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Preface General. 


1. The Author's Excuſe for ſuch Alterations as he has made in this 
Edition of his Books. 2. The general Scope of this whole Vo- 
lume. 3. The excellency and neceſſity of Reaſon for the main- 
taining of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. 4. His Apology 
for interweaving Platoniſm and Cartefianiſm ſo frequently into his 
Writings 5. Certain Advertiſements for the more profitably per- 
uſing his Books. 6. Divine Sagacity a Principle antecedaneous to 

| ſucceſsful Reaſon in Contemplations of the higheſt concernment. 
7. The aboveſaid Principle further illuſtrated and confirmed out 
of Ariſtotle. 8. The Author's Excuſe for his omitting in his An- 
tidote, to confute the anconcluding Reaſons ſome uſe for the proof 
of a God. 9. His Excuſe for not adding a Treatiſe of Saperſtiti- 
on to that of Enthuſiaſm. 10. That it can be no offence to the 
knowing and ingenuous, that men have a ſhyneſs and jealouſy 
againſt ſuch Truths as they have not been acquainted with. _ 
11. Certain remarkable things concerning Des-Cartes, and his 7 
Writings. 12. Certain Conſiderations laid together which whol- 
ly prevent all imaginable Objections againſt the Extenſion of a 
Spirit. 13. The properties and offices of the Spirit of Nature 
further cleared and confirmed. A Conſectary concerning the 
Conduct of Souls by the Spirit of Nature. 14. That the ancient 
Judaical Cabbala did conſiſt of what we now call Platoniſm and 
Carteſianiſm, made farther probable from the Lineage of the Py- 
thagorick School. 15. Particular conſiderations out of Pherecydes, 
Parmenides, and Ariſtotle, that might move one to believe, that 
the whole Pythagorick Philoſophy, as well Phyſical as Metaphyſical, 
was the Wiſdom of the = 16. The unhappy disjunction of 
the Phyſical part of the Cabbala, from the Metaphyſical in Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus; with the Author's ſerious endeavour 
of re-uniting them again. 17. That what he applies to the Text 
of Moſes in his Philoſophick Cabbala, he conceives is rational, and 
is aſſured that it exquiſitely firs the Text, but deliberates further 
concerning the Truth thereof. 18. The Teſtimony of ſeveral 
holy Perſons that did either plainly aſſert, or at leaſt had no 
diſlike of the Doctrine of the Souls Præ- exiſtence; Clem. Alexand. 
Origines Adamantius, Clemens his Scholar, S. Baſil, and Gregory Na- 
Sianxen, Syneſins Bilhop of rene, Arnobius, Prudentius, S. Au- 
guſtine, the Author of the Book of Wiſdom, and our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. 19. That there is not the leaſt claſhing of Præ- exiſtence 
with the Derivation of Original Sin from Adam. 20. That Ma- 
thematical certit ude in mere Philoſophical Speculations needs 2 
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lige no man's conſcience to make profeſſion of them againſt the 

ood liking of his Superiours. 21. That if the Philoſophy which 
2 has applied to Moſes his Text be. true, it is a real Reſtauration 
of the Moſaick Cabbala. 


RY ER F 2 1 & * FI. 84 — * > V1 
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The Author's 1+ EE = HAT theſe Writings which thou findeſt Found up in one 
Excuſe for OS volume may appear alſo to be held together in ſome com- 
ſuch Alter- non conſideration, I thonght: it not amiſs to ſpeaſ fapes - 
made in the ding by n of General Preface ito, them. al. Aud 
Edition of his ==; therefore if thy carioſity be forward to enquire what I 


Books, have dose in theſe nem Editions of my Books, 1am ready to infor thee, 
that I have talen the ſame liberty in this Intellectual or Theoretical 
Garden of my own plant ing, that men nſnally tale in their Natural vues: 
which is, To ſet, e pluck up, to tranſplant and inoculate where, and 
what they pleaſe. Hnd therefore if I have raſed out ſome things, »(which 
yet are but very fem) and tranſpoſed others, and interſerted others, I 
hope I ſhall ſeem Tmurious to no man in ordering. and cultivating this 
Philofophical Plantation of mi ne, according to mine mn numoar and 
ii ihk wa fot Aux i 6. bos 0 
The general 2. Bat theſe are ſmaller matters, and: ſcarce any part of what I mas 4 
Scope of this going to ſpeak. | The great Cement that holds theſe ſeveral: Diſcourſes to- 
a N Vo- gether is one main Deſign, which they jointij drive at, and which, I 
: think, i confeſſedly generous aud important; namely, The knowledge of 
God, and therein of true Happineſs, ſe far us Reaſon can cut her 
way throagh thoſe: dartneſſes and diſficnibies ſhe is incumbred within this 
life. Mauch thowgh: they. be many. 4nd. great yet I ſbonid belie the: ſenſe 
of my ons ſurceſs," if T ſhould pronounce: them, inſuperable; 'as alſo, f I 
were deprived of that ſenſe," ſbould loſe many pleaſures and exjoyments of 
mind, which I am nom conſcrows to my ſelfi af. Among ft which, there is 
zone. fo confiderable'as that tatit teflexion within my -felfgrwhat real ſervice 
may redound to Religion from (theſe. my labore. Tor what: greater ſatiſ- 
faction ban there be to à rational Spirit, than to find himſelf able to ap- 
peal ro the ſtricteſt Rules of Reaſon and Philsſophy, if thoſe Doctrines of 
the Exiſtence of God, and the Immortality of the Soul, be not true? 
And what greater Eſtabliſhment to Religion, thun ta diſcover theſe two 
grand Pillars thereof ſo firm and ſtable, even upon theſe very grounds that 
our own faculties do naturally aſſent to as true? Which cannot but con- 
ciliate much honour and reverence to the Prieſthood, and ſtop the mouths 
of ſhallow and profane Wits, that are ſo prone to look upon every Prieſt as 
either à Fool or an'Impoſtor. 0 


The excel- 3. Nor would I be thought to reſtrain the Reaſonableneſi of our Religion 


lency and ne- fo thoſe two main points enly, as if the reſt were not ſo too. For ] con- 
_ ceive Chriſtian Religion rational throughout, and I think I have proved 
the maintain- 7f to be Jo in my Myſtery of Godlineſs. hich I maſt confeſs was the 
ing of th! main, if not the only [cope of my ſo long, and anxious ſearch into Rea- 
truth of Chri- (62 auh Philoſophy, and without which I had proved but a lazy and remiſs 
5 hs enquirer into the nature of things. For to heap up à deal of Reading, aud 
| Notions, and Experiments, without ſome ſuch noble and important Deſign, 


had 
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had but been, as I phanſy'd, to make my Mind or Memory a ſhop of ſmall.- 
wares.: But having this ſo eminent a ſcope in my view, and taking up 
that \generous reſolution of Marcus Cicero, Rationem, quo ea me 
cunque.ducet, ſequar ; I make account ] began then to adorn my Fun- 


tion, and among ſt other Prieſtly Habiliments, in particular to put on the 
Abe, Or Rationale, the Sacerdotal Breaſt- plate, which moſt juſtly chal- 
lenges place in that region which is called the ſeat of the Heart ; the ſim- 


icity and ſincerity of that. part being the Root or Well-ſpring of the 
Pundeſ and pureſt Reaſon. Aud truly I cannot well imagine bY may 
be the moral account why Aaron's Robes ſhould be ſuch an expreſ{ Re- 


preſent ation of the Univerſe, (anguwnoua % wunud N d v, as * Philo * Philo de 
calls it) as iu that every Prieſt ſhould endeavour, according to his oppor. Maca. 


tunity and capacity, to be alſo as much as he can a Rational man or Phi- 
loſopher. (For which reaſon certainly Univer (ities were firſt erected, and 
are ſtill continued to this very day.) Ana Philo himſelf inſinuates ſome- 
thing to this purpoſe; Bin) 28 rev affe ch T4 æuiſbs Yygy rune, Ive 
z hs cu N Sas dv mipiyy mv ev Bloy hs T ben e That the 
High Prieſt continually reflecting upon his attire, which repreſent- 
ed the Univerſe, might be re- minded not to do or ſpeak any thing 


cContrary to the laws thereof, - OY repugnantlj to the Rules of eternal 


Reaſon, which. is that everlaſtins High Prieſt, as * Philo elſewhere inti- 


mates. Ade 3Þ de Fane, ieh Hit & 9 b 6 e, © Y Ap, © mpori-* In his De 
Sommniis. 


1 , à $50. N 0 mes 3 i N Jog, is leads ò n dnideny d yd po- 
48. That there are two Temples of God : the one the Univerſe, 
in which the Firſt-Born of God, the Divine Logos, or eternal Wil- 
dom is High Prieſt ; the other the rational Soul, whoſe Prieſt is 


the true man, that is to ſay, the Intellect, (2s Plotinus ſomewhere 


eaks) and which is the Image of the Divine Logos, 4 Clemens has ex- 


Pr eſſed himſelf ar d 55 das ny d % gachurds, dr ds, Stremat. l. 5. 


di I c- dd vis. The Image of God is the Royal and 


Divine Logos, the impaſſible man; but the Image of this Image is 


the humane Intellect. | 

So that though the Divine Reaſon or Logos be that eternal High Prieſt 
which in time was to be incarnate, and of which Aaron in his Prieſtly 
Robes was but a Type and Figure ; yet Man being an Image of him, and 
every Prieſt in à more ſpecial manner, he is to endeavony the adorning of 
himſelf with ſuch accompliſhments as are ſet out by theſe rich and precious 
Habiliments of Aaron; among ſt which the Rationale had a chief place. 
For though it belong to that everlaſting Logos alone to be the Maker of 
the world, and to fill out all parts thereof by his preſence, and to be in a 


manner vitally clad therewith , get, through the pooaneff of God, it may fall 


to the ſhare of every Chriſtian Prie#, to be inveſted as it were, and a- 
dorned with the Knowledge of the Laws and Meaſares of the Creation, 
and to take notice of the Reaſons of Nature, of which the eternal Logos 
is the Maker and Governour. Which is very conſonant to what Philo 
writes of the Figure of the Rationale, or Sacerdotal Breaſ?-plate, which he 
faith was ſquare, Gm 01 X) Ty Ths guowws ANDY x; Toy p geCnA vA. rein, 
9 x7 4 ener xcgdairiou, Becauſe the reaſon of Univerſal Nature, 
and of Man, ought to ſtand firm on all ſides, and to be no where 
vacillant. Which things, as they were figured in Aaron, and are fuſilled 
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immenſely in Chriſt, ſo are they alſo in their meaſure to be fulfilled in the 

Chriſtian pray jo For if it were not lawful to offer up the blind or 
lame under the 

nor yet the People (ſo far as is poſſible) whom he preſents to God. 

To take away Reaſon therefore, under what Fanatick pretence ſoever, is 
to diſrobe the Prieſt, and deſpoil him of his Breaſt-plate, and, which is 
worſt of all, to rob Chriſtianity of that ſpecial Prerogative it has above all 

other Religions in tbe World; namely, That it dares appeal unto. Rea- 
ſon. Which as many as underſtand the true Intereſt of our Religion, will 
not fail to ſtick cloſely to, the contrary betraying it to the unju#t ſuſpicion 


— 


of Falſhood, and equaliizing it to every vain Impoſtor. For take away 
Reaſon, and all Religions are alike true; as the Light being removed, 


all things are of one colour. Nay, which is worſt of all, that Religion 
which is the trueſt, will ſeem the falſeſt in this ſuperinduced Darkneſs, it 
ſo ſtrictihj and poſitively declaring it ſelf to be the only true. Which will 


not by any means be allowed, nor can any way be diſcovered in that Region 


of Midnight, which make all things look alike. 

His Apology, 4. MWhich ſerious and weighty conſiderations lying before me, urged me 
for interwea- with all poſſible care and vigour to, ſearch to the very bottom of things, 
ving So 0 that my heart might not fail me in the day of Tryal. The reſalt of which 
4 o Inveſtigation is much of it compriz*d in this preſent Volume. Wherein, 
frequently in- as I have gained no ſmall ſatisfaction to my ſelf in thoſe grand points I 
to his Wri- have endeavoured to clear, fo I am as deſirous that nothing that occurs there 
—_— may occaſion the leaſt diſſatisfattion to others. And I think it will be im- 

offible any thing ſhould, if they will be but pleaſed to take notice: of 
7 * wat a p my 
Deſign, which is not to Theologize in Philoſophy, but to draw an Exote- 
rick Fence, or extertour Fortification about Theology ; That making good 
\ thoſe Out-works againſt all the aſſaults of the confident Atheiſt, and his 
Gigantick batteries raiſed againſt the belief of the exiſtence of a God, 
and of a Reward in the World to come, I might teach him what a 
man of vanity and temerity he is, in that he imagines it ſo feiſable 4 
thing, in his unskilful thoughts, to over-run the Holy City and Sanctu- 
ary, he being ſo eaſily beat off from the walls thereof. And this is the 
true aud genuine meaning of my interweaviag of Platoniſm and Carte- 
ſianiſm ſo frequently as I do in theſe Writings, I making uſe of theſe Hy- 
potheſes as invincible Bulwarks againſt the mo# cunning and moſt miſ- 
chievous efforts of Atheiſm. For I am certain that, taking the Suppoſiti- 
ons which 1 have culled out of theſe two Philoſophies for truc, (and let our 
Adverſaries provk them falſe if they can) there is not any Objection that 
Atheiſm can make againſt the above-named Doftrines, but I can return to 

it a full and irrefutable Anſwer. | 
I hence it is not hopeleſs, but that as we may put many to flight, ſo the 
reſt may voluntarily ſurrender themſelves as Priſoners, being carried captive 
by the power of Reaſon, into à true belief of things for the main; and hav- 
ing all hopes of an After-impunity intercepted by ſo clear a conviction of the 
Soul's Immortality, be engaged to turn real Chriſtians in the plainer points 
thereof, and be willingly detain*d in the outward Court, though by reaſon 
of the preſent Weakneſs of their fzght, they may not be as het fit to enter 
into the more ſacred ſmoak of the Temple. Wherefore I being ſo faithful- 


, and, as I conceive, ſo uſefully taken up in managing theſe Out- works, 


as 


Law, ſure the Prieſt ought to be neither under the Goſpel, 
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tering mere words againſt one another, without taking notice of any 
minate ſenſe, and ſo did fight as it were with ſo many Hercules clubs 


ſiderable influence every where, yet is more peculiarly requiſite in peruſing 
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as I may ſo call them, 1 ſball not impute it, no not ſo much us to an overs 
haſty zeal, but to mere miſhap, if I be pelted behind my back by any ſhots 
of Obloquie from any unknown ſervant of the Sanctuary; and preſume 
that if I receive any hart, that their ſmart will be the greateſt that did it, 
when they ſhall conſider they have wounded a true and faithful friend, and 
even then when he was ſo buſily and watchfully employ'd in facing the 
common Enemy. | 

5. If any expect or deſire any general Inſtruction or Preparation for Certain Ad- 
the more profitably peruſing of theſe my Writings, I muſt profef, that vertiſements 
1 can give none that is peculiar to them, but what will fit all Writings that '* Oe 
are writ with Freedom and Reaſon. And this one Royal Rale I would re- — his * 
commend for all, Not to judge of the truth of any Propoſition till Books. 


we have a ſettled and determinate apprehenſion of the terms there- 


of. Which Law, though it be ſo neceſſary and indiſpenſable, yet there is 
none ſo frequently broken as it: the effect whereof is thoſe many heaps 0 
voluminous writings, and inept Oppoſitions and Controverſies that fill the 


World. Which were impoſſible to be, if men had not got an habit of 2 
e 


ter- 


made of Paſtboard, which cauſe a great ſound, but do no execution 


towards the ending of diſputes. For as no man will ever be ſo extrava- 
gant as to affirm, that a Triangle is a Quadrangle, or a Square a Circle, 


having the diſtin Ideas of thoſe Figures in his mind: ſo it would be as 
impoſſible for him to pronounce of any thing elſe falſly and abſurdly, if he 
had as perfect and ſettled 4 Notion of the things concerning which he 
ſeems to pronounce, But this firſt and main Principle of wiſdom being 
neglected, it is no wonder that men claſh as ridiculouſly and cauſeleſly as 
thoſe two Country Clowns, who in their cups had like to have gone to blows, 
becauſe the one profeſſed himſelf a Lutheran, the other a Martiniſt. 

I might add alſo another Advertiſement (which will contribate much to- 


| wards 4 greater Compenatonſneſ# in Controverſies) which I think I have 


hinted upon occaſion elſewhere ; namely, That what will prove any 
thing, will prove nothing. Which if it were throughly taken notice 
would not only inable a man to defeat the ſeeming / of innumera- 


0 
2 impertinent aſſaults, but alſo keep 3 off, if he have any ingenu- 


 tty in him, from aſſaulting, or rather diſturbing, or interrupting the com- 


oſure and ſilence of another man's mind, by the empty noiſe of ſuch weak 
2 groundleſi Arguments; I mean ſuch as will 4 or maintain Fal- 
ſhood as well as Truth. For all ſuch Arguments ought to be exploded, eſpe- 
cially in Philoſophy. And I think if this kind of weapon were once out 


of faſhion, conteſt would ſoon be at an end, and ſuch a victory follow as all 


would be gainers by it. 5 
6. But in the third and laſt place, (and which, though it has ſome con- 


one. Saga” 
writnzs upon ſuch Subjects as theſe I treat of) I ſhould commend to them 9 
that would ſucce ſfully philoſophize, the belief and endeavour after 4 cer- neous to ſuc- 


tain Principle more noble and inward than Reaſon it ſelf, and without ceſsful Rea. 
| | | , \ fon in Con- 
which Reaſon will faulter, or at leaſt reach but to mean and frivolous templations ot 
things. I have a ſenſe of ſomething in me while I thus ſpeak, which I muſt che bipheſt 
confeſs, is of ſoretruſe a nature, that I want a name for it, unleſ I ſhould con. 
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The above- 


adventure to term it Divine Sagacity, which is the firſt Riſe of ſucceſiful 
Reden, eſpecially in matters of great comprehenſion and moment, and 
without which a man is as it were in 4 thick wood, and may make infinite 
promiſing. attempts, but can find no open C hampain, where one may freely 
look about him every way, (the ien m d?) without the ſafe condudt 
of this good Genius. 5 WE Lin G ch 
All Pretenders to Phitoſophy will indeed be ready to magnify Reaſon to 
the skies, to make it the light of Heaven, and the very Oracle of God: bat 
they do not conſider that the Oracle of God is not to be heard but in his 
holy Temple, that is to ſay, in a good and holy man, throughly ſanfified in 
Spirit, Soul, and Body, For there is a ſanctity even of Body and Com- 
plexion, which the ſenſually-minded do not ſo much as dream of. Aaron's 
Rationale, his Aber, or Oracle of Reaſon, did it not include in it the 
Urim and Thummim, the Purity and Integrity of the Will and Aﬀe- 
ctions, as well as the Light of the Underſlanding ! Was not that Breaſt- 
plate ſquare, not only in reference to the firmneſs of Ratiocination, as 
Philo intimates; but alſo to denote the Evenneſs and Uprightneſs of 
his Spirit, that will take upon him to pronounce great Truths, that he mut 
be, as Ariſtotle ſomewhere ſpeaks, arg d129% y mrregger®- dvd ys: and 
that not only according to the meaſure of the City, but of the Sanctuary; 
not only to à Political degree of vertue, but Cathartical, or rather which 
* Plotinus places & 79 db, and implies a Soul already parged. : 
Let a Mau adorn himſelf as well as he can with the Hiſtory of Univer= 
ſal Nature, repreſented by the long ſacerdotal Robe, if this Breaſt-plate 
with the Urim and Thummim be wanting to him that thus far would att 
the Prieſt, he muſt of neceſſity fall ſo far ſhort of approving himſelf a ſound 
Philoſopher, being at leaſt unable to utter any Oracles himſelf, and but 
in a bad capacity of receiving them when they are uterr'd by another. For 
if this Divine Sagacity be wanting, by reaſon of the impurity of a man's 
Spirit, he can neither hit upon a right ſenſe of things himſelf, nor eaſily 
take it, or rightly purſue it, when he is put upon by another. Which 
odd Poſition of mine, though it may make them fret and ſtorm that have 
made the Contempt of Morality one part of their Philoſophy, and may 
think themſelves uncivil dealt with, to be pronounced incompetent Judges 
of ſuch things as they took for granted to be within their own ſphere ; yet I 
could not conceal ſo concerning a Truth, eſpecially it ſelf being not at all 
unphiloſophical. 8 W VEL 
7. For it is not the ſaying of that ſo antverſally-applauded Ariſtotle, 


faid Principle Kurs 38 n mavme ˙ & νẽ,ç Me, Abys , dpyy N” amd m npeirlov 5 What 


further illu- 
ftrared and 


confirmed 


Plato, ay, what Chry ſoſtom, what Auguſtin could dns more hea- 
wvenly Language? Scaliger tranſported at the view of this Text, breaks out 


our of Ai. into this Encomiaſtick Interrogation, Quid ais, divine vir? Eſtne in no- 


De Subtil ex- 
ercit. 307. 


* Ariſt. Moral. 
Eudem, lib. 7. 


bis aliquid divinum quod fit præſtantius ipſa ratione? An tibi quo- 
que nori fuerunt ipſi radi ſpiritus ſancti? &. And that we may not 
think that this 1 & ius Sede is any part of our ſelves, it appears both 
from what goes before and what follows after, that it is the ver) Deity: For 
he having made this the Queſtion ; is ñ mis ui api 75 Joys, What 


is the beginning of motion in the Soul 7 the fall Anſwer follows thus, * 
© OG Any 
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ce J Gary bo ml he ity oy g , gd in ee rifle; d bar, 
3 %% A Se d ny Oy, amd n npetler. 1 dup dy a ore * Groans: was 
2 Nie; 1 s evident, ſaith he, that it is, Cr \Myerie, God him. 
9 ſelf, Ae in him. For it is the ſame Numen in us that moves 


all tkings in ſome ſort or other: And the Beginning of Reaſon is 
not Nes on, but ee which is better: but what can be bet. oe 
ter than Science but God? The Argument of the Chapter is a Queſtion 
N wvgzc, of good ſucceſs in affairs, mhether it be aver, viz N d-. 
aa mis that is to ſay, whether it be by Nature, Reaſon, or by .the 
procuration of ſome good Genius, f ſome diu d ds un, they 
are Ariſtotle's ,own:words ; which 1 cue the rather, betauſe it is the only 
place that I know wherein there i ſuch expreſs mention of Dæmons: 
Which. yet. he does not aſſert here neither; but upon occaſion of this ſubs 
ject his mind forling Pghery roſe at laſt. to, ſuch. @ pitch as to utter this 
fo much gre” oriſus by Jul. Scaliger, aamely, That there is ſome- 
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5 thing belore and better than Reaſon, whence Reaſon it ſelf has 
Pn 


8 Which thou; h Ariſtotle mainly appropriates to external Affairs, I muſt 
and may. 5555 equal right) transfer alſo to the Negotiations of the Mind, 
and the fucceſi of pure Speculation: Where the ij d 4a as he calls 
it, u core likely. to be continued, and to proue conſtant, (by reaſon of the 
natural cohefion of Truth with an impolluted Soul) than it is in external 
tranſattions. This intellectual ſucoeſs therefore is from the Preſence of 
God, who does | (ver mis mim) move all Things in ſome fort or other, 
but reſiding in the moſt undefiled Spirit, moves it in the moſt excellent 
manner, and endues it with that Divine Sagacity I ſbokevof, which is. 4 
more tuward, compendigus, and comprehenſiue Preſenſation of Truth, ever 
antecodapeous to that Reaſon which, in Theories of greateſt importance ap- 
proves it elf afterwards; Agon the exatteſt \examinationg, to be moſt ſo« 
lid and perfect ie dern way, and, 15 truly. that | wiſdom which. is peculiarly 
ſtyled, the Gift of God, ind hardly campetible to any but to perſons of 4 
pure and wnſpotted mind. O ſo great concerument is it ſincerely to endea- 
our to be holy aud good. eee No n | 
8. This is all that I thought fit to preface in 8 more genbral way. I will The Author's 
briefly caſt an eye alſo upon tlie ſeveral parts of this preſent Volume, i a- excule for his 
ny thing haply occurs that will be requiſite for me to either excuſe, com- his 3 
plete, or any way give light to. As it may be ſome may conteive it an O- to confute the 
miſſion in my Antidote, in that 1 have not brought in, and confuted the unconcluding 
lubricous or unc omcluſiue Argaments which ſome aſe to prove the Exiſtence _— og 
of 4 Deity. But I think it may not unbeſeem one that is faithful to the proof of a 
Cauſe, not to be over-indaſtrious in diſcavering the weakneſs of ſuch Argu- God. 
ments as are meant for the engendring in mens minds the belief of that 
Truth, which is of ſo neceſſary. and vaſt importance for mankind to be per- 
ſwaded of. For I charitably ſurmiſe, that the firſt inventors of thoſe rea- 
fous thought them concluſive, or elſe they would not have made uſe of them. 
 Whence ut will follow, that they ſtill may have their force with thoſe that 
are but 4 the ſame pitch with their firſt Propgſers. And he that gueſ- 
ſeth right, and goes on his journey, will as certainly come tothe 
place he aims at, as he that perfectly knows the way 1 maſh con- 
4 fefs, I have been more free in my cenſare of Des-Cartes his ſecond and 
1 third Argument : but there is the leff hurt done, they being not ſo popular ; 


* 
* 
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of Ent hu - 
fiaſm, 


— Et quæ 

* 80 Deſperas tractata niteſcere poſſe relinquu e. 
For I muſt confeſs I do not look upon that Subject as any thing poliſbable 
by my hand, it being an argument fitter for Rhetorick than Philoſophy. 
Beſides that I never found my mind low or abject enough to ſink into any 
ſenſe or conceit of that Diſpenſation, experimentally to find what is at the 


x 


bottom thereof. I muſt ingenuouſly on 4-4 that I have a natural toach of 


Enthuſiaſm in my Complexion, but ſuch as, I thank God, was ever gover- 
nable enough, and have found at length perfectly ſubduable. In virtue of 
which victory, I know better what is in Enthuſiaſts than they themſelves, 


and therefore was able to write what I have wrote with life and Judgment, 


and ſhall, T hope, contribute not a little to the peace and quiet of this Ring- 
dom thereby. ay 3 
But having had ſuch a notion of God from my ver) youth, as repreſent- 


| ed him to me as the moſt noble and excellent Being that can be, it 


could never enter into my mind, that he was either irritable or propitia- 


ble, by the omitting or performing of any mean and inſignificant ſervices, 


ſuch as are neither perfective of humane nature, nor the genuine reſult of 


that perfection. And therefore I had an early belief that he ſerved God 


bet, that was was leaſt envious, worldly, or ſenſual ; that delighted 


moſt in the common good of the Univerfe, and had the ſtrongeſt 
faith in the bounty and mercy of God, of which his Son Jefus is the 
moſt palpable pledge that he conld exhibit to the World. Which con- 


ſtant frame of Spirit made me wholly uncapable of the leaſt tincture of 
Superſtition. For it is the Tgnorance of better things that cauſes. 


thoſe perplexities and conſternations of mind about matters of leſs 


-moment;,. | | 


The End of Religion is humane Happinefi and Perfection; and he that 
ſo ſerves God as phanſying Him to want any thin of his, inſtead of ho- 


nouring of him, reproaches him. Wherefore Superſtition is always accom- 


panied with Ignorance or Hypocriſy. The firſt, when not knowing what 


that good and acceptable Will of God is, which is to become like anto 


him, (Tiuue de mov de desu idy Tr) $1 Thy Nadyoray ö ode, AS Pythagoras 


taught) they do expreſs their zeal and devotion in ſuch things as neither 
themſelves, nor any one elſe is better for, The ſecond, when the ſame 
Trifles are offered up to God, not ſo much out of ignorance of what is bet- 
ter, as out of a kind of tacit fraud and cunning circumvention, as it were, 
of God, in making with him, or rather, whether he will or no, ſuch an un- 
equal exchange. By which Deluſions, though they may for a while in ſome 
ſort pacify their falſe hearts and conſciences, yet in the mean time they re- 
ally do but provoke God by their ſacrifices of Fools. : 
SNL Ne : | This 
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is is the ſum of what I am able to conceive of this other Diſeaſe of - 
233 ares: is by mere collection of Reaſon, having had no expe= 
 rience therein for the quickening my ſtyle, or enlarging my thoughts there 
Apen. But 1 think I may ſafely affirm, as I have elſewhere, That it is 
Su a (if it be not Laungglom, Intereſt, or ſomething worſe) where 
men have an over-proportionea Tal for, or againſt ſuch things in Reli- 
gion as God puts little or no price upon either their performance or o- 
milſion. Which thing, if it wer e ſeriouſly and conſeienciouſly conſidered, 
would tend very much to the laying or preventing the uſual bluſters of 
Chr iſtendom. And there can be no better effect of writing -a whole Vo- 
lame. But I muſt confeſs that the ſucceſs and growth of the Charch is 


an Arcanum that lies more deep in Providence, and rather 18 a Myſtery 


of Life, han of external Reaſon. Paul may plant, and Apollos may 
water, hut God gives the Increaſe. . 

10. As for the Letters that follow in the next place, themſelves ſpeak Thar it can 
the occaſion of them. I have | ſuperadded that to V. C. a for other rea. be no offence 
ſons, ſo chiefly for the begetting a better opinion in ſuch as are not Kemer. 

e 4% D Carte nd his Writi | ee ing and inge- 
well acquainted with Des Cartes, and his Mritings. For it cannot be 


f | TO: nuous, that 
but that men of very excellent ſpurits may labour with prejudice againſt men have a 


ſo worthy an Author, by miſrepreſentation of things. And I muſt confe fo, "iynets and 


that the very newneſs alone is occaſion enough, even to thoſe that are tra- 83 

ly ingenuous, to make 4 ſtand, that which is ſtrange having ſomething of Truths as 

the face of what is hoſtile. Whence Holtis and Peregrinus had once the they have not 

{on ſianificat ion, 4s Cicero obſerves. And it is a piece of Rudene f an gon N 
vstilfulneſ in the nature of things, and in the perfection of Divine Pro- 

vidence, (who has generally implanted a tenacious adheſion to what has ac- 

cuſtomarily been received, that the mind of man might be the ſafer Re- 

ceptacle when it lights upon what is beſt,) to conceit that becauſe a Truth 

is demonſtratively evident in it ſelf, that therefore its Oppoſite ſhall im- 

mediately ſurrender the Caſtle. Which conſideration with the ingenuous 


cannot but ſecure the continuance of unfeigned civility and reſpect even 


to the jealous Suſpetters or Oppoſers of new Traths, and make them look 


upon it as a piece of ſurprizing Ignorance or Inhumanity to be otherwiſe af- 


fected towards them. 


11. What particularly to take notice of in that Letter occurrs not to my Certain re- 
mind, unleſs I ſhould applaud the luctineſ of my Conjecture concerning markable 
Des-Cartes his diſtorting the true and natural Idea of motion, in refe- things con- 
rence to Galilæo's ill hap, who was ſo rudely handled for his Hypotheſss cerning Des- 


Cartes, and 


of the Earth, by 4 Council of Cardinals. Jo which that he had an eye is his Writings: 


nom very evident from ſeveral of his * Letters to Marſennus, of which * Let. de Mr, 
Paſſages, I had no knowledge till withia theſe few days, and my Letter it Des- Cartes. 
ſelf was writ before this ſecond Volume of Des-Cartes his came out, But Jem. Yo lebt. 
in the mean time I cannot but obſerve the inconvenience this external force 75+ 794.20: 
and fear does to the Common-wealth of Learning, and how many innocent 
well-deſerving young Wits have been put upon the Rack, as well asGalilzo 

into Priſon. For his Impriſonment frighted Des Cartes into ſuch a di- 

ftorted deſcription of Motion, that no man's Reaſon could make good ſenſe 

of it, nor Modeſty permit him to fanſy any thing Nonſenſe in ſo exeel- 


My 
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for not ad- not ſo eaſily preſage, nor can ſecure my 


el 
- ebf = that more reſentingly conſiders the uſefulneſs of that Treatiſe, in that I have 


ſlition to thar not added another of Superſtition. But I have naturally and heedleſly hit 


and beſides, it was fit to ſhew my impartialneff, becauſe I have with that 
confidence avouched the ſolidity of the firſt. Which the more ] conſidered, 

the more firm I found, nor have to this day met with either man or book 

that could produce any thing material towards the Confutation of it. 
His Excuſe 9. What Defect any one may ſþy in my Treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm, I can- 
fa If from ſeeming deficient to. him 


of Enthu- upon that judicious advice of the Poet. 


ſiaſm, Et quæ 


| Deſperas tractata niteſcere poſſe relinque. ; 
For I muſt confeſs I do not look upon that Subject as any thing poliſhable 
by my hand, it being an argument fitter for Rhetorick than Philoſophy. 
Beſides that I never found my mind low or abjeftt enough to ſink into any 


— 


ſenſe or conceit of that Diſpenſation, experimentally to find what is at the 


bottom thereof. I muſt ingenuouſly * that I have a natural tauch of 
Enthuſiaſm in my Complexion, but ſuch as, I thank God, was ever gover- 
nable enough, and have found at length perfectly ſubduable. In virtue of 
which victory, I know better what is in Enthufiafts than they themſelves, 
and N was able to write what I have wrote with life and Tudgment, 
and ſhall, I hope, contribute not a little to the peace and quiet of this Kjng- 
dom thereby. LI ics opt een 
But having had ſuch a notion of God from my ver) youth, as repreſent- 

ed him to me as the moſt noble and excellent Being that can be, i: 


could never enter into my mind, that he was either irritable or propitia- 


ble, by the omitting or performing of any mean and inſignificant ſervices, 
ſuch as are neither perfective of humane nature, nor the genuine reſult of 
that perfection. And therefore I had an early belief that he ſerved God 
belt, that was was leaſt envious, worldly, or ſenſual ; that delighted 
| moſt in the common good of the Univerfe, and had the ſtrongeſt 
faith in the bounty and mercy of God, of which his Son Jefus is the 


moſt palpable pledge that he conld exhibit to the World. Which con- 


ant frame of Spirit made me wholly uncapable of the leaſt tincture 0 
— Hirkes fer it is the Ignorance of er Bing that 2 
thoſe perplexities and conſternations of mind about matters of leſs 
moment. | | 1 

Ihe End of Religion is humane Happine ff and Perfection; and he that 
ſo ſerves God as phanſying Him to want any thing of his, inſtead of ho- 
nouring of him, reproaches him, Wherefore Superſtition is always accom- 


panied with Ignorance or Hypocriſy. The firſt, when not knowing what 


that good and acceptable Will of God is, which is to become like anto 


him, (Tune de mv de de idy Ty Bid Thy Nayoray patrons, AS Pythagoras 
taught) they do expreſs their zeal and devotion in ſuch things as neither 
themſelves, nor any one elſe is better for, The ſecond, when the ſame 
Trifles are offered up to God, not ſo much out of ignorance of what is bet- 
ter, as out of a kind of tacit fraud and cunning circumvention, as it were, 
of God, in making with him, or rather, whether he will or no, ſuch an un- 
equal exchange. By which Deluſions, though they may for a while in ſome 
ſort pacify their falſe hearts and conſciences, yet in the mean time they re- 
ally do but provoke God by their ſacrifices of Fools. | 
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This is the ſum of what I am able to conceive of this other Diſeaſe of - 
Superſtition, which is by mere collection of Reaſon, having had no e vpe 
rience therein for the quickening my ſtyle, or enlarging my thoughts thero- 
upon. But I think I may ſafely affirm, as T have elſewhere, That it is 
E —— (if it be not Vain glom, Intereſt, or ſomething worſe) mhere 
men have an over-proportionea Agal for, or againſt ſuch things in Reli- 
gion as God puts little or no price upon either their performance or o- 
miſſion. Which thing, if it were ſertouſly and conſciencioufly conſidered, 
would tend very much 10 the laying or preventing the uſual bluſters of 
Chriſtendom. And there can be no better effett of writing a whole Vo- 
lume. But I muſt confeſs that the ſacceſs and growth of the Church is 
an Arcanum that lies more deep in Providence, and rather 1s a Myſtery 
of Life, than of external Reaſon. Paul may Plant, and Apollos may 
water, bat God gives the Increaſe. 

10. As for the Letters that follow in the next place, themſelves ſpeak That it can 
RY Soy fon - f pn hem. 1 have i ſuper added that fo V. | Ko As for other rea- be no offence 
ſons, ſo chiefly for the begetting a better opinion in ſuch as are not 5 wy * 
well acquainted with Des Cartes, and his Writings. For it cannot be —_ tlc 
but that men of very excellent ſpirits may labour with prejudice againſt men have a 
fo worthy an Author, by miſrepreſentation of things. And I muſt confeſs, lliynels and 
that the very newneſs alone is occaſion enough, even to thoſe that are tru- — 5 05 > h 
ly ingenuous, to make 4 ſtand ; that which is ſtrange having ſomething of Truths as 
the face of what is hoſtile. Whence Hoſtis and Peregrinus had once the they have not 
ſame ſjenification, as Cicero obſerves. And it is a piece of Rudene f and oi + 9a 
Unshilfulneſi in the nature of things, and in the perfection of Divine Pro- 5885 
vidence, (who has generally implanted a tenacious adheſion to wbat has ac- 
cuſtomarily been received, that the mind of man might be the ſafer Re- 


ceptacle when it lights upon what is beſt,) to conceit that becauſe a Truth 


is demonſtratively evident in it ſelf, that therefore its Oppoſite ſhall im- 


mediately ſurrender the Caſtle. Which conſideration with the ingenuous 
cannot but ſecure the continuance of unfeigned civility and reſpect even 


to the jealous Suſpecters or Oppoſers of new Truths, and make them lool 


upon it as a piece of ſurprizang Ignorance or Inhumanity to be otherwiſe af- 
fected towards them. 


11. What particularly to take notice of in that Letter occurrs not to my Cenain re- 
mind, unleſs I ſhould applaud the luckinefi of my Conjecture concerning markable 


Des-Cartes his diſtorting the true and natural Idea of motion, in refe- ings con- 
cerning Des- 

. ; Cartes, and 

of the Earth, by a Council of Cardinals. Jo which that he had an eye is bis Writings: 


nom very evident from ſeveral of hs * Letters to Marſennus, of which * Lett. de Mr. 
Paſſages, I Had no knowledge till within theſe few days, and my Letter it Des- Cartes. 
ſelf was writ before this ſecond Volume of Des-Cartes his came out, But Ten. . god : 
in the mean time I cannot but obſerve the inconvenience this external force 75+ 704.00 
and fear does to the Common-wealth of Learning, and how many innocent 
well-deſerving young Wits have been put upon the Rack, as well as Galilæo 

into Priſon, For his Impriſonment frighted Des Cartes into ſuch à di- 

ſtorted deſcription of Motion, that uo man's Reaſon could make good ſenſe 

of it, nor Modeſty permit him to fanſy any thing Nonſenſe in ſo exgel- 

lent an Author. : 


ay 
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Lett. 114. 


2 Spirit. 


lar Providence, which he felt and acknowledged in that ſpecial Impulſe 


a mere ſtrain of Rhetorick of mine, but a free acknowledoment, or rather 
«++. de. My. ſerious boaſt of Des-Cartes himſelf, in a Letter to a certain Friend, where 
Des Caites, he profeſſes that he had found his oun Philoſophy even to admiration a- 
Tum. 2. Lett. grecable to the Text of Moſes, above all other Interpretations whatſoever. 
1. Which ] have abundantly made good ix the Defenſe of my Philoſophick 

Cabbala, and above what Des-Cartes could well perform, unleſß he had 

lizht on the ſame Key with my ſelf. 
. Concerning my Immortality of the Soul, T ſhall take notice only 
tiderarions Of theſe two Diſſatisfactions, which, becauſe they ſeem main ones to ſome, 
laid together thoygh they never aid fo to me, 1 ſhall now bring into view. The firſt 
WIS WOT of which 15 this, That I have admitted a kind of Extenſion in the 
able. nature of a Spirit; the ſecond, That I have not admitted percepti- 


Objectio:s on in the Spirit of Nature. But as for the firſt, Ican juſtly apologize 


againſt rhe for my ſelf, that Neceſſity has no Law, and if they conſider the demonſtra- 


Extenſion of ble evidence of theſe two Concluſions, 1. That there is a Subſtaice immate- 


rial, really aud ſpecifically diſtintt from Body, 2. and, That there is no re- 
al Entity but what is in ſome ſenſe extended, it will be impoſſible for them 
not to conciade as well as we, That a Spirit is in ſome ſort extended alſo. 
Wherefore it is an unskilfully-jramed complaint that cavils at the Tnte- 
rence, without ſearching into the ſtrength of the Premiſſes. ] do there- 
fore here appeal to any indifferent Reader, whether I have not Mathema- 
- tically demonſtrated the Truth of the Firſt both in my Antidote, aud my 
Treatiſe of the Soul's Immortality. 1 5 
Aud 


The PREFACE general. . 


And ſhall now, for his fuller ſatisfaction, demonſtrate the Second more 
punttually ; namely, that neither the Soul, nor any thing elſe, can be To- 
tum in toto, and totum in qualibet parte, but that this Aſſertion (as 
I had once occaſion to write to an ingenious friend of mine) is a mere chiming 
contradiction. Which ] proved to him thus: namely, That Totum com- 
prehends all that is of a thing both in à poſitive ſenſe, and (conſequently) 
in 4 negative, that is to ſay, If all A be in B, there is nothing left to be 
in C diſtant from B. For it is as if one ſhould ſay, there is nothing of 
A but what is concluded within B, and yet at the ſame moment not on- 
ly: ſomething of A, but all A ſhould be in C alſo: which is impoſſible in 
any ſingular or individual Eſſence ; and Univerſals are not Things, bat 


Notions: 


To which we may further add, that this Suppoſition makes that of which 
t us affirmed as ſmall as the ſmalleſt thing. conceivable.. For if the Total 


be on every point, it is plain, that the amplitude of this Total is no big- 
ger than the point it is in. "Which is intolerable, apply d to the Deity, and 
ridiculous in every thing elſe. F . 135 

Mherefore it being ſo mathematically demonſtrable that there is that 


which is properly called Spirit, and that no Being at all can be totally. 


preſent in diſtant parts of Matter at once, it does unavoidably follow, that 
4 Spirit is in ſome ſort extended. | \ voi e 
But you will further urge; If Spirit be extended as well as Body, how 
all we conceive Perception more competible to a Spirit than to 4 Body? 
To which briefly. J anſwer, that I have already demonſtrated that Perception 
is incompetible to Body, which I challenge any one to do if he can, con- 
cerning a Spirit: And demand further of them. that fanſy a Spirit totally 
preſent in every part of Matter, whether they can any better conceius there- 
by the immediate reaſon of the power of perception; and ask thoſe that 
ſay, It is neither as a Mathematical point, zor totally preſent, nor 
extended, whether they conceive it any thing more capable thereby of that 
vital Sympathy and Coactivity that transforms Objects in their eæacteſt 
circumſtances to the common Percipient. I dare i, if they will ſpeak 
what they find, they will not fail to return anſwer, That they are not at all 
advantaged for the conceiving of the immediate reaſon of either ſimple 
Perception, or of the aboveſaia vital Sympathy, by any ſuch ſuppoſiti- 
_— 8 55 | | 
Aud therefore in the third place, I will take the boldneſſ to advertiſe them, 
that the truth of my 9. Axiom, that declares, That ſome powers and 
properties are immediate to a Subject, had already fully accompliſh- 
ed my Purpoſe. For there being other properties in Body that inter- 
cepted from it the capacity of perceiving, it was neceſſarily left to ſome 
Subſtapce Incorporeal, to be the immediate Subject of Perception. For 
it muſt be the immediate power of ſome Subject or other, ſo far as our 


Underſtanding reaches, nor can we find out an adequate cauſe beſides the 


Subject it ſelf, according to which preciſely any thing is perceptive. It 


#5 true, that we are conſcious to our ſelves, that that Being that is per- 


ceptive muſt be very Unitive, and Reaſon does evidence to us, that to 

be One more than Matter is one, (which is one only by juxtapoſition of 

parts) #s 4 neceſſary requiſite of that which is capable of the funition of 

Common-percipiency, and therefore . in Nature. But my 
| wic 
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which is as much one as any thing can be without a contradiction, that is to 
ſay, is ſo much one that it has immediately of its own nature vital Sym- 
pathy and Coactivity of parts, as I may ſo ſpeak, and perfect Indiſcer- 
pibility, does not for all this, imply a power of hy reſiding therein. 
For I conceive every Spirit may be thus Unitive; bat I am not aſſured 
that every Spirit has Perception, but rather on the contrary, that ſome 
have not. Wherefore though every thing that is perceptive mu#t be 4 
Spirit, yet every Spirit need not be perceptive. Whence Perception 
muſt be an immediate power in that Rank of Spirits that are perceptive ; 
and therefore it mut be an argument of no ſmall & aid dia, or Unskilful- 
neſs to ask or expett a reaſon why it is ſo. Us 
| Nor can we give any account g that vital Oneneſs in every Spirit, con- 
I ſiſting in Sympathy and Coattivity f parts, unleſ we ſhould alledge 
Wi that it is very ſit, ſeeing the nature of a Spirit is oppoſite to that of mat- 
I! ter, that the firſt and moſt immediate conſequences of their natures 
18 ſbould be oppoſite alſo; and that therefore, it being here acknowledged that 
| Matter is ſtupid, or deſtitute of vital Sympathy and CoaQtivity, 
| Spirit muſt be vital, and endued with ſuch like properties: or that, as 
| Matter which has not that Eſſential Unity conſiſting in Indiſcerpibility 
of parts, is alſo devoid of that vital Oneneſs; ſo Spirit, which has this 
| ſſential Unity, ſhould conſequently be endued with the vital. But this 
1 is not altogether according to the ſeverity of the manner of reaſoning 
i which J 1 though the argument be in no wiſe contemptible, if we 
4 conſider the immediate Oppoſition of the two ſpecies; and that it is but & | 
it the firſt degree and moſt immediate emergency of Vitality, which we | 
i | contend for in the compariſon. | ; 


| But I did not care to ſtand upon ſuch kind of ratiocinations, bein 

F well aſſured that I had already done my buſinefl in merely demonſtrating, 
| 0 | that what I aſſert to belong to Spirit, was incompetible to Matter or Bo- 
4 dy, and that therefore Spirit muſt be neceſſarily acknowledged both to be, 


| and to be alſo the Subject of ſuch powers and properties; namely, of vital 
| Sympathy and Coactivity of parts, and, which is the flower of all, o : 
| the faculty of Perception. And who can queſtion but that they are 
[18 rightly lodged ? 8 | 
| For I think there is none but will acknowledge, that there is generally 
| in all men, either a confuſed preſage, or more determinate Notion, that 
+ that which has this power of Sympathy and Perception is the moſt ſub- 
|| til and unitive thing that is. Now I dare appeal to any one, if he can 
| conceive any thing more ſubtil, or more unitive than the Eſſential Notion 
| of a Spirit, as it is immediately counterdiſtini# to Matter. For can 
1 there be any thing more one than what is utterly indiſcerpible into parts ? 
1 or more ſubtil than what is not only penetrative of Matter, but alſo of it 
| ſelf, or of things of its own kind? For Spirit will penetrate Spirit, though 
1 Matter cannot Matter. Wherefore there being no dflrunia_ in 4 Spirit, 
1 neither to its own kind, nor to any thing elſe, it is evident, that it is the 
1 moſt ſubtil thing that is, and that therefore the communication of vital 
. | Impreſſes (and all Impreſſes here are vital, though not all Perceptions, 


|} nor any of them Motions) is not made by the jogging or crouding 0 
A parts, but by Spiritual Sympathy, which is more looſe and free from thoſe 


65 reſtrictious that are in the Mechanical laws of Matter. 


of 


* 
at. 
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Of which the natural Conſettary is, That to reſolve a Phenomenon in- 


to Sympathy, i not always to tate ſanituary in the Aſylum of Fools. 


For it is the reſult of very ſubtil and operoſe Demonſtration, to come 
to the certain knowledge of the exiſtence of ſpiritual Beings; which 
once granted, their nature is ſuch, that it is impoſſible but that any one 
ſhould confeſs that they are the proper ſubjetts of Sympathy and Percepti- 
on. And therefore to conclade that to be by Sympathy, that we can de- 
monſtrate not to be by mere mechanical Powers, is not to ſhelter a man's 
| ſelf in the common Refuge of Ignorance; but to tell the proximate 
and immediate cauſe of 4 Phænomenon, which is to philoſophize to the 
height. © 

Brief therefore to conclude: I having demonſtrated with evidence no 
leff than Mathematical, That there are & 5. Frome: zncorporeal, and that all 
Subſtance is in ſome ſenſe extentional, becauſe there is no Subſtance but i, 
or at leaſt may be eſſentially preſent to Matter; it will neceſſarily follow from 
hence, That incorporeal Subſtance is in ſome ſort extended; and conſe- 
quently that à Soul or Spirit is capable of no other Unity or Oneneſs than 
what conſiſts in Indiſcerpibility, and in vital Coactivity and Sympathy 
of parts; and that 3 finally, the reſolution of ſuch Phænomena 4, 
we experience in our ſelves, or obſerve in other things, which exceed the 
mere mechanical laws of Matter into this vital Oneneſs, which conſiſts in 
Coactivity and Sympathy of parts, is no vain Tautolog y, or the mere 
ſaying 4 thing is ſo, becauſe it is ſo, but a diſtint? Indication of the proper 
and immediate canſe thereof. All which things laid together, and ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered, will eaſily prevent whatever Objections any one might o- 
 therwiſe imagine againſt the Extenſion of a Spirit. 


13. The ſecond Diſſatisfaction is touching the 8 pirit of N ature, in The pr 


that I have not allow'd it the Power of Perception. That there is a ties and 
ces of Nature 


further clear- 


Spirit of Nature, that is to ſay, a ſubſtance incorporeal, that does interefi 


oper- 
Be. 


it ſelf in the bringing about ſome more general Phænomena in the World, ed and con- 


TI think I have demonſtrated fo evidently, that nothing can be more evi. firmed. 


dent in Philoſophy. Nor can a man doubt but that it is an univerſal 
Principle, if he conſider the nature of God, and the Divine Fecundity, 
and the uſe of this Spirit wherever there is Matter manageable to ſome 
ſerviceable end for the good of the whole Creation ; beſides thoſe Lf rang 
nies of its Omnipreſence, if I may ſo ſpeak, it doing the ſame things at 
vaſt Diſtances. As for example, It remands down a ſtone toward the 
Center of the Earth, as well when the Earth is in Aries as in Libra, keeps 
the waters from ſwilling out of the Moon, curbs the matter of the Sun 
into roundnefs of figure, which would otherwiſe be oblong, reſtrains the 


cruſty parts of a Star from flying a- pieces into the circumambient ther, 


carries along thoſe larger Regions of looſer particles of the third Element, 
together with the Comets, in their peregrinations from Vortex to Vortex, 


every where directs the magnetick Atoms in their right Road; beſides all 


the Plaſtick ſervices it does both in Plants and Animals, 3 

This therefore being a mute copy of tbe eternal Word, (that is, of 
that Divine Wiſdom that is entirely every where) is in every part natu- 
rally appointed to do all the beſt ſervicts that matter is capable of, accord- 


ing to ſuch or ſuch modifications, and according to that Platform of which 


it is the Tranſcript, I mean, according to whe Comprehenſion and Parpoſe 
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of thoſe Ideas of things which are in the eternal Intellect of God. Whence 

it is plain, That there need be no other ge. curl, or ſeminal Forms, 

than this one, which virtually contains all every where, and is therefore 

rightly ftyPd, The Univerſal Spirit of Nature: As alſo, that this Spi- 

rit need not be perceptive it ſelf, it being the natural Tranſcript of that 

which is knowing, or perceptive, and is the loweſt ſubſtantial Activity 

from the All-wiſe God, containing in it certain general Modes and Laws 

of Nature, for the good of the Univerſe. But the eye of particular Pro- 

vidente is not therein. Elſe why does a tyle fall upon the head of him that 

paſſes by in the ſtreets, go he to either Play or Sermon? And how come 

thoſe bungles in monſtrous productions, or thoſe inept and ſelf-thwarting 

Attempts of this Spirit in certain experiments about the finding ont a Va- 

Book 2. ch 2. cuum? 45 I have particularly noted in my Antidote. Wherefore neither 

ſea, 8. Omnipotency nor Onniſciency acts in ſuch caſes, but this imperceptive 

Spirit of Nature. Whoſe Imperceptiveneſs is no more an ;bjt acie to 

her natural and plaſtick Operations, than the Soul's having no actual 

Idea of 4 thing aforehand is an hindrance of her occaſional Perceptions, 

* See ſeRt. 11. as I have already intimated in my * Preface to my Treatiſe of the Souls 
Immortality. Ng | 


' AConſe&tary Which things well conſider*d and allow'd, that ſpecial Office of this Spirit 
concerning of Nature in conducting of Souls in their State of Silence, to actaate 


the Conduct prepared Matter, and ſo toraiſe Animals into Life, will eaſily be concerv- 
of Souls by | | . h 
the Spirit of £4 45 becoming an employment as any of the reft, and not at all more dif- 
Nature, ficult. For how mach harder is it to apprehend that the Spirit of Nature 
| may direct or carry down 4 ſilent Soul, than a dead ſtone, to their fir and 
natural abodes? For the liveleſs Spirit and the dead ſtone are alike eaſy 
to be taken hold upon, the Spirit of Nature penetrating them both alike ; 
and body flipping up and down ſo eaſily in this Spirit of the World, as 
that it cannot be imagined that any Mechanical power, but that only 
which is truly called Sympathetical, muſt 'be the Tye where any hold is 
taken. Which Tye catches, and lets go, for the direction and tran{miſſion 
of things to their proper places in the ſeveral parts of the World, for the 
good of the whole, according to that eſſential Law, which is the Form and 
Being of this Spirit of Nature, the laſt Ideal or Omniform Efflux from 
God. Nor is it, as I have already ſaid, any thing more marvellous that 4 
liveleſs Soul ſhould, by this imperceptive Spirit of Nature, be carried 
away and conducted to duly-prepared Matter, than that a dead ſtone, or 
the ſenſeleſs Magnetick Particles ſhould be guided thereby. For that 
whereby the Soul is catched ſo faſt by its particular Body, is not the per- 
cepive part thereof, but the plaſtick or natural; elſe in a pet ſhe might 
eaſily leave the body withoat either hanging, drowning, or ſtabbing. Wiy 
then may not 4 Spirit that has ſubtiller fingers than the fineſt Matter, I 
mean the Spirit of Nature, lay hold on that imperceptive part of the 
Soul, or on the Soul it Jef in the ſtate of Silence or Imperception, 
and by the ſympathy and coactivity of its own Eſſeuce, carry her away 
to ſuch ſervices as either her ſelf had deſerved, or the Uni verſe had re- 
quired? All which things, though I will not aſſert as true, yet I dare pro- 
nounce them as intelligible as the Union of the Soul with the Bod ly, which 
experience makes us underſtand whether we will or no. ee 
5 5" 14. As 
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14. As for my Conjectura Cabbaliſtica, / I have no new thing to tale That the an- 
notice of there, unlefi what I have added there of anew, which is the Ap- cientFudaical 
pendix to the Defence of my Philoſophick Cabbala. Wherein I cue did 
think I have cleared that Cabbala of all imaginable Objettions of * 0 


what we now 


moment; and, among ſt other things, have plainly proved that not only call Platoniſm 
Platoniſm, but that which, nom deſerves to be Pea Carteſianiſm, for and Carteſia- 


Des-Cartes his ſo happily recovering it again into view, was part of the nne made 
ancient Judaical Cabhala, it bene of Pythagoras his Fug h * 
phich he had (as is abundantly teſtified out of ancient Writers) from the the Lineage 
Jews. I omitted to ſet down the ſucceſſion of the Pythagorick School, ET "qu 
which yet had not been tmpertinent to our ſcope ; and therefore I will here 4 
make a ſupply out of Diogenes Laertius, who reckons the Deſcent this; 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Telauges, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno 
Eleates, Leucippus, Democritus, and then many others, amongſt whom © 
were Nauſiphanes and Naucydes, and the laſt of all Epicurus. 

This School was called the Italick School; the firſt of which ſucceſſion, 
Pherecydes is ſaid to have got certain ou Writings from the Phoeni- 
cians or Hebrews, as I have already obſerved out of * Heſychius: nor * Append. ro 
need here repeat thoſe ample Teſtimonies that prove that Pythagoras, the *** 4 _—_ 
immediate ſucceſſor of Pherecydes, had his Philoſophy from the Jews e. = 
non how that the Cabbala was kept intire in him, and in ſome of his ſuc- ſe. 5. 
ceſſors, that is to ſay, The Phyſical or Mechanical part was not diſſe- 
ver d from the Theological or Metaphyſical, the body from the ſoul, a 
it ſeems to have happen d in Leucippus and Democritus, and finally, 
to have grown cadaverous, and of an ill ſavour in Epicurus, and in as 
many as have 2 in his ſteps to this very day. RE oe 

I5. But in the mean time ] cannot bat note that this ſucceſſion of that Particular 
School is mo ſmall confirmation both that Pythagoras his Philoſophy was <onliderari- 
the ancient Wiſdom of the Jews, and eſpecially that the Atomical or 2" 9, of 
Mechanical Philoſophy (ſuch, in a mann#, and ſo much as T have ap Parmenides, 
plied to Moſes his Text) was alſo part of that Wiſdom. It is needleff here and Ariſtotle, 


to repeat what I have already noted to make for the diſcovering that Py- thar might 
thagoriſm had relation to the Text of Moſes. But beſides what I have one . "Sag 


obſerved from Pherecydes his mentioning of Ophioneus as the Ring- he whole 
leader of the Apoſtate Spirits, the beginning of a Book of his, which Laer- 9 2 
tius recites, methinks looks like a broken reflexion upon the Beginning of _ hy fel | 
Geneſis. Z wdx xpw© es aw N i % 3 e Ne of, ee as Metaphyſi- 
ety Z's Meg dd. Of which the eaſy Engliſh is this; God and Time ae dan A 
(I ſuppoſe he means Duration) and the Ground were eternally : But JO he 
the Ground, upon God's adorning it, was called Earth. Which lat- em. 

ter, in all likelihood, was a glance at the third day's work. But the for- 

mer part, that affirms the Grou nd eternal, reflects upon the firſt, For 

this xv, which T have tranſlated the Ground, is Hyle, which Plotinus 

calls xCaSes, and i dex, od, the Ground, or Foundation, and the 

ancient Nature; Hyle, or the Poſſibility of the external Creation, be- 


ing gternal, which notwithſtanding is but a kind of Non- entity, and 


yes the loweſt Ba ſis of Actual Being. According to which ſenſe is Par- 
menides al/o to, be underſtood, (the fifth in this Italick ſucceſſion) in his 
making the two firſt Principles Fire and Earth, as appears out of Ari- 

olle. 


* 
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Ariſtot. Meta- ſtotle. Ado ms dpyds mito, Ne pανν 5 Jer, fo og oy Ov Nνν, 1 3 7 
Phy. 1.1. c. 5. % x7) 28 by 3 Supredy ily Sees N ad wi V Where the learned Stagi- 
rite is utterly out in his gloff, as if Parmenides meant by his Fire and 
Earth nothing but heat and cold, and ſo made two Accidents the firſt 
principles of all things. But by the bye he has lent unto us very uſeful 
light, in that he witneſſeth of Parmenides «that he ranked the Earth in 
the order of Non-entities. For hereby it is manifeit that he ſpoke Sym- 
bolically, and underſtood thereby the ſame that Pherecydes did by x9v, 
the ancient Hyle. For who would ſay that this Phyſical Earth, which 
is the moſt groff and palpable Entity in the World, is in the Rank of 
Non-entities more than Fire, or Air, or the like? But Ariſtotle (though 
he ſpeak excellent things ſometimes) does ver) often, without any victory, 
triumph and trample upon the opintons of the ancient Philoſophers, by 
reaſon of his ignorance of what Clemens Alexandrinus ſo expreſly in- 


—— — 


— 
— 
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I Clem. Strom. ſtructs us in, On © r. mp wrols Ths ginoongias "Ecpainos Y aiyryudlodts, 
; | lb, 1. That their manner of Philoſophy was Mofaical and Symbolical. 
Fl And it being ſo evident, that Earth ſignifies ſymbolically with Parme- 
| | nides, there can be no queſtion but Fire ſignifies ſo too, and that it is no 


other than d or Ode, Ather, and anſwer in ſignifications to Light 
i! or Heaven mentioned in the firſt day's Creation, Which is Parmenides 
W *Diog.Laert. his Plaſtical or * Demiurgical Principle (which Fire cannot be) as the 


|. l ee 7- Earth the Material. Such Indications as theſe have I * produced to 
I : 


148 prove that the Pythagorick Philoſophy has reference to Moſes his 
j Text. 


* See Append. And that that Philoſophy which Pythagoras had from the Jews, was 
Al 8 not merely Metaphyſical, but alſo Phyſical or * Mechanical, and of ſuch 
| Philoſophick 4 nature as the Carteſian, not only the Motion of the Earth, which is 
Iii Cabbala, the famed | agg of Pythagoras, and which implies a Vortex about 
my "=" RI 2 the Sun, but alſo the confeſſed Atomical Philoſophy of Leucippus, 
1 A Phils Democritus and Epicurus, fo are of the Italick line, does more fully 
b\ Cabb. ch. 1,evince: Though what they ſpeak of the Vortices are either corrupt no- 
ſ{e8, tions of that School then decaying, or but brokenly and confuſedly ſet 

down by the Hiſtorian. And yet ſomething T have culled out in the life 

| of Farmenides, that is ſo perfectly agreeable to the Carteſian Philoſophy, 
i that nothing can be more, and is indeed the very heart and marrow of it, 
and in 4 manner comprehends or takes hold of all. Which is thus ex- 

"= * Append. preſſed by the Interpreter of Laertius ; * Solem ipſum frigidum eſſe & 
I 28 * calidum: which is a monſtrous ſaying of Parmenides, unleſs the mean- 
0 feet. 5, ing be only this, Solem eſſe vel candentem vel extinctum, alluding to 
lj ; wow and nai. Nor can that be true that goes immediately before, that 
Ii 2 men were generated out of the Sun, but as it is extinft, and becomes an 
1 Earth or Planet. And Des-Cartes his Philoſophy defines thus far, That 
il this out of which man at firſt was made, is of ſuch a Nature as if it had 
been once a Sun, nor dare I define any further. 


i Theunhappyy 16. It is therefore very evident to me, That the ancient Pythagorick, 
. 8 or Judaick Cabbala did conſiſt of what we nom call Platoniſm +and 
5 cal part oi the Carteſianiſm, the latter being as it were the Body, the other the Soul f 


Cabbala from that Philoſophy ; the unhappy disjunction of which, has been a great evil to 


the Metzphy- both: the Metaphylicians growing vain in ſbinnin2 out need 


gle 
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uſeleſs ſubtilties, and ridiculous falſities concerning immaterial Beings; cippu Dink: 
for want of . ſome other Object to exerciſe their Reaſon upon; and the % orien, and K. 


tomical Philoſophers becoming over=credulomus of the power s of Matter: picurus; with 


2 / : 7 , 
nay, 1 may ſay, too too impious and impudent in exploding the belief of arte 5 


Immaterial Beings, in contemning the Rules and Maxims of Virtue and deavour of 
Morality, and in ſhameleſſly obtruding upon the World their Mechani- re- uniting 
cal Surmiſes for neceſſary Demonſtrations, when they were indeed down. again: 
right Falſities and Impoſſibilities. And therefore J do not à little pleaſe | 
my ſelf, in that I have made ſome progreſs towards the reſi uſcitating that 
ancient and venerable Wiſdom again to life, and the bringing toge- 
ther, as it were, of the Soul and Body of - Moſes, fitly inveſting him, 
or cloathing him with the Covering of his own moſt ſacred Text, © 
Which though it ſeemed ſomething an hardy Exploit, and not much un- 
like the raiſing from the dead the aiflimb?d Hippolytus ; yet the confides 
ration of the 1 of Aſculapius could not deterr me from ſo glorious an 
Enterpriſe ; but my free profeſſing it to have been rather a Deſign, 
than an Atchievement, gave me no ſmall aſſurance, that I was ſafe 
enough ſhelter d from any Thunder-clap of either miſedirected Zeal, or 
glowing Envy. 2 3 | 
17. But yet that I may not diſſemble what cannot be conceal'd, that of That what 
Platoniſm and Carteſianiſm which I have applied to Moſes his Text, he applies to 
is in it ſelf, as I conceive, very rational. And I muſt further add, — Text - 
what I dare not conceal nor diſſemble, it being for the intereſt and ſafe- Phlecphn tk 
ty of Religion for me openly and earneſtly to profeſs it ; namely, That Cabbala, he 
what I have apply d, i exquiſitely and unexceptionably fitted to the conceives is 
Text, from the beginning to the end, as ] have made good in the Defence i. 2 aa 
of that Cabbala, and in the Appendix thereto. Which is not a volun- it exquiſitely 
tary Boaſt of mine, but a ſerious profeſſion of the truth, extorted from fits the Text, 


me out of the great ſenſe I have of that 1 it does to the Dionity and but delibe. 


Authority of the Church. For being , that encenng. 


what I have applyd is very conſonant to humane Underſtanding. And the Truth 
conſidering alſo how far that Philoſophy has already got foot in Chriſten- on, 
dom, and how eaſily thoſe victories are gained, which prove the pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction of the conquered, (and ſuch is Truth to the Soul of man) as 


alſo how huzely diſadvantageous it would be to Religion aud Theology to 


eem to be left ſo far behind, or to appear to be ſo oppoſite to that, which 
4 foreſam Re 8 * become the Anas Phil 77 the Learned; 
therefore to prevent all contempt and cavil againſt the Sacrednefi of Chri- 
ftianity, as holding any thing againſt the ſolid truths of approved Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, I thought it neceſſary, and an indiſpenſable duty of that 


Faithfulne ſ. I owe to the Chriſtian Church, publickly to declare, That, if 
any one preſume that he has found ſuch points of Carteſianiſm or Pla- 


toniſm 2s I have applied to the Moſaick letter, to be really true upon 
thorough examination, I dare . to him, that if they be 
fo, thoſe truths were ever lodged in the Text of Moſes, and that no Phi- 


loſopher has any the leaſt pretence to magnify himſelf againſt Religion, and 
11 Ye hurch of God, — ſuch rich dem fs Spa wer ria" 
up, though men have not had, for theſe many Apes, the leiſure or op- 
portunity of unlocking them till now. Which conſideration, I think, is 
of. main importance for ſtopping the mouths of Atheiſtical Wits, and 


con- 
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conciliating unſpeakable Honour and Reverence to Religion and the C hureh, 


in thoſe who are knowing and ingenuous. e 

Thus much rs I muit, and ought to avouch, That what T have 
applyd is exquiſitely fit and applicable to the Text of Moſes, and, I hope, 
without the breach of Modeſty, may alſo add, That it is rational; but it 
muſt be the reſult of a longer deliberation. with my ſelf to avouch it true. 

For I muſt confeſi, though I find my ſelf to have got a Kyy in my hand, 
whoſe ſtructure and make is exquiſitely fitted to every ward in the lock of 
this Moſaick Treaſury, and which turns eaſily, locks, and unlocks, and I 
view within, as ] conceive, ineſtimable riches of Knowledge : het T dare 
not believe mine own eyes, nor conclude whether it be a real Viſion, or 4 
Dream, not knowing, whether this be undoubtedly that ancient golden Key 
of the Cabbala, or one made of baſer. alloy. And truly 4 man's Fealou)y 
may well be the more encreaſed, in that it opens immediately upon thoſe 
two dazling Paradoxes f the Motion of the Earth, and the Pra- 
exiſtence of the Soul, which i enough to make the hardieſt beholder to 
ſtep back, and to ſtrike him into a ſudaen amazement, in which I confeſs 
I ſtand to this very day. At which Timidity of mine, none can juſtly 
wonder that conſiders how ſhie the ancient Fathers were of the Globolity 
of the Earth, and the Inhabitat ian ub by the Antipodes : which was 
indeed the opinion of Pythagoras f old, but the certain Knowledge 

of theſe latter Ages. 8 1 Gs) 

18. Beſides, I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, I know nothing more, nor better 
t0 be alledged for the Motion of the Earth, and other principal points 
of Carte 1ani{m, than what I have compriſed in my Letter to V. C. nor 
any thing more concluſive of the Præ- exiſtence of the Soul, than what 


plainly aſſert. I have produced in my Tr eatiſe of her Immortality; which J brought 
or at leaſt had into View, (As alſo whatever elſe any one ſhall conceive in my Writings 


no diſlike of 


the doctrine 


of the Soul's ; | ; 
Præexiſtence. what is true. Nor did any thing offer it ſelf to my mind that ſeem d | 


Clemens Ale x- | 


andrinus. 


Souls, leaving their celeſtial manſions, did endure the coming into 


AN of wow 6s PagCapor Nacipivios mwnonus]ts e mwy vuohtiTas Te X Man 


in any meaſure to deviate from the common Tra) to enlarge the Object of 
more accurate Tudements ; which confers very much to a right deciſion of 


worth the adding concerning the latter Subjeft of Præ- exiſtence, anleſß 
(beſides my ſhewing that ut was the opinion of all Philoſophers that held 
the Soul immortal, and more particularly of Plato, Ariſtotle, aud Ci- 
cero, Authors appointed us by the very Statutes of our Univerſity ; which 
is enough to make the opinion creditable,) I had taken alſo notice how 
innocent and inoffenſive that doctriue was in the more pure and inteme- 
rate Ages of the Church. = = 
Hor I find Clemens Alexandrinus iz ſeveral places deſcribing it with= 8 
out the leaſt intimation of any diſlike thereof, as in the firſt of _his Stro- 
mata's, where, writing of the Barbarians, (whoſe Wiſdom he ſeem o pre- 
fer before the Greeks, haply in favour to the Hebrews) he ſpeaks thus, 


Aus, Se3s @eaotmvies wuyds Þ 34s, x71 Tadmoya, wilahmroous Ty Umrepsco/piey 
Timy Vaoueiver *AVv &s Twds mov mig]ee, Y pa dvanaCtiius ff & yy.os H 
d muyTwy wilagey VarnauCayn, Any Hier? Ty Ty drSpomey Yves, ol vis Te Eos, 
Y ei u. i. e. It is plain, that the Barbarians did in a 
ſpecial manner honour their Law-givers and Inſtructers, calling 
them Gods. For they conceive, With Plato, that certain good 


this 


3 
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this Tartarus, and reſuming bodies, did partake of all the miſeries 
that attend Generation, as having committed to them the care of 
mankind, to whom they gave Laws, and preach'd Philoſophy. 
Which opinion he is ſo far from exploding, that he premiſes in general, before 
he falls into this Diſcourſe of the Philoſophy of the Nations, this admirable 
compariſon : That as the parts of the Univerſe, though they diſagree one 
from another, yet have a peculiar conſonancy and agreement to the whole 
World; im 5 Ts dpgCapG- N Ejj,) giroogia ÞF dich axid{ar I nya 

nme 7% Abu 4% e det õν,ẽ,N mmi). O g mn ypnutve gung al dt I i xo 
yors N, Tov Abgoy, dxivSwy9s id zu wilt) 3 dxudyay* So, ſaith he, the 
Barbarous and Greek Philoſophy have made the eternal Truth a 
kind of diſcerption of the Theology of the Logos, that abides for 
ever, into diſperſed parts. But he that puts together what is thus 

* diſperſed, and brings them under one perfect conſideration, know 
aſſuredly that this man ſhall ſee to the bottom of Truth. Which 
I was the more willing to rehearſe, I ſeeming to my [elf to have attempted 
ſome ſuch performance as this in my fitting together the ſcatter d Wiſdom 
of the Ancients, into one Moſaick Cabba la. > 1 Fu: 

Again in the third Book, where he diſputes againſt the Marcionites, 
he cites ſeveral ſayings out of Plato, that either 4 to, or directly aver 
the Pre-exiſtence of the Soul, As that out of his Phædo, That it is 
> & ampppirors νννEꝛe S. O, os k m oped dd of drvporr, That it is 
a Traditional Arcanum, that we men in this life are as it were 
kept in a priſon. And he entitles alſo Heraclytus, Pythagoras, So- 

| crates, and Plato at once to this ſage ſaying, ©dvalis ny ixgon iupdiyles 
opioyuvr, ixcon J Gchiſes dy. But that is moſt fully to the purpoſe which 
he cites out of Philolaus the Pythagorean, Mapwpioy) Y  & Nl mx 5 
| wdilers ds qud mas mweres & ure To 04am Tun dx), x, 199dmp & owwan 16 
Naur). The ancient Divines and Prophets (he means, I ſuppoſes 
eſpecially thoſe of the Jews) witneſs that the Soul is join'd to this 
earthly body in a way of puniſhment, that ſo far forth as ſhe is in 
this body, ſhe is, as it were buried. Againſt which Bitonical opini- 
ons Clemens ſhews not the leaſt diſguſt, but only blames Marcion for his 
abuſing them to his abſurd doctrine of the 1 of Marriage, and 
complains that he did ungratefully and unskilfully take occaſion from 
Plato of hatching his own ſtrange and perverſe Opinions. 7 

And after in the ſame manner, though he did zealouſly oppoſe Julius 
Caſſianus for ſpeaking againſt oe ey parts of God's own making, 
in both Male and Female; yet when he mentions his holding of the Præ- 
exiſtence of the Soul; Hy, ſaith he, à yard Fr Thadlowndne, - 
ev Teuy Thy Le drow nul HiawIgony Neves Why eis M,, Y eder 
This noble Spirit ( /aith he, meaning Caſſianus) does ſomething *And it isno 


more expreſly Platonize, in ſaying, That the Soul, a divine Eſſence, wonder Cie- 


and from above, by being effeminated, deſcends ere ge- ſo well of 
neration and corruption. And again in the ſame page, where he has Caſſianus, 


. RD : | is [a1] bimlelf ſeem- 
ats of skins God 
produced Caſſianus his Opinion concerning the Coats of skins God is ſaid ing to aſſert 


70 cloath our firſt Parents with after their fall, (37514 3 Iywdlirs iv the ſame O. 
5 amade me ee) he paſſes it over only with this dilatory hy” or pinion in his 
f e . Threat. 
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Protrege, "Threatning (call it which you will) that he will ſhew that Cafhanus was 
where, deceived, when he had prepartd and perfefted his Treatiſe of the genera- 
ſpeaking of tian f man, but declines to pronoance it an error for the preſeut; and if 
Chriſt, ge, ; | TON TOR Y.Y 1h TW . | 
faith, He did he ever wrote any ſuch Treatiſe, it is manifeſt, that he did not handle 
ad dis e's i- thoſe skins ſo rudely, but that they were tranſmitted to that excellent Di. 
carts dau- ſciple of his Origines Adamantius, that Miracle of the Chriſtian World, 
Act The ey that Deſcription of his life and worth be true which we find in Euſe- 
dr ep flu. ius. For certainly (to ſay nothing 'of his (tupendons parts" and abili- 
Oct ines A. Les, mhith his greateſt Adverſaries will not deny) it will be very hard to 
core example ſo ſincere and zealous an adheſion to the cauſe of Chrift, eden to 
Clemens bis the contempt of Death, and Aefire of Martyrdom. Which was uo inconfi- 
and derate excurſion Fa a juvenile fervour in him, but a permanent falthful- 
neſs and fortitude of Spirit; it being uſnal with that holy man to affiſt 
and encourage all the Martyrs, as well thoſe unt nomm to him of bis 
acquaintance, oper) to accompany them to their execution, friendly embra- 2 
cing them, and admini ſtring to them all the comfort he could, to his fre- 2 
quent hazard of being ſtoned by the incenſed multitude. 5 1 
It will ſeem à leſf matter to take notice of his aſſiduous reading and me- 1 
ditating on the holy Scripture day and night, and his wholly neglecting the 1 
World for the eaſure of divine contemplation, and the. ſervice of the 7 
Church of Chriſt, his exceſſive Charity to the indigent, his frequent Faſt = 
ings and lyings on the ground, his undergoing cola and nakednef, his go . 
ing barefoot on the hard ſtones, his abſtinence from wine, and ſing ular 1 
bf Temperance in all the pleaſures of Nature. Whoſe great example of an 2 
i a Aſcetick life gain'd many diſciples to the Church, and bred ap and fur- 5 
I niſhed out many undaunted Champions of the Chriſtian Faith, who willing- 
i N ly laid down t ei lives for the love of the Lord Jeſus. Such out of Ori- 
118 gen's School were Plutarchus, the two Sereni, Heraclides, Heron, 
| Rhais, and Baſilides, who receiv'd the Crown of Martyrdom throuoh the 
þ interceſſion of that illuſtrious Virgin-Martyr Potamiæna. What reful 2 
bh calamities Sung himſelf alſo anderwent in the Decian Perſecution, what 1 
J Fetters and ToWents of Body, what caſtings into Priſons and Dungeons, 1 
W what ſtretching and racking of limbs, what terrors of fire and burnings, are 0 
0 to be read in the records of the Eccleſiaſtick Hiſtory ? | 
[11188 Theſe and ſuch like Taſtances as theſe, will make good the Integrity aud 
. 0 Holineſs of this Venerable Father. But I mut confeſs J ſhould be loath 
1 to he bound to anſwer for the truth of all thoſe Opinions that are imput- 
ul ed to him. As for his making the Sun, Moon, and Stars, living and intel- 


—ů — 8. — — — 2 2 L 


0 ligent Creatures: which ſhews that he was a better Divine than Naturaliſt. 
ih ths affurmith that the power of- God # finite; and that he made oxly fo 
| | many things 4s did not imply 4 Contradiction to be managed by his Pro. 
1/118 vidence. Which Error Gf it was Origen's) certainly was intended for an 


i : Apology for God's not making the World infinite, and ſhews that the Re- 
0 verend Father had a greater ſolicitude for the Sovereign Goodneſs of 
| God, than for his Power. His making the Puniſhment of the Devils and 
of the Damned not eternal : which yet Jacobus Merlinus quits him of 
by the Teſtimony of at leaſt ten ſeveral Citations out of his Writings. 
His ſaying, That the bodies of men at the Reſurreion will be raiſed in an 
| 5 | | | Or- 


| Soul of our Saviour was the ſame that was in Adam: which yet is, im- thee. Excerge.\_ 


the opinion of the Soul's Præ- exiſtence, but rather favourers thereof, ap- * 
pears out of the great eſteem they had of Origen, and particularly out of 
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Orbicular figure. which is expreſiy againſt what * Methodius Lallpes * See Phoe, 

' igen; ly, that his opinion was, That every 01 „ Bibliothec, © 
concerning Origen ; namely, t panton was, That every one at the | 
Reſarrettion ſhould appear exattly in his own particular Form and Shape, YT Re 
as is.rightly obſerved in the Letter of. Reſolution, whoever was the Au- 
thor thereof; for I profeſs I know not whois, much le am I the Author of 
it my ſelf, as ſome have grounaleſly imagined. His. * aſſerting that the · Phot. Bil li- 


gf. 


poſſible for him ever to aſſert, he ſo expreſly declaring, that the Soul of the 7. 
Meſſias ever ſinned. And laſtly to omit ſeveral others, his tragſmitting 
the Souls of men into the bodies of brutes: which I queſtion not, and 
could eaſily prove, to be 77 Father d as well upon Pythagoras as Ori- 
gen. But ſome phanſyfal followers of both did affix theſe unhandſome 


and ridiculous Appendages, thinking every vain addition to be an im- 
provement 0 thoſe pure doctrines which were anciently deliver'd to the 
World. And ſuch was Præ- exiſtence in the Church of the Jews, where 


z0 ſuch Fooleries were mix'd with it. And if it had ſo continued among it 


the Origeniſts, certainly it would never have fallen under pablick cenſare : 


though I dare not lay the blame ſolely upon them, their malevolent Ad- 
verſaries taking liberty enough to charge Origen with ſuch things as had 
no ground at all of report. Such was that formal ſtory of his caſting in- 
cenſe on the Altar of an Idol, being pat to his choice whether he would yield 
to that, or the abuſe of his body by an Æthiopian. Which is nothing but 
a * mere Romance, built upon the greatneſſof. Origen's name and virtues, * See Epitem, 
2 repute, though it may ſeem much blemiſhd by that publick cenſure Spondan. Aun. 
in the fifth General Council; yet he that con(iders, that the Particulars 8 Fa 


his Condemnation were wholly removed out of the Records of that Council 


by the ſame power that firſt occaſioned his cenſure, may eaſily fd what will 
repair Origen's credit, in a great meaſure without, any detriment to the Au- 
thority of that grand Convention: For it was their Wrong, not their 


Fault, that they were miſinformed. 


S. Baſil alſo and Gregory Nazianzen, hat they were no enemies to S. Balil and 
| Gregory Na- 
anzen. 


that Preſent that Nazianzen made unto Theodorus Tyaneus, of a Book 

of Excerptions out of Origen*s Writings, compiled by himſelf and $. Ba- 

ſil, which is ſtyl'd genius ,p wherein are feveral Paſſages that plainly 

imply, or directly afform the Pre-exiſtence of the Soul. > eo Ny. fl 
The next open Aſſertor of the Souls Pra-exiſtence, is Syneſius Biſhop Syneſins Bt» 

of Cyrene, who, in a Letter to his Brother, does ſeriouſly profeſs that ſhop of Cy- 

he cannot accept of that honourable employment offer'd him, without the li- © 

berty of enjoying ; nay, I may ſay, of profeſſing certain opinions of his, 

which had been à long time rooted in him upon duly-confiderated reaſons, 

in the head of which he names this of the Præ-exiſtence of the Soul. 

Au, Y p u A mls ,. Tyre ywwn vpiter, In good earneſt, * Epiſt. 105. 


* 


ſaith he, T ſhall never conſent that the Soul is of later exiſtence 
than Body or Matter : and deals ſo apertly, that he gives directions 10 


his Brother to divulge the Letter to the Scholaſticks, as he calls them, 


that ſo it might be communicated to that Reverend Father that offer'd him 


the Employment. Which freedom notwithſtanding in profeſſing the opinion, 
was no barr to his Preferment. c 
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Arnobius. To theſe you tay add the authority alſo of two Latin Fathers, Arno- 
dius and Prudentius. The 2 of whom writes thus expreſly concern- 


le, F ven; ing this point; * Nonne Deo omnes debemus hoc ipſum primum 
5 1. . ſumus, quod eſſe homines dicimur, quod ab eo vel miſſi, vel 


lapſi cæcitate, wjus in corporis vinculis continemur ? The other thus, 
prudentius. in his Hymnus in Exequiis Defunctorum; 


Patet, ecce, fidelibus ampli 
. - Via lucida jam Paradiſi: 
„ Licet & nemus illud adire 
ö Homini quod ademerat unguis. 
| Illic, precor, optime Ductor, 
x Famulam tibi præcipe mentem 
Gentiali in ſede ſacrari, | 
Quam liquerat exul & errans. 
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Which laſt werſe anſwers exactly to that expreſſion of Syneſius in his 3 
Hymns, where he calls his Soul guys n, for quitting Heaven, and wan- 2 
N dering into this lower World. LOT IN | 
14 g. Auguſtine, . Auguſtine alſo ſpeaks ver favourably of this opinion in his de * 
| Lib. 1. Liberoarbitrio, where he writes thus, Utrum ante conſortium hujus 
1 corporis alia quadam vita vixerit animus, magna quæſtio eſt, mag- 
. bib. 3. num ſecretum. And then in & another * of the ſame Treatiſe, ſpeak 
i ing again of the Souls Præ-exiſtence, he tells us freely and ingenouſly, 
II Si de Deo aliud ſenſerimus quam eſt, intentio noſtra non in beati- 
tt tem ſed in vanitatem compellet. De creatura vero ſiquid aliter 
quam ſeſe habet ſenſerimus, dummodo non id, pro cognito percep- 
toque teneamus, nullum periculum. And in a third place, in his 
diſcuſſion of that Fourfold Quzre ; namely, Whether the Souls be propa- 
gated, created, ſent from God out of ſome hidden Repoſitory where they did 
præ: exiſt, or fell hither of their own accords, Aut nondum iſta quæſtio, 
| ſaith he, a diyinorum librorum Catholicis tractatoribus pro merito 
iratis & perplexitatis evoluta atque illuftrata eſt ; aut, ſi 
} eſt, nondum in manus noſtras ejuſmodi literæ perve- 
nerunt. Mhence, methinks, it is ver) plain that the primeval Ages of 
the Church had no ill conceit of the opinion of the Soul's Pre-exiſtence, 
The Author Mhich may further be evinced by the Book of Wiſdom, where the 
of — 29 Pre-exiſtence of the Soul is as conſpicuous as the Sun in the firmament, 
of Wiſdom. *. ” . 3 , 
Wild. 8. 19. in theſe words; For I was a witty child, and of a good fpirit ; yea 
rather, being good, I came*unto a body undefiled. Of which there 
can be no ſenſe without the Soul's Pra-exiftence. And a further pledge of 
the certainty of this interpretation is that moſt rational conjecture of them = 
that conclude Philo the Jew to be the Author of this Book, with whom 1 
there is no opinion more familiar than that of Pre-exiſtence ; beſides other 
| footſteps of his impreſſion, as that eſpecially concerning Aaron's robe, 
Wiſs. 13.24" here he ſaith, That the whole World was in the long garment, 
and the Majeſty of God upon the Diadem of his head. Mhich an- 
ſwers exquiſitely to what T have produced out of him for the explainins 
Chap. 5, Thoſe Sibylline verſes ] cite in my * Appendix to the Defence of my Philo- 
ſect. 3. | | fophich 
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ſophick Cabbala. Wherefore the Church in thoſe primitive times jo well 
approving of this Book of Wisdom, it hoes 2 inoffenſivenck £ that 
wary? f 5 f „ per, ee 5 A 
aſtty, from that queſtion put to our Saviour himſelf by his diſciples, Out bleſs 
(Maſter, who did fn 12 an, or his Parents, 5 he 4 2 Saviour * 
blind ?) and his not at all chaſtizing them, nor ſhewing the leaſt diſlike of rote 
this Sup p ofition of Pr e-exiſtence vulgarly known then to the Jews, and 
plainly imply'd in the queſtion; I ſay, « man may fetch a demonſtration 
from hence, That there is no hart in the opinion, no poyſon nor danger theres 
in, elſe aſſuredly our Saviour having ſo fit an opportanity, would not 
have — * diſcovery thereof. © TT | | 
19. And that there is not the leaſt evil, or flighteſf colliſion or claſhin i 
in this ypotheſis with the * an liter 2 of the ' 3 a 2 
uni verſally acknowledged Canon of Faith, I am as certain as that the clear <aibing of 
Air will not exclude the light of the Sun, but both be compriſed in the gy mon 
ſame ſpace. That which it ſeems moſt repugnant to, is the derivation of —_ 
Original Sin from Adam. Bat they that aſſert the Pre-exiſtence of the Original fin 
Soul, do not underſtand the Myſtery aright, if they uppoſe not all Souls from Adam 
that come according to natural Order into theſe terreſtrial Tenements, to be 
in the ſtate of ſilence firſf. Which makes them in 4 manner as if they 
were not before, and the whole ſcene of things evillently to begin from 
Adam. Whoſe Soul God incorporating into ſuch 4 Paradiſiacal body, as 
did naturally charm his mind into as full a poſſibility of not falling, as 
the uſual orthodox Theology ſuppoſes Adam to have been in, and deſigning 
the ſame advantage, if he had ſtood, to be derived upon his Poſterity ; 
it is plainly manifeſt from hence, that his fall was the cauſe of 4 
which we now call, Original Sin; that is to ſay, of that over-proportion- 
ated Pronenefs, and al moct irreſiſtible Proclivity to what is evil: So far is 
this Hypotheſis of Pre-exiſtence from claſhing with the derivation of Ori- 
ginal Sin from Adam. 
Nay, I will add further, that what is ſaid in Scripture of the firſt and 
ſecond Adam cannot ſo well be underſtood as upon the Hypotheſis of Pre- 
exiſtence, and of an antecedent lapſe of Souls in another ſtate. For I de- 
ſire any one to conſider without prejudice, what ſo good meaning there can | 
be of thoſe words of S. Paul, where he ſays, that Adam was the figure of . 5. 14. 
him that was to come, that is to ſay, of Chriſt, as that the office of 
Adam was preludious to, and typical of the office of Chriſt. Which 
mould be very dilute, if it was only in this, that he was a pablick Perſou 
as he was, but had not in any ſenſe incumbent upon him the care of the 
Redemption of the Sons of men. Wherefore the office of Adam was to 
tranſmit that wholeſome and paradifiacal complexion of body to his Seed, 
(in ſuch ſort as our ordinary Theology determines thereof) and thereby to 


. 
39 


3 be, as it were, the Saviour and Redeemer of his poſterity from the ill effects 
"4s of that former lapſe they had fallen into; whence he was exquiſitely the 
z figure of him that was to come. But this earthly Adam failing in 


his office, the Heavenly was ag ors in his room, who is & able to j;,; * 257 
| fave to the utmoſt. Which Hypotheſis ' in my mind makes S. Paul, 
and this part of the Myſtery of our Religion, wonderfally eaſy and intel- 


4 ligible. 
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xXxvi 8 The P 8 EFA CE general. 
borne (ee Theſe, and ſuch like things as theſe may be alledged in the behalf of that 


wade in mere ancient point of Platoniſm, The Præ-exiſtence of the Soul. 
Philoſophical 20. But for mine own part, though I were as certain of the truth o 
Speculations Platoniſm and Carteſianiſm in all thoſe points of them which I have 
need oblige applied to the Text of Moſes in my Philoſophick Cabbala, as I am of a- 
ſcience o my Mathematical Demonſtration ; yet I do not find my ſelf bound in con- 
make pro- ſcience to profeſs my opinion therein any farther than is with the good 
4 — bac liking or permiſſion of my Superiors. For thongh thoſe Theories were ſo 
the good lik. certain to me, yet I am as certain that Mathematical certitude is not abſo- 

ing of his Lute, and that God alone is infallible. | | | 

Supericurs. But that I may not ſeem injurious to my ſelf, nor give ſcandal unto 
others by this fo free profeſſion, I am neceſſitated to add, That the Con- 
ſcience of every holy Rid ſincere Chriſtian is as ſtrictiy bound up in mat- 
ters of Religion, plainly and 'expreſly determined by the infallible Oracles 
of God, as it is free in Philoſophical Speculations : And that though out 
of love to his own. eaſe, or in a reverential regard to the Authority of the 
Church, which undoubtedly every ingenious ſpirit is ſenſible of, he may 
have a great deſire to ſay, profeſf, and do as they would have him; yet 
in caſes 0 this kind, where any is expected contrary to the plain and ex- 
preſs ſenſe of thoſe Divine M. ritings, he cannot bat find himſelf ſtreightenꝰd 
Wit! Mero dene, and will certalwly be conſtrained Ty d N68 pee Is d 3} td ff 
lib. 5. u. 63. , (as the Lacedæmonians are ſaid to have done, though upon a re- 
| ligious miſtake :) or rather he will uſe that ſhort, but weighty apology of the 
400i, 5. 29. Apoſtle, Hes dug Sd 216 wane νοαννε That God is to be obey*d 
Wi EI rather than men. By | 3 | 
VI Theſe are the Adamantine Laws and Tyes of Religion, againſt which no 
Ii | man can repine, but he muſt repine againſt the Being of a God, or 4s 
ol gainſt his indiſpenſable Right of being ſerved in the firſt place, and of 
binding our conſciences to believe, and our tongues to profeſs what 
8 truths he has in a miraculous manner communicated to the World upon 
jt Mate: 10. 33: Terms. He that denies me before men, him will I deny before my 
| . Father which is in Heaven. Bat in Philoſophical Theories, ſuch as the 
li | Pre-exiſtence of the Soul, the Motion of the Earth, and the like, where 
16 God has not required our profeſſion, nor our Eternal Intereſt is concern'd, 
1 nor that which dictates is infallible ; though we ſhould conceit to our 
05 ſelves a Mathematical aſſurance of the Concluſions, yet I must profeſs, as I 
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' ſaid before, that I do not ſee that any one is conſcientiouſly bound to a- 
130 | verr them againſt the Authority of the Church under which he lives, if 
00 they ſhould at any time diſlike them, but that he may with a ſafe con- 
WH. 8 | ſcience compromiſe with his Superiours, and uſe their language and phraſes 
| concerning ſuch things. For if it was a Vertue in that holy and dene- 


rable Law-giver Moles, with ſuch prudence and paternal ſweetneſs to con- 5 
deſcend to the Capacity of the Vulgar, as to 4. ebe the Creation of the : 
| World, according to the Appearance of things to them; certainly it can- | 
1 not be a Vice in us, in humble ſubmiſſion and reverence to the Gover- 
1 | nourc of the Charch, (let our private judgment be what it will) to re- 
"Wy ceive their definitive modes and phraſes of ſpeech in thoſe things where God 
| has not tyd us to the contrary. 
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HOW; Which one ſeemed fo montre ai extra vugunt ro nun, Text be true, 
World ; Approbation will hardly be able to lep 4 man, But eee n 3 real 
%%% ((C 
and glorious; tb} will there dd rhen eue bot, we on ot behalf faick Cabbala; 
will appeal tg the Jews, whether it b h Fowl Reſtaltatien of" Hs Mo- 

faick Cabbala, and whether we ſo devoutly worſhip the incarnate Logos 

for nought, the bleſſing of ſound Reaſon, and a . Bows Spirit being ſo 


conſpicuouſly found amongſt the Chriſtians, the affettionate Adorers of the 
Lord Jeſus. _ 
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S S HO L IA 
On the GENERAL PREFAC E. 


ECT. 4. pag. vi. l. 3 4. ---- Meaning of my intefveaving of Plato- 
niſm and Carteſianiſm ſo frequently as I do, &c. What is meant 
here by Carteſianiſm, (and likewiſe by Platoniſm) is not meant uni- 
verſally, but only of ſome more ſele&t Theorems. For that part 
of it which inſinuates that the World was either created or con- 
ſiſted by mechanick Reaſons, I not only refuſe to admit, but ex- 
lode, as you may ſee in my Exchiridion Metaphyſicum, and in my 
Epiſtle ad V. C. | 
Sec. 8. pag. x. l. 33. Nor have I to this day, met with either man 
or book that could produce any thing, &c. The Truth of which thing 
will appear plain enough to you from what occurrs in the Scholia 
8 the Antidote againſt Atheiſm, Book 1. Chap. 8. and in the Appendix 
Chap. 4, 5, 6, 7. | £3 I» 

Seck 4 100 xv. I. 22. Or at leaſt may be eſſentially 225 to Mat- 
ter, &c. For what relates to the opinion of the Nullibiſts, T have a- 
bundantly demonſtrated how wild a notion it is, in my Enchiridion 
Metaphyſicum, Chap. 27. 8 

Sect. 15. pag. xvii. I. 33. But the former 2 that affirms the 
Ground eternal. If by this Ground be underſtood a Potentiality of 
external future Creation, it may juſtly be calPd eternal: But if by 
it an Abyſs of Monades be ſuppos'd.to have been from eternity, it 
is highly improbable. | 3 

Sect. 18. pag. xxi. l. 22. This noble Spirit, ſays he, &c. Truly it is 
= not at all tobe wonder'd at, that Clement ſhould ſpeak ſo favoura- 
5 bly of Caſian, ſince he ſeems to aſſert the ſame opinion in his Pro- 
5 trepticon, where ſpeaking of Chriſt, he ſays, ad bie eis be, draxarcions 
Th; & uv ep to recal to Heaven thoſe that were caſt on the 
Earth. e 5 

0 ect. 
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Scholia on the PR EFACE general. | 
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SeQ..20. pag. XXV. I. ib Tet 1 do not nd my ſelf bound in con- 
ſtience, c. What is mentioned in this Section concerning the Phi- 
| | Ilbᷣ0uſophical Cabbala, or rather the Phyſical, or interpretation of Bereſhith, 
| I IT wogld have the fame be underſtood. of Mercgva, or the inter- 
| pretation of Eegcbiel's Viſan, which is in this Volume : For there 
1s rn reaſon for 1 5 - 7 7 ; en YR 

| 21. pag. XXV1. I. 77. But if Time, that brings on all great things 
Kc. I would likewiſe have the ſame to be extended to 2 
Expoſition as well as to Bereſbith. RY 
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N H 0V lis | here, . Reader, DON 
| for thy Ofe, the Philoſophical Colle- 
Ctions of that moſt Excellent Perſon, 
Dr. HENRY More; /0 deſervediy celebrated 
f the bel Judges in the late Time in which he 
ved 


400 thou art n to be NS ed That, fk 
Fs the Philoſophical Treatiſes themſelves,\ as they 
were at firſt collected together by bim, they are 
enriched now with all che Scholia, or. Notes, 
that he added to them afterwards in bis. Latin 
Edition of theſe Works; wbich both anſwer 0bjetti- 
ons, and tend in general very highly t to. 0 * 
provement f the whole. _ 
Ir is only to be noted, that whereas all 78 = 
ther Scholia are tranſlated into Engliſli for 4 
common aſe, and to make.” em of 4 Piece with the 
Engliſh Diſcourſes, the Scholia upon the Cab- 
FAN remain alone _as Printed in their, original 
Latin. 5 The Reaſons of i which are, the Diſappoint= 
' ments that mere met with in [ame Perſons that 
ſhould have Tranſlated them, and were chiefly on 
"this Occaſion depended on; the haſtening as much 
as e the Edition of the Mork, and nat ſtay= 
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An Advertiſement to the READ ER. 
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ing over-long for the Tranſlation hop'd for, of this 
Part of the Notes upon it; ſome Difficulty more 
than ordmary, :eſpecrally as to ſome Plates, there 
might be in the Matter of theſe Scholia; and 
their being fitted rather for the uſe of the Learned, 
than of - other Perſons, who will with greater Ad- 
vantage read them in Latin than in Fngliſh : 
For theſe Cauſes, as I ſaid, it is, that they remain 
in the Latin by themſelves; and tis hop'd, the 
Candid will accept the Apology, or extuſe the 
Fault. F 5 
For the Treatiſes themſelves, they will be all 
| found curious and important; and far from being 
bandled in a Vulear Way: And however they are 
ſad to be Philoſophical, they are at the ſame 
Time, by their Intermixtures and Tendency, very 
highly Moral, or Divine; and contain the "_ 
improved Notions, or ſublime Theories, that the 


Mind of Man can riſe to eaſily, or be entertained 


Cy 


—_— 6 
For thoſe that are both of pious and ſpeculative 
Genius s, and regard more what is true or noble, 
than what is Vulgar or Popular, theſe Writings of 
the Author will be for ever eſteemed: As for others, 
they bade certainly a Right to be contented with 
their own Thoughts ; and it was the Author's Ob= 
ſervation, That every Creature both chooſeth its 
own Food, and loves to zo on in its own 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE, 
THE 
Lady AN N E. 
Viſcounteſs 


Covvav and KILVU LTA. 


Ma a Mu, 


HE 1 opinion, or rather certain knom= 
lrage of your ſingular Wit and Vertues, 


has emboldened, or, to ſpeak more proper- 
h, ze me to make choice of none other than 
our ſelf for a Patroneſs of this preſent Treatiſe ſe 
For beſides that I do your Ladyſhip that Ri 
as alſo this 7 Age and ſucceeding Fin 
rity, as to be-a.witneſs to the World of ſuch eminent 
Acton and tranſcendentWarth; ſo Ido not 
a little pleaſe my ſelf, while I find my ſelf aſſured 
in my own conceit, that Cebes bis myſterious and 
judicious Piece of Morality hung up in the Temple 
of Saturn, (which was done in way of Divine Ho- 
nour to the Wiſdom of. the Deity) was not mare 
EF ſafely and ſuitably placed, 1 this care ful 
Praught f Natural Theology or Meraghy 
| ſicks, which I have dedicated to ſo Noble, ſo e, 
243 ſoPious a Perſonage. And for my own, art, 


it ſeems to me as real a point of Religious \ or- 
ſhip to honour the Vertuous, as fo relieve the 
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Neceflitous, which Chriſtianity terms no leſs 
than a Sacrifice. Nor 1s there any thing bere 
of Hyperboliſm' or high-flown Language; it being 
agreed upon by all fides, by Prophets, Apoſtles, and 
ancient Philoſophers, that holy and good Men are 


the Temples of the Living 7 And verily 
the Reſi 225 of Divinity 17 ſo conſpicuous in 


that 2 Pulchritude of your noble Perſon, 


that Plato, if be were alive again, might find 
his timorous Suppoſition brought into abſolute At, 
and to the enraviſhment of his amazed Soul might 
bebold Vertue become viſible to hig outward 
[7 ht. And truly, Madam, [ muſt. confeſs that 


fo Divine 4 Conſtitution as this wants no Pre- 


ſervative, ein 4 both devoid and uncapable 0 
Infection; an 


Complexion and generoys. frame. of 


nay, if they were but brought to 45 equilibrions 
A's and, as they ſay, flood hut Neutrals, 


that is, If as many as are ſuppoſed. to bave no 


the Divine Life, 4ů0 not out of a baſe ignorant 


fear irreconcilably hate bim; aſſuredly this An- 
tidote of mine mould either prove needleſs and 


er foone, or, if Occaſion ever called for it, 
4 moſt certain Cure. For this Truth of the 


Exiſtence of God being 4 as clearly demonſtrable 


as any Theorem in Mathematicks, it would 
not fail of minning as firm and as univerſal Aſſent, 
dig nor th e fear of a ſad After=clap pervert Mens 

UOnder= 


that if the reſt of the World 
bad attain 4 but th the leaft Degree of ebis ound 


lode by Gu vor dy knowledge or experience of 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatoryß. 
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.Underſtandings, and Prejudice and:Intereſt pre- 
tend uncertainty and. obſcurity in ſo plain a mat= 
ter. But conſidering the ſtate of things. av«they 
4 are, I cannor but Pronounce, that there 15. more 
N neceſſity of this my Antidote than I could wiſh 
& there were. But if there were leſs or none at all, 
5 jet tbe pleaſure that may be reaped in peruſal 
5 af this Treatiſe (even by ſuch as by an holy Faith 
£ and divine Senſe are ever held faſt in a full aſ= 
ſent. to ths Concluſion I drive at) will. ſufficiently 
compenſate 'the pains in the\penning thereof, For 
as the beſt Eyes, and moſt able to behold: the pure 
Light, do not unmillingly turn their backs on the 
San, to view bis refratted Beauty in the delightful 
colours of the Rainbow; ſo the perfeFeſt Minds, 
and the molt lively poſſeſt of the Divine Image, can- 
not but take contentment and pleaſure in obſerving 
the glorious Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, ſo 
fairly drawn out and skilfully variegated in the 
ſundry Objetts of external Nature. Which de- 
light, :hough it redound to all, yet not fo much 
to any as to thoſe that are of a more Philoſophi= 
cal and Contemplative Conſtitution; and therefore, 
Madam, moſt of all to Your ſelf, whoſe Geni- 
us ] know to be ſo ſpeculative, and Wit ſo pene- 
trant, that in the knowledge of things as well Na- 
tural as Divine you have not only out=gone all of 
your own Sex, but even of that other alſo, whoſe 
ages have not given them over=much the (tart uf 
you, And afſaredly your Lady(bip's Wiſdom 
OS © and 
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hy The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


and Judgment can never be highly enough com- 


mended, that makes the beſt uſe that may be of thoſe 
ample Fortunes that Divine Providence bas be- 
ſtowed upon you. For the beſt reſult of Riches, 
I mean in reference to our ſelves, is, that finding 
our ſelves already well provided for, we may be 
fully Maſters of our own time: And the beſt im- 
provement of this time 15 the Contemplation 
of God and Nature; where:n if tbeſe preſent 
Labours of mine may prove ſo grateful unto you 
and ſerviceable as I bave been bold to preſage, 


next to the winning of Souls from Atheiſm, it is 


is the ſmeeteſt fruit they can ever yield to 
| Your Ladyſhip's ' 
humbly-devoted Servant, 


_ Henxy Moxrs. 


s FAS, 
38-5 
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The PREFACE. 


1. The Author's Apolag y for writing this Treatiſe, there being o 
man already on the ſame Subject. 2. That what he has wrote are 


the proper Emanations of bis own Mind, and may have their pecu- 
liar ſerviceableneſs for Men of the like Genius. 3. That be affe&s 
not Rhetorick, nor Philology, nor the pompous numeroſity of more 
popular Arguments, but ſolid and unreſiſtible Reaſon in a perſpicuous 
Method. 4. That he has undeniably demonſtrated the Exiſtence 


of God, this one Poſtulate being but admitted, That our Facul- 


ties are true. 5. His peculiar Management of the firſt Argument 
of D:s-Cartes. 6. And the Reaſon of his Rejection of the reſt. 
7. His caution and choiceneſs in the Managing ſuch Arguments as 
are fetch'd from the more general Phænomena of Nature. 8. 4s 
alſo in thoſe of Animals. 9. His careful choice in ſuch Hiſto- 
Ties as tend to the proving of Spirits. 10. His aſſuredneſs o 
that kind of Argument. 14. The reaſon of bis declining the reci- 


tal of the miraculous Stories of Holy Writ. 12. His ſtudied 


Condeſcenſion and compliance with the Atheiſt, to win him from 
his Atheiſm. 


ReavuR, | 33 
Y what inducements I was drawn to publiſh this 
preſent Treatiſe, notwithſtanding the Numeroſity 


1. 


much immodeſty my ſelf as to ſpeak any thing that may ſeem 


to give it any precellency above what is already extant in the 


World about the ſame matter. Only I may fay thus much, 
that I did on purpole abſtain from reading any Treatiſes con- 
cerning this Subject, that I might the more undiſturbedly 


write the eaſie Emanations of mine own Mind, and not be car- 


ried off from what ſhould naturally fall from my ſelf, by pre- 

poſſeſſing my Thoughts by the inventions of others. 
2. I have writ therefore after no Copy but the eternal Cha- 

racters of the Mind of Man, and the known Phænomena of 


Nature. 


of the Writings of this kind, I had rather leave 
to thine own quick- ſightedneſs to ſpy out, than be put upon ſo 
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Nature. And all Men conſulting with theſe that endeayour to 


write Senſe, though it be not done alike by all Men, it could 
not happen but I ſhould touch upon the fame Heads that 
others have that have wrote before me: Who, tho they 
may merit very high Commendation for their learned At- 


chievements; yet I hope my endeavours have been ſuch, 


that tho they care not to be corrivals or partners in their 
praiſe and credit, yet I do not diſtruſt but they will do 
their ſhare towards that publick Good, that ſuch. Perfor- 
mances uſually pretend ro aim ae. 
For that which did embolden me to publiſh this preſent 


Treatiſe was not, as I ſaid before, becauſe I flatter d my 


ſelf in a Conceit that it was gayer or more plauſible than 
what is already in the Hands of Men; but that it was of 


a different ſort, and has its peculiar Serviceableneſs and 


Advantages apart and diſtinct from others; whoſe proper 
preeminences it may, aloof off, admire, but dare not in any 


wiſe compare with. So that there is no Tautology com- 
mitted in recommending what I have written to the pub- 


lick view, nor any leſſening the Labours of others, by thus 
offering theFruit of mine own. For conſidering there are ſuch 
ſeveral complexions and tempers of Men in the World, 
I do not diſtruſt but that, as what others have done has 
been very acceptable and profitable to many, ſo this of 
mine may be well reliſh'd of ſome or other, and ſo ſeem 
not to have been wric in vain. Hs 


3. For though cannot promiſe my Reader that I ſhall | 


entertain him with ſo much winning Rhetorick and pleaſant 
Philology as he may find elſewhere ; yer I hope he will 


acknowledge, if his Mind be unprejudic'd, that he meets 


with ſound and plain Reaſon, and an eaſie and clear Method. 
And though I cannot furniſh him with that copious va- 


riety of Arguments that others have done; yet the frugal 


carefulneſs and ſafeneſs of choice that I have made in them, 
may compenſate their paucity. „ 


For 
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For appeal to any Man, whether the propoſal of ſuch as 
will eaſily admit of evaſions (though they have this peculiar 
advantage, that they make far greater pomp, and at firſt 
ſight ſeem more formidable for their multitude) does not em- 
bolden the Atheiſt, and make him fancy, that becauſe he can 
ſo eaſily turn the edge of theſe, the reſt have no more ſoli- 
dity than the former; but that if he thought good, and had 
leiſure, he could with like facility enervate them all. 

4. Wherefore I have endeavour d to inſiſt upon ſuch alone 
as are not only true in themſelves, but are unavoidable to 
my. Adverſary, unleſs he will caſt down his ſhield, forſake 
the free uſe of the natural Faculties of his Mind, and pro- 


fels himſelf a mere puzzled Sceptick, But if he will with 


us but admit of this one Poſtulate or Hypotheſis, That our Fa- 


culties are true; though I have ſpoke modeſtly in the Diſ-- 2101 


courſe it ſelf, yet I think I may here, without vanity or boaſt- 
ing, freely profeſs, that I have no lels than demonſtrated, 
That there is a God: And by how much more any Man ſhall 
ſexipuſly endeavour to reſiſt the ſtrength of my Arguments, 
chat by ſo much the more ſtrong he ſhall find them; (as 


he that preſſes his weak finger againſt a wall of Marble 


and that they can appear flight to none but thoſe 
that careleſly and flightly conſider them. For ' I bor- 


rowed them not from Books, but fetch d them from 
the very nature of the thing it ſelf, and indel ible Ideas 


of the Soul of Man. ee TA 2990 HT « 
J. And I found, that keeping my ſelf within ſo narrow a 
compals, as not to affect any Reaſonings but ſuch as had 
very clear affinity and cloſe connexion wirt the Subject in 
hand, I naturally hit upon whatever was material to my 
purpoſe; and ſo contenting my ſelf with my en, recei- 
ved nothing from the great ſtore and riches of others! And 


what I might eaſily remember of others, I could not lee paſs, 


if in my own judgment it was obnoxious to evaſion. For 


I intended not to impoſe upon the Atheiſt, but really to 
convince him. And therefore Des- Cartes, whoſe Mechanical 


Wit I can never highly enough admire, might be no Maſter of 
Metaphyſicks to me. Whence it is that I make uſe but of his 
firſt Argument only, if I may not rather call it the Schools, 
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or mine own. For | chink I have managed it in ſuch ſort, 
and every way fo propt it and ſtrengthened it, that I may 
challerige in it as much intereſt as any. 


6. But as for his following Reaſons, that ſuppoſe the 


* Per Realita- & Ob jefive Reality of the Idea of a God does exceed che effi 
fem left. ciency of the Mind of Man, and that the Mind of Man, were 


vam Ide in- 


zelligoentiza- it not from another, would have conferred all that perteeti 


N N on upon it ſelf that it has the Idea of; and, laſtly, that ĩt hav- 


Ideam quate- ing no power to conſerve it ſelt, and che preſent and fu- 
nuseſt in Idea. 
Nam qu.ecun- 


que Pere, continually reproduc d, that is, conſerv'd, by ſine higher 


mus tanquam 


inIdearum ob- Cauſe, which muſt be God; theſe grounds, 1 ſay, being fo 
es eaſily evaded by the Acheiſt, durſt not truſt to them, unleſs 


Ciel Reſp had the Author's Wir to defend them, who was handſomely 
a1 Object. 2. able to make good any thing. But they ſeem to me to 
Dean be liable ro ſuch evaſions as I can give no ſtop to. 
For the Mind of Man, as the Atheiſt will readily reply, 
may be able of her ſelf to frame ſuch an actual Idea of God as 
is there diſputed: of; which Idea will be but the preſent Mo- 


dification of her, as other Notions are, and an effect of her 


eſſence and power, and that power 2 radical property of 


her eſſence. So that there is no excels of an Effect a- 
bove the efficiency of the Cauſe, though we look no further 


than the Mind it ſelf; for ſhe Randes this Notion of God as 


naturally and as much without the help of an "IE Cauſe, 
as ſhe does any thing elle whatſoe yer. 
And as for the Mind's contributing choke perlections 


on her ſelf ſhe has an Idea of; if the had bees of her 


ſelf, the Atheiſt will ſay, it implies a contradiction, and ſup- 
poſes that a thing before it exiſts may conſult about the 
advantages of its own Exiſtence. But if the Mind be 
of it ſelf, it is what it finds it ſelf o be, and can 
be ne-focherwiſe. e 

And therefore, laſtly, if the Mind fad it ſelf to exiſt, 
it can no more deſtroy: it ſelf, than produce it ſelf; nor 
needs any ching to continue its Being, provided that "there 
be nothing in Nature that can act againſt it and deſtroy it; 
for whatever is, continues ſo to be, unleſs there be ſome 
Cauſc to change it. I 7. So 


* 


ture time having no dependence one of another, that it is 
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7. So likewiſe from thoſe Arguments I ferch'd from ex- 
ternal Nature, as well as in theſe from the innate properties of 
the Mind of Man, my careful choice made very large defal- 
kations; inſiſting rather upon ſuch things as might be other- 
wiſe, and yet are far better as they are, than upon ſuch as 
were neceſſary, and could not be otherwiſe. As for Ex- 
ample, When I conſider d the diſtance of the Sun, I did not 
conceive that his not being plac'd ſo low as the Moon, or fo 
high as the fixed Stars, was any great argument of Providence, 
becauſe it might be reply d, that it was neceſſary it ſhould 
be betwixt thoſe two diſtances, elſe the Earth had not been 
habitable, and ſo Mankind might have waited for a Being, 
till the agitation of the Matter had wrought things into a 


more tolerable fitneſs or poſture for their production. 


Nor ſimply is the annual Motion of the Sun, or rather of 


the Earth, any argument of Divine Providence, but as neceſ- 


ſary as a piece wood's being carried down the ſtream, or 
ſtraws about a whirl- pool. But the Laws of her Motion are 
ſuch that they very manifeſtly convince us of a Providence; 
and therefore I was fain to let go the former, and inſiſt more 
largely upon the latter. F 1 97 I 

Nor thought I it fic to Rhetoricate in propoſing the great 


variety of things, and precellency of one above another; but 


to preſs cloſe upon the deſign and ſubordination of one thing 
to another; ſhewing that, whereas the rude Motions of the 


Matter (a thouſand to one) might have caſt it otherwiſe, 


yet the productions of things are ſuch as our ownReaſon 
cannot but approve to be beſt, or as we our ſelves would 
have deſigned them. 7 . 
8. And fo in the conſideration of Animals, I do not fo 

much urge my Reaſons from their diverſity and ſubſiſtence, 
(though the framing of Matter into the bare ſubſiſtence of an 
Animal is an Effect of no leſs Cauſe than what has ſome 
Skill and counſel; ) but what I drive at is, the exqui- 
ſite contrivance of their parts, and that their ſtructure is 
far more perfect than will merely ſerve for their bare Ex- 
iſtence and Continuance in the World; which is an unde- 

nia- 


. | | The Prefate, 
niable Demonſtration that they are the effects of Wiſdom, 
not the reſults of Fortune or fermented Mattern. 

9. Laſtly, when I deſcend to the Hiſtory of things miracu- 
lous and above the ordinary courſe of Nature, for the pro- 
ving that there are Spirits, that the Atheiſt thereby may the 

more eaſily be induced to believe that there is a God; I am fo 
cautious eee that I make uſe of no Narratigns 
that either the avarice of the Prieſt, or the credulity and fan- 
ciſulneſs of the Melancholiſt may render ſuſpectec. 
10. Nor cguld I abſtain from that Subject, it being o 
pat and pertinent unto my purpoſe; though I am well aware 
how ridiculous a thing it ſeems to thoſe I haye to deal with. 
But their confident ignorance ſhall never daſh me out of 
| countenance with my well-grounded Knowledge: For I have: 
been no careleſs Inquirer into theſe things, and from myChitd- 
hood to this very Day have had more Reaſons to believe the 
Exiſtence of God and a Divine Providence, than is reaſon- 
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able for me to make particular profeſſion of.. 
11. In this Hiſtory of things Miraculous or Supernatural, 
I might have recited thoſe notable Prodigies that happened 
after the Birth, in the Life, and at the Death of Chriſt: as 
the Star that led the Wiſe Men tothe young Infant; Voices 
fromHeaven teſtifying Chriſt to be the Son of God; and, laſtly, 
that miraculous Eclipſe of the Sun, made, not by interpoſi- 
tion of the Moon, (for ſhe was then oppoſite to him) but 
by the interpoſition or total involution, if you will, of thoſe 
ſcummy ſpots that ever more or leſs are ſpred upon his Face, 
but now overflow'd him with ſuch thickneſs, and fo uni- 
verſally, that Day- light was ſuddenly intercepted from the 
aſtoniſhed Eyes of the Inhabitants of the Earth. To 
which direful Symptomes, though the Sun hath been in ſome 
meaſure at ſeveral times obnoxious, yet that thoſe latent 
Cauſes ſhould ſo ſuddenly ſtep out and ſurpriſe him, and 
ſo enormouſly at the Paſſion of the Meſſias, he whoſe Mind 
is not more prodigiouſly darkned than the Sun was then 
Eclips d, cannot but at firſt ſight acknowledge it a ſpecial 
deſignment of Providence, 333 
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But I did not inſiſt upon any Sacred Hiſtory, partly, be- 
cauſe it is ſo well and fo ordinarily known, that it ſeemed 
| leſs needful; but mainly, becauſe I know the Atheiſt will 

boggle more at whatever is fetch d from eftabliſh'd Religi- 
on, and flie away from it, like a wild Colt in a Paſture 
at the fight of a Bridle or an halter, ſnuffing up the Air, 
and ſmelling a Plot afar off, as he fooliſhly tancies. 

12. But that he might not be ſhie of me, I have conform'd 
my ſelf as near his own Garb as I might, without partak- 
ing of his Folly or Wickedneſs ; and have appear d. in the 
plain ſhape of a mere Naturaliſt my ſelf, that I might, if it 
were poſlible, win him off from down-right Atheiſm. 

For he that will lend his Hand to help another fallen 
into a Ditch, muſt himſelf, though not fall, yet ſtoop and 
incline his Body; and he that converſes with a Barbarian, 
muſt Diſcourſe to him in his own Language: So he that 
would gain upon the more weak and ſunk Minds of ſenſual 
Morrals, is to accommodate himſelf to their capacity, who, 
like the Bat and Owle, can ſee no where ſo well as in the 


ſhady glimmerings of their Twilight. 
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CHAP L 
1. That the proneneſs of theſe Ages of the World to wind thmſelves from 
under the Awe of Superſtition, makes the attempt ſeaſonable of endeavour- 
ing to ſteer them off from Atheiſm. 2. That they that adhere to Re- 
ligion in a mere ſuperſtitiouus and accuſtomary way, if that tye once fail, 


eaſily turn Atheiſts. 3. The uſefulneſs of this preſent Treatiſe even to 
them that are ſeriouſly Religious. TY | 


= HE grand Truth which we are now to be imployed 
about and to prove, is, That there is a God: And TI 
S N made choice of this Subject as very ſeaſonable for the 
liimes we are in, and are coming on, wherein Divine 
— Providence more univerſally looſening the Minds of 
Men from the Aw. and Tyranny of meer cuſtomary Superſtition, 
and permitting a freer peruſal of matters of Religion than in former 
Apes, the Tempter would take Advantage, where he may, to carry 
Men Captive out of one dark Priſon into another, out of Super- 
ftition into Atheiſm it ſelf. 27: 
2. Which is a thing feaſible enough for him to bring about in ſuch 
Men as have adhered to Religion in a meer external way, either for 
Faſhion ſake, or in a blind Obedience to the Authority of a Church. 
For when rhis external Frame of Godlineſs ſhall break about their 
Fars, they being really at the bottom devoid of the true Fear and 
Love of God, and deſtitute of a more free and unprejudic'd uſe of 
their Faculties, by reaſon of the Sinfulneſs and Corruption of their Na- 
| tures, it will be an eaſy thing to allure them to an Aﬀent to that 
which ſeems ſo much their preſent Intereſt ; and ſo being imbolden- 
ed by the tottering and falling of what hey took for the chief Stru- 
ture of Religion before, they will gladly, in their conceit, caſt 
down alſo the vey Object of that Religious Worſhip after it, and 
conclude that there is as well no God as no Religion; that is, they 
have a Mind there ſhould be none, that they may be free from all 
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ehe; of Conſcience, trouble of cor recting their Livcs, and fear 
of 


eing accountable before that great Tribunal. 
3. Wherefore for the reclaiming of theſe, if it were poſſible, at leaſt 
for the ſuccouring and extricating of thoſe in whom a greater mea- 


ſure of the love of God doth dwell, (who may proba 10 by ſome 


darkening Cloud of Melancholy, or ſome more than ordinary im- 
portunity of the Tempter, be diſſettled and intangled in their 
Thoughts concerning this weighty Matter) I held it fit to beſtow 
mine Endeavours upon this ſo uſeful and ſcaſouable an enterpriſe, 


as to demonſtrate That there is a God. 


* *, 4 
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CHAP II. 


1. That there is nothing ſo demonſtrable, that the Mind of Man can ration- 
ally conclude that it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe; 2. That the Soul of 
Man may give full Aſſent to that which notwithſtanding may poſſibly 
be otherwiſe, made good by ſeveral Examples. 3. A like Example of 
Diſſent. 4. The Reaſons why he has fo Sedulouſly made good this Point. 
5. That the Atheiſt has no Advantage from the Author's free Confeſſion, 
that his Arguments are not ſo Convittive but that they leave a poſſi- 

bility of the thing being otherwiſe. e | 


1. TJ) UT when I ſpeak of demonſtrating there is a God, I would 
not be fuſpetted of ſo much Vanity and Oſtentation, as to be 
thought I mean to bring no Argument but ſuch as are ſo Couvictive, 
that a Mans Underſtanding ſhall be forced to confeſs that it is im- 
poſſible to be otherwiſe than I have concluded. For, for my own 
part, I am prone to believe that there is nothing at all to be ſo De- 
monſtrated. For it is poſſible that Mathematical Evidence it ſelf may 
be but a conſtant undiſcoverable Deluſion, which our Nature is ne- 
ceſſarily and perpetually Obnoxious unto, and that either. fatally or 
fortuitouſly there has been in the World, time out of mind, ſuch a 
Being as we call Maz, whoſe eſſential Property it is to be then moſt 
of all miſtaken, when he conceives a thing moſt evidently True. Ang 
why may not this be as well as any thing elſe, if you will have all 
things fatal or caſual without a God? For there can be no Curb to 
this wild Conceit, but by the ſuppoling that we our ſelves exiſt 
from ſome higher Principle that is abſolutely Good and Wiſe, which 
is all one as to acknowledge That there is a God. = 
2. Wherefore, when I ſay that I will Demonſtrate That there is a 
God, I do not promiſe that I will always produce ſuch Arguments, 


that the Reader {hall acknowledge ſo ſtrong, as he ſhall be 


forced to confeſs that it is utterly unpoſſible that it ſhould be o- 
therwiſe : But they ſhall be ſuch as ſhall deſerve fall Aſſent, and 
win full Aſſent from any unprejudic'd Mind. „% Hae 
For I conceive that we may give fall Aſſent to that which notwith- 
ſtanding may poſſibly be otherwiſe: Which I ſhall illuſtrate by ſeveral 
Examples. Suppoſe two Men got to the top of mount Athos, and there 

| viewing 
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viewing a Stone in the form of an Altar with Aſþes on it, and the Footſteps 
of Men on thole Aſhes, or ſome Words, if you will, as Optimo Maximo, or * 
Zug $9, or the like, written or {craulled out upon the Aſhes ; and one 
of them ſhould cry out, Aſſuredly here have been ſome Men that 


have done this: - But the other more nice than wiſe ſhould Reply, Nay, it 


may poſſibly be otherwiſe; for this Stone may have naturally grown into 
this very Shape, and the ſeeming Aſhes may be no Aſhes, that is, no re- 
mainders of any Fewel burnt there, but ſome unexplicable and imper- 
ceptible Motions of the Air, or other particles of this fluid Matter that is 
active every where, have wrought ſome parts of the Matter into the form 
and nature of Aſhes, and have fridg'd and plaid about fo, that they have 
alſo Figured thoſe intelligible Characters in the ſame. But would not 
any Body deem it a piece of Weakneſs, no leſs than Dotage, for the other 
Man one whit to recede from his former Apprehenſion, but as fully as 
ever to agree with what he 9 firſt, notwithſtanding this bare 
Poſſibility of being otherwiſe: SISS „ 
So of Anchors that have been digged up, either in plain Fields or moun- 
tainous Places, as alſo the Roman Urnes with Aſhes and Inſcriptions, as Se- 
verianus, Ful. Linus, and the like, or Roman Coins with the Effizies and 
Names of the Ceſars on them, or that which is more ordinary, the Scu/ls 
of Men in every Church-yard, with the right Figure, and all thoſe neceſſa- 
ry Perforations for the paſſing of the Veſſels beſides thoſe conſpicuous 
Hollows for the Eyes and Rows of Teeth, the Os Styloerdes, Ethoeides, and 
what not? If a Man will ſay of them, that the Motion of the particles of 
the Matter, or ſome hidden Spermatick Power has gendered theſe both 
Anchors, Urnes, Coins, and Sculls in the Ground, he doth but pronounce 
that which humaneReaſon muſt admit as poſſible: Nor can any Manever 
ſo demonſtrate that thoſe Coins, Anchors and Urnes were once the Arti- 
fice of Men, or that this or that Scall was once a part of a living Man, 
that he ſhall force an Acknowledgment that it is impoſſible that it ſhould 


be otherwiſe. But yet I do not think that any Man, without doing ma- 


nifeſt Violence to his Faculties, can at all ſuſpend his Aſſent, but freely and 
fully agree that this or that Scall was once a part of a living Man, and 
that theſe Anchors, Urnes and Coins, were certainly once made by human 
Artifice, notwithſtanding the poſſibility of being otherwiſe. 

3. And what I have ſaid of Aſſent is alſo true in Diſſent. For the Mind 
of Man, not craz'd nor prejudic'd, will fully and unreconcilably diſagree, 
by its own natural Sagacity, where notwithſtanding the thing that it 
doth thus reſolvedly and undoubtedly reject, no wit of Man can prove 
impoſſible to be true. As if we ſhould make ſuch a Fiction as this, that 
Archimedes with the ſame individual Body that he had when the Soul- 


diers ſlew him, is now fafely intent upon his Geometrical Figures under 


Ground, at the Center of the Earth, far from the noiſe and din of this 
World, that might diſturb his Meditations, or diſtract him in his curious 
Delineatious he makes with his Rod upon the Duſt ; which no Man living 
can prove impoſſible: Yet if any Man does not as unreconcilably diſſent 
from ſuch a Fable as this, as from any Falſhood imaginable, aſſuredly that 
Man is next door to Madneſs or Dotage, or does enormous violence to the 
free uſe of his Faculties, 1 „ Where 
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Wherefore it is manifeſt that there may be very firm and unwaver- | 
ing Aſſent or Diſſent, when as yet the thing we thus Aſſent to may be poſ- 
ſibly otherwiſe, or that which we thus diſſent from, cannot be proved 


impoſſible to be true. 


ſibility, (viz. That it is no more po 


4. Which Point I have thus long and thus variouſly ſported my ſelf 
in, for making the better Impreſſion upon my Reader, it being of no {mall 
Uſe and Conſequence, as well for the Advertiſing of him that the Argu- 
ments which I ſhall produce, though I do not beſtow that oſtentative 
Term of Demonſtration upon them, yet they may be as effectual for win- 
ning 4 firm and unſhaken Aſſent, as if they were in the ſtricteſt Notion ſuch ; 
as alſo to re- mind him, that if they be ſo ſtrong, and fo patly fitted and 
ſuitable with the Faculties of Mans Mind, that he has nothing to reply, but 


only that for all this it may poſſtbly be otherwiſe, that he ſhould give a 


free and full Aſſent to the Concluſion : And if he do not, that he is to 
ſuſpect himſelt rather of ſome Diſtemper, Prejudice, or Weakneſs, than 

the Arguments of want of Strength. 55 
5. But if the Atheiſt ſhall contrariwiſe pervert my Candour and fair 
Dealing, and Fancy that he has got ſome Advantage upon my free 
Confeſſion, that the Arguments that I ſhall uſe are not ſo convictive, 
but that they leave a poſſibility of the thing being otherwiſe; let him 
but compute his fuppoſed Gains, 1 adding the limitation of this poſ- 
fible, than that the cleareſt Mathema- 


tical Evidence may be falſe, (which is impoſſible if our Faculties be true) 


or in the ſecond Place, than that the Roman Urnes and Coins above men- 


tioned may prove to be the Works of Nature, not the Artifice of Man; 
which our Faculties admit to be ſo little probable, that it is impoſſible for 
them not fully to aſſent to the contrary:) And when he has caſt up his 
Account, it will be evident that it can be nothing but his groſs Ignorance 
in this kind of Arithmetick, that ſhall embolden him to write himſelf 


down Gainer, and not me. q 
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1. That we are firſt to have 4 ſettled Notion What God is, before we go 


about to demonſtrate That he is. 2. The Definition of God. 3. That 
there is an Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect in our Mizds, whether the 
Atheiſt will allow it to be the Idea of God or not. 4. That it is no prejudice 
to the Naturality of this Tdea, that it may be framed from ſome Occaſions 
from without. 3 


1j. A ND now having premiſed thus much, I ſhall come no nearer to 

A my preſent Deſign. In Proſecution whereof, it will be requiſite 
for me, firſt to define What God is, before I proceed to Demonſtration That 
he is. For it is obvious for Man's Reaſon to find Arguments tor the im- 
poſſibility, poſſibility, probability, or neceſſity of the Exiſtence of a 
And 


thing, from the explication of the Eſſence thereof. 


— 
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And now I am come hither, I demand of any Atheiſt that denies there 
is a God, or of any that doubts whether there be one or no, what Idea 
or Notion they frame of that they deny or doubt of. It they will prove 


nice and ſqueamiſh, and profeſs they can frame no Notion of any ſuch 
thing, I would gladly ask them, why they will then deny or doubt of 


they know not what? For it is neceſſary that he that would rationally 
doubt or deny a thing, ſhould have ſome ſettled Notion of the thing he 
doubts of or denies. But if they profeſs that this is the very ground 
of their denying or doubting whether there be a God, becauſe they 
can frame no Notion of him; I ſhall forthwith take away that Alle- 
gation, by offering them ſuch a Motion as is as proper to God, as any 
Notion is proper to any thing elſe in the World. 
2. I define God therefore thus, Az Eſſence or Being fully and abſolute- 
ly Perfect. I ſay, fully and abſolutely Perfect, in counterdiſtinction to ſuch 
Perfection as is not full and abſolute, but the Perfection of this or that 
Species or Kind of finite Beings, ſuppoſe of a Lion, Horſe, or Tree. 
But to be fully and abſolutely Perfect is to be at leaſt as Perfect as the 
apprehenſion of a Man can conceive without a Contradiction: For 
what is inconceivable or contradictious, is nothing at all to us, who 
are not now to wag one Atome beyond our Faculties; but what I 
have propounded is ſo far from being beyond our Faculties, that 1 
dare appeal to any Atheiſt, that hath yet any command of Senſe 
and Reafon left him, if it be not very eaſy and intelligible at the 
firſt ſight, and that if there be a God, he is to be deemed of 
us ſuch as this Idea or Notion ſets forth. 


3. But if he will ſullenly deny that this is the proper Notion of 


God, let him enjoy his own Humour ; this yet remains undeniable, 
That there is in Man an Idea of 4 Being abſolutely and fully Perfect, which 
we frame out by attributing all conceivable Perfection to it whatſo- 
ever that implies no Contradiction. And this Notion is natural and 


eſſential to the Soul of Man, and cannot be waſht out, nor con- 


veigh'd away by any Force or Trick of Wit whatſoever, ſo long 
as the Mind of Man is not craz'd, but hath the ordinary Uſe of 
her own Faculties. Ph N 

4. Nor will that prove any thing to the Purpoſe, when as it ſhall be 
alledg'd that this Notion is not ſo connatural and eſſential to the Soul, 


becauſe ſhe framed it from ſome Occaſions from without. For all 


thoſe undeniable Concluſions in Geometry, which might be help'd 
and occaſioned from ſomething without, are ſo Natural notwithſtand- 
ing and eſſential to the Soul, that you may as ſoon unſoul the Soul, 
as divide her from perpetual Aſſent to thoſe Mathematical Truths, 
ſnppoſing no Diſtemper or Violence offered to her Faculties. As for 
example, ſhe cannot but Acknowledge in her ſelf the ſeveral diſtinci 
Ideas of the five regular Bodies, as allo, that it is impoſſible that there ſhould 
be any more than Five. And this Idea of 4 Being abſolutely Perfect is as 
diſtin& and indeleble an Idea in the Soul as the Idea of the five Re- 
gular Bodies, or any other Idea whatſoever. e 
It remains therefore undeniable, that there is an inſeparable Idea of 
4 Being abſolutely Perfect ever reſiding, though nat always acting, in 
the Soul of Man. | 
1 CHAP. 
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CHAP IV. 


1, What Notions are more particularly compriſed in the Idea of a Being ab- 
ſolutely Perfect. 2. That the difficulty of framing the conception of a 
thing ought to be no Argument againſt the Exiſtence thereof; the Nature 
of corporeal Matter being ſo perplex*d and intricate, which yet all Men 
acknowledge to Exiſt. 3. That the Idea of a Spirit is as eaſy a No- 
tion as of any other Subſtance whatſoever. What Powers and Properties 
are contained in the Notion of a Spirit. 4. That Eternity and Infinity, 
if God were not, would be caſt upon ſomething elſe ; ſo that Atheiſm 
cannot free the Mind from ſuch Intricacies. 5. Goodneſs, Know- 
ledge and Power, Notions of higheſt Perfection, and therefore neceſſari- 
ly included in the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect. 6. As alſo Ne- 
ceſſity, it ſounding greater Perfection than Contingency. 


T, UT now to lay out more particularly the Perfections compre- 
hended in this Notion of a Being abſolutely and fully Perfect, 


I think I may ſecurely nominate theſe , Self-ſubſiſtency, Immateria- 


lity, Infinity as well of Duration as Eſſence, Immenſity and of Goodneſs, Om- 
niſciency, Ommipotency, and Neceſſity of Exiſtence. Let this therefore be 
the Deſcription of 4 Being abſolutely Perfect, That it is a Spirit, Eter- 
nal, Tufinite in Eſſence and Gooaneſs, Omniſcient, Omnipoteut, and it ſelf 
neceſſarily Exiſtent. All which Atiributes being Attributes of the high- 
eft Perfection that falls under the apprehenſion of Man, and having 
no diſcoverable Imperſection interwoven with them, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be attributed to that which we conceive abſolutely and fully 
Perfect. And if any one will . that this is but to dreſs up a 
Notion out of my own Fancy, which I would afterwards lily in- 


ſinuate to be the Notion of a God; I anſwer, that no Man can 


Diſcourſe and Reaſon of any thing without recourſe to ſettled No- 


tions Deciphered in his own Mind: And that ſuch an Exception 
as this implies the moſt contradictious Abſurdities imaginable, to 


wit, as if a Man ſhould reaſon from ſomething that never enter- 
ed into his Mind, or that is utterly out of the ken of his own-Fa- 
culties. But ſuch groundleſs Allegations as theſe, diſcover nothing 
but an unwillingneſs to find themſelves able to entertain any con- 


ception of God, and a heavy propenſion to ſink down. into an utter 


oblivion of him, and to become as ſtupid and ſenſeleſs in Divine 
things as the very Beaſts, _ r 55 
2. But others, it may be, will not look on this Notion as contemp- 
tible for the eaſy Compoſure thereof, out of familiar Conceptions 
which the Mind of Man ordinarily Figures it ſelf into, but reject 
it rather out ot ſome unintelligible hard Terms in it, ſuch as Syirit, 
Eternal, and Infinite; for they do profeſs they can frame no Notion 

of Spirit, and that any thing ſhould be Eternal or Infinite they do not 
know how to ſet their Mind in a poſture to apprehend, and there- 

fore ſome would have no ſuch thing as a Spirit in the World. 

But if the difficulty of framing a Conception of a thing mult take away 
the Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, there will be no ſuch thing as a Body left | 
5 


— 
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in the World, and then will all be Spirit, or nothing. For who can 
frame ſo ſafe a Notion of a Boay, as to free himſelf from the intangle- 


ments that the Extenſion thereof will bring a long with it? For this 
extended Matter conſiſts of either indiviſible Points, or of Particles divi- 


ſible in inſinitum. Take which of theſe two you will, (and you can 


find no Third) you will be wound into the moſt notorious Abſurdi- 
ties that may be. For if you ſay it conſiſts of Points, from this Poſi- 
tion I can neceſſarily demonſtrate, that every Spear or Sprre-Steeple, or 
what long Body you will, is as thick as it is long; that the talleſt 
Cedar is not fo. high as the loweſt Muſhrome; and that the Moon and the 
Earth are fo near one another, that the thickneſs of your Hand will 
not go betwixt ; that Rounds and Squares are all one Figure; that 
Even and Odd Numbers are equal one with another; and that the 
cleareſt Day is as dark as the blackeſt Vit. And if you make choice 
of the other Member of the Disjunction, your Fancy will be a little 
better at caſe; for nothing can be diviſible into Parts it has not: 
Therefore if a Body be diviſible into infinite Parts, it has infinite extend- 
ed Parts: And if it has an infinite Number of extended Parts, it can- 
not be but a hard Miſtery to the Imagination of Man, that infinite 
extended Parts ſhould not amount to one whole infinite Extenſion. 
And thus 4 grain of Muſtard-Seed would be as well infinitely extended as 
the whole Matter of the Univerſe, and a thouſandth Part of that Grain 
as the Grain it ſelf. Which things are more unconceivable than any 
thing in the Notion of a Spirit. Therefore we are not ſcornfully and 
contemptuouſly to Reject any Notion, for ſeeming at firſt to be clouded 
and obſcur'd with ſome Difficulties and Intricacies of Conception; 

ſince that of whoſe Being we ſeem molt aſſured, is the moſt intangled 
and perplex*d in the Conceiving, of any thing that can be propound- 
ed to the Apprehenſion of a Man. But here you will Reply, that 
our Sexſes are ſtruck by ſo manifeſt Impreſſions from the Matter, that 
though the Nature of it be difficult to conceive, yet the Ex:fterce is 
| palpable to us by what it acts upon us. Why then, all that I de- 


fire is this, that when you ſhall be re-miaded of ſome Actions and 


Operations that arrive to the Notice of your Senſe or Underſtanding, 


which, unleſs we do violence to our Faculties, we can never attribute 


to Matter or Body, that then you would not be fo nice and averſe 
ſrom the admitting of ſuch a Subſtance, as is called a Spirit, though 
you fancy ſome Difficulty in the conceiving chereof. | 

3. But for my own part, I think the Nature of a Spirit is as con- 
ceivable and eaſy to be defined as the Nature of any thing elſe. For 

as for the very Eſſence or bare Subſtance of any thing whatſoever, he 
is a very Novice in Speculation, that does not acknowledge that to he 
unknowable ; but for the Eſſential and inſeparable Properties, they are 
as iatelligible and explicable in a Spirit as in any other Subject 
whatever. As for Example, I conceive the intire Idea of a Spirit 


in general, or at leaſt of all finite, created, and ſubordinate Sp- 


rits, to conſiſt of theſe ſeveral Powers or Properties, viz. Sel}- 
penetration, Self motion, Self-contrattion, and Dilatation, and Indi- 
viſibility; and theſe are thoſe that T reckon more abſolute; I will 


add alſo what has relation to another, and that is the Power of 


Penetra- 
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Penetration, Moving, and Altering the Matter. "Theſe Properties and 


Powers put together make up the Notion and Idea of a Spirit; where- 
by it is plainly diſtinguiſhed from a Body, whoſe Parts cannot pene- 
trate one another, is not ſelf-movable, nor can contract nor dilate it 
ſelf, is diviſible and ſeparable one part from another; but the Parts 
of a Spirit can be no more ſeparated, though they be dilated, than 
you can cut off the Rayes of the San by a pair of Sciſſors made 
of pellucid Cryſtal. And this will ſerve tor the ſettling of the Notion 
of a Spirit; the proof of its Exiſtence belongs not unto this Place. And 
out of this Deſcription it is plain that a Spirit is a Notion of more 
Perfection than a Body, and therefore the more fit to be an Attri- 
bute of what is abſolutely Perfect, than a Bod) is. 

4. But now for the other two hard Terms of Eternal and Infinite, 
if any one would excuſe himſelf ſrom aſſenting to the Notion of a 
God by reaſon of the Incomprehenſibleneſs of thoſe Attributes, let him 
conſider, that he ſhall, whether he will or no, be forced to acknow- 


ledge ſomething Eternal, either God or the World, and the Intricacy 


is alike in either. And though he would ſhuffle off the trouble of 
apprehending an Infinite Deity, yet he will never extricate himſelf 
out of the Intanglements of an Infinite Space; which Notion will 
ſtick as cloſely to his Soul as her Power of Imagination, © 

F. Now that Goodneſs, Kyowledge and Power, which are the three 
following Attributes, are Attributes of Perfection, if a Man conſult his 
own Faculties, it will be undoubtedly concluded; and I know no- 
thing elſe he can Conſult with. At leaſt this will be returned as 
infallibly true, That a Being abſolutely Perfect has theſe, or what ſu- 


pereminently contains theſe. And that Kpowledpe, or ſomething like 
it, is in God, is maniſeſt, becauſe without Animadverſion, in ſome Senſe 


or other, it is impoſſible to be Happy. Bur that a Being ſhould he 
abſolutely Perfect, and yet not Happy, is as impoſſible. But Kyowledze 
without Goodneſs is but dry Subtilty or miſchievous Craft ; and Good- 
neſs with Kyowledge devoid of Power is but lame and ineffectual. 
Wherefore whatever is abſolutely Perfect, is Infinitely both Good, Wiſe 
and Powerful. | : 

6. And laſtly, it is more Perfection that all this be Stable, Immu- 
table and Neceſſary, than Contingent Or but poſſible. Therefore the Idea 
of a Being abſolutely Perfect repreſents to our Minds, That that of 


which it is the Idea is neceſſarily to Exiſt: And that which of its own 


Nature doth eceſſarily Exiit, muſt never fail to be. And whether 
the Atheiſt will call this abſolute Perfect Being God or not, it is all 


one; I liſt not to contend about Words. But I think any Man 
elſe at the firſt Sight will ſay that we have found out the true 


Idea of God. 
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CHAP. V. 


1. What has occaſioned . ſundry Men to conceit that the Soul is Abraſa 
Tabula. 2. That the Mind of Man is not Abraſa Tabula, bur has 
actual Knowledge of her own, and in what ſenſe ſhe has ſo. 3. 4 
further Illuſtration of the truth thereof. 


'Þ ND now we have found out this Idea of a Being obſolately 
Perfect, that the Uſe which we ſhall hereafter make of it may 
take the better Effect, it will not be amiſs, by way of further Pre- 
aration, briefly to touch upon that notable Point in Philoſophy, 
Vhether the Soul of Man be Abraſa Tabula, 4 Table-book wherein act "ing 
is Writ ; or Whether (he have ſome Innate Notions and Ideas in her felt. 
For fo it is, that ſhe having taken firſt Occaſion of thinking from 
external Objects, it hath ſo impoſed upon ſome Mens Judgments, 
that they liave conceited that the Soul has no Knowledge nor No- 
tion, but what is in a Paſſive way impreſſed or delineated upon her 
from the Objects of Senſe; they not warily enough diſtingiſhing be- 
twixt extrinſecal Occaſions, and adequate or principal Cauſes of 
things. 5 N 

2 Pit the Mind of Man more free, and better exerciſed in the 
cloſe Obſervations of its own Operations and Nature, cannot bur 
diſcover that there is an active and attual KRyowledge in a Man, of 
which theſe outward Objects are rather the re-minders than the firſt 
Begetters or Implanters. And when I ſay act, Knowledge, I do not 
mean there is a certain Number of Ideas flaring and ſhining to the 
Animadver(ive Faculty, like ſo many Torches or Stars in the Firmament 
to outward Sight, that there are any Figures that take their 
diſtin&t Places, and are legibly writ there, like the Red Letters ot 
Aſtronomical Characters in an Almanack : But J underſtand thereby an 
active ſagacity in the Soul, or quick recollection, as it were, whereby 
ſome ſmall Buſineſs being hinted upon her, {he runs out preſently 


into a more clear and larger Conception. 


3. And I cannot better deſcribe her Condition than thus; Suppoſe 


a Skilful Afaſician fallen afleep in the Field upon the Graſs, during 
which time he ſhall not ſo much as dream any thing concerning his 
Muſical Faculty, ſo that in one ſenſe there is no actu¹ Sill or Notion, 
nor repreſentation of any thing Muſical in him; but his Friend fit- 
ting by him, that cannot Sing at all himſelf, jogs him and awake 
him, and deſires him to Sing this or the other Song, telling him 
two or three Words of the heginning of the Song, whereupon hc 
preſently takes it out ot his Mouth, and Sings the whole Song upon 
ſo ſlight and ſlender intimation : So the M24 of Man being jogg'd 
and awakened by the impulſes of outward Objects, is ſtirred up into 
a more full and clear conception of what was but imperfectly» hint- 
ed to her from external Occaſions; and this Faculty J venture to cal! 
actual Knowledge, in ſuch a Senſe as the ſleeping Muſitian's skill might 
be called N when he thought nothing of it. 
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CH AP VI. 


1. Sundry Inſtances arguing actual Knowledge in the Soul At. that ſhe 

has a more accurate Idea of a Circle and Triangle han Matter can 
exhibit to her: 2. And that upon one ſingle conſideration ſbe aſſures her ſelf 
of the Univerſal Affection of a Triangle. 3. The ſame argued from 
the Nature of Mathematical and Logical Notions, which come not in by 
= the Senſes, as being no Phyſical Aﬀections of the Matter; 4. Becauſe 
they are produced without any Phyſical motion upon the Matter; 5. And 


| that contrary kinds may be intirely one and the ſame part of Matter at 
E once. 6. That there are certain fore Complex Notions of the Mind for 


e was not beholden to Senſe, 


1. ND that this is the condition of the Soul is diſcoverable by 
ö ſundry Obſervations. As for example, Exhibit to the Soul 
; through the outward Senſes the figure of a Circle; ſhe acknowledg. 
eth preſently this to be one kind of. Figure, and can add forthwith, that 
if it be Perfect, all the lines, from ſome one Point of it drawn to the 
Perimeter, mult be exactly Equal. In like manner ſhew her a Tr;. 
1 angle; ſhe will ſtraightway pronounce, that if that be the right Figure 
| it makes toward, the Angels muſt be cloſed in indiviſible Points. But 
this accuracy either in the Circle or the Triangle cannot be ſet out 
in any material Subject : Therefore it remains that {he hath a more 
full and exquiſite Knowledge of things in her ſelf than the Matter can 
lay open before her. | 
2. Let us caſt in a third Inſtance : Let ſome body now demon- 
ſtrate this Triangle deſcribed in the Matter to have its three Angles 
equal to two right ones; Why yes, ſaith the Soul, this is true, and not 
only in this particular Triangle, but in all plain Triangles that can poſſi- 
bly be deſcribed in the Matter. And thus, you ſee, the Soul ſings out 
the whole Song upon the firſt hint, a knowing it very well before. 
. Beſides this, there are a multitude of Relative Notions or Ideas in 
the Mind of Man, as well Mathematical as Logical, which if we prove 
cannot be the Impreſſes of any material Object from without, it 
will neceſſarily follow that they are from the Soul her ſelf within, 
? and are the natural Furniture of humane Underſtanding. Such are 
5 theſe, Cauſe, Effect, Whole and Part, Like and Unlike, and the reſt. 
So Equality and Inequality, xiy& and <variyie, Proportion and Apology, 
Symmetry and Aſymmetry, and ſuch like: All which Relative Ideas 
I ſhall eaſily prove to be no material Impreſſes from without upon 
the Soul, but her own active Conception proceeding from her ſelf 
whilſt ſhe takes notice of eternal 6555 For thar theſe Ideas can 
make no Impreſſes upon the outward Senſes is plain from hence, be- 


cauſe they are no ſenfible nor Phyſical affections of the Matter. And 

, how can that that is no Phyſical Affection of the Matter, affect our 
corporeal Organs of Sexſe ? 5 | 
But now that theſe Relative Ideas, whether Logical or Mathematical, 
be no Phyſical affections of the Matter, is manifeſt from theſe two Argu- 
; ments, 
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ments. Firſt, They may be produced when there has been no Phy- 
fical Motion nor alteration 1n the Subje& to which they belong, nay, 
indeed, when there hath been nothing at all done to the Subject 
to which they do accrue. As for Example, ſuppoſe one ſide of a 
Room whitened, the other not touch'd or meddled with, this other 
has thus become unlike, and hath the Notion of Diſſimile neceſſarily 
belonging to it, although there has nothing at all been done thereun- 
to. So ſuppoſe two Pounds of Lead, which therefore are two E- 
qual Pieces of that Metal cut away half from one of them, the 
other Pound nothing at all being done unto it has loſt its Noti- 
on of Equal, and hath acquired a new one of Double unto the other. 
Nor is it to any purpoſe to anſwer, That though there was nothing 
done to this Pound of Lead, yet there was to the other; for that 
does not at al! enervate the Reaſon,. but ſhews that the Notion of 
Sub- double, which accrued to that Lead which had half cut away, is 
but our Mode of conceiving, as well as the other, and not any Phy- 
{ical affection that ſtrikes the corporeal Organs of the Body, as Hot 
and Cold, Hard and Soft, White and Black, and the like do. Where- 
fore the Ideas of Equal and Unequal, Double and Sub-double, Like and 
Unlike, with the reſt, are no external Impreſſes upon the Senſes, 
but the Soul's own active manner of conceiving thoſe things which 
are diſcovered by the outward Senſes. | 1 

5. The Second Argument is, That one and the ſame part of the 
Matter is capable at one and the ſame time wholly and entirely 
of two contrary Ideas of this kind. As for Example, any piece of 
Matter that is a Middle F ee betwixt two other pieces is 
Double, ſuppoſe, and Sab-double, or Triple and Sub- triple, at once. Which 
is a manifeſt ſign that theſe Ideas are no affeitions of the Matter, 
and therefore do nor affect our Senſes; elſe they would affect the 
Senſes of Beaſts, and they might alſo grow good Geometricians 
and Arithmeticians. And they not affecting our Senſes, it is plain 
that we have ſome Ideas that we are not beholding to our Senſes 
for, but are the meer exertions of the Mind, occaſionally awaken- 
ed by the Appulſes of the outward Objects; which the outward 
Senſes do no more teach us, than he that awakened the Muſician 
to Sing, taught him his Skill. . 

6. And now, in the Third and laſt Place, it is manifeſt, beſides 
theſe ſingle Ideas I have proved to be in the Mind, that there 
are alſo ſeveral complex Notions in the fame, ſuch as are theſe, The 
Whole is bigger than the Part : If you take Equal from Equal, the 
Remainders are Equal: Every Number is either Even or Odd; which 
are true to the Soul at the very firſt Propoſal, as any one that 
is in his Wits does plainly perceive. 
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CHAP. VIL 


1. The Mind of Man being not unfurniſb'd of Innate Truth, that we are 
with confidence to attend to her natural and unprejudic d Dictates and 
Suggeſtions. 2. That ſome Notions and Truths are at leaſt naturally and 
@navoidably aſſented unto by the Soul, whether ſhe have of her ſelf Actual 
Knowledge in her or not. 3. And that the Definition of a Being abſo- 
lutely Perfect is ſuch. 4. And that this abſolutely Perfect Being is 
God, the Creator and Contriver of all things. F. The certainty and 


| ſettledneſs of this Idea. 


I. ND now we ſee fo evidently the Soul is not unfurniſhed for the 
dictating of Truth unto us, I demand of any Man, why under 
2 pretence that ſhe having nothing of her own, but may be mould- 
ed into an aſſent to any thing, or that ſhe does arbitrariouſly and 
fortuitouſly compoſe the ſeveral impreſſes ſhe receives from without, 
he will be till ſo {queamiſh or timorous as to be afraid to cloſe 
with his own Faculties, and receive the Natural Emanations of his 
own Mind, as faithful Guides. | 
2. But if this ſeem, though it be not, too ſubtile which I contend for, 
viz. That the Soul hath a Nuomledge in her ſelf in that Senſe which 
I have explained; yet ſurely this at leaſt will be confeſs'd to be true, 
That the nature of the Soul is ſuch, that ſhe will certainly and fully 
aſſent to ſome Concluſions, however ſhe came to the knowledge of 
them, unleſs ſhe do manifeſt violence to her own Faculties. Which 
Truths muſt therefore be concluded not fortuitous or arbitrarious, 


but Natural to the Soul : Such as I have already named, as, that Eve- 


ry finite Number is either even or odd; 14 you add equal to equal, the wholes 
are equal : And ſuch as are not fo ſimple as theſe, but yet ſtick as 
cloſe to the Soul once apprehended, as, that The three Angles in a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones; That there are juſt five regular Bo- 
dies, neither more nor leſs, and the like, which we will pronounce 
neceſſarily true according to the 55 of Nature. 

3. Wherefore now to re- aſſume what we have for a while laid 
aſide, the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect above propoſed ; it being in 
ſuch ſort ſet forth that a Man cannot rid his Mind of it, but he muſt 
needs acknowledge it to be indeed the Idea of ſuch a Being, it will 
follow, that it is no arbitrarious nor fortuitous conceipt, but receſſary, 
and therefore natural to the Soul at leaſt, if not ever actually there. 

Wheretore it is manifeſt, that we conſulting with our own Natural 
Light concerning the Notion of a Being abſolutely Perfect, that this Oracle 


tells us, That it is A Spiritual Subſtance, Eternal, Infinite in Eſſence and 


Gooaneſs, Omnipotent, n and of it ſelf neceſſarily exiſtent. 

For this Anſwer is ſuch, that if we underſtand the ſenſe thereof, 
we cannot tell how to deny it; and therefore it is true according 
to the Light of Nature. 

4. But it is manifeſt that that which is Self-/ubſiſtent, infinitely Good, 
Omniſcient, and Omnipotent, is the Root and Original of all things. ForUm- 
nipotency ſignifies a Power that can effect any thing that pies no Con- 
tradiction to be effected; and Creation implies no Contradiction : There- 
fore this perfect Being can create all things. But if it found the Mat- 

ter 
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ter or other Subſtances exiſting aſorehand of themſelves, this Omnipoten- 
will not be in this abſolute Omnipotent; which the free and unpre- 
judic'd Faculties of the Mind of Man do not admit of, but look upon as 
2 Contradiction. Therefore the Notion of Being abſolutely Perfect 
implies that the ſame Being is Lord and Maker of all things. And 
according to Natural Light, that which is thus, is to be Adored and 
Worſhipped of all that has the Knowledge of it, with all humility 
and thankfulneſs: And what is this but to be acknowledged to be God? 
5. Wherefore I conceive I have ſufficiently demonſtrated that the 
Notion or Idea of God is as natural, neceſſary and eſſential to the Soul of 
Man, as any other Notion or Idea whatſoever, and is no more Arbi- 
trarious or Fiftitious than the Notion of a Cube or Tetraedrum, or any 
other of the Regalar Bodies in Geometry: Which are not deviſed at 
our own pleaſure (for ſuch Figments and Chimeras are inkinite,) but 
for theſe it is demonſtrable that there can be no more than Five of 
them; which ſ{hews that their Notion is neceſſary, not an arbitra- 
rious Compilement of what we pleaſe. 2 
And thus having fully made good the Notion of God, Hat he is, 
I proceed now to the next Point, which is to prove, That he is. 


— 
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CH AP. VII.. 


1. That the very Idea of God implies his neceſſary Exiſtence, 2. That 
his Exiſtence is not hy pothetically neceſſary, but abſolutely, with the 
occaſion noted of that ſlippery ee 3. That to acknowledge God a 
Being neceſſarily Exiſtent according to the true Notion of him, and yet 
to ſay he may not Exiſt, is a plain Contradiction. 4. That N ep is 
4 Logical term, and implies an indiſſoluble connexion betwixt Subject 
and Predicate, whence again this Axiome is neceſſarily and eternally true, 
God doth Exiſt. 5. A farther Demonſtration of his Exiſtence from the 
incompetibility of Contingency or Impoſſibility to his Nature or Idea. 
6. That neceſſary Self-exiſtence belongs either to God, or to Matter, or to 
both. 7. The great incongruities that 7 60 the admiſſion of the Self 

exiſtency of Matter. 8. An Anſwer to an Evaſion. 9. That a num- 
ber of Self-eſſentiated Deities plainly takes away the Being of the true 
God. 10. The only undeniable Demonſtration of the Unity of the God- 
head. 11. The abſurdneſs in admitting actual Self-exiſtence in the 
Matter, and denying it in God. 12. That this abſurdity cannot be excu- 
ſed from the ſenſibleneſs of Matter, ſince the Atheiſt himſelf is forced to 
admit ſuch things as fall not under Senſe. 13. That it is as fooliſh a 

thing to reject the Being of God, becauſe he does not immeatately fall under 
the Senſes, as it were to rejett the Being of Matter, becauſe it is incompre- 
henſible to the Fancy. 14. The factious Humourſomeneſs of the Athe- 
iſt in ſiding with ſome Faculties of the Soul, and rejecting the reſt, 
though equally competent judges. | 


Cem 


1. A ND now verily caſting my Eyes upon the true Idea of God which 
we have found out, I ſeem to my ſelf to have ſtruck further into 
this Buſineſs, than I was aware of. For if this Idea or Notion of God be 
true, as I have undeniably proved, it is alſo undeniably true, That he doth 4 
2 C 2 5 exiſt: 
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exiſt : For this Idea of God being no arbitrarious Figment taken up 
at pleaſure, but the neceſſary and natural Emanation of the Mind 
of Man, it ſigaifies to us that the Notion and Nature of God 
implies in it meceſſary Exiſtence, as we have ſhewa it does, unleſs 
we will wink againft our own natural Light, we are without any 
further Scruple to acknowledge That God does exiſt. 

2. Nor is it ſufficient ground to diffide to the ſtrength of 
this Argument, becauſe our Fancy can ſhuffle in this Abater, 
viz, That indeed this Idea of God, ſuppoſing God did exiſt, ſhews 
us that this Exiſtence is neceſſary, but it does not ſhew us that 
he doth neceſſarily exiſt. For he that anſwers thus, does not 
obſerve out of what prejudice he is enabled to make this Anſwer, 
which is this: He being accuſtomed to Fancy the Nature or No- 
tion of every thing elſe without Exiſtence, and fo ever eaſily ſe- 
parating Eſſence and Exiſtence in them, here unawares takes 
the ſame liberty, and divides the Exiſtence from that Eſſence to 
which Exiſtence it ſelf is eſſential. And that's the witty Fallacy 
his unwarineſs has intangled him in. 

3. Again, when as we contend that the true Idea of God re- 
preſents him as a Being meceſſarily exiſtent, and therefore that 
he does exiſt; and you to avoid the edge of the Argument re- 


ply, If he did at all exiſt; by this anſwer you involve your 


ſelf in a manifeſt Contradiction. For firſt, you fay with us, 
That the Nature of God is ſuch, that in its very Notion it 
implies is Neceſſary Exiſtence; and then again you unſay it, by 


intimating that notwithſtanding this true Idea and Notion, God 


may not exiſt; and ſo acknowledge that what is abſolutely 
neceſſary according to the. free Emanation of our Faculties , 
yet may be otherwiſe: Which is a palpable Contradiction 
as much as reſpects us and our Faculties, and we have no- 
thing more inward and immediate than theſe to ſteer our 
ſelves by. EE 8 . 
4. And to make this plainer at leaſt, if not ſtronger; when 
we ſay that the Exiſtence of God is Neceſſary, we are to take 
Notice that Neceſſity is a Logical» Term, and ſigniſies ſo firm a 


Connexion hetwixt the Sabject and Predicate (as they call them) 


that it is impoſſible that they ſhould be diſſevered, or ſhould 
not hold together; and therefore if they be affirmed one of the o- 
ther, that they make Axioma Neceſſari um, an Axiome that is Neceſſa- 
ry, or eternally true. Wherefore there being a Neceſſary Connexion 


| betwixt God and Exiſtence, this Axoime, God does exiſt, is an Ax- 
iome neceſſarily and eternally true. Which we ſhall yet more clearly 


underſtand, if we compare Neceſſity and Contingency together. For as 
Contingency ſignifies not only the Manner of Exiſtence in that which is 
Contingent according to its Idea, bot does intimate alto a Pofſibil;ty of 


Actual Exiſtence; fo (to make up the true and eaſie Analogy ) AN 


ceſfity does not only ſignifie the Manner of Exiſtence in that which is Ne- 

ceſſary, but alſo that it does actual exiſt, and could never poſſibly do ot her- 

wiſe, For drzyzaior and ava afwa]o eyes, Neceſſity of eing an Im- 

poſſibility of not being, are all one with Axiſtotle and the reſt of the 
1 Logt- 
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Logicians. But the Atheiſt and the Enthuſiaſt are uſually ſuch profeſsd 


Enemies apainſt Logick; the one merely out of Dotage upon outward 
groſs Senſe, the other in a dear regard to his ſtiff and untamed 
Fancy, that Shop of Myſteries and fine things. REL 
5. Thirdly, we may further add, That whereas we muſt needs 
attribute to the Idea of God either Contingency, Impoſſibility, or Ne- 
ceſſity of Actual ne oe (ſome one of theſe belonging to every Idea 
imaginable) and that Contingency is incompetible to an Idea of 4 Be- 
ing abſolutely Perfect, much more Impoſſibility, the Idea of God being 
compiled of no Notions but ſuch as are paſſible according to the Light 
of Nature, to which we now appeal; it remains therefore that Ne- 
ceſſity of Actual Exiſtence be unavoidably caft upon the Idea of God, 
and that therefore God does actual Exiſt. | 
6. But Fourthly and Long, If this ſeem more ſubtile, though it 
be no leſs true for it, I {hall now propound that which is ſo 
palpable, that it is impoſſible for any one that has the uſe of his 
Wits to deny it. I ſay therefore, that either God, or this cor- 
poral and ſenſible World muſt of it felf neceſſarily exiſt. Or thus, 
Either God or Matter, or both, do of themſelves weceſſarily ex- 


%: If both, we have what we would drive at, the Exiftency of 


God. EE 

7. But yet to acknowledge the neceſſer Exiſtence of the Matter of 
it felf, is not ſo congruous and ſuteable to the Light of Nature. 
For if any thing can exiſt independently of God, all things may: So 
that not only the Omzipotency of God might be in vain, but beſide, 
there would be a letting in from hence of all Confuſion and Diſor- 
der imaginable ; nay, of ſome grand Devil of equal Power and 
of as large Command as God himſelf; or, if you will, of Six Thouſand 
Millions of ſuch monſtrous Gigantick Spirits, fraught with various 
and miſchievous Paſſions, as well as armed with immenſe Power, 
who in anger or humour appearing in huge ſhapes, might take the 
Plannets up in their prodigious Clutches, and pelt one another with 
them as Boys are wont to do with Snow-Balls. And that this 
has not yet happened, will be reſolved only into this, that the Hu- 
mour has not yet taken them : But the frame of Nature and the ge- 
neration of things would be ſtill liable to this Ruine and Diſorder. 
So dangerous a thing it is to ſlight the natural Dependencies and Correſ- 
pondencies of our Innate Ideas and Conceptions. 

8. Nor is there any Refuge in ſuch a Reply as this, that the full and 
perfect Infinitude of the Power of God is able eaſily to overmaſter theſe 
fix thouſand Millions of Monſters, and to ſtay their Hands. For I fay that 
ſix or fewer may equalize the Infinite Power of God. For if any thing 
may be Selfreſſentiated beſides God, why may not a Spirit of juſt ſix 
times leſs Power than God exif? of it ſelf ? and then fix ſuch will 
equalize him, a ſeventh will over-power him. | 

9. But ſuch a rabble of Self-eſſentiated and divided Deities does not 
only hazzard the pulling the World in pieces, bur plainly takes away 
the Exiſtence of the true God. For if there be any Power or Per- 
fection whatſoever which has its Original from any other than God, 
it manifeſtly demonſtrates that God 1s not God, that is, is not a Be- 
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mult be alſo or r. izated ; and ſo neither of them would be God. 
For the Idea God {wallows up into it ſelf all Power and Perfection 
conceivable, and therefore neceſſarily implies that whatever hath any 
Being derives it from him. | 

11. But if you fay the Matter does only exiſt, and not God, then 
this Matter does neceſſarily exiſt of it ſelf, and ſo we give that At- 
tribute unto the Matter which our Natural Light taught us to be con- 
tained in the Eſſential Conception of no other thing beſides God. 

| Wherefore to deny that of God which is ſo zeceſſarily comprehended 
in the true Idea of him, and to acknowledge it that in whoſe Idea 
it is not all contained, ( for neceſſary Exiſtence is not contained in the Idea 
of any thing but of a Being abſolutely Perfect) is to pronounce contrary 
to our Natural Light, and to do manifeſt violence to our Faculties. 

12, Nor can this · be excuſed by ſaying that the Corporeal Matter 
is palpable and ſenſible unto us, but God is not, and therefore we 
pronounce confidently that it is, though God be not; and alſo that 
it is zeceſſary of it ſelf, ſith that which is without the help of 
another, muſt neceſſarily be, and eternally. 

For I demand of you then, fince you profeſs your ſelves to believe 
thing but Senſe, how could Sexſe ever help you to that Truth you 
acknowledged laſt, viz. That that which exiſts without the help of ano- 
ther is meteſſary and eternal ? For Neceſſity and Eternity are no ſen- 
ſible Qualities, and therefore are not the Objects of any Senſe; 
and I have already very plentifully proved, that there is other 
Knowledge and perception in the Soul beſides that of Senſé. 
Wherefore it is very unreaſonable, whenas we have other Faculties 
of Knowledge beſides the Sexſes, that we ſhould conſult with the 

| Senſes alone about matters of Knowledge, and exclude thoſe Fa- 
_— culties that penetrate beyond Sexſe. A thing that the profeſe'd 
Atheiſts themſelves will not do when they are in the humour of 
Philoſophiſing ; for their Principle of Atomes is a buſineſs that does 
| not fall under Senſe, as Lucretius at large confeſſes. DE, 
| 13. But now ſeeing it ſo manifeſt that the Soul of Man has other Cog- 
oſcitive Faculties beſides that of Senſe, (which TI have clearly above de- 
monſtrated) it is as incongruous to deny there is a God, becauſe God is 
not an Object fitted to the Sex/es, as it were to deny there is Matter 
or-a Body becauſe that Body or Matter, in the imaginative Notion there- 
of, lies ſo unevenly and troubleſomly in our Fanq and Reaſon. 
In the contemplation whereof our Underſtanding diſcovereth Tuch 
contradictious Incoherencies, that were it not that the Notzon is 
| ſuſtained by the confident dictates of Sex/e, Reaſon appealing to thoſe 
| more craſs Repreſentations of Fancy, would by her ſhrewd Dilemmas 
de able to argue it quite out of the World. But our Reaſon being 
well aware that corporeal Matter is the proper Object of the Sexſitive 
* | Faculty 
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N Faculty, ſhe gives fall belief. to the information of Senſe in her own 


Sphear, ſlighting the puzling Objections of perplex'd Fancy, and free- 
ly admits the exiſtence of Matter, notwithſtanding the entanglements 


of Imagination; as ſhe does alſo the exiſtence of God, from the con- 


templation of his Idea in her Soul, notwithſtanding the ſilence of the 
Senſes therein. | 


14. For indeed it were an unexcuſable piece of Folly and Mad- 


neſs in a Man, whenas he has Cognoſcitive Faculties reaching to the 
Knowledge of God, and has a certain unalterable Idea of God in 


his Soul, which he can by no device wipe out, as well as he has 


the Knowledge of Senſe that reaches to the diſcovery of the Mat- 
ter; to give neceſſary Self-exiftence to the Matter, no Faculty at all 
informing him ſo; and to take neceſſar) Exiſtence from God, though 
the natural Notion of God in the Soul inform him tg the contrary ; 


and only upon this pretence, becauſe God does not 5 
1 


fall under the Knowledge ot the Sexſes : thus partially fiding with 
one kind of Faculty only of the Soul, and proſcribing all the reſt. 
Which is as humourſomely and fooliſhly done, as if a Man ſhould 


make a faction amongſt the Senſes themſelves, and reſolve to believe 


Sy 


Nothing to be but what he could ſee with his Eyes, and fo con- 


fidently pronounce that there is no ſuch thing as the Element of 
Aire, nor Winds, nor Muſick, nor Thunder, And the Reaſon, forſooth, 
muſt be, becauſe he can ſee none of theſe things with his Eyes, and 


that's the ſole Senſe that he intends to believe. 
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CHAP IX. 

1. The Exiſtence of God argued from the Final cauſe of the implantation 
of the Idea of God in the Soul. 2. An Ewaſion of the Argument, by 
ſuppoſing all things to be ſuch as they are, by chance. 3. That the Eva- 
ſion is either impoſſible, or but barely poſſible, and therefore of no 
weight. 4. That we are not to attend to what is ſimply poſſible, but 
to what our Natural Faculties determine. 5. He urges again the Fi- 
nal cauſe of the indeleble Idea or Image of God in the Soul, illuſtrating 
the force thereof from a Similitude. 6. That ſuppoſing God did exiſt, 
he would have dealt no otherwiſe with us for the making himſelf known 


unto us than we are de facto dealt with; which therefore again argues 
that he doth Exiſt. 


1. A ND hitherto I have argued from the Natural Notion or Idea 
of God as it is reſpects that of which it is the Idea or No- 
| tion. I ſhall now try what Advantage may be made of it from the 
| reſpect it bears unto our Souls, the Subject thereof, wherein it does reſide. 
1 demand therefore, Who put this Indeleble Character of God up- 

on our Souls? Why, and to what purpoſe is it there? 

2. Nor do not think to ſhuffle me off by ſaying, We muſt take 
things as we find them, and not inquire of the final Cauſe of any 
thing: for things are neceſſarily as they are of themſelves, whoſe 
guidance and contrivance is from no Principle of Wiſdom or Coun- 
{el, but every Subſtance is now and ever was of what Nature and 
Capacity it is found, having its Original from none other than it 
felt; and all thoſe changes and varieties we ſee in the World, are 
but the reſult ofan Eternal Scuffle of coordinate Cauſes, bearing up as 
well as they can, to continue themſelves in the preſent State they 
are in; and acting and being acted upon by others, theſe vari- 
eties of things appear in the World, but every particular Subſtance 
with Eſſential Properties thereof is ſelſ- originated, and independent 
of any other. „ 

3. For to this I anſwer, That the very beſt that can be mad: 
of all this is but thus much, That it is merely and barely poſſible, nay, 
it we conſult our own Faculties, and the Idea of God, utterly impoſſible 
but admit it poſſible ; this bare pofivility is ſo lax, ſo weak and fo unde. 
terminatea Conſideration, that it ought to have no Power to move the 

Mind this way or that way that has any tolerable uſe of her own Rea- 
ſon, more than the faint breathings of the looſe Air have to ſhake 2 
Mountain of Braſs. For it bare poſſibility. may at all intangle our 
aſſent or diſſent in things, we cannot fully misbelieve the abſurd- 
eſt Fable in A*/op or Ovid, or the moſt ridiculous Figments that 
can be imagined ; as ſuppoſe that Ears of Corn in the Field hear 
the wiſtling of the Wind and chirping of the Bird: That the Stones 
in the Street are grinded with pain when the Carts goe over them; 
that the Heliotrope eyes the Sun, an really ſees him, as well as turns round 
about with him: That the Pulp of the Wall- nut, as bearing the 
txnature of the Brain, is indued with Imagination and Reaſon. I fav, 


OM 
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no Man can fully miſ- believe any of theſe ſooleries, if bare Poſſibility may 
have the leaſt Power of turning the Scales this way or that way. For 
none of theſe, nor a Thouſand more ſuch like as theſe, imply a 
perfect and palpable Contradiction, and therefore will put in for their 
right of being deemed Poſſible. . 
4. But we are not to attend to what is ſimply poſſible, but to 
what our Natural Faculties do direct and determine us to. As for 
Example, Suppoſe the queſtion were, Whether the Stones in the Street 
have Senſe or no; we are not to leave the Point as indifferent, or that 
may be held either way, becauſe it is poſſible, and implies no pal- 
pable Cont radiction, that they may have "_ and that a painful 
Senſe too: But we are to conſult our Natural Faculties, and fee whi- 
. ther they propend ; and they do plainly determinate the Controver- 
ſy, by telling us, that what has Sex/e-and is capable of Pain ought 
to have progreſſive Motion, to be able to avoid what is hurtful and 
ainful, and we fee it is fo in all Beings that have any conſiderable 
Face of Sexſe. And Ariſtotle, who was nodoter ona Dezty, yet frequent- 
ly does aſſume this Principle, H ed , wins mis, That Nature does no- 
thing in vain, Which is either an acknowledgment of a God, or an ap- 
peal to our ownRatztonal Faculties; and J am indifferent which, for I have 
what I have would out of either; for if we appeal to the natural Sug- 
geſtions 2 our own Faculties, they will aſſuredly tell us, There 
is a God. | | 
s. I therefore again demand, and I deſire to be anſwered without 
prejudice, or any reſtraint laid upon our Natural Faculties, To 
what purpoſe is this indeleble Image or Idea of God in us, 1 there be 
no ſuch thing as God exiſtent in the World? Or who ſealed fo deep 
an Impreſſion of that Character upon our Minds? ice GS 
If we were travelling in a deſolate Wilderneſs, where we could diſ- 
cover neither Man nor Horſe, and ſhould meet with Herds of Cattle or 
Flocks of Sheep upon whoſe Bodies there were branded certain Marks 
or Letters, we ſhould without any heſitancy conclude that theſe have 
all been under the hand of ſome Man or other that has ſer his name 
upon them. And verily when we ſee writ in our Souls in ſuch le- 
gible Characters the Name, or rather the Nature and Idea of God, 
why ſhould we be fo ſlow and backward from making the like 
reaſonable Inference? Aſſuredly, he whoſe Character is ſigned upon 
our Souls has been here, and has thus marked us, that we and all 
may know to whom we belong. "That it is he that has made us, and 
not we our ſelves; that we are his People and the Sheep of his Paſture. 
And it is evidently plain from the Idea of God, which includes 
Omnipotency in it, that we can be made from none other than he ; as 
I have * before demonſtrated. And therefore there was no better See the 
way thea by ſcaling us with this Image to make us acknowledge our foregoing 
ſelves to be his, and to do that Worſhip and Adoration to him that Chap. Sect. 
is due to our mighty Maker and Creator, that is, our God, 7, 8, 9. 
Wherefore things complying thus naturally and eaſily together ac- 
cording to the free Suggeſtions of our Natural Faculties, 1t is as per- 
verſe and forced a Buſineſs to ſuſpend Aſſent, as to doubt whether 
thoſe Roman Urnes and Coins I ſpoke of, digg*d out of the Earth, be 
the Works of Nature, or the Artifice of Men. 6, But 
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6. But if we cannot yet for all this give free aſſent to this Poſition, 
That God does exiſt, let us at leaſt have the Patience a while to 


ſuppoſe it. I demand therefore, ſuppoſing God did exiſt, What 
can the Mind of Man imagine that this God ſhould iter or 


more effectual for the making himſelf known to ſuch a Creature as 
Man, indued with ſuch and ſuch Faculties, than we find really al. 


ready done? For God being a Spirit and Infinite, cannot ever make 


himſelf known Neceſſarily and Adequately by any appearance to 
our outward Senſes. For if he ſhould manifeſt himſelf in any outward 
Figures or Shapes, portending either love or wrath, terrour or protecti- 
on, our Faculties could not aſſure us that this -were God, but ſome 
particular Genius, good or bad: And beſides, ſuch dazling and af- 
frightful external Forces are neither becoming the Divine Nature, 
nor ſuitable with the Condition of the Soul of a Man, whoſe better 
Faculties and more free God meddles with, does not force nor amaze us 


by a more urgent courſe and oppreſſing Power upon our weak and 


brutiſh Senſes. What remains therefore but that he ſhould manifeſt him- 
ſelf to our Inward Man? And what way imaginable is more fit than 
the indeleble Impreſſion of the Idea of Himſelf, which is (not Divine 


Life and Senſe, for that's an higher prize laid up for them that can 


win it, but) a natural repreſentation of the Godhead, and a Notion 
of his Eſſence, whereby the Soul of Man could no otherwiſe conceive 
of him than as an Eternal Spirit, Infinite in Goodneſs, Omnipotent, Om- 
aiſcient, and neceſſarily of himſelf exiſtent ? But this, as I have fully 


proved, we find de facto done in us. Wherefore ye being every 
n 


way dealt with, as if there were a God exiſting, and Faculty diſ- 
covering any thing to the contrary, what ſhould hinder us from the 
concluding that he does really exift? 


CHAP. X. 


1. Several other Aſgections or Properties in the Soul of Man that argue the 


Being of God. 2. As Natural Conſcience. 3. A pious Hope or Con- 
fidence of ſucceſs in affairs upon dealing righteouſ with the World. 


4. An Anſwer to an Objection, That ſome Men are quite devoid of theſe 


Dive Senſes. 5. That the Univerſality of Religious Worſhip argues 
the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of God to be from the Light of Nature. 
6. An Anſwer to an Objeition,Viz. That what is univerſally received bz 
all Nations may notwithſtanding be falſe. 8. An Objection taken from 
the general falſeneſs and perverſeneſs of the Religions of the Nations. 
The firſt Anſwer thereto by way of Apology. 9. The ſecond Anſwer, ſup- 
poſing the Religions of the Nations as depraved as you pleaſe. 10. 1 
farther Objection from the long continuance of thoſe falſe Religions, and 


the hopeleſneſs of ever getting out of them, with a brief Anſwer thereto 


I. Itherto we have argued for the Exiſtency of the Godhead from 
the natural Idea of God, inſeparably and immutably reſiding in 


the Soul of Man. There are alſo other Arguments may be drawn from 


what 
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what we may obſerve to ſtick very cloſe to Man's Nature; and ſuch is 


Natural remorſe of Conſcience, and a fear and diſturbance from the com- 
mitting of ſuch things as notwithſtanding are not puniſhable by Men; 
as alſo 4 Nataral hope of wy Proſperous and Succeſsful in doing thoſe 
things which are conceived by us to be Good and Righteous; and 
laſtly, Religious Veneration, or Divine Worſhip: All which are Fruits 
unforcedly and eafily growing out of the Nature of Man ; and if we 
righty know the meaning of them, they all intimate, That there is a God. 

2. And firſt, of Natural Conſcience it is plain, that it is a Fear and 
Confuſion of Mind ariſing from the preſage of ſome miſchief that may 
befal a Man beſide the ordinary courſe of Nature, or the uſual oc- 
currences of Affairs, becauſe he has done thus or thus. Not that 
what is Supernatural or abſolutely Extraordinary muſt needs fall 
upon him, but that at leaſt the ordinary Calamities and Misfor- 
tunes which are in the World, will be directed and levelled at 
him ſome time or other, becauſe he hath done this or that Fvil 
againſt his Conſcience. And Men do naturally in ſome heavy Ad- 


verſity, mighty lag 5-4 on the Sea, or dreadful Thunder on the Land, 


(though theſe be be but from Natural Cauſes) reflect upon them- 
ſelves and their actions, and ſo are invaded with fear, or are un- 
terrified, accordingly as they condemn or acquit themſelves in their 
own Conſciences. And from this ſuppoſal is that magnificent Ex- 
preſſion of the Poet concerning the Juſt Man, 
. Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus, 

That he is not afraid of the darting down of Thunder and Lightnin 
from Heaven. But this Fear, that one ſhould be ſtruck rather than 
the reſt, or at this time rather than another time, becauſe a Man has 
done thus or thus, is a natural acknowledgment that theſe things 
are guided and directed from fome diſcerning Principle, which is 
all one as to confeſs, That there is a God. Nor is it material that ſome 


alledge, that Mariners curſe and ſwear the lowdeſt when the Storm 


is the greateſt ; for it is becauſe the unuſualneſs of ſuch dangers hath 


made them loſe the Senſe of the Danger, not the Senſe of a God. 


3. It is alſo very natural for a Man that follows honeſtly the dictates 
of his own Conſcience, to be full of good Hopes, and much at Eaſe, and 
ſecure that all things at Home and Abroad will go ſucceſsfully with 
him, though his Actions or ſincere Motions of his Mind act nothing 
upon Nature or the courſe of the World to change them any way: 
Wherefore it implies that there is a Superintendent Principle over Na- 
ture and the material frame of the World, that looks to it fo, that 
nothing ſhall come to paſs but what is conſiſtent to the good and 
welfare of honeſt and conſcientious Men. And if it does not hap- 
pen to them according to their expectations in this World, it does 
naturally bring in a belief of a World to come. 

4. Nor does it at all enervate the ſtrength of this Argument, 
that ſome Men have loſt the ſenſe and difference betwixt 
Good and Evil, if there be any ſo fully degenerate; but 
let us ſuppoſe it, this is a Monſter, and, I ſuſpect, of his 
own making. But this is no more prejudice to what I aim 
at, who argue from the Natural Conſtitution of a Man the Exiſtency 


* 
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of 4 God, then if, becauſe Democritus put out his Eyes, ſome are born 
| blind, others drink out their Eyes and cannot fee, that therefore. 
you ſhould conclude that there is neither Light nor Colours: for if 
| 20S there were, then every one would fee them; but Democritus and ſome 
; | others do not ſee them. But the reaſon is plain, there hath been 
ö force done to their Natural Faculties, and they have put out their Sight. 


| Wherefore I conclude from natural Conſcience in a Man, that puts * 
| him upon Hope and Fear of Good and Evil from what he does or 25 
| omits, though thoſe actions and omiſſions do nothing to the change Xe: 
of the courſe of Nature, or the affairs of the World, that there is EE 
| an Intelligent Principle over univerſal Nature, that takes notice of 3 


the aQions of Men, that is, that there is a God; for elſe this Na- 
tural Faculty would be falſe and vain, 
5. Now for Adoration or Religious Worſhip, it is as univerſal as 
Mankind, there being no Nation under the cope of Heaven that 
j does not do Divine Worſhip to ſomething or other, and in it to 
0 . God, as they conceive; wherefore, according to the ordinary Nata- 
| | ral Light that is in all Men, there is a God. 
| 6. Nor can the force of this Argument be avoided, by ſaying it 
is but an univerſal Tradition that has been time out of Mind ſpread 
ö among the Nations of the World: For if it were ſo (which yet 
cannot at all be proved) in that it is univerſally received, it is 
manifeſt that it is according to the Light of Nature to acknowledge 
there is a God; for that Which all Men admit true, though upon 
the propoſal of another, is undoubtedly to be termed true accord- 
ing to the Light of Nature. As many Hundreds of Geometrical De- 
anon ſtrations, that were firſt the Inventions of ſome one Man, have 
paſſed undeniable through all Ages and Places for true, according 
to the Light of Nature, with them that were but Learners, not Inven- 
tors of them. And it is ſufficient to make a thing true according to 
| the Light of Nature, that no Man upon a preception of what is propoun- 
| ded, and the Reaſon of it, (if it be not clear at the firſt Sight and need 
| Reaſons to back it) will ever ſtick to acknowledge it for a Truth. 
And therefore if there were any Nations that were deſtitute of the 
} Knowledge of a God, as they may be, it is likely, of the Rudiments 
of Geometry; ſo long as they will admit of the Knowledge of one as 
well as of the other, upon due and fit Propoſal, the acknowledge- 
l ment of a God is as well to be ſaid to be according to the Light of 
Nature, as the Knowledge of Geometry which.they thus receive. 
1 7. But if it be here objected, That a thing may be univerſally re- 
| ceived of all Nations, and yet be fo far from being true, according to 
the Light of Nature, that 1t;1s not true at all: As for Example, that the 
ll FJ moves about the Earth, and that the Earth ſtands ſtill as the fixed 
Center of lhe World, which the beſt of Aſtronomers and the pro- 
foundeſt of Philoſophers pronounce to be falſe; T anſwer, that in 
| ſome Senſe it does ſtand ſtill, if you underſtand by Motion the 
| tranſlation of a Body out of the vicinity of other Bodies. But fup- 
| poſe it did ſtand ſtill, this comes not home to our Caſe; for this 
| is but the juſt victory of Reaſon over the general prejudice of 
*  Seaſe; and every one will acknowledge that Reaſon may correct 
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the Impreſſes of Senſe, otherwiſe we ſhould, with * Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius, admit the Sun and Moon to be no wider than a Sieve, and the de Natura Re- 


g jes be no bigger than the ordinary flame rum, li. 3. and 
Bodies of the Stars to gg fie of s Candle rm and 

les 1 1 "on FE Vit i Epicur. 

and the ſtronger carries it. But there is no Faculty that can be pre- * va 


Therefore you ſee here is a claſhing of the Faculties oneagainſt another, 


tended to claſh with the Judgment of Reaſon and natural Sagacity, that 
ſo eaſily, either concludes or preſages, that there is a God: Wherefore 
that may well go for a Truth, according to the Light of Nature, that is 


univerſally receiv*d of Men, be it by what Faculty it will they receive 


it, no other Faculty appearing that can evidence to the contrary. And 
ſuch is the univerſal Acknowledement, that there is a God. 


8. Nor is jt mugh more material to reply, That though there be in- 


rſþip exerciſed in all Nations upon the face of the 


deed a Religious 


Earth, yet many of them worſhip but Stocks and Stones, or ſome par- 


ticular piece of Nature, the Su», Moon and Stars. For I anſwer that, firſt, 
it isvery hard ro prove that they worſhip any Image or Statue without 
reference to ſome Spirit at leaſt, if not to the Omnipotent God. So that 
we {hall hence at leaſt win aus much, That there are in the Univerſe ſome 
more ſubtile and ImmaterW Subſtances that take notice of the Affairs of 
Men; and this is as ill to a flow Atheiſt as to believe that there is a God. 

And for that Adoration ſome of them do to the Sas and Moon, I 
cannot believe they do it to them under the notion of mere Inani- 
mate Bodies, but they take them to be the Habitation of ſome In- 
telletual Beings, as the Verſe does plainly intimate to us, 

"Hats J os meiyr” Lee x may] emmmig, 

The Sun that hears and ſees all things: And this is very near the true 
Notion: of a Gol. | | | 

9. But be this univerſal Religious Worſhip what it will, as abſurd as 
vou pleaſe to fancy it, yet it will not fail to reach very far for 
the proving of a Deity. For there are no natural Faculties in things 
that have not their Object in the World; as there is Meat as well 
as Months, Sounds as well as Hearing, Colours as well as Sight, Dangers 
as well as Fear, and the like. So there ought in like manner to 
be a God as well as a wmatural Propenſion in Men to Religious Worſhip, 

God alone being the proper Object thereof 

Nor does it abate the ſtrength of the Argument, that this ſo deep- 
ly radicated Property of Religion in Man, that cannot be loſt, does 
ſo ineptly and ridiculouſly diſplay it felt in Mankind. | 

For as the plying of a Dog's Feet in his ſleep, as if there were ſome 
game Hefore him, and the butting of a young Lamb before he has 


4. 


yet either Horns or Enemies to encounter, would not be in Nature, 


were there not ſuch a thing as a Hare to be courſed, or an horned 
Enemy, to be encountered with Horns: So there would not be ſo 
univerſal an exerciſe of Religious Worſhip in the World, though it 
be done never fo ineptly and fooliſhly, were, there not really a due 
Object of this Worſhip, and a capacity in Man for the right perfor— 
mance thereof; which could not be, unleſs there were a God. 

But the truth is, Man's Soul, in this drunken drowzy Condition 
ſhe is in, has fallen a aſleep in the Body, and like one in a Dream 


talks to the Bed-poſts, Embraces her Pillow inſtead of her Friend, 
falls down before Statues inſtead of adoring the Eternal and Inviſible 
God, Pray's to Stocks and Stones inſtead of ſpeaking to him that by 


his Word created all things. 10. J 


See Lucret. 
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10. 1 but you will reply, that a young Lamb has at length both his 

Weapon and Enemy to encounter, and the dreaming Dog did once, and 

may again purſue ſome real Game; and ſo he that talks in his ſleep 

did once confer with Men awake, and may do fo once again: but 

whole Nations for many Succeſſions of Ages have been ſtupid Ido- 

. laters, and do ſo continue to this Day. But I anſwer, that this rather 

j informs us of another great Myſtery, than at all enervates the preſent 

| Argument, or obſcures the grand Truth we ſtrive for. For this 

| does plainly inſinuate thus much, That Mankind is in a laps'd Con- 

dition, like one fallen down in the fit of an Epilepſie, whoſe Limbs by 

force of the Convulſion are moved very incompoſedly and illfavour”dly ; 

but we know that he that does for the preſent mod the Members of 

his Body ſo rudely and fortuitouſly, did before command the uſe of his 

Muſcles in a decent Exerciſe of his progreſſive Faculty, and that 
when the Fit is over he will do ſo again. 88 

" Tp therefore rather implies, that theſe poor barbarous Souls 

once the true Knowledge of God and his Worſhip, and by ſome 

hidden Providence may be recovered int again, than that this 

propenſion to Religious Worſhip, that ſo Tonſpicuouſly appears in 

them, ſhould be utterly in vain : As it would be both in them and in 

all Men elſe, if there were no God. | 
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1. A concerning Enquiry touching the Eſſence of the Soul of Man. 2. That 
the Soul is not a mere Modification of the Body, the Body being uncapable 
of ſuch Operations as are uſually attributed to the Soul, as Spontaneous 
Motion, Animadverſion, Memory, Reaſon. 3. That the Spirits are 
uncapable of Memory, and conſequently of Reaſon, Animadverſion, 

and of Moving of the Body. 4. That the Brain cannot be the Principle 
of ſpontaneous Motion, having neither Muſcles nor Senſe. 5. That 
Fancy, Reaſon and Animadverſion are ſeated neither in any Pore, nor any 

particular part of the Brain, nor is all the Brain figured into this or that 
Conception, nor every Particle thereof. 6. That the Figuration of one 
part of the Brain is not reflected to the reſt, demonſt rated from thie Site of 
things. 7, That the Brain has no Senſe, further demonſtrated from Ana- 
tomical Experiments. 8. How ridiculouſly the Operations of the Soul 
are attributed to the Conarion . 9. The Concluſion, That the Impetus 
of Spontaneous Motion is neither from the Animal Spirits nor the Brain. 
| p 10. That the Soul is not any Corporeal Subſtance diftintt from the Axi- 

l mal Spirits and the Body; 11. And therefore is a Subſtance Incorporeal, 

| 12. The diſcovery of the Eſſence of the Soul, of what great uſefulneſs 

for the eaſier concerving the Nature of God. 13. And how there may 
be an Eternal Mind that has both Duderſtanding and Power of Moving 
the Matter of the Univerſe. | Tos pg 


— 


— 


1. XNXYE have done with thoſe more obvious Faculties in the Soul 
| of Man that naturally tend to the diſcovery of the Ex- 
iitence of a God. Let us briefly, before we loofe from our ſelves: 
5 142 Wy | and 
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and lanch out into the vaſt Ocean of the External Phenomena of 
Nature; conſider the Eſſence of the Soul her ſelf, what it is, whe- 
ther a mere Modification of the Body, or Subſtance diftinft therefrom ; 
and then whether Corporeal or Incorpbreal. For upon the clearing 
of this Point we = way be convinced that there is a Spz- 
ritual Subſtance really diſtin from the Matter; which who 
ſo does acknowledge, will be eaſilier induced to believe there is 
a God. 5 ty, | 
2. Firſt therefore, if we ſay that the Soul is a mere Modification 
of the Body, the Soul then is but one univerſal Faculty of the 
Bod), or many Faculties put together, and thoſe Operations which 
are uſually attributed unto the Soul, muſt of neceſſity be attribut- 
ed unto the Body, I demand therefore, to what in the Body will 
ou attribute Spontaneous Motion? I underſtand thereby, a power 
in our ſelves of moving or holding ſtill moſt of the parts of our 
Body, as our Hand, fuppoſe, or little Finger. If you will fay that 
it is nothing but the inmiſſon of the Spirits into ſuch and ſuch 
Muſcles, 1 would gladly know what does immit theſe Spirits, 
and direct them ſo curiouſly. Is it themſelves, or the Brain, or that 
particular piece of the Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kernel ? 
Whatever it be, that which does thus immit them and direct them 
muſt have Azimadverſion, and the fame that has Animadverſion hag 
Memory alſo and Reaſon. Now I would know whether the Spirits them. 
ſelves be capable of Azimadverſion, Memory and Reaſon; for it in. 
deed ſeems altogether impoſſible. For theſe Animal Spirits are no. 
thing elſe but Matter very thin and liquid, whoſe Nature con- 
ſiſts in this, that all the Particles of it be in Motion, and being 


looſe from - one another, fridge and play up and down according 
to the meaſure and manner of agitation in them. . 
3. I therefore now demand, Which of the Particles in theſe ſo 
many looſely moving one from another has Animadverſion in it? 
If you ſay that they all put together have, I appeal to him that 
thus anſwers, how unlikely it is that that ſhould have Animad- 
verſion that is ſo utterly ek" reg of Memory, and conſequently 
of Reaſon. For it is as impoſſible to conceive Memory competible 
to ſuch a Subject, as it is how to write Characters in the Water 
or in the Wind. Sa a Fae: Ln 
4. If you ſay the Brain immits and directs theſe Spirits, how 
can that ſo freely and ſpontaneouſly move it ſelf or another 
that has no Muſcles? Belides, Anatomiſts tell us, that though 
the Brain be the Inſtrument of Senſe, yet it has no Senſe 
at all of it ſelf; how then can that that has no Senſe direct 
thus ſpontaneouſly and arbitrariouſly the Animal Spirits into any 
part of the Body? An Act that plainly requires determinate Senſe and 
Perception. But let the Anatomiſis conclude what they will, I think 
I ſhall little leſs than demonſtrate that the Brains have no Senſe. 
For the ſame thing in us that has Senſe has likewiſe Animadver- 
ſion; and that which has Animadverſion in us, has alſo a Faculty 
of free and arbitrarious Fancy and of Reaſon. 1 
| D 2 | 5. Let 
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5. Let us now conſider the Nature of the Brain, and ſee how 
competible thoſe Operations and Powers are to ſuch a Subject. 
Verily if we take a right view of this lax pith or marrow in 
Man's Head, neither our Senſe nor Underſtanding can diſcover 
any thing more in this. Subſtance that can pretend to ſuch 
noble Operations, as free Imagination and the ſagacious Collecti- 
ons' of Reaſon, than we can diſcern in a Cake of Sewet or 
a Bowl of Curds. For this looſe Pulp that is thus wrapt up 
whithin our Cranium is but a ſpongy and porous Body, and per- 
vious, not only to the Animal Spirits, but alſo to more groſs 
Juice and Liquor; elſe it could not well be nouriſhed, at leaſt 
it could not be ſo ſoft and moiſtened by Drunkenneſs and 
Exceſs, as to make the Underſtanding inept and fottiſh in its 
Operations. * | 

Wherefore I now demand, in this ſoft Subſtance which we call 
the Brain, whoſe ſoftneſs implies that it is in ſome meaſure liquid, 


and liquidity implies a ſeveral Motion of looſned Parts, in what 


part or parcel thereof does Fancy, Reaſon and Animadverſion lie? 
In this lax Conſiſtence that lies like a Net all on heaps in 
the Water, I demand in what Knot, loop or interval there- 
of, does this Faculty of free Fancy and active Reaſon reſide ? 
I believe you will be aſham'd to aſſign me any one in par- 
ticular. ä | | 

And if you will fay in all together, you muſt ſay that the 
whole Brain is figured into this or that Repreſentation, which 
would cancel Memory, and take away all Capacity of there be- 
ing any diſtin Notes and Places for the ſeveral Species of things 
there repreſented, 8 5 

But if you will ſay there is in every Part of the Brain this 
Power of Animadverſion and Fancy, you are to remember that 
the Brain is in ſome meaſure a liquid Body, and we muſt en- 


quire how theſe looſe Parts underſtand one anothers ſeveral Anim- 
adverſions and Notions : And if they could, (which is yet incon- 


ceivable) yet if they could from hence do any thing toward the 
Immiſſion and Direction of the Animal Spirits into this or that 
part of the Body, we muſt. conſider that they muſt do it (upon 


the knowing one anothers Minds,) as it were by a joint con- 


tention of Strength; as when many Men at once, the Word be- 
ing given, lift or tug together for the moving of ſome ſo maſlic 


a Body that the ſingle Strength of one could not deal with. But 
this is to make the ſeveral Particles of the Brain ſo many indi- 


vidual Perſons; à fitter Object for Laughter than the leaſt meaſure 
of Belief. 3 8 
6. Beſides, How come theſe many Animadverſions to ſeem but one 
to us, our Mind being theſe, as is ſuppoſed ? Or rather why, it 
the Figuration of one part of the Brain be communicated to 
all the reſt, does not the ſame Object ſeem ſituated behind 


us and before us, above and beneath, on the Right Hand 


and on the left, and every way as the Impreſs of the Object 
is reflected againſt all the parts of the Braius? But there ap- 


pea ring 
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pearing to us but one Animadverſion, as but one ſite of things, it is a ſuf. © 


ficient Argument that there is but one; or if there be mam, that 
mw are not mutually communicated from the Parts one to another, 
and. that therefore there can be no ſuch joint Endeavour toward one 


| Deſign : Whence it is manifeſt, that the Brains cannot immit nor direct 


theſe Animal Spirits into what part of the Body they pleaſe. 

7. Moreover, that the Brain has no Senſe, and therefore cannot 
impreſs ſpontaneouſly any Motion on the Animal Spirits, it is no 
flight Argument, in that ſome being diſſected have been found with- 
out Brains; and Fontanus tells us of a Boy at Amſterdam that had no- 
thing bur limpid Water in his Head inſtead of Brains; and the Brains 
generally are eaſily diſſolvable into a watery Conſiſtence; which agrees 
with what I intimated before. Now I appeal to any free Judge, how 
likely theſe liguid Particles are to approve themſelves of that Nature 
and Power, as to be able, by erecting and knitting themſelves together 
for a moment of time, to bear themſelves ſo as with one joint Con- 
tention of Strength to cauſe an Arbitrarious Ablegation of rhe Spirits 
into this or that determinate Part of the Body. But the abſurdity 
of this, I have ſufficiently inſinuated already. 6 5 

Laſtlo, The Nerves, I mean the Marrow of them, which is of 
the ſelſ. ſame Subſtance with the Brain, have zo Senſe, as is demon- 
ſtrable from a Catalepſis or Catochus. But J will not accumulate Ar- 
guments in a matter lo palpable. | 

8. As for that little ſprunt Piece of the Brain which they call the 
Conarion, that this ſhould be the very Subſtance whoſe natural Faculty 
it is to move it ſelf, and by its motions and nods to determinate the 
courſe of theSp-rits into this or that part of theBody, ſeems tome no leſs 
fooliſh and fabulous, than the Story of him that could change the Wind 
as he pleaſed, by ſetting his Cap on this or that ſide of his Head. 

If you heard but the magnificent Stories that are told of this little 
lurking Muſhrome ; how it does not only hear and ce, but imagines, 
reaſons, commands the whole fabrick of the Body more dexterouſſy 
than an Indian Boy does an 3 what an acute Logician, ſubtle 
Geometrician, prudent Stateſman, $kiltul Phyſician, and profound Philoſopher 
he is, and then afterward by diſſection you diſcover this Worker of 
Miracles to be nothing but a poor filly contemptible Knob or Pro— 
tuberency, conſiſting of a thin Membrane, containing a little pulpous 
Matter, much of the {ſame Nature with the reſt of the Brain ; 

Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 190 
would you not ſooner laugh at it, than 170 about to confute it? And 
truly I may the better laugh at it now, having already confuted it in 
What I have afore argued concerning the reſt of the Brain. 

9. I ſhall therefore make bold to conclude, that the impreſs of 


Spontaneous Motion is neither from the Animal Spirits, nor from the 


Brain; and therefore that thoſe Operations that are uſually attribut- 
ed unto the Sozl, are really incompetible to any part of the Body; 
and therefore that the Soul is not a meer Modification of the Bod), 
but a Saſtance diſtinct there- from. 
10. Now we are to enquire whet 
ordinarily we call the Body, be alſo it ſelf 5 ee or whe- 
8 ther 


her this Subſtance, diſtind from what 


5 ; © 
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ther it be Incorporeal. If you ſay that it is a Corporeal Subſtance, you 
can underſtand no other 5 Matter more ſubtile and tenuious than 
the Animal Spirits themſelves, mingled with them, and diſperſed 
through the Veſſels and Poroſities of the Body; for there can be no 
Penetration of Dimenſions. But I need no new Arguments to con- 
fute this fond conceit, for what I ſaid of the Animal Spirits before, 
is applicable with all eaſe and fitneſs to this preſent Caſe. And let 
it be ſufficient that IT advertiſe you ſo much, and fo be excuſed from 
the repeating the ſame thing over again. | 
II. It remains therefore that we conclude, That that which im- 
preſſes Spontaneous Motion upon the Body, or more immediately up- 
on the Animal Spirits, that which imagines, remembers, and reaſons, 
is an Immaterial Subſtance diſtintt from the Body, which uſes the Ani- 
mil Spirits and the Brains for Inſtruments in ſuch and ſuch Opera- 
tions. And thus we have found a Spirit in a proper Notion and 
Signification, that has apparently theſe Faculties in it, it can both 
underſtand, and move Corporeal Matter. 5 Ie 
12. And now the prize that we have won will prove for our De- 
ſign of very great Conſequence : For it is obvious here to obſerve, 
that the Soul of Man is as it were 43-aua e,, a compendions Sta- 
tue of the Deity ; her Subſtance is a ſolid Effigies of God. And there- 
fore as with eaſe we conſider the Subſtance and Motion of the 
vaſt Heavens on a little Sphere or Globe, fo we may with like fa- 
cility contemplate the Nature of the Almighty in this little Meddal of 
God, the Soul of Man, enlarging to Infinity what we obſerve in our 
ſelves when we transfer it unto God ; as we do imagine thoſe Circles 
which we view on the Globe to be vaſtly bigger, while we fancy 
them as deſcribed in the Heavens. | Os 
13. Wheretore being aſſured of this, That there is a Spirituay 
Subſtance in our ſelves in which both theſe Properties do reſide, viz. of 
Underſtanding, and of moving Corporeal Matter ; let us but enlarge our 
Minds fo as to conceive as well as we can of a Spiritual Subſtance, 
that is able to move and actuate all Matter whatſoever never ſo far 
extended, and after what way and manner ſoever it pleaſe, and that it 
has not the Kzowledge only of this or that particular thing, but a diſtinct 
and plenary Cognoſcence of all things; and we have indeed a very 
competent apprehenſion of the Nature of the Eternal and Inviſible 
God, who, like the Soul of Man, does not indeed fall under Senſe, 
but does every where operate ſo, that his Preſence is eaſily to be 
gathered from what is diſcovered by our outward Senſes. 
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t. That the more general Phænomena of External Nature argue the 
Being of a God. 2. That if Matter be ſelf-moved, it cannot work it 
ſelf into theſe Phænomena. 3. Much leſs if it reſt of it ſelf. 4. 
That though it were partly ſelf-moving, partly ſelfereſiſting, yet it could 
not produce either __ Stars of that figure they are. 5. That 
the Laws of the Motion of the Earth are not caſual or fortuitous. 
6, That there is a Divine Providence that does at leaſ} approve, if 
not direct, all the Motions of the Matter, with 4 Reaſon why (be 
permits the Effects of the mere Mechanical motion of the Matter to 
go as far as they cans 


HE laſt thing which I inſiſted upon was, the Specifick 
x Ex nature of the Soul of Man, how it is an Immaterial 
=/4 Subſtance indued with theſe two eminent Properties, 
of Underſtanding, and Power of moving Corporeal Mat- 
— ter, Which truth I cleared, to the intent that when 
we ſhall diſcover ſuch motions and contrivances in the largely- 
extended Matter of the World as imply Miſdom and Providence, 
we may the eaſilier come off to the acknowledgment of that 
Eternal Spiritual Efſence that has fram'd Heaven and Earth, 
and is the Author and Maker of all viſible and inviſible Beings. 
| Wherefore we being now ſo well furniſh'd for the Voyage, I would 
have my Atheiſt to take Shipping with me, and looſing from this parti- 
cular Speculation of our on inward Nature, to lanch out into that vaſt 
Oceaa, as I faid, of the External Phenomena of Univerſal Nature, or walk 
With me a while on the wide Theatre of this Outward World, and 
diligently to attend to thoſe many and moſt manifeſt Marks and 
; ol 5 | Signs 
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Signs that I ſhall point him to in this outward Frame of things, 
that naturally ſignifie unto us, That there is a God. 

0 And now, firſt, to begin with what is moſt general, T ſay that'the 
h Phenomena of Day and Night, Winter and Summer, Spring-time and 
if Harveſt, that the manner of viſing and ſetting of the Sun, Moon and 
L | Stars; that all theſe are Signs and Tokens unto us that there is a 
God, that is, that things are ſo framed, that they naturally imply 
a Principle of Wiſdom and Counſel in the Author of them. And if 
there be ſuch an Author of external Nature, there is a God. 

2. But here it will be reply'd, that mere Motion of the Univer- 
ſal Matter will at laſt neceſſarily grind it ſelf into thoſe more rude 
and general Delineations of Nature that are obſerved in the Cir- 
cuits of rhe San, Moon and Stars, and the general Conſequences 
of them. But if the Mind of Man grow ſo bold as to conceit 
any ſuch thing, let him examine his Faculties what they natu- 

See Des- 7 2 7 

Cares, Cris. Tally conceive of the Motion of Matter. And verily the great Maſter 

cip. Philef, of this Mechanical Hypotheſis does not ſuppoſe or admit of any Spe- 

part. 2. ar tic. aro e in this Univerſal Matter, out of which this outward 

22, 23. rame of the World ſhould ariſe. Neither do I think that any Man 

elſe will eaſily imagine but that all the Matter of the World is 
of one kind for its very Subſtance or - Eſſence. 

Now therefore I demand concerning this Univerſal aniform Matter, 
whether naturally Motion or Reſt belongs unto it. If Motion, it 
being acknowledged uniform, it muſt be alike moved in every Part 
or Particle imaginable of it. For this Motion being natural and 
eſſential to the Matter, is alike every where 1n it, and therefore 
has looſened every Atome of it to the utmoſt Capacity ; fo that 
every Particle is alike, and moved alike. And therefore there be- 
ing no prevalency at all in any one Atome above another in 
Bigneſs or Motion, it is manifeſt that this univerſal Matter, to whom 
Motion is ſo eſſential and intrinſecal, will be ineffectual for the 
producing of any variety of Appearances in Nature; and fo no Saxs, 
nor Stars, nor Earths, nor Vortices can ever ariſe out of this infi- 

' nitely-thin and ſtill Matter, which muſt thus eternally remain un- 
perceptible to any of our Senſes were our Senſes, ten thouſand 
millions of Times more ſubtile than they are: Indeed there could 
not be any. ſuch thing as ether Man or Senſe in the World. 
But we fee this Matter ſhews it ſelf to us in abundance 
of varieties of Appearance; therefore there muſt be another 

Principle beſides the Matter, to order the Motion of it fo as 
may make theſe varieties to appear: And what will that prove, 
but a God? _ . 3 3 5 

3. But if you'll ay that Aſotion is net of the nature of Matter, (as 
indeed it is very hard to conceive it, the Matter ſuppoſed homo- 
geneal) but that it is inert and ſtupid of it ſelf; then it muſt be 
moved from ſome other, and thus of neceſſity we ſhall be caſt 
upon a God, or at lealt a Spiritual Subſtance actuating the Matter; which 
the Atheiſts are as much afraid of, as Children are of Spirits, or them- 
ſelves of a God. os. En | ; 

. 4. But Men that are much degenerate know not the natural Emana- 
tions of their own Minds, but think of all things confuſedly, and me 
| | » | | | 0 | Ore, 
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fore, it may be, will not ſtick to affirm, that either the parts of the Mat- 
ter are Specifically different, or though they be not, yet ſome are Moveable 
of themſelves, others inclinable to Reſt, and were ever fo; for it hap- 
ened ſo to be, though there be no reaſon for it in the thing it ſelf ; which 
is to wound our Faculties with ſo wide a gap, that after this they will 
letinany thing,and takeaway all pretence toanyPrinciples of Knowledge. 

But to ſcuffle and combat with them in their own dark Caverns, 
let the Univer/al Matter be a heterogeneal Chaos of confuſion, variouſly 
moved and as it happens; I fay, there is no likelihood that this 
mad Motion would ever amount to ſo wiſe a Contrivance, as is diſ- 
cernable even in the general Delineations of Nature: Nay, it will 
not amount to a Natural Appearance of what we ſee, and what is 
conceived moſt eaſie thus to come to paſs, to wit, a round San, 
Moon, and Earth. For it is ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected, if there were 
no Superintendent over the Motions of thoſe Aihereal Whirl-pools, 
which the Hench Philoſophy ſuppoſes, that the form of the Suu and 
the reſt of the Stars would be oblong, or round, becauſe the Matter 
Ne e along the Axis of a Vortex, as well as from the Centre; 
and therefore naturally the Space that is left for the fineſt and ſub- 
tileſt Element of all, of which the San and Stars are to conſiſt, will 
be long, not round. Wherefore this round Figure, we ſee them in, 
Mult proceed from ſome higher Principle than the mere Agitation 
of the Matter : But whether ſimply Spermatical, or Senſitive allo and 
Intellectual, Pl leave to the diſquiſition of others, who are more at 
leiſure to meddle with ſuch Curioſities. | 

5. The Buſineſs that lies me in hand to make good, is this, That 
taking that for granted which theſe great Naturaliſts would have 
allowed, to wit, That the Earth moves about the Sun; I ſay, the Laws 
of its Motion are ſuch, that if they had been impoſed on her by hu- 
mane Reaſon and Counſel, they would have been no other than they 
are. So that appealing to our own Faculties, we are to confeſs 
that the Motion of the Sun and Stars, or of the Earth, as our Na- 
turaliſts would have it, is from a kowing Principle, or at leaſt hath 
paſſed the Approbation and Allowance of ſuch a Principle. 
For as Art takes what Nature will afford for her purpoſe, and 
makes up the reſt her ſelf: So the Eternal Mind (that put the Uni- 
verſal Matter upon Motion, as I conceive moſt reaſonable, or if the 
Mitter be confuſedly mov'd of it ſelf, as the Atheiſt wilfully con- 
tends) this Eterual Mind, J ſay, takes the eaſie and natural reſults of 
this general Impreſs of Motion, where they are for his Purpoſe; Where 
they are not, he rectifies and compleats them. eee 

6. And verily it is far more ſuitable to Reaſon, that God mak- 
ing the Mater of that nature, that it can by mere Motion produce 
ſomething, that it- ſhould go on ſo far as that ſingle Advantage 
could naturally carry it; that ſo the Wit of Man, whom God 
hath made to contemplate the Phenomena of Nature, may have 
a more fit object to exerciſe it ſelf upon. For thus is the Un- 
derſtanding of Man very highly gratified, when the Works of God 
and their manner of production are made intelligible unto him by 


a natural deduction of one thing from another; which would 
not 
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not have been, if God had on purpoſe avoided what the Matte. 
upon Motion naturally afforded, and cancelled the Laws thereof in 
hi every thing. Beſides, to have altered or added any thing further, 
= - : where there was no need, had been to multiply Entities to no purpoſe. 
Thus it is therefore with Divine Providence, what that one ſingle 
? Impreſs of Motion upon the 9 Matter will afford that is 
| P uſeful and good, it doth allow and take in; what it might have 
| 


miſcarried in or could not amount to, it directs or ſupplies: As 
| 9 5 in little pieces of Wood naturally bow'd like a Man's Elbow, 
i the Carver doth not unbow it, but Carves an Hand at the 
i one end of it, and ſhapes it into the compleat Figure of a Man's 
| Arm. „ 3 

il That therefore that I contend for is this; That be the Matter 
moved how it will, the Appearances of things are ſuch as do' mani- 
l feftly intimate that they are either appointed all of them, or at 
i, leaſt approved, by an Univerſal Principle of Wiſdom and Counſel. 
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| CHAP. II. = 
| 1. The perpetual Paralleliſme of the Axis of the Earth a manifeſt argu- 


id ment of Divine Providence. 2. The great Inconveniencies, if the po- | 
| ſtare of this parallel Axis were Perpendicular to the Plane of the E 
Ecliptick: 3. Or Co-incident with the ſaid Plane. 4. The excellent 3 
Advantages of that inclining Poſture it hath, and what a manifeſÞ De- 4 
- monſtration it is of Providence: $5. The ſane Argument urged from 3 
the Ptolemaical Hypotheſis. 6. A further Conſideration of the Axis 

of the Earth, and of the Moons croſſing the Aquinoftial Line. 7. A 

| Demonſtration from the Phænomenon of Gravity, that there is a 

1 Principle diſtineèt from Matter. 8. That neither the Air, nor any 

| more ſubtile Matter in the Air, have any Knowledge or free Agency 

4 in them. . A notable Demonſtration from the Sucker of the Air- 
l Pump's drawing up ſo great a weight, that there is a Subſtance di- 

| | ſtincti from Matter in the World 10. That this Plænomenon can- 

not be ſalvd by the Elaſtick Power of the Air, demonſtrated from 

the Phænomenon it ſelf. 11. An Evaſion produced and anſwered. 

5 | 12. Another Evaſion anticipated. 13. That this preremptory force of 

= Nature againſt the firſt Laws of Mechanical Motion, and againſt that 4 
il of Gravity, is a palpable pledge, that where things fall out fitly, b 
| there is the ſame Immaterial Guide, though there be not the ſame ſen- I 
| 5 ſibility of force on the Matter. 14. The ridiculous Sophiſtry of the 
ll Atheiſt, arguing from ſome petty effetts of the mere Motion of Mat- 
5 ter, that there is no higher Principle, plainly diſcovered, and juſily de- t 
1 rided. 15. Providence concluded from the Laws of Day and Night, 

li Winter and Summer, &c. f ; | 
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1. [OW therefore to admit the Motion of the Earth, and to talk with 
h | the Naturaliſts in their own Dialect, I demand, Whether it be 
i better to have the Axis of the Earth ſtead), and perpetually parallel with 
i | its 


\ 
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its ſelf; or to have it careleſly tumble this way and that way, as it hap- 
pens, or at leaſt very variouſly and intricately. . And you cannot but 
anſwer me, That it is better to have it ſteady and parallel; for in 
this lies the neceſſary Foundation of the Art of Navigation and Dialling. 
For that feady Stream of Particles, which is ſuppoſed to keep the Ax:s 


of the Earth parallel to it ſelf, affords the Mariner both his Cynoſura and 


his Compaſs ; the Load-flone and the Load-ſtar depend both on this; 
and Dialling could not be at all without it. But both of theſe Arts 
are pleaſant, and the one eſpecially of mighty importance to Man- 
kind : For thus there is an ordinary meaſuring of Time for our Affairs 
at Home, and an Opportunity of.Traffick Abroad with the moſt re- 
mote Nations of the World, and fo there is a mutual Supply of the ſe- 
veral Commodities of all Countreys, beſides the inlarging of our Un- 
derſtanding by ſo ample Experience we get of both Men and Things. 
Wherefore if we were rationally to conſult, Whether the Axis of the 


Earth is to be held ſteady and parallel to it ſelf, or be left at random; we 


would conclude, That it ought to be ſteady. And ſo we find it de 


. though the Earth move floating in the liquid Heavens. So that 


ppealing to our own Faculties, we are to affirm, That the conſtant 


Direction of the Axis of the Earth was eſtabliſhed by a Principle of 


Wiſdom and Counſel, or at leaſt approved of it. 

2. Again, there being ſeveral Poſtures of this feady Direction of the 
Axis of the Earth, viz. either perpendicular to a Plane going through 
the Centre of the Sun, or Co-ixc:ident, or Inclining ; I demand which 
of all theſe Reaſon and Knowledge would make choice of. Not of 
a Pyypendicular Poſture : For both the pleaſant variety and great 
conveniency of Summer and Winter, Spring-time and Harveſt, would 


be loſt; and for want of acceſſion of the 'Sun, theſe parts of the 


Earth that bring forth Fruit now, and are habitable, would be in an 
| incapacity of ever bringing forth any, and conſequently could en- 
tertain no Inhabitants; and thoſe Parts that the full heat of the 
Sun could reach, he plying them always alike, without any annual 
Receſſion or Intermiſſion, would at laſt grow tir'd and exhauſted. 
And beſides, conſulting with our own. Faculties we obſerve, that 
an orderly viciſſitude of things is moſt pleaſant unto us, and doth 
much more gratifie the Contemplative Property in Mꝗaen. 
3. And now in the Second place, nor would Reaſon make choice 
of a Co-incident poſition of the Axis of the Earth. For if the Axis thus 
lay in a Plane that goes through the Centre of the Sun, the Ecliptick 
would, like a Colour, or one of the Meridians, paſs through the Poles 
of the Earth, which would put the Inhabitants of the World into 
a pitiful Condition: For they that ſcape beſt in the Temperate Zone, 
would he accloy'd with very tedious long Nights, no leſs than Forty 
Days long ; and they that now have their Night never above 
four and twenty Hours, as Friſeland, Iſeland, the further Parts of 
Ruſſia and Norway, would be deprived of the Sun above a Hundred 
and Thirty Days together; our ſelves in England, and the reſt of 
the ſame Clime, would be cloſed up in Darkneſs no leſs than an 


hundred or eighty continual Days, and ſo proportionably of the 


reſt both in and out of the Texperate Zones. And as for Summer and 
2 5 mo inter, 
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Winter, though thoſe viciſſitudes would be, yet it could not but cauſe 
very raging Diſeaſes. to have the Sun ſtay / ſo long defcribing his 


little Circles near the Poles, and lying ſo hot upon the Inhabitants 


that had been in ſo large extremity of Darkneſs and Cold before. 
4. It remains therefore, that the Poſture of the Axis of the Earth 
be Iuclining, not Co-incident, nor Perpendicular to the forenamed Plane. 
And verily it is not only Izcliging, but in ſo fit Proportion, that 
there can be no fitter excogitated to make it to the | utmoſt 
capacity as well pleaſant as habitable. For though the courſe 
of the Sun be curbed within the compaſs of the Tropicks, and fo 
makes thoſe Parts very hot ; yet the conſtant gales of Wind from the 
Faſt, (to ſay nothing of the nature and fit length of their Nights) 
make the Torrid Zone not only habitable, bat pleaſant. | 
Now this beſt poſture, which our Reaſon would make choice of, 
we ſee really eſtabliſh'd in Nature; and therefore, if we be not per- 
verſe and wilful, we are to infer, that it was eſtabliſh'd by a Prin- 
ciple that hath in it Kpowledge and Counſel, not from a blind fortui- 
tous jumbling of the Parts of the Matter one againſt another, eſpe- 


cially having found before in our ſelves a Kpowing, Spiritual Subſtance, 


that is alſo able to move and alter the Matter. Wherefore, J ſay, 


we would more naturally conclude, That there is ſome ſuch Uni. 


verſal Knowing Principle, that hath Power to move and direct the 
Matter of the Univerſe ; than to m_ that a confuſed juſtling of the 
parts thereof ſhould contrive themſelves into ſuch a condition, as if 


they had in them Reaſon and Counſel, and could direct themſelves. But 


what could this directing Principle be but God? 4 
5. But to ſpeak the fame thing more briefly, and yet more in- 


telligibly, to thoſe that are only acquainted with the Prolemaical Hy- 


potheſis: J ſay, that being it might have happened, that the annual 
courſe of the San ſhould have been through the Poles of the World, 
and that the Axis of the Heavens might have been very troubleſome- 
ly and diſorderly moveable, from whence al! thoſe Inconveniencies 
would ariſe, which I have before mentioned, and yet they are not, 
but are ſo ordered as our own” Reaſon! muſt approve of as beſt; it 
is natural for a Man to conceive, that they are really ordered by a 
Principle of Reaſon and Counſel, that is, that they. are made by an 
All-wiſe and All-powerſul Gol. 1 
6. I will only add one or two Obſervables more, concerning 


the Axis of the Earth and the courſe of the Moon, and fo I will 


paſs to other things. 


It cannot but be acknowledged, that if the Axis of the Earth were 
perpendicular to the Plane of the Sun's Ecliptict, that her Motion would 


be more eaſie and natural; and yet for the Conveniencies aſore-menti- 
oned, we ſee it is made to ſtand in an inclining Poſture So in all likeli- 
hood it would be more eaſie and natural for the Hand- maid of the Earth 


the Moon, to finiſh her Monthly Courſes in the Aquinoctial Line; but 


we ſee like the Sun, ſhe croſſes it, and expatiates ſome degrees further 
than the San himſelf, that her exalted Light might be more com- 


fortable to thoſe that live very much North, in their long Nights. 


Wherefore I conclude, That though it were poſſible that the _— 
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quſed agitation; of che Parts of the Marter might make a round hard 
heap like the Earth; and more thin and liquid Bodies like the Ather 
and Sum, and that the Earth may ſwim in this liquid Aer, like a roaſted 
Apple in a great Bowl of Wine, and be carried about like Stra ws or 
Graſs caſt upon a Whirlpool; yet that its Motion and Poſture would be 
fo directed and attemper'd; as we our ſelves that ha veReaſon, upon due 
Conſideration, would have it to be, and yet not to be from that which 
is Kpoiving, and in ſome ſenſe Reaſonable, is to out Faculties, if they 


— — . 


diſcern any thing at all, as abſonous and abſurd as any thing can be. For 
when it had been eaſier to have been otherwiſe, Why ſhould it be 
thus, if ſome Superintendent Cauſe did not overſee and direct the Moti- 
ons of the Matter, allowing nothing therein but what our Reaſon will ' 
conſeſs to be to very good Purpole? | 1! _ 
- 7. And that the foregoing Phenomena are not by chance or luck, 
but directed and effected by the aboveſaid Superintendency, will be 
more evineingly confirmed, if we add the Conſideration of two. other 
Phenomena in Nature, which are very plain and ſimple, but even vi- 
olently croſs to the mere Mechanical Powers of Matter. The one is that 
of Gravity, or the —_— heavy Bodies toward the Earth; the o- | 
ther what they ordinarily call Eg Yatui; Wherein I ſhall bring - 
ſuch an Inſtance out of that noble and ingenious Gentleman's Ex- 
periments of his Air- pump; as will plainly demonſtrate there muſt 
be ſome Immaterial Being that exerciſes its directive Activity on 
the Matter of the World. But firſt I ſhall recurr, and give a 
touch upon the nature of Gravity. x,, 1 | 
That, upon ſuppoſition the Earth runs round in four and twen- 
ty Hours, it will violently'fling off ſuch things as lie upon it, (unleſs 
there be ſome other Subſtance diſtinct from Matter that reſiſts the Me- 
chanical Powers thereof) I have clearly and copiouſly demonſtrated in . 
my Treatiſe of the Immortality of the Soul. And if we conſider more Book 3: ck. 
particularly what af ſtrong tug a maſſie Bullet, ſuppoſe of Lead or Braſ, 
muſt needs give (according to that prime Mechanical Law of Mo- 
tion perſiſting in a right Line) to recede from the ſuperficies of 
the Earth, the Bullet being in ſo ſwift a Motion as would diſpatch 
ſome fifteen Miles in one Minute of an Hour; it muſt needs ap- 
pear that a wonderful Power is required to curb it, regulate it, 
or remand it back to the Earth, and keep it there, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong Reluctancy of that firſt Mechanical Law of Matter 
that would urge it to recede. Whereby is manifeſted not only the 
maryelous Power of Unity and Indiſcerpibilit) in the Spirit of Nature, 
but that there is a, peremptory, and even forcible Execution of an 
 All-comprehenſtue and Eternal Counſel ton..,the_ ordering and the guid- 
ing of tlie Motion of the Matter in the Univerſe to what is for 
the beſt, And this, Phænomenon of Gravity is of ſo good and neceſſary 
conſequence, that there could be neither Earth nor Inhabitants 
without it, in this State that things are. X =; 
For the Air, whether a: Man will be fo delirous as to fancy it all en- 
dued with perception and liberty of will to reſiſt as it pleaſes, or to be in- 
terſperſed with ſome ſabtiler Matter ſo qualified, which they muſt ridi- 
culouſly make either a disjoined or 1 ſpongy and perforated Deity; 1 
| the 
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the ſmalleſt Flies ſtop a Cannon- bullet flying in the Air, let them re. 
fiſt it as ſtoutly as they can. 80 plain a Demonſtration is this Phæ- 
nomenon of the Gravity, that there is a Spirit of Nature which is the Vi- 
carious Power of God upon the Motion of the Mater of the Univerſe. 
8. And that neither the Air it ſelf has any ſuch Power, Rnomledge and 
liberty of Will, nor that there are any ſuch Divine Particles interfper- 
ſed in the Air that have, in my Opinion is plainly manifeſt from the 
| ſecond and thirty ſecond Experiments of the abovenamed Trkatiſe of 
*TheHoncu- that Learned * Gentleman. For, whereas in the firſt of thoſe Ex- 
_ 20g periments, the Braſs Key or Stopple of the Cover of the Receiver, 
Tait n-after the Receiver is emptied well of the Air, is with much difficulty 
ruledNewEx- lifted up; and in the other, if you apply a tapering Valve of Braſs to 
Pee . e eee branch of the Stop- cock of the Receiver well emptied of 
. " Air, as'before, and turn the Key of the Stop- cock, the external Air beat- 
touching the ing like forcible Stream upon the Valve to get in there, will ſuddenly 
Air. both ſkut the Valve, and keep it ſhut fo ſtrongly, that it will bear 
up with it a ten pound weight (which are evident Arguments of an 
earneſt endeavour in Nature to fill the Receiver again with Air, as it 
was naturally before, though this Motion, whereby it attempts fo 
ſtrongly to get in, does more accurately exclude it:) It is apparent 
from hence, that neither the Air it ſelf, nor any more Sabtile and Divine 
Matter (which is more througly congregated together in the Receiver 
upon the Pumping out of the Air) has any freedom of Will, or any 
Knowledge or Perception to do any thing, they being puzzelled and ack- 
ing ſo fondly and prepoſterouſly in their Endeayours to repleniſh 

the Receiver again with Air. = 
For if the external Air and that ſubtiler Matter in the Receiver had 
been k»owing and free Agents, there would have been that Corre- 
ſpondence betwixt them, that the Exterior Air would have ſuſpended 
or withdrawn its Preſſure without, and the Sabtile and Divine Mat- 
ter within, would have directed its Motion againſt the Stopple and 
Valve to let in the Air, according to the intention of Nature. Or 
if nothing but that ſabtile Body be Free and Knowing, that alone 
* by mutual Correſpondence (that in the Air, without bearing off the 
Preſſure of the outward Air againſt the Receiver, and that part with- 
in bearing againſt the Valve or Stopple) would let in the Air, ac- 
cording to the earneſt and ſerious purpoſe of Nature. But their 
acting being ſo clear contrary to the End deſigned, and their at- 
tempts ſo inept, (whenas yet the thing were eaſily done, if there 
were Kyowledge and free Agency in either the Air or any orher more 
ubtile Matter) it is a Demonſtration that the Impetus of Motion in 
all Matter is blind and neceſſary, and that there is no Matter at 
„e N. all that is Free and Kyxowing, but moves and acts of it ſelf (if un- 
See piu, directed by ſome other Immaterial Principle) according to the mere 
Phyſico-Mz- q. According to which that notable * Phenomenon, which now at laſt 
wg Ex: I come to, cannot be brought to paſs ; namely, That the Sucker of tlie 
CI, 23. | | | | ED Att 
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up above an hundred pound weight, moving up as it were of his own 


. 


Air-pamp, the Cylinder being» well emptied of the Air; ſhould draw 


accord. For, as the ingenious Experimenter has obſerv'd in his third 
Experiment, this forcible endeavour of the ſubingreſſion of the Air is 


not from the preſſure of the ambient Air as ſtrengthned by the acceſſi- 
on of the, Air, ſucked out, becauſe then he that manages the Pump 
could find the reſiſtance of tlie Ait increaſed as the Sucker is drawn 
own lower, 99 5 is not obſerv'd. To Which we may add in 
ea ſon, that the Air being nothing but a thin Body, or Congeries of ſmall 
Particles in perpetual Motion, what is Pumped: will naturally ſpread out 
into ſuch diſtances as it may move more freely in, that is, into thoſe ſpa- 


ces where the Air is more thin; ſo that, as it were in a Moment, all the 


Air becomes oß one and the ſame Conſiſtency. And therefore any 
new preſſure (upon the account of the Air neareſt to the Pump be- 
coming: more thick) cannot come, into compute. in this caſe. 

10. The moſt plauſible Mechanical Solution therefore that can be gi- 
ven of this Phenomenon, is that Hypotheſis which the excellent Author him- 
ſelf has made uſe of, and which will agree univerſally to the Air, though 
in its own natural Temper: Namely, that there is an Elaſtict power 


in the Air, whether you explain it the Carteſian way, by the playing 


and whirling of every Particle thereof, whereby they attempt to poſ- 
ſeſs a large ſpace ;;or whether, there be ſuch a comprehenſion of the 
Particle*as there is in the hairs of a lock of Wool, which will ex- 
pand it ſelf upon the receding of what bore too ſtrongly againſt it. 

But let this Elaſtical Power conſiſt in this or in what elſe ir will, 
though the Solution look at firſt ſight very hopeful and promiſing, 
yet I muſt confeſs (but with ſubmiſſion to better Judgments) that 
the Effect that is attributed to the Hypotheſis in this Experiment, ſeems 


to me a Demonſtration againſt the Hypotheſis it ſelf. For this Elaſtical 


Power, according to the Experiment, has no leſs force of Preſſure 
than an hundred pound weight or more: Which Preſſure (as 
in all flexible Bodies that have a Spring-pomer in them) is 
perpetual, and every where in the Air, if it be there at all. And 


therefore any Cylinder of Air, in the ſame heiglit from the Ground, 
and of the ſame diameter with that of the Sucker of the Pump, will 


preſs as forcibly as an hundred pound Weight. Ae: 

Now ſuppoſe a lump of Butter in a pair of wooden Scales having 
the fame diameter with the Sucker of the Air-pump: It is manifeſt 
that rhis Butter will be preſſed with the force of the Preſſure of two 
hundred pound weight, a Cylinder of Air from beneath, and another 
from above, preſſing with the force of an hundred pound weight 
apiece. This would neceſſarily follow it there were this Elaſtick Pow- 
er in the Air. But the Butter is not preſſed at all, as appears in that 
ſcroſe humour is ſqueezed out of it; nor is it at all flatted or ſpread 


out by any ſuch Compreſſion, although it have the force of two 


hundred pound weight preſſing it, according to this Hypotheſis of 
the Elaſtick Power of the Air. = | 


11. Nor can I excogitate any Evaſion againſt this Demonſtration, un- 
leſs it be that the Spring of the Air preſſing againſt the ſides of the But- 


ter, as well as the bottom and top, keeps it from flatting. But it is 
| | E 2 | cahily | 
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further add, That the lump of Butter being reduced to the Ei 
ſuppoſe of a round Trencher, whoſe edge ſhould fall ſhort of th 


ng; that a very ſmall force of our Hands 
Frenchers. Gon, ee 
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eriment. | 

F Wherefore it being ſo manifeſt, that there is a Principle in the I 

World that does tug fo ſtoutly and reſolutely againſt the Mechanict 3 

Laws of Matter, and that forcibly reſiſts or nulls one common Law 

of Nature, for the more ſeaſonable exerciſe of another; this, J fay, 

is a very ſure Pledge to us, that when things are fitly done, though 

not with this ſeeming violence and peremptorineſs, yet they are * 

fects of the fame Immaterial Principle, (call it the Spirit of Mature, 

* or what you will) which is the Vicarious Power of God upon this 
it great Automaton, the World. 14. But 
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14. But becauſe ſo many Baller joggled t ogether "EI Man's Hat — 


ſettle to ſuch, a determinate Figure, or becauſe the Froſt and Wind 
will draw upon Doors and Glaſs- Windows pretty uncouth ſtreaks like 


feathers and other fooleries, which! are to no Uſe or Purpoſe, to infer 
thence, that all the Contriuances that are in Natare, even the Frame of the 
Bodies both of Men and Beaſis, are from no other Principle but the jumb- 
ling together of the Matter, and ſo becauſe that this doth naturally effect 
ſomething, that it is the Cauſe of all things, ſeems to me to be reaſoning 
in the ſame Mood and Figure with that wiſe Market-man's, who going 
down a Hill, and carrying his Gheeſes under his Arms, one of them fall- 


ing and trundling down the Hill very faſt, let the other go after it, ap- 


pointing them all to meet him at his Houle at Gotham, not doubting but 
they beginning ſo hapetully, would: be able to make good the whole 


Journey: or like another of the ſame Town, who perceiving that his 


Iron Trevet he had bought had tliree Feet, and could ſtand, expected alſo 
that it ſhould walk too, and fave him the labour of the Carriage. So 
our profound Atheiſts and Epicureans, according to the ſame pitch of 
Wiſdom, do not ſtick: to infer, becauſe this contuſed Motion of the Parts 
of the Matter may amount to a rude delineation of hard and ſoft, rigid 
and fluid, and the like, that therefore it will go on further, and reach to 
the diſpoſing of the Matter in ſuch order as doth naturally imply a Prin- 
ciple that ſome way or other contains in it exact Wiſdom and Counſel. 
A Poſition more beſeemingthe Wiſe- men above mentioned, than any 
one that hath the leaſt command of his natural Wit and Faculties. 

15. Wherefore we having ſufficiently detected the ridiculous folly 
of this preſent Sophiſm, let us, attending heedfully to the natural E- 
manations of unprejudic'd Reaſon, conclude, That the Riſing and Setting 
F the Lights of Heaven, the viciſſitude of Day and Night, Winter and 
Summer, being ſo ordered..and guided as if they had been ſettled 


by exquiſite Conſultation .and by cleareſt Knowledge; That there- 
fore that which did thus, ordain them is a Knowing Principle, able 


to move, alter and guide the Matter according to his own. will and 
pleaſure ; that is to ſay, That there is 4 God. 101 
And verily Ido not at alli doubt but that I ſhall evidently trace 
the vifible Foot-ſteps of this Divine, Counſel, and Providence, even 
in all things diſcoverable in the World. But IL. will paſs through 
as I, can. „:; 4 oy DIE, 
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1. That there is nothing 1} ature but what paſſes the Approbation of a 
| Knowing Principle. 2. The, great Uſefulneſs of Hills and Mountains. 
3. The: Condition of Man in orden and reſpect to the reſt of the Creation. 
4. The deſizned Uſefulneſs uf Quarries of Stone, Timber- Mood, Metals 
and Minerals. g. How upon theſe depend the Glory and Magnificence 
both of Peace and Mar: 6. As alſo the defence of Men againſt Beaſts. 
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LY ET us therefore ſwiftly courſe over the Valleys and 'Moun- 
Lins, found the depth of rhe Sea, range the Wrods and 
Forreſts, dig into the Eutrails of the Earth, and Jet the Atheiſt tell 
panic: , 8 me 


do any rude general thing of good Conſequence, let it ſtand as 
allowable: But we ſhall find out alſo thoſe things which do fo 


manifeſtly favour of Deſign and Counſel, that we cannot naturally 
withhold” our aſſent, but muſt ſay There is 4 God. | 
2. And now let us betake our ſelves to the ſearch, and fee if 
all things be not ſo as our Resſon would defire them. And to 
begin at the Top firſt, even thoſe rudely-ſcattered Mountains, that 
ſeem but ſo many Wens and unnatural Protuberancies upon the 
face of the Earth, if you conſider but of what conſequence they 
2 _ reconciled you may deem them Ornaments as well as 
uſeful. oh 
For theſe are Nature's Stillatories, in whoſe hollow Caverns the 
aſcending Vapours are congealed to that univerſal Aqua vitæ, that 
good freſß- water, the Liquor of Lite, that ſuſtains all the living Crea- 
tures in the World, being carried along in all Parts of the Earth 
in the winding Channels of Brooks and Rivers. Geography would 
make it good by a large induction. I will only inſtance in three 
or four; Ana and Tagus run from Sierra Molina in Spain, Rhenus, 
Padus and Rhodanas' from the Alps, Tanais trom the Riphean, Ga- 
rumna from the Pyrenean Mountains, Achelous from Pindus, Hebrus 
from Rhodope, Tigris from Niphates, Orontes from Libanus, and Eu- 
hrates from the Mountains of Armenia, and fo in the reſt. But 
I will not inſiſt upon this; I will now- betake my ſelf to what 


doth more forcibly declare an Eye of Providence directing and de- 


termining, as well as approving of, the reſult of the ſuppoſed A- 
gitation of the Parts of the Matter. 15 15. 

3. And that you e the better feel the ſtrength of my Argu- 
ment, let us firſt briefly conſider the Nature of Man, what Fa- 
culties he hath, and in what order he is in reſpect of the reſt 
of the Creatures. And, indeed, though his Body be but weak 
and diſarmed, yet his inward: Abilities of Reaſon and Artificial Con- 


trivance is admirable. He is much given to Contemplation, and 


the viewing of this Theatre of the World; to Traffick and Com- 
merce with foreign Nations; to the building of Houſes and Ships; 
to the making curious Inſtruments of Silver, Braſs or Steel, and 
the like: In a Word, he is the flower and chief of all the pro- 
ducts of Nature upon this Globe of the Earth. Now if Ican ſhew, 
that there are Deſigns laid even in the loweft and wieſt pro- 
ducts of Nature that reſpect Man, the higheſt of all, you cannot 
deny but that there is an Eye of Providence that _——_ all 

e things, 
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things, and. paſſeth very ſwiſtly from the Top to the Bottom, UiCſ- 


poſing all things wiſely. IE: £16 7 (A 
4. I therefore now demand, Man being of this Nature that he 
is, whether theſe noble Faculties of his would not be loft and 
fruſtrate, were there not Materials to exerciſe them on. And in 
the Second Place, I defire to know, whether the rude confuſed 
Agitation of the Particles of the Matter, do certainly produce any 
ſuch Materials fit for Man to exerciſe his skill on, or no: That 
is to ſay, whether there were any Neceſſity that could infallibly 
produce Quarries of Stone in the Earth, which are the chief Mate- 
rials of all the Magnificent Structures of Building in the World; 
and the fame of Iron and Steel, without which there had been 
no uſe of theſe Stones; and then of Sea-Coal, and other neceſſary 
Tewel, fit for the Working or Melting theſe Metals; and alſo of 
Timber-Trees, for all might have been as well Bruſh-wood and Shrubs, 


and then aſſuredly there had been no ſuch convenient Shipping, 


whatever had become of other Buildings: And fo of the Load-/toze, 
that great help to Navigation, whether it might not have laid fo 
low in the Earth as never to have been reached by the Induſtry 
of Man; and the fame may be faid alſo of other Stones 
and Metals, that chey being heavieſt, might have lain loweſt. Aſſu- 
redly the agitated Matter, unleſs there were fome ſpecial over. 
powering Guidance over it, might as well have over-{lipt theſe 
neceſſary uſeful Things as hit upon them: But if there had not been 
ſuch a Ceature as May, theſe, yery things had themſelves been uſeleſs, 
for none of the brute Beaſts make uſe of ſuch Commodities. Where- 
fore, unleſs a Man will do enormous violence to his Faculties, he 
muſt canclude, that there is a contrivance of Providence and Counſel 
in all thoſe things, which reacheth from the beginning to the end, and 
orders all things ſweetly: And that Providence: ſoreſeeing what a 
kind of Creature ſhe would make Man, provided him with Ma- 
terials from whence he might be able to adorn his preſent Age, 
and ſurniſn Hiſtory with the Records of egregious Exploits both 
of Art and Valour. e 8 
5. But without the Proviſion of the forenamed Materials, the 
Glory and Pomp both of Mar and Peace had been loſt. For Men, 
inſtead. of thoſe Magnificent Buildings which are ſeen in the World, 
could have had no better kind of Dwellings than a bigger ſort of Bee- 
hives or Birds: neſts, made of contemptible Sticks, and Straws, and 


dirty Morter. And inſtead. of the uſual Pomp and Bravery of War, 


wherein is heard. the ſolemn Sound of the hoarſe Trumpet, the cou- 
ragious beating of the Drum, the neighing and pranſing of the Horſes, 
clattering of Armour, and the terrible thunder of Canons; to ſay 
nothing of the glittering of the Sword and Spear, the waving and 
fluttering of difplay'd Colours, the gallantry of Charges upon their 
well- managed Steeds, and the like: I fay, had it not been for the 
forenamed Provifion of Jrox, Steel and Braſs, and ſuch like neceſſa- 
ry Materials, inſtead of all this Glory and Solemnity there had been 
nothing but howlings and ſhoutings of paor Naked Men belabouring 
one another with ſnag' d Sticks, or dully falling together by the 

5 : 6. Be- 
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| 6. Beſides this, Beaſts being naturally Armed, and Men naturally 
Unarmed with any thing fave their Reaſon, and Reaſon being in- 


effectual, having no Materials to Work upon; it is plain, that that 
which made Men, Beaſts and Metals, knew what it did, and did not forget 
it ſelf in leaving Man deſtitute of natural Armature, having provided 


Materials, and giving him Wit and Abilities to arm himlelf, and fo 
to be able to make his party good againſt the moſt fierce and 


ſtouteſt of all living Creatures whatſoever; nay indeed, left him 


unarmed on purpoſe, that he might arm himſelf, and exerciſe his 
natural Wit and Induſtry. - | 0 
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CHAP. IV. 


t. Diſtinction of Land and Sea not without 4 Providence. 2. As 

| alſo the Conſiſtence of the Sea- Water that it can bear Ships. 3. The 
reat convenience and pleaſure of Navigation. 4. The admirable train 

of fit Proviſions in Nature for the gratifying the Wit of Mam in ſo 


concerning 4 Curioſity. 


1. Aving thus paſſed over the Hills, and through the Woods 


and hollow Emtrails of the Earth, let us now view the 
wide Sea alſo, and fee whether that do not inform us, that there 
is a God; that is, whether things be not there in ſuch ſort as 
a rational Principle would either order or approve, whenas yet 
notwithſtanding they might have been © otherwiſe. And now we 
are come to view thoſe Campos natantes, as Lucretins calls them, that 
vaſt Champain of Water, the Ocean; I demand firſt, Whether it 
might not have been wider than it is, even ſo large as to over- 


ſpread the Face of the whole Earth, and ſo to have taken away 


the Habitation of Men and Beaſts. For the wet Particles might 
have caſily ever mingled with the dry, and ſo all had either been 
Sea or Quag-mire. . e © 1 $0 OSA. 

2. And then again, though this. diſtinction of Land and Sea be 
made, Whether this watry Element might not have fallen out to 
be of ſo thin a conſiſtency, as that it Would not bear Shipping ; 
for it is ſo far from | impoſſibility, as there be de fucto ih Na- 
ture ſuch Waters as the River Silas, for example, in India And 


the Waters of Boryſthenes are fo thin and light, that -they/ are ſaid 
to ſwim upon the top of the Stream of the River Fhpanis.” And 
we know there is ſome kind of Wood:fo heavy, that it will fink 


% 


in any ordinary kind of Water. 


I appeal therefore to any Man's Reaſon, whether it be not 
better that there ſhould be a diſtinction of Land and Sea, 
than that all ſhould be Mire and: Water; and whether it be 


not better that the 7zmber-Trees afford Wood ſo light that it 
ſwim on the Water, or the Water be ſo heavy that it will bear up 
the Wood, than the contrary. That therefore which might have been 
otherwiſe, and yet is ſettled according to our own Hearts wiſh, who 


are 
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are knowing any rational Creatures, ought to be deemed by us 


as eſtabliſh'd by Counſel and Reaſon. 
. And the cloſer we look into the Buſineſs, we ſhall diſcern 


more evident Foot-ſteps. of Provggence in it: For the two main 
Properties of Man being Conte 


ion, and 7 or love of 
Converſe, there. could b ſo highly gratifie his Nature as 
power of Navigation, whereby he, riding on the back of the Waves 
of the Sea, views the Wonders of the Deep, and by reaſon of the 
glibneſs of that Element, is able in a, competent time to prove 
the Truth of thoſe ſagacious Suggeſtions of his own Mind; that is, 
whether the Earth be every way round, and whether there be any An- 
tipodes, and the like; and by cutting the Ægquinoctial Line, decides that 
Controverſie of the ONE of the Torrid Zone, or rather wipes 
out that blot that lay upon Divine Providence, as if fo great a ſhare of 
the World had been loſt by reaſon of unfitneſs for Habitation. 
Beſides, the falling upon ſtrange Coaſts, and diſcovering Men of fo 
reat a diverſity of Manners from our ſelves, cannot but be a thing 
of infinite Pleaſure and Advantage, to the enlargement of our Thoughts 
from what we obſerve in their Converſation, Parts and Policy. Add 
unto this the ſundry Rarities of Nature and Commodities proper to ſe- 
veral Countreys, which they that ſtay at home enjoy by the Tra- 
vels of thoſe that go abroad, and they that travel grow Rich by 
their Adventure. 
Now therefore, Navigation being of ſo great Conſequence to 
the delight and convenience of Humane Life, and there being both Wit 
and Courage to attempt the Seas, were he but fitted with right 
Materials and other Advantages requiſite: When we ſee there is ſo 
at a Proviſion made for him to this Purpoſe in large Timber, for 
the building of his Ship; in a thick Sea-water, ſufficient to bear the 
Ships Burthen; in the Magnet or Load-ſtone, for his Compaſs; in 
the ſteady and parallel Direction of the Axis of the Earth, for his 
1 and then obſerving his natural Mit and Courage to make uſe 
of them, and how that ingenite Deſire of Kyowledge and Converſe, 
and of the improving of his own Parts and Happineſs, ſtir him up 
to ſo notable a Defign; we cannot but conclude from ſuch à train 
of Cauſes, ſo ficly and congruouſly complying 1 1 That it was 
really the Counſel of an Univerſal and Eternal Mind, that hath the 
overſeeing and guidance of the whole frame of Nature, that laid 
together theſe Cauſes ſo carefully and wiſely, that is, we cannot 


but conclude That there is a God. EA. 

And, if we have got ſo faſt Foot-hold already in this Truth, 
by the conſideration of ſuch Phenomena in the World that feem 
more rade and general, what will the Contemplation of the more 
particular and poliſhed pieces of Nature afford in Vegetables, Animals, 


and the Body of Man? 
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1. Thit the Form and Beauty, Wed and Signature ' of Plants, ate Ar. 


guments of 4 Providence. 2. Mat though the mere Motion f the 
Matter might produce certdin Meteors, as Hail, Snow, Ice, &. het 
it will not follow that the ſame is the adequate cauſe of Animals and 
Plants. 3. That it were no great botch nor gap in Nature,” if ſome 
more rude Phænomena were acknowledged the Reſults of the mere Mes 
chanical Motion of Matter. 4. That the Form and Beauty of Flowers 
and Plants are from an higher Principle. 5. That there is ſuch 4 
ting as Beauty, and that it is the Object of our Intellectual Facul- 
ties. 6. From whence it follows, that the beautiful Forms and Figures 
of Plants and Animals are from an Intellectual Principle, 


1. LIIcherto we have only conſidered the more rude and careleſs 
| ſtrokes and' delineaments of 'Divine Providence in the World, 


| ſet ont in thoſe more large Phenomena of Day and Night, .Winter and 


Summer, Land and Sea, Rivers, Mountains, Metals, and the like : we 
now come to a cloſer view of God and Nature in Vegerables, Ani- 
mals, and Man. e e 

And firſt ot Yegetables, where I ſhall touch only theſe four Heads; 
their Form and Beauty, their Seed, their Signatures, and their great 
U/e as well for Medicine as Subſtance. And that we may the better 
underſtand the Advantage we have of this cloſer contemplation of the 
Works of Nature, we are in the firſt place to take notice of the 


condition of that Subſtance which we call Matter, how fluid and 


{lippery and undeterminate it is of it ſelf; orif it be hard, how unfit it is 


to be chang'd into Any thing elſe. And therefore all things rot into 
a Moiſture before any thing can be generated of them, as we ſoften 


the Wax before we ſet on the Seal. 


2. Now therefore, unleſs we will be fooliſh, as, becauſe the uni- 
form Motion of the Air, or ſome more ſubtile corporeal Element, 


may fo equally compreſs or bear againſt the Parts of a little va- 


porous Moiſture, as to form it into round Drops (as ſome ſay 
it doth in the Dew and other Experiments) and therefore becauſe 
this more rude and general Motion can do ſomething, conclude 
that it does all things; we muſt in all Reaſon confeſs. that there 
is an Eternal Mind, in virtue whereof the Matter is thus uſeſully 
formed and changed. IS. 
But mere rude and undireted Motion, becauſe naturally it wil! 
have ſome kind of Reſults, that therefore it will reach to ſuch 
as plainly imply a wiſe contrivance of Counſel, is fo ridiculous + 
Sophiſm, as 1 have already intimated, that it is more fit to im- 
le upon the inconſiderate Souls of Fools and Children, than up- 


on Men of mature Reaſon and well exercis'd in Philoſophy. Ad- 


mit that Rain and Szow and Mind and Hail and Ice, and ſuch 
like Meteors, may be the products of Heat and Cold, or of the 1oti- 
on and Reſt of certain ſmall Particles of the Matter ; yet that the 
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uſeful and beautiful contrivance of the Branches, Flowers and Fruits of 
Plants ſhould be ſo too, (to fay nothing yet of the Bodies of Birds, 
Fiſhes, Beaſts and Men) is as ridiculous and ſupine a Collection, as to 
infer that, becauſe mere Heat and Cold does ſoften and harden Wax, 
and puts it into ſome {ſhape or other, that therefore this mere Heat 
and Cold, or Motion and Reſt, without any Art and Direction, made 
the Silver Seal too, and graved upon it fo curiouſly ſome Coat of Arms, 
or the ſhape of ſome Birds or Beaſts, as an Eaple, a Lion, and the 
like. Nay, indeed this inference is more tolerable far than the o- 
ther, theſe effects of Art being more eaſie and leſs noble than thoſe 
others of Nature. 4 * 
3. Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the Works of Nature, that 
ſome particular Phenomena be but the eaſie reſults of that general Motion 
communicated unto the Matter from God, others the effects of more cu- 
rious Contrivaxce, or of the divine Art or Reaſon (for ſuch are the 
Ve ere Heime, the * Rat iones Seminales) incorporated in the Matter, weren. 
eſpecially the Matter it {elf being in ſome fort vital; elſe it would not %,“ 
continue the Motion that it is put upon, when it is occaſionally this whether they 
or the other way moved: And beſides, the Nature of God being be dittind,or 
the molt perfect fulneſs of Life that is poſſibly conceivable, it is very 20 of 
congruous that this utmoſt and remoteſt Shadow of himſelf be ſome Nature; ee 
way, though but obſcurely, vital, Wherefore things falling off by de- Book. 3. c.12, 
grees from the higheſt Perfection, it will be no uneven or unproporti- Barf * 
onable Step, if deſcending from the Top of this outward Creation, e Leal: 
Man, in whom there is a principle of more fine and reflexive Reaſon, ty of the Soul. 
which hangs on, though not in that manner, in the more perfect kind 
of Brutes, as Senſe alſo, loth to be curb'd within too narrow compaſs, 
lays hold upon ſome kinds of Plants, as in thoſe ſundry ſorts of Zyophyra, 
(but ia the reſt there are no further Foot- ſteps diſcovered of an Anim- _ 
adverſive form abiding in them, though there be the effects of an 
Inaduertent form (>iy@& wwa@) of materiated or incorporated Art or 
| Seminal Reaſon:) I fay, ir is no uneven jot, to paſs from the more 
faint and obſcure Examples of Spermatical Life to the more conſi- 
derable effects of general Motion in Minerals, Metals, and ſundry Me- 
teors, whoſe eaſie and rude Shapes may have no need of any Prin- 
ciple of Life, or Spermatical form diſtinct from the Reſt or Motion of 
the Particles of the Matter. VV 
4. But there is that Curioſity of Fm and Beauty in the more noble 
kind of Plants, bearing ſuch a Ficabledel and harmony with the more 
refined Senſe and Sagacity of the Soul of Man, that he cannot chuſe 
(his Intellectual Touch being fo ſweetly gratified by what it de- 
prehends in. ſuch like Objects) but acknowledge that ſome hidden 
Cauſe, much akin to his own Nature, that is Iutellectual, is the con- 
triver and perfecter of theſe ſo pleaſant Spectacles in the World. 

5. Nor is it at all to the Purpoſe to object, that this buſineſs of Beauty 
and Comelineſs of Proportion is but a conceit, becauſe ſome Men acknow- 
ledge no ſuch thing, and all things are alike handſome to them, who yet 
notwithſtanding have the ule of their Eyes as well as other Folks. For, 1 
fay, this rather makes for what we aim at, that Pulchritude is convey'd 


indeed by the outward Senſes unto the Soul, but a uy es 
| lectual 
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lectual Faculty is that which reliſhes it; as a Geometrical Scheme is let in 


by the Eyes, but the Demonſtration is diſcern'd by Reaſon. And there- 


fore it is more rational to affirm, that ſome Intellectual Principle was the 


Author of this P-lchritude of things, than that they ſhould be thus fa- 
ſhion'd without the help of that Principle. And to ſay that there is no 
ſuch thing as Pulchritude, becauſe ſome Mens Souls are ſo dull and ſtupid 
that they reliſh all Objects alike in that reſpect ; is as abſurd and ground- 
leſs, as to conclude there is no ſuch thing as Reaſon and Demopſtration, 
becauſe a natural Fool cannot reach unto it. But that there is fiich a 
thing as Beauty, and that it is acknowledged by the whole Generations 
of Men to be in Trees, Flowers and Fruits, the adorning and beautifying 
of Buildings in all Ages 1s an ample and undeniable Teftimony. * For 
what is moreordinary with them than the taking in Flowers and Pruit- 
age for the garniſhing of their Work ? Beſides, I appeal to any Man 
that is not ſunk into ſo forlorn a pitch of Degeneracy, that he is as ſtu- 
pid to theſe things as the baſeſt of Beaſts, whether, for Example, a 
rightly-cut Tetraedrum, Cube, or Troſaedrum, have no more Pulchritude in 
them, than any rude brokez Stone lying in the Field or High. ways; or 
to name other ſolid Figures, which though they be not Regular, pro- 
perly ſo called, yet have a ſettled Idea and Nature, as a Cone, Sphear or 
Cylinder, whether the ſight of theſe do not gratifie the Minds of Men 
more, and pretend to more Elegancy of Shape, than thoſe rude cuttings 
and chippings of Fee: ſtone that fall from the Mafon's Hands, and ſerve 
for nothing but to fill up the middle of the Wall, and fo to be hid from 
the Eyes of Man for their uglinefs. And it is obſervable, that if Nature 
ſhape any thing near this Geometrical accuracy, that. we take notice of 
it with much content and pleaſure : As if it be but exactly round (as 
there are abundance of ſuch Stones found betwixt two Hills in Cuba, 
an Ifland of America) or ordinately Quinquang ular, or have the ſides but 
Parallel, though the Augles be unequal, as is ſeen in ſome little Stones, 
and in a kind of Alabaſter found here in England ; theſe Stones, J fay, 
gratifie our Sight, as ep bn nearer cognation with the Soul of Man, 
that is Rational and Intellectual, and therefore is well pleaſed when it 
meets with any outward Object that fits and agrees with thoſe cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furniſhed with. For Symmetry, Equality and 
Correſpondeacy of Parts, is the diſcernment of Reaſon, not the object of 
Senſe, as IJ have heretofore proved. 85 3 rh 

6. Now therefore it being evident that there is ſuch a thing as Beauty, 
Symmetry and Comelineſs of Proportion, (to fay nothing, of the delight- 
tul mixture of Colours) and that this is the proper Obje& of the 
Underſtanding and Reaſon, (for theſe things be not taken Notice of by 


the Beaſts) I think I may fafely infer, That whatever is the firſt and 


principal Cauſe of changing the fluid and undeterminated Matter into 


Shapes ſo comely and ſymmetrical, as we fee in Flowers and Trees, is 


an Underſtanding Principle, and knows both the Nature of Man, 
and of thoſe Objects he offers to his Sight in this outward and 


viſible World. For thefe things cannot come by chance, or by a 


multifarious attempt of the Parts of the Matter upon themſelves ; 
tor then it were likely that the Species of things ( though 
tome might hit right, yet moſt) would be maim'd and ridicu- 
Eye: lous : 
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Tous; but now there is not any ineptitude in any thing, which is a 

ſign· that the fluidneſs of the Matter is guided and determined by the 
over-powering Counſel of an Eternal Mind, that is, of a God. 
If it were not needleſs, I might now inſtance in ſundry kinds of 

Flowers, Herbs and Trees: But theſe Objects being ſo obvious, and 

every Man's Fancy being branched with the remembrance of Roſes, 

Marig olds, Gilly- flowers, Pronyes, Tulips, Panſies, Primroſes, the Leaves and 

Cluſters of the Vine, and a thouſand ſuch like, of all which they can- 

not but confeſs, that there is in them Beauty and Symmetry and grateful 7 
Proportion; J hold it ſuperfluous to weary you with any longer Inducti- 

on, but ſhall paſs on to the three Conſiderations behind, of their Seed, 
Signatures, and Uſefulneſs, and ſhall paſs through them ver) 


| nem very briefly, 
the Obſervables being very ordinary and eaſily intelligible. 


— 0 —— 
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MAR VI, 


1. Providence argued from the Seeds of Plants. 2. An Objection anſwer- 
ed concerning ſtinking Weeds and poyſonous Plants, 3. The Signature 
of Plants an argument of Providence. 4. Certain Inſtances of Signa- 


tures. 5. An Anſwer to an Objection concerning ſuch Signatures in 
Plants as cannot refer to Medicine. 


1. J Say therefore, in that every Plant facts Seed, it is an evident 
ſign of Divine Providence. For it being no neceſſary Reſult 
of the Motion ofthe Matter, as the whole contrivance of the Plant indeed 
is not, and it being of ſo great Conſequence that they have Seed for the 
continuance and propagation of their own Species, and for the gratify- 
ing of Man's Art alſo, Induſtry and Neceſſities, (for much of Husban- 
dry and Gardening lies in this) it cannot but be an act of Counſel! to 
- furniſh the ſeveral kinds of Plants with their Seeds, eſpecially the 
Farth being of ſuch a Nature, that though at firſt for a while it 
might bring forth all manner of Plants, (as ſome will have it alſo 
to have brought forth all kinds of Animals) yet at laſt it would 
grow fo ſluggiſh, that without the advantage of thoſe ſmall com- 
pendious Principles of Generation, the Grains of Seed, it would yield 
no ſuch Births; no more than a Pump grown dry will yield any 
Water, unleſs you pour a little Water into it firſt, and then for 
one Baſon-full you may fetch up ſo _ Soe-fulls. | 
2. Nor is it material to object, That ſtinking Weeds and poyſonous | 
Plants bear Seed too as well as the moſt pleaſant and uſeful ; For 
even thoſe ſtinking Weeds and poyſonous Plants have their uſe. For 
firſt, the Induſtry of Man is exercis'd by them to weed them out 
where they are hurtful. Which reaſon if it ſeem light, let us but 
conſider, that if humane Induſtry had nothing to conflict and ſtruggle 
with, the fire of Man's Spirit would be half extinguiſh'd in the 
Fleſh; and then we ſhall acknowledge, that that which I have alledged 
15 not fo contemptible nor invalid. . 


But 
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But Secondly, who knows but it is ſo with poyſonous Plants as 
vulgarly is fanſied concerning Toads and other poyſonous Serpents, 
that they lick the Venome from off the Earth? So poyſonous Plants 
may well draw to them all the . Juice and Nouriſhment, 
that the other may be more pure and defæcate; as there are Re- 
ceptacles in the Body of Man and Emunctories to drain them of 
ſuperfluous Choler, Melancholy, and the like. 

But laſtly, it is very well known by them that know any thing 
in Nature and Phyſick, that thoſe Herbs that the rude and igno- 
rant would call Weeds, are the Materials of very ſoveraign Medi- 
cines; that Aconitum hyemale or Winter-wolfs-bane, that otherwiſe is 
rank Poyſon, is reported to prevail mightily againſt the bitings of 
Vipers and Scorpions, which Crollius afſenteth unto ; and that that 
Plant that bears Death in the very name of it, Solanum lethiferum, 
prevents Death by procuring Sleep, if it be rightly apply'd in. a 
Fever. Nor are thoſe things to be deemed unprofitable whoſe 
uſe we know not yet; for all is not to be known at once, that 
ſucceeding Ages may ever have ſomething left to gratifie them- 
ſelves in their own Diſcoveries — 125 

We come now to the Signatures of Plants, which ſeem no leſs 
Argument that the higheſt Original of the Works of Nature is ſome 
underſtanding Principle, than that ſo careful proviſion of their Seed. 
Nay, indeed this reſpects us more properly and adequately than 
the other, and is a certain Key to enter Man into the knowledge 
and uſe of the Treaſures of Nature. I demand therefore, whether 

it be not a very eaſie and genuine Inference, from the obſerving 
that ſeveral Herbs are marked with ſome Mark or Sign that intimates 
their virtue, what 'they are good for, and there being ſuch a Crea- 
ture as Man in the World, that can read and underſtand theſe Sigus 
and Characters; hence to collect that the Author both of Man and 
them, knew the, Nature of them both: For it is like the 1»/cripti- 
ons upon Apothecaries Boxes, that the Maſter of the Shop ſets on, 
that the Apprentice may read them ; nay, it 1s better, for here is in 
Herbs inſcribed the very Nature and Dſe of them, not the mere Name. 
Nor is there any neceſſity that all ſhould be thus figned, though ſome 
be; for the rarity of it is the Delight: For otherwiſe it had been dull 
and cloying, too much harping upon the ſame String. And beſides, 
Divine Providence would only intimate and enter Mankind into the 
uſeful Knowledge of her Treaſures, leaving the reſt to imploy our In- 
duſtry, that we might not live like idle Loyterers and Truants: For the 
[ Theatre of the World is an exerciſe of Man's Wit, not a lazy Potyanthea, 
1 —. or Book of Common: places. And therefore all things are in ſome mea- 
| ſure obſcure and intricate, that the Sedulity of that Divine Spark, the 
P 4 Soul of Man, may have Matter of Conqueſt and Triumph, when he 
has done bravely by a ſuperadvenient aſſiſtance of his God. f 
4. But that there be ſome Plants that bear a very evident Signature of 
their Nature and V/e, I ſhall fully make good by theſe following Inſtances. 
Capillus Veneris, Polytrichon or Maiden-hair, the Lye in which it is ſod- 
den or infus'd, is good to waſh the Head, and make the Hair grow 
in thofe places that are more thin and bare. 
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And the decoction of Quinces, which are a downy and hairy Früm, 
is accounted good for the fetching again Hair that has fallen 5 
the Twehoh Pox)o e ano tut eune f\ 
The Leaf of Balm, and of Alelwia or Wood-Sorrel, as alſo the Roots 
of Aurhora, repreſent the Heart in Figure, and are Cardiacll. 
Mullauts bear the whole fpnature of the Head. The outward 
ö /Correx anſwers to the Pericranium, and a Salt made of it ſingu- 
Ey good for Wounds in that Part; as the Kernel is good for the 
Brains, which it reſembles. © i e 2 92 
 Umnbilicus Veneris is powerful to provoke Luft, as Didſcorides affirms. 
As alſo your ſeveral ſorts of 'Satyrions, Which have the evident re- 
ſemblance of the genital Parts upon them; * Aron eſpecially, and all San: qui pu- 
your Orchiſſes, that they have given Names unto from ſome Beaſts“ant verum 
or other, as Cynoſorchis, Orchis Myodes, Tragorchis, and the like. The LHS a- 
laſt whereof, notorious alſo for its * ſmell, and tufts'not unlike the Ce. 22 
Beard of that lecherous Animal, is of all the reſt the moſt pow -Signaturis re- 
erful Incentive to Luſt. nh {1 £ rum intern. 
The Leaves of Hypericon are very thick prick'd, or pink'd with 
little Holes, and it is a ſingular good Wound-herb, as uſeſul alſo for 
de- obſtructing the pores of the Body. | a 
Scorpioides, Echium, or Scorpion graſe, is like the crooked Tail of 
a Scorpion, and Ophiogloſſum, or Adders Tongue, has a very plain 
and perfect reſemblance of the Tongue of a Serpent, as alſe Ophioſ- 
corodon of the intire Head and upper parts of the Body; and theſe are 
all held very good againſt Poyſon, and the biting of Serpents. 
And generally all ſuch Plants as are ſpeckled with Spots like the 
| Skins of Vipers, or other venomous Creatures, are known to be 
good againſt the ſtings or bitings of them, and are powerful An. 
tidotes againſt Poyſon. Ps TO | 
Thus did Divine Providence by natural Hieroglyphicts read ſhort: 
Phyſick-Lectures to the rude Wit of Man, that being a little entred and 
engaged, he might by his own Induſtry and Endeavours ſearch out 
the reſt himſelf; it being very reaſonable that other Herbs that had 
not ſuch Signatures might be very good for Medicinal uſes, as well 
as they that had. e | 
5. But if any here object, that ſome Herbs have the reſemblance 
of ſuch things as cannot in any likelihood refer to Phyſick, as Ge- 
ranium, Cruciata, Burſa Paſtoris, the Bee-Flower, Fly-Orchis, and th like; 
I fay, they anſwer themſelves in the very propoſal of their Objecti- 
on: For this is a ſign that they were intended only for ludicrous 
Ornaments of Nature, like the flouriſhes about a great Letter, that 
ſignifie nothing, but are made only to delight the Eye. And tis 
ſo far from being any inconvenience to our firſt Progenitors, if this 
intimation of Signatures did fail, that it caſt them with more cou- 
rage upon attempting the virtue of thoſe that had no ſuch Signa- 
tures at all; it being obvious for them to reaſon thus, Why, may not 
thoſe Herbs have Medicinal virtue in them that have no Signatures, as 
well as they that have Signatures have no virtue anſwerable to the ſigps 
they bear? Which was a further Confirmation to them of the 
ſormer Conclufion; and ftill a greater Provocation of their In- 
F 2 duſtry, 
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And it was ſufficient that thoſe that were of ſo preſent and 
great conſequence as to be Antidotes againſt Poyſon, (that ſò quickly 
would have diſpatch'd poor rude and naked! Antiquity,) or to help 
on the ſmall beginnings of the World, by quickning and actuating 
their phlegmatick Natures to more frequent and effectual Venery 
(for their long Lives ſhew they were not very fiety) I ſays it was 
ſufficient that Herbs of this kind were both ſo obvious and ſo le- 


gibly ſgnd with Characters that ſo plainly bewrayꝰd their uſual Virtues, 


as is manifeſt in your Satyrion, Ophzogloſſam, and the like. Bur I have 
dwelt too long upon this Theory; we'll betake our ſelves to what 
follows, and what is more unexceptionably ſtringent and forcing. 
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CHAP. VI. 
1. That the Uſefulneſs of Plants argues 4 Providence, particularly thoſe 
that x gf Timber. 2. As aljo ſuch Herbs and Plants as ſerve for 
Phyſick for Men and Beaſts. 3. Of Plants fit for Food. 4. Of the 
Colour of Graſs and Herbs, and of the Fruits of Trees. 5. The notable 
Proviſions in Nature for Husbandry and Tillage, with the aniver- 


ſal uſefulneſs of Hemp and Flax. 6. The marvellous uſefulneſs 7 
the Indian Nut-Tree. J 


1. E are at length come to the ſourth and laſt Conſideration of 
Plants, viz. their Uſe and Profitableneſs. We {hall ſay no- 


thing now of thoſe great Trees that are fit for Timber, and are the 


requiſite Materials for the building of Ships and magnificent Houſes, 
to adorn the Earth, and make the Life of Man more ſplendid and 
delectable; as alſo for the ereCting of thoſe hol) Structures conſe— 
crated to Divine Worſhip. Amongſt which we are not to forget 
that famous Edifice, that glorious Temple at Jeruſalem, conſecrat- 
ed to the Great God of Heaven and Earth: As indeed it was 
moſt fit that He, whoſe Guidance and Providence permitted not the 
ſtrength of the Earth to ſpend it ſelf in baſe Gravel and Pebbles 

inſtead of Quarries of Stone, nor in Briers and Bruſh-wood inſtead 
of Pines, Cedars and Oaks, that He ſhould at ſome time or o- 
ther, have the moſt ſtately Magnificent Temples erected to Him, 


that the Wit and Induſtry of Man, and the beſt of thoſe Mate- 


rials could afford ; it being the moſt ſuitable acknowledgment of 
Thanks for that piece of Providence that can be invented. And 
it is the very Conſideration that moved that pious King David to 
deſign the Building of a Temple to the God of 1jrae! : Ste non, 
ſays he, I dwell in a Houſe of Cedar, but the Ark of God direlletſ within 
in Curtains. But, as I ſaid, I will add nothing concerning theſe 
— being contented with what I have glanced vpon here- 
TOIOTE, | 

„. will now briefly take notice of the Proftablese,; of Plants for 
5 , 8 Phy 
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. ck and F vod, and then paſs on to'theConſideration of Animals. ; 


And as for their Medicinal uſes, the large Herbals that are: every 
where to be had, are ſo ample Teſtimonies thereof, that I have faid 
enough in but reminding you of them. That which is moſt obſer- 
vable here is this, that brute Beaſts have ſome ſhare in their virtue as 
well as Men. For the Toad being overcharged with the Poyſon of 
the Spider, as is ordinarily believed, hath recourſe to the Planrane 
Leaf: The Weaſel, when ſhe is to encounter the Serpant, arms her 
ſelf with the eating of Rue: The Dog, when he is ſick at the Sto- 
mach, knows his Cure, falls to his Graſs, vomits, and is well : The 


Swallows make uſe of Celandine, the Linnet of Euphragia, for the repair- 


ing of their Sight: And the Aſſe, when he is oppreſs'd with Melan- 
choly, eats of the Herb Aſplenium or Miltwaſte, and fo eaſes himſelf 
of the ſwelling of the. Spleen. And Virgil reports of the Dictamnum 
Cretenſe or Cretian Dittany, that the wild Goats eat it when they are 
Shot with Darts or Arrows; for that Herb has the virtue to work 
them out of their Body, and to heal up the Wound. 


non illa feris incognita Capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres hæſere ſagitte. 


Which things I conceive no obſcure Indigitation of Providence: 
For they doing that by Taſtinct and Nature which Men, who 
| have free Reaſon, cannot but acknowledge to be very pertinent 
and fitting; nay, ſuch that the skiltul Phyſician will approve and 
allow; and theſe Creatures having no ſuch reaſon and skill themſelves 
as to curn Phyſicians; it muſt needs be concluded, that they are in- 


abled to do theſe things by virtue of that Principle that contrived 


them, and made them of that Nature they are, and that that 
Principle therefore muſt have Skill and Kywledge, that is, that it 
mult be God. gs | 
z. We come now to the conſideration of Plants, as they afford 
Food both to Man and Beaſts. And here we may obſerve, That 
as there was a general Proviſion of Water, by ſetting the Moun- 
tains and Hills abroach, from whence through the Spring-heads and 
continued Rivulets drawn together (that cauſed afterwards greater 
Rivers, with the long winding Diſtributions of them) all the Crea- 
| tures of the Earth quench their Thirft: So Divine Providence has 
ſpread her Table every where, not with a juiceleſs green Carpet, 
but with ſucculent Herbage and nouriſhing Graſs, upon which moſt 
of the Beaſts of the Field do feed ; and they that feed not on 


it, feed on rhoſe that eat it, and ſo the Generations of them all 


are continued. 3 3 

J. But this ſeeming rather zeceſſary than of choice, T will not in- 

ſiſt upon it. For I grant that Counſel mo Property is there im- 
ploy” „here we W a variety and 2 ibility of being other- 

wiſe, and yet the Beſt is made choice of. Therefore I will only 

intimate thus much, That though it were neceſſary that ſome ſuch 

thing as Graſs ſhould be, if there were ſuch and ſuch Creatures 
in the World; yet it was not at all neceſſary that Graſs and Herbs 
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ſhould have that Color which they have; for they might” have 


been Ret or White, or ſome ſuch Colour as would have been very 
offenſive and (hurtful to our Sight. But I will not infiſt upon theſe 
things; let us now conſider the Fruits of Trees, where I think it 
will appear very manifeſtly, that there was one and the ſume Au- 
thor both of Man and them, and that afſuredly he knew what he 
did when he tnade them. For could Apples, and Oranges, and Grapes, 
and Apricocks, and ſuch like Fruit, be intended for Beaffs that hold 
their Heads downward, and can ſcarce look up at them, much leſs 
know how to reach them? When we feed our Dogs, we ſet the Diſh 
or Trencher upon the Ground, not on the Table. But you'll ſay, 
That at laſt che Fruits would fall down, and then the Beaſts may 
come at them. But one thing is, there are not many that deſire 


them, and fo they would rot upon the Ground before they be ſpent, 


or be ſquander'd away in a Moment of Time, as it might eaſily 
fare with the moſt precious of Plants; the Vine. But Man, who 
knows the worth of the Grape, knows how to preſerve it a lon 
Seaſon, (for it is eaten and drank ſome Years after the reſt of the 
Vintage) as he does alſo gather the reſt of the Fruits of the Earth, 
and laies up both for himſelf and his Cattel. Wheretore it is plainly 
diſcoverable, that Man's coming into the World is not a thing of 
Chance or Neceſſity, but a Defizn, as the bringing of worthy Gueſts 
to a well-furniſh'd Table. | | 

5. And what I have intimated concerning the Vize, is as eminent- 
ly, if not more eminently, obſervable in the ordinary kinds of Grain, 
as Wheat and Barly, and the like, which alſo, like the Vine, are made ei- 
ther Edible' or Potable by Man's Art and Induſtry. But that's not 


the thing that T care ſo much to obſerve. That which I drive 
at now 1s this; That Bread-corn, that brings ſo conſiderable Increaſe 


by Tillage and Husbandry, would ſcarce be at all without it; for 
that which grows wildly of it ſelf is worth norhing : Bur it being 
ſo wholſome and ſtrengthening a Food, that it ſhould yield {6 
plenriful Increaſe, and that this ſhould not be without humane Art 
and Induſtry, does plainly infinuate that there is a Divine Providence 
that intended to exerciſe the Wit of Man in Husbandry and Tillave. 
Which we may the more firmly aſſure our ſelves of, if we add unto this 
the careful Proviſion of T»ſtruments, ſo exactly fitted out for this Im- 
ploy ment; yz. the laborious Ox, and the ſtout, but eaſily manage- 
able Horſe; Iron for the Plough-ſhare, and Ropes for the Horſe-gears 
to pull by. And it is very ſeaſonable to take notice of this laſt, 
it belonging to this Conſideration of the Profitablemeſs of Plants. And 
] appeal to any body that will but take the Pains a while to con- 
ſider of what great Uſe and Conſequence Cordage is in the Affairs 
of Men, whether it was not a palpable Act of Providence to fend 
out ſuch Plants our of the Earth which would afford it. For we 
can diſcover no neceſſity in Nature that there muſt needs be ſuch 
Plants as Hemp and Flax. Whereiore if we will but follow the 
eaſie Suggeſtions of free Reaſon, we mult caſt it upon Providence, which 
has provided Mankind of ſuch a Commodity, that no leſs Affairs 


depend upon, than all the Tackl;zg of Ships, their Sa and Cable 


YOAPS, | 
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roaps, and what not? And fo conſequently all Foreign Traffick, and 

then the Tranſportation of Woodq and Stone, and other Materials 

for Building, or the Carriage of them by Land in Wains and Carts, 

beſides the ordinary ule of Pulleys, or rather Expires, for the liſting up 

of heavy Weights, which the ſtrength of Man, without theſe. helps, 

would not eaſily maſter; beſides What I hinted- before concerning 
the uſe of Cardage in Hazbanary, in Plowing and carrying home the 

Fruits of the Earth. The Dees indeed of the fore-named Plants 

are ſo univerſal, and take place ſo in every, Affair of Man, that if 
it were lawful to be a little merry in fo ſerious a Matter, a Man 

might not .unkittipgly: apply that Verſe of the Poet, to this ſo gene- 
ral a Commodity, wel? ry . 73 x F 


„% Omnia ſant homini tenui pendentia filo; | 

that all the Buſineſſes af Men do very mach depend upon theſe 

little long Fleaks or Fhreads of Hewp and Flax. Or if you will 

ſay, that there may ſome ſcambling ſhift be made without them 

in long Chains of Iron, ot Sails of Woollen; and the like; yet we 

ſeeing our ſelves provided for infinitely better, are in all reaſon to 

judge it to proceed from no worſe a Principle than Divine Providence. 

6. I-might now reach out to Exotzck Plants, ſuch as the Cinnamom- 

Tree, the Balſame- Tree, the Tree that bears the Nutmeg invelloped 

with the Mace, as alſo; the famous Indian Nut-Tree, which at once ; 
almoſt affoxds all the Neceſſaries of Life. For if they cut but the 
Twigs at Evening, there is a plentiful. and pleafant Juice comes our, = 
which. they receive into Bottles, and drink inſtead of Mine, and | 
out of which: they extract ſuch an Aqua wite as is very ſovereign 
againſt all manner of Sickneſſes. The Branches and Boughs they 
make their Houſes of; and the Body of the Tree, being very ſpon- 
gy. within, though hard without, they eaſily contrive into the frame 
and uſe of their Cauoes or Boats. The Kernel of the Nut ſerves 
them ſor Bread and Meat, and the Shells for Cups to drink in; and 
indeed they are not mere empty Caps, for there is found a delici- 
ous cooling Milk in them. Beſides, there is a kind of Hemp that incloſes 
the Nut, of which they make Roays and Cables, and of the fineſt 
of it Sails for the Ships: And the Leaves are fo hard and ſharp-point- 
ed, that they ealily make Needles and Bodkins of them, for ſtitching 
their Sails, and for other neceſſary purpoſes. And that Providence 
may ſhew her ſelf B-nign as well as Wiſe, this ſo notable a Plant 
is not reſtrain'd to one Coaſt of the World, as ſuppoſe the Eaft- 
Indies, but is found alſo in ſome Parts of Africa, and in all the 
Illands of the Weſt-Indies, as Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and alſo upon the Conti- 
nent of Carthagena in Panama, Norembega, and ſeveral other Parts of 
the New-found World. „ 

But I thought fit not to inſiſt upon theſe things, but to con- 
tain my ſelf within the Compaſs of ſuch Objects as are familiarly 
and ordinarily before our Eyes, that we may the hetter take oc- 
calion from thence to return Thanks to him who is the bountiful 
Author of all the Supports of Lite. 
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1. The deſigned Uſefulneſs of Animals for Man, as in particular of the 
Dog 4s the 5 f ; As alſo of the Oxe and ae * 4 

Of Man's ſubduing the Creatures to himſelf. 4. Of thoſe that are 1s 
yet untamed. 5. The excellent Uſefulneſs of the Horſe. 6. The Uſeful- 
neſs of ſome Animals that are Enemies to ſuch Animals as are hates 
ful or noiſome to Man. | | 


— OI 1 
_ — 
—_— = 


2; E are now come to take a view of the nature of Animals, 
In the Contemplation whereof we ſhall uſe much- what 
the ſame Method we did in that of Plants, for we ſhall conſi- 
der in them alſo their Beauty, their Birth, their Make and Fabrick of 
Body, and V/efulneſs to Mankind. And to diſpatch this laſt firſt : 
It is wonderful eaſie and natural to conceive, that as almoſt all are 
made in ſome fort or other for humane Uſes, fo ſome ſo notoriouſly 
and evidently, that without main violence done to our Faculties we 
can in no wiſe deny it. As to Inſtance in thoſe things that are 
moſt obvious and familiar; when we ſee in the ſolitary Fields a 
Shepherd, his Klock and his Dog, how well they are fitted together; 
when we knock at a Farmer's Door, and the firſt that anſwers 
hall be his vigilant Maſtiff, whom from his Uſe and Office he ordi- 
? narily names Kyeper ; (and I remember, Theophraſtus in his Character 
rief &yeones, tells us, that his Maſter when he has let the ſtranger in, 
gin ac o wr pryxes, taking his Dog by the Snout, will relate long Sto- 
[| ries of his Uſefulneſs and his Services he does to the Houſe and them 
4 7 in it; od e To negicy x) F el g le, This is he that keeps the 
| ' Yard, the Houſe, and them within) laſtly, when we view in the open 
Champain a brace of ſwift Grez-hounds courſing a good ſtout and 
| well-breathed Hare, or a Pack of well-tuned Hounds and Huntſmen 
1 on Horſe-back with pleaſure and alacrity purſuing their Game, 
| = or hear them winding their Horns near a Wood-ſide, ſo that the 
| whole Wong rings with the Repo - 3 and chearful 
yelping of the eager- Dogs; to ſay nothing of Duc. hunting, of Fox- 
| ae of eee and a hundred * ſuch like- Sports and 
Fl Paſtimes, that are all performed by this one kind of Animal: I ſay, 
| when we conſider this ſo multifarious congruity and fitneſs of things 
| | in reference to our ſelves, how can we withhold from inferring, That 
4 | that which made both Dogs and Ducks, and Hares and Sheep, made 
. them with a reference to us, and knew what it did when it made 
| them? And though it be poſſible to be otherwiſe, yet it is highly 
improbable that the Fleſh of Sheep ſhould not be deſigned for Food 
| for Men; and that Dogs, that are ſuch a familiar and domeſtick 
: Creature to Man, amongſt other pretty feats that they do for 
| him, ſhould not be intended to ſupply the place of a Servitour too, 
and to take away the Bones and Scraps, that nothing might be 
loſt. And unleſs we ſhould expect that Nature ſhould make 
Terkins and Stockens grow out of the Ground, what could 
the do better than afford us ſo fit materials for Cloathing as _ 


— 
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„ 
Molli of the Slicep, there being in Man Wit and Art to make uſe of it > 
To ſay nothing of the SH, that ſeems to tome into the World 
ſor no other Furpoſe chan to ſurmiſhuman withimore coſtly Cloath- 
ing and to ſpin away! her very enträlls to male him fine without. 
2. Again, When we view thoſe large Bodies of Oxen, what can 
ve better conceit themotoibe; than many living and walking Pow- 
gering- Tubs; and that ha have aim pro Sale, as Phils ſpeaks of 
Fiſhes, that their Life ishut for Salts to keep them ſweet' till we ſhall 
have need to gat them ꝰ Beſides, their Hides afford us Leather for 
Shoes, and Boate, as the Skins of otheriBeafts alſo ſerve for other uſes. 
And indeed y Man ſeems to be brougiit into the World bn purpoſe 
that the rteſt of theo Creation might he improved to the 
utmoſt, Uſeſulneſs and Advantage: For were ſit not better that the 
Hides of Beaſts and their leb ſhould! be made ſo confiderable uſe of 
as to feed and cloath Men, than that they ſhould rot and ſtink upon 
the Ground, and fall Hort of ſo noble an improvement as to be 
matter for the exerciſe of the Wit of Man, and to afford him the 
neceſſary Conveniencies of Life? For if Man did not make uſe of 


them, they would either die of Age, or be torn àapieces by more cruel 
Maſters. Wherefore we plainly ſee that it is an Act of Reaſon and 

| Counſel to have made Man, that he might be a Lord over 
the reſt of the Creation, and keep good quarter among them. 

3. And being furniſhed with fit Materials to make himſelf Weapons, 
as well as with natural Wit and Valour, he did bid Battel to the very 
fierceſt of them, and either chaſed them away into Solitudes and Deſarts, 

or elſe brought them under his Subjection, and gave Laws unto them, 
under which they live more peaceably and better provided for (or at 
leaſt might be, if Men were good) than they could be when they were 
left to the mercy of the Lion, Bear, or Tiger. And what if he do occa- 
ſionally and ordinarily kill ſome of them for Food? Their diſpatch 
is quick, and fo leſs dolorous than the Paw of the Bear, or the Teeth 
of the Lion, or tedious Melancholy and Sadneſs of old Age, which 
would firſt torture them, and then kill them, and let them rot upon 
the Ground ſtinking and uſeleſs. 5 

Beſides, all the Wit and Philoſophy in the World can never demon- 
ſtrate, that the killing and ſlaughtering of a Beaſt is any more than the 
ſtriking of a Buſh where a Birds Neſt is, where you fright away the Bird, 
and then ſeize upon the empty Neſt. So that if we could pierce to the 
utmoſt Cataſtrophe of things, all might prove but a Tragick-Comedy, | 

4. But as for thoſe Rebels that have fled into the Mountains or De- i 
farts, they are to us a very pleaſant ſubject of Natural Hiſtory ; be. 4 
ſides, we ſerve our ſelves of them as much as is to our Purpoſe: And = 

they are not only for Ornaments of the Univerſe, but a continual Ex- 
erciſe of Man's Wit and Valour when he pleaſes to encounter. But 
to expect and wiſh that there were nothing but ſuch dull tame things 
in the World that will neither bite nor ſcratch, is as groundleſs and 
childiſh as to wiſh that were no Choler in the Body, nor Fire in the 
univerſal compaſs of Nature. WE EN nl OE 

5. I cannot inſiſt upon the whole reſult of this War, nor muſt forget 
how that generous Animal the Horſe had at laſt the Wit to yield himſelf 
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= ws! up to, his on great advantage and ours. And verily he is ſo fitly 


made for us, that we might juſtiy claim a particular right in him above 
all other Creatures. When We obſerve his patient Service he does us 
at the Plaugh, Cart, or under the Pack-Jaddle,' his Spee upon the High- 


way in matters of Importance, His doribleneſs and deſire of glory and 


praiſe, and conſequently his notable atchievements in ar, where he 
- will ſnap the Spears apieces with his Teeth, and pull his Rider's Enemy 
out of the Saddle; and then that he miglit be able to perform all 
0 this Labour with more eaſe, that his Hofe are made 10 fit for the 
Art of the Smith, and that round armature of Iron he puts upon them; 


it ĩs a very hard thing not to acknowledge, that this congruous Contri- 


vance ot things was really from a Principle of Miſdom and Counſel. 
6. There is alſo another Conſideration of Animals and their Uſeful- 

_ veſs, in removing thoſe Evils we are peſterd with by reaſon of the 
abundance of other hurtful Animals, fuch as are Mice and Rats, and 
the like; and to this End the Cut is very ſerviceable. And there is 
in the Meſl- Indies a Beaſt in the ſorm of a Bear, which Cardan calls Vrſus 


Tormicarius, whoſe very Buſinels it is to eat up all the Auts, which 


ſome Parts of the Quarter of the World are ſometimes exceſſively 
plagued ichn, n io are ave DTT 8 
Wie might add alſo ſundry Examples of living Creatures that not 


- 


only bear a ſingular good Affection to Mankind, but are alſo fierce 
Enemies to thole that are very hurtful and cruel to Man: And ſuch 


are the Liard, an Enemy to the Serpent; the Dolphin to the Crocodile; 


the Horſe to the Bear; the Elephant to the Dragon, &c. But I liſt not 
to inſiſt upon theſe things. 1. | 


1 * 
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t. The Beauty of ſeveral brute Animals. 2. The gooaly Statelineſs of the 


Horſe- 3. That the Beauty of Animals argues their Creation from an 
Intellectual Principle. 4. The difference of Sexes, a Demonſtration of 
Providence. 5. That this difference is not by Chance. 6. An Objection 
anſwered concerning the Eele. 7. Another anſwered, taken from the 
conſideration of the ſame careful Proviſion of difference of Sexes in viler 
Animals. 8. Of Fiſhes and Birds being Oviparous. 9. Of Birds 
building their Neſts and hatching their Eggs. 10. An Objeition an- 
ſwered concerning the Oftrich. 11. That the Homogeneity of that 
Cryſtalline Liquor, which is the immediate Matter of the generation of 
Animals, implies a Subſtance Immaterial or Incor poreal in Animals thus 


generated. 12. An Anſwer to an Eluſion of the foregoing Argument. 


t. TJ Return now to what I propoſed firſt, the Beauty of liv- 

ing Creatures: Which though the courſe-ſpirited Arhei/t 
will not take Notice of, as reliſhing nothing but what is 
ſubſervient to his Tyranny. or Luſt; yet I think it unde- 
niable- but that there is comely Symmetry and Beautifulneſs in 
ſundry living Creatures, a tolerable uſeſul Proportion of Parts 


in 
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in all. For neither are all Men and Women exquiſitely handſome, in- 
deed very few, that they that are may raiſe the greater Admiration in 
the Minds of Men, and quicken their natural Abilities to brave Adven- 
tures either of Valour or Poetry: But as for the brute Creatures, though 


ſome of them be of an hateful aſpect, as the Toad, ge Swine, and the Rat; 


yet theſe are but like Diſcords in Muſick, to 
chord go off more pleaſantly; as indeed moſt of thoſe momentary In- 
conveniencies that the Life of Man ever and anon meets withal, they 
do put but a greater edge and vigour upon his Enjoyments. 

2. But it is not hard to find very many Creatures that are either 
wad yphuant, Or ee, as the Pluloſopher diſtinguiſhes, that are either ve- 
ry Goodly things and Beautiful, or at leaſt Elegant and Pretty ; as moſt of 

our Birds are. But for Statelineſs and Majeſty, what is comparable to 
a Horſe? Whether you look upon him ſingle, with his Mane and 
his Tail waving in the Wind, and hear him courſing and neighing in 


the Paſtures ; or whether you ſee him with ſome galant Heros on his 
back, performing gracefully his uſual Poſtures, and practiſing his ex- 


ploits of War; who can withhold from concluding that a Provi- 
dence brought theſe two together, that are fitted ſo well to each other, 
that they ſeem but one compleat Spectacle of Nature? which im- 
poſed upon the rude People near Theſſaly, and gave the occaſion 
of the fabulous Centaurs, as it they had been one living Creature 
made up of Horſe and Man. 

That which I drive at is this, There being that Goodlineſs in the Bo- 
dies of Animals, as in the Ox, Grey-hound, and Stag; or that Majeſty and 
Statelineſs, as in the Lion, the Horſe, the Eagle, and Coch; or that grave 
Awfulneſs, as in your belt breed of Maſtiffs; or Elegancy and Prettineſs, 
as in your leſſer Dogs, and molt forts of Birds; all which are ſeveral 
Modes of Beauty, and Beauty being an intellectual Object, as Symmerry 
and Proportion 1s (which I proved ſufficiently in what I ſpake concern- 
ing the Beauty of Plants:) That which naturally follows from all this 
is, The Author or Original of theſe Creatures which are deemed beax- 


tiful, muſt himſelf be Intellectual, He having contrived fo grateful Ob- 


jets to the Mind or Intellect of Man. 


. After their Beazty, let us touch upon their Birth or manner of Propa- 
ation. And here I appeal to any Man, whether the contrivance of 


Male and Female in living Creatures, be not a genuine Effect of Wiſc 


dom and Counſel; for it is notoriouſly obvious that theſe are made 


one for the other, and both for the continuation of the Species. For 


though we ſhould admit, with Cardan and other Naturaliſts, That 


the Ext at firſt brought forth all manner of Animals as well as Plants, 
and that they might be faſtned by the Navel to their common Mo- 
ther the Earth, as' they are now to the Female in the Womb; vet 
we fee ſhe is grown ſteril and barren, and her Births of Animals 
are now very inconſiderable. Wherefore what can it be but a 


Providence, that whiles ſhe did bear ſhe ſent out Male and Female, 


that when her own Prolifick virtue was waſted, yet ſhe might 
be a dry Nurſe, or an officious Grand-mother, to thouſands of 
Generations? And I ſay it is Providence, not Chance, nor Neceſſity ; 


tor what is there imaginable in the Parts of the Matter, that 
| they 


ake the ſucceeding 
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they ſhould neceſſarily fall into the Structure of ſo much as an A. 
nimal, much leſs into fo careful a Proviſion of difference of Sexes for 
their continual Propagation ? 

5. Nor was it the frequent attempts of the moved Matter that firſt 


light on Animals, which perpetually were ſuddenly extinct for want of 


the difference of Sexes, but afterward by chaxce differenced their Sexes 


alſo, from whence their kind have continued. For what is perpetual is 


not by chance; and the Births that now are by Putrefaction, ſhew that 

it is perpetual; for the Earth ſtill conſtantly brings forth Male and Female, 

6. Nor is it any thing to the purpoſe to reply (if you will make 

ſo large a uy as to caſt your ſelf from the Land into the Water to 

PR dive for Objections) that the Eele, accerding to Plinie and Ariſtotle, 
tural, Hiſtor. though it be go bester, an Animal ſo perfect as to have Blood in it, yet 
lib.16.cap.68.that it has no diſtinction of Sex: For if it have not, there is good rea- 
and Ariſtor. fon for it, that Creature ariſing out of ſuch kind of Matter as will 
Hiftor. Ani- never fail Generation; for there will be ſuch like Mud as will ſerve 


mal. lib. G. cap. | : 
14, and this end fo long as there be Rivers, and longer too, and Rivers will 


Aliolib,4.cap-not fail ſo long as there is a Sea, Wherefore this rather makes for 


OP lib. 9. diſcriminative Providence, that knew afore the nature and courſe of 
P- 3% all things, and made therefore her contrivances accordingly, doing 
nothing ſ{uperfluouſly or in vain. ©; wy 


7. But in other Generations that are more hazardous, though they 


be ſometimes by Putretaction, yet ſhe makes them Male and Female; as 
*tis plain in Frogs and Mice. Nor are we to be ſcandaliz'd at it, that 
there is ſuch careful Proviſion made for ſuch contemptible Vermine 
as we conceive them: For this only comes out of Pride and Ignorance, 
or a haughty Preſumption, that becauſe we are incouraged to be- 
lieve that in ſome Senſe all things are made for Man, therefore they 
are not at all made for themſelves. But he that pronounces thus 


is ignorant of the Nature of God, and the Knowledge of things. For 
if a good Man be merciful to his Beaſt ; then ſurely a good God is 


bountiful and benign, and takes Pleaſure that all his Creatures en- 
joy themſelves that have Life and Senſe, and are capable of any En- 
joyment. So that the ſwarms of little Vermine, and of Flies, and innu- 


merable ſuch like-diminutive Creatures, we ſhould rather congratulate 


their coming into Being, than murmur ſullenly and ſcornfully againſt 
their Exiſtence ; for they find nouriſhment in the World, which would 


- 


be loſt if they were not, and are again convenient— nouriſhment 


themſelves to others that prey upon them. 


But beſides, Life being individuated into ſuch infinite numbers that 
have their diſtinct ſenſe and pleaſure, and are ſufficiently. fitted with 


Contentments ; thoſe little Souls are in a manner as much conſiderable 


for the taking off, or carrying away to themſelves the overflowing 
Benignity of the firſt Original of all things, as the (x, the E/epharr, or 
Whale. For it is ſenſe, not bull, that makes things capable of Enjoy ments. 
| Wherefore it was fit that there ſhould be a ſafe Proviſion made for the 
propagation and continuance of all the &;zas of living Creatures, not on- 
ly of thoſe that are good, but of thoſe alſo that we raſhly and inconſide- 
rately call Evil: For they are at leaſt good to enjoy themſelves, and to 
partake of the bounty of their Creator. But if they grow noiſome : * 

trouble- 
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troubleſome to us, we have both Power and right to curb them: 
For there is no queſtion but we are more worth than they, or 
any of the brute Creatures. 


8. But to return to the preſent point in hand; There are alſo o- 
ther manifeſt footſteps off Providence wllich. the Generation of living 
Creatures will diſcover to us; as for Example, the manner of Procre- 
ation of Fiſhes and Birds. For there heing that notable difference in 
Animals, that ſome of them are Owiparons, others Viuiparous; that the 
m mam (as Philo comprehends them by that general term) that Fiſhes 
and Birds ſhould be Oviparous, is à plain ſign of Cousſel and Provi- 
dence. For though it will be granted that their Spegies might con- 
tinue and ſubſiſt though they had been Viviparous; yetoit would 
have brought their Individuals to very ſmall numbers. 
For as for Fiſhes, ſince: Graſs and Herbs are no fruit ofthe Sea, 
it was neceſſary that they ſhould feed one upon another, and there- 
fore that they ſhould multiply in very great plenty; which they 
could not have done any tliing near: to that fulneſs they now do, 
if they had been Viviparous, as four - ſooted Beaſts: are: But being 
now Ovi parous, and the leſſer kinds of them ſo many at firſt, and 
ſending forth ſuch infinite numbers:of Spawn, their generations 
are neither extinct or ſcanted, but are as plentiful as any Crea- 
tures on the Lanxck. e den b bid: s:;. 
And the reaſon why Birds are Oviparous, and lu Eggs, but do not 
bring forth their young alive, is, becauſe there might be, more 
plenty of them alſo, and that neither the Birds of prey, the Ser- 
pent nor the Fowler, ſhould ſtreighten their generations tod much. 
For if they had been Viviparous, the burthen of their Won if they had 
brought forth any competent number at a time, had been ſo big and 
heavy, that their wings would have failed them, and ſo every, body 
would have had the wit to catch the Old one. Or if they brought but 
one or two at a time, they would have been troubled all the year 
long with feeding their young, or bearing them in their Womb : 
Fr Belides, there had been a neceſſity of too frequent Venery, which had 
F been very prejudicial to their dry carcaſes. It was very reaſonable 
therefore that Birds ſhould propagate by laying of Egg. 0 
9. But this is not all the advantage we {hall make of his Conſi- 
deration. I demand further, What is it that makes the Bird to pre- 
q pare her Neſt with that Artifice, to ſit upon her Eggs when ſhe 
| Has laid them, and to diſtinguiſh betwixt theſe and her uſeleſs Ex- 
crement ? Did ihe learn it of her Mother before her? Or rather, 
does ſhe not do ſhe knows not what, but yet what ought to 
be done, by the appointment of the moſt Exquiſite Kzowleage that 
157 Wherefore ſomething elſe has knowledge for her, which is 
| the Maker and Contriver of all things, the Omſcient and Om- 
mipotent ĩð ͤ enen | 
1 And though you may reply, that the Hatching of their Eggs is ne- ( 
ceſſary, elſe their generations would ceaſe; yet Ianſwer, that all the Cir- 
cumſtances and Curioſities of Brooding them are not neceſſary: For they 
might have made ſhitt on the ground in the Graſs, and not mage them- 


ſelves ſuch curious and ſafe Nefts in Buſhes and Trees. Beſides, if all 
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things were left -to Chance, it is far eaſier to conceive that there 


ſhould have been no fuch things as Birds, than that the blind Matter 
{ſhould ever have ſtumbled on ſuch lucley Inſtincts as they that feem 
but barely 3 ie, es | | 

10. But you'll obje@, that the Oſtrich lays Eggs and hatches them 


not, ſo that theſe things are rather by Chance than'Prowidence, But 


this rather argues a more exquiſite diſeerning Providence, than is an 


Argument againſt it. For the heat of the ground (like thoſe Over; 
in Agypt Diodorus ſpeaks of) whereon: ſhe lays them, proves effectu- 


al for the production of her young. 80 Nature tyes not the Female 
to this tedious ſervice where it is needleſs and uſeleſs; as in Fiſhes 
alſo, who when they have ſpawn'd, are diſcharged of any further 
trouble: Which is a moſt manifeſt difcovery of à very curious and 
watchful Eye of Providence, which ſuffers nothing to be done ineptly 
and in vain. 1 | 4. | 
11. I will only make one Advantage more of this Speculation of 
the Birth of Animals, and then paſs on to what remains. It is ob- 


ſerved by thoſe that are more attentive watchers: of the Works of 
Nature, that the fetus is framed out of ſome howagenedt liquor or 


moiſture, in which there is no variety of parts of Matter to be con- 
trived into Boſſes and Fleſh: But as in an Egg for Example, about 
the third day the Hen has ſate on it, in that part where Nature 
begins to ſit upon her work of efformation, all is turned into a Cry- 
ſtalline liquid ſubſtance about her; as alfo ſeveral Iaſeds are bred 
of little drops of Dew; ſo in all Generations beſides it is ſuppoſed by 
them, that Nature does as it were wipe clean the Table- book firſt, 
and then pourtray upon it what ſhe pleaſeth. And if this be her courſe, 
to corrupt the ſubje& Matter into as perfect Privation of Form as 
ſhe may, that is, to make it as homogeneal as ſhe can, hut liquid and 
pliable to her Art and Skill; it is to me very highly probable, if not 


neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſomething beſides this flaid Matter that 
muſt change it, alter and guide it into that wiſe conttivance of parts 


that afterwards we find it. For how ſhould the parts of this Liquid 
Matter ever come into this exquiſite Fabrick of themſelves? And this 
may convince any Atheiſt, that there is a Subſtance beſides corporeal Matter; 
which he is as loath to admit of as that there is a God, 
For there being nothing elſe in Nature but Subſtamtia or Madaus, this 


guy of contriving the liquid Matter into ſuch order and ſhape as it is 


eing incompetible to the liquid Matter it ſelf, it muſt be the Modzs of 


ſome other Subſtance latitant in the fluid Matter, and really diſtin- 
guiſhable from it; which is either the Soul, or ſome ſeminal Form or 


Archeas, as the Chymiſt calls it; and they are all alike indifferent to 
me at this time, I aiming here only at a Sabſtance beſides the Matty, 
that thence the Atheiſt may be the more eaſily brought off to the ac- 
knowledgment of the Exiſtence of a God. 
12. Nor can the force of this Argument be eluded, by faying the 
Matter is touched and infected by the life of the Female whilcs ſhe 
bore the Egg, or that her Fancy gets down into her Womb. 

For what life or fancy has the Earth, which, as they fav, gendred at 
firſt all Auimals, ſome ſtill ? And what ſimilitude is there betwixt a Bee 


V. and 


CARAT. K. 
and an Ox, or a Waſp and an Horſe, that thoſe Inſects ſhould ariſe out 
of the putrify*d Bodies of theſe Creatures? It is but ſome rude and 

eneral congruity of vital preparation that ſets this Archeus on work 
rather than another: As mere Choler engages the Fancy to dream of 
firing of Guns and fighting of Armies; Sangarne figures the Imagina- 
tion into the repreſentation of fair Women and beautiful Children; 
Phlegm transforms her into Water and Fiſhes; and the ſhadowy Me- 
lancholy intangles her in colluctation with old Hags and Hobgoblins, 


and frights her with dead Mens Faces in the dark. But I have dwelt 
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on this Subject longer chan I intended. 
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C H A P A X. 
1. That the Fabfick of the Bodies of Animals argues 4 Deity: As namel 
the number and ſcituation of their Eyes and Ears; 2. As alſo. of their 
Legs. 3. The Armature of Beaſts, and their Uſe thereof. 4. Of the 
general ſtructure of Birds and Fiſhes. 5. The admirable Fabrick of the 


Mole. 6. Cardan's rapture «pon the conſideration thereof. 7. Of the 
Hare and Grey-hound. 8. Of the ſtructure of the Body of the Camel. 


1. J Come now to the laſt conſideration of Animals, the outward 
Shape and Fabrick of their Bodies; which when T have ſhew'd 
you that they might have been otherwiſe, and yet are made accord- 
ing to the moſt exquiſite pitch of Reaſon that the Wit of Man can 
cbnceive of, it will naturally follow that they were really made by 
Wiſdom and Providence, and conſequently, That there is a God. And 1 
demand firſt in general, concerning all thoſe Creatures that have Fyes 
and Ears, whether they might not have had only ane Eye and one Ear a- 
piece; and to make the ſuppoſition more tolerable, had the Eye on the 
one ſide the Head, and the Ear on the other; or the Ear on the Crown 
I of the Head, and the Eye in the Forehead : For they might have lived 
3 and ſubſiſted, though they had been no better provided for than thus. N 
. But it is evident that their having two Eyes and two Ears, ſo placed | 
as they are, is more ſafe, more ſightly, and more uſeful. Therefore | 
that being made fo conſtantly choice of which our own Reaſon 
deemeth belt, we are to infer, that that choice proceeded from Reaſon 
and Counſel. | 
2. Again, I deſire to know why there be no three. footed Beaſts, 
(when J ſpeak thus, I do not mean Monſters, but a conſtant Species or 
kind of Animals) for ſuch a Creature as that would make a limping 
ſhift to live as well as they that have four? Or why have not ſome 
Beaſts more than four Feet, ſuppoſe ſix, and the two middle-moft 
ſhorter than the reſt, hanging like the rwo Legs of a Man a horſe-back 
by the horſe-ſides? For it is no harder a thing for Nature to make 
ſuch frames of Bodies than others that are more elegant and uſeful. 
But the Works of Nature being neither uſeleſs nor inept, ſhe muſt ei- 
ther be wiſe her ſelf, or be — 4 by ſome higher Principle of Kzon- 
ledge: As that Man that does nothing fooliſhly all the Days of his Life, 
is either wiſe himſelf, or conſults with them that are ſo. 
G 2 3. And 
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—_ And then again for the Armatare of Beaſts, who taught them 


to her Nature and manner of Life. For her dwelling being 
under Ground, where nothing is to be ſeen, Nature has fo ob- 
| 8 fitted her with Hes, that Naturaliſts can ſcarce agree whe- 


4 -- 


the uſe of their Weapons ? The Lion will not kick with his Feet, but 
he will ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with his Tai, that he will break the back 
of his Encounterer with it. The Horſe will not uſe his Tail, unleſs 
againſt the buſie flies, but kicks with his Feet with that force, that he 


lays his Enemy on the Ground. The Bull and Ram know the 
uſe of their Horns as well as the Horſe of his Hoofs. | 90 the Bee and 
Serpent know their Stings, and the Bear the uſe of his Paw. Which 
things they know; merely, by natural inſtinct, as the Male 


knows the uſe of the Female. For they gather not this skill by ob- 
ſervation and experience, but the frame of their natures carries them 
to it; as it is manifeſt in young Lambs, that will butt before they 
have Horns. Therefore it is ſome higher Providence that has made 
them of this nature they are. And this is evident alſo in Birds 
that will flatter with their Wings when there is but a little Down 
upon them, and they as yet utterly unuſeful for flying. | 

4. And now I have fallen upon the mention of this kind of Crea- 
ture, let me make my Advantage of that general ſtructure obſery- 
able in them: The form of their Heads being narrom and ſharp, that 
they may the better cut the Air in their ſwift flight; and the 
ſpreading of their Tails parallel to the Horizon, for the better bear- 
ing up their Body; for they might have been perpendicular, as 
the Tails of Fiſhes in the Water. Nor 1s it any thing that the 


Owl has ſo broad a Face, for her flight was not to be ſo ſwift nor 


ſo frequent. 8 3 

An as for Fiſhes, to ſay nothing how handſomly their Gill ſup- 
ply the place of Langs, and are repleniſhed with the like plenty 
of Veins and Arteries, that their Blood may be cool'd by the - 
ter, as it is in the Lungs of other Animals by the Air, we will take 
notice of more eaſie and vulgar conſiderations. The bladder of wind 


found in their Bodies, who can ſay it is convey'd thither by chance, 


but that it is contrived for their more eaſie ſwimming? As alſo 


the manner of their Eins, which conſiſt of a number of griltly bones, 


long and flender like pins and needles, and a kind of a skin he- 
twixt, which is for the more exactneſs, and makes them thin and flat 


like Oars. Which perfect artifice and accuracy might have been 


omitted, and yet they have made a {ſhift to move up and down 
in the Water. 3 

But I have fallen upon a Subject that is infinite and inexhau— 
ſtible; therefore, that I be not too tedious, I will confine my {elf 


to ſome few Obſervations in ordinary Beats and Birds, (that which 


is moſt known and obvious being moſt of all to our purpoſe) and 
then I ſhall come to the contemplation of Man. 

5. And indeed what is more obvious and ordinary than a 
Mole? And yet what more palpable Argument of Porvidence 
than ſhe? The members of her Body are fo exactly fitted 


9 


ther ihe have any Sight at all or no. But for amends, what ſhe 
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CHAP. X. An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 71 
is capable of for her defence and Warning of Danger, ſhe has _ Rr 
eminently conferred upon her; for ſhe is exceeding quick of hearing. 
And then her ſhort Tail and ſhort Legs, but broad Fore-feet armed 
with ſharp Clammswe ſee by the Event to what purpoſe they are, 
ſhe ſo ſwiftly working her ſelf uuder Ground, and making her way 
ſo faſt in the. Earth, as they that behold it cannot but admire it; 
Her Legs therefore are ſhort, that ſhe need dig no more than will ſerve 
the mere thickneſs of her Body; and her Fre- feet ate broad, that ſhe 
may ſcoup away much Earth at + time; and little or no Tail ſhe 
has, becauſe ſhe. courſes it not on the Ground, like the Rat or Mouſe, 
of whoſe kindred ſhe is, but lives under the Earth, and is fain to 

dig her ſelf a dwelling there: And ſhe making her way through 
ſo thick an Element, which will not yield eaſily, as the Air or the Ma- 
ter, it had been dangerous to have drawn fo long a train behind her; 
for her Enemy might fall upon her Reer, and fetch her out before 
ſhe had compleated, or had got full poſſeſſion: of her Works. 

6. Cardan is ſo much taken with this Contemplation, that though 
I find him often ſtaggering, yet here he does very fully and firmly 
profeſs, that the contrivance of all things is from Wiſdom and Coun- 

| ſel: His Words are ſo generous and ſignificant, that I hold them 
worth the Tranſcribing. Palam eſt igitur, Naturam in cunctis ſollici- 
tam mirum in mgdum fuiſſe, nec obiter, fed ex ſententia omnia previ- 
diſſe ; rue ths gre hoc beneficium Deus largitus eſt, ut Cauſam re- 
rum primam inveniant, participes eſſe illius prime Nature ; neque alterius 
eſſe generis Naturam que hac conſtituit, ab illorum mente quigauſam eo- 
rum cur ita facta ſint plene aſſequi potuerunt. Thus forcibly has the 
due Contemplation of Nature carried him beyond Nature and him- 
{elf, .and made him write like a Man rap'd into a Divine Exſtaſie. 

7. But there are as manifeſt Foot-ſteps of Divine Providence in o- 
ther Creatures as in the Mole: As for Example, the Hare, whoſe 
temper and frame of body are plainly fitted on purpoſe for her 
Condition. 1 bs 

For why is ſhe made ſo full of Fear and Vigilanq, ever rearing up 
and liſtning whilſt ſhe is feeding? And why is ſhe ſo exceeding 
ſwift of foot, and has her Eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo that ſhe 
can ſee betrer behind her than before ? But that her flight is her 
only ſafety; and it was needful for her an] wv to eye her pur- 
ſuing Enemy, againſt whom ſhe durſt never ſtand at the Bay, hav- 
ing nothing but her long ſoft limber Ears to defend her. Where- 

fore he that made the Hare, made the Dog alſo, and guarded her 
with theſe Properties from her eager Foe, that ſhe might nor be too 
eaſie a Booty for him, and fo never be able to fave her felt, or afford 
the Spectator any conſiderable Paſtime. . And that the Hare might not 
always get away from the Grey-bound, ſee how exquiſitely his 
ſhape is fitted tor the Courſe : For the narrowneſs and ſlenderneſs of 
his Parts are made for ſpeed ; and that ſeeming impertinent long Ap- 

eadix of his Body, his Tail, is made for more nimble turning. 

8. There are other Auimals alſo whoſe particular fabrick of Body 
does manifeſtly appear the Effect of Providence and Counſel, though Na- 


turaliſts cannot agree whether it bein the 8 of the Beaſ thus tramed, 
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| An Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


or of Man. And ſuch is that Creature which, though it be Exotick, 
yet is ordinarily known by the name of Camel: For why are thoſe 
bunches on his Back, but that they may be inſtead of a Pack-ſaddle to 
receive the burthen ? And why has he four nee his hinder Legs 
bending inwards, as alſo a Protuberancy under his Breaſt to lean on, but 
that, bong a tall Creature, he might with eaſe nee down, and {6 


might the more gainly be loaden? 


But Cardan will by no means have this the deſign of Nature, but 
that this frame of the Camel's Body is thus made for his own con- 
venience: For he being a Creature that lives and ſeeks his Food in 
waſt and dry Deſarts, thoſe Bunches he would have Receptacles of re- 
dundant —_— from whence the relt of his Body is to be ſup- 
ply'd in a hard and tedious time of drought; and that his Legs 


being very long, he ought to have Nees behind and a kn be- 


neath, to reſt his weary limbs in the Wilderneſs, by fitting or kneeling 
in that poſture he does; for he could not ſo conveniently lie along, 
as the Horſe, or Aſs, or other Creatures: But I ſhould not deter- 
mine this to either alone, but take in both Cauſes, and acknow- 


| ledge therein a richer deſign of Providence, that by this Frame and 


Artifice has gratifi'd both the Camel and his Maſter, 


3 


r 


HA F. . 


1. Some Feral Obſervables concerning Birds. 2. Of the Cock. 3. Of 
the Turky-Cock. 4. Of the Swan, Hern, and other Water-fowl. 5. 
Of the zal dur, and ese, and of the peculiarity of Sight in Birds 
of prey. 6. The Deſcription of the Bird of Paradiſe according to Car- 
dan. 7. The ſuffrages of Scaliger, Hernandes and Nierembergius. 
8. Aldrovandus his Objeftions againſt her feeding on the Dew only, 
with what they might. probably anſwer thereto, g. His Objections a- 
gainſt her manner of Incubiture, with the like Anſwer. 10. What 
Properties they are all five agreed on. 11. In what Pighafetta and 
Cluſius diſſent from them all, with the Authors conditional incli- 

nation to their Judgment, 12. The main Remarkables in the ſtory of 
the Bird of Paradife. 13. A ſupply from ordinary and known 


Examples as convictive or more convidtive of a diſcerning Fro- 
vidence. 5 


15 E paſs on now to the conſideration of Fowls or Birds. 
Where omitting the more general Properties, of having 
two Ventricles, and picking up Stones, to convey them into their 


ſecond Ventricle, the Gizzern, (which proviſion and inſtin& is a 


ſupply for the want of Teeth;) as alſo their having no Paps 
as Beaſts have, their young ones being nouriſhed fo long in 
the Shell, that they are preſently fit to be fed by the Mouths 
of the old ones, and unfit to ſuck by reaſon of the ſhape and hard- 
neſs of their Bills: (which Obſervations plainly ſignifie that Nature 
does nothing ineptly and fooliſhly, and that therefore there is a“ 


Prowi- 
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Providence) I ſhall content my ſelf in taking notice only of the out- 
ward frame of ſome few kids of this Creature that familiarly come 
into our ſight, ſuch as the Cock, the Duck, the Swan, and the like. 
2. I demand therefore concerning the Cock, why he has Spars at all; 
or having them, how they come to he ſo fittingly placed. For he 
might have had none, or fo miſplaced, that they had been utterly uſeleſs, 
and ſo his coarage and pleaſure in fighting had been to no purpoſe. - 
Nor are his Comb and his Wattles in vain, for they are an Ornament 
becoming his Martial Spirit; yea an Armature too, for the tug ing 
of thoſe often excuſes the more uſeful parts of his Head from 
harm. Thus fittingly does Nature gratifie all Creatures with accom- 
modations ſuitable to their temper, and nothing is in vain. 

. Nor are we to cavil at the red A attire of the Turky, 
and the long Excreſcency that hangs down over his Bill, when he 
{wells with pride and anger: For it may be a Receptacle for his 
heated Blood, that has ſuch free recourſe to his Head; or he may 
pleaſe himſelf in it, as the rude Indians, whoſe Jewels hang dangling 
at their Noſes. And if the Bird be pleaſur'd, we are not to be 
diſpleaſed, being always mindful that Creatures are made to enjoy 
themſelves as well as to ſerve us; and it is a groſs piece of Igno- 
rance and Ruſticity to think otherwiſe. 3 

4. Now for Swans and Ducks, and ſuch like Birds of the Mater, it is 
obvious to take notice how well they are fitted for that manner of Life, 
For thoſe that ſwim, their Feet are framed for it like a pair of Oars, their 
Claws being connected with a pretty broad Membrane; and their Necks 
are long, that they may dive deep enough into the Water. As alſo the 
Neck of the Hern, and ſuch like Fowl who live of Fiſhes, and are fain 
to frequent their Element, who walk on _—_ ſtilts alſo like the People 
that dwell in the Marſhes ; but their Claus have no ſuch Membranes, | 


for they had been but a hindrance to thoſe kind of Birds that only 4 
wade in the water, and not _— N * Kat zin 
Ariſtotle is witty, in comparing the * long necks of theſe Water-fowl; u . 
to 1 their long Bills to Tho Line and Hook. And ee 
adds alſo another obſervable concerning their long Legs, that their 4, * 
Tails are therefore the ſhorter : Though I do not much admire his 40, 3 
reaſon, who makes them ſo for want of matter that was ſpent j/y;;® ole, 
upon the Legs. But the reaſon is, becauſe they are Birds leſs vola- % Y 
cious; and beſides, the poſture of their lozg Legs caſt backwards while e. 
they Ny, ſupplies the office of a larger #ervzw, and fo they are helps 3 
to their flying, whenas otherwiſe they would be a trouble and hin- cap. 12. 
drance. Wherefore, I ſaid, their Tails are fo ſhort, not becauſe the 
Matter was ſpent upon their Legs, but becauſe their Legs ſupply * Ca. 13- 
the office of the Tail, according to that excellent Arbei of * 4. % li. 
riſtotle, i mgizgov #4» 7s peTnHy 1 gyos mort, Nature does nothing vainly and 
ſuperfluouſly. 
Which is the reaſon F//hes have no Legs, though they have Fins; and 
that the Torpedo has no Has at the ſides of his round Body, but only at 
the ſides of his Ti, the breadth and flatneſs of his Body ſerving him in- 
F of fore-fins to ſwim with. But this ſpeculation of the Warer-Fo:yls 
has engaged me amongſt the Fiſhes further than I intended. 
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5. J ſhall return, and make a ſhort ſtay with the Birds; thoſe Martial 
ones, I mean, and Birds of Prey. In which the Philoſopher has obſerv- 
ed ſbortneſs of Neck as fitteſt for ſtrength; and that none of the ;zzp4%ruza, 
or Birds with crooked Claws, have long Necks, or plain and ſtraight Beaks, 
but crooked; and that all carnivorous Birds that are forced to hunt for 
their prey, are ſuch. Ta 45 7 d,k̃t Xp ik 28 cee 79 tegler 70 reer. 


M 42 Tus 5 Te dvayuaiov Sw de fie d And therefore their crooked Ta- 


lons are fit to hold faſt the live prey that otherwiſe would wriggle 
from them, and their crooked-Beaks to tear tough fleſh, (as it wer&with 
a ſharp hook) that with a plain Beak would not fo eaſily be riven in 
pieces. But the Bills of Geeſe and Ducks are quite of another form, 
bar fit for rooting in the ground or mud, or ſhearing of herbs and 
graſs, and ſuch eaſie manner of feeding. up 
That alſo is ingeniouſly obſerved of Arifotle concerng the zau'roge, 


that their Bodzes are but ſmall. in compariſon of their Wings, their 


| Poo ſuccour lying in them if they were aſſaulted : But that more 


eavy Birds are otherwiſe provided for defence, namely either by Spurs 
that grow on their Legs, or by the ſtrength and ſharpneſs of ſome 
ſinglecley in their Foot; as I have obſerved in the Caſſoware or Emeu. 
But he gives it for a Maxim, That the ſame Birds are never val lug 
and æ,ẽ7 bes, never have crooked claws and ſpurs together. For the Ar- 
mature of Spurs is fit only for ſuch Birds as fight on the Ground; but 
the crooked-claw?d Birds are ſcarce well provided to tread upon it. 
And therefore none of the heavy-bodied Fowl have crooked Talons. 
But the greateſt obſervable in Nature concerning theſe Birds of Prey 
is the ſtrangeneſs of their Sgt. For. by a peculiar frame of their ye 
they are inabled to ſpy their booty from aloft in the Air, and ſee beſt 
at that diſtance, ſcarce ſee at all near at hand. So they are both the Ar- 
cher and Shaft; taking aim afar off, and then ſhooting themſelves direct! 
upon the deſired Mark, they ſeiſe upon the prey having hit it. The 
works of Providence are infinite : I will cloſe all with the deſcripcion of 
that ſtrange Bird of Paradiſe, tor the ſtrangeneſs has made it notorious. 
6. There is a Bird that falls down out of the Air dead, and is found. 
ſometimes in the Molacco Iflands, that has no Feet at all. The big- 
neſs ot her Body and Bill, as likewiſe the form of them, is much the ſame 


as a Swallow's ; but the ſpreading out of her Wings and Tail has no 


leſs compaſs than an Eagle's. She lives and breeds in the Air, comes 
not near the Earth but for her burial; for the largeneſs and lightneſs of 
her Wings and Tail ſuſtain her without laſſitude. And the laying of her 
Eggs and brooding of her young is upon the back of the Male, which 
is made hallow, as alſo the breaſt of the Female, for the more caſie 
incubation. Alſo two ſtrings like two Shoe-makers ends come from 
the hinder parts of the Male, wherewith it is conceived that he is 
faſtned cloſer to the Female while ſhe hatches her Eggs on the hollow 
of his back. The dew of Heaven is appointed her for Food, her 
Regen Heng too far removed from the approach of Flies and ſuch 
( 
This is the entire Story and Philoſophy of this miraculous Bird in 
Cardan, who profeſſes himſelf to have {cen it no leſs than thrice, and tag 
os | | +. NaVE 
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have deſcrib'd it accordingly. The Contrivances whereof, if the Mat- 
ter were certainly true, are as evident Arguments of a Divine Provi- 
dence, as that Copper-Rixe, with the Greek * inſcription upon it, was an * The in- 


undeniable monument of the Artifice and Finger of Man. icripcion runs 
But that the reproach of over-mucth credulity may not li; n thus; 
P y may not lie upon El 180 


Cardan alone, Scaliger, who lay at catch with him to take him tripping... *<: 
wherever he could, cavils not with any thing in the whole Narration . * N gd 
but the bigneſs of the Wings and littleneſs of the Boy; which he under- Wea 225 
takes to correct from one of his own which was ſent him by Orveſanus rede d 5% 
from Java. Nay, he confirms what his Antagoniſt has wrote, partly by owns be- 
Hiſtory, and partly by Reaſon; affirming that himſelf in his own Gar- H g. rs 
den found two little Birds with membranaceous Wings utterly devoid elcat, & Th 
of Legs, their form was near to that of a Bat's. Nor is he Qeterr*d;_ 1% 


from the belief of the perpetual flying of the Manucodiata, by the gapin 3 
of the Feathers of her Wings, (which ſeem thereby [ef U. SS 0. A 


to ſuſtain This Pike : 


her Body) but further makes the narration probable by what he has was taken a- 
obſerved in Kites hovering in the Air, as he faith, for a whole hour to- „ . 
gether without any flapping of her Wings or changing place. And he perial Ci of 
has found alſo how ſhe may ſleep in the Air from the Example of Suevia, io the 
bes, which he has ſeen ſleeping in the Water, without ſinking them- Yea" 1497. 
ſelves to the bottom, and without changing place, but lying ſtock ws 
ſtill, pinnulis tantum neſcio quid motiuncule meditantes, only wagging a jul. Scalig. de 
little their fins, as heedleſly and unconcernedly as Horſes while they S«6:il.exercir, 
are aſleep wag their Ears, to diſplace the flies that fit upon them. 228.5. 2. S 
| Whererefore Scaliger admitting that the Manucodiata is perpetually Py bx 
the Wing in the Air, he muſt of neceſſity admit alſo that manner of Incabas Cardan. de 
tion that Cardan deſcribes ; elſe how could their Generations continue? Subr1l. 1. 10. 
Franciſcus Hernandes affirms the ſame with Cardan exprelly in eve- 
ry thing: As alſo * Euſebius Nierembergius, who is ſo taken with, _ 
the ſtory of this Bird, that he could not abſtain from celebrating We | 
her miraculous properties in a ſhort but elegant copy of Verſes ; 2, 16.1 aj 
and does after, though confidently oppoſed, afſert the main mat-cap. 13. 
ter again in Proſe. th | batt: 
1. Such are the Suffrages of Cardan, Scaliger, Hernandes, and Nie- 
rembergius. But Aldrovandus rejects that Fable of her Fog; on the 
dew of Heaven, and of her Incaubitare on the back of the Male, with 
much ſcorn and indignation. And as for the former, his Reaſons 
are no ways contemptible, he alledging that Dew is near the Earth, 
and not at all times of the Year, nor unleſs in clear Days, and that 
only in the Morning, and that the perpetual flying of the Bird muſt 
needs exhauſt her Spirits; laſtly, that Dew is a body not perfectly- 
enough mixt, or heterogeneal enough for Food, nor the hard Bill 
of the Bird made for ſuch eaſie uſes as ſipping this ſoft moiſture. 
To which I know not what Cardan and the reſt would anſwer, un- 
leſs this, That they mean by Dew the more unctuous moiſture of 
the Air, which as it may not be alike every where, fo theſe Birds 
may be fitted with a natural Sagacity to find it out where it is: That 
there is Dew in this ſenſe Day and Night, (as well as in the Morn- 
jag) ang in all ſeaſons of the Year; and therefore a conſtant; ſup- 


ply of Moiſture and Spirits to their perpetual flying, which they 
ve Wag more 
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more copiouſly imbibe by reaſon of their exerciſe : That the thicker 


parts of this moiſture ſtick and convert into Fleſh, and that the light- 
neſs of their Feathers is ſo great, that their pains in ſuſtaining them- 


ſelves are not over-much : That what is homogeneal and ſimple to our 


Sight, is fit enough to be the rudiments of Generation, (all Animals be- 
ing generated of a kind of clear Cryſtalline Liquor) and that therefore 
it may be alſo of Nutrition: That Orpine and Sea-Houſe-leek are nouriſh- 
ed and grow being hung in the Air, and that Dauck-weed has its root no 
deeper than near the upper parts of the Water. And laſtly, that the 
Bills of theſe Birds are for their better flying, by cutting the way, 


and for better Ornament; for the rectifying alſo and compoſing of their 


Feathers, while they ſwim in the Air with as much Eafe as Swans do 
in the Rivers. 

9. To his great impatiency againſt their manner of Incubation they 
would hapſh return this Anſwer; That the way is not ridiculous, 
but, it may be, rather neceſſary, from what Aldrovandus himſelf not 
only acknowledges, but contends for; namely, that they have no Feet 
at all. For hence it is manifeſt that they cannot light on the ground, 
nor any where reſt on their Bellies, and be able to get on wing again; 
becauſe they cannot creep out of Holes of Rocks, as Swifts, and ſuch 
like ſhort-footed Birds can, they having no Feet at all to creep with. 


> Beſides, as Ariſtotle well argues concerning the long Legs of certain 


Water-Fowl, that they were made ſo long, becauſe they were to wade 


De part. Ani- in the Water and catch Fiſh, adding that excellent Aphoriſm, 2 3 


12. 


mal. lib. 4. c. e mejs m3 ker  Quors mad a & T9 ken cerise ow zes. SO may we ra- 


tionally conclude, will they ſay, that as the long Legs of theſe 
Water-fowl imply a deſign of their haunting the Water, ſo want of Legs 
in theſe Manucodiata's argue they are never to come down to the 
Earth; becauſe they can neither ſtand there, nor go, nor get off again. 
And if they never come on the Earth, or any other reſting-place, 
where can their Eggs be laid or hatched but on the back of the 
Male ? . 1. 
Beſides that Cardan pleaſes himſelf with that Aztiphonie in Nature, 
that as the Oſtrich being a Bird; yet never flies in the Air; fo this 
Bird of Paradiſe ſhould always be in the Air, and never reſt upon the 
Earth. And as for Aldrovandus his Preſumption from the five ſeveral 
Marnucodiata's that he had ſeen, and in which he could obſerve no ſuch 
figuration of parts as imply'd a fitneſs for ſuch a manner of Incuba- 
tion, Cardan will anſwer, my {elf has ſeen three, and Scaliger one, who 
both agree againſt you. 
10. However, you ſee that both Cardan, Aldrovandus and the reſt 
do jointly agree in allowing the Manucodiata no Feet, as allo in 
furniſhing her with two ſtrings hanging at the hinder parts of her 
Body; which Aldrovandus will have to be in the Female as well 
as in the Male, though Cardan's Experience reacheth not ſo far. 
11. But Pighafetta and Cluſius will eaſily end this grand Controverſy 
betwixt Cardan and Aldrovandus, if it be true which they report, and if 
they ſpeak of the ſame kind of Birds of Paradiſe. For they both affirm 
that they haveFeet a palm long,and that with all confidence W 


* 
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But NMierembergius on the contrary affirms, that one that was an eye-Wwit- 
neſs, and that had taken up one of theſe Birds newly dead, told hitn that 
it had no Feet at „ 1 alſo gives his ſuffrage with / Vieremllergius in 
Aldrovandus he rejects the manner of their Ipewbatioy, 

But unleſs they can raiſe themſelves from the ground by the ſtifnieſs of 
ſoms of the feathers of their Wings, or rather by virtue of thoſe nervous 
ſtrings which they may have a power to ſtiffen when they are alive, by 
cradfaling ſpirits into them, and make them ferve as well inſtead of 
Legs to raiſe them from the Ground, as to hang upon the Boughs of 


this, though with 


Trees by, (a flight thing being able to raiſe or hold up their light fea- 
thered Bodies in the Air, as a ſmall twig will us in the Water ; ) F ſhould 
rather incline to the teſtimony of Pighafetta and Cluſtus than to the judg- 
ment of the reſt, and believe thoſe Mariners that told him, that the 


Legs are pulled off by them that take them, and exenterate them and 
dry them in the Sun, for either their private uſe or ſale. bY 


* 


Which Concluſion would the beſt ſalve the credit of Ariſtotle who long 


ſince has ſo ꝓeremptorily pronounced, o H wiyor d u, Samy. „dl. mo 
wivey Nu 4208, "What there is not any Bird that only flies, as the Fiſh only ſwims, Hiſtor. Ani- 

12. But thus our Bird of Paradiſe is quite lown and yaniſhed into a 54. © 1. c. f. 
Figment or Fable. But if any one will condole the loſs of ſo convinc- 


ing an x hare for a Providence that fits one thing to another, I muſt 
take the freedom to tell him, that unleſs he be a greater admirer of 
Novelty than a ſearcher into the indiſſoluble conſequences of things, I 
ſhall ſupply his Meditations with what of this Nature is as ſtrongly 
concluſive, and remind that it will be his own reproach if he cannot 
ſpy as clear an inference from an ordinary Truth, as from either an 


Uncertainty or a Fiction. And in this regard the bringing this doubt- 


fal narration into play may not juſtly feem to no purpoſe, it carrying 
ſo ſerious and caſtigatory a piece of pleaſantry with it. 8 
The Manucodiata 's living on the Dem is no part of the Convictivenęſs 
ofa Providence in this ſtory : But the being excellently- yell provided 
of Wings and Feathers, tant levitatis ſupellectile exornata, (as Agent. 


 gins ſpeaks) being ſo well furniſhed with all the advantages for lightneſs, 


that it ſeems harder for her to ſink down (as he conceits) than to be born 


up in the Air; that a Bird thus fitted for that Region ſhould have noLegs 


to ſtand on the Earth, this would be a conſiderable indication of a diſeri- 
minative Providence, that on purpoſe avoids all uſeleſneſs and ſuperfluitie-, 
The other Remarkable, and it is a notorious one, is the Cavity on 


the back of the Male and in the breaſt of the Female, for Incubation. 


And the third and laſt, the uſe of thoſe ſtrings, as Cardan ſuppoſes, for 


the better keeping them together in this Incubiture. 
If theſe conſiderations of this ſtrange Story ſtrike ſo ſtropgly upon 


thee as to convince thee of a Providence, think it humour and not judg- 
ment, if what I put in lieu of them, and is but ordinary, have not the 
ſame force with thee, _ | 

13. For is not the Fiſh*s wanting Feet, (as we obſerved before) ſhe be- 
ing ſufficiently ſupply*d with Fizs in ſo thick an Element as thę Hater, as 
great an Argument for a Providence, as ſo light a Bird's wanting Feet in 
that thinner Element of the Air, the extream lightneſs of her ſurniture 
being approportionated to the thinxeſs of that Element? And is not the 
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ſame Providence ſeen, and that as conſpicuouſly, in allotting but very 
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ſhort Legs to thoſe Birds that are called Apodes (both in Plinie and Ar:- 
ſtotle,) upon whom ſhe has beſtow'd ſuch large and ſtrong Wings, and 
a power of flying ſo long and ſwift, as in giving no Legs at all to the Manu- 
coidata, who has ſtill a greater power of Wing and lightneſs of Body? 

And as for the Cavities on the back of the Male and in the breaſt of 
the Female, is that deſign of Nature any more certain and plain than in 
the Genital Part of the Male and Female in all kinds of Animals? What 
greater Argument of Counſel and Purpoſe of fitting one thing for ano- 
ther can there he than that? And if we ſhould make a more inward 
ſearch into the contrivances of theſe parts in an ordinary Tien, and con- 
ſider how or by What force an Egg of ſo great a growth and bigneſs is 
tranſmitted from the Ovarium through the Infundibulum into the pro- 
oeſſus of the uterus, (the Membranes being ſo thin and tlie paſſage fo 


very ſmall to ſee to) the Principle of that Motion cannot be thought 


leſs than Divine. And it you would compare the protaberant Paps or 


Teats in the Females of Beaſts with that Cavity in the Breaſt of the ſhe- 


Manucodiata, whether of them think you is the plainer Pledge of a 
knowing and a deſigning Providence 
And laſtly, for the Strings that are conceived to hold together the 
Male and Female in their Incubiture, what a toy is it, if compared 
with thoſe inviſible links and ties that engage ordinary Birds to ſit upon 


their Eggs, they having no viſible allurement to ſuch a tedious Service? 


1 
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CHA P. XII. 


1. That there is not an ampler Teſtimony of Providence than the ſtructure 

of Man's Body. 2. The « of the fabrick of the Eyes. 3. Their 
exquiſite fittedneſs to their uſe. 4. The ſuperadded advantage of Muſcles 
to the Eye. 5. The admirable contrivance of Muſcles in the whole Body. 
6. The fabrick of the Heart and of the Veins. 7. Of the Teeth and of 
the Joints, of the Arms and Legs. 8. Of the hinder parts of the Body, © 
and Head, Vertebræ, Nails, Bones, &c. 9. That there is proportionably) 
the ſame evidence of Providence in the Anatomie of all Bodies as in that 
of Man. 10. The ſottiſhneſs of them that are not convinced from theſe 
Conſiderations: 11. Of the Paſſions in Man, and particularly that o 
Devotion. 12. Of the Paſſions of Animals, and their uſefalneſs to 
themſelves ;” 13. As alſo to Man. The ridiculous Antipathy of the Ape 
to the Snail. 14. How inept and fraſtraneous a Paſſion Religion would 

be in Man, if there were neither God nor Spirit in the the World, 18. 
The outrageous miſtake of Nature in implanting this Property of Religion 
in Man, if there be no God. 16. The neceſſary cauſe of Diſorder in Man's 
Natare. 17. The exquiſite fitneſs that there ſhould be ſuch a Creature as 
Man pon Earth. 18. That the whole Creation and the ſeveral parts 
thereof are an undeniable Demonſtration that there is a God. 


——— 


1. UT we needed not to have rambled fo far out into the Works 
of Nature, to ſeek out Arguments to prove a God, we be- 


ing ſo plentifully furniſh'd with that at home, which we took the 


pains 
; 
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5a ins to ſeek for abroad. For there can be no more ample teſtimony 
of a God and Providence than the frame and ſtructure of our own Bodies. 
The admirable Artifice whereof Galen, though a mere Naturaliſt, was 
ſo taken with, that he could not but adjudge the Honour of a Hr 
to the wiſe Creator of it. The contrivance of the whole and eve 
particular is ſo evident an argument of exquiſite skill in the Maker, 
that if I ſhould purſue all that ſuits to my purpoſe it would amount 
to an intire Volume. I ſhall therefore only hint at ſome few things, 
leaving the reſt to be ſupply d by Anatomiſts. And I think there is no 
man that has any skill in that Art, but will confeſs, the more diligently 
and accurately the Frame of our Body is examined, it is found the more 
exquiſitely conformable to our Reaſon, Judgment and Deſire. So 
that ſuppoſing the ſame matter that our Bodies had been made of, if 
it had been in our power to have made our ſelves, we ſhould have 
fram'd our ſelves no otherwiſe than we are, | 
2. To inſtance in ſome particular. As in our Eyes, the number, the 
ſituation, the fabrick of them is ſuch, that we can excogitate nothing to 
be added thereto, or to be altered, either for their Beauty, Sefer, or 
Vſefulneſs. But as for their Beauty, I will leave it rather to the deli- | 
cate wit and pen of Poets and amorous perſons, than venture upon | 1 
ſo tender and nice a Subject with my ſeverer ſtyle: I will only note 
how ſafely they are guarded, and fitly framed out for the «ſe they are 
intended. The Brow and the Noſe ſaves them from harder ſtrokes : 1 
but ſuch a curious part as the He being neceſſarily liable to miſchief 
from ſmaller matters, the ſwear of the Forehead is fenced off by 
thoſe two wreaths of hair which we call the He- broms; and the Eye- | 
lids are fortified with little ſtiff briſtles, as with Paliſadoes, againſt the | 
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aſſault of Flies and Gnats, and ſuch like bold Auimalcula. Beſides, 
the upper- lid preſently claps down, and is as good a fence as a Port- 
cullis againſt the importunity of the Enemy: which is done alſo every 
night, whether there be any preſent Aſſault or no; as if Nature 


kept garriſon in this Acropolis of Man's body, the Head, and look'd | | 
that ſuch Laws ſhould be duly obſerved as were moſt for his 

ſafety. 3 e 

2. And now for the Uſe of the Eye, which is Sight, it is evident that +: 


this Organ is ſo exquiſitely framed for that purpoſe, that not the 
| leaſt curioſity can be added. For, firſt, the Humour and Tunicles 
are purely Tranſparent, to let in Light and Colours unfoul'd and unſo- 
phiſticated by any outward tincture. And then again, the parts of 
the Eye are made Convex, that there might be a direction of many 
rays coming from one point of the Object unto one point anſwerable 

in the bottom of the Eye ; to which purpoſe the Cryſtalline Humour is 
of great moment, and without which the ſight would be very ob- 
ſcure and weak. Thirdly, the Tunica Uvea has a Muſculous power, and 
can dilate and contract that round hole in it which is called the Pup:! 
of the Eye, for the better moderating the tranſmiſſion of light. 
Fourthly, the inſide of the Uvea is black*d like the walls of a Tennis- 
court, that the rays falling upon the Retina, may not, by being re- 
bounded thence upon the Uvea, be returned from the Uvea upon the 
Retina again; for ſuch a W would make the ſight more 
oy He con- 
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confuſed. Fifthly, the Tunica Arachmoides, Which invelops the Cryſtal- 


line Humour, by virtue of its Proceſſus Ciliares, can thruſt forward or 
draw back that precious uſeful part of the Eye, as the nearneſs or di- 
ſtance of the Object ſhall require. Sixthly and laſtly, the Tunica Re- 


tina is white, for the better and more true reception of the ſpecies of 


things, (as they ordinarily call them) as a white Paper is fitteſt to 
receive thoſe Images in a dark Room. If the wit of Man had been 
to contrive this Organ for himſelf, what could he have poſſibly exco- 
gitated more accurate? Therefore to think that mere Motion of the 
Matter, or any other blind Cauſe, could have hit fo punctually, (for 
Creatures might have ſubſiſted without this accurate proviſion) is to 
be either mad or ſottiſh. . . 

4. And the He is already ſo perfect, that I believe the Reaſon of 
Man would have eaſily reſted here, and admir'd at its own contri— 
vance: for he being able to move his whole Head upward and down- 


ward, and on every ſide, might have unawares thought himſelf ſuf- 


ficiently well provided for. But Nature has added Muſcles alſo to the 
Eyes, that no Perfection might be wanting: For we have oft occaſi- 
on to move our Eyes, our Head being unmoved, as in reading and view- 
ing more particularly any Object ſet before us: and that this may be 


done with more eaſe and accuracy, ſhe has furniſhed that Organ 


with no leſs than fix ſeveral Maſcles. 

5. And indeed this framing of Muſcles not only in the Eye, but in 
the whole Body, is admirable. For is it not a wonder that even all our 
fleſh ſhould be ſo handſomly contrived into diſtinct pieces, whoſe 
Riſe and Inſertions ſhould with ſuch advantage, that they do 


ſerve with ſuch eaſe to move ſome part of the Body or other; and 


that the parts of our Body are not moved only fo conveniently as will 
ſerve us to walk and ſubſiſt by, but that they are able to move every 


way imaginable that will advantage us? For we can fling our Legs 
and Arms upwards and wad Hop e backwards, forwards, and round, 


as they that ſpin, or would ſpread a Mole-hill with their feet. To 
ay nothing of Reſpiration, the conſtriction of the Diaphragme for the 
keeping down the Guts, and ſo enlarging the Thorax, that the Lungs 
may have play, and the aſſiſtance of the inward Intercoſtal Muſcles in 
deep Suſpirations, when we take more large gulps of Air to cool 
our Heart overcharged with Love or Sorrow: nor of the curious 
fabrick of the Laryax, ſo well fitted with Muſcles for the modulation 
of the Voice, tunable Speech, and delicious Singing : nor, laſtly, of Na- 
ture's ſo induſtriouſly perforating the Tendons of the ſecond Joints both 
of Fingers and Toes, and her fo careful tranſmitting of the Texdons 
of the third Joints through them. 1 15 

6. You may add to theſe the notable contrivance of the Heart, its 
two Ventricles and its many Valvulæ, fo framed and ſituated as is moſt 
fit for the reception and tranſmiſſion of the Blood, which comes a- 


bout through the Heart, and is ſent thence away warm to comfort 


and cheriſh the reſt of the Body: For which purpoſe alſo the Val. 
vulæ in the Veins are made, that the Blood may the more eaſily aſcend 
upwards. 1 273 e 

7. But 


r 
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But I will rather inſiſt upon ſuch things as are eaſie and intel- 
ligible even to Idiots, who, if they can but tell the Joints of their 
Hands, or know the uſe of their Teeth, they may eafily diſcover it was 
Connſel, not Chance created them. For why. have we ' three Joynts in 
our Legs and Arms, as alſo in our Fingers, but that it was much bet- 
ter than having but two, or four? And why are our fore- teeth ſbar 
like chieſels to cut, but our iward- teeth broad to grind, but that this 
is more exquiſite than having them all Harp or all broad, or the fore- 
teeth broad and the other ſharp? But we might have made a hard ſhift 
to have lived in that worſer condition. Again, why are the Teeth ſo 
Inckily placed, or rather, why are there not Teeth in other bones as well 
as in the jam- bones? for they might be as capable as theſe. But the 
reaſon is, Nothing is done fooliſhly nor in vain; that is, there is a 
Divine Providence that orders all things. Again, to ſay nothing of the 
inward curioſity of the Ear, why is that outward frame of it, bur 
that jt is certainly known that it is for the bettering of our Hearing ? 

8. I might add to theſe,” that Nature has made the hindmoſt parts 
of our body which we fit upon moſt fleſhy, as providing for our Eaſe, | 
and making us a natural Cuſhion, as well as for inſtruments of Mo- | 
tion for our Thighs and Legs. She has made the hinder part of the f 
Head more ſtrong, as being otherwiſe unfenced againſt falls and o- ; 
ther caſualties. She has made the Backbone of ſeveral Vertebræ, as be- | 
ing more fit to bend, more tough, and leſs in danger of breaking, | 
than if they were all one intire bone without thoſe griſtly Junctures. 
She has ſtrengthen'd our Fingers and Toes with Nails, whereas ſhe | 
might have ſent out that ſubſtance at the end of the firſt and ſecond | 
joynt; which had not been fo handſome nor uſeful, nay rather, ſome- 
what troubleſome and hurtful. And laſtly, ſhe- has made all the 
Bones devoid of ſenſe, becauſe they were to bear the weight of. them- - 
ſelves and of the whole Body. And therefore if they had had ſenſe, | 
our life had been painful continually and dolorous. 11,35 i 

9. And what ſhe has done for us, ſhe has done proportionably in j 
the contrivance of all other Creatures; ſo that it is manifeſt that a Di- 


vine Providence ſtrikes through all things. | a 
10. And therefore things being contrived with ſuch exquiſite Ca- 
rioſity as if the moſt watchful Wiſdom imaginable did attend them, 
to ſay they are thus framed without the aſſiſtance of ſome Principle 
that has Miſdom in it, and that they come to paſs from Chance or ſome 
other blind unknowing Original, is ſullenly and humorouſly to aſſert 
a thing becauſe we will afſert it, and under pretence of avoiding Su- 
perſtition, to fall into that which is the only 3 that makes Su- 
perſtition it ſelf hateful or ridiculous, that is, a wilful and groundleſs 
adhering to conceits without any ſupport of Reaſon. 


11, And now I have conſidered the fitneſs of the parts of Man's 
Body for the good of the whole, let me but conſider briefly the fitneſs 
of the Paſſions of his Mind, whether proper, or common to him with 
the reſt of Animals, as alſo the finels of the whole Man, as he is part 
of the Univerſe, and then I ſhall conclude. EMT 1-0 e 


Y H 2 | And 
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And it is manifeſt that Anger does ſo aQtuate the Spirits and heigh- 

| ten the Courage of men and beaſts, that it makes them with more 
A eaſe break through the difficulties they encounter. Fear alſo is for 
1 the avoiding of 3 and Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of en- 
4 joyment, as when a Dog expects till his Maſter has done picking of 
the bone. But there is neither Hope, nor Fear, nor Hate, nor any 

peculiar Paſſion or Inſtinct in Brutes, that is in vain: why ſhould we 

then think that Nature ſhould miſcarry more in us than in any other 

Creature, or ſhould be ſo careful in the Fabrick of our Bod), and 

yet ſo forgetful or unlucky in the framing of the Faculties of our 

Fouls; that that Fear that is ſo peculiarly natural to us, viz. the Fear 

of a Deity, ſhould be in vain, and that pleaſant Hope and heavenly 

307 of the Mind which man is naturally capable of, with the earneſt 

direction of his Spirit towards God, ſhould have no real Object in the 

world; and fo Religious affettion which Nature has ſo plainly implant- 

ed in the Soul of Man ſhould be to no uſe, but either to make him 


ridiculous or miſerable? Whenas we find no Paſſion or Affection in 


1 Brates, either common or peculiar, but what is for their good and 
1 Welfare. V | | 

4 12. For it is not for nothing that the Hare is ſo fearfut of the Doy, 
| and the Sheep of the Wolf: and if there be either Fear or Enwity in 


ſome Creatures for which we cannot eaſily diſcern any reaſon in re- 
; ſpe& of themſelves, yet we may well allow. it [reaſonable in regard 
bl of us, and to be to good purpoſe. But I think it is manifeſt, that Syn- ; 
1 pathy and Antipathy, Love and Enmity, Averſation, Fear, and the like, ] 
are notable whetters and quickeners of the Spirit of Life in all Aui- 
mals; and that their being obnoxious to Dangers and Encounters does 
more cloſely knit together the vital Powers, and make them more 
ſenſibly reliſh their preſent Safety; and they are more pleaſed with 
an Eſcape than if they had never met with any Danger. Their 
rl aſſaults alſo one upon another while there is hope of Victor7 
ighly gratifies them both: and if one be conquer d and ſlain, the 


1 Conqueror enjoys a freſh improvement of the pleaſure of life, the 
"| Triumph over his Enemy. Which things ſeem to me to be contriv'd 
"= even in the behalf of theſe Creatures themſelves, that their vital heat 
i and moiſture may not always only ſimber in one ſluggiſh tenour, 
but ſometimes boil up higher and ſeeth over, the fire of Life 
. bang more than ordinarily kindled upon ſome emergent Occa- 
| ion. i 08 
1 13. But it is without Controverſy that theſe peculiar Paſſions of 
f Animals many of them are ſeful to Men, (as that of the Lizard's 
| enmity againſt the Serpent,) all of them highly gratify his Contem- 
lative faculty, ſome ſeem on purpoſe contriv'd to make his Wor- 
ip merry: For what could Nature intend elſe in that Artipathy be- 
twixt the Ape and Snail, that that Beaſt that ſeems fo boldly to claim 
3 7 kindred of Man from the reſemblance of his outward ſhape, ſhould 
ade 8 have ſo little Wit or Courage as to run away from a Szail, and very 
Quadruped. ruefully and frightfully to look back, as being afraid ſhe would follow 


| 7 2. him, as Eraſmus more largely and pleaſantly tells the whole Story? 


14. But 


%. 
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14. But that Nature ſhould implant in Man ſuch a ſtrong propenſion 
to Religion, which is the Reverence of a Deity, there being neither God 
nor Ange! nor Spirit in the world, is ſuch a Slur committed by her, 
as there can be in no wiſe excogitated any Excuſe. For if there 
were a higher Species of things to laugh at us, as we do at the Ape, it 
might ſeem more tolerable. But there can be no end, neither ludi- 
crous nor ſerious, of this Religious property in Man, unleſs there be 
ſomething of an higher Nature than himſelf in the World, Where- 


fore Religion being convenient to no other Species of things beſides 


Man, it ought to be convenient at leaſt for himſelf: But ſuppoſing 
there were no Goa, there can be nothing worſe for Man than Religion. 

15. For whether we look at the External Effects thereof, ſuch as 
are bloody Maſſacres, the diſturbance and ſubverſion of Commonweals, 
Kyjngdoms and Empires, moſt ſavage Tortures of particular perſons, the 
extirpating and diſpoſſeſſion of whole Nations, as it hath happen'd in 
America, where the remorſeleſs Spaniards, in pretence of being educat- 
ed in a better Religion than the Americans, vilified the poor Natives 
ſo much, that they made nothing of knocking them on the head 
merely to feed their dogs with them ; with many ſuch unheard of 
Cruelties: Or whether we conſider the great affliction that that ſe- 
vere Governeſs of the life of Man brings upon thoſe Souls ſhe ſeizes 
on, by affrighting horrours of Conſcience, by puzzling and befooling 
them in the free uſe of their Reaſon, and putting a bar to more large 


ſearches into the pleaſing knowledge of Nature, by anxious cares and 


diſquieting fears concerning their ſtate in the 7 to come, by curbin 
them in their natural and kindly enjoyments of the Life preſent, and 
making bitter all the pleaſures and contentments of it by ſome checks 
of Conſcience and ſuſpicions that they do ſomething now that they 
may rue eternally hereafter ; beſides thoſe ineffable Agonies of Mind 
that they undergo that are more generouſly Religious, and contend 


after the participation of the Divine Nature, they being willing, 


though with unſpeakable pain, to be torn from themſelves to become 
one with that univerſal Spirit that ought to have the guidance of all 
things, and by an unſatiable deſire aſter that juſt and decorous tem- 
per of Mind (whereby all Arrogancy ſhould utterly ceaſe in us, and 
that which is due to God, that is, all that we have or can do, ſhould 
be lively and ſenſibly attributed to him, and we fully and heartily 
acknowledge our ſelves to be nothing, that is, be as little elated, or 


no more reliſh the glory and praiſe of Men, than if we had done 


nothing, or were not at all in being) do plunge themſelves into ſuch 


| damps and deadneff of Spirit, that to be buried quick were leſs torture 


by far than ſuch dark privations of all the joys of life, than ſuch fad 
and heart-ſinking Mortiſications: I ſay, whether we conſider theſe in- 
ward pangs of the Soul, or the external outrages cauſed by Religion (and 
Religious pretence will animate men to the commiting ſuch violences 
as bare Reaſon and the ſingle Paſſions of the Mind unback'd with 
the fury of Superſtition will never venture upon) it is manifeſt that 

if there were no God, no Spirit, no Life to come, it were far better 
that there were no ſuch Religious propenſions in Mankind as we ſee 
univerſally there are. 9 . | 
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For the fear of the Civil Magiſtrate, the convenience of mutual 
aid and ſupport, and the natural ſcourge and plague of Diſeaſes would 
contain men in ſuch bounds of Juſtice, Humanity and Temperance, as 
would make them more clearly and undiſturbedly happy, than they 
are now capable of being from any advantage Religion does to either 
publick State or private perſon, ſuppoſing there were no God. 

Wherefore this Religious Affection which Nature has implanted and 
as ſtrongly rooted in Man as the fear of Death or the love of Wo- 
men, would be the moſt enormous flip or bungle ſhe could commit; 
ſo that ſhe would fo ſhamefully fail in the laſt Act, in this contri- 
vance of the Nature of Man, that inſtead of a Plaudite, ſhe would de- 
ſerve to be hiſſed off the Stage. | 
16. But ſhe having done all things elſe fo wiſely, let us rather 
ſuſpect our own Ignorance than reproach her, and expect that which 
is allowed in wel- approved Comedies, 5% wn wrezavis' for nothing 
can unlooſe this knot but a Deity. And then we acknowledge Man 
to dwell as it were in the borders of the Spiritual and Material 
world (for he is atriuſque mundi nexus, as Scaliger truly calls him) 
we ſhall not wonder that there 1s ſuch tugging and pulling this way 

and that way, upward and downward, and ſuch broken diſorder of 
things ; thoſe that dwell in the confines of two Kingdoms being moſt 
ſubje& to diſquiet and confuſton. And hitherto of the Paſſions of 
the Mind of Man, as well thoſe that tye him down to the Body, as 
thoſe that lift him up towards God. Now briefly of the whole Man, 
as he is part of the Univerſe. | 

17. It is true, if we had not been here in the world, we could 
not then have miſſed our ſelves : but now we find our ſelves in be- 
ing, and able to examine the reaſonableneſs of things, we cannot but 

| conclude that our Creation was an Act of very exquiſite Reaſox and 
ö Counſel. For there being ſo many notable Objects in the world to 

1 entertain ſuch Faculties as Reaſon and inquiſitive Admiration, there 
ouglit to be ſuch a member of this viſible Creation as Man, that thoſe 
things might not be in vain: And if Man were out of the world, 
who were then left to view the face of Heaven, to wonder at the tranſ- 
curſion of Comets, to calculate Tables for the Motions of the Planet? 
and fix*d Stars, and to take their Heights and Diſtances with Mathema- 
tical Inſtruments; to invent convenient Cycles for the computation of 
time, to conſider the ſeveral forms of Tears; to take notice of the Di- 
rections, Stations and . of thoſe Erratick Lights, and from 

_ thence moſt Ing y to inform himſelf of that pleafant true 
Paradox of the Annual Motion of the Earth; to view the Aßberities of 


— 0 "ES. 8 


i the Moon through a Droptrick-glaſf, and venture at the Proportion of 
j her Hills by their ſhadows; to behold the beauty of the Rain- hom, the 
Halo, Parelii, and other Meteors ; to ſearch out the cauſes of the Flax 
and Reflux of the Sea, and the hidden virtue of the Magnet; to in- 
quire into the uſefulneſs of Plants, and to obſerve the variety of the 
Wiſdom of the firſt Cauſe in framing their bodies, and giving ſundry 
obſervable inſtincts ro Fiſhes, Birds and Beaſts? And laſtly, as there 
are particular Prieſts among Men, fo the whole Species of Manbies 
| being 
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being indued with Reaſon, and a power of finding out God, there is 
yet one ſingular End more diſcoverable of his Creation, viz. that he 
may be a Prieſt in this magnificent Temple of the Univerſe, and ſend 
up Prayers and Praiſes to the great Creator of all things in behalf 
of the reſt of the Creatures. Thus we ſee all filled up and fitted 
without any defect or uſeleſs. ſuperfluity. 1 | 

18. Wherefore the whole Creation in general and every part thereof 
being ſo ordered as if the moſt Aae Reaſon and Knowledge had con- 
trived them, it is as natural to conclude that all this is the work of a 
Wiſe God, as at the firſt ſight to acknowledge that thoſe inſcribed 
Urns and Coins digg'd out of the Earth were not the Products of an- 
knowing Nature, but the Artifice of Man. 
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CHAP. I. 

1. That, good men not always faring beſt in this world, the great examples 
of Divine Vengeance upon wicked and blaſphemous Perſons are not ſo con- 
vincing to the obſtinate Atheiſt, 2. The irreligious Jeers and Sacrileges 
of Dionyſus of Syracuſe. 3. The occaſion of the Atheiſts incredulity in 
things ſupernatural or miraculous. 4. That there have been true Mira- 
cles in the world as well as falſe. 5. And what are the beſt and ſafeſt 
ways to diſtinguiſh them, that we may not be imposd upon by Hiſtory. 


Þ r N. ITHE RTO I have inſiſted upon ſuch Arguments 


Y/S. for the proving of the Exiſtence of God as were 
taken from the ordinary and known Phenomena of 
Nature; for ſuch is the Hiſtory of Plants, Animals, 
and Man. I {Mall come now to ſuch Efeds diſco- 
De vered in the World as are not deemed Natural, 
but Extraordinary and Miraculous. I do not mean unexpected Diſco- 
veries of Murthers, a conſpicuous Vengeance upon proud and bla- 
ſphemous Perſons, ſuch as Nicanor, Antiochus, Herod, and the like, of 
which all Hiſtories, as well Sacred as Profane, are very full, and all 
which tend to the impreſſing of this divine Precept in the Poet upon 
the minds of Men, | LI 
Diſcite Juſtitiam moniti & non temnere Divos. 
For though theſe Examples cannot but move indifferent men to an 
acknowledgment of Divine Providence, and a Superior Power above, and 
different from the Matter; yet I having now to do with the obſti- 
nate and refractory Atheiſt, who, though an obdurate contemner of 
the Deity, finding himſelf to be ſafe and well at eaſe, will ſhuffle all 
theſe things off, by asking ſuch a Queſtion as he did to whom the 
Prieſt of Neptune ſhewed the many Donaria hung up in his T — 
y 
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by his Yorories ſaved from ſhip-wreck; and therefore vaunted much 
of the Power of that God of the Sea; But what is become of all thoſe, 


faid he, that motwithſtanding their Vows have been loſt? ſo J ſay, the 


Atheiſt, to evade the force of this Argument, will whiſper within him- 


ſel, Bat hom many proud bl aſphemous Atheiſtical men, like my ſelf, have 
eſcaped, and thoſe that have been accounted good have died untimely deaths ? 
Lach as Æſop and Socrates, the Prophets, Apoſtles and Martyrs, with 

ſundry other wiſe and mw men in all Ages and Places, who yet be- 

ing not ſo well aware of the ill condition and reſtineſs of this wicked 
World, of which they have truly profeſt themſelves no Citizens, 
but Strangers, have ſuffered the greateſt miſchieſs that can happen 
to humane Nature, by their innocent meaning and intermeddling in 
aliena Republica: It having uſually been more ſafe, craſtily and cau- 
tiouſly to undermine the Honour of God, than plainly and honeſtly 
to ſeek the good and welfare of Men. 

2. Nay, outragious affronts done on 2 to Religion, will the 
Atheiſt further reply, have not only paſt applauded by the World, 
but unpuniſh'd by Divine Juſtice: As is notorious in that Sacrilegi- 
ous. Wit, Diomſius of Syracuſe, who ſpoiling Jupiter Olympius of his 
coſtly Robe very ſtiff and ponderous with Gold, added this Apologe- 
tical jeer to his Sacrilege, That this golden Veſtment was too heavy 
for the Summer, and too cold for the Winter, but one of wool would 
fit both Seaſons. £29 | | 

So at Epidaurus he commanded the golden Beard of Æſculapius to 
be cut off and carried away, alledging, that it was very unfit that the 
Son ſhould wear a Beard, whenas his Father Apollo wore none. 

That alſo was not inferiour to any of his Sacrilegious jeſts, when 
taking away the golden Cups and Crowns held forth by the hands of 
the Images of the Gods, he -<xcuſed himſelf, faying, that he received 
but what they of their own accord gave him ; adding, that it were 
a very groſs piece of fooliſhneſs, whenas we pray to the Gods tor all 


good things, not to take them when they ſo freely offer them with 


their own hands. 


| Theſe and other ſuch like irreligious Pranks did this Dionyſius play, 


who, notwithſtanding he fared no worſe than the moſt demure and 
innocent, dying no other death than what uſually other Mortals do: 
as if in thoſe Ages there had been as great a lack of Wit as there was 
here in England once of Latin, and that he eſcaped a more ſevere Sen- 
| tence by the benefit of his Clergy. But others think that he was 
pay'd home and puniſhed in his Son that ſucceeded him. But that, 


will the Atheiſt reply, is but to whip the abſent ; as wet 16 wittily - 


7 
ſaid to him that told him that ſuch an one did unmercifully traduce 
him behind his back. 

Wherefore I hold it more convenient to omit ſuch Arguments as 
may intangle us in ſuch endleſs Altercations, and to bring only thoſe 
that cannot be reſolved into any Natural cauſes, or be phanſied to come 
by Chance, but are ſo Miraculous, that they do imply the preſence of 
ſome free ſubtile underſtanding Eſſence diſtinct from the brute Matter, 


and ordinary power of Nature. 


3. And 
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3. And theſe Miraculous effects, as there is nothing more cogent if 
they could be believed, fo there is nothing more hard to the Atheiſt to 
believe than they are. For Religioniſts having for pious purpoſes, as 
they pretend, forged ſo many falſe Miracles to gull and ſpoil the cre- 

dulous people; they have thereby with the Atheiſt taken away all 
belief of thoſe which are true. And the childiſh and ſuperſtitious 
fear of Spirits in Melancholick perſons, who create ſtrange Monſters 
to themſelves and terrible Apparitions in the dark, hath alſo helped 
them with a further evaſion, to impute all Spectfres and ſtrange Appa- 
ritions to mere Melancholy and diſturbed Phazcy. 

4. But that there ſhould be fo aniverſal a fame and fear of that 
which never was, nor is, nor can beever in the World, is to me the 
greateſt Miracle of all. 4 do | 

For if. there had not been at ſome time or other true Miracles, (as 
indeed there ought to be, if the Faculties of Man, who ſo eaſily 

liſtens to and allows of ſuch things, be not in vain) it is very im- 
probable that Prieſts and cunning Deluders of the people would have 
ever been able ſo eaſily to impoſe upon them by their falſe. As the 
Alchymiſt would never go about to ſophiſticate Metals, and then put 
them off for true Gold and Silver, but that it is acknowledged that 
there is ſuch a thing as true Gold and Silver in the world. In like 
manner therefore as there is an endeavour of deluding the people 
with falſe Miracles, ſo it is a ſign there have been and may be thoſe 
that are true. TV | | 

5. But you'll ſay, there is a Touchſtone whereby we may diſcern the 
truth of Metals, but that there is nothing whereby we may diſcover 
the truth of Miracles recorded every where in Hiſtory, But I anſwer, 
There is, and it is this. 516 | 1 

Firſt, if what is recorded was avouched by ſuch perſons who had 
no end nor intereſt in ayouching ſuch things. 46 © xs 
Secondly, if there were many Eye-witneſſes of the ſame Matter. 
Thirdly and laftly, if theſe things, which are fo ſtrange and miracu- 
lous, leave any ſenſible ect behind them. Es, I 
Though I will not acknowledge that all thoſe Stories are falſe that 
want theſe conditions, yet I dare affirm that it is mere humour and 
ſullenneſs in a man to reject the truth of thoſe that have them; for. 
it is to believe nothing but what he ſeeth himſelf: From whence it 
will follow, that he is to read nothing of Hiſtory, for there is neither 
pleaſure nor any uſefulneſs of it, if it deſerve no belief, 
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CHAP. II. 


1. The Moving of a Sieve by a Charm. Coskinomancy. 2. 4 Marical 
Cure of an of . The Charming of Serpents. A ſtrange Example 
of one Death-ſtrucken as he walked the Streets. 5. A Story of a ſud- 
den Wind that had like to have thrown down the Gallows at the hanging 
of two Witches. 


I. ND now that I have premiſed thus much, I will briefly 
recite ſome few of thoſe many Miraculous paſſages we meet 
with in Writers; beginning firſt with the bare and ſimple Effects of 
Spirits, as I will aforehand adventure to pronounce them, and then 
afterwards we {hall come to the Apparitions of Spirits themſelves. 
And of thoſe bare Effects we will not care to name what may ſeem 
ſlighteſt firſt. * Bodinus relates how himſelf and ſeveral others Og on” 
Paris ſaw a young Man with a Charm in French, move a Sieve up and,“ 5 
down. And that ordinary way of Divination which they call Costi- 
nomancy, or finding who ftole or ſpoiled this or that thing by the : 
Sieve and Shears, * Pictorius Vig illanus profeſſeth he made uſe of thrice, * Pe /prciebus 
and it was with ſucceſs. 3 
2. A Friend of mine told me this Story concerning Charms : That 8 
himſelf had an Hor/e which, if he had ſtood found, had been of a 
good value. His Servants carried him to ſeveral Farriers, but none 
of them had the skill to cure him. At laſt, unknown to their Ma- 
ſter, they led him to a Farrier that had, it ſhould ſeem, ſome tricks 
more than ordinary, and dealt in Charms or Spell, and ſuch like Ce- 
remonies: in virtue of theſe he made the Horſe ſound. The Own- 
er of him, after he had obſerv*d how well his Horſe was, asked his 
Servants how they got him cured : whence underſtanding the whole 
matter, and obſerving alſo that there was an S. branded on his | 
buttock, which he conceited ſtood for Satan, chid his Servants very | 
roughly, as having done that which was unwarrantable and impi- | 
ous. Upon this profeſſion of his diſlike of the fact, the Horſe forth- 
with fell as ill as ever he was, inſomuch that for his unſetviceable- 
neſs he was fain to be turned up looſe in the paſture. But a Kinſ- 
man of the Owners coming to his houſe, and after chancing to ſee 
the Horſe in the Grounds, took the advantage of a low price for ſo 
fair a Gelding, and bought him. The Horſe had no ſooner changed 855 | 
his Maſter, bur preſently changed his plight of Body alſo, and became | 
as ſound as ever. 


3. Charming alſo of Serpents is above the power of Nature. And * De V g. -Y 
* Wierus tells us this Story of a Charmer at Saltæburg, That when in the 20797. . | 
light of the people he had charmed all the Serpents into a ditch and Py” 


killed them, at laſt there came one huge one far bigger than the reſt, 
that leapt upon him, and winded about his waſte like a girdle, and 
pulled him into the ditch, and ſo killed the Charmer himſelf in the 


congluſion. th 
| 4. That 
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4. That alſo I will adventure to refer to the Effects of Spirits which 
T heard lately from one Mrs. Dark of Weſtminſter concerning her own 


| Husband, who being in the flower of his Age, well in health, and 


De Gentibu- 
teptentrional. 
(ib. 3. ſub, tit. 
De Magis & 
Maleficis Fine 
norum. 


very chearful, going out of his houſe in the morning with an intent 
to return to Dinner, was, as he walked the ſtreets, ſenſibly ſtruck 
upon the thigh by an inviſible hand, (for he could ſee no man near 
him to ſtrike him.) He returned home indeed about dinner- time, but 
could eat nothing, only he complain'ꝰd of the ſad Accident that be- 
fel him, and grew forthwith ſo mortally ſick, that he died within 
three days. After he was dead, there was found upon the place 
where he was {truck the 1 figure of a man's hand, the our fin- 
gers, palm and thumb, black and ſunk into the fleſh, as if one ſhould 
clap his hand upon a lump of dow. : 

And hitherto there is nothing related which will not abide the ex- 
acteſt trial, and be cleared from all ſuſpicioa of either Fraud or Me- 
lancholy. But I ſhall propound things more ſtrange, and yet as free 
from that ſuſpicion as the former. | 

5. And to ſay nothing of Winds fold to Merchants by Laplanders, 
and the danger of looſing the Third knot (which was frequent, as * O- 
laus affirms, before thoſe parts of the world were converted to Chri- 


ſtranity) I ſhall content my ſelf for the preſent with a true Story 


which I heard from an eye-witneſs concerning theſe preternatural 
Winds. At Cambridge, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there were 
two Witches to be executed, the Mother and Daughter. The Mother, 
when ſhe was called upon to repent and forſake the Devil, ſaid, 
there was no reaſon for that, for he had been faithful to her theſe 
threeſcore years, and ſhe would be ſo to him fo long as ſhe lived; 
and thus ſhe died in this obſtinacy. But ſhe hanging thus upon the 
Gallows, her Daughter being of a contrary mind, renounced the De- 


vil, was very earneſt in Prayer and Penitence; which, by the effect, 


the people conceived the Devil to take very heinouſly ; for there 
came ſuch a ſudden blaſt of Wind, (whenas all was calm before) 
it drave the Mother's body againſt the Ladder fo violently, that 
it had like to have overturn'd it, and ſhook the Gallows with ſuch 
force, that they were fain to hold the poſts for fear of all being flung 
down to the ground. 


— 
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1. That Winds and Tempeſts are raiſed upon mere Ceremonies or forms 

words. 2. The unreaſonableneſi of Wierus his doubting of the Devil's 
power over the Meteors of the Air. 3. Examples Fl that power in Rain 
and Thunder, 4. Margaret Warine diſcharged upon an Oak at 4 
Thunder-Clap. 5. Amantius and Rotarius caſt headlong out of 4 cloud 
upon an houſe-top. 6. The Witch of Conſtance ſeen by the Shepherds to 
ride through the Air. 7. That he might add ſeveral other Inflances from 
Eye-witneſſes, of the ſtrange Effects of inviſible Demons. 8. His com- 
pendious Rehearſal of the moſt remarkable exploits of the Devil of Maſcon 
in WT thereof. 9. The Reaſons of giving himſelf the trouble of this Re- 
hearſal. : OL a HH | 


1. TE TIERUS, that induſtrious Advacate of Witches, recites ſeveral 
Ceremonies that they uſe for the raiſing of Tempeſts, and doth 
acknowledge that Tempeſts do follow the performance of thoſe Ceremo- 
nies, but Tor they had come to paſs nevertheleſs without them: 
which the Devil foreſeeing, excites the deluded Women to uſe thoſe 
Mazick Rites, that they may be the better perſwaded of his power. 
But whether there be any cauſal connexion betwixt thoſe Ceremonies 
and the enſuing Tempeſts, I will not curiouſly decide. But that the 
connexion of them 1s ue. is plain at firſt ſight. * For what * Wierus 4c 
is caſting of Flint-ſtones behind their backs toward the Weſt, or flinging 4 Preſtig. De- 
little Sand in the Air, or firiking 4 River with a Broom, and ſo ſprinkling won. i. eis: 
the Wet of it toward Heaven, the ſtirring of Urine or Water with their a 
finger in a Hole in the ground, or boiling of Hog's Briſtles in a Pot? 
What are thoſe fooleries available of themſelves to gather Clouds and 
cover the Air with Darkzeff, and then to make f + ground ſmoak 
with peals of Hail and Rain, and to make the Air terrible with fre- 
uent Lighenings and Thunder? Certainly nothing at all. 'Therefore 
the enſuing of theſe Tempeſts after ſuch like Ceremonies muſt be either 
from the previſion of the Devil, (as Mierus would have it) who ſet 
the Witches on work, or elſe from the power of the Devil which he 
hath in his Kingdom of the Air. 
2. And it ſeems ſtrange to me that Wierws ſhould doubt this power, 
when he gives him a greater; for what is the tranſporting of Va- De Preſtig. 
pours or ng them together, to the carrying of Men and Cattel 277" . 


, : 2 e 6. 12.1.4. 6. 19. 9 
in the Air, (of which he is a confident Aſſerter) unleſs it require Ik oy | 
| 


larger Devils or greater numbers? And that there are ſufficient numbers Mag. Demon. 
of ſuch Spirits will ſeem to any body as credible as that there are 2:4: 

any at all. But now for the truth of this, that certain Words or 

Ceremonies do ſeem at leaſt to cauſe an alteration in the Air, and to 

raiſe Tempeſts, Remigius writes that he had it witneſſed to him by 

the free confeſſion of near two hundred men that he examined : 

Where he adds a Story or two, in which there being neither Fraud 

nor Melancholy to be ſuſpected, I think them worth the mentioning. 


1 „ 08 
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3. The one is of a Mitch, who, to fatisfy the curioſity of them that 
had power to puniſh her, was ſet free that ſhe might give a proof of 
that power ſhe profeſſed ſhe had to raiſe Tempeſts. She therefoœ be- 
ing let go, preſently betakes her ſelf to a place thick ſet with Trees, 
ſcrapes a Hole with her hands, fills it with Urize, and ſtirs it about ſo 
long, that ſhe cauſed at laſt a thick Cloud charged with Thunder 
ry Lightning, to the terror and affrightment of the beholders. 
But ſhe bad them be of good courage, for ſhe would command the 
Cloud to diſcharge upon what place they would appoint her ; which 
ihe made good in the fight of the Spectators. 

The other Story 1s of a younz Girl, who, to pleaſure her Father 
complaining of a drought, by the guidance and help of that ill Ma- 
ſter her Mother had devoted and conſecrated her unto, rais'd a Cloud, 
= watered her Father's ground only, all the reſt continuing dry as 
before. 

4. Let us add to theſe that of Cuinus and Margaret Warrine. While 
this Cainus was buſie at his Hay-making, there aroſe ſuddenly great 

Thunder and Lightning, which made him run homeward and ſorſake 
his work, for he ſaw fix Oaks hard by him overturned from the very 
Roots, and a ſeventh alſo ſhatter'd and torn a-picces: he was ſain 
to loſe his hat, and leave his fork or rake for haite ; which was not 
ſo faſt, but another crack overtakes him and rattles about his cars : 
upon which 'Thunder-clap he preſently eſpied this Margaret Marine, a 
reputed Witch, upon the top of an Oak, whom he began to chide. 
She delired his ſecrecy, and ſhe would promiſe that never any injury 
or harm {hould come to him from her at any time. 
SecRemigius "This Cainus depoſed upon Oath before the Magiſtrate, and Margaret 
his Demon. Marine acknowledged the truth of it without any force done unto 
{4rr.1:1.629: her, ſeveral times before her death, and at her death. Remigizs con- 
ceives ſhe was diſcharged upon the top of the Oak at that laſt Thun- 
der-clap, and there hung amongſt the boughs ; which he is induced to 
believe from two Stories he tells afterwards. 

5. The one is of a Tempeſt of Thunder and Lightning, that the 
Herdſmen tending their Cattel on the brow of the Hill Alman in the 
field of Guicaria were frighted with, who running into the Woods 

for ſhelter, ſuddenly ſaw two countreymen on the top of the Trees 
which were next them, fo dirty, and in ſuch a pickle, and fo out of 
breath, as if they had been dragg'd up and down through thorns 
and miry places; but when they had well eyed them, they were 
gone in a moment out of their ſight they knew not how nor whither. 
Theſe herdſmen talked of the buſineſs, but the certainty of it came 
out not long after. For the free confeſſions of thoſe two men they 
then ſaw, being ſo exactly agreeing with what the Herdſmen had re- 
lated, made the whole matter clear and undoubted. 

The other Story is of the ſame perfons known afterward by their 
names, viz. Amatius and his partner Rotarias, who having courſed it 
aloft again in the Air, and being caſt headlong out of a Cloud upon an 
houſe, the latter of them being but a Novice, and unexperienced in thoſe 

ſupernatural exploits, was much aſtoniſh'd and afraid at the ſtrangeneis 
of the matter; but Amatius being uſed to thoſe feats from his youth, 
is 
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his Parents having devoted him from his childhood to the Devil, 
made but a ſport of it, and laughing at his friend, called him a Fool 
for his fear, and bad him be of good courage; for their Maſter, in 
whoſe power they were, would fafely carry them through greater 

dangers than thoſe. And no ſooner had he faid theſe words, but'a 

whirlwind took them and ſet them ſafe upon the ground: but the 

houſe they were carried from ſo ſhook, as it it would have been over- 

turn'd from the very foundations. This both theſe men, examin'd 

apart, confeſſed in the ſame words, not varying their ſtory at all; 

whoſe confeſſions exactly agreed in all circumſtances with what was 

obſerved by the Country people, concerning the time and the manner 

of the Tempeſt and ſhaking of the houſe. 

6. I will only add one Relation more of this nature, and that is of a 5 
Witch of Conſtance, who being vex'd that all her Neighbours in the — 1 1 
Village where ſhe lived were invited to the Wedding, and ſo were man. lib. 2. 
drinking, and dancing, and making merry, and ſhe ſolitary and cp. 8. 
neglected, got the Devil to tranſport her through the Air, in the midſt 
of day, to a Hill hard by the Village: where ſhe digging 4 hole, and 
putting Urine into it, rais'd a great Tempeſt of Hail, and directed it fo 
that it fell only upon the Village, and pelted them that were dancing 
with that violence, that they were forc'd to leave off their ſport. 

When ſhe had done her exploit, ſhe returned to the Village, and 
being ſpied, was ſuſpected to have rais'd the Tempeſt; which the 
Shepherds in the field that ſaw her riding in the Air knew well be- 
fore, who bringing in their witneſs againſt her, ſhe confeſs'd the fact. 
J. We might abound in inſtances of this kind (I mean, ſupernatu- 
ral effects unattended with miraculous Apparitions) if I would bring 
in all that I have my ſelf been informed of by either Eye-witneſſes 
themſelves, or by ſuch as have had the narrations immediately from 
them. As for Example, Bricks being carried round about':a room 
without any viſible hand ; Multitudes of Stones flung downat a certain 
time of the day from the roof of an houſe for many months toge- 
ther, to the amazement of the whole Country; Pots carried off from, Tue fol. 
the fire, and ſet on again, no body meddling with them; The viO-Jowing — 
lent flapping of a Cheſt- cover, no hand touching it; The carrying up ges. with 
Linens that have been a bleaching, ſo high into the Air, that Ta len ons. 
cloaths and Sheets looked but like Napkins, and this when there wage Bong 
no wind, but all calm and clear; Glaſs-windows ſtruck: with that into by a 
violence as if all had been broken to ſhivers, the glaſs jingling all over learned and 
the Floor, and this for ſome quarter of an hour together, when yet 1 
all has been found whole in the Morning; * Boxes carefully lock'd, inctedulous, 
unlocking themſelves, and flinging the Flax out of them; Bread did ſo con- 
tumbling off from a Fourm of its own accord ; Womens pattens riſing een 7 
up from the floor, and whirling againſt people; The breaking of a * 
Comb in two pieces of it ſelf in the window, the pieces alſo flying in he could not 
mens faces: The riſing up of a Knife alſo from the ſame place, being abſtain trom 
carried with its haft forwards; Stones likewiſe flung about the houſe, = _ 
but not hurting any man's perſon ;. with ſeveral things, which would friend of his, 

be too voluminous to repeat with their due circumſtances ; and the vnder his 
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leſs needful, there being already publiſhed: to our hands ſuch Narrati- 
ons as will ſtore us w_ Examples enough of this kind. 5 
8. Amongſt which that Relation of Mr. Fancis Perreand, concern- 
ing an unclean Spirit that haunted his houſe at Maſcon in Burgundy, both 
for the variety of matter, and the Authentickneſs of the Story, is of 
prime uſe. For though this Dæmon never 4 viſible to the eye, 
yet his preſence was palpably deprehenſible by many freaks and 
pranks that he or As in drawing the Curtains at Midnight, 
and plucking off the blankets ; In his holding of the doors, and in 
rolling of billets ; In his knocking and flinging things againſt the 
Wainſcot; In his whiſtling ſuch tunes as they teach Birds, and in his 
ſinging profane and baudy Songs; In his repeating aloud the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Creed; In his imitating the voices and dialects of ſe- 
veral perſons, as alſo the crying of Huntſmen, the croaking of Frogs, 
and the ſpeeches of Jugglers and Mountebanks; His ſcoffing and 
jearing and uttering merry conceits, as that of Pays de Vaux, where 
he faid they made goodly Carbonado's of Witches, and thereupon 
laughed very loud; His bringing of commendations from remote 
friends, and his telling ſtories of fightings and murders ; His diſco- 
vering of things done in private to the Actors of them; His expro- 
brating to a grave Divine the ſinging of a baudy Song in a Tavern : 
His toſſing of a roll of cloth of fifty ells ; His diſordering of skeans 
of yarn, and pulling men at their work by their coats backward ; 
His flinging the hat of one at his face while he was aſleep in his houſe, 
and ſnatching a candleſtick out of a maid's hand; His entangling and 
tying things in ſuch knots as it was impoſſible for any one to untye 
them, and yet himſelf untying them in a moment; His tumbling the 
bed as ſoon as it had been made into the midſt of the floor, and tak- 
ing down books from their ſhelves in the ſtudy ; His making a noiſe 
like a volly of ſhot, and imitating the ſound of Hemp dreflers four 
beatin = ng. His making muſick of two little bells he found a- 
mongſt ruſty iron in the houſe, which he uſed not only there, but in 
feveral other places, whoſe ſound they could hear paſs by them in 
the Air, though they could fee nothing; His hiding of a Goldſmith's 
Jewels and Tools for a while, and then dropping them out of the 
Air on the table; His flinging of ftones about the houſe, but without 
hurt, as in the former Narration ; His often beating a new Maid in her 
bed, and pouring water on her head, till he had forced her away; 
And laſtly, his pulling a certain Lawyer by the arm into the midit of 
the room, and there whirling him about on the tiptoe, and then 
flinging him on the ground. 5 eee 
This is a ſhort Epitome of the moſt remarkable exploits of that in- 
viſible Devil of Maſcon. For, as I remember, he was not ſo much as 
once ſeen in any ſhape all this time, unleſs it was he that Lallier and 
Repay met at a corner of the ſtreet, in the habit of Country-woman, 
ſpinning by Moon-ſhine, who, upon their nearer approach, vaniſhed 
from their ſight, 
9. I have given my ſelf the trouble of tranſcribing theſe particu- 
lars, partly becauſe they conduce fo much to the diſcovery of the na- 
ture of theſe kind of Spirits (theſe Effects making it ſuſpicable 2 
| - | | ! 
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did not much miſs the mark that ventur'd to ſtyle them Homines Aereos) 
and partly for the both copiouſneſs and ſuitableneſs of the ſtory to the 
reſent Theme; but laſtly and chiefly, for the unexceptionable truth 
and Authentickneſs of the Narration : the obſervation of theſe ſtrange 
paſſages being made not by * one ſolitary perſon, but by many to- * Nor wrir 
gether ; nor by a perſon of ſuſpected integrity, but of ſingular gra. El one pen. 
vity and exemplarity of life ; not careleſſy or credulouſly, but cauti- , Preacher 
ouſly and diligently, by ſearching every corner of the houſe, and then at N. 
ſetting bolts and barricadoes to all the doors and windows thereof, con, wrotethe 
ſtopping the very Cat-holes of the doors, and leaving nothing that 1 ; 
might give way to ſuſpicion of Impoſture ; a candle alſo burning e- frequent eye. 
very night all the night ong, the places alſo from whence the voice witneſs of the 
came in the day-time being ſearched, and the things therein by divers how: this 
perſons; from whence when one Simeon Meiſſonier had, amongſt o- 8 a 
ther things, brought away a bottle, the Devil fell a laughing, that he written and 
ſhould think him ſuch a fool as to go into it, as being liable thereby figned with 
to be ſtopped up therein by his finger; and laſtly, the experience „en — 
made not once or twice, but in a manner every day for a quarter of a reand keptby 
year together. - 9 9 $3 him. 
To the Truth of the miraculouſneſs of the Narration, the ſilence 
of the Dog gives alſo a further ſuffrage, he being otherwiſe very 
watchful and ready to bark at the leaſt noiſe, and yet never barking 
at the loud ſpeaking and hideous noiſes of the Demon: Which the 
prophane Goblin himſelf took notice of, roguiſhly avouching that it 
was becauſe he had made the ſign of the Croſs on his head; for he 
was then on a merry pin, and full of jearing. 
To all which you may further add the Authority of the Reverend 
and Learned Mr. P. Du Moulin, Father to the now Dr. Du Moulin, 
and the ſmart judicious reaſoning of his accompliſh*d Son, in his Pre- 
face to Mr. Perreand's Relation, namely, That this familiar Converſation 
of the Devil was not in a corner, or in a Deſart, (where the Melancholy of 
Witches is ſuppoſed, to make them fancy they converſe with him) but in the 
midſt of a great City, in an houſe where there was daily a great reſort to 
hear him ſpeak, and where men of contrary Religions met together; whoſe 
pronenefs to caſt a diſgrace upon the diſſenting parties, did occaſion the narrow 
examining and full confirming the truth thereof, both by the Magiſtrate, and 
_ by the Dioceſan of the place. 5 g FVV 
And laſtly, that nothing may be wanting to convince the incredu- 
lous, we adjoin the Teſtimony of that excellently-learned and noble 
Gentleman Mr. R. Boyle, who converſed with Mr. Perreand himſelf 
at Geneva, where he received from him, as a preſent, a Copy of his 
Book before it was printed, and where he had the opportunity to 
enquire both after the Writer, and ſeveral paſſages of his Book ; and 
was ſo well ſatisfied, that he profeſſes, that all his ſettled indiſpoſed- 


neſs to believe ſtrange things) was overcome by this ſpecial Conviction. 


or Marcelin, | 
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1. The Supernatural 1 obſerved in the bewitched Children of Mr. Throg- 
morton and Mrs. hamp. 2. The general Remarkables in them 
both. 3. The poſieſſion of the Religious Virgins of Werts, Heſſiemont, 
Oc. 4. The ſtory of that famous Abbate ſ. Magdalena Crucia, her aſe- 
lef and ludicrous Miracles. 5. That ſhe was 4 Sorcereff, and was thirty 
years married to the Devil. 6. That her ſtory is neither any Figment of 
Prieſts, nor deluſion of Melancholy. 


"Bo E will now pals to thoſe ſupernatural Effects which are ob- 
V ſerved in Perſons that are bewitohbd or poſſef d. And ſuch 
are, Foretelling things to come; telling what ſuch and ſuch perſons ſpeak or 
ao, as exactly as if they were by them, when the party paſſe fd is at 
one end of the Town, and fitting in a houſe within doors, and thoſe 
parties that act and confer together, are without at the other end 
of the Town; to be able zo ſee ſome, and not others; to play at Cards 
with one certain perſon, and not to diſcern any body elſe at the table 
beſides him; to act, and talk, and go up and down, and tell what 
will become of things, and wltat happens in thofe firs of poſſeſſſon, and 
then, fo ſoon as the poſſeſſed or bewitched party is out of them, for 
him to remember nothing at all, but to enquire concerning the welfare 
of thoſe whoſe faces he ſeemed to look upon but juſt before, when 
he was in his firs. All which can be no ſymptoms nor ſigns of any 
thing elſe; but the Devil got into the body of a man, and holding all 
the Operations of His Soul, and then acting, and ſpeaking, and ſport- 
ing as he pleaſes, in the miſerable Tenement he hath crouded him- 
ſelf into, making uſe of the Organs of the Body at his own pleaſure, 
tor the performing ſuch pranks and feats as are above the capacity, 
rength, or agility of the party thus bewirched or poſſeſſed. 
All theſe things are fully made good by long and tedious obſerva- 
tions, recorded in the The diſcovery of the Witches of Warbois in Hunting- 
Aonſhire, Anno 1594. the memory whereof is ſtill kept freſh by an 
Anniverſary Sermon, preach'd at Huntingdon by ſome of the Fellows of 
Queen's College in Cambridge. 
There is alſo lately come forth a Narration how one Mrs. Muſchamp's 
Children were handled in Camberland; which is very like this of 
Mr. Throgmorton's Children of Warbois, 
2. That which is 1 obſerved in them both, is this, That in 
their fits they are as if they had no Soul at all in their Bodies, and that 
whatloever operations of Senſe, Reaſon, or Motion there ſeems to be 
in them, *tis not any thing at all to them, but is wholly that Stranger's 
that hath got into them. For as ſoon as their fits are over, they are as 
it they had been in fo profound a ſleep, that they did not ſo much as 
dream, and ſo remember nothing at all of what they either ſaid or 


did, or where they had been ; as is manifeſt by an infinite number 
of Examples in the forenamed relation. 
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Of the truth of which paſſages here at home we being very well 
»{cortain'd, we may, with the more confidence, venture upon what is 
recorded concerning others abroad. As for example, The poſſeſſion 
bf the Religious Virgins in the Monaſtery of Werts, others in Heſimont, SeeWierus de 
others alſo not far from Nantes, and in other places, where there 5, %%. De- 
were Eye-witneſfes enough to take notice how ſtrangely they were 
handled, being flung up from the ground higher than a man's head, 
and falling down again without harm ; ſwarming upon Trees as nim- 
bly as Cats, and hanging upon the boughs; having their fleſh torn 
off from their bodies without any viſible hand or inſtrument; and 

many other mad pranks, which is not ſo fit to name, but they that 

have a mind, may read at large in Wierws. ; 

4. I would paſs now to other Effets of Witchcraft ; as the conveying 

of Knives, Balls of Hair and Nails into the bodies of them that are 

bewitched ; but that the mention of theſe Nuns puts me in mind of . 

that famous ſtory in Mierus of Magdalena Crucia, firſt a Nun, and - P . 

then an Abbate of a Nunnery in Cordubs in Spain. Thoſe things „ ö 

which were miracufous in her, were theſe; That ſhe could tell al- 

moſt at any diſtance how the affairs of the world went, what conſul- 

tations or tranſactions there were in all the Nations of Chriſtendom, 

from whence ſhe got to her ſelf the reputation of a very boly Woman, 

and a great ProphereffS. But other things came to paſs by her, or for 

her ſake, no leſs ſtrange and miraculous ; as that at the celebrating 

of the holy Euchariſt, the Prieſt ſhould always want one of his round 

Wafers, which was ſecretly conveyed to Magdalen, by the adminiſtration 

of Angels, as was ſuppoſed, and ſhe receiving of it into her mouth, 

ate it in the ſight of the people, to their great aſtoniſhment and high 

reverence of the Saint. At the elevation of the Hoſt, Magdalen being 
near at hand, but yet a wall betwixt, that the wall was conceived to 

open, and to exhibit Magdalen to the view of them in the Chappel, 

and that thus ſhe partaked of the conſecrated bread. When this 

Abbateſs came into the Chappel her ſelf upon ſome ſpecial day, that 

ihe would ſet off the ſolemnity of the day by ſome notable and 
conſpicuous Miracle: for ſhe would ſometimes be lifted up above 

the ground three or four cubits high; other ſometimes bearing 

the Image of Chrift in her arms, weeping ſavourly, ſhe woul 

make her hair to increaſe to that length and largeneſs, that it 

would come to her heels, and cover her all over, and the Image of 

Chriſt in her arms, which anon notwithſtanding would ſhrink up a- 

_ to its uſual ſize ; with many ſuch ſpecious, though unprofitable 

liraoles. | 8 nia 3 
5. But you'll ſay, that the Narration of theſe things is not true 

but they are fesgned for the advantage of the Roman Religion, and ſo 
it was profitable tor the Church to ſorge them, and record them to 

poſterity. A man that is unwilling to admit of any thing /ſupernatu- 

ral, would pleaſe himſelf with this general ſhuffle, and put-off. But 

when we come to the Cataſtrophe of the Story, he will find it quits 

otherwiſe : for this Saint at laſt began to be ſuſpected for a Sorceref,, 

as it is thought, and ſhe being conſcious, did, of her own accord, to 
fave her ſelf, make confeſſion of her wickedneſs to the Viſiters o 549 
| | wr erz 
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Order, as they are called, viz. That for thirty years ſhe had been 
married to the Devil in the ſhape of an Ethiopian ; that another Devil, 
ſervant to this, when his Maſter was at dalliance with her in her Cell, 


' ſupplied her place amongſt the Nurs at their publick Devotions ; that 


by virtue of this Contract ſhe made with this Spirit, ſhe had done 
all thoſe Miracles ſhe did. Upon this confeſſion, ſhe was committed, 
and while ſhe was in durance, yet ſhe appear'd in her devout po- 


ſtures, praying in the Chappel as before, at their ſet hours of Prayer: 
| which being told to the Viſiters by the Nuns, there was a ſtrict watch 


over her, that ſhe ſhould not ſtir out. Nevertheleſs ſhe appeared in 
the Chappel, as before, though ſhe were really in the Priſon. 

6. Now what credit or advantage there can be to the Roman Reli- 
gion by this Story, let any man judge. Wherefore it is no Figment of 
the Prieſts or Religious perſons, nor Melancholy, nor any ſuch mat- 
ter, (tor how could ſo many ſpectators at once be deluded by Me- 
lancholy ?) but it ought to be deem'd a real Truth: And this Magda- 


lena Cracia appearing in two ſeveral places at once, it is manifeſt, that 


there is ſuch a thing as Apparzrions of Spirits. But I muſt abſtain as 
yet from touching that argument, I having not diſpatched what I 
propounded concerning the vomiting up of Nails, the conveying of 
Knives and pieces of wood into the bodies of men, and the like. Which 
things are ſo palpable, and uncapable of deluſion, that I think it worth 
the while to inſiſt a little upon them. | 


— _ 
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CHAP. V. 


t. Knives, Wood, Pieces of Iron, Balls of Hair in the body of Ulricus 
Neuſeſſer. 2. The vomiting of Cloth ſtuck with Pins, Nails, and 

Needles, as alſo Glaff, Iron, and Hair, by Wierus his Patients, and by 4 
friend of Cardan's. 3. Wierus his Story of the thirty poſſeſſed Children 
of Amſterdam. 4. The Convictiveneß of theſe Narrations. F. Objecti- 
ons againſt their Convittiveneſs anſwered. 6. Of a Maid Demomack ſpeak- 
ing Greek; and of the miraculous binding of another's hands by an invi- 
ſible power. 


1. J Will begin with that memorable true Story that Langius tells of 
1 one Ulricus Neuſeſſer, who Deng grievoully tormented with a 
pain in his fide, ſuddenly felt under his skin, which yet was whole, 
an iron Nail, as he thought. And ſo it prov'd when the Chirurgeon 
had cut it out : But neverthelefs his great torments continued, which 
enraged him ſo that he cut his own Throat. The third day, when 
he was carried out to be buried, Eucharius, Roſenbader, and Johannes 
ab Ettenſtet, a great company of people ſtanding about them, diſſected 
the Corps, and ripping up the Ventricle, found a round piece of Wood 
of good length, four Kzives, ſome even and ſharp, others indented 
like a Saw, with other two rough pieces of Iron a ſpan long. There 
was alſo a ball of Hair, This happen'd at Fugenſtal, 1539. 5 

2. Mierus 
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2. Mierus tells alſo of one that was 'pſſeſſed, of which himſelf was ». Preſtig: 
an Eye-witneſs, that vomited up pee 4 Cloth With pins ſtuck in them, Demon. l. 4. 
Nails, Needles, and ſuch like ſtuff: which he contends doth not come © 2, 3. 
from the ſtomach, but by a preſtigious ſleight of the Devil is only in- 

geſted into the mouth. 

Cardan relates the like of a good ſimple Cotfntry-fellow,-and a friend , puren 
of his, that had been a long time tronbled with vomiting up Glaff, Rerum, lib. 13. 
Tron, Nails, and Hair, and that at that time he told Cardan of it, he cap. 80. 
was not ſo perfectly reſtor'd, but that ſomething yet craſh*d in his 
belly, as if there were a 1 5 Glaß in it. 

I might add ſeaſonably hereunto what is fo credibly reported of 
Mrs. Maſchamp's Child, that it was ſeen to vomit up pieces of Wood, 
with Pins ſtuck in it. 

3. But I will conclude all with that Story of about thirty Children Wierus de 
that were ſo ſtrangely handled at Amſterdam, 15 56. of the truth Prefig. De- 
whereof, Mierus profeſſeth himſelf very well aſſured. They were wn. . 4. c. S8. 
tortured very much, and caſt violently upon the ground; but when 
they aroſe out of their fit, knew nothing, but thought they had been 
only aſleep. For the remedying of this miſchief, they got the help 
of Phyſicians, Wizards, and Exorciſts, but without ſucceſs. Only while 
the Exorciſts were reading, the Children vomited up Needles, Thimbles, 
ſhreds of Cloth, pieces of Pots, Glaß, Hair, and other things of the 
like nature. | 

4. Now the advantage I would make of theſe Relations is this : 

That theſe Effects extraordinary and ſupernatural being ſo palpable 
and permanent, they are not at all liable to ſuch Subterfuges as A. 
theiſts uſually betake themſelves to, as of Melancholy, and diſturbance 
of Phancy in thoſe that profeſs they ſee ſuch ſtrange things, or any 
Fraud or Impoſtare in thoſe that act. | | 

5. All that can with any ſhew of Reaſon be alledged is this, That 
ſuch parties, in their fits of Diſtraction, may devour ſuch things as 
they vomit up, or at leaſt put them into their mouths, But they 
that are by, might eaſily ſee that, diſtracted people doing things care- 
leſly and openly. And theſe things happen to thoſe that are thus 
againſt their wills: and as they are not diſcovered to do any ſuch 
things of themſelves, ſo neither do they confeſs afterwards that they 
did it, when they come to their right ſenſes; and ordinarily it is 
found out that fome Woman or other, by Sorcery or Witchcraft, was 
the Author of it. 3 
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See Bodin. 
Mag. D.emo- 
noman. lib. 2. 


cap. 3. 


Wierus le 


| Preſtig. O- 


mon. J. 5. c. 15. 


De Praſtig. 
Demon. I. 1. 
C4. 16. 


Woman had come to the houſe in the morning, and a ſtrange black 
Dog was found under the table. 2 

6. There are alſo other miraculous and ſupernatural Effects, as in 
that Maid of San) ſpeaking of Greek ; and in another, whem Cælius 
Rhodiginus profeſt he ſaw, that ſpoke from betwixt her Legs; a 


third at Paris, whom Dr. Picard, and other Divines, would have diſ- 


poſſeſt, whom one Hollerius a Phyſician deriding, as if it had been no- 
thing but Melancholy in the Woman, and Ignorance in thoſe Divines, 
was after convinced of tlie contrary, when he faw her ſtanding be- 
twixt two other women, and crying out of a ſudden, diſcerning her 
hands to be fo faſt bound, that there was no looſing of them with- 
out cutting the ſtring. There was not the appearance of any thing 
to any body but to the poſſeſſed only, who ſaid, ſhe ſaw then a white 
cloud come near her when ſhe was bound. : 


CHAP. VI. 


1. 'The Apparition Eckerken. 2. The Story of the pyed Piper. 3. 4 
Triton or Sea-God ſeen on the banks of Rubicon. 4. Of the Imps of 
Witches, and whether theſe old women be guitty of ſo much dotage as the 
Atheiſt fancies them, 5. That ſuch things paſs betwixt them and their 

Imps as are impoſſible to be imputed to Melancholy. 6. The examina- 
tion of John Winnick of Molſeworth. 7. The reaſon of Sealing Cove- 
nants-with the Devil. OE It C7 be! 24471 


1. UT it is high time to clear up this more dim and cloudy diſ- 
covery of Spirits, into more diſtinct and articulate Apparitions, 
according as I did at firſt propound. And theſe I ſhall caſt into two 
ranks : ſuch as appear near to us on the Ground, or fuch as are ſeen afar 
oft, above in the Air. And here again, to begin with AP firſt. 
Near El:oz, a Village half a mile diſtant from Embrica, in the Dukedom 
of Cleve, there was a thing had its haunt, they called it Eckerkez ; there 
appeared never more than the ſhape of an Hand, but it would beat 
Travellers, pull them off frgm their horſes, and overturn carriages. 
This could be no Phancy, there following fo real Effects. Ez 
2. The Story of the pyed Piper, that firſt by his Pipe gathered toge- 
ther all the Rats and Mice, and drown'd them in the River; and at- 
terward, being defrauded of his Reward, which the Town promis'd 


him if he could deliver them from the plague of thoſe Vermin, took his 


opportunity, and by the ſame Pipe, made the Children of the Town fol- 
low him, and leading them into a Hill that opened, buried them there 
all alive; hath ſo evident proof of it in the town of Hammel, where it 
was done, that it ought not at all to be diſcredited. For the fact 
is very religiouſly kept amongſt their ancient Records, painted out alſo 
in their Church-windows, and is an Epoche join'd with the year of our 
Lord in their Bills and Indentures, and other Lavr-Initruments. 5 ; 
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3. Thatalfo ſeems to me beyond all exception and evaſion which 
Snetonzius relates of a Spectrum appearing on the banks of the River 
Rabicon „ Which was thus, Julias Ceſar having marched with his 
Army to this River, which divides Gallia citerior from Traly, and be- 
ing very doubtful with himſelf whether he ſhould paſs over into 1taly, 
or not, there was ſeen on the River ſide a Man of a prodigious ſta- 
ture and form, playing on a Reed. The ſtrangeneſs of his perſon 
as well as the pleaſantneſs of his Muſick had drawn ſeveral of the 
Shepherds unto him, as alſo many of the Soldiers, amongſt whom 
were ſome Trumpeters; which this Triton (as Melanchthon ventures to 
call him) or Se«-God well obſerving, nimbly ſnatches away one of the 
Trumpets out of their hands, leaps forthwith into the River, and 
ſounding a March with that ſtrength and violence that he ſeem'd to 
rend the Heaven, and made the Air ring again with the mighty for- 
cibleneſs of the Blaſt, in this manner he paſſed over to the other ſide 
of the River: whereupon Ceſar taking the Omen, leaves off all further 
diſpute with himſelf, carries over his Army, enters Italy, ſecure of 
ſucceſs from fo manifeſt tokens of the favour of the Gods. 
4. To confirm this truth of Apparitions, if we would but admit 
the free confeſſions of Witches concerning their Due, whom they fo 
frequently ſee and converſe withal, know them by their Names, and 
do obeifance to them, the point would be quite out of all doubt, 
and their proofs would be ſo many, that no Volume would be large 
enough to contain them, But forſoorh theſe mult be all Melancholy 
ol! nomen that dote and bring themſelves into danger by their own 
Phanſies and Concerts, But that they do not dote Lam better aſſured 
of, than of their not doting that ſay they do. For, to fatisfy my 
own curioſity, I have examined ſeveral of them, and they have dit- 
courſed as cunningly as any of their quality and education. But by 
what J have read and obſerved, I diſcern they ſerve a very perfidious 


Maſter, who plays wreaks many times on purpoſe to betray them. 


But that is only by the Bye. 


5. I demand concerning theſe Witches, who confeſs their contract 


and frequent converſe with the Devil, ſome with him in one ſhape, 


others in another, whether mere Melancholy and Imagination can put 


Poder, Rods, Oiatments, and ſuch like into their hands, and tell them 
the uſe of them; can impreſs Marks upon their bodies, fo deep as to 
take away all ſenſe in that place; can put Sve r and Gold into their 
hands, which afterward commonly proves but either Counters, 
Leaves, or Shells, or ſome ſuch like uſeleſs matter? "Theſe real Effecis 
cannot be by mere Melancholy. For if a Man receives any thing into 
his hand, be it what it will be, there was ſome body that gave it 
him. Therefore the Mitch receceiving ſome real thing from this or 
that other ſhape that appeared unto her, it is an evident ſign that it 
was an external thing that ſhe ſaw, not a mere figuration of her Me- 
lancholy Phancy. There are innumerable Examples of this kind; but 
the thing is ſo trivial and ordinary, that it wants no Inſtances. I will 

only ſer down one, wherein there is the apparition of three Spirits. 
6. John Winnick of Molſeworth in Huntingdoxſhire being examined 
April 11th 1646, confeſſed as follows. © Having loſt his park wh 
| „ even 
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4 feven ſhillings in it, for which he ſuſpected one in the family 
“ where he lived, he faith, that on a Frida, while he was making hay- 
« bottles in the barn, and ſwore and curs'd and rag'd, and wiſh'd 
c to himfelf that ſome wiſe body would help him to his purſe and 
“ money again, there appeared unto him a Spirit in the ſhape of a 
& Bear, but not fo big as a Coney, who promis'd, upon condition that 
« he would fall down and worſhip him, he would help him to his 
« purſe. He aſſented to it; and the Spirit told him, to morrow about 
&« this time he ſhould find his purſe upon the floor where he made 
« bottles, and that he would come himſelf alſo; which was done ac- 
„ cordingly : and thus at the time appointed recovering his purſe, he 
& fell down upon his knees to the Spirit, and ſaid, My Lord and God, 
„I thank you. This Spirit brought then with him two other, in the 
“ ſhape the one of a white Car, the other of a Coney, which at the 
* command of the Bear-Spirit he 1 alſo. The Bear-Spirit 
& told him he muſt have his Soul when he died, that he muft ſuck 
& of his body, that he muſt have ſome of his Blood to ſeal the Co- 

“ venant. To all which he agreed; and fo the Bear-Spirit leaping up 
& to his ſhoulder, prick'd him on the head, and thence took blood. 


« After that they all three vaniſhed, but ever ſince came to him once 


« every twenty four hours, and ſuck'd on his body, where the Marks 
ce are found. And that they had continually done thus for this twenty 
ce nine years together. That all theſe things ſhould be a mere dream, 
is a conceit more flight and fooliſh than any dream poſhbly can be. 
For that receivin of his purſe was a palpable and ſenſible pledge of 
the truth of all the reſt. And it is incredible that ſuch a /erzes of 
circumſtances, back'd with twenty nine years experience of being 
ſuck'd and viſited daily, ſometimes in the day-time, moſt commonly 


by night, by the fame three Familiars, ſhould be nothing but the hang- 


ing together of ſo many Melancholy Conceits and Fancies. 

7. Nor doth the ſealing of Covenants and writing with Blood make 
ſuch Stories as theſe more to be ſuſpected : for it is not at all unrea- 
ſonable that ſuch Ceremonies ſhould pafs betwixt a Spirit and a Man, 


when the like palpable Rites are uſed for the more firmly tying of 


Man to God. For whatſoever is craſs and external leaves a ſtron 

Imprefs upon the Phanty, and the remembrance of it ſtrikes the Mind 
with more efficacy. So that aſſuredly the Devil hath the greater hanck 
upon the Soul of a Witch or Wizard that hath been perſwaded to 
compleat their Contract with him in ſuch a groſs ſenſible way, and 
keeps them from revolting from him, than if they had only con- 
tracted in bare Words. | 
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CHA P. VII. 
1. The Story of Anne Bodenham, Mitch who ſuffered at Salisbury, An- 


no 1653. The Author's punttual Information concerning her. 2. The 


manner and circumſtances of her firſt conjuring up the Devil. 3. An 
Objection anſwered concerning the truth thereof. 4. The Objection more 
fully anſwered by a ſecond Conjuration. An Objection anſwer*d concern- 
ing this ſecond Conjuration, and ſtill further cleared by the circumſtances 
of a third. The Witch's fourth and laſt Conjaration, at which Anne 
Styles made a Contract with the Devil. 7. That theſe Tranſactions could 


be no Dreams nor Fancies of Anne Styles, nor ſhe knowingly forſworn in 


avouching them upon Oath. 8. Which is further proved by the imparti- 
alnefs of her Confeſſion. , 10. By her Contract with the Devil, evi- 
denced from the real effects thereof. 1 1. And by her behaviour at the 
Aſſizes when ſhe gave tvidence. 12. An Anſwer to certain Objections. 


13. Sundry Indications that Anne Bodenham was a Witch, 14. The 


Summary Concluſion, That the above-related Conjurations are no Fictions 
of Anne Styles, bat real Tranſattions by Anne Bodenham. 


1. O that of John Winnick, it will not be amiſs to add a more 

late and more notable Narration concerning one Anne Boden- 
ham, a Witch, who lived in Fſherton-Anger, adjacent to the City of new 
Sarum, in the County of Wilts, who was arraigned and executed at 
Salisbury 1653. He that has a mind to read the Story more at large, 


may conſult Famond Bower, who was an eye-witneſs and ear-witnefs 


of ſeveral paſſages. But I ſhall only ſet down here what is moſt 
material to our prefent purpoſe, partly out of him, and partly from 
others, who were then at the Aſſizes, and had alſo private Confe- 
rences with the Witch, and ſpoke alſo with the Maid that gave 
evidence againſt her. | 
This Anne Bodenham, it ſeems, concealed not her skill in foretelling 
things to come, and helping men to their ſtolen goods, and other 
ſuch like feats, that the more notable ſort of Wizards and Witches 
are ſaid to pretend to, and to prattife. . 
2. Amongſt others that reſorted to her, there was one Anne Styles, 
ſervant to Richard Godard Eſq; of the Cloſe in new Sarum, ſent by 
Mr. Maſon, this Godaerd's Son in Law, (he having a deſign to com- 
mence a Law-Suit againſt his Father) to learn of the Witch what 
would be the event of the Suit. Who being asd by the Maid, who 
had three ſhillings to give her for her pains, ſhe took her ſtaff, and there 
arew it about the houſe, making 4 kind of a Circle; and then took a book, 
and carrying it over the Circle with her hands, and taking a green glaſs, 
414 lay it upon the book, and placed in the Circle an earthen pan of Coals, 
herein ſhe threw ſomething, which burning, cauſed a very noiſom ſtink, 
and told the Maid, ſhe ſhould not be afraid of what ſhe ſhould then ſee, 
for now they would come: (they are the Words ſhe uſed) and ſo calling 
Belzebub, Tormentor, Satan azd Lucifer appear; there ſuddenly aroſe g 
wry high wind, which made the houſe fhake, and preſently the back-door f 
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the houſe flying open, there came five Spirits, as the Maid ſuppoſed, in the 
likeneſs of ragged Boys, ſome bigger than others, and ran about the houſe, 
where ſhe had thrown the ſtaff; and the Witch threw down upon the ground 
crumbs of bread, which the Spirits picked up, and leapt over the Pan of 
coals oftentimes, which ſhe ſet in the vnidſt of the Circle, and a Dog and 
a Cat of the Witch's danced with them: and after ſome time the Witch 
looked again into her Book, and threw ſome great white ſeeds upon the ground, 
which the ſaid Spirits picked up; and ſo in a ſhort time the Wind was laid, 
and the Witch going forth at her back-door, the Spirits vaniſhed. After 
which the Witch told the Maid, that Mr. Maſon ſhould demand fifteen hun- 
dred pound, and one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, of Mr. God- 
dard ; and if he denied it, he ſhould proſecute the Law againſt him, and 
be gone from his Father, and then ſhe ſhould gain it: with which meſſage the 
Maid returned, and acquainted Mr. Maſon. | 
3. But, it may be, it will be objected, That theſe were ſome poor 
ragged Boys that complotted there with Anne Bodenbam to get money, 
upon pretence of conjuring and foretelling future events, whenas it 
was indeed nothing elſe but a cheat within the power of an ordina- 
| ry knaviſh wit. But the loudneſs of the wind, and the forcible 
aking of the houſe upon thoſe magical Words and Ceremonies, may 
ealily anſwer, or rather quite blow away ſuch frivolous Evaſions. 
4. But if the Objector will yet perſiſt in his opinion, let him read 
the circumſtances of the ſecond Conjuration of this Wicch's. For the 
ſame Maid being ſent to her again from the ſame party, to enquire 
in what part of the houſe the Poyſon was that ſhould be given her 
Miſtreſs, Hereupon ſhe took her ſtick, as before, and making therewith 4 
Circle, the wind roſe forthwith : then taking a beeſom, ſhe ſwept over the 
Circle, and made another; and-looking in her book and glaſs, as formeriy, 
and uſing ſome words ſoftly to her ſelf, ſhe ſtood in the Circle, and ſaid, 
Belzebub, Tormentor, Lucifer, aud Satan, appear. There appeared fir 
a Spirit in the ſhape of a little Body, as ſhe conceived, which then turned 
into another ſhape, ſomething like a Snake, and then into the ſhape of 4 
ſhagged Dog with great eyes, which went about in the Circle; and in the 
Circle ſhe ſet an earthen Pan of Coals, wherein ſhe threw ſomething which 
burned and ſtank, and then the Spirit vaniſhed. After which the Witch 
took her book and glaſs again, and ſhewed the Maid in the glaf Mrs. Sarah 
Goddard's Chamber, the colour of the Curtains, and the bed turned up the 
wrong way, and under that part of the bed where the Bolſter lay, ſhe ſhewed 
the Poyſon in a white paper. The Maid afterward returned home, and ac- 
quainted Mrs. Roſewell with what the Witch had ſhewed her in a glaß, 
that the poyſon lay under Mrs. Sarah's Bed, and alſo ſpoke to her, that they 
might go together and take it away. DO | | 
The transformation of a Boy into a Snake, and of that Snake into 
a ſhagged Dog with ſtaring eyes, is a feat far above all humane art 
or wit whatſoever. | i 
5. Nor can it be imagined that Melancholy had ſo diſturbed the 
mind of the Maid, that ſhe told her own dreams or fancies for ex- 
ternal ſenſible tranſactions. For ſhe was imployed by others in a real. 
Negotiation betwixt them and the Witch, and ever brought back 
her anſwers to them, receiving alſo things from her, by the my -4 
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thoſe ragged Boys ſhe raiſed up; as appears in a third Conjuration 


of hers, when the Maid was another time ſent to procure ſome ex- 


emplary puniſhment upon Mr. Goddard's two Danghters, who were 
unjuſtly, as it ſeems, aſperſed with the ſuſpicion of endeavouring to 
poyſon their Mother in Law. The Mitch receiving the Wench's errand, 
made a Circle, as formerly, and ſet her Pan of. Coals therein, and burnt 
ſomewhat that ſtank extremely, and tool her bopk and glaſi, as before is 
related, and ſaid, Belzebub, Tormentor, Lucifer, and Satan, appear. 
And then appeared five Spirits, as ſhe conceived, in the ſhapes of {ittle 
ragged Boys, which the Witch commanded to appear, and go along with the 
Maid to a Meadow at Wilton, which the Witch e in a glaſs, and 
there to gather Vervine and Dill. And forthwith the ragged Boys ran away 
before the Maid, and ſhe followed them to the ſaid Meadow : and when they 
came thither, the ragged Boys looked about {7 the Herbs, and removed the 


Snow in two or three places before they could find any, and at laſt they found 


ſome, and brought it away with them; and then the Maid and the Boys re- 


turned again to the Witch, and found her in the Circle, paring her Mails: 
and then ſhe took the ſaid Herbs, and dried the ſame, and made Powder of 
ſome, and dried the Leaves of other, and threw bread 10 the Boys, and they 
eat and danced, as formerly; and then the Witch, reading in a book, they 
vaniſhed away. And the Witch gave the Maid in one paper the Powder, in 
another, the Leaves, and in the third, the paring of the Nails; all which 


the Maid was to give to her Miſtreß. The Powder was to po? in the young 


Gentlewomen*s, Mrs. Sarah, and Mrs. Anne Goddard's drink or broth, to 


rot their guts in their bellies; the Leaves, to rub about the brims of the 


Pot, to make their teeth fall out of their heads; and the paring of the 
Nails, to make them drunk and mad. And when the Maid came home, and 
delivered it to her Miſtreſß, and told her the effeits of the Powder, and the 
other things, her Miſtreſs laughed, and ſaid, That is 4 very brave thing in- 
deed. But ſhe had the diſcretion not to make uſe of it 

6. This Powder was ſhewa at the Aſſizes, {fo that it could be no 
Fancy or Dream, together with a piece of Money. that ſhe received 
of the Spirits, which one of them firſt bit, and gave it to the Witch, 


and then the Witch gave it to the Maid. The hole alſo in her fin- 


ger was then ſhown, out of which blood was {queez'd to ſubſcribe 
a Covenant with the Deyil, as you may ſee in the fourth and laſt 
bout of Conjuring, the Witch performed in the Maid's preſence. 


| 


For ſhe being adviſed by Mr. Goddard's houſhold to g0 to London, ſhe 


went to the Witch's firſt before ſhe quit the Country; who being 


made acquainted with her journey, asked her, whether ſhe would go to 


London High or Low ? To which ſhe replied, What do you mean by that? 


She anſwered, If you will go on High, you ſhall be carried to London in 
the Air, and be there in two hours; but if you go a Low, yon ſhall be 
taken at Sutton Towns end, and before, unleſs you have 2 7 But before 
ſve departed, the Witch earneſtly deſired the Maid to live with her, and told 


her, if ſbe would do ſo, (be would teach her to do as ſhe did, and that ſhe 
ſpould never be taken Then the Maid asked her what ſhe could do. She 
anſwered, You ſhall know preſently ; and forthwith ſhe appeared in the ſhape 
of a great black Cat, and lay along by the Chimney : at which the Maid bein 
very much affrighted, ſhe came into her -_ ſhape again, and told her, I ſee 
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ou are afraid, and I ſee you are willing to be gone; and told her, if ſhe was 
The 2 ſay ſo, 5 755 ſpeak 1 0 her e onſcience: and the 2 2 
lied, ſhe was willing to go, and not to dwell with the Witch. Then the 
Witch ſaid, She muſt ſeal unto her body and blood not to diſcover her : which 
(be Pe to do, ſhe forthwith made a Circle, as formerly ſhe had done, 
and looking in her book, called, Belzebub, Tormentor, Lucifer, and Sa- 
tan, appear. Then appeared two Spirits, in the likeneſs of great Boys, with 
long ſhagged black hair, and ſtood by her, looking over her Kalle, and the 
W:h took the Maid's fore- finger of her right hand in her hand, and prick'd 
it with a pin, and ſqueezed out the blood, and put it into a Pen, and put 
the Pen in the Maid's hand, and held her hand to write in a great bool; 
and one of the Spirits lay'd his hand or Claw upon the Witch*s whilſt the 
Maid wrote : and when 14 had done writing, whilſt their hands mere tage- 
ther, the Witch ſaid, Amen, and made the Maid ſay, Amen, and the Spirits 
ſaid, Amen, Amen: and the Spirit's hand did feel cold to the Maid, as it 
touched her hand, when the Witch's hand and hers were tog ether writing. And 
then the Spirit gave a piece of Silver (which he fr bit) to the Witch, who 
ave it to the Maid; and alſo ſtuck two pins in the Maid's head-cloaths, and 
bid her keep them, and bid her be gone; and [aid alſo, I will vex the Gentle- 
woman well enough, as I did the Man in Clarington Park, which I made 
walk about, with a bundle of Pales on his back, all night in a pond of water, 
and he could not lay them down, till the next morning. 

7. All theſe things the Maid depoſed upon Oath; and I think it 
now beyond all controverſy evident, that unleſs ſhe did knowingly 
forſwear her ſelf, that they are certainly true: for they cannot be 
imputed to any Dreamings, Phancy, nor Melancholy. Now that 
the Maid did not forſwear her ſelf, or invent theſe Narrations ſhe 
ſwore to, many Arguments offer themſelves for eviction. Z 
As firſt, That it is altogether unlikely that a ſorry Wench, that 
could neither write nor read, ſhould be able to excogitate ſuch Ma- 
gical Forms and Ceremonies, with all the Circumſtances of the effects 
of them, and declare them ſo punQually, had ſhe not indeed ſeen 
them done before her eyes. | 
Secondly, If ſhe had been fo cunning at inventing Lies, ſhe could 
not but have had ſo much wit as to frame them better for her own 
advantage, and for theirs, by whom ſhe was employed; or told fo 
much only of the truth as would have been no prejudice to her ſelf, 
nor any elſe, to have it revealed. 

8. For in brief, the caſe ſtood thus; Her Miſtreſs either had, or 
feigned her ſelf to have a ſuſpicion that her two Daughters in Law, 
Miſtreſs Sarah, and Miſtreſs Anne Goddard, complotted to poyſon her. 
Hereupon this Maid, Anne Styles, was ſent to the Witch, upon pre- 
tence to know -when this poyſoning would be, and how to prevent 
it; and at the ſecond time ſhe conſulted her, the Witch ſent her to 
the Apothecaries to buy her ſome white Arſenick, and bring her 

it, which ſhe taking, told her, ſhe would burn it, and fo prevent 

the poyſoning of her Miſtreſs. The buying of this Arſenick, was the 

great occaſion of the Maid's flying, For it coming to the ene 
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of the two Siſters how they were ſuſpected to endeavour the poyſon- 


ing of their Mother, and that they had bought an ounce and half 


of Arſenick, lately at the Apothecaries, they, to clear themſelves from 
this ſuſpicion, made diligent 1 at all the Apothecaries ſhops 
throughdur Sarum, and at laſt found where the 2 was bought 
Hereupon the Maid was deſired by her Miſtreſs to go away, an 
ſhift for her ſelf, to avoid that trouble and diſgrace that might 
come upon them, if ſhe ſhould ſtay, and be examined before ſome 
Juſtice. While ſhe was upon her journey, Mr. Chandler, Son in Law 
to Mr. Goddard, hearing how his Mother in Law was in danger of 
being poyſoned, and that a Servant of hers that had bought the Poiſon, 
was fled, he forthwith, with another man, made after her, overtook 
her near Sutton, had her there into an Inn, where ſhe confeſſed 
what has been above related. Which confeſſion, I fay, cannot be 
any Figment or forged Tale, but certain, Truth, it making nothing 
for the parties advantage, or theirs that imployed her, but rather 
againſt them, and mainly againſt her ſelf; whenas if ſhe had only 
confeſſed the buying of the Arſenick, with the purpoſe of preventing 
her Miſtreſs's being yſoned, by the help and skill of the Witch or 
Wiſe-womanf it might have gone for a tolerable piece of folly, could 
not ſeem ſo criminal and execrable- as theſe other acts do. Nothing 
therefore but a guilty Conſcience, and the power of truth did extort 
from her this impartial Confeſſion, which thus every way touches her 
friends, her ſelf, and the Witch. 1 „ 
9. Thirdly, That her compact with the Devil was no Fable, but 
a ſure truth, (and if that be true, there is no reaſon to doubt of the 
reſt) was abundantly evidenced by the real effects of it. For after 
ſhe had delivered the piece of Money abovementioned, and the two 
pins to Mr. Chandler, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould be tronbled for not keeping 
theſe things ſecret. For the Devil told her, ſo long as ſhe kept 
them ſecret, ſhe ſhould never be troubled ; but now, Te ſaid, hav- 
ing revealed them, ſhe feared ſhe ſhould be troubled. And that 
thoſe grievous troubles and agonies ſhe was after found in, were not 
mere freaks of her own diſturbed Phancy, but the Tyranny of Satan, 
will appear from ſeveral Circumſtances. | 
For, at her recovery from the firſt fit ſhe fell into, (which was in 
Stockbridge) both Mr. Chandler and Mr. William Atwood, the man that 
went with him, ſaw a black ſhade come from her, whereupon pre- 
ſently ſhe came to her {elf. 5 
Again, ſhe was ſo ſtruck in her fits, that ſix men or more could 
not hold her; and once, as they were holding her, ſhe was caught 
up from them ſo high, that her feet touched their breaſts, when ſhe 
was in the Priſon at Sarum. As alſo at another time about midnight, 
ſhe being miſerably tormented, and crying out, The Devil will carry 
me away, ſhe was pulled from them that held her, and caſt from the 
low bed where ſhe lay, to the top of an high bed, with her 
Cloaths torn off her back, and a piece of her skin torn away. The 
Candle in the room ſtanding on the Table, was thrown down, and put 
out : at which time there being a little Boy that was almoſt aſleep, but 
with this noiſe affrighted, he had no ow with the reſt to go out of the 
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| room; but ſt 


ayed there, and ſaw a Spirit in the likeneſs of a great black man 
with no head, in the room, ſcuffling with the Maid, who took her, and ſet her 
into 4 Chaiy, and told her, that ſhe muſt go with him, he was come for her 
Soul, ſhe had given it to him. But the Maid anſwered, that her Soul was 
one of her own to give; and he, had already got her blood, bat as for her 
300, he ſhould never have it: and after a while, tumbling and throwing a- 
bout of the Maid, he vaniſhed away. by 
And that that which the Boy heard and ſaw, was no fancy of his 
own, but a real object of his Senſes, the Witch's condition in another 


Chamber at the fame time, does not obſcurely argue. For ſhe was 


then ſeen with her cloaths off, in her fetters, running about like mad; 
and being asked, why ſhe ran about the room, ſhe reply*d, She could 
not keep her bed, but was pulled out by violence; and being ask*d 
the reaſon why, ſhe replied, Pray you what is the matter in your 
Chamber? Nothing, faid they, but a Child is not well. To which 
ſhe anſwered, Do not you lie to me, for I know what is the matter, 
as well as your ſelves, Es 85 | 

10. But to return to the Maid, from whence we may draw fur- 
ther Arguments relating alſo to the Witch. As that, when the Maid 
had not for many days and nights together taken any reſt, and be- 


ing then under moſt grievous hurryings and tortures of the body, 


the Witch, being brought into the room where.ſhe lay, the detign 
unknown to her, and the time of her entring, yet ſo ſoon as Le 
Witch had ſet one. foot into the room, ſhe gave a moſt hideous 
glance with her eyes, and ſhut them preſently after, falling aſleep 
in a moment, and ſlept about three hours fo faſt, that when they 
would haye awaken'd her, they could not by any art or violence 
whatever, as by ſtopping her hreath, 1 things up her noſtrils, 
holding her upright, ſtriking of her, and the like. The Witch alſo 


declared her unwillingneſs that ſhe ſhould be waken'd, crying out, 


O pray you by no means awake the Maid; for if fhe ſhould awake, I ſhould 
be torn in pieces, and the Devil would fetch me away botily. And a fur- 
ther evidence that this ſleep of the Maid did fome way depend 


upon the Witch is, that fo ſoon as the Witch had gone from under 


the roof where ſhe was, the Maid waken'd of her ſelf; and ſo ſoon 
as the Maid awaken'd, and was at eaſe, (the Devil, as ſhe ſaid, hav- 
ing gone out of her ſtomach, but doing her no violence, only making 
her body tremble a little,) the Witch began to roar, and cry out, 
The Devil will tear me in pieces. Theſe things you may read more 
fully and particularly, in the Narration of Edmond Bower, who was 
an eye-witneſs of them. But what I have tranſcrib'd from thence, 
T think is ſufficient to convince any indifferent man, that what be- 
fel the Maid after her revealing thoſe ſecrets ſhe was entruſted with, 
was not Counterfeited, but real, nay, I may fafely ſay, Supernatural. 

11, Fourthly and laſtly, Her behaviour at the Aſſizes, when ſhe 
gave evidence againſt the Witch, was fo earneſt and ſerious, with 
that ſtrength of mind, and free and confident appeals to the Witch 
her ſelf, that, as I was informed of thoſe that were SpeQators of that 


Tranſaction, it had been argument enough to the unprejudic'd, that 


ihe ſwore nothing but what ſhe was aſſured was true. And ao 
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floods of tears, and her bitter weepings after Sentence was paſg?d on 


the Witch, and her bewailing of her own wickedneſs and,madnef, - 


and profeſſing her willingneſs notwithſtanding, if it. might be done 
without Sin, that the Witch might be gepriev'd, may further., waſh 
away all ſuſpicion of either Fraud or Ma 1550 4, 4 
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12. Nor can the Witch's denying, (even to her dying day) what 
the Maid {wore to, enervate her teſtimony. For the Maid tells the 
whole truth as it was, even to the hazard of her own life; which 


the Witch indeedQenies, but for the ſaying of hers. And it is no 


wonder that one that would bid a Pox on the Hangman, when he 
deſired her to forgive him at her death, ſhould lie, and impudently 


deny any thing to ſave her own life. | e ch 

But you'll object, that this reputed Witch may indeed be wicked 
enough, and willing enough to do any thing; but the power of her 
wickedneſs not reaching to ſuch perſormances as the Maid witneſſed 
againſt her, we may well believe her, rather than the Maid. The 
ſenſe of which Objection, if I underſtand it, can be nothing but this; 
that either this Auue Bodenham was no Witch, or elſe the things 


charged upon her were abſolutely impoſſible. The meaning of the 


latter whereof aſſuredly is, that it is impoſſible any one ſhquld be a 
Witch, there being no ſuch things as Spirits to be conjured up by 
them. Which is unskilfully to let go the Premiſſes as finding them 
too ſtrong, and to quarrel with the Concluſion.,, . 

13. But if the ſenſe be, (admitting there are Witches) that, ſhe was 
none; I think it may be evidently evinced that ſhe was, from what 
ſhe undoubtedly hoth did and ſpake. As for example, from her 
ſhewing of the Maid in Glaſs the ſhapes of 2 5 ui and their 
actions and poſtures, in ſeveral rooms in her Maſter's houſe, whi- 


cher, when ſhe returned from the Witch, ſhe told them punctually 


what they had been doing in her abſence; which made Elzaberp 
Roſemell, one of the Family, . profeſs, that, ſhe thought Mrs. Bodenhay: 
was either a Witch, or a Woman of God. Beſides, what happen'd 
to her in reference to the fits of the Maid, which has been. already 
inſiſted upon, are ſhrewd ſuſpicions of her being a Witch. As alſo 


What ſhe boaſted of to Mr. Tucker's Clerk, cancernimę 4 purſe that hung 
about her neck in a green ſtring, that ſhe could do many feats with i,; and 


that, if he would give half a dozen of Ale, ſhe would make a Toad ſprin 
out of it. Her confeſſion to Mr. Langley of Sarum, that ſhe lived wit 
Dr. Lamb, and learn'd the art of raiſing Spirits from him, which ſhe 
alſo confeſſed to Edmond Bower; to whom alſo ſhe acknowledg'd her 
Skill of curing diſeaſes by Charms and Spells, that ſhe could diſcover 
ſtolen goods, and ſhew any one the Thief in a glaſs: and being 


asked by him for the Red Book, half wrote Ver with blood; being a 


Catalozue of thoſe that had ſealed to the Devil, ſhe denied not the 
knowledge of the book, but ſaid, it was in Hampſhire. She alſo pro- 
teiſed that ſhe uſed many good Prayers, and ſaid the Creed back- 
wards and forwards, and that ſhe prayed to the Planet Jupiter for 
the curing of Diſeaſes. 


* She 
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She had alſo acknowledged ſhe had a Book whereby ſhe raiſed 
Spirits, calling it, A Book of Charms, and ſaid, it was worth thouſands 
of other books; and that there was a particular Charm in it for the 
finding of a Treaſure hid by the old Earl of Pembroke, in the North 
part of Wilton Garden. Pa . 

To another party, being asked by him, whether there were any 
Spirits, ſhe made this reply, That ſhe was ſure there were; and con- 
firmed it to him by ſeveral paſſages of late, and particularly by that 
of one forced to walk about all night, with a bundle of®Pales on his back, in 
a pond of water, which is mentioned at the end of the fourth Conju- 


ration above recited. She did alſo magnify her own art to him, 


venturing at Aſtrological terms and phraſes, and did much ſcorn and 


blame the ignorance of the people; averring to him with all ear- 


neſtneſs and confidence, that there was no hurt in thoſe Spirits, but 
that they would do a man all good offices, attending upon him, and 
guarding him from evil all his life long. 2G 
But certainly, her ragged Boys were no ſuch, who diſcharged the 
Maid from keeping the Conumandinents of God, and told her, they 
would teach her a better way; as {he confeſſed to the ſame party. 
Add unto all this, that this Anne Bodenham was ſearched both at 
the Goal, and before the Judges at the Aſſizes, and there was found 
on her ſhoulder, a certain mark or teat, about the length and bigneſs 
of the nipple of a woman's breaſt, and hollow and ſoſt as a nipple, 
with an hole on the top of it. 
14. Wherefore to conclude, there being found upon her, there be- 
ing done and ſpoken by her ſuch things as do evidently indigitate 


that ſhe is a Witch, and has the power of raiſing Spirits, and ſhe 


being accuſed by one of raiſing them up, who, in no likelihood, 
could excogitate any ſuch either Magical Forms, Effects, or Circum- 


ſtances, as are above recited, and who tells the ſtory ſo indifferently, 


that it touches her ſelf near as much as the Witch, and upon her 


_ revealing of the villany, was ſo handled, that it was plainly above a- 


ny natural diſtemper imaginable ; it cannot, I ſay, but gain full aſſent 
of any man, whom prejudice and obſtinacy has not utterly blinded, 
that what the Maid confeſſed concerning her ſelf, and the Witch, is 


moſt certainly true. ; 
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CHAP, VIII. 


1. Two memorable Stories, with the credibility of them. 2. The firſt of a 
Shoemaker of Brellaw, who cut his own throat. 3. His appearing after 
death in his uſual habit, and his wexationus haunting the whole Town: 
4. That he being dug up after he had been eight months buried, his body 
was found intire and freſh, and his joynts limber and flexible. 5. That 
upon the burning thereof the Apparition ceaſed. 6. Which alſo happend 
in a Maid of his, when ſhe had vex'd and diſturbed people for a whole 
month together. 7. That the Relator of the Story lived in the Town at 
what time theſe things fell out. 


1. J Have inſiſted fo long upon the foregoing Narration, partly be- 

cauſe it is very freſh, ſo that any man may ſatisfy himſelf con- 
cerning the truth thereof that has doubt of ſuch things; and partly 
becauſe it is ſo notorious, that it is hardly to be parallel!d by any 
we meet with in Writers, conſidering all circumſtances. And yet if 
they were as new, I know not but thoſe Relations of Martinus Wein: 
richias, à Sileſian Phyſician and Philoſopher, which, by way of Pre- 
face, are prefixt to Picus Mirandula his Strix, or De ludificatione Dæmo- 
zum, may ſeem as convincing as that. 

The Stories are two, and very memorable, and the more credible, 
becauſe the things happen'd in the age of the Narrator, ſome few 
years before he wrote them, and in his own Country ; and he doth 
avouch them with all imaginable confidence, to be moſt certainly 
true, The former of them 1s this. dh AA GB 
2. A certain Shoemaker in one of the chief Towns of Sileſia, in 
the 5 159. Septemb. 20. on a Friday betimes in the morning, in 
the 
Garden, cut his own Throat with his Shoemakers knife. The Fami- 
ly, to cover the foulneſs of the fact, and that no diſgrace might 
come upon his Widow, gave out, that he died of an Apoplexy, de- 
clined all viſits of friends and neighbours, in the mean time got him 
waſhed, and laid Linens ſo handſomly about him, that even they 
that ſaw him afterwards, as the Parſon, and ſome others, had not 
the leaſt Suſpicion but that he did die of that diſeaſe; and ſo he had 


honeſt Burial, with a funeral Sermon, and other circumſtances becom- 
ing one of his rank and reputation. Six weeks had not paſt, but 


ſo ſtrong a rumour broke our, that he died not of any diſeaſe, but 
had laid violent hands upon himſelf, that the Magiſtracy of the place 
could not but bring all thoſe that had ſeen the corps, to a ſtrict ex- 
amination, They ſhuffled off the matter as well as they could at 
firſt, with many fair Apologies, in behalf of the diſeaſed, to remove 
all ſuſpicion of ſo heinous an act: but it being preſſed more home 
to their Conſcience, at laſt they confeſſed, he died a violent death, but 
deſired their favour and clemency to his widow and children, who 
were in no fault; adding alſo, that it was uncertain but that he 
might be ſlain by ſome external miſhap, or, if by himſelf, in ſome ir- 
reſiſtible fit of phrency or madneſs. | 1 

| lere- 


urther parts of his houſe, where there was adjoining a little 


il 
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Hereupon the Councel deliberate what is to be done. Which the 
Widow hearing, and fearing they might be determining ſomething 
that would be harſh, and to the diſcredit of her Husband, and her 
ſelf, being alſo animated thereto by ſome buſie bodies, makes a great 
complaint againſt thoſe that raiſed theſe reports of her Husband, 
and reſolved to follow the Law upon them, earneſtly contending that 
there was no reaſon, upon mere rumours and idle defamations of 


malevolent people, that her Husband's body ſhould be digged up, 


or dealt with as if he had been either Magician, or Self-murtherer. 
Which boldneſs and pertinacity of the woman, though after the con- 
feſſion of the fact, did in ſome meaſure work upon the Council, and 
put them to a ſtand. Es 2 

3. But while theſe things are in agitation, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the Inhabitants of the place, there appears a Spectrum in the exact 
ſhape and habit of the deceaſed, and that not only in the night, 
but at mid-day. Thoſe that were aſleep it terrified with horrible 
viſions; thoſe that were waking it would ſtrike, pull, or preſs, lying 
heavy upon them like an Ephialtes: ſo that there were perpetual com- 
plaints every morning of their laſt night*s reſt through the whole 
Town. But the more freaks this Spectrum play*d, the more diligent 
were the friends of the deceaſed to ſuppreſs the rumours of them, 
or at leaſt to hinder the effects of thoſe rumours; and therefore made 
their addreſſes to the Preſident, complaining how unjuſt a thing it 
was, that fo much credit ſhould be given to idle reports and blind ſu- 
ſpicions, and therefore beſeech'd him that he would hinder the Council 
trom digging up the corps of the deceaſed, and from all ignominious 
uſage of him: adding alſo, that they intended to appeal to the Em- 
perour's Court, that their Wiſdoms might rather decide the Contro- 
verſy, than that the cauſe ſhonld be determined from the light con- 
jectures of malicious men. 5 1 

But while by this means the buſineſs was ſtill protracted, there 
were ſuch ſtirs and tumults all over the Town, that they are hardly 
to be deſcribed. For no ſooner did the Sun hide his head, but this 
Spectrum would be ſure to appear, ſo that every body was fain to 
look about him, and ſtand upon his guard, which was a fore trouble 
to thoſe whom the Labours of the Day made more ſenſible of the 
want of reſt in the night. For this terrible Apparrition would fome- 
times ſtand by their bed-fides, ſometimes caſt it ſelf upon the midſt 
of their beds, would lie clofe to them, would miſerably ſuffocate 
them, and would ſo ſtrike them and pinch them, that not only blue 
marks, but plain impreſſions of his fingers would be upon ſundry 
parts of their bodies in the morning. Nay, ſuch was the violence 
and impetuouſneſs of this Ghoſt, that when men ſorſook their beds, 
and kept their dining-rooms, with Candles lighted, and many of 
them in company together, the better to ſecure themſelves from fear 
and diſturbance; yet he would then appear to them, and have a bout 
with ſome of them, notwithſtanding all this proviſion againſt it. In 
brief, he was ſo troubleſome, that the people were ready to forſake 
their houſes, and ſeek other dwellings, and the Magiſtrate ſo awaken'd 
at rhe perpetual complaints of them, that at laſt they reſolved, the 
Preſident agreeing thereto, to dig up the Body. 4. He 
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4. He had lain in the ground near eight months, vis. from Sept. 


22, 1591. to April 18, 1592. When he was digged up, which was 


in the preſence of the Magiſtracy of the Town, his body was found 
entire, not atall putrid, no ill ſmell about him, faving the muſtineſs 
of the Grave-cloaths, his joints limber and flexible, as in thoſe that 
are alive, his skin only flaccid, but a more freſh grown in the room 
of it, the wound of his throat gaping, but no gear nor corruption 
init; there was alſo obſerved a Magical mark in the great toe of his 
right foot, viz. an Excreſcency in the form of a Roſe. His body 
was kept out of earth from April 18, to the 24th, at what time 


many both of the ſame town and others came daily to view him. 


Theſe unquiet ſtirs did not ceaſe for all this, which they after at- 
tempted to appeaſe, by burying the corps under the Gallows, but in 
vain ; for they were as much as ever, if not more, he now not ſparing 
his own Family: inſomuch that his Widow at laſt went her {elf to 
the Magiſtrate, and told them, that {he ſhould be no longer againſt 
it, if they thought fit to fall upon ſome courſe of more ſtrict pro- 
ceedings touching her Husband. 5 5 8 . 
5. Wherefore the ſeventh of May he was again digged up, and 
it was obſervable, that he was grown more ſenſibly fleſhy fince his 
laſt interment. To be ſhort, they cut off the Head, Arms, and 
Legs of the Corps, and opening his Back, took out his Heart, which 
was as freſh and intire as in a Calf new kill'd. Theſe, together with 
his Body, they put on a pile of wood, and burnt them to Aſhes, 
which they carefully ſweeping together, and putting into a Sack, (that 
none might get them for wicked uſes) poured them into the River, 
after which the Spectrum was never ſeen more. 
6. As it alſo happen'd in his Maid that dy'd after him, who ap- 
e v within eight days after her death, to her fellow-ſervant, and 
ay ſo heavy upon her, that ſhe brought upon her a great ſwelling 
of her eyes. She ſo grievouſly handled a Child in the cradle, that 
if the Nurſe had not come in to his help, he had been quite ſpoil'd; 
but ſhe croſſing her ſelf, and calling upon the Name of Jeſus, the 
Spectre vaniſhed, The next night ſhe appeared in the ſhape of an 
Hen, which, when one of the Maids of the houſe took to be 65 indeed, 


and followed her, the Hen grew into an immenſe higneſs, and 


preſently caught the Maid by the throat, and made it ſwell, ſo that 
{he could neither well eat nor drink of a good while after. 


She continued theſe ſtirs for a whole month, ſlapping ſome ſo ſmart- 


ly, that the ſtrokes were heard of them that ſtood by, pulling the bed 


alſo from under others, and appearing ſometimes in one ſhape, ſome- 


times in another, as of a Woman, of a Dog, of a Cat, and of a Goat. 
But at laſt her body being digged up, and burnt, the Apparition was 
never ſeen more. N , N 

7. Theſe things were done at Breſlam in Sileſia, where this Weinri- 
chius then lived, which makes the Narration more conſiderable. This 
concealing the name of the parties, I conceive, was in way of civility 
to his deceaſed Towns-man, his Towns-man's Widow, and their Fa- 


muly, 
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1. The ſecond Story of one Cuntius, whoſe firſt Pen-man not only dwelt in 
the Town, but was a ſad ſufferer in the Tragedy. 2. The quality of 
Cuntius, his fatal blow by his Horſe, and his deſperate 22 of 
Mind. 3. Prodigies attending his death: 4. A Spiritus Incubus zz 
the ſhape of him, with other diſorders. 5. More hideous diſorders, as 
alſo his appearing to a Goſſip of his in behalf of his Child. 6. Several 
ſad effects 0 his appearing upon ſeveral perſons. 7. His miſerable uſage 
of the Parſon of the Pariſh and his Family, who is the Pen-man of the 
Story. 8. A brief Rehearſal of many other mad Pranks of this Spectre. 
9. A remarkable Paſſage touching his Grave-ſtone. 10. The florid plight 
of Cuntius after he had been Forte near half a year, his graſping of a 
Staff, and the motion of his Eyes and of his Blood. 11. The prodigious 
Weight of his body. 12. As alſo the Incombuſtibleaeſi thereof. 13. How 
hard ſet the Atheiſt will be for a ſubterfuge againſt this Story. 


1.” HE other Story he ſets down he is not the firſt Pen- man 

of, (though the things were done in his time, and, as J con- 
ceive, ſome while after what was above related, as a paſlage in the 
Narration ſeems to intimate) but he tranſcrib'd it from one that not 


only dwelt in the place, but was often infeſted with the noiſom oc- 
curſions of that troubleſome Ghoſ?, that did ſo much miſchief to the 


place where he dwelt, The Relation is ſomewhat large, I ſhall bring 
it into as narrow compals as I can. . 1 

2. Johannes Cuntius, a Citizen of 8 in Sileſia, near ſixty years of 
age, and one of the Aldermen of the Town, very fair in his carriage, 
and unblameable, to mens thinking, in the whole courſe of his life, 
having been ſent for to the Mayor's houſe (as being a very underſtand- 
ing man, and dexterous at the diſpatch of bufineſſes) to end ſome 


_ controverſies concerning certain Waggoners, and a Merchant of Pan- 


nonia having made an end of thoſe affairs, is invited by the Mayor to 
Supper: he gets leave firſt to go home to order ſome buſineſſes, leav- 


ing this ſentence behind him, I' good to be merry while we may, for 


miſchiefs grow up faſt enough daily. | | 
This Cantius kept five luſty Geldings in his Stable, one whereof 


he commanded to be brought out, and his ſhoe being looſe, had 


him ty'd to the next poſt: his Maſter with a Servant buſied them- 


ſelves. to take up his leg to look on his hoof, the Horſe being mad 


and mettleſom, ſtruck them both down; but Cantius received the 
greateſt ſhare of the blow: one that ſtood next by help*d them both 
up again. Cuntias no ſooner was up and came to himſelf, bur cry'd 
out, Wo is me, how do I burn, and am all on a fire! which he often re- 
peated. But the parts he complain'd of moſt, the Women being 
put out of the room, when they were ſearched, no appearance of any 
ſtroke or hurt was found upon them. To be ſhort, he fell down- 
right ſick, and grievouſly aitlitted in Mind, loudly complaining, that 
his Sins were ſuch, thar they were utterly unpardonable, and _ 
N 5 the 
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the leaſt part of them were bigger than all the Sins of the World 
beſides; but would have no Divine come to him, nor did particu- 
larly confeſs them to any. Several rumours indeed there were that 
once he ſold one of his Sons, but when, and to whom, it was uncer- 
tain ; and that he had made a Contract with the Devil, and the like. 
But it was obſerved, and known for certain, that he had grown be- 
yond all expectation rich, and that four days before this miſchance; 
he being witneſs to a Child, faid, that that was the laſt he ſhould be 
ever witnels to. 

2. The night he dy'd, his eldeſt Son watched with him. He gave 
up the Ghoſt about the third hour of the night, at what time a 
black Cat, opening the Caſement with her nails, (for it was ſhut) 
ran to his bed, and did ſo violently ſcratch his face and the bolſter, 
as if ſhe endeavoured by force to remove him out of the place 
where he lay. But the Cat afterwards ſuddenly was gone, and ſhe 
was no ſooner gone, but he breathed his laſt. A fair Tale was 


made to the Paſtor of the Pariſh, and the Magiſtracy of the Town _ 


allowing it, he was buried on the right ſide of the Altar, his Friends 
paying well for it. No ſooner Cuntius was dead, but a great 'Tem- 
peſt aroſe, which raged moſt at his very Funeral, there being ſuch 
impetuous Storms of Wind with Snow, that it made mens bodies 

uake, and their teeth chatter in their heads. But ſo ſoon as he was 
interred, of a ſudden all was calm. ; 

4. He had not been dead a day or two, but ſeveral rumours were 
ſpread in the town of a Spiritus incubus, or Ephialtes, in the ſhape of 


Cuntius, that would have forced a Woman. This happen'd before 


he was buried. After his burial, the ſame Spectre awaken'd one that 
was ſleeping in his dining-room, ſaying, I can ſcarce withold my ſelf 
from beating theę to death. The voice was the voice of Cuntius. The 
watchmen of the Town alſo affirmed, that they heard every night 
great ſtirs in Cantius his Houſe, the fallings and throwings of things 
about, and that they did ſee the gates ſtand wide open betimes in the 
mornings, though they were never ſo diligently ſhut o're night; that 
his Horſes were very unquiet in the Stable, as if they kick*d, and bit 
one another; beſides unuſual barkings and howlings of the Dogs all 
over the Town. But theſe were but preludious ſuſpicions to further 
evidence, which I will run over as briefly as I may. _ 
5. A Maid-ſervant of one of the Citizens of Pentſch (while theſe 
Tragedies and Stirs were fo frequent in the Town) heard, together 
with ſome others lying in their beds, the noiſe and tramplings of one 
riding about the Houſe, who at laſt ran againſt the Walls with that 
violence, that the whole Houſe ſhaked again, as if it would fall, 
and the windows were all fill'd with flaſhings of light. The Maſter 
of the houſe being informed of it, went out of doors in the morning 
to ſee what the matter was; and he beheld in the Snow the impreſ- 
lions of ſtrange feet, ſuch as were like neither Horſes, nor Cows, nor 
Hogs, nor any Creature that he knew. i e 
Another time, about eleven of the clock in the niglit, Cantius ap- 
pears to one of his Friends that was a witneſs to a Child of his, 
ſpeaks unto him, and bids him be of 2 good courage, ſor he came 45 
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ly to communicate unto him a matter of great importance. I have left 
behind me, ſaid he, my youngeſt Son James, to whom you are God-father, 
Now there is at my eldeſt Son Steven's, 4 Citizen L 4 Jegerdorf, 4 certain 
Cheſt, wherein I have put four hundred and fifteen Florens: This I tell you, 
that your God-ſon may not be defrauded of any of them, and it is your duty 
to look after it; which if you neglect, wo be to you. Having ſaid this, 
the Spectre departed, and went up into the upper rooms of the Houſe, 
where he walked fo ſtoutly that all rattled again, and the roof 
ſwagged with his heavy ſtampings. This Cuntius his Friend told to 
the Parſon of the Pariſh a day or two after for a certain truth. 

6. But there are alſo other ſeveral notorious paſſages of this Cay. 
tius. As his often ſpeaking to the Maid that lay with her Miſtreſs, 
his Widow, to give him place, for it was his right ; and if ſhe would 
not give it him, he would writh her neck behind her. 

His galloping up and down like a wanton horſe in the Court of 
his Houſe. He being divers times ſeen to ride, not only in the 
ſtreets, but along the vallies of the field, and on the Mountains, with 
ſo ſtrong a trot, that he made the very ground flaſh with fire under 
him. 1 

His bruiſing of the body of a Child of a certain Smiths, and mak- 
ing his very bones ſo ſoft, that you might wrap the corps on heaps 
like a glove. | 

His miſerably tugging all night with a Jew that had taken up. his 
_ in the Town, and toſſing him up and down in the lodging where 

e lay. 
— dreadful accoſting of a Waggoner, an old acquaintance of his, 
while he was buſie in the ſtable, vomiting out fire againſt him to 


terrify him, and biting of him fo cruelly by the foot, that he made 


him lame. - 55 

4 What follows, as I above intimated, concerns the Relator him- 
ſelf, who was the Parſon of the Pariſh, whom this Fury fo ſqueez'd 
and preſs'd when he was aſleep, that wakening he found himſelf 


utterly ſpent, and his ſtrength quite gone, but could not imagine 
the reaſon. But while he lay muſing with himſelt what the matter 


might be, this Spectre returns again to him, and holding him all 0- 
ver ſo faſt, that he could not wag a finger, rowled him in his bed 
backwards and forwards a good many times together. The ſame 
happen'd alſo to his Wife another time, whom Cantius, coming thro* 
the caſement in the ſhape of a little Dwarf, and running to her bed 


fide, ſo wrung and pulled as if he would have torn her throat out, 


— _ her two Daughters come in to help her. 
He 


preſſed the lips together of one of this Theologer*s Sons ſo, that 

they could ſcarce get them aſunder. 5 
His Houſe was ſo generally diſturbed with this unruly Ghoſt, that 
the Servants were fain to keep together anights in one room, lying 
upon ſtraw, and watching the approaches of this troubleſome Fiend. 
But a Maid of the Houſe, being more couragious than the reſt, would 
needs one night go to bed, and forſake her company. W hereupon 
Cuntius finding her alone, preſently aſſaults her, pulls away the bed- 
ding, and would have carried her away with him; but ſhe hardly 
eſcap- 
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eſcaping, fled to the teſt of the Family, where ſhe eſpied him ſtand- 
ing by the candle, And ſtraightway after/vaniſhing. _ og 
Another time he came into her Maſter's Chamber, making a noiſe 

like a Hog that eats grains, ſmacking and 8 very ſonorouſly. 
They could not chaſe him away, by ſpeaking to him; but ever as 


they lighted a Candle, he would vaniſh. nice 4 | 
On another Time about Evening, when: this Theologer was fitting 
with his Wife and Children about him, exerciſing himſelf in Muſick, 
according to his uſual manner, a moſt grievous ſtink aroſe ſuddenly, 
which by degrees ſpread it {elf ro every corner of the room. Here- 
upon he commends himſelf and his ſamily to God by Prayer. The 
ſmell nevertheleſs encreaſed, and became above all meaſure peſtilent- 
ly noiſom, inſomuch that he was forced to go up to his chamber. 
He and his Wife had not been in bed a quarter of an hour, but they 
find the ſame ſtink in the bed- chamber; of which, while they are 
complaining one to another, out ſteps the Spectre from the Wall, and 
creeping to his bed- ſide, breaths upon him an exceeding cold breath, 
of ſo intolerable ſtinking and malignant a ſcent, as is beyond all 
imagination and expreſſion. Hereupon the Theologer, good ſoul, grew 
very ill, and was fain to keep his bed, his face, belly, and guts ſwell- 
ing, as if he had been poyſoned ; whence he was alſo! troubled with 
a difficulty of breathing, and with a -putrid inflammation of his eyes, 
ſo that he could not well uſe them of a long time after. | 
Wy But taking leave of the ſick Divine, if we ſhould go back, and 
recount” what we have omitted, it would exceed the number of what 
we have already recounted, As for example, The trembling and 
ſweating of Cantivs his Gelding, from which he was not free night 
nor day: The burning blue of the Candles at the approaches of Cu- 
tins his Ghoſt : His drinking up the milk in the milk-bowls, his'fling- 
ing dung into them, or turning the milk into blood: His pulling up 
poſts deep ſet in the ground, and ſo heavy, that two luſty Porters 
could not deal with them: His diſcourſing with ſeveral men he met 
concerning the affairs of the Waggoners: His ſtrangling of old men: 
His holding faſt the Cradles of Children, or taking them out of them: 
His frequent endeavouring to force women: His defiling the Water in 
the. Font, and fouling the Cloth on the Altar on that ſide that did 
hang towards his grave with dirty bloody ſpots: His catching up 
Dogs in the ſtreets, and knocking their brains againft the ground : 
His ſucking dry the Cows, and tying their tails like the tail of an 
Horſe : His devouring of Poultry, and his flinging of Goats bound 
into the Racks: His tying of an Horfe to an empty Oat-tub in the 
Stable, to clatter up and down with it, and the hinder foot of ano- 
ther to his own head-ſtall : His looking out of the Window of a low 
Tower, and then ſuddenly changing. himſelf into the form of a long 
ſtaff: His chiding of a Matron for ſuffering her ſervant to waſh diſhes 
on a Thurſday, at what time he laid his hand on her, and ſhe 
laid, it felt more cold than ice: His pelting one of the Women that 
waſhed his corps, ſo forcibly, that the prints of the Clods he flung, 
were to be ſeen upon the wall: His attempting to raviſh another, 
who excuſing her ſeli, and ſaying, My SE thou ſeeſt how old, wr 24 
L 2 an 
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and deformed I ann, and how uoft for thoſe kind of ſports, he ſuddenly 


ſet up a loud laughter, and vaniſhed. 


9. But we muſt not inſiſt upon theſe things; Ay we will add one 
paſſage more that is not a little remarkable. His grave-ſtone was 
turned of one ſide, ſhelving, and there were ſeveral holes in the 
earth, about the bigneſs of mouſe-holes, that went down td his very 


Coffin, which, however they were filled up with, earth over. night, 


yet they would be ſure to be laid open the next morning. 

It would be a tedious buſineſs to recite theſe things at large, and 
proſecute the Story in all ats particular Circumſtances. To conclude 
therefore, their calamity wasfuch, from the frequent occurſions of this 
reſtleſs Fury, that there was none but either pitied them, or deſpisd 
them; none would lodge in their Town, Trading was decay'd, and 
the Citizens impoveriſh'd by the continual ſtirs and tumults of this 
unquiet Ghoſt. . | its Wd 

10. And though the Atheiſt may perhaps laugh at them, as men 
undone by their own Melancholy and vain imaginations, or by the 
waggery of ſome ill neighbours ; yet if he ſeriouſly conſider what has 


been already related, there are many paſſages that are by no means 


to be reſolved into any ſuch Principles: but what I ſhall now declare, 
will make it altogether unlikely that any of them are. 

To be ſhort therefore, finding no reſt, nor being able to excogitate 
any better remedy, they dig up Cantius his body, with ſeveral others 
buried both before and after him. But thoſe both after and be- 
fore were ſo putrify'd and rotten, their Sculls broken, and the Su- 
tures of them gaping, that they were not to be known by their ſhape 
at all, having become in a manner but a rude maſs of earth and 
dirt; but it was quite otherwiſe in Cuntius: His Skin was tender 
and florid, his Joynts not at all ſtiff, but limber and moveable, and 
a ſtaff being put into his Hand, he graſped it with his fingers very 
faſt;* his Eyes alſo of themſelves would be one time open, and ano- 
ther time ſhut; they opened a vein in his Leg, and the blood ſprang 


dut as freſh as in the living; his Noſe was entire and full, not ſharp, 
as in thoſe that are gaſtly ſick, or quite dead: and yet Cuntius his 


body had lien in the grave from Feb. 8. to July 20. which is almoſt 
alf a yer. 
11, It was eaſily diſcernible where the fault lay. However, no- 
thing was done raſhly, but Judges being conſtituted, Sentence was 
pronounced upon Cuntius his Carcaſe, which (being animated thereto 
from ſucceſs in the like caſe, ſome few years before in this very Pro- 
vince of Sileſia, I ſuppoſe he means at Breſlam, where the Shoemakers 


body was burnt) they adjudged to the fire. 


Wherefore there were Maſons provided to make a hole in the wall 


near the Altar to get his body through, which being pulled at with 


a rope, it was ſo exceeding heavy, that the rope brake, and they 
could ſcarce ſtir him. But when they had pull'd him through, and 
gotten him on a Cart without, which Cantius his Horſe that itruck 


him (which was a luſty-bodied Jade) was to draw; yet it put him to 


it ſo, that he was ready to fall down ever and anon, and was quite 


out of breath with ſtriving to draw ſo intolerable a load, who not- 


with- 
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withſtanding could run away with two men in the ſame Cart pre- 
ſently after, their weight was ſo inconſiderable to his ſtrength. 

12. His body, when it was brought to the fire, proved as unwil- 
ling to be burnt, as before to be drawn ; ſo that the Executioner was 


fain with hooks to pull him out, and cut him into pieces to make 


him burn. Which, while he did, the blood was found ſo pure 


and ſpiritous, that it ſpurted into his face as he cut him ; but at laſt, - 


not without the expence of two hundred and ſixteen great billets, 
all was turned into aſhes. Which they carefully ſweeping up toge- 


ther, as in the foregoing Story; and caſting them into the River, the 


Speftre-never more appared. oi. - 

13. I muſt confeſs, I am fo ſlow-witted my ſelf, that I cannot fo 
much as imagine, what the Atheiſt will excogitate for a ſubterfuge or 
hiding place, from fo plain and evident Convictions. 


Hitherto of Witches, and other devoted Vaſſals of Satan in ſeveral ; 


we ſhall now conſider their Aſſemblies and Conventicles, and urge 
further proofs of Spirits and Apparitions from thence: 


H Ar 


1. The Nocturnal C onventicles of Witches; two examples thereof out of 
Paulus Grillandus. 2. Of the Witch of Lochiz, with a reflection 
on the untxceptionableneſ# of theſe Inſtances for the proof of Spirits. 


3. The piping of John of Hembach to a Conventicle of Witches. 4. The 


dancing of Men, Women, and cloven-footed Satyrs, at Mid-day. 5. John 


Michaels dumb Muſick on his crooked ſtaff, from the bough of an Oak at 
that Antick dancing. 6. The Impreſs of a Circle, with cloven-feet in it, 
on the ground where they danced. 


1. THA VLUS Grillandus reports of one not far from Rome, who, at 

T the perſwaſion of his Wife, anointing himſelf, as ſhe had done 
before, was carried away into the air to a great Aſſembly of Wizards 
and Witches, where they were feaſting under a Nut-tree. But this 
ſtranger not reliſhing his chear without Salt, at laſt the Salt coming, 
and he bleſſing of God for it, at that Name the whole Aſſembly diſap- 


peared, and he, poor man, was left alone naked an hundred miles 


off from home; whither, when he had got, he accuſed his Wife: 
the confeſs*'d the fact, diſcovering alſo her companions, who were 
burnt with her. | 1 

The fame Author writes alſo of a young Girl thirteen years old, in 
the Dukedom of Spalarto, who, being brought into the like company; 
and admiring the ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and crying out, Bleſſed 
Goa, what's here to do! made the whole Aſſembly vaniſh, was left her 
{elf in the field alone, and wandring up and down, was found by a 
contryman, to whom ſhe told the hole matter. a . 
I 2, 8o 
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See Bodin, 2. So tlie Husband of the Witch of Lochiæ, whom ſhe brought in- 
Mag. Demon. to the like Aſſembly, by ſaying, O my God, where are we? made all to 
2:64 vaniſh, and found himſelf naked alone in the field, fifteen days jour- 
ney from home. og SO GALE £10 
Several other Narrations to this purpoſe Bodinus ſets down, which 
theſe ſenſible effects of being ſo far diſtant from home, and being 
found naked in the fields, ſhew to be no freaks of Melancholy, but 
certain truth, But that the Devil, in theſe junquetings, appears to 
the Gueſts in the form of a Satyr, black Goat, or elſe ſometimes in the 
ſhape of an ill-favoured black man, is the ordinary Conſeſſion of Witches, 
by this way diſcovered and convicted. * 105 | 
3. I will only add a Story or two out of Remigius, concerning theſe 
kinds of Converticles, and then I will proceed to ſome other proofs. 
5 oha of Hembach was carried by his Mother, being a Witch, to 
e of theſe Meetings; and becauſe he had learn'd to play on the 
mono- __. * | n 65, 1 : 
bau. J. I. c. ig. Pipe, was commanded by her to exerciſe his faculty, and to get up in- 
to a Tree, that they might the better hear his Mufick. Which he 
doing, and looking upon the Dancers, how uncouth and ridiculous 
they were in their motions and geſtures, being ftruck with admirati- 
on at the novelty of the matter, ſuddenly burft out into thoſe words, 
Good God, what a mad company have we here | Which was no ſooner faid, 
but down came John, Pipe and.all, and hurt his ſhoulder with the 
tumbling caſt ; who, when he calPd to the company to help him, found 
himſelf alone, for they had all vaniſhed. John of Hembach told what 
| had happen'd, but people knew not what to make of it, till fome 
of that mad Crew that danced. to his Pipe; were apprehended upon 
other ſuſpicions, as Catharina Prevotia, Kelyers Orilla, and others, who 
made good every whit what John had before told, (though they 
knew nothing of what he told before) adding alſo more particularly, 
that the place where he pip'd to them was Maybach. | 
4. The other memorable Story that I ſhall relate out of Remigius, 
is this. One Nicolea Langbernhard, while ſhe was going towards Aſſe- 
nunturia, along a hedge-ſide, ſpied in the next field (it was about Noon 
time of day) a company of men and women dancing in a ring; and 
the poſture of their bodies being uncouth and unuſual, made her 
view them more attentively, whereby ſhe diſcerned ſome of them to 
have cloven feet like Oxen or Goats (it ſhould ſeem they were Spirits 
in the ſhape of luſty Satyrs :) ſhe being aſtoniſh'd with fear, cries out, 
Jeſus, help me, and ſend me well home. She had no ſooner faid fo, but 
they all vaniſhed, ſaving one Peter Groſpetter, whom, a little aſter, ſhe 
faw ſnatch'd up into the air, and to let fall his Maulkin, (a ftick 
that they made clean Ovens withal) and her felt was alſo driven ſo 
forcibly with the wind, that it made her almoſt loſe her breath, She 
was fain to keep her bed three days after. 
5, This Peter (though at firſt he would have followed the Law on 
| Nicolea for ſlandering him, yet), afterward freely confeſs'd, and dil- 
cover'd others of his companions, as Barbelia the wife of Joaunes Lato- 
mus, and Mayetta the wife of Laurentius, who confeſſed ſhe danced 
with thoſe cloven-footed Creatures at what time Peter was amoneglt 


them. And for further evidence of the buſineſs, Johz Michael, Herd!- 
. man, 


D.emonolatr, 
„ 1. 634: 
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man, did confeſs, that while they thus danced, he play'd upon his 
Crooked ftaff, and ſtruck upon it with his fingers, as if it had been a 
Pipe, ſitting upon an high bough of an Oak; and that fo ſoon as M- 
colea called upon the Name of Jeſus, he tumbled down headlong to 
the ground, but was preſently catch'd up again with a whirlwind, 
and carried to Meiller Meadows, where he had left his Herds a little 
before. n SET; 8 

6. Add unto all this, that there was found in the place where Fhey 
danced, a round Circle, wherein there was the maniteſt marks of the 
treading of cloven-feet, which was ſeen from the day after Nicolea had 
diſcover'd the buſineſs, till the next Winter that the Plough cut them 


out. Theſe things happen'd in the year 1590. 


. 


* 
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CHAP. XI. 


1. Of Fairy-Circles. 2. Queſtions propounded concerning Witches leaving 
their bodies, as alſo concerning their Transformation into beſtial ſhapes. 
37 That the Reaſons of Wierus and Remigius againſt real Transfor- 
mation are but weak. 4. The Probabilities for, and the manner of . 
real Transformation. 5. Au Argumentation for their being out of their 
bodies in their Fcſtaſies. 6. That the SouPs leaving the Body thus, is 

not Death, wor her return, any proper Miracle. 7. That it is in ſome 

_ caſes moſt eaſy and natural to acknowledge they do leave their bodies, with 
an Inſtance out of Wierus that ſuits to that purpoſe. 8. The Author's 
Scepticiſm in the point, with a favourable Interpretation of the proper ex- 
travag auces of Temper in Bodinus and Des-Cartes. 


1. TT might be here very ſeaſonable, upon the foregoing Story, to 
enquire into the nature of thoſe dark Rings in the graſs, which 

they call Fairy-Circles, whether they be the Rendezvous of Witches, or 
the dancing placespf thoſe little Puppet-Spirits, which they call Elves 
or Fairies. But theſe curioſities I leave to more buſie wits. I am 
only intent now upon my, ſerious purpoſe of proving there are Spi- 
rits; which I think I have made a pretty good progreſs in already, 
and have produced ſuch Narrations as cannot but gain credit with 
ſuch as are not perverfly and wilfally incredulous. e 

2. There is another more profitable Queſtion ſtarted, if it could be 
decided, concerning theſe Night-revellings of Witches, Whether chey 
be not ſometimes there, their Bodies lying at home; as ſundry Rela- 
tions ſeem to favour that opinion: * Boaings is for it, * Remigius is · Nag. Dem 
againſt it. + S = | - ON 5 2 | no man. lib. 2. 
It is the ſame Queſtion, Whether when Witches or Wizards profeſs" * 
they will tell vrhac is done within ſo many miles compaſs, and aſter- pon "4% 
wards to give a proof of their skill, firſt anoint their Bodies, and thenc. 14. 
tall down dead in a manner, and fo lie a competent time ſenſleſs, 
whether, I fay, their Souls go out of their Bodies, or all be but re- 


* Fe A 


preſented to their Imagination. 
de an We 
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Bodin. Mag. We may add a third, which may haply better fetch off the other 

Daemon. lib. 2. two; and that is concerning your Auyvlpony, (Which the Germans call 

cap. s. Mere- Wolf, the French, Loaps garous) Men transformed into Wolves: 
and there is much- what the ſame reaſon of other Transformations. I 
ſhall not trouble you with any Hiſtories of them; though I might 
produce many. But as well thoſe that hold it is but a deluſion of the 
Devil, and mere Tragedies in Dreams, as they that ſay they are re- 
al tranſactions, do acknowledge, that thoſe parties that have confeſ- 

4 ſed themſelves thus transformed, have been weary and ſore with run- 
near. ow” ning, have been woanded, and the like. Bodinus here alſo is deſerted 

25 "of Remigius, who is of the tame mind with Wierus, that ſly, ſmooth 
Phyſician, and faithful Patron of Witches, who will be ſure to load 
the. Devil as much as he can, his ſhoulders being more able to bear it; 
and fo to eaſe the Hags. TO | 

3. But for mine own part, though I will not undertake to decide 
the Controverſy ; yet I think it not amiſs to declare, that Bodinus may 

4 very well make good his own, notwithſtanding any thing thoſe do 

D 8 5 725 alledge to the contrary. For that which * Wierus and || Remigius ſeem 

c 10. L. 1.c, fo much to ſtand upon, that it is too great a power for the Devil, 

24. J. 2. c. 8. and too great indignity to Man, that he ſhould be able thus to trans- 

2 ** form him, are, in my mind, but ſlight Rhetorications, no ſound Ar- 

monolatr, 1. 2. guments - 

4 I For what is that outward miſſhapement of Body, to the inward defor- 
ity of their Souls, which he helps on ſo notoriouſly ? And they hav- 
ing given themſelves over to him ſo wholly, why may he not uſe 

them thus here, when they ſhall be worſe uſed by him hereafter ? 
And for the changing of the Pecies of things, if that were a power 
too big to be granted the Devil, yet it is no more done here, when 
he thus transforms a Man into a Wolf, than when he transforms him- 
ſelf into the ſhape of a Man. For this Wolf is ſtill a Man, and that 
Man is ftill a Devil. For it is fo as the Poet ſays it was in Ulyſſes 
his Companions with Czrce, turned into Hogs, they had the Head, 
the Voice, the Body and Briſtles of Hogs ; 


* 


Aumiy 6 vss lu lm O. ws 2d ad egavie, 
but their underſtanding was unchanged, they had the Mind and 
Memory of a, Man, as before. As Petrus Bourgotus profeſſeth, that 
when his companion, Michael Verdung, had anointed his body, and 
transform'd him into a Wolf, when he look'd up to his hairy Feet, he 
was at firſt afraid of himſelf, 5 855 . 
4. Now therefore it being plain, that nothing material is alledged 
to the contrary, and that Men confeſs they are turned into Wolves, 
and acknowledge the ſalvage cruelties they then committed upon 
Children, Women, and Sheep, that they find themſelves exceeding 
weary, and ſometimes wounded; it is more natural to conclude they 
were really thus transformed, than that it was a mere deluſion of 

Phancy. 
For I conceive the Devil gets into their Body, and by his ſubtile 
ſubſtance, more operative and ſearching than any fire or 2 
e liquor, 
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liquor, melts the yielding Compages of the Body to ſucli a conſiſtency, 
and fo much of it as is fit for his purpoſe, and makes it pliable to his 
Imagination; and then it is as eaſy for him to work it into what 
ſhape he pleaſeth, as it is to work the Air into fuch forms and figures 
as he ordinarily doth. Nor is it any more difficulty for him to mollify 
what is hard, than it is to harden what is ſo ſoft and fluid as the Air. 
. And he that hath this power, we can never ſtick to give him 
that which is leſſer, viz. to inſtruct men how they ſhall for a time 
forſake their Bodies, and come in again. For can it be a hard thing 
for him that can thus melt and take a- pieces the particles of the 
Body, to have the skill and power to looſen the Soul, a Subſtance 
really diftinft from the the Body, and ſeparable from it; which at 
laſt is done by the eaſy courſe of Nature, at that final di ſſolution of 
Soul and Body, which we.call Death? But no courſe of Nature ever 
transforms the Body of Man into the ſhape of a Wolf; fo that this 
is more hard and exorbitant, from the order of Nature, than the o- 
ther. | ] TORT if: ; | 
6. I but, you'll ſay, the greatneſs and incredibleneſs of the Mira- 
cle is this, That there ſhould be an actual ſeparation of Soul and Body, 
and yet no Death. But this is not at all ſtrange, if we conſider that 
Death is properly a disjunction of the Soul from the Body, by reaſon 
of the Body's uafitneffany longer to entertain the Soul, which may be 
cauſed by extremity of Diſeaſes, outward Violence or Age; and if the 
Devil could reſtore ſuch Bodies as theſe to Life, it were a Miracle in- 
deed. But this is not ſuch a Miracle, nor is the Body properly dead, 
though the Soul be out of it. For the life of the Body is nothing 
elſe, but that firzeff to be actuated by the Soul. The conſervation 
whereof is help'd, as I conceive, by the anointing of the Body before 
the Ecſtaſy ; which ointment filling the pores, keeps out the cold, and 
keeps in the heat and ſpirits, that the frame and temper of the Body 
may continue in fit caſe to entertain the Soul again at her return. 
So the vital ſteams of the carcaſe being not yet ſpent, the priſtine 
operations of Life are preſently kindled ; as a Candle new blown our, 
and as yet reeking, ſuddenly catches fire from the flame of another, 
though at ſome diſtance, the light gliding down along the ſmoak. 

7. Wherefore there being nothing in the gature of the thing that 
ſhould make us incredulous, theſe Sorcereſſes ſo confidently pronounc- 
ing, that they are out of their Bodies at ſuch times, and ſee and do 
ſuch and ſuch things, meet one another, bring meſſages, diſcover ſe- 
crets, and the like, it is more natural and eaſy to conclude, they be 
really out of their Bodies, than in them. Which we ſhould the more 
eaſily be induced to believe, if we could give credit to that Narration 
Mierus tells of a Soldier, out of whoſe mouth, whilſt he was aſleep, 
a thing in the ſhape of a Weaſel came, which nudling along in the 
graſs, and at laſt coming to a brook-ſide, very buſily attempting to 
get over, but not being able, ſome one of the ſtanders by that faw 
it, made a bridge for it of his ſword, which it paſs'd over by, and 
coming back, made uſe of the fame paſſage, and then enter'd into the 
Soldier's mouth again, many looking on. When he awaked, he told 


how he dream'd, he had gone over an iron bridge, and wad ar ol 
ars 
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pe Praſtig. lars anſwerable to what the ſpectators had ſeen aſore- hand. * MWierus 


Daemon. . 1. 
cap. 14. 


acknowledgeth the truth of the Relation, but will by all means have 


it to be the Devil, not the Soul of the Man; which he doth in a 


tender regard to the Witches, that from ſuch a truth as this, they 
might not be made ſo obnoxious to ſuſpicion, that their Ecſtaſes are 
not mere Dream and Deluſions of the Devil, but are accompanied 
with real Effects. DUF T5 


8. J will not take upon me to decide ſo nice a Controverſy, -only I 


will make bold to intermeddle thus far, as to pronounce Bodinus his 


that though, by his being much addicted to ſuch 


opinion not at all unworthy. of a rational and Ons JA : and 
ike ſpeculations, he 


might attribute ſome natural effects of the miniſtry of Spirits, when 


there was no need ſo to do; yet his Judgment in other things of this 
kind is no no more to be flighted for that, than Carteſius, that ſtupen- 
dious Mechanical Wit, is to be diſallowed in thoſe excellent inventi- 
ons of the cauſes of thoſe more general Phænomena of Nature, becauſe, 
by his Succeſs in thoſe, he was embolden'd to enlarge his Principles 


too far, and to aſſert that Animals themſelves were mere Machinas: 


ſua. 


like Ariſtoxenus the Muſician, that made the Soul nothing elſe but an 
Harmony ; of whom Tully pleaſantly obſerves, Quod non receſſit ab arte 


Every Genius and Temper, as the ſundry ſorts of Beaſts and living 
Creatures, have their proper excrement : and it is the part of a wiſe 


man to take notice of it, and to chuſe what is profitable, as well as 


to abandon what is uſeleſs and excrementitious. 
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CHAP. XI. 


1. The Coldneſs of thoſe Bodies that Spirits appear in, mitneſſedd vy the 
experience of Cardan and Bourgotus. 2. The natural reaſon of this 
Coldneſs. 3. That the Devil does really lie with Witches. 4. That the 
very Subſt ance Fl Spirits is not Fire. 5. The Spectre at Epheſus. 6. 
Spirits $kirmiſhing on the ground. 7, 8. Field-tights and Sea-tights 
ſeen in the Air. 8 


1. UT to return into the way, I might add other Stories of your 
Demones Metallici, your Guardian Genii, ſuch as that of Se- 


crates, and that other of which Bodinus tells an ample Relation, which 


See Cardan 


De rerum va- 
inet. lib. 16. 


cap. 93. 


he received from him who had the ſociety and aſſiſtance of ſuch an 
Angel or Genius, which for my own part I give as much credit to, as 
to any Story in Livy or Plutarch; your Lares familiares, as alſo thoſe 
that haunt and vex Families, appearing to many, and leaving very 
ſenſible effects of their appearings. But I will not ſo far tire either 
my ſelf, or my Reader. I will only name one or two more, rather 
than recite them. As that of Facius Cardanus, who relates, as you may 1ce 


in Cardan, how a Spirit that familiarly was ſeen in the houſe of a friend 


ot his, one night laid his hand upon his brow, which felt intolerably e 
* 
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his hand to kiſs, it felt cold. And many more examples there be to 
this purpoſe. | 

2. And indeed it ſtands to very good reaſon that the Bodies of De- 

vils, being nothing but coagulated Air, ſhould be cold, as well as co- 
gulated Water, which is Snom or Ice; and that it ſhould have more 
| keen and piercing cod, it conſiſting of more ſubtile particles than 
thoſe of Water, and therefore more fit to inſinuate, and more accu- 
rately and ſtinginly to affect and touch the nerves. 
z. Wherefore Witches confeſſing ſo frequently as they do, that the 
Devil lies with them, and withal complaining of his tedious and offen- 
ſive coldneff, it is a ſhrewd. preſumption that he doth lie with them 
indeed, and that it is not a mere Dream, as their friend Mierus would 
bade it. | 

4. Hence we may alſo diſcover the folly of that opinion that 
makes the very Eſſence of Spirits to be Fire : for how unfit that would 
be to coagulate the Air, is plain at firſt ſight. It would rather melt 
and diſſolve theſe conſiſtencies, than conſtringe and freez them in a 
manner. But it is rather manifeſt, that the Eſſence of Spirits is a ſub- 
ſtance ſpecifically diſtinct from all corporeal matter whatſoever. But 
my intent is not to philoſophize concerning the nature of Spirits, but 
only to prove their Exiſtence. 

5. Which the Spectre at Epheſus may be a further Argument of. For 
that old man which Appollonius told the Epheſians was the walkin 
plague of the City, when they ſtoned him, and uncovered the heap, 
appear'd in the ſhape of an huge black Dog, as big as the biggeſt Lion. 
This could be no impoſture of Melancholy, nor Fraud of any Prieſt. 
And the learned Grotius, a man far from all Levity and vain Credu- 
lity, is ſo ſecure of the truth of Haneus his miracles, that he does not 
ſtick to term him impudent that has the face to deny them. 

6. Our Engliſb Chronicles alſo tell us of Apparitions, armed men, foot 


G 


where they were ſeen to fight their Battles: which agreeth with Mi- 
colea Langhernhard her Relation of the cloven. footed Dancers, that left the 
print of their hoofs in the ring they trod down for a long time after. 

7. But this sk;rmiſhing upon the Earth, puts me in mind of the laſt 
part of this argument, and bids me look up into the Air. Where, o- 
mitting all other Prodigies, I {hall only take notice of what is moſt 
notorious, and of which there can by no means be given any other 
account, than that it is the effect of Spirits. And this is the Appear- 
ance of armed Men fighting and encountering one another in the Sky. 
There are ſo many examples of theſe Prodigies in Hiſtorians, that it 
were ſuperfluous to inſtance in any. That before the great ſlaughter 
of no leſs than fourſcore thouſand made by Antiochus in Jeruſalem, re- 
corded in the ſecond of Maccabees Chap. 5. is famous. The Hiſtorian 
there writes, That through all the City, for the ſpace almoſt of four- 
ty days, there were ſeen Horſemen running in the Air in cloth of 
“Gold, and arm'd with Lances, like a band of Soldiers, and Trp 

| co 0 


And ſo * Petrus Bourgotus confeſſed, that when the Devil gave him - Wierus de 


Præſtig. Di- 
mon. l. G. c. 13 


and horſe, fab ing upon the ground in the North part of England, and See Myſtery of 
in Ireland, for many Evenings together, ſeen by many hundreds of Bock 6. ch. 2. 
men at once, and that the graſs was trodden down in the places ſect. 5. 
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gap. 2. 


Mag. Demo- : 
woman. lib. 1. it in the foregoing Chapter; I ſhall tell it now at large. I am the 


&«& of Horſemen in array, excountrizg and running one againſt another, 
« with ſhaking of ſhields, and multitude of pikes, and drawing of 
« ſwords, and caſting of darts, and glittering of golden ornaments, 
« and harneſs of all forts. And Joſephus writes alſo concerning the 
like Prodigies that happen'd before the deſtruction of the City by 
Titus, 2 firſt, that they were incredible, were it not that they 


were recorded by thoſe that were Eye- witneſſes of them. 


8. The like Apparitions were ſeen before the Civil Wars of Marius 
and Sylla. And Melanchthon affirms, that a world of ſuch Prodigies 
were ſeen all over Germany, from 1524, to 1548. Snellius, amongſt o- 
ther places, doth particularize in Amort fort, where theſe fightings 
were ſeen not much higher than the houſe-tops; as alſo in Amſterdam, 
where there was alſo a Sea-fight appearing in the Air for an hour or 
two together, many thouſands of men looking on. And to fay no- 
thing of what hath been ſeen in England not long ago, there is lately 
a punctual narration of ſuch a Sea-fight, ſeen by certain Hollanders, 
and ſent over hither into England; but a Lion appearing alone at the 
end of that Apparition, though it may be true, for ought I know, 
yet it makes it obnoxious to Sſpicion and evaſion, and ſo unprofitable 
for my purpoſe. But the Phenomena of this kind, whoſe reports can- 
not be ſuſpected to be in ſubſerviency to any Politick defign, ought 
in reaſon to be held true, when there have been many profeſt Eye- 
witneſſes of them. And they being reſolvable into no natural cauſes, 
it is evident that we muſt acknowledge ſupernatural ones, ſuch as Spi- 
rits, Intelligencies, or Angels, term them what you pleaſe. 


——_ 


CHAP. XIII. 


1. The main reaſon why good Spirits ſo ſeldom conſociate with men. 2. What 
manner of Magick Bodinus his friend uſed to procure the more ſenſible 
aſſiſtance of a godd Genius, 3. The manner of this Genius his ſenſible 
Converſe. 4. The Religiouſneſs of the Party, and the Character of his 
Temper. F. His eſcapes from danger by advertiſements of the good Ge- 
nius. 6. The Genius his averſeneſs from vocal converſation with him. 
7. His uſeful Aſſiſtance by other Signs. 8. The manner of his appearing 


ro him awake, and once in a Slumber. 


1. I Had here ended all my Stories, were I not tempted by that re- 
markable one in Bodinus to out- run my method. I but named 


more willingly drawn to relate it, ſuch Examples of the conſociation 


of good Spirits being very ſcarce in Hiſtory. The main reaſon where- 


of, as I conceive, is, becauſe ſo very few men are heartily and ſin- 
cerely good. The Narration is more conſiderable, in that he that 


writes it, had it from the man's own mouth whom it concerns, and 
is as follows. | 
2. This 
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2. This Party, a holy and pious man, as it ſhould ſeem, and an ac- 
quaintance of Bodinus's, freely told him, how that hie had a certain 
Spirit that did perpetually accompany him, which he was then firſt 
aware of, when he had attain'd to about thirty ſeven years of age; 


but conceiv'd that the ſaid Spirit had been preſent with him all his 


life-time, as he gather'd from certain Monitory Dreams and Viſions, 
whereby he was forewarn'd as well of ſeveral Dangers as Vices. 
That this Spirit diſcover'd himſelf to him after he had for a whole 

ear together, earneſtly pray'd to God to ſend 4 good Angel to him, to 
he the Guide and Governour of his life and actions; adding alſo, that 
before and after Prayer, he uſed to ſpend two or three hours in medi- 
tration and reading the Scriptures, diligently enquiring with himſelf 
what Religion, amongſt thoſe many that are controverted into the World, 
might be belt, beſeeching God, that he would be pleas'd to direct him 
to it; and that he did not allow of their way, that at all adventures 
pray to God, to confirm them in that opinion they have already pre- 
conceived, be it right or wrong. That while he was thus buſy with 
himſelf, in matters of Religion, that he lighted on a paſſage in Philo 

deus, in his Book, De Sacrificiis, where he writes, that a good and 
holy Man can offer no greater, nor more acceptable Sacrifice to God, than the 
Ohlation of himſelf; and therefore following Philo's counſel, that he 
offered his Soul to God. And that after that, amongſt many other 


divine Dreams and Viſions, he once, in his ſleep, ſeem'd to hear the 


voice of God ſaying to him, I will ſave thy Soul, T am he that before ap- 
eared uuto thee. Afterwards that the Spirit every day would knock 
at the door about three or four a clock in the morning, though he 
riſing and opening the door, could ſee no body; but that the Spirit 
perſiſted in this courſe, and unleſs he did riſe, would thus rouze him 
up. 
go This trouble and boiſterouſneſs made him begin to conceit, that 
it was ſome evil Spirit that thus haunted him, and therefore he daily 
pray'd earneſtly unto God, that he would be pleas'd to ſend a god 
2 unto him; and often alſo ſung Pſalms, having moſt of them by 
cart, : | 
Wherefore the Spirit afrerward knocked more gently at the door, 
and one day diſcover'd himſelf to him waking, which was the firſt 
time that he was aſſured by his ſenſes that it was he; for he often 
touched and ſtirred a Drinking-glaſs that ſtood in his chamber, which 
did not a little amaze him. | n 
Two days after, when he entertain*d at Supper a certain friend of 
his, Secretary to the King, that this friend of his was much abaſh'd 
while he heard the Spirit thumping on the bench hard by him, and 
was ſtrucken with fear; but he bad him be of good courage, there 


was no hurt towards him; and the better to aſſure him of it, told 
him the truth of the whole matter. e 1} 490 | 
Wherefore from that time, ſaith Bodinas, he did affirm that this 
Spirit was always with him, and, by ſome ſenſible fign, did ever ad- 
vertize him of things; as by ſtriking his right Ear, if he did any 
thing amiſs; if otherwiſe, his left. If any body came to circumvent 
him, that his right Ear was ſtruck 1 his left Ear, if a good man, and 
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to good ends accoſted him. If he was but to eat or drink any thing 
that would hurt him, or intended, or purpos'd with himſelf to do 
any thing that would prove ill, that he was inhibited by a ſig; and 
if he delayed to follow his buſineſs, that he was quicken'd by a ſign 

iven him. | | 5 
, When he began to praiſe God in Pſalms, and to declare his mar- 
vellous Acts, that he was preſently raiſed and ſtrengthen'd with a 
ſpiritual and ſupernatural power. 3 

4. That he daily begg'd of God, that he would teach him his 
Will, his Law, and his Truth; and that he ſet one day of the week 
apart for reading the Scripture and Meditation, with ſinging of 
Pſalms, and that he did not ſtir out of his houſe all that day: but 
that, in his ordinary converſation, he was ſufficiently merry, and of 
a cheerful mind, and he cited that ſaying for it, Vids facies Sanito- 
rum lætas. But in his converſing with others, if he had ralk'd ,yainly 
and indiſcreetly, or had ſome days together neglected his Devotions, 
that he was forthwith admoniſhed thereof by a Dream. That he 
was alſo admoniſhed to riſe betimes in the morning, and that about 
four of the clock, a voice would come to him while he was aſleep, 
ſaying, Who gets up firſt to pray? 7 
5. He told Bodinus alſo how he was often admoniſhed to give Alms, 
and that the more Charity he beſtow'd, the more proſperous he was. 
And that on a time, when his enemies ſought after his Life, and 
knew that he was to go by water, that his Father, in a Dream, 
brought two horſes to him, the one white, the other bay; and that 
therefore he bid his ſervant hire him two horſes, and though he told 
him nothing of the colours, that yet he brought him a white one, and 
a bay one. | 5 . 

That in all difficulties, journeyings, and what other enterpriſes ſo- 
ever, he uſed to ask counſel of God; and that one night, when he 
had begged his bleſſing, while he ſlept, he ſaw a Viſion, wherein his 
Father ſeem'd to bleſs him. 

Ut another time, when he was in very great Danger, and was 
newly gone to bed, he ſaid, that the Spirit would not let him alone 
till he had raiſed him again; wherefore he watch'd and pray'd all 
that night. The day after, he eſcaped the hands of his Perſecutors 
in a wonderful manner; which being done, in his next ſleep he 
heard a voice, ſaying, Now ſing, Qui ſedet in latibulo Altiſſimi. | 

6. A great many other paſlages this Party told Bodinus, ſo many, 

: indeed, that he thought it an endleſs labour to recite them all. But 

[ what remains of thoſe he has recited, I will not ſtick to take the 

[ pains of tranſcribing. reer . 

| Hodinus asked him, why he would not peak to the Spirit, for the 

gaining of the more plain and familiar converſe with it. He anſwer- 

ed, that he once attempted it, but the Spirit inſtantly ſtruck the door 
with that vehemency, as if he had knock'd upon it with an ham- 
mer: whereby he gather'd his diſlike of the matter. 

7. But though the Spirit would not talk with him, yet he could 
make uſe of his judgment in the reading of books, and moderating his 
ſtudies. For if he took an ill book into his hands, and fell a h 
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the Spirit would ftrike it, that he might lay it down; and would 
alſo ſundry times, be the books what they would, hinder him from 


reading and writing overmuch, that his mind might reſt; and ſilent- 


ly meditate with it ſelf. He added alſo, that very often while he 
Was awake, a ſmall, ſubtile, inarticulate ſound would come unto his 
F | 3 | 
8. Bodinus further enquiring, whether he ever did ſee the Sh; 
and Form of the Spirit, he told him, that while he was awake * 


never ſaw any thing but a certain light very bright and clear, and of 


a round Compaſf and Figure; but that once, being in great jeopard 
of his life, 184 having heartily pray'd to God, that he would 1 


pleas*d to provide for his ſafety, about break of day, amidſt his 


{lumberings and wakings, he eſpy'd on his bed where he lay, 4 young 
Boy clad in a white Garment, tinctur d ſomewhat with a touch of purple, 
and of #wiſage admirably lovely, and beautiful to behold, This he confi- 
dently affirmed to Bodinus for a certain truth. 


1 
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CHAP. XV. 

1. Certain Enquiries upon the preceding Narration; as, What theſe 
Guardian Genii may be. 2. Whether one or more of them be alotted 
to every man, or to ſome none. 3, What may be the reaſon of Spirits 
fo ſeldom appearing; 3. And whether they have any 2 ſhape or 
no. 5. What their manner is of aſſiſting men in the 

' Prophecy. 6. Whether every man's complexion is capable of the Society 
of 4 good Genius, And laſtly, Whether it be lawful to pray to God 
to ſend ſuch a Genius or Angel to one, or no. 8. What the moſt effe- 
ual and divineſt Magick. | 


1. JT is beſide my preſent ſcope, as I have already profeſſed, to 
enter into any more particular and more curious Diſquiſitions 
concerning the nature of Spirits, my aim being now only to demon- 
ſtrate their Exiſtence by thoſe ſtrange Effects recorded every where 
in Hiſtory. But this laſt Narration is ſo extraordinarily remarkable, 
that it were a piece of diſreſpect done to it, to diſmiſs it without 
ſome Enquiries, at leaſt into ſuch Problems as it naturally affords to 
our conſideration ; though it my well ſeem plainly beyond the pow- 
4 of humane Wit, or Laws of Modeſty, to determine any thing 
therein. ca = OY 
In the firſt place therefore, it cannot but amuſe a man's mind to 
think what theſe officious Spirits ſhould be, that ſo willingly ſome- 


times offer themſelves to conſociate with a man: Whether they may 


be Angels uncapable of incorporation into humane Bodies, which vul- 
garly is conceived ? Or whether the Souls of the Deceaſed, they having 
more affinity with mortality and humane frailty than the other, and 
ſo more ſenſible of our neceſſities and infirmities, having once felt 
them themſelves; a reaſon alledged for the Incarnation of Chri# by 


the Author to the Hebrews ? which opinion has no worſe fayourers 
8 M 2 than 


ir Devotion or 
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than Plutarch, Maximus Tyrias, and other Platoniſts: Or laſtly, Whether 


there may not be of both ſorts. For ſeparate Souls being 1% in 
condition not unlike the Angels themſelves, it is eaſy to Conceive. that 
they may very well undergo rhe like offices. 7 1 

2. Secondly, we are invited to enquire, Whether every man have 
his Guardian Genius, or no? That Witches have many, ſuch as they 
are, their own Confeſſions teſtify. The Pythagore ans were of opinion, 
that every man has ts Geniz, a good one and a bad one. Which Ma- 
homet has taken into his Religion, adding alſo, that they fit on 
mens ſhoulders with table-books in their hands, and that the one 
writes down all the good, the other all the evi a man does. But 


| ſuch expreſſions as thoſe I look upon as ſymbolical, rather than na. 


tural. And I think it more reaſonable, that a man changing the 
frame of his mind, changes his Genius withal: or rather, unleſs a 
man be very ſincere, and ſingle-hearted, that he is left to common 
Providence; as well as if he be not deſperately wicked or deplorably 
miſerable, ſcarce any particular evil Spirit interpoſes, or offers him- 
ſelf a perpetual Aſiſtant in his affairs and fortunes, But extreme Po- 
verty, irkſome old Age, want of Friends, the Contempt, Injury, 
and Hard-heartedneſs of evil Neighbours, working upon a Soul low 
ſunk into the Body, and wholly devoid of the divine Life, does 
ſometimes kindle ſo fharp, ſo eager, and ſo piercing a deſire of Sa- 
ti faction and Revenge, that the ſhrieks of men while they are a mur- 
thering, the howling of a Wolf in the fields in the night, or the 
ſqueaking and roaring of tortured Beaſts, do not ſo certainly call to 
them thoſe of their own kind, as this powerful Magick of a penſive 
and complaining Soul, in the bitterneſs of its affliction, attracts the 
aid of theſe over-officious Spirits. So that it is moſt probable, that 
they that are the forwardeſt to hang Witches, are the firſt that ade 
them, and have no more goodneſs nor true piety, than theſe they ſo 
willingly proſecute, but are as wicked as they, though with better 
luck, or more diſcretion, offending no further than the Law will per- 
mit them; and therefore they ſecurely ſtarve the poor helpleſs mar, 
though with a great deal of. clamour of Juſtice, TS will revenge 
the death of their Hog or Cow. | 
3. Thirdly, it were worth our diſquiſition, Why Spirits fo ſeldom 
now a-days appear, eſpecially thoſe that are good ? whether it be not 


the wicltedne ſi of the preſent Age, as I have already hinted; or the 


general prejudice men have againſt all Spirits that appear, that they 
muſt be ſtraightways Devils; or the frailty of humane nature, that is 
not uſually able to bear the appearance of 4 Spirit, no more than o- 
ther Animals are; for into what agonies Horſes and Dogs are caſt 
upon their approach, is in every one's mouth, and is a good circum- 
ſtance to diſtinguiſh a real Apparition from our own Imaginations ? Or 
laſtly, Whether it be the condition of Spirits themſelves, who, it 
may be, without ſome violence done to their own nature, cannot be— 
come viſible ; it being haply as troubleſome a thing to them to keep 
themſelves in one ſteady viſible conſiſtency in the Air, as it is for men 
that dive, to hold their breath in the water, p 


4. Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, ic may deſerve our ſearch, Whether Spirits have any 


ſettled form or ſbape. Angels are commonly pictur'd like good plump 
cherry-cheek'd Lads, Which is no wonder, the boldneſs of the fame 
Artiſts not. {ticking to picture God Almighty in the ſhape of an old 
man. In both it is as it pleaſes the Painter. But this Story ſeems 
rather to favour their opinion that ſay, that Angels and ſeparate Soul- 
have no ſettled form, but what they pleaſe to give themſelves upon 


occaſion, by the power of their own Phancy. Phicinus, as I remem.. 


ber, ſomewhere calls them Aereal Stars. And the good Genii ſeem to 
me to be as the benign Eyes of God, running to and fro in the 
world, with love and pity beholding the innocent endeavours of 
harmleſs and ſingle-hearted men, ever ready to do them good, and 
to help them., | 
What I conceive of ſeparate Souls and Spirits, I cannot better ex- 
reſs than I have already in my Poem of the Pre-exiſtency of the Soul; 
which therefore will not be altogether impertinent to repeat in this 
place. 


Like to a Light faſt locł'd in Lanthorn dark, 
Whereby by Night our wary ſteps we guide 
In ſlabby ſtreets, and dirty Chanels mark ; 
Some weaker rays from the black top do glide, 
And fluſher ſtreams perhaps through th* horny ſide : 
But when we ve paſt the peril of the way, 
Arriv'd at home, and laid that caſe aſide, 
The naked light how clearly doth it ray, 
And ſpread its joyful beams as bright as Summers day! 


Even ſo the Soul, in this contracted ſlate, 
Confin'd to theſe ſtreight Inſtruments of Senſe, 
More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 
At this hole hears, the Sight muſt ray from thence, 
Here taſts, there ſmells: Bat when ſhe's gone from hence, 
Like naked lamp, ſhe is one ſhining ſphear, 
And round about has perfect gion Los 
Whatere in her Horizon doth appear; 
She is one Orb of Senſe, all Eye, all aiery Ear. 


And what 1 ſpeak there of the condition of the Soul out of the Bo- 
dy, I think is eaſily applicable to other Genii or Spirits, 
5. The fifth Enquiry may be, How theſe good Genii become ſervice- 


able to men, for either heightening their Devotions, or inabling them 


to Prophecy ; whether it can be by any other way than by deſcending 


into their. Bodies, and 8 the Heart and Brain? For the 


Euchites, who affected the gift of Prophecy, by familiarity with evil 


Sprrits, did utterly obliterate in their Souls the =exs wpuCone, the 
Principles of Goodneſs and Honeſty, (as you may ſee in Pſellus wi de- 
yelzs vi] that the evil Spirits might come into their Bodies, whom 
thoſe ſparks of Virtue, as they ſaid, would drive away; but thoſe be- 
ing extinguiſh'd, they could come in and poſſeſs them, and inable 
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them to prophecy. And that the Imps of Witches do ſometimes en- 
ter their own Bodies, as well as thoſe to whom they ſend them, is 


plain in the ſtory of the Witches of Marbois. It is alſo the opinion 


of Triſmegiſt, that theſe Spirits get into the Veins and Arteries both 
of men and beaſts. 

Wherefore concerning the Dreams and Viſors of this holy man that 
ſo freely imparted himſelf to Bodinus, it may be conceived reaſon- 
able, that the good Genius inſinuated himſelf into his very Body, as 
well as the bad into the Bodies of the wicked; and that reſiding in his 
Brain, and figuring of it, by thinking of this, or that Object, as we 
our ſelves figure it when we think, the external ſenſes being laid a- 
fleep, thoſe figurations would eaſily be repreſented to the Common ſcuſe; 
and that Memory recovering them when he was awaked, they could 
not but ſeem to him as other Dreams did, faving that they were bet- 
ter, they ever ſignifying ſomething of importance unto him. 

But thoſe Raptures of Devotion by day might be by the Spirit's 
kindling a purer kind of Love-flame in his Heart, as well as by forti- 
fying and raiſing his Imagination. And how far a man ſhall be car- 
ried beyond himſelf in this redoubled Soul in him, none, I think, can 
well conceive, unleſs they had the experience of it. 

6. And if this be their manner of communion, it may well be en- 
quired into, in the ſixth place, Whether all men be capable of conſo- 


_ ciation with theſe good Genii? Cardan ſomewhere intimates, that their 


approaches are deprehenſible by certain ſweet ſmells they caſt. From 
whence it may ſeem not improbable, that thoſe Bodies that ſmell 
ſweet themſelves, where the Mind does not fink with Pride and Hy- 
pocriſy, have ſome natural advantage for the gaining of their Society. 
But if there be any peculiar complexion or natural condition required, 
it will prove leſs hopeful for every one to obtain their acquaintance. 
Yet Regeneration come to its due pitch, though it cannot be without 
much pain and anguiſh, may well rectify all uncleanneſs of nature; 
ſo that no ſingularly-good and ſincere man can reaſonably deſpair of 
their familiarity. For he that is ſo highly in favour with the Prince, 
it is no wonder he is taken notice of by his Court iers. 

7. But the laſt and moſt conſiderable queſtion is, Whether it be 
lawſul to pray to God for ſuch a good Genius or Angel. For the Ex- 
ample in the foregoing Story feems a ſufficient warrant. But I con- 
ceive Faith and Deſire ought to be full- ſail to make ſuch Voyages pro- 
ſperous, and- our end and purpoſe pure and ſincere. But if Pride, 
Conceitedneſs, or Affectation of ſome peculiar privilege above other 
mortals, ſpur a man up, to fo bold an Enterprize, his Devotions will 
no more move either Goa or the good Genii, than the whining voice 
of a Counterfeit will ſtir the affection of the diſcreetly Charitable. 
Nay, this high Preſumption may invite ſome real Fiends to put a 


_ worſe jeſt upon him, than was put upon that tatter'd Rogue Guzma/ 
by thoſe Mock-Spirits, for his fo impudently pretended Kindred, and 


ſo boldly intruding himſelf into the knowledge and acquaintance of 
the Gentry and Nobility of Genes. 


8. But 
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8. But the ſafeſt Magick is the ſincere. conſecrating a man's Soul to 
God, and the aſpiring to nothing but ſo profound a pitch of Humi- 
lity, as not to be conſcious to our ſelves of being at all touched with 
the praiſe and applauſe of men; and to ſuch a free and univerſal 


ſenſe of Charity, as to be delighted with the welfare of another as 
much as our own. They that ſolely have their eye upon theſe, will 
find coming in whatever their heart can deſire, But they that put 


forth their hand to catch at high things, as they fancy, and neglect 
theſe, prove at laſt but a Plague to themſelves, and a Laughing-ſtock 


to the world. 


Theſe are the ſeveral Speculations that the foregoing Narration 


would naturally beget in the minds gf the curious. But methinks I 
hear the Atheiſt replying to all this, That I have run a long diviſion 
upon uncertain grounds, and asking me, not without ſome ſcorn and 
anger, whether I believe that multifarious Fable I have rehearſed out 
of Bodinus, and ſo much deſcanted upon? To which I anſwer, That I 
will not take my oath that the moſt likely paſſage in all Platarch's Lives, 


or Livie's Hiſtory, is aſſuredly true. But however that I am not aſham'd 


to profeſs, that Lam as well aſſured in my own judgment of the Ex- 


iſtence of Spirits, as that I have met with men in Weſtminſter-Hall, 


or ſeen beaſts in Smithſield. 


CHAP. XV. 


1. The Structure of Man's body, and Apparitions, the moſt convictive 
Arguments againſt the Atheiſt. 2. His firſt evaſion of the former of them, 
pretending it never was, but there were men and women, and,other Species 
in the World. 3. The Author's anſwer to this pretenſiun. Firſt, That 
every man was mortal, and therefore was either created, or roſe out of the 
Earth. 4. Secondly, That even in infinite ſucceſſion there is ſomething 
Firſt ordine Nature, and that theſe Firſt were either created, or roſe out 
of the Earth. 5. Thirdly, That if there were always men in the world, and 


every man born of a woman, ſome was both Father and Son, Man and 


Babe at once. 6. That it is contrary to the Laws of mere blind Matter, 
that man, in his adult perfections, ſhould exiſt there from at once. 7. The 
Atheiſt's ſecond evaſion, That the Species of things aroſe from the multifa- 
rious attempts of the motion of the matter; with a threefold Anſwer there- 
to. 8. An evaſion of the laſt Anſwer, touching the perpetual exattnefi in 
the fabrick of all living Species ; with a threefold Anſwer alſo to that 
Evaſion. The farther ſerviceableneſs of this Anſwer for the quite taking 
away the firſt Evaſion of the Atheiſt. 


1. HUS have we gone through the many and manifold Effects 
repreſented to our Senſes on this wide Theatre of the world; 
the tainteſt and obſcureſt whereof are Arguments enough to prove 


the Exiſtence of a Deity. But ſome being more palpable than _ 
Jome, 


** 
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ſome, and more accommodate to awaken the dull and flow belief 
of the Atheiſt into the acknowledgment of a God, it will not be amiſs 
to take notice of what Evaſions he attempts to make for the extricating 
himſelf out of thoſe that he fancies the moſt ſenſibly to entangle him, 
and the moſt ſtrongly to hinder his eſcape. 

And ſuch are eſpecially theſe two laſt I inſiſted upon, The curious 
frame of Man's Body, and Apparitions. | met 

2. And the force of the former, ſome endeavour to evade thus; 
„ That there hath ever been Man and Woman, and other Species in 
ce the world, and fo it is no wonder that like ſhould propagate its like, 
« and thereforethat there is no want of any other inviſible or mate- 
« rial cauſe, but the Species of things themſelves: and fo theſe admi- 
* rable contrivances in Nature muff imply no divine Miſdom nor Coun- 
& ſel, nor any ſuch thing. 

3. But here I demand, whether there were ever any Man that was 
not mortal? and whether there be any mortal that had not a begin- 
ning? and if he had, it muſt be either by Generation, or Creation. If 
by Creation, there is a God: If by equivocal Generation, as riſing 
out of Earth, our Argument will hold good ſtill, notwithſtanding this 
Evaſion. But if you'll ſay, there was never any man in the world 

9 but was born of a woman, this muſt amount but to thus much, that 
1 | there hath been an infinite number of ſueceſſions of births. If there be 
bi meant by it any thing more than thus, it will not prove ſenſe. 

bs - 4. For though our Phancy cannot run through an infinite ſeries of 
ö Effects, yet our Reaſon is aſſured there is no Effect without a Cauſe, 
and be the Progreſs of Cauſes and Effects as infinite as it will, at laſt 
we reſolve it naturally into ſome Firſt : and he that denies this, ſeems 
to me wilſully to wink againſt the light of Nature, and do violence 
to the Faculties of his Mind. And therefore of neceſſity there muſt 
be at leaſt one firſt Man and Woman, which are firſt ordine Nature, 
though infigity of time, reckoning from the preſent, cauſeth a confu- 
ſion and obſcurity in our apprehenſions. And theſe which are thus 
firſt in order of Nature or Cauſality, mult alſo exiſt firſt before there can 
be any other Men or Women in the World. And therefore concern- 
ing theſe firſt, it being manifeſt, that they were born of no Parents, 
it follows they were Created, or roſe out of the Earth, and fo the E- 
vaſion will be fruſtrated. 

5. Beſides, if you affirm that there was never any May in the 
world but was born of a Woman, and fo grew to Man's eſtate by 
degrees, it will fall to ſome man's ſhare to be a Babe and a Man at 
once, or to be both Father and Child. For ſo ſoon as Mankind 
was, (let it be from Eternity, and beyond Eternity is nothing) 
thoſe that then exiſted were begot of ſome body, and there was 
nothing before them to beget them, therefore they begot them- 
elves. | 9 
# 6. But that they ſhould at once then have been perfect Men, their 
ſubſtances being of alterable and paſſive matter, that is, wrought di- 
verſly, and by degrees into the frame it hath, according to the perpe- 
tual teſtimony of Nature, is as raſh as if they ſhould ſay that 7 
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and Shoes, and Stockins, and. Pyes, and Peels, and Ovens, have been 
together with all Eternity: whenas it is manifeſt, there ought. to be 
an orderly interval of time before theſe things can be, wherein muſt 
precede the killing of Oxen, and ſlaying of them, as alſo of Sheep, 
tanning, ſpinning, cutting, and many more ſuch like circumſtances. 
So that it is enormouſly ridiculous to ſay, that Mantind might have 
been at once from all Eternity, unleſs the Omnipotency of a God, who 
can do whatever we can imagine, and more, ſhould by his unreſiſti- 
ble Fiat, cauſe ſuch a thing in a moment, ſo ſoon as himſelf was, 
which was ever, and he was never to ſeek for either power or skill. 
But that the fluid and blind Matter of it ſelf ſhould have been 
thus raiſed up from all Eternity into ſuch compleat Species of things, 
is very groundleſs and irrational. I fay, that there ever ſhould b. 
ſuch a thing as this in the World, a Man at once exiſting of himſelf 
in this corporeal frame that we ſee, who notwithſtanding, did after- 
wards: die like other mortals; is a Fable above all. Posticf Figments 
whatſoever, and more incredible than the fondeſt Legend that any ö 
Religion ever offer d to the Atheiſts belief. | „ 
7. Others therefore deſerting this way of Evaſion, betake themſelves, 
to another, which, though it ſeem more plauſible at firſt view, is, 
fully as frivolous. They ſay, „ That all the Species of things, Man 
« himſelf not excepted, came firſt out of the Earth, by the omni- 
« farious attempt of the particles of the matter upon one another, 
« which at laſt light on ſo lucky a conſtruction and fabrick of the 
« Bodies of Creatures as we ſee; and that having an infinite ſeries 
« of time to try all tricks in, they would of neceſſity at laſt come to 
this they are. po . e ooo e ee | 
But I anſwer, that zheſe particles might commit infinite Tautologies 
in their ſtrokes and motions, and that therefore there was no ſuch 
neceſſity at all of falling into thoſe forms and ſhapes that appear in the 
world. We : be Ree bad | 
Again, there is that excellent contrivance in the Boch, ſuppoſe of 
a May, as I have heretofore inſtanced, that it cannot but be the ef- 
ſect of very accurate Kyowledge and Counſel. ' _ e CE Te | q 
And laſtly, This concourſe of Atoms, they being left without a guide, g 
it is a miracle above all apprehenſion, that they ſhould produce no 3 
inept Species of things, ſuch as ſhould of their own nature have but 
three Legs, and one Eye, or but one Ear, rows of Teeth along the Ver- 
tebræ of their Backs, and the like, as I have above intimated ; theſe Inep- 
titudes being more eaſy to hit upon, than ſuch accurate and irreprehen- | 
ſible frames of Creatures. 1 28 20 777 | 
8. But to elude the force of this Argument againſt the fortuitous 
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3 
concourſe of Atoms, they'll excogitate this mad evaſion;“ That Na- f 
« ture did indeed at firſt bring forth ſuch ill-favoured and ill- appoint- 3 
« ed Monſters, as well as thoſe that are of a more exquiſite frame; 
but thoſe that were more perfect fell upon thoſe other, and kilPd þ 
„them, and devoured them, they being not ſo well provided of J 
„ either limbs or ſenſes as the other, and ſo were never able to hop | q 
« faſt enough from them, or maturely to diſcover the approaching ö 


« dangers that ever and anon were coming upon them. But this un- 1 
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juſt and andacious calumny caſt upon God and Nature, will be eaſi- 
ly diſcover'd, and convicted of falſhood, if we do but conſider; 
Firſt, That Trees, Herbs, and Flowers, that do not ſtir from their 
places, or exerciſe ſuch fierce cruelty one upon another, are all, in 
their ſeveral kinds, handſome and elegant, and have no ineptitude or de- 


fect in them. 


Secondly, That all Creatures born of Putrefaction, as Mice and 
Frogs, and the like, as thoſe many hundreds of Inſects, as Graſhoppers, 
Flies, Spiders, and ſuch other, that theſe alſo have a moſt accurate con- 
trivance of parts, and that there is nothing fram'd raſhly or ineptly 
in any of them. | 

Laſtly, In more perfect Creatures, as in the Scotch Barnacles, which 
Hiſtorians write of; of which, if there be any doubt, yet Gerard re- 
lates that of his own knowledge, (which is as admirable, and as 
much to our purpoſe,) there is a kind of Fowl, which in Lancaſbire 


are called Tree-Geeſe; they are bred out of rotten pieces of broken 


Ships, and trunks of Trees caſt upon a little Iſland in Lancaſbire, they 
call the Pile of Foulders: the ſame Author, faith he, hath found the 
like alſo in other parts of this Kingdom. Thoſe Fowls in all reſpects, 
though they are bred thus of putrefaction, (and that they are thus 
bred, is undeniably true, as any man, if he pleaſe, may ſatisfy him- 
ſelf by conſulting Gerard, the very laſt page of his Hiſtory of Plants,) 
are of as exact a Fabrict of Body, and as fitly contriv'd for the Fun- 
Ctions of ſuch a kind of living Creature, as any of thoſe that are 
produced by propagation. Nay, theſe kind of Fouls themſelves do alſo 
propagate, which has impoſed ſo upon the fooliſhneſs of ſome, that 
they have denied that other way of their generation ; whenas the be- 
ing generated one way does not exclude the other, as is ſeen in 
Frogs and Mice. - Mt 

Wherefore thoſe Productions out of the Earth and of Putrefaction, 


being thus perfect and accurate in all points, as well as others, it is 


a manifeſt diſcovery that Nature did never frame any Species of things 
ineptly and fooliſhly, and that therefore ſhe was ever guided by 
C _ and Providence, that is, That Nature her ſelf is the effect of 


an all-knowing God. 


9. Nor doth this conſideration only take away this preſent Evaſion, 
but doth more palpably and intelligibly enervate the former. For 
what boots it them to fly unto an infinite propagation of Individuals 
in the ſame eternal Species, as roy imagine, that they might be able 
always to aſſign a Cauſe anſwerable to the effect; whenas there are 


ſuch Effects as theſe, and Products of Putrefaction, where W:/dom 


and Counſel are as truly conſpicuous as in others? For thus are they 
nevertheleſs neceſſarily illaqueated in that inconvenience, which they 


thought to have eſcaped by fo quaint a ſubtilty. 


CHAP. 


1 . 
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1. The Atheiſts Evaſion 5 8 Apparitions: a firſt, That they are © 


mere Imaginations. 2. Then, that though they be realities without, yet 
they are cauſed 7 the force of Imagination; with the confutation of £ e 
Conceits. 3. Their fond conceit, That the Skirmiſhings in the Air are 
from the exuvious Effluxes of things; with a confutation thereof. 4. A 
copious confutation of their laſt ubjerfuges (viz. That thoſe Fightings 
are the Reflexions of Battels on the Earth) from the diſtance, and debi- 
lity of Reflexionz 5. From the rude Politure of the Clouds; 6. From 
their inability of reflecting ſo much as the image of the ſtars; which 
yet were a thing far qaſier Fir#, by reaſon of the undiminiſhablenefs of 
their magnitude. 7. Then from the. purity of their light. $. Thirdly, 
From the pare of our Eye on the ſhade of the Earth, g. Laſtly, From 
their diſperſedneſſ ready from every part to be reflected, if the Clouds 
had any ſuch Reflexivity in them. 10. That if they have am ſuch Re- 


flexivity as to repreſent battels ſo exceeding diſtant, it is by ſome ſuper- 


natural Artiſice. 11. That this Artifite has its limited Laws. 12. 
hence at leaſt ſome of ther Aerial battles cannot be Reflexions from the 
Earth. 13. MachiavePs opinion concerning theſe Fightings in the Air. 
14. Nothing ſo demonſtrable in Philoſophy as the Being of a God. 15. 
That Pedantick aſfectation of Atheiſm, whence it orobabl aroſe, 16. The 
true cauſes of being really prone to Atheiſm. 17. That men ought not 
to oppoſe their mere complexional humours againſt the Principles of 
Reaſon, and Teſtimonies of Nature and Hiſtory. His Apology for being 
ſo copious in the reciting of Stories of Spirits. 


N 


ons, they are ſo weak and ſilly, that a man may be almoſt ſure they 


OW for their Evaſions. whereby they would elude the force 


were convinced in their judgment of the truth of ſuch like Stories, 


elſe it had been better flatly to have denid them, than to feign ſucli 
idle and vain Reaſons of them. * + 

For firſt, they ſay, they are nothing but -1magingtions, and that 
there is nothing real without us in ſuch Apparitions. | 


of that Argument for Spirits, which is drawn from Appariti- 


2. But being beaten off from this {light account, for that many 


ſee the fame thing at once, then they fly to ſo miraculous a power 


of Phancy, as if it were able to change the Air into a real ſhape and 
form, ſo that others may behold it, as well as he that fram'd it by 
the power of his Phavcy,  _ 78 - 5 
Now I demand of any man, whether this be not a harder Myſtery, 
and more unconceivable, than all the Magical Metamorphoſes of Devils 
or Witches. For it is far eaſier to conceive, that ſome knowing thing 
in the Air ſhould thus transform the Air into this or that ſhape, 
being in that part of the Air it doth thus transform, than that the 
Imezination of man, which is but a Modification of his own Mind, 
ſhould be able at a diſtance to change it into ſuch like Appearances. 
But ſuppoſe it could, can it animate the Air, that it doth tlius meta- 
mor- 
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In his 51 Dial. 


Faculties of their Mind! 


morphize, and make it peak, and anſwer to queſtions, and put this; 
into mens hands, and the like? O the credulity of beſotted Atheiſm ! 
How intoxicated and infatuated are they. in their conceits, being 
iven up to ſenſuality, and having loſt the free uſe of the natura! 
But ſhall this force of Imagination reach as high as the Clouds alſo, 
and make Men fight pitched Battles in the Air, running and charging 
one againſt the other? | : . 
3. Here the ſame bold pretender to Wit and Philoſophy, Cæſar 


de Apparitio- Vaninus, (who cunningly and jugglingly endeavours to infuſe tle 


nibus. 


poyſon of Atheiſm into the mind of his Reader on every occaſion) 
hath recourſe to thoſe old caſt rags of Epicurus his School, the e- 
vious Efluxes of things, and attempts to ſalve theſe Phenomena thus : 
That the vapours of Mens bodies, and it ſeems of &Horſes too, are car- 
ried up into the Air, and fall into a certain-proportionable poſture 
of parts, and ſo imitate the fgures of them aloft among the Clouds. 
But I demand how the vapours of the horſes find the vapours of 
their Riders: and when, and how long are they coming together? 
and whether they appear not before there be any Armies in the 
field, to ſend up ſuch vapours? and whether harzefi and weapons ſend 
up vapours too, as Swords, Pikes, and Shields? and how they come 
to light ſo happily into the hands of thoſe Aerial-men of war, eſpe- 
cially the vapours of Metals (if they have any) being heavier in all 
likehhood than the reek of Animals and Men? and laſtly, how they 
come to diſcharge at one another, and to fight, there being neither life 
nor ſoul in them? and whether Sounds alſo have their Exuviz that 
are reſerved till theſe ſolemnities ; for at Alborough in Suffolk, 1642. 
were heard in the Air, very loud beating of Drums, ſhooting of 


Muſquets and Ordnance; as allo in other ſuch like Prodigies there hath 


Hiſt Natural. been heard the ſounding of Trumpets, as Smellius writes. And Pliny 
lib. 2. cap. 57. alſo makes mention of the ſounding of Trumpets, and claſhing of Ar 


mour heard out of the heavens, about the Cimbrick Wars, and often 


before. But here at Alborough, all was concluded with a melodious 
noiſe of Muſical Inſtruments. _ e 


The Exuviæ of Fiddles, it ſeems, fly up into the Air too; or were 
thoſe Muſical Accents frozen there for a time, and at the heat and 
firing of the Canons, the Air relenting and thawing, became fo har- 
moniouſly vocal ? With what vain conceits are men intoxicated, that 


wilfully wink againſt the light of Nature, and are eſtranged from the 


Dialog. 51. 


true knowledge and acknowledgment of a God ! 
But there is another Evaſion which the ſame ſedulous Inſinuator 
of Atheiſm would make uſe of in caſe this ſhould not hold, which 
ſeems more ſober, but no leſs falſe : and that is this; That theſe 
htings and skirmiſhings in the Air are only the refleion of {ome real 
battle on the Earth. But this in Nature is plainly impoſſible. For 
of neceſſity theſe Armies thus fighting, being at ſuch a diſtance from 
the SpeQators, that the fame of the battle never arrives to their ears, 
their eyes can never behold it by any reflex;zoz from the Clouds. 


For beſides that reffexio» makes the images more dim than direct 


fight, 
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ſight, ſuch a diſtance from the Army to the clouds, and then from 
the clouds to our eye, will leſſen the pecies ſo exceedingly, that they 
will not at all be viſible. Cs ts de 2 
56. Or if we could imagine that there might be ſometimes ſuch an 
advantage in the figure of theſe Clouds, as might in ſome fort re- 
medy this leſſening of the ſpecies, yet their ſurfaces are ſo exceeding 
rudely poliſh'd, and reflection (which, as I ſaid, is ever dim enough of it 
ſelf,> is here ſo extraordinarily inperfect, that they can never be able, 
according to the courſe of nature, to return the ſpecies of terreſtrial 
Objects back again to our ſight, it being ſo evident that they are 
unfit for what is of far leſs difficulty. For we never find them able 
to reflect the image of a Star, whenas not only glaſs, but every 
troubled pool, or dirty plaſh of water in the high-way, does uſually 
do it. | 
6. But that it is far eaſier ſor a Star than for any of theſe Objects 
here upon Earth to be reflected to our Eyes by thoſe rude natural 
Looking-glafſes placed among the Clouds, ſundry reaſons will ſuffi- 
ciently inform us. 
For firſt, the Stars do not abate at all of their «ſual magnitude in 


which they, ordinarily appear to us by this reflexion, the difference of 


many hundreds of Leagues making no difference of magnitude in 
them; for indeed the diſtance of the Diameter of the Orbite of the 
Earth makes none, as muſt be acknowledged by all thoſe that admit 
of the annual motion thereof. But a very few miles do exceedingly 
diminiſh the uſual bigneſs of the ſpecies of an Horſe or Man, even 
to that littleneſs, that they grow inviſible. What then will become 
of his ſword, ſbield, or ſpear? And in theſe caſes we now ſpeak of, 
how great a journey the ſpecies have from the Earth to the Cloud that 
reflects them, I have intimated before. OVA LG 

7. Secondly, It is manifeſt that a Star hath the pre-eminence above 
theſe Terreſtrial Objects, in that it is as pure a light as the Sun, though 
not ſo big, but they but opt coloured bodies; and that therefore 
there is no compariſon betwixt the vigour and ſtrength of the ſpecies 
of a Star, and of them. VVVVVVVUVVVVTVT 

8. Thirdly, In the NVight-time the Eye being placed in the ſhadow 
of the Earth, thoſe reſlexions of a Star will be yet more eaſily viſi- 
ble; whenas the great light of the Sun by Day, muſt needs much 
dchilitate theſe refleted Images of the Objects upon the Earth, his 
beams ſtriking our Eyes with fo ſtrong vibrations. 

9. Fourthly and laſtly, There being Stars all over the Firmament 
ſ as there are, it ſhould ſeem a hundred times more eaſy for natural 
Cuuſes to hit upon a Paraſter or Paraſtron, (for let Analogy embolden 
m2 ſo to call theſe ſeldom, or never ſeen Phenomena, the image of 
a ſiagle Star, or whole Conitellation reflected from the Clouds) than 
upon a Parelios or Paraſelene. But now the Story of theſe is more 
than an hundred times more frequent than that of the Paraſter. For 
it is { ſeldom diſcover'd, that it is doubted whether it be or no, or 
rather acknowledged not to be; of which there can be no reaſon, 
but that the clouds are fo ill poliſhed, that they are not able to refle& fo 
conſiderable a light as a Star. From whence, I think, we may ſafely 

N gather, 
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ather, that it is therefore .impoſlible that they ſhould reflect ſo de- 
pile Species as the colours and ſhapes of Beaſts and Men, and that 
ſo accurately as that we may ſee their ſwords, helmets, ſhields, 
ſpears, and the like. — 785 3 

10. Wherefore it is plain, that theſe Apparitions on high in the Air 
are no reflexions of any Objects upon Earth; or if it were imagina- 
ble that they were, that ſome ſupernatural Cauſe mult aſſiſt to congla- 
ciate and poliſh the ſurfaces of the clouds to ſuch an extraordinary 
accuracy of figure and ſmoothneſs as will ſuffice for ſuch prodigious 
reflexions. | 

And that theſe Spirits that rule in the Air may not act upon the 
materials there, as well as Men here upon the Earth work upon the 
parts thereof, as alſo upon the neighbouring Elements ſo far as they 
can reach, ſhaping, perfecting, and directing things according to their 
own purpoſe and pleaſure, I know no reaſon at all in Nature or Phi- 
loſophy for any man to deny. For that the help of ſome officious 
Genii is imploy d in ſuch like Prodigies as theſe, the ſeaſonableneſs of 
their appearance ſeems no contemptible argument, they being, ac- 

* The fame Cording to the obſervation of Hiſtorians, the * Forerunners of Commo- 
which Van;- tions and Troubles in all Kingdoms and Common-wealths. 
nus himſelf 11. Yet nevertheleſs as good Artificers as I here ſuppoſe, they 
33 working upon Nature muſt be bounded by the Laws of Nature: and 
Dialogues reflexion will have its limits as well as refraction, whether for convey- 
Dial, 51, ance of . ſpecies, or kindling of heat; the laws and bounds whereof 
that diſcerning Wit Carteſius being well aware of, doth generouſly 
and judiciouſiy pronounce, That a burning-Glaſs, the diſtance of whoſe 
focus from the Glaſs doth not bear a leſs proportion to the Diameter there- 
of than the diſtance of the Earth from the Sun to the Diameter of the Sun, 
will burn no more vehemently than the direct rays of the Sun will do without 
it, though in other reſpects this Glaſs were as exattly ſhaped and curiouſly 
poliſhed as could be expetted from the hand of an Angel. 

12. Wherefore ſuppoſe the ſurface of the clouds poliſhed never ſo 
well, and fitted for reflexion, it is ſtill evident that ſome of theſe 4p- 
paritions cannot be ſuch as are mere reflexions of Armies skirmiſhing 
on the ground. For thoſe that are obſerved to fight determinately 
over ſuch and ſuch a City, if they be but the mere reflexions of 

fights, of neceſſity they muſt be from ſome Armies not far off: and 
if ſo, they could not but be diſcover'd, at leaſt by ſpeedy report. 
Whence it is manifeſt, that ſuch Skirmiſhings in the clouds are real 
Encounters there, not the Images or Reflexions of Batrles on the 
Ground. And conſidering that there have been ſuch real Prodigies 
of fightings on the ground it ſelf by theſe Aerial Courſers, as I have 
® Sce chap. * above intimated, it is but reaſonable to conceive, that the genera- 
12. ſect. . lity of the reſt of theſe prodigious Skirmiſhings, though not determi- 
nate to this or that City, are really in the clouds or sky, not a ſha- 
dow or reflexion of Battles upoa the Earth. 
But that theſe Fighrings have been ſeen over ſuch and ſuch Ci- 
ties, were eaſy to make good out of Hiſtory : I ſhall only inſtance in 
Snellius his report of Amortsfort, that ſuch Skirmiſhings were ſeen 
there, and that nigh over the very tops of their houſes. The = 
| _ Ma. 
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Machiavel reports e Aretium, and acknowledges that ſuch 
kind of Prodigies are very frequent in Hiſtory, as alſo certain fore- 
runners of the Troubles and Diſturbances of that State and Country 
wherein they appear. | i Rat" 


13. His own words are ſo free and ingenuous, and his judgment 


ſo conſiderable, (though he will not pretend to Philoſophy) touching 
the reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſights, that I think it worth the while to 


tranſcribe them. * Hajaſmodi rerum cauſas ab iis euplicari poſſe credo * Dif 
qui rerum naturalium ac ſupranaturalium cognitione inſignes ſunt, 4 qua Nt" : 
me altenum eſſe fateor : niſi forte cum philoſophis quibuſdam pronuncian- cap. 56. 


dum cenſeamus, aerem plenum ſpiritibus & intelligentiis eſſe,” que res futu- 
ras previdentes, & caſibus hamanis condolentes, eas hominibus per hujuſ- 
modi ſigna prenuncient, ut ſe adverſus eas tempeſtiviàs preparare & commu- 
xire queant. Utut ſe res habeat, Experientia certe compertum habemus talia 
ſigna ſequi ſolere mag nos aliquos motus. | 

14. I have now compleated this preſent Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm in 
all the Three parts thereof : upon which while I caſt mine eye, and 
view that clear and irrefutable evidence of the Cauſe I have under- 
taken, the external appearances of things in the world, ſo faithfully ſe- 
conding the undeniable dictates of the innate Principles of our own 
Minds, I cannot but with confidence aver, That there is not any one 
notion in all Philoſophy more certain and demonſtrable than That there 
# 4 God. 

And. verily I think T have ranſacked all the corners of every kind of 
Philoſophy that can pretend to bear any ſtroke in this Controverſy 
with that diligence, that I may ſafely pronounce, that it is mere 
brutiſh Ignorance or Impudence, no Skill in Nature, or the Kpowledge of 
things, that can encourage any man to profeſs Atheiſm, or to embrace 
it at the propoſal of thoſe that make profeſſion of it. | 

15. Bur fo I conceive it is, that at firſt ſome famouſly-learzed men 


being not ſo indiſcreetly zealous and ſuperſtitious as others, have 


been miſtaken by Ideots, and traduced for Atheiſts; and then ever 
aſter ſome vain-glorious Fool or other hath affected, with what Safety 


he could, to ſeem Atheiſtical, that he might thereby forſooth be re- 


puted the more learned, or the profounder Naturaliſt. 

16, But I dare aſſureany man, that if he do but ſearch into the 
bottom of this enormous diſeaſe of the Soul, as Triſmegiſt truly calls it, 
he will find nothing to be the cauſe thereof but either vanity of mind, 
or brutiſh ſenſaality, and an untamed deſire of ſatisfying a man's own 
will in every thing, an obnoxious Conſcience, and a baſe Fear of divine 
Vengeance, ignorance of the ſcantneſs and inſufficiency of ſecond 
cauſes, a e feculency and incompoſedneſs of the ſpirits, by reaſon 
of perpetual intemperance and luxury, or elſe a dark bedeading Me. 
lancholy, that ſo ſtarves and kills the apprehenſion of the Soul, in di- 
vine matters eſpecially, that it makes a man as inept for ſuch contem- 
plations, as if his head was filled with cold Earth, or dry Grave- 
moulds. e 

17. And to ſuch flow Conſtitutions as theſe, I ſhall not wonder if, 
as the firſt Part of my Diſcourſe muſt ſeem marvellous ſubtil, ſo the 
_ laſt appear ridiculouſly incredible. * they are to remember, that I 


2 do 
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do not here appeal to the Complexional humors or peculiar Reliſhes 
of men that ariſe out of the temper of the Body, but to the known 
and unalterable Ideas of the Mind, to the Phenomena of Nature, and 
Records of Hiſtory. Upon the laſt whereof, if I have ſomething 
more fully inſiſted, it is not to be imputed to any vain credulity of 
mine, or that I take a pleaſure in telling N Stories, but that 1 
thought fit to fortify and ſtrengthen the Faith of others as much as 1 
could; but being well aſſured that a contemptuous misbelief of ſuch 
like Narrations concerning Spirits, and an endeavour of making them 
all ridiculous and incredible, is a dangerous Prelude to Arbei ſam it ſelf 
orelſe a more cloſe and crafty profeſſion and inſinuation of it. For 
aſſuredly that Saying is nat more true in Politick, No Biſhop, no King; 
than this is in Metaphyſicks, No Spirit, no God. 
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Book I. CHAT. IV. SEC. 2. Pac. 15, 
— R what long Body you will, is as thick as it is long, &c. This 
may be demonſtrated from what; we have prov'd in the 
Notes on the Immortality of the Soul, Lib. r. Cap. 2. Name- 


ly, ſuppoſing that a Line conſiſts of Points, the Scalenum is the ſame 
as the Iſoſceles. For the Area of the ſcalenum A B C being filled 


A 


y— 


with Lines parallel to A C, ſince no line can have more than two 
extremes, it is plain that the Crus BC hath as many Points as the 
Crus AB, and therefore that the Crura are equal to one another, 
and the whole long Figure A B C D isas broad as long, and if it were 
a body, as thick. | 3 

Ibid. And that the talleſt Cedar is not ſo high, &c. The reaſon is the 
fame, it you take the line in the baſis of * Cedar to be no greater 
than the height of the Muſhroom. But it is not worth while to 


dwell longer on ſo obvious a matter. : 
| N 3 | Thid: 
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Ibid. l. 10. That the Moon and the Earth are ſo near to one another, &c. 
This is plain from the fame Principles. For if you draw a Line 
in the Diameter of the Earth, ſcarce the thickneſs of a Hand, and 
from the extremes of it fix two Parallels drawn to the Diameter of 
the Moon, which are & B, and DC, the line AD, ſuppoſe, taken in 
the Diameter of the Barth, will be equal to the line AB of the di- 
ſtance of the Moon from the Earth, as aforeſaid. = E 
Ibid. I. 20. That Rounds and Squares are all one Figure, &c. For in 
the Square AB CD, all the Lines drawn from the Center E are equal, 
aß appears in the Scalenum D E E, where 
BE and FE are equal, as conſiſting of 
an equal number of points. And the rea- 
ſon is the ſame for the reſt of the ſcale- 


A — 5 


; 4 k \ nüms whic| make ne [ares and for 
: . '+* infinite other ſcalenums, of Which it is to 
be ſuppoſed the Square is compoſed, as 
| SEG, GBH, HEIL, IEC. Al the 
| | * Erura's EG, EH, EI, EC, are eaſily 
== | demonſtrated to be equal to the Crus E 
"of gg F, ſo that all the lines drawn from the 
"Bi #] HJ Center E, intb the Perimeter of, the 
V r 4: Square A BC , are demanftrated_.tb be 
equal, and that the Square it ſelf is a Circle. 

Ibid. l. 13. That Even and Odd numbers are equal one with another, &c. 
As in a Triangle rectangular to the Tjoſceles, whoſe Hhpotenuſa” con- 
ſiſts of odd points, it is plain, that the Square of the points of the 
Hypotenuſa, would be an odd number. Yet the Square of the Hypo- 
tenuſa is equa) to tHeſe Squares put together, as an odd number is to 
an even. 8 N | 5 | | 

Ibid. Aud that the, clearef? qay, &c. For ſince a large Sphere of Light 

doth more enlighten a Ec Holly near, than at a diftance, E 
there is no motion, which cannot paſs through the leaſt atom of 
Space, and the Sun in His Apogenm, Nag 52 Diameters of the Earth 
more diftant from the Earth than in his Prrigeum, it is plain, if the 
line conſiſts of points, that day in the Sun's Apogeum is carried up into 
the AtheEr,- ſome thouſands of... Miles diſtant. from the Earth. See 
the Notes og the Immortality of the Soul, lib. 1. Cant. 2. Enneaſtich. 57, 
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On Book I. Cnay. 5. Sect. 3. Pag. 17. |. 39. 


ND that faculty I venture to call Actual Knowledge, Cc. The 
{A fimilitude comprehended in this Section, and added to what 
hath been before mentioned in the immediately preceding Section, 
does ſo fully and diſtinctly deſcribe the controverly about innate , 
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that it ought deſervedly for the future to prevent any diſpute in 
this matter. Yet, for further Illuſtration, I ſhall add what may 
weigh with thoſe that acknowledge the Spirit of Natare ; namely, 
that the humane Soul is no more a blank Table, than the Spirit of Va- 
ture, whoſe vital Ideas (the likeneſs of which we ſee in matter form'd 
ro the likeneſs of thoſe Ideas) the matter neither impoſes nor impreſ- 
{cs on that Spirit, but they being occaſionally moved act upon the 
Matter ſome certain way or other prepared, and form it into this 
or that Plaſma or Faſhion. And thus it is in the Norzons of the Soul 
and actual Ideas. They are not made out of external things, as if it 
were by meaſure or module, which ſhould limit, and, as it were, 
defgn and determine them, but are moved by the radical Ideas of the 


Soul, (which anſwer to the vital Ideas in the Spirit of Nature) to ſome 


Phantaſina, according to that radical Idea, and that intellectual too, as 
the vital Ideas are into ſome certain Faſhion, ſo limited and framed 
by a proper Idea. „ BL | 
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GAIN, whenas, we contend, that the true Idea of God repre ents him 


as a Being nèceſſarily exiſtent, aan therefore that he does wp 
Fe. Note in theſe Words, [as a Being, neceſſarily exiſting] that the 
word Exiſting ſignifies otherwiſe than, what follows, ſand therefore 
that he does ext] elſe we ſhould ſeem to prove one thing by the 
ſame. But by a Being zecefjarily exiſting muſt be underſtood ſuch a 
Being as that to whoſe Nature or Eſſence veceſſar) Exiſtence may be- 
long: Or whoſe 44« or habitude to Exzftence is the diſpoſition of 


Neceſſity, as in all things their Eſſence or Nature implies a ha bitude 


either of Contingency or Impoſſibility. And that this is the meaning 


of our Reaſoning, may be proved from many Place Which if 5. P. 
y 


in other things an angenious Perſon, had freely animadverted on, it 

would have prevented all occaſion of his cavilling at this Argument. 

Tentam Phyſico-Theolog. lib, 1. 17555 5 5 þ 
Nay, in that place he miſtakes upon a double account. Firſt, be- 


cauſe he reckons me in the number of thoſe, who eſteem thoſe Ar- 
guments of Cartes, viz. One in the third Meditation on the firſt Phi- 


loſophy, the other in the fiſth, as much as Archimedess demonſtrati- 


ons; whereas I always had a very mean opinion indeed of that argu- 
ment in the third Meditation, and which is put in the ſecond place 
in Princip. Philoph. Part 1. Art. 17. as you may ſee in the Preſace to 
the Autitode againſt Atheiſm, See. 6. But the other Argument which 
birt '0:curs in the Principles, I always judg'd firm. and ſolid (eſpeci- 
ally being apply*d the fame way I uſe to apply it.) als 


More- 
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Moreover, he miſtakes in this, that he, after a lame and deprav'd 
manner, propoſes that Argument, which I always eſpous'd as 
true. Which, if it were certainly ſo, would be a Sophiſm, as he 
calls it, not a fair Argument. So he propoſes it in theſe very words. 
Exiſtence, which is perfeition it ſelf, no otherwiſe conſtituted the Eſſence of 
any thing abſolutely perfect (to which, it is plain, all perfections per ſe do 
belong) than Rationality does the Eſſence of man. Therefore as it muſt be 
acknowledged impoſſible for man to be without Reaſon, ſo likewiſe that there 
is not any thing abſolutely perfect. Becauſe as Man, unleſs he were rational, 
could in no wiſe be ſuch ; fo unleſs there were perfection, there could be 

nothing abſolutely perfect ſuppos d, becauſe it would be more perfect if it 
exiſted. And a little further, A thing abſolutely perfect wants no Per- 
fection; but whatſoever does not exiſt, is deſtitute of any perfection: There- 
ore he that denies an Exiſtence abſolutely perfect, at the ſame time denies a 
thing abſolutely perfect to be abſolutely perfect, which is a contradiftion ; by 
which means from the Nature of a thing abſolutely perfect we conclude its 
Exiſtence. | 

Here I can ſcarce forbear uſing the fame words to this witty 
Gentleman, which he uſes to Cartes, merrily, wittily, and finely, and 
that's all ! Pray Sir, Is this my Argument, or your own ? I believe 
it's yours; for J am ſatisfied it's none of mine. For I do not, from 
the Exiſtence of the Nature of a Being abſolutely perfect, argue its 
Exiſtence ; but I diſcover its Exiſtence ſimply from the Eſſence, or Na- 
ture of a Being abſolutely perfect. For ſince the Nature of a Being 
abſolutely perfect is ſo order'd, that when other things in their own 
Ideas or Natures perceived by us, have a habitude or diſpoſition ei- 

ther of Contingency or Impoſſibility towards exiſtence, but that it only 
has a diſpoſition of NVeceſſiiy; we may truly and fafely conclude (if 
the Faculties of our minds be true) from this difpolkion neceſſary 
to exiſtence, That there is indeed a Being abſolutely perfect. Which is 
not proving Exiſtence from ſuppoſed Exiſtence, but to diſcover its 
Exiſtence from a ſuppos'd Idea, or the true Nature of a Being abſolutely 
perfect conceiv'd in our minds. : | 
And here I dare appeal even to the very knowledge and judg- 
ment of this ingenious Gentleman, that granting that a Being abſolute- 
5 Jeſt does exiſt (as the Mathematicians ſometimes find out the 
ſolution of a Problem by ſuppoſing it ſolv'd) whether or no he od 
not freely grant, that it did not meceſſarily exiſt contingently, or by 
chance, but by the privilege or prerogative of its own moft perfect Na- 
ture, Whoſe moſt perfect Nature might be a ſufficient, nay, neceſſary 
reaſon why it does exiſt. But now by the ſame reaſon that he de- 
clares why the Exiſtent ſhould exiſt; J plainly demonſtrate that it doth 
exiſt. For as he, by the privilege of his moſt perfect Nature, gives the 
reaſon why it exiſts, ſuppoſing it to exiſt ; ſo I from the ſame original, 
namely, from the Perfection of its Nature or Eſſence, ſhew that it 
does exiſt. For the perfection of that Eſſence is a ſufficient reaſon 
that it does exiſt, and why it ſhould exiſt. And the Reaſon is on both 
ſides in like manner diſtinct from exiſtence. 


Add 


— . 
- . 
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Add to this, that nothing can contingently exiſt, except a Free Agent 
be granted; and what Hobbs in another x unadviſedly allows, 
may here very juſtly and opportunely be allowed; to wit, That in 
the Eſſence of a Being abſolutely fete there may be a ſufficient reaſon 
why it exiſts, becauſe there may be the ſame zeceſſary reaſon of its Ex- 
iſtence, ſo that it is impoſſible it ſhould not exiſt, and that its Exiſtence 
is not altogether fer o But to aſſert, that all things which do ex- 
iſt, exiſt contingently, is the ſame as to aſſert, that they exiſt without 
reaſon or ſufficient cauſe. For if it were ſufficient, they would neceſſa- 
rily exiſt; if inſufficient, they would not exiſt at all. Therefore no- 
thing can exiſt of it ſelf, except that which in it ſelf hath a ſufficient 
reaſon of its own Exiſtence. Which, unleſs you would throw off all 
Faculties of humane Nature, can be competible with nothing except 
a Being abſolutely perfect, nor can it truly be competible with it. This 
is the force and meaning of our Argument, not wittily or archly 
feign*d, to amuſe withal, and ſeem to gain a victory where there is no 
enemy or adverſary to oppoſe. VN 

But beſides this general Defence of our demonſtration, T ſhall ob- 
ſerve ſome particular ſubtilties of this ſmart Writer, by which it will 
appear more clearly, that they no way affect our Argument. This 
Structure thus lamely founded, he complains to fail 3 a double So- 
phiſm. The Firſt is, He ſuppoſes to Be, (that is, to exiſt) a Being 
abſolutely perfect. For when I fay 4 Being abſolutely perfect, ſays he, 

the Thing abſolutely perfect is join'd to the Being as an Attribute, as if 
we ſhould ſay, 4 Being which is abſolutely perfect, (that is, which ex- 
iſts abſolutely perfect) for ſo he underſtands it. Whenas without 
doubt a Being that is abſolutely gra, ſignifies no more in this 
place than a Being abſolutely perfect, denoting not the Exiſtence, 
but the Nature of the Thing. Which is the moſt- common accepta- 
tion of the Word. But when he, with ſuch aſſurance, adds, It ought 
to be taken for a certain and ſtated Maxim, That the Complex Subject 
of any Propoſition, is always a Hypothetick Aſſertion, and he adds an Ex- 
ample, as, 4 neceſſary Being exiſts, that is, ſays he, if it be a neceſſary Be- 
ing, it exiſts; here again, unleſs the word [fr or it be] ſignify the 

Nature, not the Exiſtence, the Propoſition will be ludicrous and trifl- 

7 For the meaning is plain, if a neceſſary Being exiſts, it exiſts, 

But what Log#cian, though of the meaneſt capacity, could have given 

ſuch a meaning of this Propoſition ? And how widely different is it 
from Logick it ſelf, that a neceſſary Being ſhould be called a Subject 
complex, or a Term complex, when, as Ariſtotle ſays, it has no Con- 

nexion ? FOE : 
But he pretends to demonſtrate this more plainly from that So- 
phiſm, as he imagines, viz. Whatſoever exiſts is real, but the Griffon 
exiſting doth exit, Whereupon he preſently crys out, the Concluſion, 
which he recites, is abſurd! Which nevertheleſs, without doubt, is 
this, or nothing: Therefore a Griffon exiſting is a real Being. Which 
is a true Axiom : For he affirms neither Exiſtence nor Reality of the 
Griffon; but only affirms, the Griffon which exiſts is a real Being. 
As likewiſe the Aſſumption, The Griffon which exiſts, does exiſt. 


But whereas he neither affirms nor denies any thing, it is plain, that 


F 


— 
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the Griffon is no complex Term, but incomplex. And although the 
Concluſion were to be granted, yet he that grants it, is at liberty to 
deny that it is the Griffon that exiſts, for the Concluſion does not 
affirm it. We | 

But this Sophiſm which he imagines, though it is plain, 'tis nothing 
to the purpoſe, ought thus to be apply'd to the preſent purpoſe, 
Whatſoever exiſts, is a real Being; but a Being abſolutely perfe& 
exiſting, doth exiſt, Ergo, This is a frivolous way of arguing, and 
far from being to be impos'd on the Carteſiavs, nay, not on my elf, 
who in the beginning have fo plainly ſhewed my Argument to de- 
monſtrate, not Exiſtence by Exiſtence; but Exiſtence * Eſſence, truly 
and rightly perceived in the Mind. So little do theſe ſophiſtical 
Quirks help to enervate the force of our demonſtration. Moreover, 
T ſhall add to the preſent Fetch, that a Being abſolutely neceſſary, ior 
the ſame Reaſon that it is abſolutely neceſſary in its Nature, that is, 
rightly thus perceived by our Faculties, does moſt certainly exiſt ; 
ſuppoſing that our Faculties are true when we have this moſt certain 
Knowledge of its Exiſtence : And that a Being abſolutely perfect is 
ſuch, by the ſame clearneſs, is plain to our Faculties. But it were 
mere madneſs to affix this neceſſary Diſpoſition of exiſting to Matter, 
when its Eſſence is ſo vile and contemptible. Therefore what he adds 
beſides, in the Explanation of the firſt Sophiſm about the neceſſar 
Exiſtence to be annex'd to the Matter, whereby it neceſſarily exiſts, . 
is all ſo weak and incoherent, that I think it not worth while to 
dwell any longer on it. 


The other Sophiſm, in this Argument drawn from the Idea of a 


Being abſolutely perfect, he imagines to ariſe from the ignorance of 


the Uſe or Signification of Names, which denote nothing in their 
own Nature, beſides a bare notion of the thing, without any preſig- 
nification of exiſting, ſo that even its actual Exiſtence, which is inclu- 
ded in the formal Reaſon of a Being abſolutely perfect, does not de- 
monſtrate its real Exiſtence. Therefore, ſays he, from the aforeſaid A.- 
gument we draw this Conſequence, that the notion of a thing every way per- 
fect cannot be ſuppos'd, unlefi the Notion of Exiſtence be compriæ d with it: 
But whether aft Notions exiſt in deed, or in imapination, remains ſtill to 
be prov'd, But let this ingenious Perſon take care leaft he make the 
Carteſians, as filly and dull as he will have them, his Adverſaries, that 
from rhence only, becauſe a thing cannot be ſuppoſed abſolutely per- 
fect, except Exiſtence be ſuperadded to the reſt of the Attributes, or 
becauſe, by the Addition of this Exiſtence in the Idea to the reſt of 
the Perfections, a Being abſolutely perfect is concluded meceſſarily to 
exif, To ſpeak Truth, they do not argue fo, at leaſt T do not, as 
I have already ſhewn. For, as I have complain'd of before, this cun- 
ning Spark, very lamely and depravedly propoſes che Carteſian's Ar- 
gument, as if becauſe actual Exiſtence is neceſſary to che Conſummati- 
on of a Being abſolutely perfect, (though it is as much neceſſary in 
the finiſhing a pair of Bellows, or a pair of Tongs) that therefore 
they conclude it really to exiſt. But the Argument taken from the 
Idea of a Being abſolately perfect rightly diſpos'd, is quite another 
Thing. For no body ſuppoſing any thing concerning ata! . 

y 
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by which a Being abſolutely perfect may be complete, only contem- 


plating the true and genuine Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect (at the 
{me time doubting its actual Exiſtence, or at leaſt ſuſpending his 
Aſſent) and obſerving in it the diſpoſitiou neceſſary to Exiſtence, ( though 
in other Ideas he only obſerves the Contingency or Impoſſibility) from 
this d1/poſitzon afterwards of the Neceſſity to Exiſtence, he concludes 
it really to exiſt, For what, I would feign know, can exiſt, but 
that which in its own Nature or Idea, hath a Diſpoſition of Neceſſity 


- 


. 


to Exiſtence, not of Contingency or Impoſſivility ? | 

But here to ſuſpe& any Fallacy or Sophiſm couchd in arguing from 
an Exiſtence to Exiſting, 1s poor and ridiculous. For to what Exiſtence 
belongs by an inviolable and anavoidable right, (whether Metaphyſical or 


Logical) undoubtedly to the ſame belongs Exiſting, nor can we depart - 


from it, it we appeal to the proper Faculties of our Mind. And this 
is too unskilfully urged by this Perſon, in other things ingenious e- 
nough ; for in theſe Cavils he confounds Exiſtence and Eſſence, which 
ought to be taken in a diſtinct manner, and not haſtily, leaſt they 


mix with a Being abſolutely perfect. For, I fay, Exiſtence is not con- 
tain'd in its Eſſexce, properly ſo called, but a Diſoſition only neceſſary 


to Exiſtence. Which indeed ſince the very preciſe Eſſence of a Being 
abſolutely perfect does plainly include, from thence by a moſt certain 
Inference we conclude it to ext. Which we cannot conclude from a 
pair of Bellows, a pair of Tongs, or any Thing elſe. 

Laſtly, to omit nothing that may ſeem of Moment, let us obſerve 
that Argument of Anſelm againſt the Fool, who ſaid in his heart, 
There is uno God, namely, God is that, than which nothing greater can be 
imagined, which he that well underſtands, certainly underſtands that ſo to 
be, that in Imagination or Thought he cannot not be. He therefore that 
underſtands God ſo to be, cannot think him not to be. I muſt confeſs, if 
any one will candidly interpret Anſelm, he will find that he has 


done no more than what we have before more elaborately and di- 


ſtinctly deſcribed, and from the preciſe Eſſence of 4 Being abſolutely per- 
fe, repreſented to our Mind, will conclude its Exiſtence. But he has 
no ſooner produced this Argument of Anſelm, than he ſays, it is con- 
futed by a certain Learned and Ingenious Man, as Carthaſianus ſays, and 


wittily reprimanded by him, among other things, adding, I know not 


who is the greater Fool, he that takes this to be the Conſequence ; or the Fool 


that ſaid in his Heart, There is no God. Here is noiſe indeed, but 1 


do not ſee the Wit. But in my opinion this ingenious Gentleman 
childiſhly blabs thoſe things which do not become a learned or wit- 


ty Man. Indeed it looks like ſome lewd and profane Fellow, too 


ques inclining to Atheiſm, that with ſo rude and barbarous a Scoff 
ould abuſe the ſacred Meaning of the divine Anſelm. But how 
ac:ompliſhed a Wit this poor Wretch is, let the Scotiſts judge, who 
are reputed the moſt acute of all the School-men, and who ever de- 
ſended the Argument of Anſelm againſt the heavy Thomiſts with invin- 

One TRarees 5 
Nay, I appeal to this S. P. himſelf, in whoſe Treatiſe, though 
there be many ingenious and learned things, yet there are none a- 
mong them fo bright and true, as thoſe which he hath in Lib. 2, 
Cap. 4. Of the Divine Subſtance and Eſſence, pag. 306, 307, a ſeqq- 
RE ; rom 
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From whence we vill tranſcribe ſome paſſages, to ſhew how vaſtly 


different they are from the profane Genious and ſpurious Wit of the 
aforeſaid Raſcal. Befides what he ſays in Pag. 303. He makes the ne- 


_ ceſſity of exiſting the principal and chief Perfection of all Things; and in 


the ſame Page, he adds further, Al other Things, beſides God himſelf, 


or the Divine Eſſence, as Things which do not ſubſiſt by an mtrinſuck 


neceſſity of Nature, are ſuch as want ſome Canſe, by whoſe power and 
help they must ſubſiſt; and he repeats the fame in the following page, 
namely, Thoſe things which exiſt not, by the virtue and perfection of 4 
proper Eſſence, want ſome real influence whereby they may exiſt, &c. Be- 
ſides theſe, he more plainly and largely philoſophizes on this Theme, 
Pag. 306. where he aſſerts, So great is the Actuality of the Divine E. 
ſence, that it would be the pd | contradiftion and impoſſibility for it 


not to be; from whence he makes it appear, That the Infinitude of a 


bare and only Divine Eſſence, ſetting aſide all other Attributes, is plac'd in 
a moſt abſolute neceſſity of Being, by which, as by infinite Intervals, it is 
different from a No-Being. Ihe ſame which the School-men mean, when 
they teach God to be a pure Att, &c. And pag. 307. But the Divine Eſſence 
is by ſuch innumerable intervals different from a. No- being, and does fo 
exclude all Potentiality, that it directly oppoſes it, &c. 

Again, pag. 308. Although we only ſay, God is of himſelf negatively, 
yet it is neceſſary that his poſitive foundation be affiewd; namely, the Im- 
menſity of Divine Perfection, the Root, Cauſe, or Foundation, which hath 
10 Cauſe ; for although he cannot produce himſelf, yet he is of that Exape- 
rance alone of Perfection, becauſe he cannot be produced. And he adds, 


Although God. be not properly from himſelf, yet he is owing to himſelf, 


becauſe he is not from another, nor doth he want another's Help, ſo far as 


by the immenſe Exuperance of his own Perfection it comes to paſs, that he re- 
quires no Cauſe from whence he (bould be produced. And pag. 309. For 


that which is of ſo mh feftion that it can give it ſelf immenſe E/- 


ſence, (for ſo we may ſafely ſay) how much more can he give all other per- 


fection whatſoever, ſince there are no Attributes of a. more ample Perfection 
than the immenſe and inexhauſtible Eſſence of God, &c. And he adds, pag. 
310. Which reaſon, although it may ſeem more fine than uſual, and therefore 
cannot be fully expreſſed in Words ; yet I do not queſtion bat it will be ſolid 
to any one that ſeriouſly weighs it. And in the tame page, Since therefore 
whatſoever belongs to the Nature of God, either by manner of Eſſence, or 
by manner of Attribute, can depend on no Cauſe; J do not ſee after what 
manner he could preſcribe any certain Module of Perfection to himſelf, un— 
lofi he were produc'd of himſelf, &c. 
All which Paſlages, if we ſeriouſly conſider and dilgently compare 
them one with another, the Reſult will be this: That the Divine F(- 
ſence being moſt perfect in all reſpetts, or of an unbounded and infinite p#- 
fection, as being producible of no other thing, nor of it ſelf, by the imme- 
diate virtue and perfection of its own bare Eſſence alone, without any pro- 
duttive Cauſe, it neceſſarily exiſts, This is what he in ſo many words 
and ſentences ſo laboriouſly and copioully ſeems in this Chapter to 
inculcate, contrary to what he hath done 1 /. 1. Cap. 5. where he 


takes as much pains to deltroy this very Argument. 


Hom 


— 
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How is that Hector chan 4 who oft rare > 
With proud Achilles's rich ſpoiPa adorn d. 


How unlike is he to that S. P. who in his firſt Bool having refuted 


and deſtroy'd not only the Greeks, eſpecially the Platonicks, but 

the Carteſians, and at laſt even himſelf, and "wir is more 3 
than the Carteſians, with a more than Hectoriau pride had inſulted over 
the holy Anſelm, and too vain-gloriouſſy triumph d over them all; 
yet here at laſt changing his mind for the better, for which 1 heartily 
congratulate him, at laſt, as it were of his own accord, being convin- 
ced by the very evidence of the thing, he ſubmits; and by à certain 
noble and unexpected Euthuſiaſm, and lucid inſpiration o mind, re- 
turns to that Truth, Which he not only ſeem'd to fly from, but en- 


deavoured to deſtroy by the moſt ſubtil Sophiſms, and cunning far- 


fetch'd Quirks. Thus it is with ſublime Wits, they had rather be inſiruct- 
ed by themſelves than by others; | | hed 
In the mean time it is a moſt pleaſing fight to me; after fo ne 
a diſpute and the inſeſtuous ſhafts of the accurate and ſharp Wits 


fo fiercely darted againſt the Platonicks, Carteſians, the moſt worthy 


Stilling fleet, and the moſt Reverend Anſelm, formerly honoured wit 
the Archiepiſcopal Mitre of Canterbury, to ſee this renowned Cham- 
ion turn his Arms upon himſelf, and not only attack himſelf, but 
nk and ſucceſsfully aſſault others. 
For who but Ajax, Ajax could orecome? 
and plainly agreeing with all of us in this, that from the infinite 
Perfection of the divine Eſſence, its exiſtence may be demonſtrated, So that 
at laſt that arch Wag, who with his witty jeſts ſo brutiſhly and un- 
civilly ridiculed that folid argument 0 the Reverend Anſelm, may 
battle the Thomiſts by himſelf, and be hereafter deſervedly hiſs'd and 
laughed at by the witty and ingenious. © This is the wiſh'd for end 
of this Tragicomedy, and Truth triumphs in ſafety. ; ws 
Sec. 8. p. 23. l. 44. And then ſix ſuch will equalize. him, & c. This 


Aſſertion depends upon this Hypotheſis, namely; Since every part of 


an Infinite is infinite, there may be ſuppoſed ſomething more infinite 
than an Infinite, leaſt any one ſhould think a Spirit of ſix times leſs 


power than God, not to have infinite power. There is a very great 


ſubtilty in this, which many years ſince I have canvaſs'd in a Poem, 
entituled, Democritus Platoniſſans, or the Infinitude of Worlds; To 
which I refer the Reader that underſtands Exgliſh. Cong 


Sect. 9. p. 24. l. 4. Is rather my Mina's than my Thoughts e "That is, - 


the thought of the mind, rather than the mind's own. 
Sect. 10. p. 24. I. 8. And ſo neither of them would be God, &c. Be- 


cauſe God is a Being abſolutely perfect, ſuch as no Being can be 


thing 


gs, ſo that whatſoever perfection there be in the Univerſe, (which 


the Greeks call = , that is within the compaſs of all real Beings, 
both in reſpect of Generals and all Individuals, either this very Being 
muſt be abſolutely perfect, or at leaſt proceed from it. So that it is 
8 incongruous to imagine a moſt 1 7% =, which may contain 


" 0 


which does not in it ſelf, partly formally, partly PO contain all 
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all and every thing, and yet at the ſame time to acknowledge ſome. 
thing beſides it, or without it, as to ſuppoſe a Being abſolutely perfect, 
and yet to allow ſomething beſides it, and independent of it. For it 
is one thing to be a Horſe abſolutely perfect, or a Man abfolute in al 
reſpects, and another thing to be a Being. abſolately; perfect. For thoſe 
perfections are finite and limited, and therefore there may be more 
Horſes or Men of that ſort conceived. Nor can that witty anſwer 
of hop be allowed here, who hearing a Slave, that Was offar'q to 
Sale, anſwer one that asked him what he could do, he boaſting ſaid, 
he could do every thing, and the fame Perſon asking him what he 
could do, he anſwered, he could do nothing, for there was nothing 
left for him to do; I fay, this witty: jeſt would not be allowed here, 


| becauſe although ſpecifick perfections of things finite may be repeat- 


ed and communicated to more ſubjects, than one; yer in à Being 
compleatly and abſolutely perfect, and reſtrained by no limitation, 
this jeſt would prove a ſolid argument, if any one ſhould immediate. 
ly conclude that there is nothing left which either is; or can be any 
Bein independentl of this Being compleatly and abſolutely perſeck, 
which either formally or effectively contains in it ſelf whatſoever is, or 
can be imagined to be ſpecifick or individual. Wherefore to acknow- 
ledge any thing independent of it, is a moſt plain contradiction. 80 
certainly may we conclude the Unity of the Deity, from the Nature 
or Idea of it. i ee tears e | 
9991! | 
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On Book I. Char. 9. Sect. 3. p. 26. *. 3 5 


F me conſult our own Faculties, and the Idea of God, utterly impoſſible, 
&c., The Idea of a God, or of a Being compleatly and abſolutely 
perfect, plainly argues his Exiſtence. And his Exiſtence doth altoge- 
ther take away, or prevent the Exiſtence of any thing which is not 
dependent of it ſelf as the original of all things. „ | 
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On Book I. Char. 10. Sect. 8. Pag. 31. l. 14. 


5 
1 


CET many of them worſhip but Stocks and Stones, &c. This is not 
Y _ altogether true, that moſt Nations want the knowledge of one 
omnipotent God, the Creator of Heaven and Earth. Nay, thoſe 


two moſt learned Men Dr. Ralph Cudworth, and Dr. Edward Stilling- 


fleet, in their late Treatiſes, have ſubſtantially and largely demonſtra- | 
| | | | | te 5 
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ted, that moſt, if not all Nations, have acknowledged one God and 
Father of all things. „ 

I bid. Sect. 10. Pag 7 2. I. 5. have been ſtupid Idolaters, 8c. That 
truly cannot be denied. Yet it no way hinders their retaining a 
knowledge of the one God, from whom all things are, as the two 


forefaid great Men have ſhewn in their Treatiſes. 1 5 


8 th. N * ® ry 2 ” 1 


SC H OLIA 


On Book II. CHAP. i. pag. 39. 1. 23. 


— 


HETHER ſimply ſpermatical, 3 alſo and intellectu- 
al, Cc. It is very difficult to prove that the Spirit of Nature, 
or ſpermatick ſpirit of the World is void of all ſenſe. But that it wants 
Underſtanding} and Free-will, we have abundantly Shen in our Ex- 
chiridion Metaph cum, s Wa”, ODIN 
Ibid. Sect. 6. pag. 40. I. 2. And cancelled the Liws thereof. Theſe 
Laws of Matter I found to be fewer afterwards, than when I wrote 
theſe things. For I do not think the Union of the parts of Matter 
ought to be referr'd to its quiet, but to the vital conſtriction of the 
ſpirit of Nature. But there are two other fountains of the Mecha- 
nick Laws of Matter, which I think is to our advantage to obſerve 
here, and they are Impenetrability, and its Moveableneff from the exter- 
nal impulſe of Bodies, that no body may wonder that the Earth being 
plac'd in a Vortex, is moved about the Sun. g 


Ibid. Lin. 9. As in little pieces of wood naturally bewed, &c. When 1 


wrote theſe things, as I have a little before intimated, the prejudices of 
the Carteſian Philoſophy ſtuck a little too cloſe to my mind. But when 
theſe clouds were diſperſed, I preſently perceiv*d the motion of the 
World to be no ways mechanick, much leſs the anion of the parts 
of Matter, but that both were vital. Nor that the Phenomenons of 
the world were produc'd by one certain univerſal impreſſion of 
motion made at once, but by a certain vital energy of the ſpiritof Na- 


ture, perpetuated by the vital Ideas planted in it by God, to this ve- 


ry day. See Preface to Enchirid. Ethic, ſect. 14, 15, 16, & ſeq. 
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On Boox II. Cray. 2. Sect. 1. pag. 41. l. 21. 
AS eſtabliſb'd by a Principle of Wiſdom and Counſel, or at leaſt ap- 
18 . I added” this becauſe then I ſuſpected many 
things might be made by mere mechanick reaſons, from that general 
impreſſion of motion. But now I perceive all things, which are made 


in the free courſe of Nature, are not only approv'd of by the Divine 
5 O 2 Wiſdom, 
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Wiſdom, but that their Laws were implanted in the fririt of Nature, 
by the help of God. 5 i 
Ibid. Sect. 3. I. 38. A coincident . the Axis of the Earth, &c, 
This coincident Poſition muſt be ſuppos'd to be always parallel to it ſelf; 
For a Paralleliſm is ſuppos'd in wright one of the three Poſitions. But 
for the more eaſily underſtanding the difficulties of this ſecond Poſh. 
tion, I have taken care to ſubjoin a Scheme in which the Earth is 
moved about the Sun in this Poſition. | 
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AB is the Axis of the Earth always parallel to it ſelf, lying on the Plain 
of the Ecliptick C DEF.” B is the North Pole, A is the South Pole. In 


C and E is the Equinox throughout the whole Earth. But as the Earth 


moves from C towards D, the dark Hemiſphere A K LM about the 
ſouth Pole A goes back a little from A to K, and about the north 
Pole it goes as much from B to G, and then from K to L, and from 
G to H, and laſtly from L to M, and from H toI; where the dark 
Hemiſphere almoſt terminates in the AquinoQtial line. Whence it 
plainly appears, which we have faid, that they who live under the 
Artick Circle are dark more than 130 days. For there are 67 degrees 
between G and I, through which the dark Hemiſphere paſſes as it 
moves from G to I; which degrees it meaſures over again when it 
goes back from M to H, and from H to G, and at laſt to B. As it 
is in E, where the Earth is in another Aquinoctial Point. And the 
ſame reaſon ſerves for the reſt of the inhabitants of the Earth between 
G and , nay, and between H and I, except that being 1 
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diſtant from the Æquator, the Night is ſhorter. As for any thing elfe 
which we have hinted, either in relation to this coincident Po Ition, 
or to the Perpendicular, it may eaſily be underſtood, by obſerving 
the Scheme, ſo that we need dwell no longer on theſe things. 
Ibid. Sect. 13. pag. 46. l. 3: As croſs and violent a breach of that 
univerſal Law of Gravity, &c. The nature of Gravity is to force a Body 
downwards; but when it is ſuppos'd in liquid Bodies by this preſſure 
downwards to lift up the lower parts of the liquid matter, ſuppoſe 
in the mouth of a Bottle inverted, ſtopt and thrown into the Sea. 
Which Inſtance doth not much differ from the Experiment of the Air- 
Pump; for the Pump with the Sucker, anſwers to the Bottle with the 
ſtopper, the external Air to the Sea-water, and the Air inclos'd in 
the Bottle, to the ſubtil matter in the Pump. Yet it would be im- 
poſſible for this to be done without the gravitation of ſome parts intb 
others, if it can be ſuppos d to be done fo. But ſince this actual gra- 
vitation of ſome parts into others doth not only contradi& reaſon, 
but alſo common ſenſe and experience, it is plain, this Phænomenon 
cannot be performed mechanically, that is, not by the portruſion of 
ſome parts into others, but by the vital conduct and diſpoſition of the | 
ſpirit of Nature. | =p WT ns 3 _ 
Ibid. I. 44. That does tag ſo ſtoatly and reſolately againſt the meclianick | 
Laws of Matter, &c. This muſt undoubtedly be fo expreſſed for the 1 
more diſtin& perception and underſtanding of things. But if we 
would more ſeriouſly and accurately philoſophize, we ought to re- 
member that the ſpirit of Nature does not ſo much ſtrugglè with the 
mechanick Laws of matter, as prevent them, and that the motion of 
worldly matter, except by accident, is no where mechanichal, but vital. 
Ibid. Sect. 14. pag. 47+ I. 12. To meet him at his houſe in Gotham, 
&c. Gotham is a Town in England, famous for the ridiculous jeſts and 
blunders of the inhabitants. Among whiich are recounted theſe two 
of the Cheeſes and Iron Trevet. 5 ds. 
| Thid. I. 19. Hard and ſoft, rigid and fluid, &c. Which thing the 
ſimple mechanick motion and matter cannot do, as I have often incul- 
cated in theſe Scholia's. Becauſe the parts of matter, which never- 
theleſs is neceſſary to ſenſible fluidity, cannot hold together without 
the ſpirit of Nature. 7X 171. 
Ibid. 1. 23. The as pre above-mentioned, &c. For the aforeſaid Fools 
are commonly called the Wiſe-men of Gotham. N 
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On Boox II. Char. V. Sett. 2. pag. 52. I. 30. 


M7 T ſo equally compreſs, or bear againſt, &c. But how little this 
conjecture prevails, may be eaſily ſeen in theſe fimple Pha- 
nomenons, Euchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 10. 5 ITO]. 27 + 
Sect 3. ibid. pag. 53. I. 12. Nor is it any botch or gap at all, & c. My 
too great eſteem of the Carteſian Philoſophy was the cauſe of my phi- 


loſophizing after this manner here; But for what reaſons I have 
| 9 8 © 3 changed 
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changed my mind, you may ſee Pref. Enchirid. Ethic. ſect. 16. and Ex. 


chirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 9. ſet. 6. & 12, 


Ibid. I. t 5. For ſuch are the az: , or ſeminal Reaſons, &c. 
As concerning theſe ſeminal Reaſons, whether they are diſtinct parti. 
cular Subſtances or one common ſpirit of Nature; See the Treatiſe 
of the Immortality of the Soul, lib. 3. cap. 12, & 13. | 
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SCHOLIA 
On Boox II. Chap. 8. Set 3. pag. 63. 1 37. 


[THERE jou fright away the Bird, and then ſeize the empty Neſt, &c. 
VV WhichT would have to be thus underſtood ; that they in no 
wiſe animate men more fiercely to the readier deſtruction of brute 
Animals; but make their minds more gentle and benign, and mollify 
their grief conceiv'd by ſuch too frequent ſpectacles, and preſerve 
the Reverence of divine Providence free from the unjuſt ſuſpicions 
and reproaches of profane men. | 


.$CHOLIA 
On Boox II. Cue. 9. Sed. 10. pag. 61. 1.8. 
1. K E thoſe Ovens in Exp! Hinge | freaks of, Bibliothec. Hiſlor. 


| lib. 1. pag. 47. where Pen in praiſe of the induſtry and art 
of the 5 Bid, and feeders of Geeſe in Ægypt, he 1 ys, they 
do not aſſiſt the birds, but they themſelves working after « wonderful man. 
ner, according to their underſtanding and art, are not deſtitute of à natural 
exergy. Here is no mention of Ovens, but I believe J may under- 
ſtand Diadorus according to what occurs in Julius Scaliger de Subtil, 


Exercit. 23. For at Cairo in Egypt they build Ovens one over another, 


in the Center of which there is a hole ; through which the force of 
the fire, which otherwiſe would be miſchievous, exhales: In the 
bottom they make a moderate fire. In the upper floor of the arches 
they lay many hundreds of Eggs, which in due time being hatch'd, 
they ſell by tale, not by meaſure. Then they take a pale or bucket, 
which as they fill, they diſpoſe of. And thus I think Diodorus may 
be expounded by Scaliger. See Cardan de Subtil. lib. 12. 


Ibid. Sect. 1 1. l. 26. Nature does as it were wipe clean the T able-book 


firſt, &c. Nothing is more often inculcated þy that excellent phyſical 


Inveſtigator of Nature G. Harvy than this obſervation. In his Trea- 
tiſe de Generatione Animalium, Exercit. 15. that part of the Egg, which 
they call the Eye, and the white colliguament out of which the young 
one is ſorm'd, and in which the punttum ſaliens is firſt concerv'd, he 
deſcribes as a liquor moſt clearly reſulgent, and finer than any cryſtallin? 
moiſture, Though this happens not only to Oviparous, but allo to V7. 
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wiperous Animals. For he concludes that Exercitation with this pretty 


ſtory; Not. long (ine, ſays he, I ſhewd our moſt gracious Ning and 
2 a fætus taken from 4 Deer, about the 'bignefi of a long Peaſe,” per- 
felt in all its members. A curioſity of Nature very grateful, Which frtus 


exact and conſummate floated in this white, lucid, cryſtalline liquor (as it 


| were in.a moſt clear Veſſel) which was about the bi a Pipeor's e 

aol b with a * pellucid Tunicie. WH leber he 232 
be the nouriſhment of thefts. For whatſoever begins the fertus 
from a pure homogeneous maſs, finiſhes it from the like matter. 
This he determines primogenious moiſture, ¶ Exercitat. 7.) that is, the 
cryſtalline colliquament by which, as the fetus is made, fo it is nou- 
riſh'd by it to extreme old Age; that is, by this Dew, (as, accord- 
ing to Hard, the Arabians call it) by which all parts of the body are 
moiſtened, the very aliment it ſelf which is taken, doth not nouriſh 
before it is converted into this homageneous liquor. Therefore this Ho- 
mogeniety and fluidity is always neceſſary to matter, that the plaſtick 


ower of the Soul, which is as well diſcern'd in the preſerving the 


living body, as in the forming it, ſhould preſerve its parts intire. 
Which may be eaſily conceiv'd to be done in the generation of 
Animals, by the Seed compos'd of particles, which proceed from all 
rts of the Animal, as well becauſe it is not to be ſuppos'd but 
that the moiſture will be more foul and cloudy, than clear and tran- 
| ſparent ; as alſo that ſome particles would be wanting, which ſhould 
conſtitute the parts proper to the Male, becauſe, according to Harvy, 
the coitus of the male contributes nothing material to the fætus after it 
is conceiv'd, except only a certain vivificr contagium. For he lays it 
down for certain, that the effuſion of ſeed from the Cotk never enters 
the womb of the Hen, nor that if the ſtag remains in the womb of 
the Deer, but that it comes to nothing before conception. 
Ibid. 39. Being incompetible to the liquid matter it ſelf, &c, The learn- 
ed Gliſſon is of another opinion, whoſe opinion I have examined in my- 
Scholia upon Enchirid. Metaphyſic. cap. 5. Sect. 8. 
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On Book II. Chr. 11. Sect. 4. pag. þ 177 00 
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an Angle-rod, and their long bills to the Line and Hook, & t. 

® Theſe are Arxiſtotle's words, Ke? e \F mims'\'s ws AN wdmp 

a, M, rf 3 fyges ole igt x} N &ynrens That is, the neck of 

theſe creatures is like to a fiſhing-rod, and their Bill to a line and 

hook. And therefore they uſe their neck for a fiſfing- red, and their 

long bill for a line and hook, as Theodorus Giza renders it, Aiſlot. de 
part. animal. lib. 4. ſect. 12. INS en e OE DIRK") 


Ibid. Sect. 6. pag. 75. l. 3. As that Copper-ring, with u Greek Inferi. 


Ption upon it, &c. Take the whole matter thus from Geſner. A Pike 


year 


was taken in a lake near Hylprun, an imperial City of Sweden, in the 
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: year 1407. about the Gills of which under the skin, there appear'd 


a Copper-ring, with this Inſcription, *E4# v . ix mary Nine aaiſbn pa- 
10. Sundele quad 7% KOT hin beets g. z, Xe e Th be e, N Oxrecelu, 4. o. >, 
that is, I am that Fiſh that was firſt put into this lake, by the hands 
of the Emperour Frederick II. the fifth day of October 1230. Geſner. 
Nomenclat. Aquatil. Animal. part 2. Theſe words (as Joannes Dalburg us 
Biſhop of Mormes, interprets them) ſound too much of the {+ By 
But the ſtory depends upon the credit of the Author. 
Ibid. Sect. 11. pag. 77. |. 18. That there is not any Bird that only flies, 
as the Fiſh only ſwims. I do not in the leaſt queſtion but that Ariſtotle 
has rightly conjectur'd on this thing. For that fo celebrated ſtory of 


the Manucodiate does not in the leaſt prejudice his conjecture; which 


ſtory, ſome years after the publiſhing this laſt Edition of the Antidote, 
J found plainly to be ſo. For a certain friend of mine, one J. Malle, 
a very civil and ingenious Perſon, who had made ſeveral Voyages to 
the Eaſt-Indies, among other foreign rarities, preſented me with a Bird 
of Paradiſe, and withal told me almoſt, the ſame that mariners are 
ſaid to tell to m6 ory and Pighafetta; namely, That the legs of them 
were generally pull'd off by thoſe that took them. But the bird which 
he gave me, was intire with legs on, in all reſpects like to that 
which Cardan deſcribes ; except that it had no cavity, ſuch as Cards 
imagin'd, (the want of which he would not have wonder'd at, if he 
had ſeen the feet, which are a ſpan in length, ſuch as this bird of 
mine hath) and not only one, ſtring but two, and thoſe two.growing 
not out of the Tail, as he ſays, but out of the back, and almoſt of 
the ſame length as he deſcribes. This honeſt ingenuous man was the 
firſt, that extricated me from that vulgar miſtake of the Manucodiae 
having no feet. Whoſe name I thought my ſelf bound in [gratitude 
to mention here. - n "> 21 30M | 27 
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7 BY: adjudge the honour of an Hymn to the wiſe Creator of it. Not 


that Galen compos'd any Verſe or poetick Hymn, but only 
compares his own Diſſertation of the Uſe of the parts, to an Hymn ſung 
at the Altar. Galen's words are theſe; q obs F Ut, minmis, &c. As 
with the harmonious Poets there is the ſtrophe, and Antitroplie, ſo is the 
third the Epode, which, one ſtanding at the Altar, ſings, as they ſay, in ppaiſ- 
of the Gods. To which likening this expreſſion, we have tranſpos d its ap- 


 pellation. He certainly here likens his Treatiſe of the Uſe of the parts 


ſtration t 


gers and Toes, & c. See again Enchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 28. ſect. 10. . 


in the humane Body, to an Epod ſung at the Altars of the Gods. F 
Ibid. Sect. 3. pag. 79. l. 3 5. It i evident that this Organ is ſo exquiſite» 
ly framed * that purpoſe, &c. See the figure of the Eye, and tlie Illu- 
iti ereof, Enchirid. Metaphyſic. cap. 24. ſet. 9. 
Ibid. Sect. 5. pag. 80. 1. 40. The tendons of the ſecond joynts both of Fin- 


Ibid. 
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| Thid. Sect. 6. pag. 80. I. 43. Ian may add to theſs the notable contri- 
vance f the Heart, &c. As to the Fabrick of the Valves and Veins of 
the Heart, we have briefly taken notice of them, in our Enchiridion 
MS: but without any Figures, as we here explain them by. 
Therefore ſuppoſe the Heart cut in two tranſverſly A A. In which 
appears the right Ventricle BB. The left CC. The Coat of the 
Heart DD. The Vena Cava, with its Auricle EHF. The Vena Ar. 
terioſa G. The Arteria venoſa, with its Auricle A. The Aorta I. 
Moreover let the Vena Cava be diſſected with the right Ventricle K. 
where are likewiſe the Tricuſpides Valvulæ L. But the Vena Arte- 
rioſa muſt be diſſected with the Ventricle M. and the Valvulæ Sig- 
moides N. The great Artery or Aorta diſſected with the left Ven- 
Tom. 2. 25 | p. 92. 
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tricle of the-Heart O. The Valvulz Semilunares P. And the Ar- 
| tera venoſa with the Ventricle Q. The two Valvulz Mitrales R. To 
all which add the _—_ of the Vein S. With its Valvulz as well 


ſingly in T, as doubly in U. Which are fo form'd, that they may 
_ tranſmit the blood aſcending from the Body towards the Heart, and 
prevent its going back. All the Blood therefore from all parts 185 
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body is let into the right ventricle B. through the paſſage of the Vena 
Cava, nor can it return by reaſon of the Valvulæ Tricuſpides L LL, 
which belonging to the ventricle of the Heart, eaſily let in the Blood, 
but do not let it paſs: back; therefore it goes out thorough the paſ. 
ſage gf the Vena Arterioſa into the Lungs, nor does it regurgitate into 
the ſame Ventricle, by reaſon. of the, Valvulz Sigmoides NN N. 
which, belong to the entrance, and hinder its return. Therefore it goes 
through the' Lungs into the: left Ventricle of the Heart, which the 
Valvulæ Mitrales RR eaſily: tranſmit thither, nor; ſuffer it to return, 
becauſe they incline to the entrance within. Therefore it is at laſt 
refunded into the Body by the left Ventricle of the Heart, through 
the entrance of the Aerta, nor can it regurgitate by, reaſon of the 
\ formation of the ſemilunary Valvulæ PPP. which on the left Ven- 
tricle belong to the entrance. And by this Artifice of Nature is the 
Circulation of the Blood performed. | 
Ibid. Sect. 13. pag. 82. 1.44. Ia that Antipathy between the Ape and 
the Snail, &c. The thing which I here hint is very pleaſantly related 
by Eraſmus, And likewiſe Johnſton briefly, and as it were paſſant, 
tells the ſame ſtory, adding, that if an Ape were to be incloſed in a 
ring or Circle of Snails, ſhe would not dare to tduch them. Whence 
by the Snail put upon a Boy's head, which Eraſmus alſo relates, 
may be meant the Cockle ; but it is more probable that Era/-ms means 
the Snail properly ſo called, which being ty'd to the chains, he ſays, 
the Ape endeavours to beat off with his hind feet. Nor does it con- 
tradict what he fays of the Snail 8 upon the Boy's head, and co- 
ver'd with his Cap; for a Snail is ſo ſmall, that it may eaſily be cover- 
ed witha Cap. And truly the Antipathy is ridiculous enough, though 
the Story may relate to the Snail, and not to the Cockle; but it is 
all one to me of which it is underſtood. See Eraſmi Amicitiam, and 
Johnſton. Hiſtor. Natur. de Quaaruped, lib. 3. Titul. 2. Chap. 2. 


SS CGHOL EA 
On Book III. Cray. 1. Sect 2. pag. 86. l. 39. 


HAT he was pay'd home, and puniſh'd in his Son, &c. Perz. 
to Valerius Maximus. Who although, ſays he, he did not fut- 
fer thoſe puniſhments he deſerv'd, yet after his death was puniſt'd 
in the diſgrace of his Son, though he eſcap'd whilſt living. For the 
Son, after a luxurious life, which had brought upon him ſo great 4 
weakneſs of ſight that he could not endure the Sun, nor any light, being 
baniſh'd Syracuſe, and deprived of his Kingdom, led the moſt ſordid 
life, 91 was forced to teach School for Subſiſtence. On which Ovi 
ſays thus, 1 9 


— — — 


— 


Ine Syracuſia modò formidatus in Urbe, 
Vix humili diram reppulit arte famem. 


2 * 
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C H A P. II, III. 
N r era ; 


Hie, whom at Syracuſia all men did dread, 


Is forc d by little Arts to get "his Bradl. 


nnn Eu 21179 1 791 a 
of whoſe moſt abject condition if the Father were ſenſible, whickt 
might be according to Ariſtotle, if I miſtake! not, in his Ethicks to M. 
chomachus, the Soul of Dionyſius was afflicted at the calamities of his 
Son. But this ſuppoſing the Immortality of Souls, I confeſs the ar- 
gument is not very proper here nt 4, - EO 
Ibid. Sect. 4. pag. 88. J. 29. Who had no end or intereſt, &c. To 
which add, nor were ſuborned by thoſe who propos'd any ſuch end 
W Fe, een 0 
Ibid. I. 3 3. Leave any ſenſible effect behind them. Add to this, It is 
certain that theſe things were not invented by the Narrator, or any 
things done by him, or another, and imputed to a Damon or Spirit : 
Which in things of this nature cannot be done, as for Example, A 
Boy bewitched on a ſudden, crys out, that he ſaw a Witch upon. the 
wall, pointing his finger to the very place, and one of the company 
with a knife ſtriking the fame 7 the boy crys out that the 
Witch's hand look d ounded, and bloody; the company go to the 
houſe of the ſaid Witch, and find her freſh wounded in that very 
art. It is plain, this thing could not he invented, nor be ſuppos'd 


to be done by the Witch. 0 


— 


— — ith 1 
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on Book Hl. Cue. 2. Seft. 4. pag. go. I. 2. 
ROM one Mrs. Dark concerning her own Husband, &c. Nor did 


ſhe only tell me the Story, but two other eye-witneſſes (her 
daughter, if I miſtake not, and her maid) affirm'd the fame thing. 


_  —_———cnﬀ_ — i + 
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SCHOOL 1 A 
On Book III. Car. 3. Sect. 4. pag. 92. J. 30. 


0 E was diſcharged upon the top of the Oak at that laſt Thunder- 
clap, Cc. The == of Remigius are: On a ſudden, as ſoon as 
the Clap of Thunder was heard, a Woman appear*d hung on the top of an | 
Oak, which was in the neighbourhood, of whom the Cloud (as is believ'd) : 
had with ſo much force diſcharg*d it ſe 6 Which words are not ſo to 7 
be underſtood as if the Cloud had violently caſt her towards the 
Earth, but that ſome Dæmon had carried her thither to the Clap of 
Thunder. For it is in the Title of this very Chapter, That Sorcerers 
are carried through the Air by Demons, and at laſt ſliding eaſily and gently, 


are ſet down on the ground without any hurt, juſt like the lighting of _ 
1 | | id. 


IS 
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| Thid. Sect. 7. pag. 93. l. 41. Boxes carefully lock'd, unlocking them. 
ſelves, &c. This, and other ſubſequent; events, with certain other 
things, being carfully examined by a learned and wiſe man, very 
incredulous of things of this nature, did ſo convince him of the ex- 


iſtence of Demons and Witches, that he could not forbear acknow- 


ledging the ſame to his Friend, by Letters written with his own 

Ibid. Sect. 8. pag. 94. I. 5. is of prime uſe. Nor is the ſtory of the 
Demon of Tidworth fes uſeful, beth 1 like it, which the ingenious 
and learned Jaſ. Glanvil, a very diligent enquirer into things of this 
nature, not long ſince wrote of and publiſh'd, he being an Eye- 
witneſs of ſeveral Pranks which this Dzmon play'd. This Dæmon 
ſcarce ever appear d in any viſible ſhape, though he gave many and 
moſt evident Proofs of his preſence, as this Demon of Maſcon did, tho? 
he was not ſo talkative. But with the noiſe of his Drum, (from 
which he was commonly called the Drummer of Tedworth) he very fre- 


quently filled the houſes. But to paſs by his knocking at Doors and 


Walls, the hollow and bluſtring noiſes over houſes in the Air, the 
chinking of money in houſes, the purring of Catts, the ruffling of 
Silks, as of a Woman walking, the noiſe of calygets walking on the 
floor, and going up ſtairs, alſo of a dog breathing very hard and fre- 
quently; of a Smith ſhooing a horſe, and attempting to catch one 
by the noſe lying in bed, the noiſe of ſcratching the Bedſted, as it 
were with iron talons, and the ſound of a Drum a little way up in 
the Air. Theſe noiſes and ſounds being made without the appear- 


ance of any one that ſhould make them. 


Beſides, the viſible. motions were wonderful and unuſual, The 
Making of the Poſts of the Bedſteds and the Bed, and of the Cham- 


| ber-windows, the ſudden opening of doors, and the lifting up of the 


bed with people in it, the tables moving of themſelves, and the 
walking of chairs, Girls ſhoes thrown over their heads, pulling them 
by the hair of the head, and the tumbling about of all the goods in 
the houſe, Add to theſe the ſtruggling about a ſword, and throw- 


ing it ſeveral ways, the wreſting a Bed-ſtaff out of a man's hand, 


and throwing it violently againſt the ground ; the taking away of 
candles alight, and carrying them up the Chimney into the Air, blazes 


of fire like lamps going croſs a room, emptying Chamberpots into 


aſter that theſe Dæmoniack Tumults had ceas'd, theſe Wits — a- 


beds, and ſprinkling aſhes, and ſharp bits of Iron and knives thrown 
here. Theſe were the tokens of the Dæmon of Tedworth?s being there, 
though he never appear'd in a viſible ſhape but once in a houſe, 
and that was ſo very obſcurely, being in the ſhape of a Body of a 
vaſt bigneſs, and very terrible, with two eyes large, red, and fiery. 
Thele few inſtances I could not forbear curſorily and briefly to ex- 
cerp from the aforeſaid relation, becauſe I think there can be 17 
found more certain, or better atteſted and proved, for whilſt theſe 
diſturbances laſted (which was above two years) there were ſome 
robuſt Wits, (as they love to be calPd) who, I remember, were forc'd 
to confeſs, that there were ſome ſuch things as Azery Men, but that 
there was no immaterial ſubſtance in their bodies. But a few years 


raid 


* 
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| fraid leaſt from theſe _ men they muſt neceſſarily ipferr the know- 

ledge of Spirits properly ſo call'd, thought it more adviſable confident- 
ly to deny, the whole matter, adding moreover, that Mr. Mompeſſon 
himſelf (for that was his name, in whoſe houſe theſe magick tu- 
mults happened) own'd it was an Impoſture, and that Mr. Glanvil 
was of the ſame mind. Both which are utterly falſe, as appears ve- 
ry plainly by Mr. Mompeſſon's Letters to Mr. Glanvil: And Mr. Glau- 
vil was ſo fr from changing his mind about theſe tranſactions, that 
lately he openly declared he would publiſh a new Edition of this 
Narrative. But to ſay no more, the things themfelves are ſuch, as 
they cannot ſuppreſs the truth of them, though they would evey fo 


fain, nor ſo much as call them in queſtion : As any one may be ſuf. 


ficiently ſatisfied, if he will carefully read Mr. Glanvil's Narrative, 
and the Letter which he wrote to me annex'd to it; where he in- 
geniouſly and ſubſtantially anſwers all the Objections which I or any 
one elſe could urge: Which would be roo tedious here to inſert, 
fince I have made a digreſſion longer than I intended, 

Ibid. I. 36. But without hart, as in the former Narration, &c. Which 
fime thing was done by the Demon of Tedworth : For he threw a Bed- 
ſtaff at the Miniſter, which hit him on the calf of the leg, but he felt 
it no more than if @ lock of wool had fallen upon him: And after 
it was on the ground, it lay ſtill; which is a Sign it was rather 
brought thither by the 6 Rr * 1 him. F | 

Thid. Sect. 9. pag. 95. l. 5. Being made not by one ſolitary perſon, &c. 
nor written by 2. for Idee the Preacher of 14%, hath 
written the ſame Hiſtory ; and Tornus, who was an Eye-witneſs, and 
a conſtant ſpectator of this Dæmon's Pranks, hath written a Narrative, 
ſign'd with his own hand, which Perreand kept in his own cuſtody. 

Ibid. 1. 20. The filence of the dog gives alſo a further ſuffraze, &c. The 
fame thing is alſo obſerved in the tumults of Tedworth; for when the 
noiſe was at the londeſt, and the ſudden and ſurprizing violence at 
the higheſt, no dog offer'd to bark. | 
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SCROLL 1A 
On Book III. Cray. 4. Sect. 2. p. 96. |. 39. 


UT is wholly that Strangers that hath got into them, &c. From the 


foreſaid Inſtances in the foregoing Section, it is eafily underſtood, 


how any one may ſpeak forreign languages, though he does not un- 
derſtand them, nor remember them aſter he hath done ſpeaking. 
And there is the ſame reaſon in reading and interpreting foreign Wri- 
tings. Theſe are done by the help of ſome certain Genius's, and can- 
not be imputed to any faculty of the mind of man. 7 

Ibid. Sect. 6. pag. 98. Il. 12. Now what credit or advantage there can 
be, &c. Truly this is ſo far from gaining any honour or credit to the 
Roman Religion, that it rather makes it, and all their other M.racles, 


P 


ſuſpected, 
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ſuſpected, and if at any time there be truth in their ſtories, that theſe 


are the deluſiohs of the Devil, by which they impoſe their g roſs fir. 
perſtition on the minds of the People. 8 8701s fu 


* 
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SCHOLTA 


On Book III. Chap. 5. Sect. 5. pag. 99. I. 48. 


ND at laſt was pull'd out thence by a Chirurgeon. You may ſee 

the ſhape and length of the Knife deſcrib'd by Wierus. Whence 
it is plain it was ſeven inches long: And therefore it is impoſſible the 
Girl could naturally ſwallow it ; and yet leſs poſſible ſtill, that the 
Girl ſhould do it unknowingly, becauſe the difficulty and pain would 
make her ſenſible what ſhe did. 
bid. Sect. 6. pag. 100. I. 4. That pole Greek. How that can be 
done, we have before ſhewn in Schol. on Cap. 4. Sect. 2. But there are 
more Inſtances to be met with in Fernelius, Pſellus, and others. 
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e Cray. 6. Sect. 2. pag. 100. |. 38. 


ATH ſo evident proof of it in the Town of Hammel, &c. To con- 

firm this the more, Mierus not only ſets down the year, which 

was one thouſand two hundred eighty four, but likewiſe the day, 
which was the twenty ſixth of Jul); nay, and the very hour too, it 
being about ſeven in the morning; and he not only mentions the 
City, namely Hammel, in the Dutchy of Brunſwick, but likewiſe the 
very ſtreet that the Children went out at. In which, for the perpe- 
tual memory of the thing, he ſays, they never do admit of the ſound 
of a pipe, nor dancing, if there happen to be a Wedding there: And 
the ſtreet hath from thence taken the name of Bargeloſe/tras. Nor is 
it a wonder that he is ſo particular in his account; for living at 
Hammel, he had the greater opportunity of enquiring into this thing 
of the inhabitants. He ſays thus; Theſe things are written in their Au- 
nals, and are moſt religiouſly preſerved in the Archives of Hammel: They | 
are likewiſe among their Books in the Church, and are ſeen painted in the glaſs 
windows of the ſame. Of which thing I am an Eye-witnefſ: He likewiſe 
ſays, they ſhew'd him the hole of the Hill into which all the Chil- 
drent went, adding this Epiphonema, Diabolical bloody Piper! Thus he, 
which I have tranſcrib'd for this reaſon, that no body ſhould think 1 
took this wonderful ſtory raſhly upon Truſt. ; l 
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np 
On Book III. CHAT. 7. Sect. 13. Pag. 110. l. 8. 


Dru of one forced to walk all Night, with a bunile of Pales on his 

back, in a pond of Water, &c. As to the Magician that did this, 
that the Witch might ſatisfy him asking about Spirits, they frankly 
invited him to go, and in her name deſire him to ſhew him a Spirit, 
which he promis'd he would certainly do, and ſhe told him the name 
of the Magician, and the place of his habitation. The enquirer hav- 
ing more grace than curioſity, declin*d the proffer'd civility. This 
Magician being ſome years after convicted by a cloud of witneſſes, 
and thoſe moſt evident ones, ſuffer'd the like puniſhment, So exactly 
do all things concurr to prove the truth of Azz Styles's narration of 
Anne Bodenham, . | | - 

Ibid. Sect. 14. pag. I1o. I. 35. Is moſt certainly true. And yet not- 
withſtanding all this, a few years after Anne Bodenham was hang'd, a 
certain Phyſician of Salisbury (ſtrange impudence!) denies the truth | 
of this Narration, whereas there could not be found or deſir'd in hu- 
mane affairs a more evident proof than this. I think wiſe men | 
ſhould be cautious how they leſſen the credit of narrations ſo authen- | 
tick, and duly publiſh'd, for the fake of inſipid carpers and deriders | 
of them, when the opportunity of examining into them is paſſed. 
But it is the way of ſuch Fellows, who either are Atheiſts, or would 
be thought ſo, that they may be eſteem'd more skilful in Nature, to 
blab any thing, though without ſenſe or reaſon, which they think 

may make for their cauſe. ' But they that are Atheiſts indeed, or very 
much inclin*d that way, and are wholly given up to worldly pleaſure, 
earneſtly defire that narrations of this kind ſhould be talſe. For which 
reaſon' theſe diſſolute Rałes endeavour to extinguiſh the memory of the 
narrations, not only of Ann Bodenham, but of the Demon of Teaworth ; 
as if by extinguiſhing the memory of the Demon, the Devil himſelf 
would be extinct or dead, and that they might ſecurely ſing in their 
lewd Debauchies that vulgar N | = 


Ho, Jack, the Devil's dead, 
TPother Pipe and t'other Pot, 
And all will then be well. 


Enzliſh Song. In the mean time whilſt they are fo ſollicitous to have 

all things of this nature falſe, they give not the leaſt credit to things 

of much greater moment; but all prudent and ſober men will ea- 

fly underſtand the uſe of ſuch moſt certain narrations, and obſerve 

the wonderful force of them, even in the opinion of the Atheilts 

_ themſelves, to confirm the belief of the Immortality of the Soul, and 4 
* future life, and the Truth of the whole Chriſtian Religion. 
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SECHOLIEA 
On Book III. Cray. 8. Sect 6. pag. 113. l. 28. 


WI O appear d within eig ht days after her death to her Fellow. ervant, 
| &c. The Soul therefore (if this was the Soul of the Maid) 


does not ftay ſo long with the body after death, as ſome do imagine. 
For if it be true that I have heard, the Soul ſometimes, either at the 
departure of the breath, or ſoon after, is ſeen in the ſame ſhape of 
the man whilſt he was alive, or ſometimes like a thin light ſhadow. 
Which we ſhall not expatiate on here. = 


— th. 


— 
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On Boox Ill. CHAP. 9. Sect. 2. pag. 114. |. 23. 


"TY Ohannmes Cuntius, a Citizen of Pentſch, &c. In the Ortelian Records 
it is called Bentſch. But P. and B. are letters very near a kin in 
ſound and ſhape. This Bentſch or Pentſch is a Town of Sileſia, about 
four miles diſtant from Jegersdorf, of which mention is made in Sect. 5. 
Ibid. Sect. 4. pag. 115. I. 24. He had not been dead a day or two, &c. 


This moreover confirms what we obſerved in the foregoing Chap- 


ter, That it is not long before the Soul is looſed from the Body aſter 
death, eſpecially if it be purc and clean, and the body waſted with 
diſeaſes; but a foul Soul ſoon leaves a robuſt found Body. 3 
Ibid. Sect. 5. pag. 115. I. 50. And bids them be of good courage, &c. 
Whether this was the voice of a Dæmon, or of Cuntius, any body 
_ judge. But it is plain that the perſon of Cuntius was made uſe 
of here. | 
Ibid. pag. 116. l. 8. Where he walked ſo ſtoutly, &c. This looks 
as if he had aſſumed his body again. But the Statick or Syſtat- 
tick power of the Soul in an aiery Vehicle can imitate and plainly e- 
qualize any force, weight, or earthly ſolidity. And it is better 
known than here to be hinted what the Wind, join'd with no ſtatick 
power but looſe and diffluxive, can do in ſhaking houſes. 

Ibid. Sect. 10. pag. 118. l. 30. And a ſtaff being put into his hand, 


he graſped it with his fingers very faſt, &c. Whether this was the ſoul 


of Cuntius, or ſome Demon; yet it may be an inſtance, that a Damon 
(ſince the Soul ſeparated from the Body is a fort of a Dæmon) may 
poſſeſs a living Body, and actuate it for a time. - 

Tbid. Sect. 13. pag. 119. l. 12. 1 muſt confeſs, I am ſo flow-witted wy 


felf,, that I cannot ſo much as imagine what the Atheiſt will excogitate, &c. 


There is a certain modern Writer, who, by taking upon him the Fa 
Defence of Witches, would ſeem to acquire the reputation of not being 

reputed an Atheiſt ; who, being not able to ſolve this difficulty alter 
his heavy way of arguing, endeavpurs to cut through it by 
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by denying theſe ſtories of the Cobler Vrat iſau, and Johannes Cuntius 
to be poſſible: I believe upon account chiefly, that che Cobler and 
Cuntius were ſuppos'd to have made a bargain with the Devil, be- 
cauſe this new Author, and {ſworn Advocate of Witches, argues that 
Magicians and Witches have no more to do with the Devil than o- 
ther wicked men; but that whatſoever wonders are done by them, 
are performed by natural cauſes, Upon what ground he thus philo- 
ſophizes, let him look to, whether to perſuade people into an opinion 
that he is a Magician, not a Caco-Magician, and that he has nothing 
to do with che Devil, ſince the Witches have not; or whether a- 


mong the Northern people he would be eſteemed, The great power of 


Nature, as Simon Magus among the Samaritans was call'd, The great 
power of God; or laſtly, whether as Montanus impiouſly would be 
thought the true Paraclete, ſo this perſon would aſſume the Title of 
Paraclete of Witches and Sorcereſſes. Which ot theſe is the cauſe, truly 
I cannot tell; or for what end he falls ſo foul on me and my argu- 
ment, being no where that I know provoked by me, except his ma- 


lice proceed from this, that he is the filthy ſervant of other mens 


Envy, as the familiar Spirits are of Sorcereſſes. | 

But that which, he ſays, he wonders at is, that I, an old man, who 
had lived ſo many years in the moſt flouriſhing Univerſity, ſhould give cre- 
dit to theſe ſtories of the Shoemaker and Cuntius; I would have this 
Pretender know, that I have not ſpent my time in this flouriſhing 
Univerſity to no pupoſe, but that leiſure, which by the Divine Pro- 
vidence I have there enjoy'd, I have faithfully employ*d in cultivating 
my reaſon with the moſt ſolid arguments of thoſe Truths which it 
is our greateſt Intereſt to know ; and after a liberal as well a elabo- 
rate examination of things, by the bleſſing of God on my endeavours, 
I have found out ſuch Principles, ſo exact and demonſtrably true, 
that no Philoſopher, however experienced, nor any pert ſaucy Quack- 
Theologiſt can any way enervate. And this I know for certain from 
thoſe Principles, that there is nothing in theſe two narrations repug- 
nant to right reaſon, and true Philofophy, provided all things are 
rightly taken. For we are not to imagine that Cyntias's body was ſo 


heavy that his horſe could not draw it, Sed. 11. Nor that milk was 


turned into blood, Sect. 8. or that Cantius turned himſelf into a long 
ſtaff, and the like; but that theſe were the tricks and pranks of Dæ- 
mons or Hobgoblins, who ſtopt the Cart in which the body of Cun- 
tius was, with ſuch ſtrength that exceeded that of the Horſe, and 
this was imputed to the weight of Cantius's Body. After the ſame 
manner either Blood was put in the room of Milk, or perhaps Milk 
ting'd with red by ſome trick, and ſo by reaſon of the colour, it was 
called Blood. And when in the room of Cantias the ſhap- of a ſtaff 
was ſet, hereupon they concluded Cyxtivs was turned into a ſtaff. If 
this caution were allow'd in explaining theſe ſtories, it's moſt certain, 
that nothing would occurr therein contrary to ſound Philoſophy. 
And, truly, to ſpeak ingenuouſly in this matter, I do not ſo much 
admire as deride the ſupercilious ignorance and ſtupidity of this Quack- 
Theologiſt, who thinks theſe ſtories to be impoſſible. 
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And as I turned over his Book, in which he ſhews neither reaſon 
nor judgment, I not only wonder*d, but ſtood amaz'd that he ſhould 
ſo inſult the credulity of others, and at the ſame time eſpouſe fo in- 
credible opinions, and which are in ſome things impoſſible. Of which 
ſort is that moſt abſurd fiction of the Spiritus Aſtralis endued with 
corporeal mortal ſenſe and memory, (of which in another place.) 


» And thoſe ridiculous ſtories of Spectres and images of men appearing 


by virtue of diſtillation from humane blood, and ſometimes roaring 


out. That opinion of the Devil, that he can do nothing to any thing 


by his own proper perſonal power, except by the hdp of matter 
fetch'd from ſomething elſe. And that the human Soul is far and 
wide extended beyond its body. To which add, that although the 
Devils drove the {wine of the Gadarens headlong into the ſea, yet they 
could not gather the Serpents together. That the Verſes which are 
called Magick, operate by their own natural power, eſpecially if the 
compoſition of the words be made under proper configurations ef the 
Stars. The fame thing he affirms of Images and Characters At 
length he breaks out into ſuch a fury, that he concludes with Para- 
celſus, and in his own words; All things that are in Nature are known 
to the Stars, whence a wiſe man will govern by the Stars; namely, that wiſe 
man who can conſtrain thoſe vertues to the obedience of himſelf. Of which 
fort he affirms the Æg yptian Magi to be, who oppos'd Moſes, and that 
not by any diabolical Art, but natural Magick ; namely, by glitter- 


ing Plates made under certain conſtellations, and engrav'd with cer- 


tain figures, they perform'd ſtrange things, and would cauſe ſeveral 
ſhapes or images of things to appear to the ſight. Laſtly, for it would 
be endleſs to rake up all; to theſe you may add, The Bell made of 
Paracelſus*s Electre, (or a mixture of Gold and Silver, whereof the 
fifth part was Silver) which having certain words and characters 


written on the inward Superficies, and being rung, would naturally 


ſhew ſeveral Viſions, or Apparitions of Spirits, or, as the Magician 
pleas'd, would by the ringing of it drive away Spirits and Ghoſts, 
and even Men and Beaſts. And all theſe only by natural Magick, 
without any help of Dæmons. What can be more ridiculous and in- 


_ credible to men of ſenſe than theſe fooleries? And ſurely they muſt 


be ſtrangely poſſeſs d, who deny ſolid and uſeful Truths, and give 


credit to the moſt abſurd Fables and Fictions. Matters of fact ſeen 


by numbers of People, and related by an eminent and grave Phyſi- 
cian, are rejected as impoſſibilities, whilſt the moſt trifling imagina- 


tions or inventions, and diſagreeable to all reaſon, are receiv'd as O- 
racles. © - yo 


But he produces nothing of any moment againſt theſe ſtories, ex- 
cept that the life of Martin Wernrich was not written by Melchior A- 
dam, who wrote the Lives of the German Phylicians that liv'd in the 
laſt Age, and to the year 1620. As if no credit were to be given to 


any Phyſician, but to thoſe that were mentioned in Books, or were 
publick Profeſſors. And beſides (which plainly ſhews how careleſs 


and inadvertent an Author this Patron of I itches is) fince the Lives of 
the German Phyſicians were brought no further than the year 1620. 
and that none of their Lives were written by Adam till they were 
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dead, it is highly probable that Weirrich's Life was left out, becauſe 
at that time he was alive. For the fad ſtory of the Shoemaker of 
Uratiſlaus did not happen before the year 1591. between which and 
the year 1620. there are about thirty years. And beſides CON 
might be a young man, when thoſe Dæmoniack Tumults happen“ 
at Uratiſlaus, and he might live above fourty years after that time. 
So that the argument drawn from hence by the Paraclete of the Sor- 
cereſſes ſignifies nothing at all; as certainly all his arguments in this 
caſe are very heavy and frivolous, and void of all force and ſting, 
except that of Malice. But whatever he may think of Martin Wein- 
rich, Tlook upon him not only a skilful Phyſician, but an excellent na- 
tural Philoſopher, and that it was by his advice that the Shoemaker 
of Ura'ilaus's body was burnt ; for he was at that time an Inhabitant 
and Phyſician of that Town. Which example the People of Perrſch 
after imitated, in burning the body of Cuntius. VVV 

But ſince this importunate Patron of Sorcereſſes appeals to the Tri- 
bunal of Melchior Adam, De Medicorum Precellentiz, and ſince he ſo 
heartily eſpouſes Magick ſuperſtitions, as the Plates made under cer- 
tain Conſtellations, and engrav'd with Characters, and other Magical 
whimſies of this ſort, and chiefly recommended by Paracelſus, as act- 
ing by the power of Nature, T would adviſe him to read the Life of 
Paracelſus, written by Melchior Adam, and let him tell me what is the 
meaning of that ſentence which ſo often occurrs in Paracelſus; It is 
alow'd from above to a Chriſtian, barring the wrong done to Religion, to 
make uſe 4 the help and advice of the Devil, Melchior Adam affirms 
that he often uſes this expreſſion in his Writings. Likewiſe when he 
taught at Baſil, treating of Inchantments and Magical Exorciſms of 
Diſeaſes, and ſeveral learned and pious people reſenting it, he burſt 
out into this expreſſion, F God will not help, the Devil muſt. And ex- 
actly agreeable to this, is what Oporizas his Amanuenſis writes in the 
ſame place; to wit, That he was often uſed when he was drunk at night, 
with a naked ſword to fight with Hob-goblins for near half an hour, not 
without hazard to his Amanuenſis, who Fo by him; and then he would raiſe 
him, (viz. his Amanuenſis) to write down his dictates, which he reported 
ſo expeditioully, that without doubt they were ſuggeſted to him by the inſtinct 
of Demons. Thus ſays Oporizus, And certainly Paracelſus philoſophiz- 
ing thus muſt either be a Demoniack, or a Mad-man. But as to 
what relates to Medicines, I allow both Old-women and Demons may 
have good ones. But what's all this to Philoſophy ? Which how de- 
lirous it may be with thoſe, who are neverthelets Mafters of good 
Medicines from this one of Paracelſus alone, I abundantly ſhew in my 
Euthuſiaſmus Triumphatus, Sect. 45. In the mean time it is plain that 
Paracelſus us'd the converſation of impure Demons; and moreover ſince 
he owns he could really perform things by his mazick Plates; who 
but a mad-man would impute any thing to the power of the Stars, 
and not to the aſſiſtance of Demons, by whom he was ſeduced ? But 
how unfair is it for this Patron of Witches and Sorcerers to detract 
from this grave and ſober man, ſuch as undoubtedly Martin Weinrich 
was, and very skilful both in Phyſick and true Philoſophy, and to 


queſtion things certain, and receiy*d by all people in thoſe times, and 
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yet at the ſame time blindly and ſuperſtitiouſly believe and recommend 
to every one, a man that was a ſott, mad, and a Dzmoniack in things 
merely phantaſtical and devis'd, and not only wanting the proof 
of experience, but even profane and. impious, But as I have faid 
before, they that will not credit ſolid, uſeful, and experimented 
Truths, deſerve to be impos'd on by ridiculous impoſtures and lies. 

But he does not treat contemptibly Weinrich alone, and that be. 
cauſe.he wrote nothing beſides theſe two narrations about the Cobler 
and Cantias, but with the ſame pertneſs and impudence he likewiſe 
ſpurns at thoſe two moſt ingenious and learned men Johannes Bodi- 
nus, and Nicholaus Remigius, making them far inferiour to any that 
wrote of things of this nature. Which aſperſion muſt proceed either 
from his ignorance or malice. Perhaps he rails againſt Bodinus, be- 
cauſe in his Preface to his Demonomania, he ſpeaks of one Peter de A. 
pono, Who was wont to perſwade people, that there were no Spirits, 


though afterwards he was plainly prov'd to be the greateſt Magician 


that Italy produc'd. And that one Gulielmus Linenſis a Divine, but a 
Magician, was oblig'd by contract with the Devil, as he himſelf 
own'd, publickly to preach, (and which this our QCzack-Theologue 
publiſh*d) that whatſoever was ſaid concerning Magicians and Witches was 
a Fable, and conld not be, &c. But certainly this Scribler had no reaſon 
to take theſe things ſo heinouſly, ſince no body, that I know, ever 
took him for a Conjurer, as we ſay in Exgland; though he may ſeem 
to affect the name of a Paracelſian Magician from this very Treatiſe, 
but upon the moſt ridiculous reaſons imaginable, as I have before 
hinted, that he might ſeem to maintain and ſupport his tottering re- 


putation by ſuch phantaſtical whimſies as theſe. And as for his rail- 


ing againſt Remigius, it may be, becauſe Remigius for the ſpace of 
fifteen years, fat as an Inquiſitor and Judge at Lorrain, in cauſes of 
Old-women accuſed of Witch-craft. I cannot truly but wonder how 
any man, except one of the moſt hardened front, can refuſe the Te- 
ſtimony of two ſuch learned and experienced men, as unfit Authors 


in this Caſe. 


As to Bodinus, to omit the Book it ſelf, the Preface alone, and the 
Contutation of Mierus, ſetting aſide his Learning, do ſufficiently de- 


monſtrate that he was not only a great Wit, but a man of a moſt 


penetrating and exact Judgment; and that he did not take up his 
opinion raſhly or by hear-ſay, but upon matter of fact, and plain con- 
feſſions, as appears in his Judgment againſt Joan Havilleria, to which, 
he ſays, he was call'd the day before the Calends of May 1578. And 
ſurely if this Patron of Sorcerers had read the Confutation of Wierus, 
annex'd to Bodinus's Demonomania, he would have been aſhamed of 
undertaking their Defence, ſince there are none of his trifling argu- 
ments, which he offers in favour of Witches, but what Mierus had 
before made uſe of, and which Bodinus in that Confutation, clearly 


_ anſwers ; ſo that this Champion of Witches ſeems to me to be a man 


either of no judgment, or no conſcience ; and that by a ſort of blind 
and raſh levity, he impudently determines concerning things and per- 
ſons he was utterly ignorant of. No man can charge Bodinus with 
being over-credulous 1a any thing, except in the Transformation of 
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men into Wolves, and other Animals: Though in this caſe he doth 
not defend himſelf idly or unskilfully. But in this thing I had de- 
clar'd my opinion in my Scholia cap. 11, lib. 3. before the publication 
of this Book of the Lamiarum Paracleti. es : 
But Remigius is ſo cautious and diffident, that he not only denies 
the Transformation of men, but the Emigration of humane Souls from 
the bodies by Ecſtacy. And yet ſo modeſt and conſiderate a man as 
this, is us'd very diſreſpectfully by this uncivil and unmannerly 
Champion of Witches and Sorcerers; who impudently affirms, that 
Witches have no more to do. with the Devil than other wicked peo- 
ples. Whenas Remigius, who for the ſpace of fifteen years was con- 
verſant with theſe matters, does not ſtick to declare openly in his 
Preface: There are ſome, ſays he, will call me vain and opinionated, to 
talk of Witches moving clouds, flying through the Air, paſſing through little 
holes, junketing, dancing, and lying with Devils, and performing many 
wonderful and ſtrange things of this ſort: But I would have ſuch to know, 
that I do not relate things taken upon common report, but confirm'd by the 
concurring ſeparate teſtimonies of many. And in the end of the Preface, 
he fays, I am very well ſatisfied in my conſcience, that I have written no- 
thing for the ſake of Controverſy, nor offer'd any new argument to gain 
applauſe, or ingratiate my ſelf with any man; but have made Truth the mark 
of my aim, which many others may have done, though perhaps not ſo well "oY 
niſb d as my ſelf. To theſe we may add that which occurs in Lib. 1. 
Cap. 14. about the ſtory of Nicholas Langbernharg. Behold, matter of 


fact, ſays he, not a Dream, what I ſaw with my Eyes, not taken by hear-ſay, * 


confirm'd by the concurring teſtimonies of ſeveral, not publiſb'd by the ima- 
3 ae of a 4% 2 Which if pen will not believe, 
let him enjoy his thought ; only let him know, that I have invented or devis'd 
nothing, — rather that I have forgotten to inſert many inſt ances of this 
kind, which I read in the examinations of Witches, 

Who therefore can be a more proper Author for us to appeal to in 
things of this kind than Remigius, a man of the moſt lively and 
ſprightly Wit, of the moſt exact honour and ny; and a publick 
Inquiſitor of innumerable Cauſes of this Nature, for 15 years in Lor- 
ain? The certainty of whoſe repeated experience has ſo confirm'd his 
Judgment concerning the Truth of theſe things, that though he was 
very averſe to the notion of the Transformation of men into Wolves, 
and other Animals; yet he plainly affirms, Lib. 2. Cap. 4. that Ca- 
tharine of Metz, Hennezelius 4 young man, James Wecher, Gaſpar Haf- 
ner, Margaret Jenin, Margaret Luodman, Sennel Armentaria, and 
almoit all that were found guilty in Lorrain did unanimouſly affirm, that 
that power of paſſing through houſes was given them by Demons, (provided 
they had ſerdꝰd them ſome years). that they could make their way through any 
hole with eaſe, contracting themſelves into the ſhape of Cats, Mice, Locuſts, 
or any little creature, as occaſion requir d; and bein got in, could, if they 
plead, reſume their own ſhape, & c. And although in the next Chapter 


he argues againſt the Traſmutation of men into Beaſts being real, yet he. 


judiciouſly affirms, that in this there is a real operation of preſtigious 
Dzmons ; becauſe they ſeem to be thus transformed, (ſpeaking of 
Wolves and Cats) and have in them ihat ſwiftnefs in running, that 
ſtrength 
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renoth in conquering, that ſerity in tearing, that greedineß in devouring, 
that ality F jor the like, which 73 exceed the ſtrengtſ * 
humane nature. Which, ſays he, there is no reaſon for any mam to look 
upon as 4 Cheat or Trick, becauſe after the action they leave their footſteps 
behind them, beſides the taking them in the fact, their flight, purſuit, wound. 

ing them, and the miſchiefs they do, and, which is agreeable to all this, 
their frequent and voluntary C onfeſſion of the Fact; ſo that it may truly be 
ſaid, theſe things did really happen ſo as they appear, but by the aſſiſtance of 
Demons, &c. Thus we may fee how the certainty of matter of Fact 

will carry a man even againſt his own opinion. 128 

Which indeed does very much confirm, and plainly evince, that 
there are Transformations of this nature, and that Dæmons do aſſiſt 
the Witch or Magician. And this may be done in the Terreſtrial 
body of them in the fields and open places, the Devil both really a- 
ctuating the body, and covering it with a preſtigious ſhape, whereby 
the eyes of the Spectators are ſo deluded as to take it for a Wolf or 
Cat. But in the Vehicles of the ſouls of Witches or Magicians going 

out of Terreſtrial Bodies, there may be a ſudden transfiguration of 
an aiery Body, (as in the vehicles of Dzmons themſelves) the force of 
the Dzmon aQtuating it, the will and imagination of the departed 
Soul of the Witch or Magician at the fame time conſpiring with it; 
for otherwiſe there would be a penetration of dimenſions, unleſs the 
ſouls of Witches ſhould paſs through little holes of Houſes in their 

- atery Vehicles, not terreſtrial Bodies. Which temporaneous emigra- 
tion of the Soul ſince Remigius deny'd, nothing but the evidence 
of witneſſes and experience could make him give credit to ſuch facts 
as theſe. Whence in every reſpect we ſee, that Remigius, above all 
that I know, is the moſt proper Author in theſe things, which relate 
to the feats of Witches. Therefore I cannot ſee for what this Advo- 
cate of Sorcerers cavils at Remigius, except that the matters of Fact 
which he urges, do not pleaſe him, or whether it proceed from his 
own ſtupidity, or that he would curry favour with thoſe rough Ge- 

- ains's, who ſcarce allow there is a God, much lefs Angels, Spirits, 
or Witches; if he has a mind to be reckoned in the number of thoſe, 
he may for me, I ſhall not envy him. If, 

Laſtly, And which I ſhall obſerve in favour of Remigius; from 
what hath been ſaid the Reader may obſerve, with how many plau- 
ſible Lies and A£quivocations the Frontiſpice of this Book of the Patron 
of Sorcerers is adorn'd: 1. There is nothing to be found in this mat- 

ter of Witches and Magicians beſides Melancholy and Imagination, 
and certain crafty Colluſions of Knaves. 2. That there is no Contract 
between the Devil and a Witch. 3. That there is no Concubitus. 
4. That there are no Teats in the Bodies of Witches, 5. No Tan 
formation into Catts or Dogs. 6. No Raiſing of Storms. 7. But that 
in Magick Charms there is a natural power, and that there are ſuch 
things as Aſtral Spirits, | 

As to the firſt, it is fo void of reaſon and experience, that his Part- 
ner Mierus would have been aſham'd to aſſert it; nay he very often 
expreſly affirms, that the Devil is in an eſpecial manner converſant 


with the Witches, 2. Beſides the many inſtances of Contracts which 
| | g Remigius 
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Remigius knew, this ſame Patron of Sorcereſſes Wierus, owns the Con- 


tract between Magdalena Crucia and the Athiopian Devil, and does 


not in the leaſt queſtion that e οrable Story, as he calls it, which 
many reputable and learned Spaniards confirm. 3. As to the Concubi- 
tus, which confirms the Authority of Remigius, it is ſo notorious, 
that Wierus, modeſtly calling it a witty 705 owns it in the ſtory 
of Magdalena Crucia with her Athiopian Dæmon. There are many 
inſtances of theſe obſcenities of Dæmons with women in the ſame 
Author; namely, that the Devil would ſo manage himſelf by the 
motion or vehicle of his body, which by this Syſtalticł power he could 
make tangible and palpable, that he could give them both pleaſure 
and pain. But that this cannot be called Concubitus, becauſe the 
Devil hath neither Fleſh nor Seed, is a wretched Æquivocation and 
Evaſion. 4. And that they have not Teats, becauſe the Devils 
have no carnal lips; this is another Æquivocation. But ſince they 
can turn themſelves into Animal-ſhapes, and by their Static or S- 
ftaltick power, make the Vehicle tangible and palpable, by applying 
their mouths ta the skin of a Witch, they can do what they pleaſe. 


I my ſelf, in my younger years, being curious in things of this kind, 


very well remember 1 heard from a Maid-ſervant of a Cambridge 
Witch, that was fadly afflicted in this manner, that ſhe ſaw a familiar 
Spirit ſucking her Miſtreſs's Leg; and this Patron of Sorcereſſes can- 
not deny, but that Witches themſelves have owned this. But to paſs 
by, that all Spirits have not only a Plaſtick figure, but that very 


Plaſtict figure naturally hath a humane ſhape in Rational Spirits, is an 
opinion very probable, and may be drawn into leſs and leſs compaſs, 


and may be transformed into almoſt any animal ſhape for a time 
as the Spirit pleaſes. But the mouth is wanting in none of them, 
by which they may ſuck from the bodies of Witches. 5. As to the 
Transformation into Cats, Dogs, and Wolves, Remigius in this mat- 
ter agrees with the Patron of Witches; viz. that the transformation is 
not real; but that, by the help of the Devil operating with the 


Witch or Magician, a preſtigious ſhape is offer'd to the ſight, this he 


moſt confidently affirms, which nevertheleſs this Advocate denies ; 
tor he either ignorantly or impudently contends, that his good old 


women have no peculiar converſe at all with the Devil. But I ſhall 


add from an approv'd experiment in Remigius, that ſometimes real 
Transformation may be (nay, ought to be acknowledged) tempora- 
neous in the aiery vehicles, of the Souls of Magicians and Witches, 
one out of their earthly Bodies. 6. That Tempelts are not raiſed 

y Witches : Here alſo an Æquivocation lurks; to wit, that they are 
not done by the help of their ceremonies, which is moſt certain; but 
that ceremonies are performed either by the precognition or operati- 
on of the Devil, his moſt faithful Partner Wieras does not deny, any 
more than that Witches can be corporeally carried in the Air by the 
Devil. But this is the moſt importunate and impndent Advocate of 
them that I ever yet met with. 7. And laſtly, though he affirms 
the.2 is a natural vertue in Charms, leaſt the Devil ſhould be thought 
to intrude himſelf into the affairs of his good old women; yet Mie- 


7s, in things of this Nature the moſt skilſul of any, openly declares, 
nothing 
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nothing can be done by ſuch means. How much ignorance, - and 
what miſtakes there are in that Comment on the Aſtral Spirit, J have 
in another place hinted. I ſhall only briefly conclude, That in all 
thoſe Titles with which he would have the Frontiſþtece of his Book a- 
dorn'd, I fay, in the defending and proving them, (I ſpeak experi- 
mentally) John Webſter hath added a parcel of mere Quibbles and 
childiſh Sophiſms ; and although he profeſſes himſelf a Medico-Thrologue, 
yet in this his Defence of Witches he hath ſhewn himſelf no better 
than a Spinner of Spiders Webs, which every thing can break through, 
What relates to my ſelf, as in all other things, ſo in this I have 
taken the greateſt care to ſer down nothing but what has been cer- 
tainly known and proved, nor have I written it till after a ſtrict 
examination of many Witches; who have freely confeſs'd, that they 
not only had Familiar Spirits, but likewiſe the cauſe of aſſociating 
with them; and have moreover told the ſhapes and names of them, 
and the places where they viſited them, and many other circum- 
ſtances ſo firmly and diſtinctly have been told me by them, both 
| young and old, without the leaſt ſpecies or ſhadow of delirouſneſs, 
| that I cannot but look upon all thoſe, who, in the caſe of Witches, 
affirm there is nothing in it, but melancholy Imagination and knaviſh 
|  Colluſion, to be but half witted, and of a very light and ſuperficial 
| judgment. And as a Friend I would adviſe our Webſter, who, by 
the inſpiration of his Old-women, like a man diſtracted, hath expref- 
ſed himſelf in ſuch rude and uncivil terms againſt men emineat for 
piety and learning, for the future to endeavour to repair his credit with 
more honeſt reaſons; and that he would compoſe his mind into a 
Chriſtian humility, leaſt he fall into the ſnares, of the Devil, and, 
together with his Old-women, be ſnatched away into that very 
ſame Daimonomania, which Bodinus and Remignis have ſo learnedly and 
truly deſcribed. | $M 
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On Book III. Chap. 11. Sect. 2. pag. 122. l. 5. 

87 ALL not trouble you with any Hiſtories of them, &c. See the Hi- 
ſtory of Olaus Magnus de Gentibus ſeptentrionalibus, lib. 18. cap. 45, 

& 46. Bodin. Demonoman. I. 2. cap. 6. Mierus de Præſtig. Den, Ib. 5. 
Cap. 13. Henning. Groſ. Mag. de Spectris, lib. 1. Sect. 220. 295, 299 

F 

Ibid. Sect. 34. pag. 122. l. 43. That they find themſelves exceeaing 
weary, and ſometimes wounded, &c. But here it may be further enquir- 
ed, whether this cannot happen to Bodies tarrying at home, and to 
Souls or Spirits rambling abroad by themſelves. For neither is it to 
be believ'd that Jane Brooks the Witch was corporeally preſent on the 
Wall, whom the Child that was bewitch'd ſaid, he faw, when 
none of the company beſides. could fee her; and yet the place of 


the wall, on which ſhe ſeem'd to the Child to Rand, being 3 
* * with 
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with a knife by Gibſon, and the hand of the Apparition being wound- 
ed and bloody, as the Child cry*d out immediately after the ſtroke, 
it Was plainly made appear, that that woman was wounded at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame part of the Body, as that learned and 
underſtanding Perſon Mr. Joſeph Glanvil hath ſufficiently teſtified in 
his Demon of Tedworth, There are many inſtances of this kind, 
which I omit, and content my felf with this only, being the lateſt. 
See Groſius de Spectris, lib. 1. Sect. 298, 299. But in what caſes this 
Phznomenon ought to be ſolv'd, See the Treatiſe. of the Immortality 
of the Soul, lib. 3. cap. 12. Sect. 4. al 
Tbid. pag. 122, l. 44. And it is more natural to conclude they were really 
thus transformed, &c. That is either in their terreſtrial Bodies, or in 
their aiery Vehicles, their bodies Iying half dead at home, but by 
reaſon of the Spirit of Nature they retain the Plaſtick life, and with 
their aiery vehicle partake of whatſoever happens to it. 
Ibid. pag. 123. I. 1. Melts the yielding compages of the Body to ſuch a 
_ conſiſtency, &c. This certainly may be done in Transformations of this 
kind, where the Animal, into which the Witch is transform'd, is 
not much leſs than the Witch her ſelf, or if it be larger it is not 
much matter. But that the Body of a Witch ſhould be turn'd into 
the Body of a Cat, as is faid in the ſtory of Anz Bodenham, in the 
preſence of Anne Styles, there is nothing in the whole ſtory of Witches 
more incredible. Not that I in the leaſt doubt but that it appear'd 
fat to Ann Styles, but I ſuppoſe it done by deluſion and deception of 
ſight. Nor does it look probable, that the Witch entire with her 
Cloaths on, could be contain'd within the form and bulk of a Car, 
though a very large one; or that only part of her ſhould be aſſum'd, 
and the reſt of her body with her cloaths chang'd into inviſible Air. — 
And it is much leſs credible that the ſame thing ſhould be done in . 
Witches turn'd into Hares, and expoſing themſelves to the purſuit 4 
of Dogs and Huntſmen in the open fields. For it is very ridiculous J 
and incredible, that one part of a Witch being turn'd into a Hare, x 
the other part being chang'd into inviſible Air, ſhould always ac- q 
company it. Therefore in theſe kinds of hunting it is much more | 
credible, that the Hare is the Soul of the Witch, with the airy Vehicle { 
changed into that ſhape, except it happen that the Witch at laſt be- 1 
ing encompaſs'd by the Dogs is found out of breath, and torn by 1 
them in the buſhes; which 1 muſt own I have heard ſometimes to 1 
be done. For then it is a ſign that the corporeal Mitch her ſelf hath 
by the Devil been carried in this courſe, but by deluſion conceal'd 
from the ſight of the Hunters, and inſtead of her, ſhewn the ſhape — 
of the Hare, either form'd into this likeneſs by the airy vehicle of ß 1 
the Devil, or impreſs'd on the imagination of the Dogs and Hunters | 
by the help of Dæmons. 
bid. pag. 123. I. 5. Nor is it any more difficulty for him to ſoften what = 
is hard, &c. In that there is certainly leſs difficulty. But after the I 
greateſt part of the Body of the Witch is turned into looſe Air, it 
ſeems more incredible that it can be reduc'd at laſt to a ſolid compo- 
ſure of a humane body. To ſay nothing of the Cloaths of the Witch, 


Which would make the difficulty ſtill greater, as being artificial 1 15 
| IIS, or 
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the Prince, &c. I 


For that part of the body being reduc'd to the former ſolidity of its 
compoſure, (eſpecially it there be any ſecifick Vitality granted in che 
body which {ſhall laſt for a time) ſo as it may be retain'd in that 
ſtate, partly by the plaſtick quality of the Soul, partly by the ppirir of 
Nature, it carries ſome likehhood with it. 

Thid. Sect. 5. pag. 123. |. 7. We can never ſlick to give him that which 
is leſſer. Therefore I would fay thus to thoſe, who own the yea! 
Transformation, and yet deny that real ſeparation of the ſoul from 
the body; which nevertheleſs in ſome Transformations, whichare 
mention'd, is far more eaſy to be imagin'd. 

Ibid. Sect. 8. pag. 124. I. 15. In thoſe excellent inventions of the cauſes 
of thoſe more general Phenomenons of Nature, &c. Suppoſe the immedi. 
ate cauſes to be material, that is, the figures of the particles to be 
commodious. But whilſt he argues thoſe figures to be made by a 
motion merely mechanical; and that they ate actuated by ſuch a mo- 
tion as this, and not vital, I muſt own I think him very much mi- 
ſtaken in that matter. 
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On Book III. Crap. 14. Sect. 4. pag. 131. J. 37. 


T Think is eaſily applicable to other Genii or Spirits, &c. It is own'd by 

almoſt all Philoſophers, who hold the Immortality of the Soul, 
that the Soul diveſted of the terreſtrial body, and the Genii or Angels 
are very much alike. But they differ very much whether they be 
naturally in an humane ſhape, or in no certain, but at pleaſure. 
But ſince it is plain from Philoſophy, that part of the Soul is Pla- 
ſtick, and that inſeparable from it, and that bleſſed Souls of the 
Chriſtian Faith ſhall at length have celeſtial Bodies endued with hu- 
mane ſhape ; finally, our Saviour himſelf affirms, that in the Reſur- 
rection men ſhall be like Angels; and for my own part I do believe 
that Angels have naturally both a plaſtick and humane ſhape, and 


which I take from the Viſion of Ezekzel, to have been the Doctrine 


of the ancient Cabbala. 9 

I bid. Sect. 6. pag. 13 2. l. 33. For he that is ſo highly in favour with 
fe ſame which our Saviour ſeems to hint in the E- 

piſtle to the Church at Sardis, Revel, cap. 3. ver. 5. But I will confeß 

his name before my Father, and before his Angels. 7 5 
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On Book III. Cnay. 15. Sect. 4. Pag. 134. |. 30. 


; N HH are firſt in ordine naturz, though infinity of Time, &c. 
This argument hath certainly an invincible force with all ho- 
neſt men. And that time it felf cannot be infinite, I have ſufficlent- 


ly demonſtrated in my Enchirid. Metaphy/. cap. 10. Ibid. 
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74 bid. Seck. 6. pag. 134. l. 49. That Boots, and Shoes, and Stockins, &c. 
And I would certainly ask thoſe, who will have humane ſhape to be 
from eternity, whether they think Boots and Shoes and Stockins to have 


been from eternity? But if they have not, let them tell me how long 


it is ſince the invention of them, or how many thouſands of years 
have paſs'd before they were invented; it is moſt certainly true, that 
not many paſs'd before ſuch other things of that fort were invented, 
and from thence it is manifeſt, that they had been ſome time, ſince the 
world and humane form had not laſted many thouſands of years. 
See Enchirid. 5 cap. 10. Sect. 4. 

Ibid. pag. 13 5. l. 10. And he was never to ſeek for power or still, &c. 
And hereupon I own that nothing could be wanting on the part of 
God, whereby the world ſhould Jeſs have been from eternity ; but 
the nature of the world, according to the true Idea of it, is found to 
be ſuch, that it cannot be altogether capable of fo great a perfection. 
See Enchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 10. Sect. 5. 

Ibid. Sect. 8. pag. 136. l. 11. As in the Scotch Barnacles, &c. For 1 
rather choſe to call them Barnacles from the Exgliſh original, than Che- 
lonolopices, or other monſters of that ſort. 
lbid pag. 136. 1.28. As # ſeen in Frogs and Mice, &c. Yea, it is more 
apparent by theſe inſtances, than that nature ſhould always be the 
ame. Which as in the beginning, ſo always as often as it produces 
any Animals out of the Earth, produces them Male and Female. Re. 


cauſe the perpetual propagation of ſpecies is better thus provided for. 


63 


SCHOETA 


On Book III. Cray. 16. Sect. 9. pag. 140. l. 2. 
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A D that ſo accurately as that we may ſee their ſwords, &c. This 
ſeems to me to be fo diſtinct and exact in every part, as 
I have receiv'd it from Eye-witneſſes of very good repute, and ſeve- 
ral others, that there is no occaſion for producing more Inſtances 
here, 
Ibid. Sect 12. pag. 140. I. 44. determinately to this or that City, &c. 
See Enchirid. Metaphyſ. Cap. 26. Sect. 6. = 
Ibid. Sect. 17. pag. 142. l. 4. if I have ſomething more fully inſiſted, 
&c. Which when I had done, I on purpoſe omitted more narrations 
of ſtories in the Scholia, becauſe it would be tedious to thoſe whoſe 


Genius is averſe to things of this nature, and not very uſeful to o- 
thers, ſince there are ſo many already offer'd in the Treatiſe, as im- 


partial Judges of things would certainly retain. | 
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AN 
APPENDIX 
To the foregoing 


ANTIDOTE 


Ss AGAINST. 7 1 
ATH E ISM. 
i: CA. 1 . 1 


1. The Author's reaſon of adding this Appendix to bis Antidote. 2. Ars 
Enumeration of the chief Objections made againſt the Firſt Book thereof. 


Ix Uſpected Innocency and miſdoubted Truth can win no 
greater credit than by ſtricteſt examination : For 
the world is thereby more fully aſcertain'd of the 
unblameablenefs of the one, and of the ſolidity of 
the other, than it can be poſſibly without ſo pub- 
lick a Trial. Wherefore that ſo great an advan- 
tage may not be wanting to that weighty Cauſe 

3 We have in hand, I was not contented only to ſet 
down ſuch Reaſons for the Exiſtence of God, which in my own judg- 
ment I conceiv d to be irretutably firm; but that the firmneſs of 
them may appear .more conſpicuous to all men, I have brought into 
view the chiefeſt and moſt material Objectiaus I could meet with, whe- 

ther rais'd by thoſe that of themſelves have excepted againſt any Ar- 
gument J have made uſe of, or by ſuch as have been invited more 
curiouſly to ſearch and diſcover, where they could find any weakneſs 
or inconſequency in any Argumentation throughout the whole Frea- 
tiſe. HI the chiefeſt Exceptions and Objections againſt the Firſt Book, 
are theſe -: | | 

2. Firſt, That the Ground of our Demonſtration of the Exiſtence 

of God from his Idea is, That there are Iunate Ideas in the Mind of 
Man ; which, fay they, is falſe. | WE | 
Secondly, That there is no ſuch Idea of God at all as we have 
deſcrib'd, neither Ianate, nor Acquiſititions, or Tranſcriptitions ; becaule it 
A in- 
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involves in it the Notion of 4 Spirit, which again conſiſts of ſuch par- 
ticular Notions as are utterly unconceivable. 
Thiraly, That Exiſtence is no Term of n and therefore is 


_ not ſo inſeparably involy'd in the Notion of a Being abſolutely perfect, 


or of God. | 1 

Fourthly, That though Neceſſary Exiftence be included in the Idea of 
God, yet our inferring from thence that he does exif, is but a So- 
phiſm ; becauſe a Being abſolutely Evil, as well as abſolutely Perfect, 
includes peceſſary Exiſtence in the Idea thereof. 

Fifthly, That if there be any neceſſary Exiſtent, it is plain that it is 
Matter, which we unadviſedly call Space, which we cannot, imagine 
but did ever, and will ever ##ceſſarily exiſt. | „ 

Sixthly, That God did not put this Idea of himſelf into the Mind of 
Man, but the ſubtiler ſort of Politicians, that have always uſed Re- 


| ligion as a mere Engine of State. 


Seventhly, That Fear and Hopes of natural C IN are nothing in- 
deed but theſe Paſſions rais'd upon a belief of a God which men have 


had by Tradition or Education. 


Laſtly, That theſe Arguments, whereby we prove the Iacorporeity 
of the Soul of Man, will alſo conclude the Incorporeity of the Soul of 
a Beaſt, and that therefore they are Sophiſtical. d 

To theſe I ſhall anſwer in order with as little Pomp and Luxuriancy 
of words, and as much Plainneſs and Perſpicuity, as I may in fo ſub- 
tile and difficult a matter. | 
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CHAP. 


1. That the force of his Argument for the exiſtence of God from his Idea, 
does not lie in this, that there are Tnnate Ideas in the Mind of man. 
2. That the ferce of arguing from the Idea of a thing, be it innate, or not 
innate, is the ſame proved p ſeveral inflances. 3. Ihe reaſon why he con- 
tends for Innate Ideas. 4. The ſeeming accuracy of a Triangle to out- 
ward ſenſe no diſproof but that the exact Idea thereof is from the Soul 
her ſelf. 5. That it doth not follow that, if there be Innate Ideas, a Blind 
man may diſcourſe of Colours. 6. That the Brutes hade not the Kpow- 
ledge 5 any e de or Mathematical Notions. 7. Zeno's Aſſe goes in 4 
right line to the bottle of Hay. 8. That thoſe actions and motions in things 
that are according to Reaſon and Mathematicks, do not prove any Logical 
or Mathematical Notions in the things thus acting or moving. 


1. "HAT ſome have excepted againſt our Demonſtration of th? 


Exiſtence of God from his Idea, in that they conceived that 
it is founded upon this Principle, That there are Inmate Ideas in the Soul 
of Man; I can impute the miſtake not ſo much to Ignorance as In- 
advertency. For no man's parts can be ſo weak, but that if he at- 


See Book 1, tend to what we have written, he muſt plainly ſee that the ſtreſs 


of our Argument is not laid upon this Notion of Innate Ideas, but 


Sect. 2, 3. upon that confeſſed Truth, That there are ſome things ſo plain, that 


how 
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however the Soul came to the knowledge of them, ſhe cannot but af. 
feat to them, and acknowledge them to be undeniably true. 
2. Now the Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect, being ſuch, that it 
muſt needs be acknowledged, according to the light of nature, to be / 
indeed the true Idea of ſuch a Being, call it Innate or not, it is all one; 
the Demonſtration will as inevitably follow as if it were acknow- 
ledged an Innate Idea; as we ſhall more plainly diſcern, if we inſtance 
in other Ideas; as for example, in the Idea of a Triangle, or of a rega- 
lar Geometrical body, and of a round Solid. For the nature of theſe J. 
deas is ſuch, that the Mind of man cannot poſſibly deny but that 
they are ſuch and ſuch diſtin Ideas, and that ſuch and ſuch affecti: 
ons belong unto them.. As for example, That- every Triangle is ei- 
ther Iſopleuron, Iſoſceles, or Scalenum; fo that there are juſt Three kinds 
of them in reference to their ſides, and no more: That there are Five 
regular Bodies in Geometry, neither more nor leſs, viz: the Cube, the 
Tetraedrum, the Octaedram, the Dodecaedrum, and the Eicoſaedrum 
That there is one only kind of round Solid, viz. the Sphere or Globe. 
And fo contemplating the Idea of a Being abſolutely perfect, {be the Idea 
innate, or not innate, it is all one) we cannot but conclude that there 
can be but one only ſuch in number; and that That one alſo cannot fail ] 
to be, as we have demonſtrated at large. ' © 
3. But however, though we need no ſuch Principle for the carrying 
on of our Demonſtration as this of Iunate Ideas, yet becauſe I thought 
it ttue, and of concernment to animate the Reader to attend the 
Notions of his own Mind, and reliſh the excellency of that Judge we | 
are to appeal to, I held it not unfit to inſiſt ſomething upon it: And 
Iam ready now to make it good, that this Principle 1s true, not- i 
withſtanding any thing that T find alledged againſt it. i 
4. For what 1 contend for in the ſixth Chapter of this firſt Book, 
That the exact Idea of a Circle or a Triangle is rather hinted to us 
from thoſe deſcrib'd in Matter, than taught us by them, is ſtill true, | 
notwithſtanding that Objection, that they ſeem exact to our outward 
Senſes careleſly peruſing them, though they be not ſo, For we 
plainly afterward correct our ſelves, not only by occaſion of the fi- 
gure, which we may ever diſcern imperfect, but by-our [nate know- 
ledge, which tells us, that the 'outward Senſes cannot ſee an exact Tri- 
angle, becauſe that an indiviſible point, in which the Angles are to be 
terminated, 1s to the outward Senſe 1 utterly inviſible 5 5 
Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that though we ſhould admit that 
a Triangle could be ſo drawn that to our outward Senſe, look on it as 
narrowly as we could, even through Microſcopes, it would never 
ſeem exact; yet they that never ſaw, or took notice of any ſuch de- 
lineation, do of themſelves, upon the intimation of ruder draughts, 
frame to themſelves the exact Idea of a Triangle, which they having 
not learned from any outward Object, muſt needs he the inward re- 
_ preſentation of their own Minds, Re ee e eee 
5. But now for other Objections, That a Blind man would be able 
to diſcourſe of Colours, it there be any Innate Ideas in his Soul; I fay, 
it does not at all follow; becauſe theſe Ideas that I contend to ext 
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ing ſo plain a Truth that no AF could miſs of it. 


the Soul, are not Senſhle, but iutellettual, ſuch as are thoſe many 
Logical, Metaphyſical, ' Mathamatical, and ſome Moral Notions. All 
which we imploy as our own Modes of conſidering ſenſible Objects, 
but are not the ſenſible Objects themſelves, : of which we have no 
dea, but only a capacity, by reaſon of the Organs of our Body, to 

e affected by them. The reaſon therefore of a blind man's ina bi- 


Uty of diſeputſing of Colours, is only that he has no Subſtratum or 


Phantaſm of the Subject of the: diſcourſe, upon which he would uſe 
theſe innate Modes or frame of Notions that are naturally in his 
Mind, and which he can make uſe of in the ſpeculation of ſundry 
other ſenſible Objects. | | 


See Book 1. 6. And whereas it is further objected, T hat theſe Logical and Mi- 
ch. 6, ſect. 3. thematical Notions came in alſo at the Senſes, becauſe Brutes have the 


knowledge of them, upon whom we will not beſtow ſo rich an in- 
ward furniture as theſe Inmate Ideas; ITanſwer, that Brates have not 
the knowledge of any ſuch Notion, but what they, act is from a 


mere concatenation of ſenſible Phantaſms, repreſenting tl ings grateful or 


ung rateful to the Senſe; as to inſtance in thoſe particulars that are 
objected, That a Dog will bark at one noiſe, ſuppoſe the knocking at 
the Door, and not at another, as the falling of a ſtool, or of à diſh 
from off a ſhelf; that he will follow one ſcent, as that of the Hare, 
and negleC another, and the like; theſe are all done, not that he has 
any Notion of Effect and Cauſe, but by mere Concatenatian of Phantaſms, 
repreſenting things as grateful or ungrateful, or neither grateful nor 
ungrateſul to his Senſe, in which caſe he is not mov'd at all. And if 
a Dog chop at the bigger morſel, it is not that he conſiders the 20. 


tion Of. inequality; but becauſe. that ſenſible Object does more pow- 


erfully move his appetite,  -$9 if he take one ſingle {ide of a TM 
to come to the corger- of it, Where a piece of bread may be placed, 
it is not becauſe he conſiders that a ſtraight line is the ſhorteſt het wixt 


the ſame terms, but he ſenſihly feels that going directly to it he ſhall 


be ſooner at it than if he went about: as Tęuo inſtances well in an 
AF at one corner of a Paſture, and the fodder. in the other, that 
he would go directly to that corner the fodder lay in; which, 
as he thought, was a marvellous witty: jeer to Euclide his Demon- 
ſtration, that azy two ſides of 4 Triangle is bigger than the third, as be- 

7. But by the favour of ſo Critical a Philoſopher, we may very well 
ſuſpect that neither Dog nor Aß, that makes toward any Gbject, goes 
directly in a ſtraight line to it; hecauſe he confiders that a crooked 


4 


one is further about, but becauſe the viſual line guides him Graight 


to the Objects he looks at, in which he goes as naturally, without a- 
ny reflexion upon Mathematical notions, as a ſtone caſt out of a fling 


of it ſelf endeavours to fteer its courſe with a Motion reCtilinear : 


which having not fo much as Seaſe, we can in no wiſe ſuſpect to be 


capable of the rudeſt Notion in Geometry, 0 
8. Whereſore it is a mere fallacy to argue that Brates, becauſe they 
do ſuch things as are Reaſonable or 1 therefore they do 
them from Notions of Logic or Mathematicks ; whenas in creatures in- 
animate, that can think of nothing, we may read the Row 
5 Reaſon 
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Reaſon and Geometry in their Motions and Figurations; as in the drops 


of Rain that fall downwards in the form of Hailſtones, and in the 
beauty and ſymmetry of the leaves and flowers of Herbs and Plants: 
Which Objects, while we contemplate, we apply to them the innate 
»odes of our own Mind, which ſhe uſes in the ſpeculation even of 
thoſe things that themſelves are dead and thowghtlefs. 
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CHAP. II. 


1. That conſidering the lapſe of Man's Soul into Matter, it is no wonder 
ſhe is ſo much puzzled in ſpeculating things Immaterial. 2. That all 
Extenſion does not imply Phyſical Diviſibility or Separability of Parts. 
3. That the Emanation of the Secondary ſubſtance from the Central in a 
Spirit is not properly Creation. 4. How it comes to paß that the Soul 
cannot withdraw her ſelf from pain by her Self contracting facalty. 
5 That the Soul's extenſion does not imply as many Wills and Under- 


andings as imaginable Parts, by reaſon of the ſpecial Unity and Indi- 


viſibility of her ſubſtance, 6. Several Inſtances of the puzzledneſs of 
Phanſy in the firm concluſions of Sence, and of Reaſon. 7. The uncon- 
ceivableneſs of the manner of that ſtrong union ſome parts of the Matter 
have one with another, 8. What is meant by Hylopathy, and how a Spi- 
rit, though not impenetrable, may be the Impellent of Matter. 9. That 
the unexplicableneſs of a Spirit's moving Matter is no greater aroument 
azainſt the truth thereof, than the #unconceivableneſs of that line that is 
produced by the Motion of a Globe on a Plane, is an argument againſt the 
Mobility thereof, 10. 'That the ſtrength of this laſt Anſwer conſiſts in 
the Aſſurance that there are ſuch Phænomena in the World, as utterly ex- 
ceed the Powers of mere Matter; of which ſeveral Examples are hinted 


out of the foregoing Treatiſe, 


1. HAT the Souls of Men, the loweſt dregs of all the Intelle- 
Qual Orders, ſhould be plunged and puzzled in the more 
cloſe and accurate Speculation of things Spiritual and Intellectual, is 


but reaſonable ; eſpecially conſidering that even Matter it ſelf, in which 


they tumble and wallow, which they feel with their hands, and u- 
ſurp with all their Sees, if they once offer to contemplate it in an 
Intelleckual and Rational manner, their Phanſies are ſo clouded in 
this dark ſtate of incarceration in theſe earthly: Bodies, that the Ne- 


tion thereof ſeems unimaginable and contradictious, as I have largely dete 


enough already infiited upon. 

But that the Nn of a Spiri 
neſs of the Idea of God, is no ſuch inconſiſtent and unconceivable M- 
tion, as ſome would have it, I hope I ſhall ſufficiently evince, by an- 
ſwering the ſhrewdeſt Objections that I think can be made againſt 
It; | | 


2, Wheres 
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33 18 OT Bock I. ch 4. 
, which ſeems ſo to obſcure the clear. Heck. 2. 
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2. Whereas thereſore we have defined a Spirit (I mean chiefly a 
created one) as well from thoſe more abſolute powers of Self contraction 
and dilatation, as alſo from thoſe relative faculties of penetrating, mov. 
ing and altering of the Matter; we will now ſet down the Objections 
made againſt them both. _ | | 

And againſt the firſt it is objected, That it is impoſſible for the 
Mind of Man to imagine any Subſtance having a power of Self-di- 
latation and Contraction to be unextended, and that Extenſion cannot be 
imagined without diverſity of parts, nor diverſity of parts without a 
poſſibility of diviſion, or ſeparation of them ; becauſe diverſity of parts 


in any Subſtance ſuppoſes diverſity of [ubſtances, and diverſity of Sab. 


ances ſuppoſes independency of one another : from whence it will fol- 
low, that Indiviſibility is incompetible to a Spirit, which notwith- 
ſtanding we have added in the Definition thereof. 

I confeſs the Objection is very ingenious, and ſet -bn home; but 
withal conceive that the difficulty is eaſily taken off, if we acknow. 
ledge ſome ſuch thing to be in the nature of a Spirit as has been 
by thouſands acknowledged in the nature of Iztentional Species. 
We will therefore repreſent the property of a Spirit in this Symbole 
or Hieroglyphicł. 5 

Suppoſe a Point of light from which rays out « luminous Orb, ac- 
cording to the known principles of Opticks : This Orb of light does ve- 
ry much reſemble the nature of a Spirit, which 1s diffus'd and ex- 
tended, and yet indiviſible. For we'll ſuppoſe in this Spirit the Cen- 
ter of life to be indiviſible, and yet to diffuſe it ſelf by a kind of cir- 
cumſcribd Ommipreſency, as the Point of light 1s diſcernible in every 
point of the Luminous Sphere. And yet ſuppoſing that Central lu- 


cid Point indiviſible, there is noting diviſible in all that Sphere of 


light. For it is ridiculous to think 


y any Engine or Art whatſoe- 
ver to ſeparate the luminous rays from the ſhining Center, and 
keep them apart by themſelves; as any man will acknowledge 


that does but carefully conſider the nature of the thing we ſpeak 


of. 


Now there is no difficulty to imagine ſuch an Orb as this a Sub- 
flance as well as a Quality. And indeed this Sphere of light it ſelf, it 
not inhering in any Subject in the ſpace it occupies, looks far more 
like a Subſtance than any Accident. And what we fanſy unadviſed- 
ly to befal Light and Colours, that any point of them will thus ray 
orbicularly, is more rationally to be admitted in firitaal ſubſtances, 
whoſe central eſſence ſpreads out into a Secondary ſubſtance, as the 
luminous rays are conceiv'd to ſhoot out from a lucid Point. From 


whence we are enabled to return an Anſwer to the greateſt diffi- 


culty in the foregoing ObjeQtion, viz. That the conceived parts in a 
Spirit have an inſeparable dependence upon the central Eſſence there- 
of, from which they flow, and in which they are radically con- 
tained ; and therefore though there be an Extenſion of this whole 
ſubſtantial power, yet one part is not ſeparable or diſcerpible 
from another, but the intire Subſtance as well Secondary as Primary 
or Central, is indi viſible. 

Ro 3. But 
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z. But let us again caſt our eye upon this lucid Point and-radiant 


ye have made uſe of; It is manifeſt that thoſe rays that are hin- 


derd from ſhooting out ſo far ſas they would; need not loſe their. 


virtue or Being, but only be reflected back toward the ſhining Cen: 


ter; and the obſtacle being removed, they may ſhoot out to their 
full _ again: ſo that there is no generation of a new ray, but 


an emiſſion of what was actually before. Whereby we are well fur- | | 


niſned With an Anſwer to a farther Objection, that would inſinuate 
that / this Emanation or Efflux of the Serondar) Subſtance from the 
Centrahis Creation properly do. called, which is deemed incompetible 
to any creature: 1 TOUT 29V2 

But we anſwer, that both the Central and Secondary Subſtance of a 
Spirit were created at once by God, and that theſe free active Spirits 
have only a power in them of contracting their vital rays, and di- 
lating of them, nat of annihilating or creating of them: For we alſo 
added in the Definition of à Spirit, : Self-penetratiop,” or the running 


* 


of one part into another, if ve may call them parts. And this An- 


ſwer I think ſo ſatisfactory, that I think it needleſs to alledge the o- 
pinion of Darandus, who contends that Creation is not incompetible 


unto a creature, provided thavit:be acknowledged to be done by vir- 


tue of donation ſrm the ſitſt Creator, and in an inevitable obſer- 
vance to his Laws. We might. alſo further ſeruple whether any E- 
manat lun may be properly calld Creatiou; but enough has been al- 
ready ſaid to ſatisfy this Objection. $1199 515 ü! I 
4. But we are further yet urged concerning this Self contraction 
and Dilatation; ſor it is demanded why the Soul of Man, which we 
acknowledge à Spirit, does not contract it ſelf, or Withdraw it (elf 
from thoſe parts Which are pained, or Why ſhe does not dilate her 
ſelf beyond the bounds of the Body. To which is anſwered, That 
the Plantal faculty of the Soul, whereby ſhe is unitable to this ter- 
reſtrial Body, is not arbitrarious, but fatal or natural; which union 
cannot be diſſolved, unleſs the bond of Life be looſened, and that vi- 
tal congruity (lich is in the Body, and does neceſſarily hold the 
Soul there) be either for a time hinder'd, or utterly deſtroy'd. 


5. The laſt Objection againſt the Self-exterſion of à Spirit is, That See my In- 
there will be as many Hils and Underſtandings as Parts, But I have, mortality of 
in that Symbolical repreſentation I have made uſe of, ſo repreſented 1 
the Extenſion of a Spirit, that it is alſo acknowledged Indiviſible ; 11. (ec, 1c. 
whereby the Objection is no ſooner propounded than anſwered, that allo Bock 3. 
engine lying in readineſs to receive all ſuch aſſaults. Chap. 2, ſect. 

6. Now for the Objections made againſt the Relative faculties of a Pc». 
Spirit, to wit, The pow:r uf penetrating, moving, and altering the Mat- Append. chap. 
ter; there is mainly this one, That Matter cannot be alter'd but bf 10. (ect. 5, 
Motion, nor Motion be communicated but by Impulſe, nor Impulſe *© 


without Impenetrability in the Impulſor, and that therefore how a 
Spirit ſhould move Matter which does penetrate wt, is not to be i- 
magined. ; | "434 3 8 6 ihn c 1197-06 
But I anſwer, firſt, what our Imagination is baffled in, either our 
outward Sexſes, or inward Reaſon often prove to be true. As for ex- 
ample, our Reaſon attending ro the nature of an exact Globe and 
R 7 | 


„lei Plane,, 
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Plane, will undoubtedly pronounce that they will touch in a. point. 
and that they may be moved one upon rc ars But e. 
gination cannot but make this exception, That the Globe thus draun 
upon the Plane deſcribes a line which muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of  poixes, 
int perpetually following point in the whole deſcription 3 which 
: how monſtrous it is to be admitted, I have already intimated in the 
Book!- daf. foregoing Diſcourſe. SIO 11 $03.2; bee 
e So likewiſe the Angle of a Contact included betwixt the Periphery 
and a Perpendicular falling at the end of the Diameter of a Circle, Geo- 
metricians demonſtrate by Reaſoz to be no leſs than any acate Augle 
wharſoever, inſomuch that a line cannot fall betwixt the Periphery and 
the Perpendicular; whence the Phancy cannot but imagine this Angle 
to be indiviſible; which is a iperfe&t contradiction, and againſt the 
definition of an Angle, which is not the coincidence, but the inicitnation 
of two lines. ' Beſides, a leſſer Circle inſcrib'd in a greater, ſo that 
it touches in one point, through which let there be drawn the com. 
mon Diameter of them both, and then let fall a Perpendicular on 
that end of the Diameter where the Circles touch; it will be evident 
that one Angle of the Contact is bigger than the other, when yet they 
are both indiviſible, as was acknowledged: of our I»agination before: 
So that one and the ſame Angle will be both diviſible and indiviſible, 
which is again a plain contradic tions. 

And as Imagination is puzzled in things we are ſure of by Reſon, 
ſo is it alſo in things we are certain of by Senſe; for who can imagine 
how. it comes about that we fee our image behind the Looking-glaſs ? 
for it is more eaſy to fanſy that we ſhould deprehend our faces either 
in the very ſurface of the glaſs, or elſe in the place where they are: 
For if the reflected rays might ſerve the turn, then we ſhould find 
the diſtance of our image no greater than that of the glaſs; but if 
we be affected alſo by the direct rays, methinks we ſhould be led 


188 


4 by them to the firſt place whence they came, and find, our faces in 
if that real ſituation they are. 25 rad 
| J. But to inſtance in things that will come more near to our pur- 


x poſe. We ſee in ſome kinds of Matter almoſt an invincjble union of 
i parts, as in Steel, Adamant, and the like; what is it that holds them fo 
faſt together? If you'll fay, ſome inward Subſtantial form ; we have 
what we look*d for, a Subſtance diſtinct from Matter. If you ſay 
it is the quality of Hardneſs in the Matter that makes it thus hard; 
that is no more than to fay, it is ſo becauſe it is ſo. If you lay, 
it is a more perfect reſt of parts one by another, than there is in o- 
ther Matter ; if that be true, it is yet a thing utterly unimaginable: 
as for example, That upon Matter exactly plain, more plain and ſo- 
lid than a Table of Marble, if a man laid a little Cabe upon it of like 
plainneſs and ſolidity, that this Cube, by mere immediate touching 
of the Table, ſhould have as firm union therewith, as the parts of the 
Cube have one with another, is a thing that the Phancy of man can- 
not tell how to admit. For ſuppoſe ar firſt you drew along this 
Cabe on the Table, as it would eaſily go, both ſurfaces being ſo ex- 
actly ſmooth, and that then you left drawing of it; that theſe two 
{mooth Bodies ſhould preſently ſtick fo faſt together, that a Hammer 
and a Chieſil would ſcarce ſever them, is a thing utterly mn: 
ES n 
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ſtrong, and yet ſo unimaginable how it comes to paſs to be ſo, why 
ſhould we not admit as ſtrong or Sas, wy union berwixt a Spirit and 
a Body, though our Phancy ſuggeſt it will paſs through, as well as it 
does that ſmooth bodies will ever lie looſe, unleſs there be ſome ce- 
ment to hold them together? And this anion once admitted, Morion, 
Ativity, and Agitation being fo eaſy and prone a. conception of the 
property of a Spirit, it will as eaſily and naturally fallow that it does 
move or agitate the Matter it is thus united to. ; 8 

8. But again to anſwer more cloſely, I ſay this preſent Objection is 
nothing elſe but a Sophiſm of the Phancy, conceiving a Spirit as a Bo- 


dy going through ſome previous hole or paſſage too wide and patent 
for it, in which therefore it cannot ſtick, or be firmly ſettled in it, 


To which Imagination we will oppoſe, that though Spirits do penetrate 
Bodies, yet they are not ſuch thin and lank things that they muſt of 
neceſſity run through them, or be unable to tate hold of them, or 
be united with them, but that they may fill up the capacity of a Body 
penetrable by Spirits: which penetrability of a Body or Matter when it 


is fatiatgd or fill'd, that Spirit that thus fills it is more ſtrongly riveted 


in, or united with the Bod) or Matter, than one part of the Matter can 
be with another. eee eee ee 
And therefore we will acknowledge one ſpecial faculty of a Spirit, 
which aſter penetration it doth either naturally or arbitrariouſly exert, 
which is this, to fill the Receptivity or Capacity of a Body or Mutter fo 
far forth as it is capable or receptive of a Soul or Spirit, 

And this affection of a Spirit we will make bold to call, for more 
compendiouſneſs, by one Greek term d which, that there may 
be no ſuſpicion of any fraud or affected foolery in words, we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in 4 Spirit of offering ſo near 
0 4 corporeal emanation from the Center of life, that it will ſo perfectly 
fill the receptivity of Matter into which it has penetrated, that it is very dif- 
ficult or impoſſible for any other Spirit to 25 the ſame; and therefore 
of becoming hereby ſo firmly and cloſely united to a Body, as both to acta- 
ate, and to be acted apon, to affect, and be aſſected thereby, 

And now let us appeal to Imagination her ſelf, if Matter does not 
ſit as cloſe, nay cloter, to a Spirit than any one part of Matter can 
do to another: For here anion pervades through all, but there con- 
junction is only in a common Superficies, as is uſually fancied and 
acknowledged. And this Hjlopathia which- we thus ſuppoſe. in a fi- 
nite $p#r4t or Soul, I further add, may well anſwer in Analogy to that 
power of creating Matter which is neceſſarily included in the Idea of 
God. S 
9. But laſtly, if the manner how a Spirit acts upon a Bogy, or is 
affected by a Body, ſeems ſo intricate that it muſt be given up for un- 
explicable ; yet as the mobility of an exact Globe upon a Plane is ad- 
mitted as an evident and undeniable property thereof by our Vnder- 
landing, though we cannot imagine how it always touching in a point, 
ſhould by its motion deſcribe a continued line, (and the like may be 
urged from the other following intricacy and perplexedneſs :) ſo ſup- 


poſing ſuch manifeſt operations in Nature, that Reaſon can demon- 
R | ſtrate 


Wherefore the union betwixt the Parts of the Matter being ſo 


CY 
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ſtrate not to be from the Matter it Telf, we muſt acknowledge there 
is ſome other Subſtance beſides the Matter that acts in it and upon it, 
which is Spiritual, though we know not how Morton can be commu- 
nicated to Marrer from a Spir ie. . 
ro. And the ſtrength of this our third and laſt Anſwer conſiſts in 
this, that there are indeed ſeveral ſüch operations apparently tran. 
ſcending the power of Mater, of Which we will only here briefly re- 
peat the Heads having more fully diſcourſed of them in the ſorego- 
C 77: 1 Peg | 
| and firſt, I inftance in what is more general, and acknowledged 
by Des Cartes himſelf, Who yet has intituled the Laws of Matter to 
the higheſt Effects that ever any man could rationally do: and *tis 
this : That that Matter out of Which all things are, is of it ſelf ani- 
form, and of one kind. From whence I infer, that of it ſelf therefore 
it al either reſts or moves. If it all reſt, there is ſomething beſides 
Matter that moves it, which neceſſarily is a Spirit. If it a move, there 
could not be poſſibly the coalition of any thing, but every imagj- 
nable particle would be actually looſe from another. Wherefore 
there is required a Subſtance beſides Matter that muſt bind what we 
find fix'd and bounc. wy E ba: 
The ſecond Inſtance is in that admirable Wiſdom diſcoverable in 
all the works of, Nature, which I have largely inſiſted on in my 
Second Book, which do manifeftly evince that all things are contriv'd 
by a wiſe Principle: But who but a fool will fay that the Matter is 
wiſe, and yet notwithſtanding out of the putrified parts even of the 
Earth it ſelf, as alſo out of the drops of dew, rotten pieces of wood, 
and ſuch like jeer, the bodies of Animals do ariſe fo artificially and 
exquiſitely well framed, that the Reaſon of Man cannot contemplate = 
them but with the greateſt pleaſure and admiration'? 
Thirdly, Thoſe many and undeniable Stories of Apparitions do 
clearly evince, that an Underſtanding lodges in ſundry Avery bodies, 
when it is utterly impoſſible that Air ſhould be fo arbitrariouſly 
changed into ſhapes, and yet held together as an actuated vehicle of 
life, if there were not ſomething beſides the Air it ſelf that did thus 
| Poſſeſs it and moderate it, and could dilate, contract, and guide it 
as it pleaſed; otherwiſe it would be no better figured, nor more 
ſteddily kept together than the fume of Tobacco, or the reek of Chim- 
neys. at f | 
"Fourthly and laſtly, It is manifeſt that that which in us anderſtands, 
remembers, and perceives, 1s that which moves our bodies, and rhat thoſe 
Cognoſcitive Faculties can be no operation of the bare Matter. From 
whence it is evident that there is in our Bodies an Intellectual Spirit 
that moves them as it pleaſes; as I have largely enough prov'd in the 
laſt Chapter of the Firſt Book of my Antidote, and ſhall yer further 
confirm when we come to the Objections made againſt it. 
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1. That Exiſtence #5 4 Perfection, werified from vulgar Inſtances. 2. Furs 
ther proved from Metaphyſical Principles. 3. An Appeal to ordinary 
Reaſon. 4. That at leaſt N eceſſary Exiſtence is a Perfection, if bare 
Exiſtence be not. 5. An Illuſtration of that laſt Concluſion, 


1. TO avoid the Neceſſity and Evidence of our Demonſtration of 
the Exiſtence of a Goa, drawn from the inſeparable connexion 

of the Notion thereof with his Idea, (we urging, That neceſſary Exiſt= 

ence muſt needs be included in the Idea of a Being abſolutel Perfect) there . 
are ſome that ſtick not to affirm, that Exiſtence is no Term of intrin- 
ſecal Perfection to any thing. For, ſay they, imagine two pieces of 
Gold equal in weight, purity, and all other reſpects, but only dura- 
tion, or neceſſity of Exiſtence; we cannot juſtly without being hu- 
mourſome or phanſiful, attribute pre- eminence to one more than to 
the other. To which I anſwer, That as two pieces of Gold are bet- 
ter than one, ſo one piece of Gold that will laſt twice as long as a- 
nother, is twice as good as the other, or at leaſt much better than 
the other; which I think ſo evident, that it wants no further proof. 

But further, that we may not only apply our ſelves to anſwer Ob- 4 
jections, but abſolutely ro ratify the preſent Truth, That Exiſtence is 4 | 
Perfection: Firſt, it is palpably plain, according to that ſenſible A- | 
phoriſm of Solomon, Better is a living Dog than a dead Lion. | | 

2. But then again to argue more generally, The Metaphyſicians, as 
it is very well known, look upon Exiſtence as the formal and aRual 
part of a Being; and Form or Act is acknowledged the more noble 
and perfect Principle in every Eſſence; and therefore if they can be 
diſtinguiſh'd in God, is ſo there alſo: if they cannot, then it is there- 
by confeſs'd, that we cannot think of the Idea of God, but it imme- 
dately informs us that he doth Exiff. And I recommend it to the 
inquiry of the Hebrew Criticks, whether m, from whence is my, 

does not rather ſignify Exiſtence than Eſſence. 
3. Thirdly, Let the Metapbyſicians conclude what they pleaſe, it is 
evident to ordinary Reaſon that if there be one conception better than 3 
another, that implies no imperfection in it, it muſt be caſt upon what 
is moſt perfect: But Exiſtence is better than non- exiſtence, and im- | 
plies no imperfection in it; therefore it muſt be caſt upon an Idea of ö 
a Being abſolutely perfect. =} Wt e ‚ 1 

4. But fourthly and laſtly, Though it were poſſible to cavil at the 8 

ſiagle Notion of Exiſtence, that it neither argued Perfection nor Im- | 
perfection, nor belong'd to either; yet there can be no ſhew of excep- 
tion againſt the higheſt and moſt perfect manner of exiſting, but 
that that is naturally and undeniably included in the Idea of a Being 
abſolutely Perfect; and that therefore we do but rightfully contend that 
neceſſary Exiſtence is inſeparably contained in the notion of God. | 
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5. For as for example, while it is confeſs'd that Matter is finite, 
and cannot be otherwiſe, for a Body to be figured implies neither Per- 
fection, nor Imperfe&ion; -'but is à natural and neceſſary affection 
thereof; yet to be ordinately figured, is an undoubted Perfection of x 

vdy: ſo in like manner, though.it, were: confeſſed that mere Exiftence 
is Where eee einde, yet ſo noble a Mode thereof 
as neceſſarily to Exit, muſt without all tergiverſation be acknowledg. 
ed a notion of Perfection, and therefore to accrue naturally to the Jes 
of a Being abſolutely perfect. s os 
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1. That there is avaſt difference betwixt arguing from forced Fgments or 
Fancies, and from the natural Ideas of our own Minds. 2. That the 
Idea of 4 Being abſolutely Evil does not imply meceſſary Exiſtence, 
hether it ſignify, Being abſolutely Imperfect, 3. Or abſolutel; 
Wickel, 4. Or abſolutely Miſerable, . 5. Or abſolutely Miſchievous, 
6. That if by 4, Being abſolutely Miſchievous were meant only the In- 
finite power of doing hurt, this is God, whoſe abſolute Goodneſi prevents 
the execution thereof. 7. That the right, Method of uſing our Reaſon is 
to proceed from what is plain and unſuſpected to what is more obſcure and 
fuſpicable. 8. That according to this Method, being: aſſured firſt of the 
. Exiſtence of a Being abſolutely Perfect from his Idea, we are. therewith- 
all inabled to return anſwer, that Impoſſibility of Exiſtence belongs to a 
Being either abſolutely Miſerable, or abſolutely Miſchievous. 9. That 
the Phænomena of the World further prove the impoſſibility of the Ex- 
iſtence of 4 Being abſolutely, Miſchievous. 10. And that the Coun- 
ſels and Works of God are not to be meaſured by the vain opinions of 


1. for thoſe that admit neceſſary Exiſtence to be included in the 


lea of a Being abſolutely Perfect, but would ſhew that our In- 
ference from thence, viz. That this perfect Being doth exit, is falſe and 


ſophiſtical, becauſe neceſſary Exiſtence is contained in the Idea of a Be- 


ing abſolutely Evil, which notwithſtariding we will not admit to Ex, 
(for, oy they, that which is ab/olutely Evil is immutably, and ever 


unavoidably ſuch, and cannot but be ſo, and therefore it cannot but 
Exiſt, and ever has Exiſted:) To theſe we anſwer, That we ſhall 


eaſily diſcover the grand difference betwixt ſuch arbitrarious and 


forced Figments and Fancies as theſe, and the natural and conſiſtent 


Ideas of our own Mind, if we look more carefully and curiouſly into 
the Nature of what theſe Objectors have ventured to utter, and ſiſt 
out what either themſelves mean, or what muſt neceſſarily be under- 
an fe this Idea of a Being abſolutely Evil; which they have thus 
orged. | ö F 

5 By the Idea of a Being abſolutely Evil muſt be meant either the 
Idea of a Being abſolutely Imperfect, or abſolutely Wicked, or abſolutely Mi- 


Now 
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Now the Tea of what is abſolutely Imperfect removes from it what- 
evet ſounds * rt, as if all Perfectneſs were f600, then this Idea 
removes from: this "abſolute Im perfect evety unite of theſe ro00, allow- 
ing not ſo muchi as an unite, or fraction of an uhite; no, not the poſ- 
ſibility of them, to what is thus ab/olately Inperfect. So that what is 
ah ſolutely imperfr is impoſſible to Exiſt.” B t neceſſary Exiſtente is à 
Term of Perfection, as was plainly demonſtrated before. 
The Idea of a Being ubſolutely Wicked removes from it all manner 
of Goodneſs, Equity, Decorum, Righteguſneſs;' and implies a firm 
and immutable averſation of the Will from all theſe, and a ſettled and 
unchangeable purpoſe of doing things wickedly : but intimates no- 
thing either of the Neceſſity or Continzency of the Exiſtence of the Sub- 
ſtance of this Being; that being neither here nor there to the moral 
deformity thereof, as is evidently plain at firſt ſight. 
4. The Idea of a Being abſolutely — is the Idea of a Being 
that ſuſtains the fulleſt and compleateſt torments that are conceiv- 
able; and this muſt be in a knowing, paſſive, and reflexive Subject. 
Now, I ſay, this torture ariſing partly from the ſenſe of preſent ſmart, 
and partly out of reflexion of what it has ſuffered, and a full belief 
that it ſhall ſuffer thus externally ; this uiſerable Being, though but a 
Creature, is as perfectly tormented as it could poſſibly be if it ne- 
ceſſarily exiſted of it ſelf. For if it were always, though but con- 
tingently and dependently of another, tlie torture is equally perfect; 
and therefore zeceſſary Exiſtence: is not included in the Idea thereof, 
Again, the Objector is to prove that a Being wholly Immaterial can | 
ſuffer any torture: which till he do, it ſeeming; more reaſonable that | 
it cannot, I ſhall flatly deny that it can; and therefore do aſſert, | 
that a torturable Being is a Spirit incorporate; and affirm alſo, as a 
thing moſt rational, that this Spirit, if very great pain was upon it, 
ſuch as that it-were better for him not to be at all, than to be in it, 
that anguiſh by continuance would be fo increaſed, (pain infinitely 
overpowering the vital vigour, and overpoiſing the contents of life, 
and ſenſe, ) that it would die to the Body in which it is thus torment- 
ed. But if it be not in fo ill a plight as to change its ſtate of con- 
junction, but that the torture proves tolerable ; then neceſſar) Exiſt- 

_ ence would not be its miſery, but ſome part of «happineſs: fo that 
there can'be no ſuch thing as a Being abſolutely Miſerable in the 
world. For Miſery rack'd up to the higheſt would make the thing 
ceaſe to be. A man cannot ſay an abſolute big Triangle; for a Circle 
will be always bigger: or rather no Figure can be abſolutely big, be- 
cauſe the nature of it is to be limited.  _ ay | 

Thirdly, The Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect is compos'd of No- 
tions of the ſame denomination, all of them of themſelves ſounding | 
abſolute Perfection; but the Idea of a Being abſolutely Miſerable is not | 
compiled of Notions that ſound abſolute Miſery of themſelves. For 
what Miſery, but rather good, 1s there in meceſſar) Exiſtence ? Where- 
fore if we {hould contend that an inference from the Idea of a thing 
to its neceſſary Exiſtence, is only warrantable there where the Idea con- 
liſts of Notions of one denomination, the Objector is to take off the 
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Or, to ſpeak more plainly, Abſolutely neceſſary Exiſtence, and Self. 
exiſtence. is one and the ſame Notion : But Self-exiſtence is the moſt 
high and perfect mode of Exiſtence that is conceivable, and therefore 
proper to what is moſt abſolutely Perfect. Wherefore to tranſplant 
Self-exiſtence to ſo pitiful an Idea as the Idea of a Being abſolutely Miſe. 
rable, is as abſonous and prodigious as to clap the head of a Lion to 
the body of a Snail. Nay, indeed it ſeems more contradictious, that 
being but the miſplacing of Body and Figure, but this the implanta- 
tion of an inward Property into a wrong Subject; ' nay, infinitely 
contrary properties in the ſame Subject, r. 

5. Fourthly and laſtly, As for a Being abſolutely Miſchievous, it ſeems 
indeed to include neceſſary and unavoidable Exiſtence as well as Omni. 
potency and Omniſciency, or elſe this Sovereign _— is not ſo full and 
abſolute as our apprehenſion can conceive. Theſe added to a perem- 
ptory and immutable defire or will of doing all miſchief poſſible for 
Miſchief fake, do fully complete the Notion of this abſolute Miſchievous 
Being. ee 155 

But how ſpurious and unnatural this Idea is, is evident in that it 


does again forcedly tie together Notions of a quite contrary nature, 


the greateſt Imperfection with the higheſt Perfections, joyning the 
incommunicable Attributes of God with that which is haply worſe than 
we can demonſtrate to be in any Devil; nay, ſuch as ſeem à con- 
tradiction in any Subject whatſoever. 

Wherefore, as I intimated before, if any man pretend our Argu- 
ment to be a Sophiſm, and in imitating it would diſcover the fallacy 


in ſome other Matter, he is exactly to obſerve the Laws thereof in 


his imitation, and conſtitute an Idea of Notions that agree with the 
ſame Title, as they exquiſitely do in the Idea of a Being abſolutely Per- 
fect; for there is no notion there but what ſounds higheſt Perfection. 

But in this Idea of a Being abſolutely Miſchievous there is nothing that 
of its own nature ſignifies Miſchief, but that wicked and malicious 
deſire of doing miſchief merely for miſchief*s ſake. Which is a de- 
gree of Imperfection ſunk into the borders of Inconſiſtency and Con- 


tradiction. But yet to be able accurately to deſtroy all good what- 


ſoever, implies again an Omzipotency in Power, and an Ommniſctency. 
But what is omnipatently and abſolutely miſchievous, muſt alſo de- 
ſtroy it ſelf, as an infinitely-big Triangle implies no Triangle at all. 
So that rhis Idea is not free from the intanglement of multifarious 
Contradictions in the conception thereof. 


6. But if by a Being abſolutely Miſchievous were meant, a Being that 


has the power and skill of doing all miſchief imaginable, and indeed 


far above all the Imagination and conceit of man, and that fo effe- 


Qtually and univerſally that nothing poſſibly can prevent him, this 


is indeed the Eternal God, who is neceſſarily of himſelf, and prevents 
all things, and can be limited in his aCtions by none, but by him- 
ſelf: but he being that abſolute and immutable Good, and full and 
pure Perfection, he cannot but include in his Idea that precious Attri- 
bute of Benignity ; and therefore acting according to his entire Na- 
ture, he is not only Geod himſelf, but, 5 the Prerogative of x own 
k | | elng, 
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from ever having any Exiſtence in the World. 8 
7. Wherefore to bring our Anſwer to a head, I ſay we are to uſe 

that natural Method in this Speculation that men that know the uſe 
of their Faculties obſerve in all others, viz. to aſſent to what is 
moſt ſimple, eaſie, -and plain firſt, and of which there can be no 
doubt but that the Nofion is congruous .and conſiſtent ; and ſuch 
is the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect, no arbitrarious or fortuitous fig- 
tient, or forced compilentient of Notidns that jarr one with another, 
or may be juſtly ſuſpected, if not demodftrated, to be incoherent 
And repugnant ; ſuch, as for example, would be a walking Tree, or an 
*, Intelligent Stone, or the like: but fuch as wherein: the Notions natu- 
rally and neceſſarily come together to compleat the conception of 

ſoine one ſiugle Title, às being homogeneal and eſſential thereuntd. 

8. And then what 1 contend for is this, That attending to this 
Natüral Iden of God, or a Being ubfolutely Perfect, we unavoidably diſ- 
cover the neceffity of 1ctu Exiſleuce, às infeparable from him, it be- 

ing neceſſarily included in this Idea of abfolitte Perfection: which is 
ftifl more undeniably ſet on in the laſt puſh of my Argument, where 

I urge that either [mpoſſibrlity, Contingency, or Neceſſity of actuul Exiſt- | 
ence, muſt needs belong to a Being abſolutely Perfect; but not Trpoſi- | 
bility nor Contingency, therefore Neceſſity of atfunl Exiſtence, 4 | 
And therefore being ſo well aſſured of this Truth, I require the 

Objector to bring up his Argument to this laſt and dear frame, 

and let him alſo urge that either Impoſſibility, Contingency, or Neceſſit 
F aftual Exiſtence, belongs either to a Being ab, oy Miſerable, or ab- 

nn Miſchievoth ; and 1 ſhall confidently anſwer, policy of Ex- 

- and give him a further Reaſon, beſides what I intimated be- 

e of the incongruity of the Notions themſelves, that it is alſo re- 
pugnant with tlie Exiſtente of God, whom, without at / rub or ſeru- 
ple, attending to the natural and undiſtorted ſaggeſtions of our own 
Faculties, we have already demonſtrated to ef. 5 

9. And ſtill to make our Anſwer more certain concerning a Bein 
abſolurely Miſchievors, it is moſt evident He is not, and therefore fit 

e muſt be of himſelf it he be at all, it is impoſſible he ſhould be: 

And that he is nor, is plain, becauſe things would be then infinitely 

worſe than they are, or not at all; whenas I dare fay they are now 

as well as it is fit or poſſible for them to be, if we had but the wiſ- 

dom to conceive or comprehend the whole counſel and purpoſe of 

Providence, and knew clearly and particularly what is paſt, and what 

is to come. | — GOES eh 3 

0. But if we take up, out of our own blindneſs or raſhneſs, Prin- 

ciples concerning the Providence of God, that are inconſiſtent with 

his Idea, (ſuch as the Prolemaical Syſtem of the Heavens, which (as | 
ſome ſay) Alphonſo looked upon (though others tell the ſtory of the | 
miſplacement of certain Mountains on the Earth) as ſo perplex'd a | 
| Bungle, that, tranſported with zeal againſt that fond Hypotheſis, he 
did ſcoffingly and audaciouſly proſeſs, that if he had ſtood by whilſt 


God made the World, he could have directed the Frame of it better) 
| | we 
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we ſhall indeed then have occaſion to quarrel, but not with either the 
Counſels or Works of God, but rather with the Opinions of ignorant and 
miſtaken men. | CAC 12 


— 


CHAP. VI. 


1. That the ſenſe of his Argument from the Tdea of God in the firſt poſture 
is not 6, le the Idea is 1 and if ny were, his Eels Se 
neceſſary; but, That this Idea being true, does exhibit. to our Mind an 
abſolute neceſſary Exiſtence as belonging to Him. 2. That the Idea of 
the God of the Manichees does not include in it neceſſary exiſtence, 
3. That to ſay, that neceſſary Exiſtence included in the Idea of a Being 
abſolutely Perfect is but conditional, is a Contradiction. 4. The ſecond 
poſture of his Argument made good, and that, by virtue of the form there- 
of, the Exiſtence of the Manichean God is not concludible. 5. The in- 
vincible Evidence of the third poſture of his Argument in the judgment 
of his Antagoniſt himſelf. 6. That the force of his Argument in the fourth 
and laſt poſture is not, That we conceive the Idea of Matter without ne- 

ceſſary Exiſtence ; but that, look as near as we can, we find no neceſſar 

exiſtence included therein, as we do in the Idea of God. 7. That N 
Faculties of our Mind, to which he perpetually appeals, are to be ſupposd, 
not prov'd to be true. 3 5 


1. ND now having thus clearly ſatisfied the Objection taken 

from the Idea of a Being abſolutely Evil, it will be eaſy to turn 
back the edge of any Argument of the like nature, be it never ſo 
Skilfully and cunningly directed againſt us. As that which I had from 
an ingenious hgnd, which, becaule it ſeems very witty to me, as well 
as invincible to the Objector, I ſhall propound it in his own words; 
the tenour whereof runs thus: 

If a man may have a true Idea or Notion 1 that which is not; yea, and 
of that which is not, and yet would neceſſarily be, if it were, then your Ar- 
gument for the Exiſtence of God, from neceſſary Exiſtence being comprehended 
in his Idea or Notion, is unconcluding. How you can deny this Argument, 

1 cannot poſſibly conceive, the ſubſtance of yoar firſt Argument from the Idea 
of God being contained therein in the firſt poſture of it. 

But a man may have a true Notiou of that which is not; yea, and of that 
which is not, and yet would neceſſarily be, if it were ; as for Inſtance, of the 
Evil God of the Manichees. : Tt. 1 88 
But I anſwer briefly to the Propoſition thus, That it does not reach 
our Caſe: becauſe we argue that God does exiſt, not becauſe the 
Idea of him is true, and, if he did exiſt, he would neceſſarily exiſt; 

Leide, for conditional neceſſary Exiſtence, as being leſs perfect than abſolute 
Book 1. c. 8. neceſſary Exiſtence, cannot belong to a Being abſolutely Perfect: but 
ect. 1, 2. becauſe this true Idea, without any F or Aud, does ſuggeſt to our 
natural Faculties, That zeceſſary Exiſtence being involved in his Idea 
alone, the like not happening in any other Idea beſide, without any 

more a- do, he doth of himſelf abſolutely and really exilt. 8 

To 
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To the Aſſumption I. anſwer, That the Manichees God, if he could 
exiſt at all, would do ſo neceſſarily ; and my Reaſon is, becauſe God 
would never create ſo foul a Monſte... wand 
2. But if you ſtill urge, that the Idea of this Evil God of the Mani. 
->--5 includes neceſſery Exiſtence in it, it being the Notion of a God, 
and yet he is not exiſtent; and that therefore the true God cannot 
be proved to exiſt, becauſe neceſſary Exiſtence is involv'd in his Idea: 
E further anſwer, That the Notion of the Marichees God does not na- 
turally include neceſſary Exiſtence in it, becauſe it is not the Notion of 
a Being abſolutely Perfect; and that the Notion of an Evil God is 4 
mere forced or fortuitous Figment, and no better ſenſe than a Wooden 
God, Whoſe Ides implies not meceſſery Exiſtence, but an Impofſibility 


thereof; FED! | 
3. But the ObjeRor proceeds, and we muſt attend his motiens; on- 
ly before he comes to the ſecond re of our Argument; he takes une 
baotice of my charging of all thoſe with ſelf. contradiction that ac- di. ch 8. 
| knowledge that neceſſary Exiſtence is contained in the Jdes of God, or a 
Being ab/olutely Perfett, and that thereby is ſignified that neceſſary Ex- 
iftence belongs unto him, and yer unſay it again, by adding, If he do 
at all exiſl, But J anſwer, my charge is true: For to ſay, neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence belongs to a Being, which we notwithſtanding profeſs may not 
be for all that, is to admit a contradiction; for thus the ſame thing 
by our Faculties is acknowledged both neceſſary and contingent, that 
is, that it cannot but -be, and ng that'it may not be ; whiich if it be 
not a Contradiction in this caſe, I know not what is: for no leſs than 
ahſolutely neceſſary Exiſtence muſt be compriſed in the Idea of a Being 
abſolutely perfect. LEARY > 55 a nb 44-1 1 
4. But the Argument will ſtill appear more plain in the ſecond 4.r;4ve, 
re. For if there be any fraud or fallacy, it lies in this term, Ne- Book 1. ch. 8. 
eſſary, which I have truly explain d (and it is not deny'd) to fignify ſoc. 4. 
nothing elſe but an inſeparable connexion betwixt the Subject and the 
Prædicate. Wherefore Exiſtence having an inſeparable connexion with 
God, it muſt needs follow that this Axiom, God does exiſt, is eternal- 
ly and immutably true. But here to reply, If he did exiſt, is to infi- 
nuate that for all this, he may not exiſt, which is to ſay, that what 
is . true is not immutably true; which is a palpable Con- 
tradiction. n „„ 
But the Objector here flyes for aid to the God of the Manichees, 
deſiring me to put the Manichean God in ſtead of the God whoſe 
Exiſtence I would prove, whereby I may diſcern my own Sophiſm. 
Well, if it be not Idolatry, let us place him there; but how ſhrim- 
piſh he is, and unfit to fill this place, you may underſtand out of what 
I faid before, That the Marichean God does no more imply in the 
Notion thereof . . Exiſtence than a Wooden God does; nay, it ra- 
ther implies Impoſſibility of Exiſtence, For the Notion of God is the [ 
ſame, that is, of a Being abſolutely Perfect, which muſt involve in it | 
the moſt abſolute Goodneff that may be. Now bring the Manichean = 
God into ſight, and let us view his inſcription : He is as evil «bſolutely 


good; which, as I ſaid before, is far worſe ſenſe in my conceit than a 
| 5 | Wooden i 1 
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longer; but, as a man. left in diſtreſs, he complains, that it is an hard 
caſè that We muſt be put to prove the Exiſtence of God impoſſible, 
or elſe We muſt be forced to admit that he is. But afterwards being 
better adviſed, he takes notice that if he be not, it is impoſlible for 
him to be; and therefore, ſay I, it is but juſt that we expect of him 
that will deny chat he is, to prove his Being impoſſible,” eſpecially 
the force of our Argument ſo neceſſarily caſting him upon it. But 
in my conceit he had better fave. his pains, than venture upon fo 


.*.-., fruſtraneops an undertaking ;: for he may remember that the Idea of 
+ this Being abſolutely Perfect is ſo fram d, that, in the judgment of any 


_— 


man tha has the uſe of his Faculties, there is no inconſiſtency, nor 
incompoſſibility therein, nor the leaſt ſhadow for ſuſpicion Or ſhy- 


neſs. And beſides ſince Impoſſibility of, exiſting is the moſt imper- 


fect qe that any Being can bear to Exiſtence, it mult, needs be an 


outragious incongruity to attribute it to à Being alſolutely Perfect, it 


ch. 5. ſect. 2. 


Antidote, 


ſo naturally and undeniably belonging to a Being abſolutely Imperfect, as 
hath heen noted before. - JI been t on ATT 
_ Wherefore if either the doubting or obdurate Atheiſt will ſay, the 
Exiſtence of God. is impoſſible, that will, not argue any weakneſs or 
vanity in my Argument, but raſh boldneſs and blind impudency in 
him that ſhall return ſo irrational an Anſwer. py bt 8 


s But the Ohjector has arrived now to the ſourth and laſt poſture 


Book 1. ch. 8. of our Argumentation, of which, he conceiyes this is the utmoſt ſum, 


lect. 6,7, 3s 
9, IO, Ih 


in A 


That either there is a God, op Matter is of it ſelf, becauſe neceſſary, Ex- 
iſtence is not included in the dea thereof. Againſt which he alledges, 
that as thouſands have the Idea of a Triangle, and yet, have not any 
knowledge of that property of, having the three Angles equal to two 
right ones; ſo a man may have the Idea off Matter, and yet know no- 
thing of tlie neceſſity. of its Exiſtence, though it have that property 


4 777 N : 


But IJ anſwer, This does not reach the force of our Argument 
for look as curiouſly and skiltully as you will into the Idea of Matter, 
and you can diſcover no ſueh property as neceſſity of . Exiſtence therc- 
in. And then again, the weight of my reaſoning lieth in this, That 
neceſſity. of Self-exiſtexce being ſo plainly and unavoidably diſcovera- 
ble in the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perfect, but not at all diſcernible 


in the Idea of Matter; that we do manifeſt violence to our Faculties 


while we acknowledge Self-exiſtence in Matter, no Faculty informing 
us ſo, and deny it in God, the Idea of God fo conſpicuouſly informing 


us, that zeceſſary Self-exiſtence belangs unto him. So that all I con- 


tend for is this, That he that denies. a God, runs counter to the light 

of his natural Faculties, to which I perpetually appel. 
7. But if you will ſay, It may. be our Faculties are falſe; I fay {© 
too, that it might be fo, it there were no God by whom we rl 
| | | made 
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made: for then: we were ſuch as we find our ſelves, and could ſeek 


no further, nor aſſure our ſelves but that we might be of that na- 


ture, 5 to be then miſtaken moſt when we think we are moſt ſure, 


and have uſed the greateſt caution and circumſpection we could to 
avoid error. Butt is ſufficient fol us that we ask no more than 


what is granted to them that pretend 20, tlie moſt undeniable Me- 


thods of /Demonſtration, and which Grusmerry her ſelf cannot prove, 


but ſuppofes; to wit{ That Hu Farultieraare tine. 
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1. That that neceſſity Exiſtenct thus ſeems to be eluded in th Idea of 
Space is but the ſame that offers it ſelf to our Mind in that more full 
and perfect Idea bf” God. 2. That there is the ſame reaſon of Eternal 


Duration, . N fubject is God, not Matter. 3. That Space 
bh 


js bat the poſſubility of Matter, meaſurable only as ſo many ſeverdl poſ- 


ſible Species of things are numerable. 4. That Diſtance 'zs 10 Phyſis 
cal affettion of thy thing, but only Notional. 5. That Diſtance of Bo- 


dies fs but privation of tactual union, 'meaſurable by parts, as other Pri- 
vations of qualities by degrees. 6. That if diſtant Space, after the re- 


mov al 10 Matter be any real thing, it is that neceſſary Being repreſented 
d 


by the Idea of God. 7. That Self. exiſtence and Contingency are terms 
intonſiſtent one with another.. 


1 92 * 
14 1 ö Nit 5 J 


1. THE RS there are that ſeem to come nearer the marlt, Anridere; 
while they alledge againſt the fourth poſture of our Argu- Book. i. ch. 8. 
ment, that eceſſar) Exiſtence is plainly involved in the Idea of Matter. 


For, ſay they, a man cannot poſſibly imagine a Space running out 
in infinitum every way, whether there be a God or no. And this 


Space being extended thus, and meaſurable by Yards, Poles, or the like, 
it muſt needs be ſomething, in that it is thus extended and meaſaura- 


ble; tor Non-entity can have no affection or property. And if it be 
an Entity, what can it be but corporeal Matter ? | #20: 


But I anſwer, If there were no Matter, but the Immenſity of the 
Divine Eſſence only, occupying all by his Ubiquity, that the Replica- 


tion, as I may fo ſpeak, of his indiviſible ſubſtance, whereby he pre- 
lents himſelf intirely every where, would be the Subject of that Dif- 
fuſion and Menſurability. And I add further, That the perpetual 


_ obſervation of this infinite Amplitude and Menſurability, which we 


cannot diſimagine in our Phancy, but will neceſſarily be, may be a 


more rude and obſcure Notion offered to our Mind of that neceſſary 
and /ef-exiſtent Eſſence which the Idea of God does with greater ful- 
neſs and diſtinctneſs repreſent to us. For it is plain that not ſo 
much as our Imagination is engaged to an approbation of this Idea af 


hace to corporeal Matter, in that it does not naturally conceive any 
impenetrability or tangibility in the Notion thereof; and therefore it 
may as well belong ro a Spirit as a Body, Whence, as I faid be- 


tore, the Idea of God being ſuch as it is, it will both juſtly and _ 
8 arily 
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farily caſt this ruder notion of Space upon that Infinite and Eternal 
Spirit which is God. | 2 1 

2. Now there is the ſame reaſon for Time (by Time I mean Durati- 
on) as for Space. For we cannot imagine but that there has been 
ſuch a continued Duration as could have no beginning nor interrupti- 
on. And any one will ſay, it is non · ſenſe that there ſhould be ſuch 
a neceſſary duration; when there is no teal Eſſence that muſt of it 
ſelf thus be always, and far ever ſo endure. ane or Who is it 
then that this eternal, uninterrupted, and never- fading duration muſt 
belong to? No Philoſopher can anſwer more appoſitely than the ho- 
ly Pſalmiſt, From everlaſting to everlaſting thou art God. Wherefore I 
. that thoſe unavoidable imaginations of the neceſſity of an infinite 
Space as they call it, and Eternal duration, are no proofs of a Self- 
exiſtent Matter, but rather obſcure ſub- indications of the neceſſary Ex- 
iſtence of Gd. v | 


3. There is alſo another way of anſwering this Objection, which 


is this; That this Imagination of Space is not the imagination of any 


real thing, but only of the large and immenſe capacity of the poten- 
tiality of the Matter, which we cannot free our Minds from, but 
mult neceſſarily acknowledge, that there is indeed ſuch a poſſibility of 
Matter to be meaſured upward, downward, every way in inſinitum, 
whether this corporeal Matter were actually there or no; and that 
though this potentiality of Matter or Space be meaſured by furlongs, 
miles, or the like, that it implies no more any real Eſſence or Being, 
than when a man recounts ſo many orders or kinds of the Poſlibilitics 
of things, the compute or number of them will infer the reality of 
their Exiſtence. 


4. But if they urge us further, That there will be a real diſtance 


even in Space devoid of Matter; as if, for example, Three Balls of braſs 


or ſteel were put together in this empty Space, it is utterly unimagi- 
nable but that there ſhould he a Triangular diſtance in the midſt of 
them: it may be anſwered, That Diſtance is no real or Phyſical pro- 
perty of a thing, but only aotional; becauſe more or leſs of it may 
accrue to a thing, whenas yet there has been nothing at all done to 
that to which it does accrue, As ſuppoſe one of theſe Balls mention- 
ed were firſt an inch diſtant from another; this diſtance betwixt them 
may be made many miles, and yet one of them not ſo much as touch- 
ed or ſtirr'd, though it become as diſtant as the other. 

5. But if they urge us ſtill further, and contend, That this diſt anc- 
muſt be ſome real thing, becauſe it keeps off thoſe Balls ſo one from 
another, that ſuppoſing two of them two miles diſtant in empty 


Space, and one of them to lie in the mid-way, if that two miles di- 


ſtant would come to the other ſo ſoon as that but one mile diſtant, 
it muſt have double celerity of motion to perform its race: Lanſwer 
briefly, that Diſtance is nothing elſe but the privation of tactual union, 
and the greater diſtance, the greater privation ; and the greater priva- 
tion, the more to do to regain the former poſitive condition; and 
that this privation of tactual union is meaſur'd by parts, as other pri- 
vations of qualities are by degrees ; and that parts and degrees, and ſuch 


like notions, are not zeal things themſelves any where, but our mode 
| : 
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of conceiving them, and therefore we can beſtow them upon Non- 
entities, a8 Well as Entities, as 1 have diſcover 'd elſewhere more at 
lere Wein t um enn en 13925 e 7; 
x -q But if this will not ſatisfy, ?tis no detriment to our cauſe : For if, 
aſter e removal of corporeal Matter out of the world, there will be 
ſtill Spare and Diſtance in which this very Matter, while it was there, 
was Alſo: conceiv'd'to lie, and this diſtant Space cannot but be ſome- 
thing, and yet not corporeal, becauſe neither impenetrable nor tan- 
gible; it muſt of neceſſity be a Subſtance Incorporeal neceſſarily and 
eternally exiſtent of it ſelf: which the clearer Idea of a Being abſolutely 
perfect will more fully and punctually inform us to be the Self-ſubſiſting 
7. But that we may omit nothing that may ſeem at all worth 
the anſwering, There are that endeavour to decline the ſtroke of our 
Argument in the third and fourth poſture thereof, by ſaying that 
Contingency is not incompetible to God, or any thing Elſe: for all 
things that exiſt; in the world, happen ſo to do, though they might 
have done otherwiſe. But no man would anſwer thus, if he attended 
to what he anſwered, or to the light of his own Reaſon, that would 
inſtruF;him better. For, for example, if Matter did exiſt of it ſelf, it is 
evident that it does zeceſſar/ly exiſt, and could not have done otherwiſe : 
for Self-exiſtence prevents all impediments whaſoever, whereby a thing 
may ſeem to have been in danger poſſibly to have fallen ſhort of a- 
Qually.exiſting,. DE 9 634114 Dont 
And as for God, it is as evident, that it is either impoſſible for him 
to be, or elſe that he is of himſelf; and if of himſelf, his Exiſtence is un- 
preventable and neceſſary; as any man muſt needs acknowledge that 
underſtands the terms he ventures to pronounce. 
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CHAP. VII. 


1. That the Idea of God is 4 natural and indelible Notion in the Soul of 
Man. 2. That if there were ſome ſmall obſcurity in the Notion, it hin- 
ders not but that it may be natural. 3. That the Politicians abuſe of the 
notion of God and Religion argues them no more to be his Contrivauce, 
than natural Affection, love of Honour and Liberty are; which he in like 
manner abuſes. 4. A twofold Anſwer to an Objection touching God's im- 
planting his Idea in us upon counſel or deſigu. 0 


I. 1 the Idea of a Being abſolutely Perſect is a Notion natural 
to the Soul, and ſuch as ſhe cannot deny but it is exactly re- 
preſentative of ſuch a Being, without any claſhing of one part againſt 
another, all the Attributes thereof being homogeneal to the general 
Title of Perfection to which they belong, is a thing ſo plain, that I 

dare appeal to any man that has the uſe of his Faculties, whether it 
be not undoubtedly and immutably true. | „ 
Nor can what is objected make it at all ſuſpected of falſity: for 
whereas it is ſuppoſed, that the Atheiſt will pretend that 3 
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ſandth part of the world never had any ſuch Idea; and that thoſe 
that have had it, have blotted it out of their Souls; and thoſe that 
have it moſt deeply imprinted upon them, are not ſo ſure of it as 
two and two make four; I briefly anſwer, That all men ever had 
and have this Idea in their Souls, nor is it in their power to blot it 
out, no more than to blow out the Sun with a pair of - bellows: In- 


tereſt, diverſion of their Minds to other matters, diſtemper of Bod 


by Senſuality or Melancholy may hinder the actual contemplation 
or diſcovery of this Idea in the Mind, but it cannot radically oblite. 


rate it. _ | 


2. For the laſt alledgment, That it is not ſo clear as two and 


two make four; ſuppoſe it were true, = it does not invalidate our 


poſition, That this Truth we contend: for is natural and undeniable. 
For many Truths on this ſide of that eaſineſs at leaſt, if not clearneſs, 
cannot but be acknowledged naturally and undeniably true. 

3. But now®to come more near to the buſineſs, and that grand 
lun eig of Atheiſts, That this Notion of a God is only a crafty Fig. 
ment of Politicians, whereby they would contain the People in Obe- 
dience, and that it is they by their cunning and power have impreſs'd 
this Character upon the minds of men; I anſwer, That what is natu- 
rally in man already, they cannot put there. They may, I-confeſs, 
make a Politick uſe of it; as indeed it is not ſo true as dreadful and 
deteſtable, That mere States-men make no conſcience of proftitutin 
the moſt Sacred things that are, to their own baſe and trivial De- 
ſigns. But to argue therefore that there is no ſuch thing as Religion, 
or a God, becauſe they do ſo abominably abuſe the acknowledgment 


of them to Political purpoſes, ' is as irrationally inferred as if we 


ſhould contend that there is not naturally any Self-love, love of Wife 
and Children, deſire of Liberty, Riches or Honour, but what Poli- 


ticiaus and States-men have conveyed into the hearts of men: becauſe 


by applying themſelves skilfully to theſe affections, they carry and 
wind about the people as they pleaſe; and: by the inflaming of their 
ſpirits by their plauſible Orations, hurry them many times into an 
hazard of loſing the very capacity of the enjoyment of thoſe hopes 


that they fo fairly and fully ſpread out before them. 


4. The moſt material Objection that I can conceive can be made 
againſt our ſecond Argument from the Idea of God, as it is ſubjected 
in our Soul, is this, That this Idea is ſo plain and conſpicuous a 
Truth, that it cannot but be in an #elei?ea! Subject, and therefore 
we cannot well argue as we do in the ninth Chapter of our firſt Book, 
That this Idea in our Soul was put there, that we might come to the 
knowledge of our Maker; for it is neceſſarily there, and what is ne- 
ceſſary is not of counſel or purpoſe. | 

But to this I anſwer, firſt, That our Bodies might have been of ſuch 
a frame that our Minds thereby had been ever hinder*d or diverted 
from attending this Idea, though it could not poffibly but be there. 

And in the fecond place, That it is not any inconvenience to us to 
acknowledge, that the Idea of God is ſuch, that no intellectual Being 
can be conceived without it, that is, can be imagined of an intellectual 
nature, and yet ſo neceſſarily acknowledge upon due propoſal chat e 
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Idea is undeniably true: for hereby it is more maniſeſt how abſurd 
and irrational they are that will pretend to Reaſon and Underſtand. 
ing, and yet excuſe themſelves from the acknowledging of ſo plain a 
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CHAP. IX. 


1. That the natural frame of Conſcience is ſach, that it ſuggeſts ſuch Fears 
and Hopes that imply that there is a God. 2. That the ridicalouſneſ of 
ſundry Religions is not any proof, that to be affected with Religion ish In. 
nate faculty of the Soul of man. 


1. HE ſtrength of my Argument from Natural Conſcience is this, 

I That men naturally fear Misfortunes, and hope for Succels, 
accordingly as they behave themſelves. But I muſt confeſs that this 
proof or reaſon is the moſt lubricous and unmanageable of any that 
I have made uſe of, it being ſo plainly obnoxious to that cavil or evaſi- 
on, That the Fears and Hopes of Conſcience are not from any natural 
knowledge of God, but from the power of Education, which is another 
Nature. l 
No there ſcarce being any Nation that hath not aw*d their Chil- 
dren by ſome rudiments or other of Religion, we are not able to give 
a ſincere inſtance that will ſet off the validity of our Argument, and 
we do not know how to help our ſelves but by a Suppoſition. 

We will thgrefore ſuppoſe a man of an ordinary ſtamp, (for I do 
profeſs that fome men are born ſo enormouſly deformed for their in- 
geny or inward nature, tliat a man can no more judge of what is the 

ntellectual or Moral property of a man by them, than what is the 
genuine ſhape of his body by a Mole or Monſter) not to have inculcat- 
ed into him any Principles of Religion, or explicit or Catechiſtical 
doctrine of a God, but to be of ſuch a temper only, (whether by Na- 
ture or Education, *tis all one) as to deem ſome things fit and right to 
be done, and others «xfit and unjaſt. For what is juſt and «njuſt, Food 
and evil, amiable and execrable, is more palpable and plain, according 5 
to the judgment of ſome, than the Exiſtence of a Deity. I ſay, ſup- 
poſe ſuch a man ſhould commit ſome things that he held very heinous 
and abominable crimes, as Murder of Father or Mother, Inceſt with his 
Siſter, betraying of his trueſt Friends, or the like, and ſhonld after not 
by the hand of the Magiſtrate be puniſhed, (he doing theſe things fo 
cunningly that they eſcap'd his cognizance) bur ſhould immediately 
thereupon be continually anfortunate, his Barns and Stacks of Corn 
burnt by Lightning from heaven, his Cattle die in his -grounds, him- 
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ſelf afterward tormented with moſt noiſome and grievous Diſeaſes ; 5 
all which notwithſtanding befal many in the courſe of nature; I ap- þ 
peal to any one, whether he can think it at all probable but that this b 
man will naturally and unavoidably be fo touch'd in Conſcience, as i 

0 


to ſuſpect that theſe Misfortanes are fallen upon him as a puniſhment 


from ſome inviſible Power or Divine hand that orders all things juſtly, 
8 3 | 2. What 
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2. What is alledged againſt our Argument from the Univeralit 
| Relislous' vt ueration, ry, Tlie manifold ridiculous Rei ons in 205 
world from whencè it is inferr'd, that the Mind of man has no In- 
nate principle of Religion at all in it, it being mouldable into any ſhape 
or form of Worſhip that it pleaſes the Supreme Power in every Coun- 
try to propoſe: I anſwer to this, 5 | gs 
Firſt, That if every Religioniſt would look upon extraneous Religions 
with the ſame venerable candor and awtul ſobriety that he does upon 
his own, he might rather find them worthy to be pitied for their 
falſeneſs, than laughed at for their ridiculouſneſs. But it no more 
follows that all Religions are falſe, becauſe ſo many are; than that no 
Philſophick opinions are true, becauſe ſo many are falſe. 5 
But, Secondly, The multitude of various and, if you will, fond 
Religions in the world, into which the Nations of the Earth are 
Webb the more ridiculous, the never the worſe for our purpoſe, 
who contend that Religion is a natural property of man. For the ne- 
ceſſity of its adherence to our nature is more manifeſtly evidenced 
thereby, who can no more be witliout Religion than Matter without 
Figare, though few parts of it have the happineſs to be framed into 
what is Regular or Ordinate, or to have any beauty or proportion in 
their ſhape; and yet break the Matter as you will, it will be in ſome 
ſhape or other. ” ret 
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1. That though the Conarion might be the Seat of Common Senſe, Jet it 


cannot be the Common Percipient; 2. As being capable. of Senſation, 
3. Of Memory, 4. Of Imagination, 5. Of 8 6, And of Spon- 
taneous Motion. 7. That theſe Arguments do not equally prove an In. 
corporeal Subſtance in Brutes; nor, if they did, were their Souls ſtraigbt- 
way immortal. 8. That we cannot admit Perception i Matter 4s well 
as Divilibility, «pox pretence the one is no more perplex's than the other; 
becauſe both Senſe and Reaſon averr the one, but no Faculty gives wit- 
meſs to the other. 9. In what ſenſe the Saul is both diviſible and extend- 
ed. 10. A Symbolical repreſentation how ſhe may receive multitades of 
diſtinct figarations into one indiviſible Principle of perception. 11. That 
the manifeſt incapacity in the Matter of the Functions of a Soul aſſures 
us of the exiſtence thereof, le we never ſo mach puzzled in the ſpeculatt- 
on of her Eſſence. 14 58655 0 


8 WI have in the laſt Chapter of our firſt Book largely and evi- 
dently enough demonſtrated, 'I hat neither the Animal Spirits 

nor the Brain are the firſt Principle of Spontaneous motion in us; We touch- 
ed alſo upon the Conarion: but becauſe our, Qppoſers. will not be to 
ſlightly put off, we ſhall here more fully and particularly ſhew the 
impoſſibility of that part proving any ſuch Principle of Motion, cho 
I confeſs it bids very fair. to be the Organical ſeat of e 9 5 
ecauſe 
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becauſe it is ſo conveniently placed near the Center of the Brain; and 
if the tranſmiſhon of Motions which act upon the Organs had not 
ſome ſuch one part to terminate in, it is conceiv'd by ſome (bat I ſul. 
pect more wittily than ſolidly) that theſe outward Organs of Senſe 
being two, the Objects would feem two alſo; which 1s contrary to 
enl—_ 71 151 
But though the Conarion may be the Organ of ſundry perceptions 
from corporeal Objects, and the Tent or Pavilion wherein the Soul is 0 
chiefly ſeated; yet we utterly deny that without an Immaterial inha- 
bitant this arbitrarious Motion which we are conſcious to our ſelves of, 
can he at all performed in us, or by us: for if we attend to the con- | 
dition of our - own natures, we cannot but acknowledge that that , 
which moves our Body thus arbitrariouſly, does not only perceive ſenſi- 
ble Objects, but alſo remembers, has a power of free Imagination and of | 
Reaſon. 0 
| 4 And to begin with the firſt of theſe; I ſay that mere Perception | 
of extenral Objects ſeems incompetible to the Conarion. For it being 
of like nature with the reſt of the Brain, it is not only diviſible, but - 
in a ſort actually divided one particle from another; elſe it could not 1 
be ſo ſoft as it is, though it be ſomething harder than the reſt of the 
Brain. Now I ſay, the Images of ſenſible Objects, they ſpreading to 
ſome ſpace in the ſurface of the Conarion againſt which they hit, one 
part of the Con arion has the perception, ſuppoſe of the head of a man, | q 
the other of a leg, the third of an arm, the fourth of his breaſt ; and 
therefore though we ſhould admit that every particle of ſuch a ſpace ö 
of the Conarion may perceive ſuch a part of a man, yet there is no- 
thing to perceive the whole man, unleſs you'll ſay, they communicate 
their perceptions one to another. But this communication ſeems im- 
poſſible ; for if Perception be by impreſſion from the external Object, 
no particle in the Conarion Thall perceive any part of the Object but 
what it receives an impreſs from. But if you will yet ſay, that every 
part of the Object impreſſes upon every part of the Conarion wherein q 
the Image is, it will be utterly impoſſible but that the whole Tmage L 


will be confuſed, and the diſtinctneſs of Colours loft, eſpecially in leſſer 4 
Objects. ; h 

2. Now for the Faculty of remembring of things, that it cannot be in , 
the Conarion, we prove thus: For that Memory which is the ſtanding ; 
ſeal or impreſſion of external Objects, is not there is plain; for if it 1 


were, it would ſpoil the repreſentation of things preſent, or rather af 
ter-Objects would be ſure to deſace all former impreſſions whatſoever. 
Bur if you'll fay that Memory is in the Brain, but Reminiſcenc in the 
Conarion; I anſwer, That theſe Impreſſes or ſignatures made by out- 
ward Objects in the Brain, mult alſo of neceſſity be obliterated by ſu- 
perad venient Impreſſions. For whether theſe Images or Impreſles 
conſiſt in a certain poſture or motion of the Plicatile Fibres, or ſubtil 
threds of which the Brain conſiſts, it is evident that they cannot but 
be cancelled and obliterated by occaſion of thouſands of Objects that 
invade our Senſes daily, which muſt needs diſplace them, or give them q 

anew motion from what they had beſore. - 
| . ur 
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But ſuppoſe Memory were thus ſeal'd upon the Brain, and tranſmit- 
ted its Image through the Animal Spirits 1n the ventricles, as an out- 
ward Object does its Species through the Air to the Eye; being that 
perception is by impreſſion, and that the impreſſion was loft in the 


Conarion, though retain'd in the Brain, how can the Conarion ever ſay 


that it had any ſuch impreſſion before? for the impreſſion. once wip*d 
out, it is as if it never had any, and therefore can never remember that 
it had. Beſides, the perception of this image in the Brain is as incom- 


petible to the Conarion, as the perception of any external Object, upon 


which we have already inſtſted. 

4. And thirdly, For the power of free Imagination, whereby the Co- 
narion is ſuppos'd to excogitate the ſeveral forms or ſhapes of things 
which it never ſaw ; I enquire, whether it be the thin Membrane, or 
the inward and ſomething ſoſt and fuzzy Pulp it contains, that rai- 


ſes and repreſents to it ſelf theſe arbitrarious Figments and Chimeras; 


and then, what part or particle of either of them can perform theſe 
fine feats; and (What is moſt material) whether the repreſentations 


being corporeal, there be not a neceſſity of the Conarion's being ſo af- 


fected or impreſſed as in external corporeal Objects: and then I de- 
mand how this paſſive ſoft ſubſtance ſhould be able to impreſs or ſign 
it ſelf, or how one part of this body ſhould be able to act upon another 
for this purpoſe ; and there being a memory alſo of theſe figmental im- 
preſſions, how they can be ſealed upon the Brain, the ſeat of Memory. 
For admitting the Conarion to imitate the manner of impreſſion of out- 
ward Objects, in inventing Images of her own, ſhe then impreſſing 
theſe Images upon the Brain, it will be like as if we ſhould make uſe of 
the impreſſion of a al ppon ſome hard matter to ſeal ſome ſofter mat- 


ter with; in which caſe the two impreſſions will be notoriouſly diffe- 
rent, thoſe parts that give out in the one, in the other giving in. 


5. Fourthly, As concerning Reaſoz, beſides that it is manifeſt in the 
uſe thereof, that we comprehend at once the Tmages or Phantaſms of 
not only different, but contrary things in the very ſame part or particle 
of the Conarion, (for if they be in different parts, what ſhall judge of 
them both?) as when, for example, we conclude hot is not cold, or a 
crooked line is not a {ſtraight line, which cannot be conceived without 
a concluſion of both impreſſions: there is alſo another conſideration of 


| Notions plainly immaterial, which do not impreſs themſelves upon the 


Conarion, nor any part of the Brain, or on the outward Organs from 
ſenſible Objects, but are our own innate conceptions in the ſpeculation of 
things; and ſuch are ſundry Logical, Metaphyſical, and Mathematica! 
Notions, as I have elſewhere made good. Wherefore it ſeems altoge- 


ther incredible that the Conarion, being ſo groſs and palpable a body 


as it is, ſhould have any Notions or Conceptions that are not corporea!, 
and convey*'d to it from material Objects from without. 

6. But fiſthly and laſtly, It is very hardly conceivable how the Co- 
narion, if it were capable of Senſe and Perception, ſhould, being thus 
but a mere pulpous protuberant knob, by its nods or joggs drive the 
Animal ſpirits ſo curiouſly, as not to miſs the key that leads to the motion 
of the leaſt joint of our 5 or to drive them in ſo forcibly and ſmart- 
ly, as to enable us to ſtrike fo fierce ſtrokes as we ſee men do, eſpe- 

cially 
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cially theſe Animal ſpirits being fo very thin and fluid, and the Conarion 
ſo broad and blunt: For the one gives us to conceive, That the Spirits, 
eſpecially being ſo faintly ſtruck as they are likely to be hy the Co- 
narion, and certainly ſometimes are, will gently wheel about all over 
the ventricles of the Brain, and be determinated to no key thereof 
that leads to the Muſcle, or this or that particular joint of the body ; 
and, xhe other, That if this impulſe of the Conarion will forcibly e- 
nough drive forward the Spirits in the ventricles of the Brain, that | 
that wind will fling open more doors than one, whenas yet we ſee 6 
we can with a very conſiderable force move a finger or a toe, the . ö 
reſt of our body remainin unmoved. We might add alſo, That ir 
is hard to conceive how this Pineul Glanttuld can move it elf thus 

taneouſly without Muſcles and Spirits, or ſome equivalent mechani- | 
cal contrivance ; and if it do, to what purpoſe is that great care in the 1 
Nature of Muſcles and Animal ſpirits in the frame of Animals? if it do 
not, we ſhall further inquire concerning the Spring of Motion, and de- 
mand what moves the Animal Spirits that muſt be imagined to move 
the Conarion. Pot in Motion cot poreal it is an acknowledged Maxim, 
hate ver is moved, is moved by another. So demonſttable it is every 
way, that the firſt principle of our ſpontaneous motion is not, nor can be } 
ſeated in any part of our Bod), but in a Subſtance really diftin& from | 


* 


it, which men otdinarily call the Set. 3 
Nor does that at all invalidate the force of our Demonſtration 
which ſome alledge, that our Arguments are TN, becauſe they 
as certainly conclude that there is an Incorporeal ſubſtance in Beaſts, as 
they do that there is one in Men. WY 
For I anſwer, firſt, That they conclude ahblutely concerning Men, 
that there is an Incorporeul Soul in them, becauſe we are certain there 
be in them ſuch Operations that evidently argue ſuch a nature; but 
we are not ſo certain of what is in Beaſts: and very knowing men, 
but of a more mechanical Genius, have at leaſt doubted whether Beaſts 
have any Cogitatio# or no, though in the mean time they have profeſ. 
fed themfelves ſure, that if they had, they could not but have alſo In. 
material Souls really diſtin from their Bodies. EN Es 
Secondly, Admit our Argument proved that there were Souls in 
Brutes really diftin& from their Bodies, is it any thing more than what 
all Philoſophers and School-men, that have held Subſtantial forms, have 
either expreſſy or implicitly acknowledged to be true? But if they 
be Incorporeal, ſay they, they will be alſo Immortal, which is ridiculous. 
If they mean by Immortal, unperiſhable, as Matter is, why ſhould they 
not be ſo as well as Matter it ſelf; this active ſubſtance of the Soul, 
though but of a Brute, being a more noble Eſſence, and partaking i 
more of its Maker's perſection, than the dull and diſſipable Matter? } 
But if they mean by Immortality, a capacity of eternal life and bliſs af- 
ter the diſſolution of their Bodies, that's a ridiculous conſequence of 
their own, which we give the Authors of free leave to laugh at; it 
concerns not us, nor our preſent Argument. For we conceive that the 
Soul of a Brute may be of that nature as to be vitally affected only in 
a Terreſtrial Body, and that out of it, it may have neither ſenſe nor per- 


* 


ceptiou of any thing; ſo as to it ſelf it utterly periſhes. 


$ That 


ä 
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8. That ſeems an Objection of more moment, Being there are Proper- 
ties that cannot but be acknowledged to be in a Body or Matter, and 
yet ſuch as imply ſtrange repugnancies in the conception thereof, (as 
ſuppoſe that perplexed property of. Diviſibility, which muſt be into 
points, or in inſinitum, either of which confounds our Imagination to 
think of them) why we may not acknowledge that a Body may alſo have 
Senſe and Underſtanding, though it ſeem never ſo contradictious in the 
more cloſe conſideration thereof. But I anſwer, This arguing is very 
Sophiſtical, becauſe by the ſame reaſon we ſhould admit that the Head 
of an Onion underſtands and perceives as well as the Conarion in a Man. 
For you can bring no greater Argument againſt it, than that it is con- 
tradictious and repugnant that it ſhould ſo be. But you'll reply, That 
we plainly ſee that ſome part of the Body of man muſt have Sœyſe 
and Underſtanding in it, but we diſcern no ſuch thing in an Ozioz. But 
I demand, By what Faculty do we diſcern this? If you anſwer, Our 
own Senſe tells us ſo; I ſay, our own Senſe, it we did not correct it, 
would confidently ſuggeſt to us, that our Finger feels, and our Eye ſies; 
whenas tis plain they do not, for the very ſame thing that feels and 


ſees, moves alſo our Body: but neither our Eye nor our Finger move the 


Body, and therefore they neither feel nor ſee. 1 5 

And yet without our Eye we cannot ſee in this ſtate of conjunction, 
as without the due frame and temper of our Brain we cannot well 
underſtand : but it no more follows from thence that the Brain un- 
derſtands, and not ſomething diſtinct from it, than that the Eye ſees. 
Wherefore it is apparent that there is no Faculty in us that can clear! 
inform us that any part of our Body is indued with Sexſe and Under. 


ſtanding. | 


From whence we ſee the great diſparity betwixt admitting of Divi- 
ſibility in Matter, (though the Notion be never fo perplex'd) and of 
Senſe and Underſtanding in a Body, (which indeed brings on more per- 
plexity than the other, if it be very accurately look'd into; ) becauſe 
we are fully aſcertain*d by Seaſe, and I may ſay by Reaſon too, that 
Matter is diviſible, but no Faculty at all can pretend to aſcertain. us 
that a Body is capable of either Senſe or Reaſon. 0 © Ns 


9. But there ſeems to be a worſe Objection than this ſill behind, 


Which is this: That though we have evidently proved the impoſſi- 


bility of there being either Senſe, Underſtanding, or ſpontaneous Motion 
in Matter or a Body, yet we are never the nearer ; for the like difficul- 
ties may be urged againſt there being any Sexſe or Underſtanding in a 
Spirit, ith a Spirit cannot but be extended, nor extended but diviſible, 
nor diviſible but izcapable of Senſe or Underſtanding, as we have argu'd 

before againſt Matter. l 
But to this I anſwer, If by Extenſion be meant a Juxta-poſition of 
parts, or placing of them one by another, as it is in Matter, T utterly 
deny that a Spirit is at all in this ſenſe extended, But if you mean on- 
ly a certain Amplitude of preſence, that it can be at every part of ſo mucli 
Matter at once, I ſay it is extended; but that this kind of Extenſion does 
not imply any diviſibility in the ſubſtance thus extended ; for Juxta- 
poſition of parts, Impenetrability and Diviſibility go together, and there- 
fore where the two former are wanting, Extenſion implies not the Fs 
But 
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But when I ſpeak of Indiviſibility, that Imagination-create not new 
troubles to her ſelf, I mean not ſuch an Indiviſibility as is fancied in 
a Mathematical point ; but as we conceive in a Sphere of light made 
from. one Jucid point or radiant Center. For that Sphereor. Orb of 
lights though it be in ſome ſenſe extended, yet is truly indiviſible, ſup- 
poſing the Center ſuch: For there is no means imaginable. to diſcer 
or ſeparate any one ray of this Orb, and keep it apart by it ſelf dis 
joyned from the Cemer. Oh \ a a eon W 8 
10. Now a little to invert the property of this laminous Om when 
we would apply it to a Saul or Spirit: As there can be no alteration 
in the radiant Center, but therewith it is neceſſarily in every part of 
the Orb, as ſuppole it were redder, all would be redder; if dimmer, 
all dimmer, and the like: ſo there is alſo that unity and indiviſibilit 
of the exteriour parts, if I may ſo call them, of a Spirit or Soal with 
their inmoſt Center, that if any of them be affected, the Center of 
life is alſo thereby neceſſarily affected; and theſe exteriour parts of 
the Soul being affected by the parts of the Object with ſuch circurnſtan- 
ces as they are in, the inward Center receives all ſo circumſtantiated, 
that it has neceſſarily the intire and unconfuſed images of thin 
without, though they be contrived into ſa ſmall a compaſs, and are in 
the very center of this ſpiritual Subſtance. 0:3; iQ 
This Symbolical repreſentation I uſed before, and I cannot excogitate 
any thing that will better ſet off the nature of 4 Spirit, wherein is im- 
plied a power of receiving multitudes of particular figurations into 
one indiviſible Principle of Senſe, where all are exactly united into 
one Subject, and yet diſtinctly repreſented ; which cannot be per- 
formed by the Conarion it ſelf, as I have demoꝑſtrated, and therefore 
it remains that it muſt refer to a Saul, whoſe chief ſeat may haply be 
there as to the act of perception. 5 
11. But if any ſhall abuſe our Courteſy of 5 to help 
his Imagination, (or at leaſt to gratify it) in this Symbolical repreſen- 
tation we have made, by conceiving of this Center of the Soul, but 
as ſome diviſible point in Matter, and of no great efficacy, and of the 
vital or arbitrarious extenſion of it, as groſsly as if it would neceſſari- 
ly argue as real a diviſchility and ſeparability of the parts, as in a Body; 
to prevent all ſuch cavils, we ſhall omit thoſe ſpinoſities of the ex- 
tenſion or indiviſibility of a Soul or Spirit, and conclude briefly thus: 
That the manifold contradictions and repugnancies we find in the 
nature of Matter, to be able to either 7zhizk, or pontaneoufly to move 
it ſelf, do well aſſure us, that theſe operations belong not to it, but to 
ſome other Subſtance : wherefore we finding thoſe operations in us, 
it is manifeſt that we have in us an Immaterial Being really diſtintt 
from the Body, which we ordinarily call a Sol. The ſpeculation of 
whoſe bare Eſſence, though it may well puzzle us, yet thoſe Properties 
that we find incompetible to a Body, do ſufficiently inform us of the 
different nature of her; for it is plain ſhe is a Subſtance indued with 
the power of cogitation, (that is, of perceiving and thinking of Objects) 
as alſo of penetrating and ſpontaneouſly moving of a Body: which Proper- 
tres are as immediate to her, as 8 and jeparability of parts 
to the Matter; and we are not to demand the 3 of the one no 
more than of the other. C HAP. 
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1. Dat Subtilty is unt inconſiſtent with the ſcrongeſt Truth. 2. That the 
| ſubordinate ſeruiceubleneſs f things in the world, ars im the things them. 
ſelves,: not merelycin_oar Phanſy, z. That ale diffichtty'of obtaining fath 
ſerviceable. commodities is rather an Argumient for Providence than pain U 
it. 4. That Beauty is no neceſſary Reſult from "the: more Motion "of the 
Matter. 5. That it is an intellectuul. Object, ' 06 taten notice of by 
Hrates. 6. That the preying of Animils u upon anther is try well 
conſiſtent with the Goodne fi f the Firſt Cauſe. . As alſo the: Cres. 
tion of 77. Animals, there being carbs and © correfives to their ini 
creaſa. 8. That theuimmedi ate Matter the Foetus. is homogeneal. 9. 
hat the notion of the Archei r Seminal forms 18 
eee d mod. ee ee: 
10 Kaige ei 5.49 5) Ban 551 Nineteen een Tek 
7E have now gone through all the Objections againſt the 
VV - Firſt Book! of our Antidote; whereat if the morè courſely 
complexion'd, that they may ſtill ſeem to have ſomething further to 
object, ſhall ſcoffingly cavil, as if we had uſed over- much /ig 
in the management of our Arguments, I can only advertize them of 
this, That Sabtilty is as conſiſtent with Truth as the moſt groſs Theo- 
ries; as is manifeſt in. manifold Mathematical Speculations, than which 
there is nothing more certain nor undeniable to the Reaſon of Man. 
But that the coherence of Notions that are ſubtile in themſelves 
ſhould be as eaſily. plain and conſpicuous as the broad Objects of ſenſe, 
is a very incongruous gonceit, and can be the expeQation of none 
but thoſe that are utterly unskilful in the nature of ſuch like contem- 
lations. e er II 9 5 911. 
But the defence of our Second Book will be not only more ſhort, 
but leſs obſcure, our Arguments there for the moſt part being ſuch, 
that even the unlearned can judge of them, and few. of them but fo 
evidently convictive, that there can be nothing material alledged a- 
gainſt them. But ſuch Objections as there are, I ſhall briefly et 
down and anſwer. EIS 
2. And the firſt is made againſt our reaſoning for Providence from 
the excellent V/efulnefs of Stones, Timber, Metals, the Magnet, &c. For 
thoſe long and ſubordinate concatenations of inſtrumental ſerviceable- 
neſs of ſuch things, fay they, is but our fancy, no defign of any V 
Cauſe. And how eaſy a thing is it for the wit of man to bring things 
together that are of a diſtant nature in themſelves, and to imagine 
many Series of means and ends in matters that have no dependence one 
of another, but what himſelf makes? But I anſwer, that the feveral 
uſeful dependencies of ſundry matters of this kind, we ozly fizd them, 
aot make them. For whether we think of it or no, it is, for example, 
manifeſt that Fewel is good to continue Fire, and Fire to melt Meals, 
and Metals to make Iuſtruments to build ſhips or houſes, and ſo on. 
Wherefore it being true that there is ſuch a ſubordinate Uſefulneſs in 
the things themſelves that are made to our hand, it is but reaſon 
in us to impute it to ſuch a Cauſe, as was aware of the U/efulnefſand 
Serviceablenefi of its own works. 3. Nor 
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Metals, Coals, and the like, are to be had with ſo much labour, whenas 
Men were better releaſed from all ſuch drudgery, that they may have 
the more time to contemplate the World, and ſeek after God, and ex- 
erciſe thoſe better Faculties of the humane Nature: For we ſee plainly 
that the lapſed condition of Man is ſuch, that Iadleueſi is no ſpur to Vir- 
tue or Piety, but rather a Nurſe to all Beaſtlineſs and Senſuality. Be- 
ſides that few Mens Minds are of fo Spetulative a temper that they can 
with any great pleaſure attend ſuch Meditations as will prove worth 
their leaving of a more practical and laborious Life, which does not 
exclude Men from being pious and honeſt, as certainly no Calling at 
all does. Wherefore that to the generality of Men all V things 
come hardly, is indeed rather an Argument of Providence, and that that 
Cauſe that framed the Earth, knew well aforehand what the diſpoſiti- 
on of the terreſtrial Man would de. 
4. The ſecond Objection is againſt our Argunient from the Beauty 
of Plants, which I contend to have its firſt 1 from an Intellectual 
Cauſe, Beauty it ſelf being ſuch an Intellectual Object. But to this are 
objected two things. Firſt, That Beauty is a neceſſary reſult of the 
mere motion of the Matter. Secondly, That it is no intellectunl Object, 
ſith Women and Children ſeem to be more taken with it than Mey, and 
Brutes as well as either; MO ee HUANG 1 
The former they will prove thus; That Colour, which is one part of 
Beauty, is the reſult of mere Matter, is, ſay they, plain from the Rainbow, 
which is aſſuredly ſuch a mere natural reſult : And for Symmetry, 
which is the other part of Beauty, and in Plants conſiſts in their leaves 
and branches parallelly anſwering one another, as alſo the ſeveral parts 
of the ſame leaf; there is, fay they, a kind of Natural neceſſity that there 
ſhould be ſuch an uniform Correſpondency as this is in theſe branches 
and leaves, becauſe the nouriſhment muſt follow the tract of the Veſſels 
of the Seed, which heing regular in their firſt conformation, the braxches 
and leaves which ſprout out- muſt alſo be regular. Now this regular 
conformation of the Seed came from the uniform motion of particles in 
the Mother-plant ; and laſtly, the firſt Morher-plant of any kind from the 
regular motion of the Matter. = fy ALS 
But I anſwer, That though the Poſiture as well as the Colours them- 
ſelves of the Raiu- bom be neceſſary reſults of the mere Matter, and are 
nothing but the Reflexion and Refraction of the light of the Sun inthe 
round drops of a rorid Cloud, as Carteſius has admirably demonſtrated; 
and that there is nothing at all further required hereunto ſaving the po- 
ſition of our Eyes in a line drawn from the Sun, and continued to this 
rorid Cloud ſpread out ſo that the coloured circle may have for its Radius 


either about forty two or fifty one Degrees, for then this Effect will ne- 


ceſſarily follow; and if this rorid Cloud extend it ſelf fo far every way, 
that there will be at fifty one Degrees diſtance from the aforeſaid line, 
as well as at forty two, this dewy temper of the Air, there will neceſſa- 
rily appear two Rain-bows at once, as has been frequently ſeen; and fo, I 
confeſs, ſome things being put, the Colours of Flowers will be a neceſſary 
reſult of the Matter in ſuch a motion or poſture : Yet for all this, the va- 
riety of the placing of theſe Colours of Flowers cannot but ſhew that it is 


a thing either fortuitous or arbitrarious ; but being that they ever ſome 


- 


3. Nor are we to cavil becauſe theſe Uſeful things, ſuch' as Stones, 
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way gratifie the beholder, it is a ſign that it is not fortuitous, and there. 


fore it mult be arbitrarioas, and from ſome Counſel that contriv'd 


them thus. enen 1131 | Boo Ft I 

But that T inſiſt upon moſt and contend to proceed from an Intellecta. 
al principle is their: Symmerih) n againſt which the Objection ſeems very 
invalid; the dase i being thus, as you plainly ſee, That the regular 
Motion of the Matter made the ifr/t. Plaut of every kind: For we de- 
mand, What regulated the Motion of it ſb as. to:guide it to form it 
ſelf into; ſuch a ſtate that at laſt it appears a very pleaſant Intellectual 
ſpectacle, and exceeding hard (if not impoſſible) to be hit upon 
without ſome other Director diſtinct from the blind Malter? As a Man 
will eaſily. believe, if he do not think ſo much upon the Trunbs and 
Branches of Trees (whoſe ſhooting out of the ground, and then having 
arms again ſhooting out of the trunk, and branching themſelves into 
a many ſubdiviſions, is not ſo difficult to conceive ) as upon their 
Bloſſoms; Fruits, and Leaves. As in the Leaf of the Oak and of Holly, 
and abundance of leaves of Herbs and their Flowers, as in Mozks-hood, 
Snap-aragon, ſundry ſorts of Flic: flower properly ſo called, the Butterflie- 
Satyrion, the Gnat-Satyrion, to which add the Waſp-Orchrs, the Bee-flower, 


and the like. The Matter could never have hit upon ſuch hard and 


yet regular ſhapes, had it not been regulated by ſomething beſides it 
ſelf; the concinnity of which figures gratifying us that are Rational, 
we ought in all reaſon to conclude that they came from a Principle 
Intellectual. NY ws NA e 2 214 | | | 
5. But it was objeCted in the ſecond place, That Beauty is no Intelle- 


ctual Object, becauſe Women and Children are more taken with it than 


Men, and Beaſts as well as either. To which I anſwer, That Cl. 
dren are not ſo much taken with the Symmetry as the gayneſs of colours 
in things that are equnted beautiful, as Larks are mightily pleaſed at 
the ſhining of the Glaſs the +Lark-cateber Expoſes to their view. But if 
they can alſo diſcover a want of Symmetry and correſpondency, as ſup- 
poling a Flower which has ſome leaves cropt off, that Spirit which is 
in them being Intellectual, it is not at all unreaſonahle it ſhould exer- 
ciſe it ſelf upon ſuch eaſy Objects as theſe betimes. But that They 
or Women are taken more with outward Beauty than Men, is becauſe 
Men imploy their Intellectuals about harder taslis, and fo cannot mind 
theſe ſmaller matters. Otherwiſe there is no queſtion but that it 
they could be- idle from other imployments, they would be as 
devout admirers of Beauty as Women themſelves, and be as well 
pleaſed with theirs, if they have any, as they themſelves are with it. 

But as for Brutes, I deny that they have any ſenfe of ſo noble 
an Object as Beauty is, or take any notice of the chief requiſite in 
it, which is Symmetry and concinnity of parts or of any order of co- 
lours, but only of the colours themſelves. And it is no wonder that 
as the ſight of red Stockings will inflame the Spirits of a 17 
cock with anger, as alſo the ſight of the blood of grapes or mulber- 
ries provoke the Elephant to fight; fo other freſh colours of ſun- 


dry forts may pleaſe and exhilarate the ſpirits of Animals, as Li 


does of moſt. And therefore if the Horſe prance and carry him- 
ſelf proudly when he has gay and glittering furniture, it is trom 
| | no 
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no ot her reaſon than what we have already declared; And if a D 


bark at a ragged Beggar more than at a handſomely-clad Gentleman, | 


it is to be inquired into, whether a Beggar's Carr will not bark more 
at a Gentleman than at a Beggar, the ſenſe of Beauty neither pleaſing 
nor provoking this Animal, but the unuſualneſs of the Object ſtirring 
up his choler. And that Birds prune their feathers, is not any delight 
in decency and comelineſs, but to rid themſelves of that more un- 
couth and harſh ſenſe they feel in their skins by the incompoſure of 
their rufled plumes. So for the choice of their Mates in either 
Birds or Beaſts tor copulatiomz a is very hard to prove that they are 
guided ſo much by ht as ſcent; and then if by ſizht, whether it be 
not colour rather than exact ſymmetry of parts that moves them. 
And laſtly, if we ſhould admit at any time that Brutes may be 
more pleaſed with a beautiful. Object (taking Beauty in the entire 
Notion thereof) than with one leſs beautiful, it is but a confuſed de- 
light, nor do they any more reliſh it as Intellectual, than Children 
(that are ordinarily well pleaſed to ſee Geomerrical inſtruments that 
are made of Braſs or Ivory, or ſuch like materials) do the exact cuttings 
and carvings of the Characters and lines thereof as they are rational 


and Mathematical. And therefore we may very well conclude, that 
the Beauty of Bodies is naturally intended no more for Brutes than ſuch 


Mathematical Inſtruments for Children: But all ſuch Objects are directed 
to Creatures Intellectual from that Eternal Intellectual Principle that made 
them. _— | 

6. The third Objection is. againſt Animals preying one upon ano- 
ther, and Man upon them all. For this, fay they, is inconſiſtent 
with that Eternal Goodneſs that we profeſs to have created and order- 
ed all things. To which I anſwer, That it is not at all inconſiſtent: 
For the nature of that Abſolute Univerſal and Eternal Goodneſs is not 
to dote upon any one particular, as we do, ( whoſe complexions haply 
may make us more than ordinarily compaſſtonate, (though moſt Men 
have too little of that natural Benignity ) and whoſe ſhort ſight 
plungeth us too much into the ſenſe of what 1s preſent) but taking 
a full and free view of the capacities of Happizeſs in ſuch kind of 
Creatures, contriv*d their condition to be ſuch as was beſt for the ge- 
nerality of them, though the zeceſſity and incompoſſibility of things would 
be ture to load ſome particular Creatures with greater inconveniency 
than the reſt. 

And therefore that ſeveral kinds of terreſtrial Creatures more exact- 
ly might be happy in their animal nature, this Sovereign Goodneſs was 
content to let it be fo, that ever and anon ſomething that by the 
Animal fenſe would be neceſſarily accouhted Tragical and miſerable 
ſhould light upon ſome few; the Species of things in the mean time be- 
ing ſtill copiouſly enough preſerved, and marching on ſafely in this 
Theatre of the World in their ſeveral ſucceſſions. 

Now it is evident that the main powers of the, Animal life are natural 


craft, ſtrength and activity of Body, and that any purchace by theſe is 
far more pleaſant to a living Creature than what eaſily comes without 


them. Wherefore what can be more grateful to a terreſtrial Animal, 
than to huntghis prey and to obtain it? But all kinds of Creatures are 
1 2 not 
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not capable of this Ipecial happineſs. Some therefore are made to feed 
on the fruits of the Earth, that they may thus not only enjoy themſelves, 
but occaſionally afford game and food to other Creatures. In which 
notwithſtanding the Wi/dom of God as well as his Goodzeſs is manifeſt, 
in that while they are thus a ſport and prey to others, yet they are a- 
bundantly preſerved in their ſeveral generations. But J have fo fully 
and methodically treated of all ſuch ſcruples againſt Providence in my 


Enquiry into the Cauſes and Occaſions of Atheiſm, that we will content our 


ſelves with this fhort intimation of an Anſwer in this place. 

Only we will add, That if the Souls of Bgutes prove immortal, (which 
the beſt of Philoſophers have not been averſe from) the Tragedy is ſtill 
leſs horrid : But yet that ought not to animate us cauſleſly and petu- 
lantly to diſlodge them, becauſe we know not how long it will be till 


they have an opportunity to frame to themſelves other Bodies; and 


the interval of time betwixt, is as to them a perfect death, wherein 
they have not the ſenſe nor payment of any thing. And for my 
own part, I think ghat he that {lights the life or welfare of a brute 
Creature, is naturally ſo anjaſt, that if outward Laws did not reſtrain 


him, he would be as cruel to Man. 


7. The fourth Objection is againſt our Argument for Divine Provi- 
dence drawn from the conſideration of that happy Mitigation of the 
trouble and offenſiveneſs of ſome Animals by others that bear an enmity to 
them, and feed upon them as their prey, as the Cat for example does on 


the Mouſe. Now, ſay they, it were a more exact ſign of Providence if 


there were no ſuch fenſive Creatures in the World to trouble us, than 
to bring on the trouble by making theſe Animals, and then to take it 
off again by making others to correct the miſchief that would follow. 
But no Man would argue thus, if it were not that he had over-care- 
leſly taken up this falſe Principle, That the World was made for Man alone, 
whenas aſſuredly the Bleſſed and Benign Maker of all things intended 
that other living Creatures ſhould enjoy themſelves as well as Men, which 
they could not if they had no exiſtence : Therefore Providence is more 
exact, in that ſhe can thus ſpread out her Goodzeſs further, even to the 
injoyments of the more interior ranks of Creatures, without any conſi- 


_ derable inconvenience to the more noble and ſuperior. 


Beſides, all theſe Creatures that are thus a prey to others are their 
ſport and ſuſtenance, and fo pleaſure others by their death, as well as en- 
joy themſelves, while they are yet in life and free from their enemy. 
To ſay nothing how they are both in ſome ſort or other «/eful to Man 


. himſelf, and therefore ſometimes would be miſſed if they were wanting. 


8. The fifth and laſt Objection is againſt our concluding 4 Sabſtance 
diſtinct from Body, from the Homogeneity of that immediate Cry/tallin7 
Matter out of which the Fetas is efformed, ſuppoſe in an Egg, the fame 
being alſo obſervable in other generations. To avoid the force of which 
Argument, it is denied that there is any ſuch Homogeneity of parts, but 
that there are ſeveral Hereropexeal particles, though to us inviſible, which 


being put upon Motion by the heat of the Hen, or ſome equivalent 
warmth, like particles will be driven to their like, and ſo the Chicker 


will be efformed: But that to acknowledge any other Archeus, brings 
inextricable difficulties along with it. For where, ſay they, were " 
| | | the 
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the Archei which ſhap'd the Waſps out of an Horſe's Carcaſe? Are they 
parts of the Horſe's Soul, or new intruding Ir upon the old ones 
being ejected? If the former, then the Soul of an Horſe is diviſible, 
and conſequently 'material, or, if you will, truly Matter : Tf the lat- 
ter, where were thoſe little Intruders before > Or be they ſo many 
ſprigs or branches of the common Soul of the World? But if fo, why 
have they not one common Senſe of pain and pleaſure amongſt them 
all? But to all theſe I anſwer in order. 

And to the firſt. part of this Objection I ſay, that it cannot but 
be a very pony, 5 reſumption, that Nature intends an utter Homoge- 
neity of Matter before ſhe fall upon her work of efformation; ſhe fo 
conſtantly bringing it to as perfect Homogeneity as we can poſſibly 
diſcern with our Senſes. And there _ no conceivable convenience 
at all in the Heterogeneity of parts, I think the concluſion is not raſh, 
if we averr that the immediate Matter of efformation of the Fætus is 
either accurately Homogeneal, or if there be any Heterogeneity of parts 
in it, that it is only by accident; and that it makes no more to the 
firſt work of efformation or organization of the Matter, than thoſe 
Atomes of duſt that light on the limners colours make to the 
better drawing of the Picture. For to ſay that thoſe ſundry ſorts 
of particles put upon motion by external warmth do gather. toge- 
ther by virtue of fimilitude one with another, is to avouch a 
thing without any ground at all, againſt all grounds of Reaſon. 

For what can this Similitude of Parts conſiſt in, if not either in 
the likeneſs of figure, or in the equality of agitation. or magnitude? 
Now Bodies of the like figure being put upon motion, will not di- 
rect their courſes one towards another any thing the more for being 
alike in ſhape. Indeed Bodies of like figure of equal agitation and 
magnitude in a confuſed agitation may very likely go together, as 
we ſee done (where yet we cannot promiſe our ſelves fo exact ſi- 
militude of the particles in their figure) in the thinner: Spirit of 
diſtiled liquors, that all mount upward ; in the tartgrous parts of 
Wine, that are driven outward to the ſides of the veſſel; in the 
feculency of urine, that ſinks to the bottom of the glaſs; in the 
ſubſidency of this dreggiſh part of the World, the Earth, it it may fo 
properly be ſaid to fablide and be at the bottom, as in the midſt of 
the more refined and ſubtile Elements. And fo in like manner the 
Fermentation of the matter which precedes the efformation of Crea- 
tures may haply arrive to ſome ſuch rude effect as is ſeen in the 
forenamed inſtances : but it can never amount to ſuch an artificial 
contrivance of Organs as are in living Creatures. [ 

But if by likeneſs of parts they mean only fitneſs of Parts for fi- 
gure and motion, they both being ſo framed and moderated, that upon 
external warmth, their agitation will neceſſarily caſt them to lock 
one with another, and to be linked into this admirable and uſe- 
ful frame of the Body of an Animal; that Arrifice would be fo par- 
ticularly nite and curious, that it is utterly unconceivable but that 
it muſt imply either the attendance, or at leaſt firſt contrivance 
of a Kyowing Principle, that put the Matter into ſo wonderful an 


order, as to be able by ſuch preciſe laws of Figure and Motion to 
1 exhibit 
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exhibit ſo noble Objects to our Senſe and Underſtandings: And thus 
our Adverſaries will gain nothing by this ſuppoſalll. 
But though this may ſeem barely poffible, yet I conceive it is 
very improbable that ſuch an infinite number of particles that muſt 
concur to make up a Fatus, ſhould have ſuch a particular figuring 
and law of Motion impreſs'd upon each of them, as to enable it to 
take its right ſtation or poſture in the ſtructure of a living Crea- 
See my ture. + Por methinks this is going about the buſh, whenas the more 
Treatiſe of compendious way would be to make ſome Inmatertal Subſtance, ſuch 
47 bat as are conceived to be the Seminal Forms of Plants and Animals, or 
Book 3. ch, the Arehei, as others call them. For this Form or Archeas is a thing 
12, and 13. more fimple and plain, and requires a more ſimple and plain quali- 
fication of the ſubje& it works upon, to wit, that it be only Homo- 
geneal, and ductile, or yielding to the tender aſſaults of that Subſtan- 
tial power of life that reſides in it. Sen os et oye of 
9. Nor is this opinion of the Archei or Seminal Forms intangled in 
any ſuch difficulties, but may be eaſily anſwered, '  - „ 
For as for thoſe many pretended intricacies in the inſtance of the 
efformation of Waſps out of the Carcaſe of an Horſe, I ſay, the 4, 
chei that framed them are no parts of the Horſe's Soul that is dead, 
but ſeveral diſtinct Archei, that do as naturally join with the Ma- 
ter of his Body ſo putrefied and prepared, as the Crows come to 
eat his fleſh. E t n eee r tt 
But you demand where theſe Arche; were before. To which I 
anſwer, Can there want room for fo {mall pieces of Spirituality in fo vaſt 
a compaſs as the comprehenſion of the Univerſe? I ſhall rather re- 
ply, Where were they not? The World 4 Life being excluded out of 
no place, and the ſundry. forts of Souls being as plentiful and as 
obvious there, as thoſe Magzetick particles are in this corporeal World; 
and you can ſcarce place your Loadſtoze and Iron any where, but you 
will find their preſence by the ſenſible effects of them: Or if you will 
have a groſſer compariſon, they are as cheap and common as duſt 


1 


flying in the Air in a dry and windy Summer. 3% 

To the laſt puzzle propounded, whether. theſe Arche; be fo many 
ſprigs of the common Soul of the World, or particular ſubſiſtences of 
themſelves; there is no great inconvenience in acknowledging that 
it may be either way. For it does not follow that if they be ſo many 

+ This is the hranches or diſtinct rayes of the great Soul of the World, that therc- 

as Pet di. fore they are that very Soul it felt; and if they be not, they may 

its barkoos have their pleaſures and pains apart diſtinct from one another: And 

farjuſtifiable, what is pleaſure and pain to them, may haply be either to their O- 

ſce mega riginal, moving her no more than the chirping of a Cricket docs 

mw + thoſe that are attentive to a full Confort of loud Muſick, or the 
f biting of a Flea does a Man tortured on a Rack. 

But ſuppoſe we ſay, They are ſo many Subftances as independent 
on the Soul of the World as the Matter it ſelf is, (though all depend 
on God) there is no difficulty at all nor inconvenience in that poſi- 
tion; nor need we trouble our ſelves where they are, or what be— 
comes of them then, either before they actuate this or that part of the 
Matter, or after they have done actuating the ſame, no more than . 
; the 
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the parts of che Marter actuated by them. For as every particle of 
the Matter is ſaſely kept within the compaſs of the corporeal World, 
whether it be acted upon by any Soul or Archeus or not; ſo every Ar- 
cheus or Soul is as ſafe in the World of Life, and as fecure from being 


exterminated out of the comprehenſion of Immarerial Beings, whether 


it act upon any part of the material World or fo. For Subſtance, be it 
of what nature it will, cannot periſh without a Miracle. And why 


God Mould annihilate that Which in ſucceſſion of Time may again 


have opportunity to act its part, and prove ſerviceable to the World, 
no Man, I think, can excogitate any Reaſon. - 
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1. Objections a ainſt the ſtory of the Charmer of Saltzburg, 2. And o 

the Leuch Chilaren 4 Amlterdach with 4. others Gy that bind. 
3.45 alſo againſt that of John of Hembach and John Michael Pipers 
10 Fe Antich 7 77 of Devils. 4. Alſo againſt the diſappearing of the 
Conventicle of N ttches at the naming of God; 5. And againſt a certain 
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I, THE P: 70850 excepted againſt in my Third Book are either H- 
1 ſtorical or Phzloſophical. The Aar are chiefly theſe: Firſt, 
againſt the Narration concerning the Charmer of Saltæburg it is ob- 
jecred, That that 14, F greateſt Serpent might not be the Devil, 
bur a mere Serpent. To which I anſwer, that it is very probable 
that that Serpent (he eee ſo for the laſt, and bringing 
ſo ſad a fate upon the Charmer, as if he would either imitate a re- 
venge of the death of ſo many of his own kind, or ſpitefully ſlur the 
glory and victory of their now almoſt triumphant enemy) had more 
in it than an ordinary natural Serpent; that is, that it was either the 
Devil ſo transformed, or a Serpent actuated and guided by him: 1 e 
we ſhall the eaſilier believe, if we conſider that the whole buſineſs o 
Charming is of no natural efficacy, but, ſupernatural, if it take any 
elect at ail. als oaths bad non . 
2, The ſecond Objection is againſt thoſe Stories of ſeveral poſſeſſed 
parties that have ſeemed to have vomited ſtrange ſtuff out of their 
ſtomachs, as if it might be done by ſome flight and cunning, only 
to get money. In anſwer whereto I mult needs confeſs, that there 
are no real ſtrange effects or events in the World but ſome or other, 
if it be poſſible, either out of deſign of " wh or in waggery, may 
attempt the imitating of them. But this fraud might eaſily be dit- 
covered by prudent ſpectators, ſuch as I ſuppoſe thoſe two Phylici- 
ans were, Cardan and Wierus, who, if there had been nothing in the 
buſineſs but the eight of 4 Jagler, could not have been | deceived by 


" 
o 
* 


that Impoſture. A 
And as tor the Children at Amſterdam, the ſpectacle was: ſo miſe- 
rable, and their torture by report ſo great, and then the parties ſo 
many, and all attempts of Art and Religion ſo fruſtraneous, on it 
| ; cems 
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ſeems very incredible that there ſhould be either fraud or foolery in the 
matter. As for the Maid of Saxony her ſpeaking Greek, it were a ridi- 
culous thing indeed to look upon it as ſupernatural, unleſs it were 
known that no body taught her that language; and therefore in ſuc 

caſes the judgment and ſagacity of the, firſt Relators is to be my 


as in that Story that Kernelius tells us of a Demoniacal in his time that 


ſpake Greek, and diſcovered the ſecrets of. 8 deriding their 
ignorance, in that they had half kill'd a Man by adminiſtring Phy. 
ſick upon a falſe ſuppoſal of a natural diſeaſe. 
3. The third Objection is againſt the; Mirth of ſome of the Stories 
recorded, as that of John of Hembach and John Michael the Pipers. But 
theſe Narrations are to ſeem never the more incredible for thoſe paſ- 
ſages of mirth, it we conſider that thoſe Apoſtate Spirits that have 
their haunts near this lower Air and Earth, are variouſly laps'd into 
the enormous love and liking of the Animal Life, having utterly forſaken 
the Divine; and that there are ſuch Paſſions and affections in them as 
are in wicked Men and Beaſts ; and that ſome of them eſpecially bear 
the ſame Analogy to an unfallen Angel that an Ape or Monkey does to 
a ſober Man, ſo thak all their pleafure is in unlucky ridiculous tricks; and 
that even thoſe that are more ferocient, if they ever relaxate into mirth, 
that it is fooliſhly a»tick and deformed, as is manifeſt in all thoſe ſtories 
of their dancings and nocturnal Revellings : For they bear a ſecret ha- 
tred to whatever is comely and decorous, and in a perpetual ſcorn to it 
diſtort all their actions to the contrary Mode, applauding themſelves 
only in an unlimited liberty, and of doing whatever either their fond 
or foul Imagination ſuggeſts to them; affecting nothing but the luſt of 
ear ON wills, and-a power to make-themſelves wondred at and 
terrible. 1 V 8 
4. The fourth Objection is' againſt thofe Paſſages of the Nocturnal 
Conventicles of Witches, 'diſappearing at the the naming of God or Jeſus. 
For the Devils (ſay they) are not ar all afraid of theſe Names, but can 
name them by way of ſcorn or abuſe themfelves, and apply them to 
their own Perſons. But the Exception is eaſily ſatisfied, if we do but 
diſtinguiſh betwixt the minds of the ſpeakers of theſe words. There- 
fore I fay it does not follow, becauſe they can ſtand the pronouncing 
of theſe words amongſt themſelves, that they can alſo when they are 
named with an honeſt heart and due devotion. ,  _ 
Beſides, it 1s pot irrational (though they could withſtand the power 
of theſe Names, and the devotion of them that uſe them) that it may be 
an indiſpenſable ceremony amongſt rhem not to continue rheir Conven- 
ticles if any be near or preſent that make an open and ſerious profeſſi- 


on of fear of God. And it is alſo evident how burthenſome the pre- 


ſence of a truly religious perſon is to wicked Men, eſpecially at that 
time they have a mind more freely to indulge to their own wickedneſs. 

5. The fifth and laſt Objection is againſt a Viſion or Dream, wherein 
he that had for ſo many years the ſociety of a Guardian Genius or Good 
Angel, ſeem'd to hear theſe Words: I will ſave thy Soul; I am he that be- 
fore appeared unto thee ; as if this Genius or Angel had been himſelf the 
Eternal God. But this need breed no ſcruple. For firſt, there * no 
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ſhape of any Perſon repreſented to him in this Viſion, it may go only 
for a Divine ſuggeſtion of the Spirit of God afſuring him of Af 
and providence over him now, as heretofore” he had done in like Viſi- 
ons or Dreams. TR 4-44 Nn 
And then ſecondly, if we ſhould admit that the Angel ſhould ſpeak 
ſo unto him, the Angel in this caſe is not properly faid to ſpeak as a Per- 
ſon, but as an Inſtrument, ſo as a Man's Tongue ſpeaks, whereas yet a 
Man's Soul or himſelf more properly ſpeaks than the Tongue. Where- 
fore if God take ſo full poſſeſſion of all the powers and Faculties of an 
Angel, that for a time he loſes the ſenſe of his own perſonality, and be- 
comes a mere paſſive Inſtrument of the Deity, being as it were the Eye 
or Mouth of God; what in this eaſe he ſpeaks is to be underſtood of God, 
and not Of himſelf. 
Thus I have, I hope, fatisfied the difficulties concerning all the Hi- 
ſtorical paſſages of this Third Book, that are ſtill remaining in it. For 
I muſt confeſs that I have expunged ſome, that ſeemed not accurately 
reeable with thoſe laws I ſet my felf, upon my cloſer view. Not 
that I know any thing of them whereby I can diſcover.them to be falſe, 
but becauſe wanting that conformity, they muſt be acknowledged by 


me not ſo convincingly true. 
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1. That the Transformation of an humane body into another ſhape may be 
done without pain. 2. That there may be an actual ſeparation of Soul 
and Body without Death properly ſo called. 3. That the Bodies of 
Spirits , be hot, or cold, or warm, and the manner how they become 
fo. 4. In what ſenſe we may acknowledge 4 Eirſt in an infinite *** 
of generations. 5. That the ſtory of Tree-Geeſe in Gerard js cer- 
tainly true. 6. That God muſt be a Spirit properly ſo called. 7. 
That Spirits ordinarily ſo called are not Fire nor Air, but Eſſences 

properly Spiritual, demonſtrated from the ſolute Arenoſity (as I may ſo 
ſpeak) of Air and Fire. 8. That this ſoluteneſs makes thoſe Aereal 
Compages incapable of Perſonality, * Motion, and Senſation: 
9. As alſo of transfiguring their vehicle into thoſe compleat ſhapes of 
Animals they appear in; 10. And of holding it together in winds and 
ſtorms; 11. And laſtly, of tranſporting Men and Cattle in the Air. 
12. That if Spirits or Dæmons be nothing bat mere compilements of 
Atery or Fiery Atoms, every Devil is many Millions of Devils. 13. The 
preeminence of Arguments fetch'd from the Hiſtory of Spirits above 
thoſe from the Operations of the Soul in the Body for the proving of a 
| Subſtance Immaterial. DAT RA. 


x. Js firſt Philoſophical Objection is againſt the Transformation of 


an humane body into the ſhape, ſuppoſe, of a. Wolf or any 


ſuch” like creature: For it is conceived that it cannot be done with- 


out a great deal of pain to the transformed. To which I * 
at 
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That though this Transformation be made in a very ſhort time, yet 

it may be performed without any pain at all. For that part in 

the Head, which is the ſeat of Common Senſe, I conceive is very ſmall 

( ſupppoſe it to be the Conarion, it is not very big:) Where'ore 

the Devil getting into the Body of a Man, and poſſeſſing that pant 
| with the reſt, can intercept and keep off all the tranſmiſſions of 
1 motion from other parts of the Body, that, let him do what he 
will with them, the Party ſhall feel no pain at all; ſo that he may 
ſoften all the parts of the Body beſides into wha: conſiſtency he 
Pleaſe, and work it into any form he can his own Vehicle of Air, 
and the Party not be ſenſible thereof , all the time. And there is 
the fame reaſon of reducing the Body into its own ſhape again, 
which is as painleſs to the Party that ſuffers it. Nor is there any 
fear that the Body once looſned thus, will ever after be in this 
looſe melting condition ; for it is acknowledged even by them that 
oppoſe Bodinus, whoſe cauſe I undertake, that a Spirit can as well 
ſtop and fix a Body as move it. Wherefore I fay, when the De- 
vill has fixed again the Body in its priſtine ſhape, it will, according 
to the undeniable laws of Nature, remain in that ſtate he left it 
till ſomething more powerful diſſettle and change it: And every Body 

is overpowered at laſt, and we mult all yield to death. 

2: The ſecond Objection is againſt our acknowledging an ac 
ſeparation of Soul and Body without death, death being properly, as 
we define it, a disjunction of the Soul from the Body by reafon of 
the Bodies unfitneſs any longer to entertain the Soul, which may be 
cauſed by extremity of diſeaſes, by outward violence or old age. 
Now, fay they, What is violence, if this be not, ſor the Devil to 
take the Soul out of the Body? But the Anſwer is eaſie, That a— 
ny ſeparation by violence is not death, but ſuch a violence in 
ſeparation as makes the Body unit to entertain the Soul again; as 
it is in letting the Blood run out by wounding the Body, and in 
hindring the courſe of the ſpirits by ſtrangling it, or drowning it, 
or the like. For to revive ſuch a Body as this would be a miracle 
indeed, in ſuch caſes as theſe, death having ſeiſed upon the Body 
in a true and proper ſenſe; and then none but God himſelf can 
thus kill and make alive. „„ 

7. The third Objection is againſt the notable coldneſ, of the Bo- 
dies of Devils. For at the great trial of Witches at St. Ed onde 

Bury Aſſizes in Auguſt 1645. I heard ſome. of them openly confeſs 
at the Bar, ſays the ObjeQtor, that when the Devil lay with them, 
he was warm. To which I might anſwer, if I had a mind rather 

to ſhuffle than preciſely to ſatisfie the exceptions made againſt what 
we have wrote, that it may be ſome warm young Man had got 
into the place of the cold Devil: for who knows what juggles 
there might be in theſe things? fe” 

But to anſwer more home to the purpoſe, I confeſs that the 
Bodies of Devils may be not only warm, bur ſindgingly hot, as it 
was in him that took one of Melanctthon's relations by the hand, 
and fo ſcorcht her, that ſhe bare the mark of it to her dying day. 
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But the examples of cold are more frequent, as in 
of * Cuntius, hen he toucht the arm of a certain woman of. Pextſch 
as ſhe lay in her bed, he felt as cold as ice; and, ſo did the Spirits 
claw. to * Aune Styles: and many other ſtories there are of that na- 
ture. But I will not deny but their bodies may be alſo wary, elſe 
it is not intelligible how thoſe two execrable Magi ſhould. reap 
ſuch unexpreflible pleaſure, the one from his Armellina, the other from 
his Florina, as they profeſs. themſelves to have done, in a certain Dia- 
logue of Franciſcus Picus his, which he has entituled Strix, or. De La- 
dificatione Dæmonum; and aſſures us in his Epiftle before it, that it is 
a true hiſtory, and that he ſets down but ſuch things as he has 
either ſeen with his Eyes, or elſe heard from the confeſſion of Witches 
themſelves. | a 1 r 
The force therefore of the Objection is levelled againſt what we 
do not aſſert, that the Bodies of Devils are found ozly cold: But what 
we would intimate is only this, that their Bodies being nothing but 
coagulated or conſtringed Air, When they put them in ſuch a poſture 
as to conſtringe their vehicles in a gteater meaſure by far then agi- 
tate the ſingle particles of it, that it will then {cem not only cold as 
congealed water does, but more piercingly and ſtingingly cold, by 
reaſon of the ſubtilty of the parts. of; 7 f „ 
But when they not only ſtrongly conſtringe their vehicle in the 
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that famous ſtory 
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whole, but alſo 2 azitate the ſingle particles thereof, their Body 
Y 


will become ſindgingly hot, and imitate in ſome meaſure heated 
braſs or iron, wherein the particles keep cloſe together, and yet 
every one is ſmartly moved in it ſelf. As is plain to us if we ſpit 
upon thoſe metals ſo heated; for they will make the ſpittle hizze 
and bubble, the particles of the metals communicating their motion 
to the ſpittle that lies upon them; and will turn all liquor into va- 
pours, as we ordinarily ſee in the burning of Vinegar and Roſe- 
water in a chamber to perfume the room. For what is this per- 
fuming but the ſetting of the Aqueous ſeparable parts of the liquor 
on motion ſo ſtrongly, as to the mounting of them into the Air 
and diſperſing of them into fume, by the fierce and ſtrong agita- 
tion of the inſeparable parts of the heated fire- ſhovel? | 

But laſtly, If a Spirit uſe his Agztatrve power moderately and his 


Conſtrictive forcibly enough to feel ſolid or palpable to that Man or 


Woman he has to deal withal, he may not only feel warm, but 
more pleaſantly and gratefully warm than any earthly or fleſhly 
body that is; for the ſubtilty of the Matter will more punctually 
hit, and more powertully reach the Organs of Senſe, and more ex- 
| quiſitely and enraviſhingly move the Nerves, than any terreſtrial 
Body can poſſibly. But in the mean time the Spirit himſelf is nei- 
ther hot, nor. warm, nor cold, nor any thing elſe that belongs to 


Antidite, 


a Body, but a Subſtance ſpecifically diſtinct from all corporeal Mat-, Y cov 


ter „ as I have # already intimated in the place we now 
defend. 1 | 


4. The fourth Objection is againſt our aſſerting, That it is ant 
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incongruous and ſelf-contradiCting poſition to hold, 4+ That there ne- 4%, Book 3, 


ver was any Man but was born of a Woman, though we ſhould" 
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admit the ſucceſſons of Mankind iaſinite. For, ſay they, the contra- 


diction 
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diction is only if you can find out a Firſt: But in infinite ſucceſſion 
there can be no Firſt in any ſenſe at all; for if a Frft, then a Se- 
cond, and ſo on to our own times, and thus the Series would be 
numerable, and conſequently finite; which is a contradiction, for 
then the ſucceſſion would be both finite and i»finite. 

But I anſwer, Firſt, that I can demonſtrate, That there is a Firſt 
in infinite ſucceſſion out of ſuch principles as the Atheiſt does or is 
neceſſarily to grant, and that is, that Matter is ab Æterno, and that 
ſome part thereof at leaſt moved ab Æterno. Now it is plain that 
this Matter that moved ab terno either moved of it ſelf, or was moy- 
ed by another. If the latter, then we have a Firſt in an infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion of motions : for that which moved this Matter moved ab Aterno, 
is firſt in order of cauſality, as is undeniably plain to any one that un- 
derſtands Senſe. HOSE 1949 . 

But you'll ſay that this Matter that moved ab Æterno was moved of 
it ſelf. Ze it fo, yet no part of it can move in this full Ocean of Mat. 
ter that is excluded out of no ſpace, but it muſt hit ſome other part 
of Matter ſo ſoon as it moves, and that another, and ſo on. And thus 
there might be a Succeſſion of Motions ab Aterno or infinite, and yet a 
firſt in order of cauſality. For that primordial Motion of the Matter 
is plainly firſ# and the cauſe of all the reſt : And our Underſtanding 
can never be quiet till it has penetrated to ſome ſuch firſt in the 
order of Cauſes. | 

And then Secondly, to that ſubtile Argumentation that would 
prove that this infinite Succeſſion would be both finite and infinite, I 
anſwer, That it is a mere Sophiſm from the ambiguity of the term 
firſt, which ſignifies either Priority of Succeſſion or Priority of Cauſa- 
ity. In the firſt Senſe if we admit a firſt, the ſucceſſion will be finite 
according to our own Faculties, for we cannot but run beyond, we 

finding the ſuccefſion bounded in that firſt. But in the other Senſe, 
firſt ſets no bounds to Succeſſion, but leaves it free and infinite. 
Or we may anſwer thus, That beginning from this moment and 
going on to the frf primordial Motion, and calling this preſent mo- 
ment firſt, and the next before it the ſecond, that it will amount to 
a number truly infinite, and that our Underſtanding can never go 
through it: But, though God's Underſtanding can, that it does not 
follow that the number is therefore finite; for an inſinite mind may 
well comprehend an inſinite number. But for us, whoſe capacities are 
nite, if we would venture to name a firſt in infinite ſucceſſion, we 
ſhould call it pom dre, the firſt infiniteſſimal, and acknowledge 
our ſelves unable to go through, our Underſtandings being finite. 

5. The fifth and laſt Objection is againſt that Story out of Gerard 

of the Tree-geeſe in the Iſland of the Pile of Foulders. For it is ob- 
jected by one that inquired of ſome that lived near the place, that it 
was not confirmed to him, but that they told him only that at 
the time of the year it was a notable place for Birds-neſts, and that 
one can ſcarce walk in the Iſland but he will tred on a neſt of Eggs. 
But to this may be anſwered, either that thoſe parties that were con- 
ſulted were Men that looked not after ſuch curiofities as theſe; or 
that the rotteen pieces of ſhips or trunks of Trees that were wathed 
1 up 
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un thither by the Sea, have been a long time 17 hires e again, 
reſhly renewed, that 


and ſo the examples of this rarity being not 
the memory of it may be loſt with many of thoſe Parts: For it is nigh 
threeſcore years ſince Gerard wrote, but while he was living, he offer. 
ed to make his narration good by ſufficient witneſſes; and he profeſ- 
ſes he declares but what his eyes had ſeen, and his hands had touched. 

And he alſo adds a Story of another ſort of Tree-geeſe, which he 

athered in their ſhells from an old rotten tree upon the ſhore of our 
Engliſh Coaſt betwixt Dover and Rumney : He brought a _ of them 
with him to London, and opening the ſhells, which were ſomething 
like Muſcles, he found theſe Birds in ſeveral degrees of maturation ; 
in ſome ſhapeleſs lumps only, in others the form of Birds, but bare, 
in others the ſame form and ſhape, and with down alſo upon them, 
their ſhells gaping, and they ready to fall out. 

might add a third kind deſcrib'd to me by a Gentleman out of 
Ireland, which he has often obſerved upon thoſe Coaſts ; but it is not 
material to inſiſt upon the deſcription thereof. All that I aim at is 
this, That this truth of Birds being bred of putrefaction is very certain, 
of which I am ſo well aſſured by this Gentleman's information, as 
well as that narration of Gerard, that I muſt confeſs for my own part 
I cannot doubt of it at all. And it might countenance my credulity, 
if I could be here juſtly ſuſpected of that fault, that the Objector him- 
ſelf upon further enquiry is at length fully ſatisfied concerning the 
ſame truth. | * | 

6. We have now anſwered all the Objections, as well Philoſophical 
as Hiſtorical, made againſt thoſe particular paſſages in my Third 
Book. There remains only one of a more univerſal nature, and in- 
deed of ſuch importance, that if I do not fatisfy it, it does utterly 
ſubvert the main deſign of our whole Third Book againft Atheiſm, 
wherein we would fetch off men to an eaſier belief of a God, from 
the Hiſtory of Spirits. For admitting all thoſe Stories be true, yet, 
fay they, it does not at all follow that there are Spirits in that ſenſe 
that J define Spirits, and in ſuch a notion as is underſtood in my ex- 
plication of the Idea of God, viz. That there ſhould be an immaterial or 
Incorporeal Subſtance that can penetrate and actuate the Matter; for they 
_ themſelves are but a thinner kind of Body, ſuch as Fire or Air, or ſome 


ſuch like ſubtile Element, and not pure Spirits, according to our Defi- 


nition thereof. TIN? 

If this were true, I muſt confeſs that our laſt Book againſt Atherſm 
is of no efficacy at all, and can do nothing towards the end it was 
intended for. For if there be a God, of neceſſity he muſt be a Spirit 
properly ſo called; otherwiſe he cannot be Infinite. Nor can he be this 
Unrverſal Matter in the world, though we ſuppoſe it boundleff; be- 
cauſe he could not then be perfect. But he muſt be an Eſſence of 
which this Matter depends, and in which he is, penetrating and poſ- 
ſeſſing all things. Which any one will eaſily believe, if he were aſ⸗ 
lured that there are particular Spirits that penetrate and actuate this 
or that part of the Matter, which Icontend that thoſe Stories which I 
have related do evidently evince. TOY; WO 


7. For 
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7. For J appeal to any one that knows what Fire and Air is, whe- 
ther they be not as truly a mere aggregation of looſen'd particles of 
the Matter as an heap of ſand; only they are fo little, that they are 
inviſible and inſenſible in their diſtinct particularities, but as traly diſc 
jond Atoms (if we may fo call what is {till diviſible) as the grains 
of ſand we ſpeak of. | 1 
8. Now this being ſuppoſed, which nothing but Ignorance can de- 
ny, we ſhall plainly diſcover that ſuch things are done by Spirits, as 
we uſually call them, as are altogether jncompetible to any compages 
of theſe foal rains or Atoms of Matter, of which Air and Fire do con- 
ſiſt. For firſt, Either all theſe Grains or Atoms have Senſe, Imagina- 
tion, and Underſtanding in them, or but ſome few, or but one only, 
If all, or ſome few, it is grain that they are ſo many diſtinct intelli- 
gent Beings, and a diſtinct intelligent Being is a Perſon; fo that this 
one perſon is many perſons ; which is plainly contradictious, at leaſt 
fooliſhly ridiculous. But if the reſidence of Senſe, Imagination, and 
Underſtanding be plac'd in one, how is it poſſible that that one Atom 
ſhould be able ſpontaneouſiy to move all the reſt ? And the ſame reaſon 
would be if we ſhould ſeat Senſe and Reon in fome few inward A- 
toms. For how could they bring away thoſe behind them, or carry 
on thoſe on the ſide of them, or drive them before them, ſo as that 
they would not divide and be left behind? And yet it is a ſhrewd 
preſumption that the Sear of Sexſe is confined to ſome ſmall compaſs in 
the Vehicle of aSpirit, it being ſo in the Body of a Man. For if it were 
not, but that every part of the Vehicle had Senſe in it ſelf, the exter- 
nal Object would ſeem in God knows how many places at once, 
and the Images of things would be either utterly confounded, or the 
Atoms, when they put themſelves upon their march, would miftake 
their mark, and following directly their ſenſe, would of neceſlity 
break one from another, and deſtroy the whole, | 
9. Again it is manifeſt that that which has the power of Sexſati- 
on in a Spirit, has alſo the power of Memory, elſe they could not remem- 
ber the Objects of ſenſe, if it were not one and the fame thing in 
them that had both Sexſe and Memory: and that which remembers, 
does alſo imagine; and that which imagzzes, by the power of imagina- 
tion tranforms the Vehicle into various ſhapes and figures, and holds 
it there in that ſhape ſo long as it thinks good. | 
Now I demand, how can this poſſibly be done by either one or a 
few Particles or Atoms reſiding in any part of the Vehicle? How 
can they either hold together the other, or lay hold upon them, to 
reſtrain them and conſtringe them into this or that form, ſappole 
of a Dog, Colt, or Man? Bur to ſay that Imagination is in every part 
of the Vehicle, and to admit thoſe particles to imagine that have 
not ſo much as Senſe, (as the far greater part ſeem not to have from 
What even now was intimated) is altogether unreaſonable. _ 
10. Thirdly, That which Lacretius alledges againſt the Immortality 
of the Soul, ſuppoſing it ſuch a congeries of little Aroms as here Spiriis 
are ſuppoſed, is as * an Argument againſt the Exiſtence of 
ſuch kind of Spirits. For they would be blown out like a ang 
| 57S an 
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or torn in pieces with the winds, and be diſſipated like ſmoke or 
clouds. N | | | $A | 

11. Fourthly and laſtly, The Trariſportation of Cattel, and of 
Witches themſelves to their Nocturnal Conventicles through the Air, 
if Spirits or Devils be but a mere congeſtion of ſubtil Atoms Atery or Fiery, 
without an inward Immaterial Principle that has a power to hold faſt 
the particles together, is a thing altogether impoſlible. For it is e- 
vident that the weight of 'a Man or Beaſt will fink through the Air, 
and never reſt till they reach the Earth; and ſo they would do thro? 
the Vehicle of a Spirit, that is as ſubtile, fluid, and yielding as the 
Air it {elf is, were there not an internal eſſence and principle that 


was able to conſtringe and hold together this fluid body or vehicle of 


the Spirit, and ſo make it to ſuſtain the weight. For all Bodies hard 
or fluid are equally impenetrable ; and therefore if any power ſhould 
hold the Air together ſo as to reſtrain it near within one compaſs 
or ſpace, and yet not change the uſual conſiſtency of it, it would 
be as wind in a bladder; and a man might lie upon it as ſafely as 
upon a ſoft bed, and never fear ſinking through. j 


But in this looſe compoſure of Atoms which they ſay is all that is in 


a Spirit, (though we ſhould admit of that ridiculous ſuppoſition, that 
every Atom can imagine and apply it ſelf to one joint deſign of hold- 


ing all cloſe together) yet it is hard to conceive, that this actual di- 


viſion of the whole into ſo many ſubtile, exile, inviſible particles 
does not ſo enfeeble the ſpontaneous offers toward the ſuſtaining and 
carrying away of the burden, that their endeavours would ever prove 
jruſtraneous. 8 

12. But I need not inſiſt upon that which, it may be, may ſeem 
a point ſomething more lubricous, whenas we have what is more 
palpably incongruous mene it ſelf to our view. For this compile- 
ment of Atery or Fiery particles 


ply it ſelf to one joint deſign, they muſt be, as T have intimated here 
tofore, as properly ſo many diſtinct perſons as the grains of ſand are ſo 
many diſtin& individuals of Matter, and therefore every one Devil is 
indeed 5000 millions of Devils.and more; a thing that a man would 
little dream of, or admit to be any more than a dream, if he thinks 
of it waking. But if ſuch things as theſe will not be acknowledged 


as abſurd, but ſhameleſly admitted, and ſwallowed down for true; 


I muſt confeſs there is no Demonſtration againſt impudence and per- 
tinacity, and that T am not able to prove to ſuch, that either Brutes 


have Life, or that the moats that play in the beams of the Sun are 


devoid of Senſe and Reaſon. 

13. The ſubſtance of theſe Arguments, as the Reader may remem- 
ber, I have made uſe of elfewhere for the proving of an Incorporeal 
Principle reſiding and acting in the Body of man; but the frame and 
management of them in this place is not a little different, and their 
force far more conſpicuous and apparent, the fixt conſiſtency and 
Mechanical fabrick of an humane Body being able to perform many 
things that the fluid and unorganiz d Vehicle of Hre and Air cannot 

5 Vs poſſibly 
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ed in a Spirit, every Atom having Imagination and Reaſon in it to ap- 
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poſſibly do, unleſs we admit an immaterial eſſence to be in it, and 


throughly. to poſſeſs it all over, as to have the power to conſtringe it, 
and transform it into thoſe various ſhapes it does appear in. And 
therefore though our Argumentations for an Immaterial Soul in the 
Body of man be ſolid and irrefutable; yet becauſe the truth is more 
palpably and undeniably demonſtrable in the Fiery or Aiery Vehicles 
of what we ordinarily call Spirits, I conceive that our Third Book 
againſt Atheiſm is very convenient, if not neceſſary, not at all need- 
leſs nor unprofitable. 
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On Chap. III. Sect. 2. pag. 186. l. 1. 
T HERE FOR E we have defined a Spirit, (I mean chiefly a crea- 


ted one) &c. In this place we do not ſo much defend the no- 
tion of a Spirit in general, as of a Spirit created, as well 
becauſe the incredulity about the exiſtence of created Spirits 
is the chief occaſion that ſome do not believe there is any Spirit at 
all; as becauſe there can be no difficulty in general in the notion of 
a Spirit, which difficulty does not occur in the defence of the notion 
of a created Spirit, becauſe it ſolves thoſe difficulties which properly 
reſpect a Spirit in general, as well as thoſe which reſpect the ſpecies, 
according as it ſhall appear to any one that ſhall run over all Solutions. 
Ibid. pag. 186. I. 21. Sappoſe a point of Light, from which rays out a 
luminous Orb, &. I would not therefore be fo underſtood to ſay this, 
as if I thought the very Eſſence of the Soul and its Indiviſibility 
conſiſted of theſe reaſons ; but only to make way for a more eaſy con- 
ception in general, that extenſion may conſiſt with Indiviſibility. 
Which we {hall more largely diſcuſs in the Treatiſe: of the Immortality 
of the Soul. 5 . RS 


Ibid. Set. 3. pag. 187. I. 22. Whether any Emanation may be proper- 


ly called Creation, &c. For there can be no Creation properly ſo called, 
but where the Creator and the Creature really differ in themſelves, 
ſo that the firſt may be without the latter. Whence it is plain, that 
neither the Son nor the Holy Ghoſt are Creatures. 

Ibid. Sect. 4. pag. 187. l. 34. Be either for a Time hinder'd, &c. As 
it is in the real ablations of Witches and Magicians, when they hap- 
pen. Of which ſee more in our Treatiſe of the "Immortality of the 
Soul, | | 

Ibid. Sect. 5. pag. 187. I. 36. That there will be as many Wills and 
Underſtandings as Parts, &c. See the Treatiſe of the Immortality of the 

| U 3 Soul, 
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Soul, lib. 2. cap. 11. ſect. 10. ard lib. 3. cap. 2. ſect. 3, 4. and this 
Appendix, cap. 10. ſect. 9, 10. 
Ibid. ſect. 6. pag. 188. l. 25. That we ſee our Image behind the Looking- 
laſs, &c. This always ſeems to me a difficult queſtion, nor has Cartes 
himſelf ſatisfied me in this thing. But having ſaid ſo much concern. 
ing this difficulty in my Enchiridion Metaphyſicuam, and the Scholia 
thereof, it would be ſuperfluous to add any more 1n this place. 

Ibid. Sect. 7. pag. 188. I. 42. That upon Matter exactly plain, &c. 
See Enchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 28. ſect. 18. and the Treatile of the u- 
mortality of the Soul, lib. 1. cap. 7. ſect. 5 | ec 

Ibid. ſect 8. pag. 189. |. 24. To fill the Receptivity or Capacity of 4 
Body or Matter ſo far forth as it is, &c. But this Impletion of the Ca- 
pacity may be gradual. Nor does any one Spirit fo fill a Body, that 
it can exclude all other Spirits. For God and the Spirit of Nature 
paſs through the ' univerſal Matter of the world, except the Souls of 
all animate bodies, which pervade or overſpread their own bodies. 
But that a Body ſhould admit any other particular Souls to poſſeſs 
it, except in the caſe of Magicians and Dzmoniacks, ſeems to me not 


very probable. 


Ibid. pag. 189. l. 30. That it will ſo perfectly fill the Receptivity of 
Matter, &c. Namely vital Receptivity, ſo far as it-cleaves ſo cloſe to 
any one Soul in ſo ſtrict a conjunction, that no other Soul can be 
join'd with it, ſo as to conſtitute one compoſiturs or N er or 
that we can, in the voluntary exertion of this Hylopathy, ſuppoſe it at 
any time to arrive to that degree, that it ſhould be very difficult for 
any Spirit to thruſt it ſelf into the ſame matter which another Spirit 
by ſo full a Hylopathy had poſſeſſed. But the reaſon why I define this 
Hylopathy as an emanatiog from the center of life, is with reſpect to 
the deſcription of a Spirit (ſect. 2.) emitting its rays into the Orb by 
the lucidum punctum. Of which I have ſpoken more at large in the 


Treatiſe of the Immortality of the Soul. In the mean while I think 


the uſe of this faculty in Spirits ought not to be deſpis'd, that a heap 
of Souls in generation cannot be crowded into one body, nor that ſe- 
parate Spirits can penetrate and poſſeſs each others vehicles. But 
whether in mere Spirits themſelves any arbitrary impenetrability 
cannot be a part of this Hyloparhetick faculty, I leave others to diſcuſs. 

Ibid. ſect. 10. pag. 190 l. 24. But who but a Fool will ſay, that the 
Matter is wiſe, &c. And yet every one that denies ſpiritual ſubſtance 
is of this mind. For there are infinite Phænomenons in the world, 
which ſeem to be the plain effects of Counſel and Wiſdom. And all 
Philoſophy is the fruit of Matter alone, if there be no Spirit. But 
how ſmall a ſhare of reaſon inſtructs us why we attribute perception 
and wiſdom to Matter, we have ſufficiently ſhewn in our Scholia on 
the Enchiridion Metaphyſicum, where Gliſſon's Hypotheſis is examined. 
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SCHOLIA 
On CHay. V. Sect. 4. pag. 139. l. 38. 


O R Miſery rack'd up to the higheſt, &c. Beſides, ſince this miſery or 

intolerable pain can be in no ſubject, (as I have already hinted) 
but where the Spirit is compounded with the Body; according to 
that of Galen, as I remember, in Macrobius, Eli w iv 5 ddr? ur Er 
agen, du 3 ix dex % Nn. That is, If a man be one, (ſcil. ſingle) he 
cannot be ſenſible of pain, for he cannot feel pain being ſingle) and 
ſince pain cannot otherwiſe proceed than from an incommodious or 
adverſe motion of particles, or at leaſt not without it, and that that 
motion cannot be eternal, as being ſucceſſive; hence alſo it is mani- 
feſt that nothing can be perfectly and abſolutely miſerable, that is, in- 
finitely ; for infinite duration cannot be competent to it 4 parte ante: 
nor is it therefore unreaſonable that neceſſary exiſtence does ſo exiſt, 
but the contrary. 


. 


©% 


8 H 
On CHAP. VI. Sect. 7. pag. 199. |. 7. 


N D which Geometry her ff cannot 2 to wit, That our Fa- 
culties are true. But if any one ſhall here preſume to think 

that Mathematical notions, and the like, are certain, and cannot be 
otherwiſe, let him enjoy his thought for me; but at the ſame time 
let him conſider, that this very Perſentiſcency is one of our faculties. 
And if he further preſumes this Perſentiſcency to be true and certain, 
the ſecond Perſentiſency muſt be incontrovertible; which therefore we 
muſt ſuppoſe to be true and certain, and ſo in 1 Though no- 
thing but the Divine Mind, which is the original Prototype of Truth, 
and that eſſential and uncreate, can be abſolutely and foply certain ; 
but this internal Perſentiſcency may in ſome meaſure, though at a great 
diſtance, imitate that Divine and Uncreate Certitude, yet ſo that 
unleſs we force the Faculties, the Carteſians may plainly be thought to 
doat, and among the reſt Spinoxius and Poirett, who will have all 
Truths, even common Mathematical notions, as that the Whole 7s 


greater than its part, &c. not to depend on the Divine Mind, but on 


the Will; fo that if God would, that would be equally true, that 
the Part is greater than the Whole, &c. But ſuch Figments as theſe are 
ridiculous and impoſſible, if we will ſtand hy the dictates of our 
own Faculties: | 
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On CHAT. VII. Sect. 1. pag. 199. l. 44. 


OTH juſtly and neceſſarily caſt this ruder notion of Space upon that 
Infinite and Eternal Spirit, which is God. How agreeable this is, 
I have at large demonſtrated in my Euchiridion Metaphyſicum, Cap. 6, 
7, 8. to which TI refer the Reader. | 

Ibid. fect. 3. pag. 200. l. 18. But only of the large and immenſe ca- 
pacity of the potentiality of the Matter, &c. That this Reply is not ſo ſolid 
as it ought to be, I have ſufficiently ſhewn in the foreſaid Treatiſe, 
cap. 7. ſect. 12, 13, 14. 

Ibid. Sect. 4. pag. 200. 1.32. That Diſtance 7s zo real or Phyſical pro- 
perty of a thing, but only notional, &c. But here may truly be oppos'd 
what I have offer'd in my Exchiridion Mataphyſicam, That although 
Notional Diſtance be only a propriety, fo far as the relation of diſtant 
things is mutual; yet the real Ens, as lying between or being mix'd 
with Extenſion, is the foundation which cauſes the diſtance. See En- 
chirid, * cap. 8. Sect. 5. 

Ibid. Sect. 5. pag. 200. I. 45. That Diſtance is nothing elſe but the 
privation of tattual Union, &c. This diſtance indeed may be ſo far as 
it is the mutual relation of diſtant things, that is, a mutual want or 
privation of Unity with one another, which may be greater or leſs, 
according to the greater or leſs Space by which they are ſeparated. 
But this doth in no wiſe prove that Space is not a real ſomething, or 
may be not real, no more than a Pearch cannot be real, to the mea- 
ſure of which there is the diſtance of two Walls. 

Ibid. Sect. 7. pag. 201. J. 16. That Contingency is not incompetible 
to God or any thing elſe, &c. Namely, that they ſhould exiſt of them- 
ſelves contingently, or fo exiſt of themſelves, that they might not 
exiſt, Which thing how abſurd it is, T have already ſhewn. For 

whatſoever is ſaid to exiſt of it ſelf, either hath in it ſelf or in its 
own nature a ſufficient reaſon why it doth exiſt, or it hath not in 
it ſelf a ſufficient reaſon why it doth exiſt. If it hath not, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould ever exiſt, if we lay aſide all prejudice, and conſult 
the proper Faculties of the Soul; if it hath, (il. ſufficient Reaſon, cc.) 
it can never not exiſt, and therefore it exiſts neceſſarily, and not con- 


tingently. Bur there is nothing beſides God alone, that hath ſuffi- 
cient reaſon it felt why it ſhould ſo exiſt. ; 


— — 


8 HNO DA 
On CHA x. IX. Sect. 2. pag. 204. |. 21. 


R E A K, the Matter as you will, it will be in ſome ſhape or other. 
And certainly with whatever groſs Idolatries and Superſtitions 

the Religion of the Heathens in all parts of the world may be defil'd 
and mask'd over, yet the knowledge of an One True God is no VINE 
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ſo abſurd and extinct, but that there are ſome footſteps of it remain- 
ing in the minds of men in every Country, as we may ſee in the moſt 
elaborate of thoſe two moſt learned Men Dr. R. Cadworth, and Dr. E. 
Stilling fleet, to which I would adviſe the Reader to recurr, if he doubts 


any thing in this. 


SCHOLTA 


On CHAP. X. Sett. 10. pag. 205. l. 3. 


f˙•— — 


UT I ſuſpect more wittily than ſolidly, & c. For though there be two 
Eyes, that theſe two Repreſentations of the Object ſhould re- 
preſent it in the ſame place, the Object will neceſſarily appear but 
one, it being brought to its perception in the very ſame circumſtances 
in which it 1s repreſented in the Eyes, by the vital power of the Soul, 
not by any Mechanick reaſon. 2 
Ibid. ſect. 7. pag. 207. |. 48. May be of that Nature, as to be vitally 
8 only in a terreſtrial Body, &c. So truly it may be. And in this 
ate of the Souls of Brutes a greater ablurdicy could not be, than that 


— — 


they ſhould be like ſo many ſtrings of a Lute, ſilent for the preſent, 


whilſt others are ſtruck, and do ſound; yet by and by being tou h'd 
in their turns do ſound, But whether all Airy Regions are deſtitute 
of all forts of Animals, except rational ones, I leave to be diſcuſs'd 

thoſe that are more at leiſure. 

Ibid. ſect. 9. pag. 209. l. 4. For that Sphere or Orb of Light, Cc. 
I have made uſe of this Symbol for Illuſtration fake of the poſſibility 
of indiviſible extenſion ; but we philoſophize more ſtrictly and accu- 
rately in our Enchiridiun Metaphyſicam, where in proper philoſophical 
Terms we deſcribe a Spirit, and ſhew it to be an Eus unum per ſe, and 
not per aliud, with other things of that nature, which we have no oc- 
. 3 repeat here. See Enchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 2. ſect. 11. & cap. 
28, ſect. 3. : 

Ibid. A. 10. pag. 209. l. 9. Now à little to invert the beg of this 
luminous Orb, &c. For no corporeal Being can fully and perfectly re- 
preſent the nature of the Soul, which is life it ſelf, and acts according 


to certain vital, not Mechanical Laws, as in the diffuſion of Light. 


Therefore by vertue of the perfect union, and conſent of the Soul, it 
happens in life, that that, which ſuffers the exteriour parts of the Soul 
in the Organs of the body, can in the fame circumſtances penctrate 
do its Perception. | 
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SCHOLEA 
On Cuae. XI. Sect. 4. pag. 211. l. 36. 


HE Colours themſelves of the Rainbow, be neceſſary reſults of the 
mere Matter, &c. How vegygealily theſe _ are underſtood, 


I have abundaatly ſhewa in my Aion Metaphyſ. See Chap. Wy q 
I bid. 
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Ibid. pag. 212. l. 12. If he does not think ſo much upon the Trunks 
and Branches of Frees, &c. Nay with how great Artifice are the Bo- 
dies and Boughs of Trees and Plants formed, the Philoſophers of this 
Age have very laudibly ſhewn. Theophraſtus truly of old, and others 
have reckon'd the parts of Plants, viz. The Root, the Stalk, the Twig, 
the Bough, all which, they tell us, conſiſt of theſe three, the Bark, 
the Matrix, {which is called the Heart and Pith) and the Wood; 
and theſe again from the moiſture, the fibre, the vein, and the body. 
Moreover they reckon the heat and moiſture of Plants as analagous 
to the innate heat and moiſture of Animals; but whether with ſo 
1 ; certain and diſtinct a notion as the modern Philoſophers, I will not 
| affirm, who have not only obſerv'd the ſucciferous but alſo airiferous 
| veſſels of Plants, aſſigning to theſe the heat, to thoſe the moiſture 

of Plants; not to mention other organick formations with their utes, 
But whether the veins and the fibres of Theophraſtus can be-the ve- 
hicles of moiſture and heat; let others determine, for it does appear 
plain enough to me. See Theophraſtus de Plantis, cap. 1. and that in- 
genious Phylologilt N. Grew, in Truncoram Anatomia comparativa. » 
Ibid. pag. 212. l. 17. as in Monk*s-hood; This we call fo in Latin 
from the Exgliſh word Mozk's-hood. But there is a fort of Wolf-baze, 
which is ſomewhat like Moz{?s-hood or Soldier cap. | 
Ibid. I. 18. Suap-dragon. Again this deſcription is taken from the 
Eneliſh word Snap-dragon, called by the Herbaliſts Antirrhinon. 

Ibid. The Butterfly-Satyrion, and the Gnat-Satyrion. Which by the 
Greek Herbaliſt are called Satyrio» Pſychodes, and, if I miftake not, 
Satyrion Conopodes. But our buſineſs was to obſerve the Latin Verſion, 
not the Greek ; for otherwiſe the Orchis Veſpiformis, and the Orchis 
which bears the ſhape of a Bee, muſt be called Orchis Phgcodes and Or- 
chis Melittias, as the Herbaliſts uſe. | 

Ibid. I. 19. and the like. As Orchis Arachnitis, Batrachitis, Ornitrophora, 
beſides the divers ſorts before- mentioned. 

Ibid. ſect. 6. pag. 214. I. 8. I» my Enquiry into the Cauſes and Occaſions 
of Atheiſm, &c. I mult confefs I drew the firſt Lineaments of this fort 
of Treatiſe, part of which is in the Myſtery of Goalinefs, part in the 
Divine Dialogues, the reſt of it I committed to the Flames. 

Ibid. ſect. 8. pag. 215. J. 33. In the feculenc of Urine that ſinks to the 

| bottom of the Glaſs, & c. But that theſe neither can be without the help 
| of the Spirit of Nature, I have at large ſhew'd in my Enchiridion Me- 
| | | zaphyſicam, and the Annotations, beſides other places. | 7 
* | Ibid. pag. 216. I. 1. And thus our Adverſaries will gain nothing by this 
| | ſappoſal. And ſo it certainly is, if it be at all. But now ſince it is 
ſo clearly manifeſt, that even the moſt ſimple Phænomenons of Na- 
ture are not produc'd by Mechanick reaſon, but by virtue of the 
| Spirit of Nature, as I have ſufficiently demonſtrated in the aforeſaid 
| Treatiſes, it is down-right incredible, that the diſpoſition of the Parts 
| of Matter in the Formation of the Fœtus can be by Mechanick 
motion, and not by the Plaſtick power rather of a particular Ar- 
chews, or of the Archers of the Univerſe, or of both; ſince in the Ru- 
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diments of Animals of this fort, all things are fo tender and looſe, 
that they ſeem to ſtand in need of ſome immaterial Director and Co- 
unitor. See the Treatiſe of the Inmortality of the Soul, lib. 3. cap. 1 2, 


Ie | | | 
” 1148. ſect. 9. pag. 216. l. 21. Bat ſeveral diſtint# Archei, &c. That is, 
diſtinct Souls endued with a Plaſtick vertue. For I do not believe 
there are any Archeus's diſtinct from the Archews of the Uniyerſe, be- 
ſides particular Souls. Which may be more properly called Souls than 
Archeus's, which have a Plaſtick as well as Perceptive faculty. 
Ibid. pag. 216. l. 34 Whether theſe Archei be ſo many ſprigs of the 
common Soul of the World, &c. That does in no wiſe ſeem probable 
to me; let others ſee how they can defend it, and extricate them- 
ſelves out of thoſe 8 which I propoſe in the Immortality of the 
Soul, lib. 3. cap. 16. 
Ibid. 2 217. J. 8. That which in ſucceſſion of time may again have op- 

ortunity to act its part, &c. Juſt as if a Muſician ſhould deſire to have 
all thoſe ſtrings cut off from his Lute, which in the preſent Songhe 
has no occaſion for, but which if he did not touch would make no 
noiſe, and to have new ones put on for every new Song. See what 
is ſaid in chap. 10. ſott. J. 8 
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Ow Cav. XII. Seft. K. pag. 218. 1 22 


STO RT ull thew Aﬀtions to a tontraty mode, &c. And thus theſe 
Dæmons are egregious inſtances of the fallen ſtate of Tetzar. 
which fort there are many of ſuch diſtorted and deriſive diſpoſiti- 
ons, that they had rather elude the moſt folid reaſons by their per- 
verſe and far. fetehd Cavils and Sophiſms, and value themſelves upon 
their quibbling Scepticiſms, than foberly ro endeayour to arrive at 
the — Light of Fruth. See the Mercavear Explanation. 
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On Char. XIII. Sect. 1. pag. 220. l. 16. 


HAT a Spirit can 4s well ſtop and fix 4 Body as move it, &c. 
But we muſt conſider beſides, whether that fixation be laſting | 
afrer the Sptrit hath withdrawn himſelf. And if it doth laſt, Whether 
it be not rather done by virtue of the Plaſtick Soul of the Witch or 
Magician, or by the power of the Spirit of Nature, or of both, (and 
that then only when the Transfiguration hath not corrupted the duc 
Temper of the particles of the Body) than by the fixation alone of 
the Dzmon, who rather ſeems by temporaneous conſtriction to keep 
the parts together, than to join them by any permanent we oe £4. 
ao | whic 


2 
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—— which. is the peculiar work either of a proper or univerſal Ar. 
nd... 1 . 
Ibid. 1. 17. It will, according to the undeniable Laws of Nature, remain 
in the ſtate he left it, &c. And this truly would be ſo, if the Devil, b 
a true Symphyſy, could co-unite the parts; but if he only holds them 
together, it will neceſſarily follow, that when that holding rogether 
ceaſes, the parts of the body are no more coherent than a handful 
of ſand, which upon opening the fiſt drops away, And ſo I believe it 
would be in this caſe, unleſs the proper Archeus and Spirit of Nature 
did their parts, and that the natural Temper of the Parts were not 
corrupted. From whence we may believe that there ſcarce can be 
| a true transformation of the body, (for as for the aiery vehicles there 
| is another reaſon) unleſs there be no great inequality of Stature be- 
tween a natural and artificial ſpecies. 
Ibid. ſeQ. 4. pag. 222. I. 20. For that primordial Motion of the Mat- 
ter is plainly firſt, &c. This truly ſeems plain, if the ſucceſſion of Mo- 
rions of this ſort were infinite, and that the Matter could, by an in- 
nate power, move it ſelf, For in the order of Cauſality I doubt not 
but Motion was the firſt of all things. But that ſucceſſion ſhould be 
eternal, I have ſufficiently ſhewn to be impoſſible in my Enchiridion 
W e So that there is no room for the Subterfuges of our 
Adverſaries, but their Objections fail in every part. CG 
--Ibid. pag. 222. J. 30. But in the other ſenſe, firſt ſets no bounds to ſue- 
ceſſion, but leaves it free and infinite, Namely, when the Primum 
only ſignifies Priority of Caſuality. For unleſs this be, it would be 
impoſſible that the World ſhould: be from Eternity, or that it exiſted 
of God, or of it ſelf. But we need not be fo curious in this matter 
now, ſince I have ſo plainly demonſtrated in my Exchiridion Metaphyſi- 
cam, that no. ſucceſſive duration can be from eternity. Which Be- 
monſtrations if the Atheiſt denies, yet what we have before us are 
ſuch as he can never extricate himſelf out of. Not to fay any thing 
of ſpontaneous Generations, or of Putrefaction, and Comets ' turn'd 
into Planets, which are inhabited by certain Animals, to which opini- 
on our modern Philoſophers are inclin'd. 30 | 
Ibid, ſect. 12. pag. 225. I. 27. Which, it may be, may ſeem a point more 
lubricous, &. From thence becauſe the winds are ſometimes ſeen to 
A lift up very great burdens. But whether they are not mov'd and 
| enforc'd by the Spirit of Nature, is a Diſpute worthy a Philoſophical 
Wit, | bo | 
Ibid. ſect. 13. pag. 226. I. 7. T conceive that our third Book againſt A. 
theiſm is very convenient, if not, &c. And hence it is plain of what ex- 
cellent uſe a Pneumatological Hiſtory would be, if it were well per- 
form'd, and that no Examples were inſerted, but ſuch as were well 
atteſted. In the mean time, I hope thefe few, which I have intro- 
duced, will ſufficiently anſwer the preſent purpoſe. | 
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The PREFACE. 
| Apologie 


HE Author's 

for writing this Treatiſe, 

there being ſo many alrea- 

ay on the ſame Subjett. 

| nh l 

2. That what he has wrote, are the pro- 
per Emanations of his own Mind, and 
may bave their peculiar ſerviceableneſs 
for men of the like Genius, ibid. 


3. That he affeits not Rhetorick, nor 


Philology, nor the pompous numeroſit 
of —_ popular peo rand but 42 
end unreſiſtsble Reaſon, in a perſpicuous 
Method. | 2 
4: That he has undeniably demonſtrated 
the Exiſtence of God, this one Poſtulate 
being but admitted, That our Facul- 
ries are true. | | 3 
5- His peculiar Management of the firſt 
Argument of Des-Cartes. ibid. 


6. And the Reaſons of his Kejettion of 


the reſt. | 
7. His caution and choiceneſs in the ma- 
nag ing ſuch Arguments as are fetch'd 


from the more general Phenomena of 


Nature. 5 
8. As alſo in thoſe from Animals. 5 
9. His careful choice in ſuch Hiſtories 

as tend to the proving of Spirits. 6 
10. His aſſuredneſs of that kind of Ar- 

gument. ibid. 
11. The reaſon of his declining the re- 

cit al of the miraculous Stories of Hol 

Writ. ibid. 
12. His ſtudied Condeſcention and Com- 

pliance with the Atheiſt, to win him 


from his Atheiſm. 7 


Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


once fail, eaſily turn Atheiſts. 3. 


Rs A_—_ 


| BOOK I. 
Chap. 1. 1. 


theſe Ages of the World 
to wind themſelves from under the awe 


Superſtition, makes the attempt ſea- 


0 
| r of endeavouring to ſteer them 
off from Atheiſm. 2. That they, that 
adhere to Religion in à mere ſuperſtiti- 
eus and accuſtomary way, if that tye 
he 


uſefulneſi of this preſent Treutiſe even 


to them that are ſeriouſly Religions. f. 
Chap. II. 1: That there is nothing ſo de- 


monſtrable, that the Mind of man car 
rationally conclude, that it is impoſſible 
to be otherwiſe. 
man may give full Aſſent to that, which 
not withſtanding may poſſibly be other- 
wiſe, made good by ſeveral Examples. 
3. A like Example of Diſſent. 4. The 


Reaſons why he has ſo ſedulouſly made 


good this point. 5. That the Atheiſt 
has no advantage from the Author's 
free confeſſion, that his Arguments arc 
not ſo convittive, but that they leave 
a poſſubility 


wiſe. 


Chap. III. 1. That we are firſt to have a 


ſettled notion, What God 1s, before 
we go about to demonſtrate, T hat he is. 
2. The Definition of God. 3. That 
there is an Idea of a Being abfolutcly 
perfect in our Mind, whether the A- 
theiſt will allow it to be the Idea of God 
or not. 4. That it is no prejudice to 
the Naturality of this Idea, that it 
may 


1H AT the Proneneſs of 


2. That the Soul bf 


of the thing being other- © 
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may be framed from ſome occaſions Chap. VII. 


Chap. IV. 


The ConTENTS. 


—— ak _ 


r 


wit hout. 12 
I. What Not ions are more 
particularly compris d in the Idea of 
« Being abſolutely Perſect. 2. That 
the difficulty of framing the conception 
of a thing ought to be no Argument 
againſt the Exiſtence thereof, the na- 
ture of corporeal Matter being ſo per- 
plex*d and intricate, which yet all men 
acknowledge to exiſt. 3. That the I- 
dea of 4 Spirit is as eaſy a Not ion 
as of any other Subſtance whatſoever. 
What Powers and Properties are con- 
tained in the Notion of 4 Spirit. 4. 
That Eternity and Infinity, if God 
were not, would be caſt upon ſomething 
elſe ;, ſo that Atheiſm cannot free the 
Mind from ſuch Intricacies. 5. Good- 
neſs, Knowledge, and Power, Noti- 


ons of higheſt Perfection, and therefore 


Chap. V. 1. What has occaſioned ſundry 


neceſſarily included in the Idea of a 
Being abſolutely Perfect. 6. As alſo 
Neceſlity, it ſounding greater Perfe- 
ction than Contingency. 14 


men to conceit, that the Soul is Abra- 
ſa Tabula. 2. That the Mind of Man 
is not Abraſa Tabula, but has actual 
Knowledge of her own, and in what 
ſenſe ſhe has ſo. 3. A further illu- 
ſtration of the truth thereof. 17 


Chap. VI. 1. Sundry Inſtances arguing 


actual Knowledge in the Soul: as 


that ſhe has a more accurate Idea of 


a Circle and Triangle than Matter 


can exhibit to her: 2. And that up- 


on one ſingle conſideration ſhe aſſures 


ber ſelf of the Univerſal Affection of 
3. The ſame argued 


a Triangle. 
from the nature of Mathematical and 
Logical Notions, which come not in by 
the Senſes, as being no Phyſical af- 
fections of the Matter; 4. Becauſe 
they are produc'd without any Phyſical 
motion upon the Matter, 5. And 
that contrary kinds may be intirely 
in one and the ſame part of Mat- 
ter at once. G. That there are certain 
ſure Complex Notions of the Mind, 
for which ſhe was not beholden to 
Senſe. 0. 6 


Chap. VIII. 


An Anſwer to an Evaſion. 


— AM. 


I. The Mind of Man be- 
ing not unfurniſh'd of Innate Truth, 
that we are with confidence to attend 
to her natural and unprejudic'd Dic- 
tates and Suggeſtiuns. 2. That ſome 
Notions and Truths are at leaſt na- 
turally and unavoidably aſſented unto 
by they Soul, whether ſhe have of her 
ſelf Actual Knowledge in her or not. 
3 And that the Definition of a Bęing 
abſolutely Perfect is ſuch. 4. And 
that this abſolutely Perfect Being is 
God, the Creator and Contriver of 
all things. 5. The certainty and ſet- 
ebneſs of this Idea. 20 


I. That the very Idea of 
God implies his neceſſary Exiſtence. 
2. That his Exiſtence is not hypo- 
thetically neceſſary, but abſolutely, 
with the occaſion noted of that ſlip- 
pery Evaſion. 3. That to acknow- 
ledge God a Being neceſſarily Ex- 
ſtent, according to the true Notion of 
him, and yet to ſay, he may not Ex- 
iſt, is a plain contradiction. 4. That 
Neceſſity is 4 Logical term, and im- 
plies an indiſſoluble connexion be- 
twixt Subject and Predicate, whence 
again this Axiom is neceſſarily and 
eternally true, God doth exiſt. 5. 
A further Demonſtration of his Exiſt- 
ence, from the incompetibility of Con- 
tingency, or Impoſſibility to his Na- 
ture or Idea. 6. That neceſſary Self- 
exiſtence belongs either to God, or to 
Matter, or to both. 7. The preat 
Incongruities that fellow the admiſſion 
of the Self-exiſtency of Matter. 8. 
9. That 
a number of Self-eſſentiated Deities 
plainly takes away the Being of the 
true God. 10. The only undeniable 
Demonſtration of the Unity of the 
Godhead. 11. The abſurdneſs in ad- 
mitting actual Self-exiſtence in the 
Matter, and denying it in God. 12. 
That this abſurdity cannot be excuſed 
from the ſenſibleneſs of Matter, ſith 
the Atheiſt himſelf is forced to admit 
ſuch things as fall not under Senſe. 
13. That it is as fooliſh a thing to 
rejet the Being of God, becauſe he 
does nor immediaicly fall under the 
Senles, as it were, to reject the Being 


of 
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of Matter, becauſe it is ſo incompre- 
henſible to the Phancy. 14. The fa- 
ous e eee of the Atheiſt in 
ſing with ſome Faculties of the Soul, 
and rejetting the reſt, though equally 
competent judges. 21 


Chap. IX. 1. The Exiſtence of God ar- 
gued ſrom the Final cauſe of the im- 
plantation of the Idea of God in the Soul. 
2. An Evaſion of the Argument, by 
ſuppoſing all things to be Rh as they 
are, by Chance. 3. That the Evaſion 
is either impoſſible, or but barely poſſi- 


ble, and therefore of no weight. 4. That 


we are not to attend to what is ſimply 
poſſible, but to what our Natural Fa- 
culties determine. 5. He urges there- 
fore again the Final cauſe of the inde- 
lible Idea or Image of God in the Soul, 
illuſtrating the force thereof from a Si- 
militude. 6. That ſuppoſing God did 
exiſt, he would have dealt no otherwiſe 
mith us for the making himſelf known 
unto us than we are de facto dealt 
with; which therefore again argues that 
He doth exiſt. ” "WW 


Chap. X. 1. Several other Affections or 
Properties in the Soul of Man that ar- 
gue the Being of God. 2. As Natu- 
ral Conſcience. 3. A pious Hope or 
Confidence of ſucceſs in affairs upon 
dealing righteouſly with the World. 
4. An Anſwer to an Objection, That 
ſome men are quite devoid of theſe Di- 
vine ſenſes. 5. That the Univerſa- 
lity of Religious Worfhip argues the 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of God to 
be from the Light of Nature. 6. An 
Anſwer to an Objettion, viz. That this 
general acknowledgment of a God a- 
mongſt the Nations may be but an U- 
niverſal Tradition. 7. Another Ob- 
ſection anſwered, Viz. That what is 
*nwerſally receiv'd by all Nations, m 

l wit hſtanding be falſe. 8. An Ob- 
ſellion taken from the general falſeneſs 
and perverſeneſs of the Religions of the 
Nations. The firſk Anſwer thereto by 
Way of Apology. 9. The ſecond An- 
er, ſuppoſing the Religions of the 
4/ions as depraved as you pleafe. 
further Objection from the long 
0! :nuance of thoſe falſe Religions, 


and the hopeleſneſs of ever getting out of 


3 k 
en, with a brief Anſwer thereto. 28 


Chap. XI. 1. A concerning Enquiry 


touching the Eſſence of the Soul of 
Man. 2. That the Soul is not à mere 
Modification of the Body, the Body 
being uncapable of ſuch Operations as 
are uſually attributed to the Soul, as 
Spontaneous Motion, Animadverſj- 
on, Memory, Reaſon. 3. That the 
Spirits are uncapable of Memory, and 
conſequently of Reaſon, Animad ver- 


ſion, and of Moving of the Body. 4. 


That the Brain cannot be the Principle 
of Spontaneous Motion, having nei- 


ther Muſcles nor Senſe. 5. That 


Phancy, Reaſon, and Animadverſion 
are ſeated neither in any Pore, nor any 
particular part of the Brain, nor is all 
the Brain figured into this or that 


Concept ion, nor every Particle thereof. 


6. That the Figuration of one part o 


the Brain is not reflected to the reſt, 


demonſtrated from the Sight of things. 
7. That the Brain has no Senſe, for. 
ther demonſtrated from Anatomical 
Experiments. 8. How 2 the 
Operations of the Soul are attributed 
to the Conarion. 9. The Concluſion, 
That the Impetus of Spontaneous Mo- 


tion is neither from the Animal ſpi- 


rits, nor the Brain. 10. That the 
Soul is not any Cerporeal ſubſtance di- 


ſtindt from the Animal Spirits and the 
Body; 11. And 2 is a Sub- 


ance Incorporeal. 12. The diſcovery 
25 the Eſſence of the Soul, of what 
great uſefulneſs for the eaſier conceiv- 
ing the nature of God. 13. And how 
there may be an Eternal Mind that 


has both Underſtanding and Power of 
Moving the Matter of the Univerſe. 


32 


Chap. I. 1.7 


—— — 


BO OE Il. 


HAT the more gene- 
ral Phænomena of ex- 


ternal Nature argue the Befag of a 
e 


God. 2. That if Matter be ſelf- 


moved, it cannot work it ſelf into 


theſe Phznomena. 3. Much leſs if 
it reſt of it ſelf. 4. That though 18 


were partly ſelf-moving, partly ſelf- 


reſting, yet it could not produce either 


Sun or Stars of that figure they are. 


X 2 5. That 
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5. That the Laws of the Motion of the Chap. III. 1. That there is nothing in 


Earth are not caſual or fortuitous. 6. 
That there is a Divine Providence that 
does at leaſt approve, if not direct all 
the Motions of the Matter; with 4a 
Reaſon why ſhe permits the Effects of 
the mere mechanical motion of the Mat- 
ter to go as far as they can. 37 


Chap. II. 1. The perpetual Paralleliſm 


of the Axis of the Earth a manifeſt ar- 
gument of Divine Providence. 2. The 


great Inconveniencies, if the poſture of 


this parallel Axis were 8 
to the Plane of the Ecliptick: 3. Or 
Co- incident with the ſaid Plane. 4. 
The excellent advantages of that In- 
clining poſture it hath, and what a ma- 
nifeſt Demonſtration it is of Providence. 
5. The ſame Argument urged from 
the Ptolemaical Hypotheſis. 6. A 
further conſideration of the Axis of the 
Earth, and of the Moon's croſſing the 
e/Equinottial line. 7. A Demonſtra- 
tion from the Phænomenon of Gravi- 
ty, that there is a Principle diſtinct 
from Matter. 8. That neither the 
Air, nor any more ſubtile Matter in 
the Air, have any Knowledge or free 
Agency in them. 9. A notable De- 


monſtration from the Sucker of the 


Air-Pump's drawing up ſo great a 


weight, that there is a Subſtance di- 
ſtinct from Matter in the World. 


10. That this Phænomenon cannot be 
ſalv'd by the Elaſt ick power of the 
Air, demonſtrated from the Phæ- 
nomenon it ſelf. 11. An Evaſion 
produced and anſwered. 12. Another 
Evaſion anticipated. 13. That this 
peremptory force of Nat ure againſt the 
firſt Laws of Mechanical motion, and 
againſt that of. Gravity, is a palpable 
pledge, that where things fall out 705 


there is the ſame Immaterial Guide, 


though there be not the ſame ſenſibility 


of force on the Matter. 14. The ri- 


diculous Sophiſtry of the Atheiſt, Ar- 
guing from ſome petty effects of the 


mere Motion of Matter, that there is 


no higher Principle, plainly diſcovered 
and juſtly derided. 15. Providence 
concluded from the Laws of Day and 
Night, Winter and Summer, &c. 40 


Nature but what paſſes the approbat ion 
of a knowing Principle. 2. The great 
Uſefulneſs of Hills and Mountains, 
3. The Condition of Mun in order and 
reſpect to the reſt of the Creation. 4. 
The deſign'd Uſefulneſs of Quarries of 
Stone, Timber-wood, Metals, and Ni- 


nerals. 5. How upon theſe depend the 


glory and magnificence both of Veace 
and War: 6. As alſo the defence 
of Men againſt Beaſts. 47 


Chap. IV. 1. Diſtinction of Land ard 


Sea, not without a Providence. 2. As 
alſo the Conſiſtence of the $Sea-Water 
that it can bear Ships. 3. The great 
convenience and pleaſure of Naviga- 
tion, 4. The admirable train of fit 
Proviſions in nature for the gratifying 
the Wit of man in ſo concerning a cu- 


rioſity. | | 50 


Chap. V. 1. That the Form and Beau- 


ty, Sced and Signature of Plants are 
Arguments of a Providence. 2. That 
though the mere motion of the Matter 
might produce certain Meteors, as 
Hail, Snow, Ice, &c. yet it will not 
follow that the ſame is the adequate 
cauſe of Animals and Plants. 3. That 
it were no great botch nor gap in Na- 
ture, if ſome more rude Phænomena 
were acknowledged the Reſults of the 
mere Mechanical Motion of Matter. 
4. That the Form and Beauty of 
Flowers and Plants are from an higher 
Principle. 5. That there is ſuch 4 
thing as Beauty, and that it is the 
Object of our Intellectual Faculties. 


6. From whence it follows, that the 
beautiful forms and Figures of Plants 


and Animals are from an Intellectual 


Principle. 52 


Chap. VI. 1. Providence argued from 


the Seeds of Plants. 2. An Objection 
anſwered concerning ſtinking |ceas 
and poyſonous Plants. 3. The Sig na- 
ture of Plants an argument of Prot 
dence, 4. Certain In ſtance⸗ of Signa- 
tures. F. An Anſwer to an Objetti0n 
concerning ſuch Signatures in Plats 
as cannot refer to Medicine. 55 
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Chap. VII. 1. That the Uſefulneſs of 

Plants argues 4 Providence, particu- 
larly theſe that afford Timber. 2. As 
alſo ſuch Herbs and Plants as | ſerve 
for Phyſick for Men and Beaſts..3.0f 
Plants fit for Food. 4. Of the Co- 
Jour of Graſs and Herbs, and of the 
Fruits of Trees. 5. The notable provi- 
ſions in Nature for Husbandry and 
Tillage, with the univerſal Uſefulneſs 
of Hemp and Flax. 6. The marvel- 
lous Vſefulneſs of the Indian * 

3 


Chap. VIII. 1. The deſigned Uſefulneſs 
of Animals for Man, as in particu- 
lar of the Dog and the Sheep 2. As 
alſo of the Ox, and other Animals. 
3. Of man's ſub4uing the Creatures to 
himſelf. 4. Of thuſe that are as yet 
untamed. 5. The excellent Def. 
neſs of the Horſe. 6. The Uſefulneſs 
of ſome Animals that are Enemies to 
ſuch Animals as are hateful or noiſome 
to Man. 62 


Chap. IX. 
brute Animals. 2. The goodly State- 
lineſs of the Horſe. 3. That the 
Beauty of Animals argues their Cre a- 
tion from an Intellectual Principle. 
4. The difference of Sexes a Demon- 
ſtration of Providence. 5. That this 
difference is not by Chance. 6. An 
Objetiona nſwered concerning the Eele. 
7. Another anſwered, talen from the 
conſideration of the ſame careful pro- 
viſion of difference of Sexes in viler 
Animals. 8. Of Fiſhes and Birds 
being Oviparous. 9. Of Birds build- 
ing their Neſts, and hatching their 
Fogs. 10. An Objection anſwered 
concerning the Oſtrich. 11. That the 
Homogeneity of that Cryſtalline liquor, 
which is the immediate Matter of the 
generation of Animals, implies a Sub- 
ſtance Immaterial or Incorporeal in 
Animals thus generated. 12. An 
Anſwer to an Eluſion of the foregoing 
Argument. 6.4 


Chap. X. 1. That the Fabrick of the 
Bodies of Animals argues 4 Deity : as 
namely, the number and ſituation of 
their Eyes and Ears; 2. As alſo of 
their Legs. 3. The Armature of 


E-4/ 


1. The Beauty of ſeveral 


| Beaſts, and their Uſe thereof. 4. Of 


the general ſtructure of Birds and 
Fiſhes. 5. The admirable Fabrick of 
the Mole. 6. Cardan's rapture up- 
on the conſideration thereof. 7. Of 
the Hare and Grey-hound. 8. Of 


the ſtructure of the body of the Camel. 


Chap. XI. 


ment. 


Chap. XII. 


69 


I. Some general Obſervables 
concerning Birds. 2. Of the Cock. 
3. Of the Turkey-Cock. 4. Of the 
Swan, Hern, and other Water-foul. 
5. Of the yaySurye and mand]oaties, 
and of the peculiarity of Sight in Birds 
of prey. 6. The Deſcription of the 
Bird of Paradiſe according to Cardan. 


7. The ſuffrages of Scaliger, Hernan- 


dus, and Nicrembergius. 8. Aldro- 
vandus his O bjections againſt her feed - 
ing on the dew only, with what they 


might probably anſwer thereto 9. His 


Objections againſt the manner of Incubi- 
ture, with the like Anſwer. to. What 
Properties they are all five agreed on. 
I1. In what Pighafetta and Cluſius 
diſſent from them all, with the Author's 
conditional inclination to their judg- 
12. The main Remarkables in 
the ſtory of the Bird of Paradiſe. 13. A 
Supply from ordinary and known Exam- 


ples as convictive, or more convittive 


of a diſcerning Providence. 72 


I. That there is not an 
ampler Teſtimony of Providence than 
the ſtructure of man's Body. 2. The 
ſafeneſs of the fabrick of the Eyes. 
3. Their exquiſite fittedneſs to their 
uſe. 4. The ſuperadded advantage 
of Muſcles to the Eye. 5+ The ad- 
mirable contrivance of Muſcles in the 
whole Body. 6. The Fabrick of the 
Heart and of the Veins. 7. Of the 
Teeth and of the Joynts, of the Arms 
and Legs. 8. Of the hinder parts of 
the Body, and Head, Vertebrz, Nails, 
Bones, &c. 9. That there is propor- 


tionably the ſame evidence of Provi- 


dence in the Anatomy of all Bodies as 
in that of Man. 


10. The ſottiſhneſs 
of them that are not convinced from 
theſe conſiderations. 11. Of the Pal- 
ſions in Man, and particularly that 
of Devotion. 12. Of the Paſſions of 


Animals, and their Uſefulneſs to them- 
X 3 


ſelves; 
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ſelves; 13. As alſo to Man. The Thunder-Clap. 5. Amantius and Ro- 
ridiculous Antipathy of the Ape to tarius caſt headlong out of a cloud upon 
the Snail. 14. How inept and fruſtra- an houſe-top. 6. The Witch of Con- 
neous 4 Paſſion Religion would be in ſtance ſeen by the Shepherds to ride 
Man, if there were neither God nor through the Air. 7. That be migjy 
Spirit in the World. 15. The outra- add ſeveral other Inſtances from He- 
gious Miſtake of Nature in implanting witneſſes of the ſtrange Effects of invi- 
this Property of Religion in Man, if ible Demons. 8. His compendious Re- 
there be no God. 16. The neceſſary herſal of the moſt remarkable exploits 
cauſe of Diſorder in Man's Nature. of the Devil of Maſcon in lie thereof. 
17. The- exquiſite fitneſs that there 9. The Reaſons of giving hini{clf the 

uld he ſuch a Creature as Man upon trouble of this Rehearſal 


91 
Earth. 18. That the whole Creati- 

on, and the ſeveral parts thereof, are Chap. IV. I. The ſupernatural Ffﬀeits 
am undeniable Demonſtration that there obſerved in the bemwirthed Chiliiren of 
is a God. 78 | Mr. Throgmorton and Ars. Mul- 


_ champ. 2. The general Remarkables 
| in them both. 3. Ihe Poſſeſſion of the 
Religious Firgins of Werts, Heſſi- 
B O OK III. mont. S. 4. The ſtory of that famous 
| | Abbarej; Magdalc nu Crucia, ber uſe- 
Chap I. 1. HA T, good men not al- teſs and ludicrous Miracles. F. That 
| way faring beſt in this ſhe was a Sercereſs, nul was f1yty years 
world, the great examples of Dovine. married to the Devil. 6. That her 
Vengeance upon wicked and blaſphemous for is neither any Figment of Prieſts, 
Perſons are not ſo convincing to the ob- nor deluſion of Melancholy. 96 
ſtinate Atheiſt. 2. The irreligious „ 
Jeers and Sacrileges of Dionyſtus of Chap. V. 1. Knives, Wood, Pieces of 
Syracuſe. 3. The occaſion of the A- ron, Balls of Hair in the body of Ul- 
theiſt's incredulity in things ſuperna= ricus Neuſeſſer. 2. The vomiting of 
tural or miraculous. 4. That there Cloth ſtuck with Pins, Nails, and 
have been true Miracles in the world Needles, as alſo Glaſs, Iron, and Hair, 
as well as falſe. F. And what are the by Wierus his Patients, and by a friend 
beſt and ſafeſt ways to aiſtinguiſh them, of Cardan's. 3. Wierus his ſtory of 
that we may not be imposd upon by the thirty poſſeſſed Children of Am- 
Hiſtory. | 86 ſterdam. 4. The Conviftiveneſs of theſe 
| Narrations. 5. Objections againſt their 
Chap. II. 1. The Moving of a Sieve Convictiveneſs anſwered. 6. Of a 
by a Charm, Coskinomancy. 2. 4 Maid Demoniack ſpeaking Greek; and 
Magical Cure of an Horſe. 3. The of the miraculous binding of anothers 
Charming of Serpents. 4- A ſtrange hands by an inviſible power. 98 
Example of one Death- ſt rucken as be 
8 wal ked in the Streets. 5. A Story of a Chap. VI. 1. The Apparit ion Eckcr- 
| ſudden Wind that had like to have ken. 2. The ſtory of the py'd Piper. 
| thrown down the Gallows at the hanging 3. A Triton or Sea-God ſeen on the 
l - of two Witches. | 89 banksof Rubicon. 4. Of the Imps of 
| ; Witches, and whether thoſe old women 
| Chap. III. 1. That Winds and Tem- be guilty of ſo much dotage as the A- 
| peſts are raiſed upon mere Ceremonies theiſt ſancies them. 5. That ju 
| or forms of words. 2. The wnreafſo- things paſs betwixt them and their 
| nableneſs of Wierus his doubting of the Imps are as impoſſible to be oupuies 10 
| Devils power over the Meteors of the Melancholy. 6. The examination 
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4 Air. 3. Examples of that power in John Winnick of Molſewort!:, 

. Fo. * . 0 — 7 . 
1 Rain and Thunder. 4. Margaret The reaſon of Scaling Covenants Tt» 
| Warine diſcharged upon an Oak at a the Devil. LOO 
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Chap. VII. 1. The Story of Anne Bo- 
denham, a Witch who ſuffer d ar Saliſ- 
- bury, Anno 1653. The Anthor's 
punctual Information concerning hor. 
2. The manner and cireumſtances of 

her firſt conjuring up the Devil:''3. An 

Object ian anſwered concerning the truth 
thereof. 4+ The Objettion move full 
- anſwered by a ſecond . Conjuration. «ſeveral perſons. 7. His miſerable u 

5- An Objection anſwered concerning of the Parſon of the Pariſh and his Fa- 
this ſecond Conjuration, and ſtill fur- mily, who is the Pen-man of the Story. 
ther cleared by the circumſtances of 4 
third. 6. The Witch's fourth ant laſt 
Conjuration, at which Anne Styles 
made a Contract with the Devil. 
7. That theſe trag ſactions rould be no 
Dreams nor Fancies of Anne Styles, 
nor ſhe knowingly for ſworn in her \avanu- 
ching them upn Outh. 8. Mich 15 
furt her proved by the impartialneſs of 
her Confeſſiun. 9, 10. By her Con- 
tract with the Devil, evidencett from 
the real effects thereof. 11. Aud by 
her behaviour at the Aſſizes when ſhe 
gave evidence. 
certain Objetions. 13. Sundry Indi- 
cat ions that Anne Bodenham was 4 
Witch. 14. The Summary Concluſi- 
vn, That the above-related Conjura- 
tions are no Fittions of Anne Styles, 
but real Tranſactions hy Anne Boden- 
ham. . e 103 


and hit \deſperate' affliction of Mind. 
3. Prodigies attending his death. 4. A 
Spiritus incybus iz the ſhape of him, 
with other diſorders. 5. More hideous 
N as alſo bis appearing to a 
» Goſſip of his in behalf of his Child. 6. 


Several ſad effects of his appearing upon 
12 


- markable paſſage touching his Grave- 


11. The 


12. As 


out of Paulus Grillandus. 2. Of the 
Mitch of Bochiz, with a on 
the unexceptionableneſs of theſe Inſt an- 
ces for the Proof of Spirits. 3. The 
pPiping of John of Hembach to 4 Cu- 
' wenticle of Witches. 4. The dancin” 
of Men, Women, and cloven-footed Su- 
tyrs at Mid-day. 5. John Michael's 
dumb Muſick on the crooked ſtaff from 
' the  bough of an Oak ar that Aantich- 
Aancing. 6. The Impreſs of a Circle 
with cloben- fett in it on the ground 
where they danced. 19 


Chap. VIII. 1. Two memorable Sto- 
ries, with the credibility of them. 
2. The firſt of a Shoemaker of Breſlaw, 
who cut his own throat. 3. His ap- 
pearing after death in his uſual. habit, 
and his vexatious haunting the whole 5 
Town. 4. That he being dug up after Chap. XI. 1. Of Fairy-Circles. - 2. 
he had been eight months buried, his Queſtions propounded concerning Witch- 


»of Cuntius, he fatal blow by his Horſe, 


8. A'brief Rehearſal of many other - 
mad Pranks of this Speftre. 9. Are- 


12. An anſwer to cles of Witches ,- two-examples thereof 


body was found intire and freſh, and 
his joynts limber and flexible. 5. That 
upon the burn ing thereof the Appatit ion 
ceaſed. 6. Which alſo happen d in 4 
Maid of his, when ſhe had ve d and 
diſt urbed people for a whole month toge- 
ther. 7. That the Relator of the Sto- 
ry lived in the Town at what time theſe 
things fell out. 111 


Chap. IX. 1. Je ſecond Story of one 
Cuntius, whoſe firſt Pen- man not only 
dwelt in the Town, but was a ſad ſuffe- 
rer in the Tragedy. 2. The quality 


es leaving their bodies, as alſo conceru- 
ing their Transformation into beſtial 


ſhapes. 3. That the Reaſons of Wierus 


and Remigius - againſt real Transfor- 


mation are but weak. 4. The Pro- 


bahilities for, and Manner of real 


Transformation. 5. An argument a- 
tion for their being out of their bodies 
in their Ecſtaſies. 6. That the Soul's 
leaving the body thus is not Death, nor 
ber return any proper Miracle. 7. That 
it is in ſome caſes moſt eaſie and nat u- 
ral to acknowledge they do leave their 
bodies, with an inſtance out of Wierus 
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Chap. XIII. 


that ſuits to that purpoſe. 8. The 
Author's Scepticiſm in the point, with 
a favourable interpretation of the proper 
extravagances of Temper in Bodinus 
and Des-Cartes. 90 121 


hap. XII. 1. The Coldneſs of thoſe 
Bodies that Spirits appear in, witneſ- 
ſed by the experience of Cardan and 
Bourgotus 2. The natural reaſon of 
this Coldneſs. 3. That the Devil does 
really lie with Witches. 4. That the 
very Subſtance of Spirits is not Fire. 


5. The Spectre at Epheſus. 6. Spi- 


rits Skirmiſhing on the ground. 7, 8. 
Field-fights and Sea-fights ſeen in the 
Air. 124 


1. The main reaſon why 
good Spirits ſo ſeldom conſociate with 
men. 2. What manner of Magick 
Bodinus his friend uſed to procure the 
more ſenſible aſſiſtance of a good Genius. 


3. The manner of this Genius his ſen- 


ſible Converſe. 4. The Religiouſneſs 
of the Party, and the Charatter of his 
Temper. 5. His eſcapes from danger 


by advertiſements of the good Genius. 


6. The Genius his averſeneſs from 
Vocal converſation with him. 7: His 
uſeful aſſiſtance by other Signs. 8. The 


manner of his appearing to him awake, 


and once in a Slumber. © 126 


Chap. XIV. 1. Certain Enquiries upon 


the preceding Narration, as, What 


theſe Guardian Genii may be. 2. Whe- 
ther one or more of them be allotted to 
every man, or to ſome none. 3. What 
may be the reaſon of Spirits. fo ſeldom 


appearing; 4 And whether they 


have any ſettled ſhape or no. 5. What 


their manner is of aſſiſting men in 
either Devotion or Prophecy. 6. Whe- 
ther every man's complexion 15 capable 
of the Society of a good Genius. 7. 
And laſtly, Whether it be lawful to 


pray to God to ſend ſuch a Genius or 


Angel to one, or no. 8. What the moſt 


effettual and divineſt Magick. 129 


Chap. XV. 1. The Structure of Man's 


body, and Apparitions, the moſt con- 
vittive Arguments againſt the Atheiſt. 
2. His firſk Evaſion of the former of 


Conceits. 
the Skirmiſhings in the Air are from 


— 


them, pretending it never was, but there 
were men and women, and other Species 
in the World. 3. The Author's anſwer 


to this pretenſion. Firſt, That every 
man was mortal, and therefore was 


either created, or roſe out of the Earth. 
4+ Secondly, That even in infinite ſuc- 
ceſſion there is ſomething. Firſt ordine 
Naturæ, and that theſe Firſk were 
either created, or roſe out of the Earth. 
5- Thirdly, That if there were always 
men in the world, and every man born 
of a woman, ſome was both Father and 
Son, Man and Babe at once. 6. That 


it is contrary to the Laws of mere blind 


Matter, that man, in his adult perfe- 
ctions, ſhould exiſt therefrom at once. 
7. The Atheiſts ſecond Evaſion, That 
the Species of things —_ from the 
multifarious attempts of the motion of 
the Matter; with a threefold Anſwer 
thereto. 8. An Evaſion of the laſt 
Anſwer, tonching the perpetual exatt- 


| neſs in the fabrick of all living Spe- 
cies; with à threefold Anſwer alſo to 
that Evaſion. 9. The further ſervice- 
ableneſs of this Anſwer for the quite 
taking away the firſt Evaſion of the 


Atheiſt. 133 


Chap. XVI... 1. The Atheiſt*s Evaſun, 
_ againſt Apparitions; as firſt, That 


they are mere Imaginations. 


2. Then, 
That though they be Realities without, 
yet they are caſed by the force of. Ima- 
gination; with the conſutation of theſe 
3. Their fond conceit, That 


the exuvious Effluxes of things; with 
a confutation thereof. 4. A copious 
confutation of their laſk ſubterſuge, 
(viz. That thoſe Tightings are the 
Reflexions of Battles on the Earth) 
from the diſtance, and debility of Refic- 
ion; 5. From the rude Politure of 
the Clouds; 6. From their inabi- 
lity of refletting ſo much as the image 
of the ſtars; which yet were 4 thing 
far eaſier; Firſt, by reaſon of the undi- 
miniſhableneſs of their magnitude. J. 
Then from the purity of their light: 
8. Thirdly, from the poſture of our 
Eye in the ſhade of the Earth. 9. 
Laſtly, from their diſperſedneſs, ready 
from every part to be reflected, 4 ” 
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Clouds had 7 ſuch Refle xivity in 
them. Io. That if they have any 
ſuch Reflexivity as to repreſent battles 
ſo exceeding diſtant, it is by ſome ſu- 
pernatural Artifice. 11. That this 
Artifice has its limited laws. 12. 
Whence at leaſt ſome of theſe Aereal 
battles cannot be reflexions from the 
Earth. 13. Machiavel's opinion con- 
cerning theſe Fightings in the Air. 
14. Nothing ſo demonſtrable in Philo- 


Jophy as the Being of a God. 15. That 
edantick affect ation of Atheiſm, 
whence it probably aroſe. 16. The 
true cauſes of being really prone to A- 
theiſm. 17. That men ought not to 
oppoſe their mere complexional humours 
againſt the Principles of Reaſon, and 
Teſtimonies of Nature and Hiſtory: 
His Apology for being ſo copious in the 
reciting of Stories of Spirits. 


a_—_— 


The CoNrTENTS of the Arrznpix to 
The Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


Chap. I. 1. HE Author's reaſon 
of adding this Ap- 
pendix to his Anti- 

dote. 2. An Enumeration of the chief 


Object ions made againſt the Firſt Book 
thereof. | 181 


Chap. II. 1. That the force of his Ar- 


gument for the Exiſtencs of God from 
his Idea, does not lie in this, that there 
ure Innate Ideas in the Mind of man. 
2. That the force of arguing from the 
Idea of a thing, be it innate or not in- 
nate, is the ſame, proved by ſeveral in- 
ſtances. 3. The reaſon why he con- 
tends for Innate Ideas. 4. The 0 
accuracy of a Triangle to out war 


ſenſe no diſproof but that the exalt 


Idea thereof is from the Soul her ſelf. 


5. That it doth not follow that, if there 


be Innate Ideas, 4 Blind man may diſ- 


courſe of Colours. 6. That Brutes 
have not the Knowledge of any Logical 


or Mathematical Notions. 7. Why 


Zeno's Als goes in à right line to the 
bottle of Hay. 8. That thoſe actions 
and motions in things that are accord- 
ing to Reaſon and Mathematicks, do 
not prove any Logical or Mathematical 
Notions in the things thus acting or 
moving. 182 


Chap. III. 1. That conſidering the lapſe 
of Man's Soul into Matter, it is no 
wonder ſhe is fo much puzzled in i pecu- 
lating things lmmaterial® 2. That all 
Extenſion does not imply Phyſical Di- 


The unconceivableneſs of 


viſibility or Separability of Parts. 
3. That the Emanation of the Secon- 
dary ſubſtance from the Central in 4 
Spirit is not properly Creation. 4. How 
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there are ſuch Phæ nomena in the World 


as utterly exceed the Powers of mere 
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are hint ed out of the foregoing Treatiſe. 
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The great Affinity and C orreſpondency betwixt Enthuſiaſm 
. aud Atheiſm. | 


N oppoſite one to another, yet in many things they do 


For as Dreams are the Fancies of thoſe that ſteep, fo Fancies are but 
the Dreams of Men awake. And theſe Farcies by day, as thoſe Dreams 
by night, will vary and change with the weather and preſent temper 
ot the Body: So thoſe that have only a fiery Eathuſcaſtick acknow- 
edgment of God; change of diet, feculent old age, or ſome preſent 
damps of Melancholy, will as confidently repreſent to their Faxcy that 
there is no God, as ever it was repreſented that there is one. And 
then having loſt the uſe of their more noble Faculties of Rea/9z and | 1 
V14erſtanding, they mult, according to the courſe of Nature, be as bold 4 
Atheiſts now, as they were before confident Euthuſi aſts. 

Nor do theſe two unruly Gueſts only ſerve themielyes by turns on 
tic ſame party, but alſo ſend mutual ſupplies one to another, being 
do? d in ſeveral Perſons. For the Atheiſt's pretence to Wit and natu- 
ral Reaſon (though the ſoulaeſs of his Mind makes him fumble ve- 
'y dotingly in the uſe thereof) makes the Enthuſiaſt ſecure that Rea- 
/-# is no guide to God: And the Enthuſia/!'s boldly dictating the care: 

* 2 ets 


n . 


— 


W brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


r 


SEC T. II, U, IV. 


leſs ravings of his own tumultuous Fancy for undeniable Principles of 
Divine Knowledge confirms the Arherff that the whole buſineſs of 
Religion and Notion of a God is nothing but a troubleſome fit of 
over-curious Melancholy. = | 5 

Wherefore there being that gear alliance and matual c reſpondence 
betwixt theſe two enormous diſtempers of the Mind, Atheiſm and Ex- 
thuſiaſm; I hold it very ſuitable and convenient, having treated of 
the former, to add this brief Diſcourſe ef the Nature, Cauſes, Kjnds, 
and Cure of this latter Diſeaſe. ; | 


— FIT ** S —— wn alt. 1 


8 EC T. IL 
WV hat Inſpiration is, and what Enthuſiaſm. 


HE Etymology and. variety of the ſignifications of this word 
Enthuſiaſm JI leave to Criticks and Grammarians ; but what we 
mean by it here, you ſhall fully underſtand after we have defined 
what Inſpiration is: For Enthnſiaſm is nothing elſe but a miſconceit of 
being inſpired. Now to be inſpired is, to be moved in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the power or Spirit of God to aft, ſpeak, or think what is holy, juſt and 
true. From hence it will be eaſily underſtood what Enthuſiaſm is, viz. 
A full, bat falſe perſwaſion in a Man that he is inſpir d. 


et. 


— 


S EC r. III. 


ſearch of the Cauſes of Enthuſiaſm in the Faculties of 
? ©..." the Soul. 


E ſhall now enquire into the Cauſes of this Diſtemper, how it 
| comes to paſs that a Man ſhould be thus befooled in his own 
conceit. And truly unleſs we ſhould offer leſs ſatisfaction than the 
thing is capable of, we muſt not only treat here of Melancholy, but of 
the Faculties of the Soul of Man, whereby it may the better be under- 
ſtood how ſhe may become obnoxious to ſuch diſturbances of Melan—- 
choly, in which ſhe has quite loſt her own Judgment and freedom, and 
can neither keep out nor diſtinguiſh betwixt her own Faculties and real 
Truths. „„ - | 


— 


— 
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S E C r. IV. | 
Me ſeveral Degrees and Natures of her Faculties. 


E aye therefore to take notice of the ſeveral Degrees and Natarcs of 

the Faculties of the Soul, the loweſt whereof ſhe exerciſes without 

ſo much as any Perception of what ſhe does; and theſe Operations Its 
5 | | ata 


— — 


SE cr. V. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm: 2255 *. 


fatal and natural to her fo long as ſhe is in the Body; and a Man dif. 
fers in them little from a Plant, which therefore you may call the Vege- 
tative or Plantal Faculties of the Soul. 

The loweſt of thoſe Faculties, of whoſe preſent operations we have 
any Perception, are the Outward Senſes, which upon the pertingency of 
the Object to the Senſitive Organ cannot fail to act, that is, the Soul 
cannot fail to be affected thereby, nor is it in her power to ſuſpend 
her Perception, or at leaſt very hardly in her power. 

From whence it is plain, that the Soul is of that nature, that ſhe 
ſometimes may awake fatally and neceſſarily into Phantaſines and Per- 
ceptions, without any will or conſent of her own. 2 

Which is found true alſo in Imagination, though that Faculty be freer 
than the former. For what are Dreams but the Imaginations and Per- 
ceptions of one aſleep? which notwithſtanding ſteal upon the Soul, or 
riſe out of her without any conſent of hers; as is moſt manifeſt in ſuch 
as torment us, and put us to extream pain till we awake out of them. 

And the like obreptions or unavoidable importunities of Thoughts, 
which offer or force themſelves upon the Mind, may be obſerved even 
in the day-time, according to the nature or ſtrength of the complexion 
of our Bodies; though how the Body doth engage the Mind in 

Thoughts or Imaginations, is moſt manifeſt in Sleep. For according as 
Choler, Sanguine, Phlegm, or Melancholy are predominant, will the Scene 
of our Dreams be, and that without any check or curb of dubitation con- 
cerning the truth and exiſtence of the things that then appear. 

Of which we can conceive no other reaſon than this, that the Iamoſt 
ſeat of Senſe is very fully and vigorouſly affected, as it is by Objects in 
the day, of whoſe real exiſtence the ordinary aſſurance is, that they ſo 

ſtrongly ſtrike or affect our Senſitive Faculty; which reſides not in the 

external Organs, no more than the Artificer's skill in his inſtruments, 
but in ſome more inward Receſſes of the Brain: And therefore the 
true and real ſeat of Senſe being affected in our ſeep, as well as when 

we are awake, tis the leſs maryel the Soul conceits her dreams, while 
ſhe is a dreaming, to be no dreams, but real tranſactions. 
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Why Dreams, till we awake, ſeem real tranſactions. 


NTOW that the Inward ſenſe is ſo vigorouſly affected in theſe 
4 Dreams proceeds, as I conceive, from hence; becauſe the 
Brains, Animal Spirits, or whatever the Soul works upon within in 
her Imaginative operations, are not conſiderably moved, altered or 
agitated from any external motion, but keep intirely and fully that 
figuration or modification which the Soul peceſſarily and naturally 
moulds them into in our ſleep: So that the opinion of the Truth 
of what is repreſented to us in our Dreams is from hence, that Ima- 
gination then (that is, the inward figuration of our Brain or 
Spirits into this or that repreſentation) is far ſtronger than any 
motion or agitation from without, which to them that are awake 
| F-2 dimms 
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Aimms and obſcures their inward Imagination, as the light of the 


Sun doth the light of a Candle ina room; and yet in this cale alſo ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle Fancy is dine ms dis, a kind of ſenſe, though weak. 
But if it were /o ſtrong as to bear it ſelf againſt all thie occurſions and 
impulſes of outward Objects, ſo as not to be broken, but to keep it ſelf 
entire and in equal ſplendour and vigour with what is repreſented from 
without, and this not arbitrariouſly,” but neceſſarily and unavoidably, as has 
been already intimated, the party thus affected would not fail to take 
his own Imagination for a real Object of Senſe: As it fell out in one 
that Carteſius mentions, (and there are ſeveral other Examples of that 
kind) that had his arm cut off, who being hoodwinkt, complained of 
a pain in this and the other finger, when he had loſt his whole arm. 
And a further Inſtance may be in mad or melancholy Men, who 


have confidently affirmed that they have met with the Devil, or 


converſed with Angels, when it has been nothing but an encounter 
with their own fancy. Lg 


* A . 
— 


„ k. 
The enormous ſtrength of Imagination the Canſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


Herefore it is the enormous ſtrength of Imagination (which is 
yet the Soul's weakneſs, or unwieldineſs, whereby ſhe ſo far 
ſinks into Phantaſmes of Reaſon and Underſtanding) that thus peremp- 
torily engages a Man to believe a lie. | 8 
And if it be ſo ſtrong as to aſſure us of the preſence of ſome exter- 
nal Object which yet is not there, why may it not be as effectual in the 
begetting of the belief of ſome more internal apprehenſions, ſuch as have 
been reported of mad and fanatical Men, who have fo firmly and 
immutably fancied themſelves to be God the Father, the Maſſias, the 
Holy Ghoſt, the Angel Gabriel, the laſt and chiefeſt Prophet that God 
would ſend into the World, and the like ? : 
For their conceptions are not ſo pure or immaterial, nor ſolid or 
rational, but that theſe words to. them are always accompanied with 


| ſome ſtrong Phantaſm or full Imagination; the fulneſs and clearneſs 


whereof, as in the caſe immediately before named, does naturally 
bear down the Soul into a belief of the truth and exiſtence of what 
ſhe thus vigorouſly apprehends: And being ſo wholly and entircly 
immerſed in this conceit, and ſo vehemently touched therewith, ſhe 
has either not the patience to conſider any thing alledged againſt ir, 
or if ſhe do conſider and find her felt intangled, ſhe will look upon 
it as a piece of humang ſophiſtry, and prefer her own infallibility 
or the infallibility of the Spirit before all carnal reaſonings whatſoever ; 
as thoſe whoſe Fancies are fortified by long uſe and education in 
any abſurd point of a falſe Religion, though wiſe enough in other 
things, will firmly hold the Conclufion, notwithſtanding the cleareſt 

Demonſtration to the contrary. . 
Now what Caſtom and Education do by degrees, diſtempered 
Fancy may do ina ſhorter time. But the caſe in both is much like thar 
in 


. 
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in Dreams, where that which is repreſented is neceſſarily taken for 
true, becauſe nothing ſtronger enervates the perception. For as the 
ligation of the outward Organs of Senſe keeps off ſuch fluctuations 
or undulations of motion from without as might break or obſcure 
theſe repreſentations in fieep ; ſo prejudice and: confidence in a 
conceit, when a Man is awake, keeps his fond imagination vigorous 
and entire from all the aſſaults of Reaſon that would cauſe any 
dubitation. | 25 Wi kd 27 

Nor is it any more wonder that his Intellectuals ſhould be found 
in other things, though he be thus delirous in ſome one poigt, no more 
than that he that thinks he fees the devil in a wood, ſhould not be at 
all miſtaken in the circumſtance of Place, but ſee the very ſame path 
flowers and graſs that another in his wits ſees there as well as himſelf 
Jo be ſhort therefore, The Original of ſuch peremptory deluſions 


as mankind are obnoxions to, is the enormous ſtrength and vigour - 


of the Imagination; which Faculty though it be in ſome ſort in our pow: 
er, as Reſpiration is, yet it will alſo work without our leave, as I 
have already demonſtrated: And hence Men become mad and 


fanatical whether they will or no. 
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81 e rr. VII. 
Sundry natural and corporeal Cauſes that neceſſarily work on the Imagination. 


XN TOW what it is in us that thus captivates our Imagination, and car- 
ries it wide away out of the reach or hearing of that more free 
and ſuperior Faculty of Reaſon, is hard particularly to define. But 
that there are ſundry material things that do moſt certainly change 
our Mind or Fancy, experience doth ſufficiently witneſs. 

For our Imagination alters as our Blood and Spirits are altered, (as I 
have above intimated and inſtanced in our Dreams) and indeed very 
ſmall things will alter them even when we are awake; the mere 
change of Weather and various tempers of the Air, a little reek or 
ſuffumigation, as in thoſe ſeeds Pomponius Mela mentions, which the 
Thracians, who knew not the uſe of Wine, were wont at their feaſts to 
caſt into the fire, whereby they were intoxicated into as high a 
meaſure of mirth as they that drink more freely of the blood of 


the grape: The virtue of which is ſo great, that, as Joſephus phraſes 4 f guet. 
it, it ſeems to create a new foul in him that drinks it, Mares 3Þ Y Fudarc, lib. 
lala and as Jude & uli, N bνν ., It transforms and regenerates the Soul II. cap. . 


into a new nature. 

But it doth moſt certainly bring a new Scene of Thoughts very ordi- 
narily into their Minds that have occaſion to meddle with it. Which 
made the Perſians undertake no weighty matter nor ſtrike up a bargain of 
any great conſequence, but they would conſider of it firſt both well-nigh 
fuddled and ſober. For if they liked it in all the repreſentations that 


thoſe two contrary tempers exhibited to their minds, they thought theme | 
ſelves 


De ſitu Orbis 
lib. 2. cap. 2. 
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ſelves well aſſured that they might proceed ſafely and ſucceſsfully 
Cre... 1 N | d 
And yet Mine doth not always ſo much change the Thoughts and 
alter our Temper as heighten it, inſomuch that its effect proves ſome- 
: time contrary only. by reaſon of the 9 of Perſons; ſome bein 
weeping drunk, others laughing, ſome kind, others raging; as it ha 


bens alſo in thoſe that are ſtung with the Tarantula, Alii perpetuo rident 

+ Medicin. alii canunt, alii plorant, &c. as + Sennertas obſerves out ol. Matthiolus, 

Praftic. lib. i. But that which they both ſeem moſt to admire is, That the Fanc 

Pert. capi. the Tarantulati ſhould be ſo mightily. carried away with Muſick; for 
they do nðt only forget their pain, but dance inceſſantly. Of which 
Epiphanius Ferdinandus tells a very remarkable ſtory of an old Man 
ninety four years of Age, that could ſcarce creep with a ſtaff, who 
yet being bit by the Tarantula, preſently upon the hearing of Mu- 
lick leaped and skipped like a young kid. 

A-kin to this is that kind of madneſs which they call S. Yitas his 

Dance, which diſeaſe Sennertus rightly affirms to proceed from a cer- 
tain malignant humour gendred in the body of near cognation with 
this poyſon of the Tarantula; which will help us for the explicating 
of the Cauſes of ſtranger workings on the Fancy than has yet been 
mentioned 34s for example, in the AukayIpwrid, yartdvIFpon ic, and KuptySpumiay 
which are diſtempers of the Mind, whereby Men imagine them- 
ſelves to be Wolves, Cats, or Dogs. 


* —_— 
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S ERC T. VIII. 
The power of Meats to change the Imagination. 
+ Lo his bes. Here are ſeveral relations in the forenamed + Authour con- 
ſternrion, Me- 1 cerning the power that Nouriſbment has to work upon a- 


dic. lib. 2. gination, and to change a Man's diſpoſition into the nature of that 

Perſe . Sect. creature whoſe blood or milk doth nouriſh him. 

— A Wench at Breſſaw being ſtruck with an Epilepſie upon the 
ſeeing of a Maleſactor's Head cut off by the Executioner, when {e- 
veral other remedies failed, was perſwaded by ſome to drink the 
blood of a Car; which being done, the wench not long after de- 
genenerates into the nature and property of that Animal, cries and 
jumps like a Cat, and hunts mice with like filence and watchfulneſs 
that they do, purſuing them as cloſe as ſhe could to their very holes. 
This Narration he tranſcribes out of Weinrichius. — 

And he has another ſhort glance upon another in the ſame Writer, 
of one that being long fed with Swine's blood, took a ſpecial plea- 
ſure in wallowing and tumbling himſelf in the mire: As alſo ano- 
ther Girl who, being nouriſhr up with Goat's milk, would skip 
like a Goat and brouze on trees as Goats uſe to do. ; 

We might add a jourth, of one who by eating the brains of a 
Bear became of a Bear- lite diſpoſition ; but we will not inſiſt up- 
on {ſmaller conſiderations. Es 
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Baptiſta Porta his Potion to work upon his Fancy. 


vid Ports drives on the matter much further, profeſſing that 
he had acquaintance with one that could, when he pleaſed, fo 
Alter the Imagination of a Man, as he would make him fancy himſelt 
to be this or that Bird, Beaft, or Hſb; and that in this madneſs the 

rty thus deluded would move his Body, as near as it was ca- 
pable, fo as ſuch Creatures uſe to do; and if they were vocal, imi- 
rate alſo their voice. | Woe” | 

This intoxicating Pot ion is made of the extract of certain herbs, 
as Solanum manicum, Mandrake, and others, together with the heart, 
brain, or ſome other parts of this or that Animal with whoſe image 
they would infe& the Fancy of the party. And he doth affirm of 
his own experience, that crying this teat upon ſome of his comerades 
when he was young, one that had gormondized much Beef, upon 
the taking the potion, ſtrongly imagined himſelf to be ſurrounded with 
Bulls, that would be ever and anon running upon him with their horns. 


— 
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The power of Diſeaſes upon the Phancy. 


WII happens here in theſe caſes where we can trace the 
Cauſes, ſometimes falls out where we cannot ſo plainly and 
directly find out the reaſon. For Phyſicians take notice of ſuch 
kind of Madneſſes as make Men confidently conceit themſelves to be 
Dogs, Wolves and Cats, when they have neither eat the fleſh nor 
drunk the blood of any Cat, Dog, or Wolf, nor taken any ſuch artifici- 
al potion as we even now ſpake of to bring them into theſe diſeaſes. 
The cauſes of this cannot be better gueſſed at than has been by 


Sennertus in that of S. Litas his dance, For as there the Body is con- 


ceived to be infeſted by ſome malignant humour near a-kin 


to the poyſon of the Tarantula; fo in theſe diſtempers we may well 


conclude that ſuch fumes or N ariſe into the Brain from ſome 
e 


ſoulneſs in the Body (though t! particular cauſes we do not un- 
derſtand) as have a very near analogie to the noxious humours 


or exhalations that move up and down and mount up into the Ima- 


gination of thoſe that have drunk the blood of Cats, or have been 
nouriſhed with the milk of thoſe Animals above named, or taken 


ſuch intoxicating potions as Baptiſts Porta has deſcribed. 


SECT. 


Magi natu- 
ral. Ji h. 7. 
cap. 2 
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8 T. I. 


Of the power of Melancholy, and how it often ſets on ſome one abſurd con- 
ceit upon the Mina, the party in other things being Joker. 


E have given ſeveral Inſtances of that mighty power there is in 

natural Cauſes to work upon antl. unavoidably to chanhgẽ our 

Imagination. We will name ſomething now more general; whoſe 

nature notwithſtanding is ſo. various and Vertamms like, that it will 

ſupply the place of almoſt all particulars, and that is Melancholy; of 

which Ariſtotle gives witneſs, that according to the ſeveral degrees 

and tempers thereof men vary wonderfully in their conſtitutions; it 

making ſome flow and fottiſh, others wild, ingenious. and amofrous, 

prone to wrath and luſt, others it makes more eloquent and. ſull of 

Air. Pr Diſcourſe, others it raiſes up even to madneſs and Euthuſiaſm: And 
lem al. 30. he gives an example of one Mæacus a Poct of Hracuſe; who' never ver- 
ſified ſo well as when he was in his diſtracted fit Ig 

But it is moſt obſervable in Melancholy When it reaches to à diſeaſe, 

that it ſets on; ſome one particular abſurd imagination upon tlie 

Mind fo faſt, that all the evidence of Reaſon to the contrary can- 

not remove it, the parties thus affected in other things being as 
3 ſober and rational as other Men. And this is ſo notorious and 
J icin. Praftic. frequent, that Aretens Sennertus and other Phyſicians define Melan- 


1. 1. part, 2: choly from this very Effect of it. 
cap; 8. — 2 
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8 E C r. XII. 
Several Examples | of the foregoing Obſervation. | N \7\, 


X Rifotle affords us no Examples of this kind; others do. De- 
mocritus junior, as he is pleaſed to ſtyle himſelf, recites ſeveral 
Stories out of Authors to this purpoſe. As out of Laurentius, one 
concerning a French Poet, who ufing in a fever Unguentum populeum 
to anoint his Temples to conciliate {leep, took ſuch-a conceit againſt 
the ſmell of that ointment, that for many Years after he imagined 
every one that came near him to ſcent of it; and therefore would 
let no Man talk with him but aloof off, nor would he wear any new 
cloaths, becauſe he fancied they ſmelt of that ointment : But in all 
other things he was wiſe and diſcreet, and would talk as ſenſibly. 
as other Men. | = 
Another he has of a Gentleman of Limoſin (out of Anthony Ver- 
duer) who was perſuaded he had but one leg, affrighted into that 
conceit by having that part ſtruck by a wild Boar, otherwiſe a 
Man. well in his Wits. Fe 
A third he hath out of Platerus, concerning a Countreyman of his, who 
by chance having fallen into a pit where Frogs and Frogs-ſpawn was, 
and having {wallowed down a little of the water, was afterward fo fully 
perſuaded that there were young Frogs in his belly, that for many years 
following he could not rectifie his conceit, He betook himſelf to the ſtudy 


of 
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of Phyſick- for ſeven years together to find a cure for his diſeaſe : He 
travelled alſo in Ea, France and Germany, to confer with Phyſicians 
about it, and meeting with Platerus confulted him with the reſt. He 
fancied the crying of his guts to be the croaking of the Frogs; and 
when Platerus would have deceived him by putting live Frogs into 
his exerements that he might think he had voided them and was cured, 
his skill in Phyfick made that trick ineffectual. For ſaving this one 
vain conceit, the Man was, as he reports, a learned and prudent Man. 
We will add only a fourth out of Laurentius, which is of a Noble- 
man of his time, a Man of reaſon and diſcretion in all other things, 
ſaving that he did conceit himſelf made of glaſs; and though Fe 
loved to be viſited by his friends, yet had a ſpecial care that they 
ſhould not come too near him, for fear they ſhould break him. 
Not much unlike to this is that of a Baker of Ferrara, that thought 
he was compos'd of Butter, and therefore would not fit in the Sun 
nor come near Aa fire, for fear he ſhould be melted. 
It would be an infinite task to ſet down all at large. Sennertus has Medicin.Pra- 
given ſome hints of the variety of this diſtemper, remitting us to Schen- mag — 
ckius, Marcell. Donates, Foreſtus and others for more full Narrations. ** 
Some, ſaith he, are vexed and tormented with the fear of Death, as 
thinking they have committed ſome crime they never did commit; 
ſome fancy they are eternally damned, nay they complain that they 
are already tormented with hell- fire; others take themſelves to be a 
dying, others imagine themſelves quite dead, and therefore will not 
eat; others fear that the heavens will fall upon them, others dare not 
clinch their hands for fear of bruiſing the World betwixt their fiſts; 
ſome fancy themſelves Cocks, ſome Nightingales, ſome one Animal, 
ſome another; ſome entertain conference with God or his Angels, 
others, conceit themſelves bewitched, or that a black Man or Devil 
perpetually accompanies them; ſome complain of their poverty, o- 
thers fancy «themſelves perſons of honour, Dukes, Princes, Kings, Popes, 
and what not? Much to this purpoſe may you ſee in Sennertus, and 
more in Democritus junior. 777 e 
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Sx cr. XIII. 


A ſeaſonable application of the foregoing Examples for the weakning of the 
128 authority of bold Euth ſiaſts. 


HAT which is moſt obſervable and moſt uſeful for the preſent 
matter in hand is, That notwithſtanding there is ſuch an en- 
ormous lapſe of the Fancy and Judgment in ſome one thing, yer the 
party ſhould be of a ſound mind in all other, according to his, naty- 
ral capacities and abilities; which all Phyſicians acknowledge to be 
true, and are ready to make good by innumerable Examples. Which 
J conceive to be of great moment more throughly to conſider. Le” 
I do not mean how it may come to pals, (for that we havealready 
declared) but what excellent «ſe it may be of for to prevent that qu 
| | > and 
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and ordinary Sophiſm which impoſes upon many, who, if an Enthuſiiſt 
ſpeak eloquently, and it may be rationally and piouſiy, (you may be ſure 
zealouſly and fervently enough, and with the greateft confidence. can be 
| imagined) are ſo credulous that, becauſe of this viſible dreſs of fuch 
| laudable accompliſhments, they will believe him even in that which 
is not only not probable, but vain and fooliſh, nay ſometime yer 
miſchievous and impious to believe; as, That the party is immediately 
3 and extraordinarily 1 . of God; That he is a ſpectal Meſſenger ſent 
| by him, the laſt and beſt Prophet, the holy Ghoſt come in the fleſh, and 
| ſuch like ſtuff as this: Which has been ever and anon ſer on foot in, 
| all ages by ſome Enthuſiaſt or other. ' Nas RAIL 
Amongſt whom I do not deny but there may be ſome who, for 
the main practical light of Chriſtianity, might have their judgments as 
conſiſtent, as thoſe Melancholiſts above named had in the ordinar pru- 
dential affairs of the World: But as for this one particular, o being 
ſupernaturally inſpired, of being the laſt Prophet, the laſt Trumpet, the An 
gel in the midſt of Heaven with the Eternal Goſpel in his hand, the Hol) Gheſt 
incorporated, God come to judgment, and the like, this certainly in thein 
is as true, but far worſe, dotage, than to fancy a Man's ſelf either a 
Cock or Bull, when it is plain to the ſenſes of all that he is a Man. 


*— 


r | 
That the cauſality of | Melancholy in this diſtemper of Enthuſiaſm is more 


eaſily traced than in other Extravagancies. 
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UT it being of ſo weighty a concernment, I ſhall not fatisfie my 

ſelf in this more general account of Exthufiaſm, that it may very 

well be reſolved into Har property of Melancholy whereby Men be- 

come to be delirous in ſome one point, their judgment ſtanding untouch- 

ed in others, For I ſhall eaſily further demonſtrate that the very na- 

ture of Melancholy is ſuch, that it may more fairly and plauſibly tempt 

a Man into ſuch conceits of Inſpiration and ſupernatural light from 

God, than it can poſſibly do into thoſe more extravagant conceits of 
being Glaſs, Butter, a Bird, a Beaſt, or any ſuch thing. 
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er, RY. 
Melancholy a pertinacious and religious complexion. 


o beſides that which is moſt general of all, that Melancholy en- 
clines a Man very ſtrongly and peremptorily to either believe or 
misbelieve a thing (as is plain in that paſſion of Suſpicion and Jealouſie, 
which upon little or no occaſion will win ſo full aſſent of the Mind, 
that it will engage a Man to act as vigorouſly as if he were certain that 
his jealouſies were true) it is very well known that thus Complexion 
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A brief Diſcourſe againſt Enthuſiaſm. 


manners of men. 1 8 


Neither is there any true ſpiritual Grace from God but this mere 


natural conſtitution, according to the ſeveral tempers and workings 
of it, will not only 1 but ſometimes ſeem to outſtrip, by reaſon 
of the fury and exceſs of it, and that not only in Actions, but very 
ordinarily in Eloquence and Expreſſions; as if here alone were to be had 


that lively ſenſe and underſtanding of all holy things, or at leaſt as if 


there were no other ſtate to be parallel'd to it. 

The event of which muſt be, if a very great meaſure of the true 
Grace of God does not intervene, that ſuch a Melancholiſt as this muſt 
be very highly puffed up, and not only fancy himſelf inſpired, but 
believe himſelf ſuch a ſpecial piece of Light and Holineſ that God has 
ſent into the world, that he will take upon him to reform, or ra- 
ther annul the very Law and Religion he is born under, and make 
himſelf not at all inferiour to either Moſes or Christ, though he have 
neither any ſound Reaſon, nor viſible Miracle to extort belief, 


ae X ICT: XVI. 


Tha men are prone to ſuſpect ſome ſpecial preſence of God, or of 4 
Supernatural power, in whatever is Great or Vehement. 


Dor this is ſtill too general, we ſhall yet more particularly point 
ID out the Cauſes of this Impoſture. ion 4 that are great or ve- 
hement, People are ſubject to ſuſpect they ariſe from ſome Supernatu- 
ral cauſe, inſomuch that the Wind cannot be more than ordinarily 
high, but they are prone to imagine the Devil raiſed it; nor any fore 
Plague or Diſeaſe, but God in an ewtraordinary manner to be the 
Author of it. Ih 

So rude Antiquity conceiv*d a kind of Divinity in almoſt any thing 
that was extraordinarily great, Whence ſome have worſhipped very 


tall Trees, others large Rivers, ſome a great Stone or Rock, other- 


ſome high and vaſt Mountains; whence the Greeks confound great and 
holy in that one word is, that ſignifies both, and the Hebrews by the 
Cedars of God, the mountains of God, the Spirit of God, and the like, 
underſtand high Cedars, great Mountains, and a mighty Spirit or Wind. 


We may add alſo what is more familiar, how old Women and Nur- 


ſes uſe to tell little Children when they ask concerning the Moon, 
pointing at it with their fingers, that it is God's Candle, becauſe it is 
ſo great a Light in the night. All which are arguments or intima- 
tions that man's nature is very prone to ſuſpect ſome ſpecial preſence 
of God in any thing that is great or vehement. [2 

Whence it is a ſtrong temptation with the Melancholiſt, when he feels 
a ſtorm of devotion or zeal come upon him like a mighty wind, his 
heart being full of affection, his head pregnant with clear and ſenſi- 


ble repreſentations, and his mouth flowing and ſtreaming with _ 
; „ "mY 


is the moſt Religious complexion that is, and will be as naturally tam- | 
pering with-Divine matters, (though in no better light than that of 
her own) as Apes and Monkies will be imitating the actions and 
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and powerful expreſſions, ſuch as would aſtoniſh an ordinary Audito- 
ry to hear, it is, I ſay, a ſhrewd temptation to him to think that it 
is the very Spirit of God, that then moves ſupernaturally in him; 
whenas all that exceſs of zeal, and affection, and fluency of words is 
moſt palpably to be reſolved into the power of Melancholy, which is a 
kind of natural inebriation. $4 nt Fe 8 
And that there is nothing better than Nature in it, it is evident both 
from the experience of good and diſcreet men, who have found them- 
ſelves ſtrangely vary in their zeal, devotion, and elocution, as Mel an- 
choly has been more or leſs predominant in them: and alſo from what 
all may obſerve in thoſe that have been wicked, mad, and blaſphe. | 
mous, and yet have ſurpaſſed in this miſtaken gift of Prayer; as is 
notorious in Hacket, who was fo beſatted- with a conceit of his ow 
zeal and eloquence, that he fancied himſelf the Holy Ghoſt. 


——— 
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31 . 430 
The miſtake of heated Melancholy for holy Leal, and the Spirit 
25 of God. | | 


ND when men talk fo much of the Spirit, if they take notice 
what they ordinarily mean by it, it is nothing elſe but a ſtron 
and impetuous motion whereby they are zealouſly and fervently car- 
ried in matters of Religion: ſo that Fervour, Tral, and Spirit, is in 
effect all one. Now no Complexion is ſo hot as Melancholy when it is 
heated, being like boiling water, as Ariſtotle obſerves, (Tus ixarde quay 
04, o7oy 75 C, &c.) ſo that it tranſcends the flames of fire; or it is like 
heated ſtone or iron when they are red hot, for they are then more 
hot by far than a burning Coal. We ſhall omit here to play the 
Grammarian, and to take notice how well Ar iſtotle's w d, ſuits with 
the very word zeal, of which wi ſpeak ; but ſhall caft our eyes more 
carefully upon the things themſelves, and parallel out of the fame 
Philoſopher what they call Spirit, to whiat he affirms to be contained 
Ariſtot. Pro- in Melancholy. %O 7% ww *% 1 reden 1 Ts en, Y wydbuamnd Bo 
blem. ſet. 30. The Spirit then, that wings the Enthuſiaſt in ſuch a wonderful man- 
ner, is nothing elſe but that Flatulency which is in the Melancholy 
complexion, and riſes out of the Hypochondriacal humour upon ſome 
occaſional heat, as Mind out of an Molipila applied to the fire. Which 
fume mounting into the Head, being firſt actuated and ſpirited, and 
ſomewhat refined by the warmth of the Heat, fills the mind with 
variety of Imaginations, and fo quickens and inlarges Invention, that 
it makes the Euthuſiaſt to admiration fluent and eloquent, he being as 
it were drunk with new wine, drawn from that Cellar of his own 
that lies in the loweſt region of his Body, though he be not aware of 
it, but takes it to be pure Nectar, and thoſe waters of life that ſpring 
from above. Axiſtotle makes a long Parallelliſm betwixt the nature 
and effects of Mine and Melancholy, to which both Fernelias and Sen- 


nertus do refer. 
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SECT. XVI. I, XIX. 4 brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. p n 
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He Ebbs and, Flows of Melancholy, 4 further Cauſe of Enthuſiaſm, 


* 


UT this is not all the vantage that Melancholy affords towards 
Enthuſiaſm, thus unexpectedly and ſuddenly to ſurpriſe the 
Mind with ſuch vehement fits of Leal, ſuch ſtreams and torrents of 
Eloquence in either exhorting others to piety, or in devotions towards 

God: but it adds a greater weight of belief that there is ſomething 
Supernatural in the buſineſs, in that the ſame Complexion diſcovers 
it ſelf to them that lie under it in ſuch contrary Effects. 

For as it is thus vehemently hot, ſo is it as ſtupidly cold; whence 
the Melancholiſt becomes faithleſs, hopeleſs, heartleſs, and almoſt 
witleſs. Which Ebbs of his Conſtitution muſt needs make the over- 

wing of it ſeem more miraculous and n But thoſe cola 
and abject fits of his, make him alſo very ſenſibly and winningly Rhe- 
torical, when he ſpeaks of diſconſolation, deſertion, humility, mortification, 
and the like, as if he were truly and voluntarily paper through ſuch 
things ; whenas only the fatal neceſſity of his Complexion has violently 
drag'd him 255 5 the mere ſhadows and reſemblances of them. 

But he finding himſelf afterward beyond all hope, or any ſenſe or 
prefage of any power in himſelf lifted aloft again, he does not doubt 
that any thing leſs was the cauſe of this unexpected joy and triumph, 
than the immediate arm of God from heaven, that has thus exalted 
him; when it is nothing indeed but a Paroxiſm of Melancholy, which 
is like the breaking out of a flame after a long ſmoaking and reeking 
of new rubbiſh laid upon the fire. But becauſe ſuch returns as theſe 

come not at ſet times, nor make men ſick, but rather delight them, 
they think there is ſomething divine therein, and that it is not from 
Natural cauſes. | 
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8 E & T. MN. 
The notorious mockery of Melancholy, in reference to Divine Love. 


4 ERE is alſo another notorious Mockery in this Complexion, 
1 Natare confidently avouching her ſelf to be God, whom the A- 
poſtle calls Love, as if it were his very Eſſence; whenas indeed it is 
here nothing elſe but Melancholy that has put on the garments of an 
Ange of light. - 3 e ee 
There is nothing more true than that Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law, and the higheſt Perfection that is competible to the Soul of man, 
and that this allo is ſo plain and unavoidable, that a man may be in a 
very high degree mad, and yet not fail to aſſent unto it. Nay, I 
dare ſay, Melancholy it ſelf would be his monitor to remind him of it, 
if there were any poſſibility that he ſhould forget ſo manifeſt and pal- 
pable a Truth. . Es 5 
For the ſenſe of Lowe at large is eminently comprehended in the 
temper of the Melancholiſt, ee and Mine being of ſo near a na- 
| Ton, | 2 | ture 
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ä 


® 


Ariſtet. Pro- 
blem. ſect. 30 


Problem. 
ſect. 30. 


ture one to the other. Hoi 5 pranrints 8 e, But Wine makes men a 
rous; which the Philoſopher proves, in that a man in wine will kiG 
ſuch perſons as a ſober man would ſcarce touch with a pair of tongs, 
by reafon of their age and uglineſs. And affuredly it was the fumes: 
0 


B 


Moe 


Melancholy that infatuated the fancy of a late new-fangled Religio- 
niſt, when he fat ſo kindly by a Gipſie under an hedge, and put his 
hand into her boſom in a fit of devotion, and vaunted afterwards of 
it, as if it had been a very pious and meritorious action. 


8 * CT. XX. 
That Melancholy partakes much of the Natare of Wine, and from what 
complexion Poets and Enthuſiafts ariſe, and what the difference is be- 


iwixt them. 


UT now that Melancholy partakes much of the nature of Mine, 

he evinces from that it is ſo ſprritows; and that it is ſo ſpiritous, 
from that it is ſo fumeow: and that Melancholy is flatuous or ſpiritous, 
he appeals to the Phyſicians, 67 Tu rid ard re dy 5 Dp 54 y 08 
and geo ever. 1 | | 3 

Wherefore the Philoſopher aſſigns another companion to Yenus 
beſides the plump Youth Bacchus, which the Poets beſtow upon her, 
who, though more ſeemingly fad, yet will prove as faithful an attend- 
ant as that other, and this is Melancholy. Kal of pfiAgyXonuot of mAgro 
* Univ. 3, 76 58 dppodrmatuds md h%Uiũg ns. $44. 
| Now belides this Hatulency that ſollicits to luſt, there may be ſuch 
a due daſh of Sanguize in the Melancholy, that the Complexion may 
prove ſtupendouſly entaviſhing. For that more fluggiſh Dalcor of the 
blood will be ſometime ſo quicken'd and actuated by the fierceneſs 
and ſharpneſs of the Melancholy humour, (as the fulſomneſs of Sugar 
is by the acrimony of Limons) that it will afford far more ſenſible 
pleaſure; and all the imaginations of Love, of what kind ſoever, will 
be far more lively and vigorous, more piercing and rapturous, than 
they can be in pure Sanguine it ſelf. 

From this Complexion are Poets, and the more highly-pretending 
Enthuſiaſts: Betwixt whom this is the great difference, That a Poet 
is an Epthuſtaſt in jeft, and an Enthuſiaſt is a Poet in good earneſt ; 
Melancholy — ſo much with him, that he takes his no bet- 


ter than Poetical fits and figments for divine Inſpiration and real 
Truth. 8 


n 3 . 
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S2 er. XXII. A brief Diſcourſe of Enthuſiaſm. 


Send 1 1 


That 4 certain Doſis of Sanguine mixt with Melancholy is the Spirit that 
2 uſually inſpires Enthuſiaſts, made good by a large Induction of Examples. 


1060-10 $0; enn, T0010 Jo Sth odd 1 01 5588 
Dur that, it is a merę natural fleracg and firizous temper, with a 
[Dd proportionable Poſis of Sangdine added to their Melancholy, not the 
pure Spirit of God, that thus inatts them, is Daune be diſcoyered not 
Oalx uin their language, which is very ſweet and melting, as, if ſugar- 
Pens nee ee notorious circumſtanges of their 
ves, And in mn apprehenſion it will be 2 ſufficient pledge of this 
Truth, if we ſethetore our eyes thoſe that have the moſt highly pretended 
to the Spirit, andit hat have had the greateſt power rodelude the People; 
For that that Pride and, tumour of mind whereby, they are ſo confi- 
dently carried out;to profeſs, as well as to cqpceiyg, ſo highly of them- 
ſelves, that no leſꝭ Title muſt ſerve their, turns ah 


the quick, and the dead, and the like; that all this comes from 

. by a lower kind of warkin of that Complexion. 
For to begin with the firſt of theſe {mp ures, Simon Magus, who 
gave out that he was God the Father, he prov'd himſelf to be but a 
wretched lecherous Man by that inſepęrable companion of his, Hele- 
a0, whom he called Selene, and affirmed to be one of the Divine Pow- 
ers, When ſhe was no better than a lewd Strumpet. 


There was alſo one Menander a Samaritan, that vaunted himſelf 
to be the Saviaur, of the World, a maintainer of the ſame licentious 
and impure, opinions with. Sox. . , 10310 

Montanus profeſſed himſelf to be the Spirit f God; but that it 
Was the Spirit .of Melancholy that beſotted him, his two Drabs, Priſca 


and Maximilla, evidently declare, who are faid to leave their own 


Husbands to follow him. We might add a third, one Quin- 
tila, a Woman of no better fame, and an intimate acquain- 
tance of the other two, from whence the Montaniſts were alſo called 
Quintillians. PE + j 1-5 Betas, 2 | pres: 
Mazes alſo held himſelf to be the true Paraclet, but left a Sect be- 
hind him indoctrinated in all licentious and filthy principles. 
| Mabomet, more ſucceſsful than any, the laſt and chiefeſt Prophet 
that ever came into the World, (if you will believe him) that he 
was Melancholick his Epileptical fits are one argument; and, his per- 
miſſion of plurality of Wives and Concubines, his laſcivious deſeripti- 
ons of the Joys of Heaven or Paradiſe, another. 
Bur I muſt confeſs I do much doubt whether he took himſelf to 
be a Prophet or no; for he ſeems to me rather a pleaſant wit- 
ty companion and ſhrewd Politician, than a mere Enthuſiaſt; 
and fo wiſe, as not to venture his credit or ſucceſs upon mere con- 
ceits of his own, but he builds upon the weightieſt principles of the 
Religion of the Jews and Chriſtians : ſuch as, That God ir the Crea- 
tour and Governour of the World, That there are Angels and Spirits, 
That the Soul of Man is Immortal, and That there is a Judgment and 
mn 3 A?! 


Holy Ghoſt. or Pararlet, the Meſſoas, the laſt and chicfeſi Prophet, the Jude of © 
elans * 
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4 brief 225 of Enthuſiaſm. SE cr. XXI. 


tion of his own bo te 


See my mor. 
planarion of 
The Myſtery of 
Godli neſs, 
Book 5. ch. 8. 
alſo Book 6. 
chap. 17. 


' leaft prefi ſage of anything bey6hd” this! mertal liſe. 
0 


an everlaſting Ne to come after the natural ' Death of the Body. 80 
that indeed Mahometi/m ſeems biit an abuſe of certain Principles of 
the doctrine of Moſes and Chriſt to a Political deſign, and therefore 
in it ſelf far to be preferred before the Vl and idle Enthiſams of 
David George; who 50 was ſo highly conceited of his own' light, that 
he hoped to put Mahomer's noſe Hu of joint, giving out of himſelf 
that he Wus the” 1% Porch 1 B 3 Whenbs lelr to the Intofica. 

878 zur; Re" held ticher Filed nor 
Hall, neitfier Rei Hor 7 Nen after this ft, nenher Devil not 
Angel, not the 1948} lity of dhe Sd; Ber though” born a Christian, 
yer he did afahomellet in hi that he alle did mad age Ba men 

It ſhould ſeem chat fo datk and ſulldine-a. da 

was mixed With His Meat 5 that though the otiè made Hit a Pre- 
rended Prophet, yet the other” would not ſuffer him te entertain the 


He allo That 8 to infiſt ne Reps; and tals: 6 mage 
of himſelf, as it he Was come to judge the quick änd the ** 
by an injudicious diſtorting and forting of fuch plain ſubſtantial p 
fages of Seriptute as aſſure s of the Exiſtence of Angels and Spb 
and- of { Life to chme, 'bevrs his condetmfation in Fimſelf, and pro- 
claitns to all the World that he is rather à Prigſt of Vet, or a 
mere Sjaejeal Preachet out of the ſweetneſs and fowerfaliels'of his 
own natural Complexion, tfiaft 4 rh Phophet of "God; of friend 
of the myſtical Bride-groom' i Teſs" to whoſ&'very perſon, as 
to her Lord and Sovereign, t e Church his Spouſe! doth Owe” al re- 
verential love and honour. 

But ſuch bloated and high! Rel Kante, that are ſo big in the 
conceit of their own inward worth, have” little either ſenſe ôr belief 
of this duty, but fancy Brom mod nw eitlef 270 ot 5 to Chriſt; 
whom notwithſtanding his declated ok Head over Mei 
and Angels. And yet Reder would HRhebne i him; and ſet up them- 
felves, though they can He: no Title but an uliſbund kind of po- 

ular Floquente, 4 Rhapſodie of hgh t and foft words, rowling and 

reaming Tautologies, eie if they at any time bear any true 
ſenſe with them, it is but what rt ordinary Chriſtian knew be- 
fore; but what they oft inſinuate by rhe ble, is abominably talle, as 
lune as Chriſtianity it ſelf is true. 

Vet ſuch fop 9 & as theſe ſeem fine things to the heedleſs and pu- 
fillanimous : But ſürely Chriſt will raiſe fach a diſcerring Sprrit in his 
Church, that by evidence and conviction of Reaſon, not by Force or 
external power, ſuch Mock-prophets and falſe Meſſiaſes as theſe will be 
diſcountenanced and hiſſed of of the ſtage ; nor will there be a Man 
that knows himfelf 1 to bea Chriſtian te will receive them. | 
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FFB haves think; by 4 ſufficient Inductiom diſcover the Con- 
ee Cones Of de ue eue thoilery of, Exrliufafice 
Dove im tire higheſt workin og 5 5 nog e it is bu 8 a 
Nathrid Conmplexinn, as very often Religious Qn in general is diſcovered 
to ba orgs alſd E toledo fob aptiſts n Germany; 
for amongſt other I they contended for, this was not the 
ee ee ee e e It e be 
eee pare; BY ee he in Men, as it ariſes merely 
from Nature, is like Aurum fulminans, which though it flie upward 
ſomewhat, the greateſt force when it is fired is found to go down- 
ward. 

This made that religious Set of the Beguardi conceit that it was a 
fin to kiſs a Woman, but none at all to lie with her. The ſame furniſh'd 
Carpocrates and Apelles, two buſie Sectaries in their time, the one with 
his Marcelliza, the other with his Philumena, to ſpend their luſt upon. 
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N r enough of this. Neareſt to this Enthaſiaſtical affection of 
Love is that of Joy and Triumph of Spirit, that Ezrhuſpaſts are 

{everal times actuated withal to their own great admiration. But 

we have already intimated the near affinity berwixt Melancholy and 
Wine, which chears the heart of God. and Man, as is {aid in the parable. 
And aſſuredly Melancholy, that lies at firſt ſmoaring in the Heart 

and Blood, hen Heat has overcome it (it conſiſting of ſuch ſolid 
particles, which then are put upon motion and agitation) is more 
ſtrong and vigorous than any thing elſe that moves in the Blood 

and Spirits, and comes very near to the nature of the higheſt Cordi- Problem. 
als that are. Which Ariſtotle alſo witneſſes, aſſerting that Melancholy 30 
while it is cold cauſes ſadneſs and deſpondency of mind, but once 
heated, de N mis ff de dle, Eceſtaſies and Raptures with triumphant 


joy and ſinging. | 
— — — _ — _—y OTE CE. = Pry marry 


| S EC Te | n 
Of the myſtical Allegories of Enthufiaſts. 


Here are Three deluſians yet behind, which, becauſe they come into 
my memory, I will not omit to ſpeak of, viz. Myſtical Interpretati- 
ons 1 Scripture, Quakings, and Viſiaus; all which are eaſily reſolved 
into Efeds of Melancholy. For as for the firſt, we have already _—_ 
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latter Sir Francis Been, 545 admirably; well.perfarme; in his. Sapiinric 
uc 


will cauſe great Trembli 


that Melancholy, as well as Wine, makes a Man Rhetorical or Poetical . 
and that Genius, how fanciful it is, and full of Alluſions and Meta. 
phors and fine reſemblances, every one knows. And what greater 
matter is there in applying Moral and Spiritual meanings to the 7; 


Vs 


for) of the Bible, than to the Hiſtory of Nature? and there is no Rh... 


torician nor Poet but does that perpetually... Or how much eaſisg is it 


a to make 4 Story et. Out a Her al meaning, than to apply .a Moyal 


ſenſe to ſuch Stories as are alrafy a foot And for the former, KC 
Was old excellent at it without any ſuſpicion of Inſpir aon 3 and tlie 
Veterum, Without any; ſu 
vine Spirit into him, 


any Man 


peculiar or, extraordinary! illapſes of a di. 
0 im, 4 buſinels 1 dare fax, he never dreamt ob, and 
R 11 fl. ol mi Kha N 9:lil 21 ste | 
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* for Qualing, which deluded fouls take to be an infalſible 

| ſign they are inactuated by the Spirit of God, that it may 
be only an Effect of their Melancholy is apparent. For none have ſo high 
Paſſions as Melancholiſts; and that Far, Love. or Veneration in the height 


ng, cannot be denied; and to theſe Paſſons 


none are any 3 o obnoxious as thoſe of the Melancholy Com- 


plexion, becauſe of the deepneis of their reſentments and apprehenſions. 
That Fear cauſes Trembling there is nothing more obvious: And it 
is as true of Love, which the Comedian has judiciouſly noted in that 
paſſage where Phædria upon the ſight of his Thais, ſpeaking to Parmeno, 
Totus tremo, ſaies he, horreoque poſt quam aſpexi hanc. © 
And ſor Veneration, which conſiſts in a manner of theſe two mixt to- 
gether, it is a paſſion that Melancholy men are ſoundly plunged in whe- 
ther they will or no; when they are to make their addreſſes to any 
perſon of honour or worth, or to go about ſome ſolemn or weighty per. 
formance in publick, they will quake and tremble like an Aipin-leaf; 
ſome have been ftruck ſilent, others have fallen down to the ground. 
And that Fanuc) in other cafes will work upon the Spirits, and 
cauſe a tumultuous and diſorderly commotion in them, or ſo ſuffocate 
the Heart that motion will be in a manner quite extinct, and the 
party fall down dead, are things ſo familiarly known, that it is 
enough only to mention them. e 
Wherefore it is no wonder, the Euhuſiaſt fancying theſe natural Par- 
oxiſms with which he is ſurpriſed to be extraordinary Viſits of the 
Deity, and Illapſes of the Holy Ghoſt into his Soul, which he can- 
not but then receive with the higheſt Veneration imaginable, it is no 
wonder, I fay, that Fear and Foy and Love ſhould make ſuch a con- 
fuſion in his Spirits, as to put him into a fit of trembling and guaking. 
In which caſe the fervour of his Spirits and Heat of Imagination may 


be 


SE 01. XXVIXXVII, XXVII. A brief Diſcou fe of bee. 4 


be wrought up to that pitch that it may amount to a perfect E = = 
10; aft often; happens in that Sect they call Quakers, who undoubt- 
edly are the moſt Melancholy Sect that ever was yet in the world. 3 | 
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"That Melancholy diſpoſes to Apoplexies and Epilepſies. 


"A ND that Melancholy it ſelf diſpoſes a man to Apoplexies and E- 

pilepſies, is acknowledged both by Philoſophers and Phyſicians. 
or * is Nercotical, and deads the motion of the Spirits, if it be 
highly ſuch, proves alſo Apoplectical. Beſides, groſs Vapours ſtopping 
the Arterie Carotides, and Plexas Choroides, and ſo hindring the recourſe 
and ſupply of Spirits, may do the ſame: Some would illuſtrate the 
matter from the fumes of Char-coale, that has often made Men fall 
down dead. But take any or all of theſe, MelancholFis as like to afford 
ſuch noxious vapours as any other Temper whatſoever. And that an Sennerr.1nſts- 
Epilepfie may ariſe from: ſuch like Cauſes, theſe two diſeaſes being ſo near 1% Medic: 
a-kin, as Galen writes, is very reaſonable; and that the morbifick mat- [az TC 
ter is mid parinh T1 woke dang ade, as his Maſter Pelops expreſſes it, it 
is evident from the ſudden aud eaſy diſcuſſion of the fit. 
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8 SKV, 
Of the nature of Enthuſiaſtick Revelations and Vi ſons. 


Dor in both theſe there being a ligation of the outward ſenſes, 
whatever is then repreſented to the Mind, is of the nature of a 

Dream. But theſe fits being not ſo ordinary as our natural ſleep, 
theſe Dreams the precipitant and unskilful are forward to conceit to 
be Repreſentations extraordinary and ſupernatural, which they call 
Revelations or Viſions; of which there can be no certainty at al, no 
more than of a Dream. . | e 


i * 


S = c T. XXVII. 
Of Ecſtaſie; the nature and cauſes thereof. 


HE mention of Dreams puts me in mind of another Melancholy 

Symptom, which Phyſicians call Ecſtaſie, which is nothing elle 

but Sommnus præter naturam profundus: the Cauſes whereof are none 

other than thoſe of natural Sleep, but more intenſe and exceſſive; 

the Effect is the deliration of the party after he awakes, for he takes 
his Dreams for true Hiſtories and real Tranſactions a 
The reaſon whereof, I conceive, is the extraordinary clearneſs and ” 

fulneſs of the repreſentations in his ſleep, ariſing from a more perfect 

2 s | pri- 


88 


— 


\ 


may accelerate by ſolemn ſilence, and intenſe and earneſt meditation) 


it is very probable that this may be the condi 


In his Inſtit. 
 Medicin. I. 2 
part 3. ſect. 2 


5 4. See a 


gor. Demon. 


of the Soul is at leaſt as ſtrong and vigorous as it is at any time in 


would into an Ecſtaſy, I can as eaſily believe as that the Lap-/anders 


could, and do in my own Judgment refer them both to one cauſe, 
0 Bodin's Ma. 
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rivation of all communion with this outward world; and fo there 
ing no interfearings or croſs-ſtrokes of motion from his body fo 
deeply overwhelmed and bedeaded with ſleep, what the Imagination 
then puts forth of her ſelf is as clear as broad day, and the perception 


beholding things awake, and: therefore Memory as throughly ſealed 
8 as from the ſenſe of any external Object. | 

The vigour and clearneſs of theſe Viſions differ from thoſe in ordi- 
nary ſleep, as much as the livelineſs of the images, let in artificially 
into a dark room accurately darken'd, differs from thoſe in one care. 


leſly made dark, ſome chinks or creviſes letting in light where they 
ſhould not. 1 


But ſtrength of perception, is no ſure ground of truth; And ſuch 
Viſions as theſe, let them be never ſo clear, yet they are ſtill in the na- 
ture of Dreams. And he that regardeth Dreams is like him that catcheth 


at a ſhadow, or folggers after the wind, as Siracides ſpeaks. 


» —¶4 
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Whether it be in man's power to caſt himſelf into an Enthuſiaſtick 
Apoplexie, Epilepſie, or Ecſtaſie. Te 


HETHER it be in any man's power to fall into theſe Epi- 


lepſies, Apoplexies, or . when he pleaſes, is neither an 
uſeleſs nor a deſperate queſtion : For we may find a probable ſolution 
from what has been already intimated. Sg 


For the Enthuſiaſt in one of his Melancholy intoxications, (which he 


finding himſelf therein ſo much beyond himſelf, may conceit it a ſen- 
ſible preſence of God, and a ſupernatural manifeſtation of the Divini- 
ty, which muſt needs raiſe that * of Veneration and moſt pow- 
erful Devotion, which conſiſts of Love, Fear, and Foy : which ſingle 
Paſſions have been able to kill men, or caſt them into a trance. 
How can they then (if they be well follow*d by imagination and de- 
fire in the Enthuſiaſt of a nearer union with this inward Light fail to 
caſt him into Tremblings, Convulſions, Apoplexies, Ecſtaſſes, arid what 
not? Melancholy being ſo eaſily changeable into theſe 8 mptoms : And 


tion of thoſe they call 
uakers. * | 


But for St. Auſtin's African Presbyter, (who was named Reſtitutus) x 
who, by a lamenting voice or mournful tone, would be caſt into ſuch 
an Ecſtaſy, he is found alone in that, and is hardly imitable, ir ariſing 
from ſome proper and peculiar conſtirution of his own. 

That Cardan and Facius his Father could caft themſelves when they 


which Sezrertus notes that Cardan ſomewhere does intimate concern- 
ing his Father, that he had αν,ce rape pe which I conceive alſo to 
| ky | 


be 
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be the caſe of the worſer ſort of Quakers. But this kind of Enthuſiaſm 
1 do not ſo much aim at as that which is Natural. + 
As tor thoſe Viſions that Enthuſiaſts ſee waking, we have already 
referred their Cauſes to that ſtrength of Imagination in a Melancholy 
1 = 2 | 9 


5 ET. XX = 
Of Enthuſiaſtick Prophecy. 


NPD for that Fervour of Mind whereby they are carried out ſo 

confidently to foretel things to come, that there is nothing Super- 
natural in it may be evidenced, in that either ſome probable grounds 
that ordinary prudence may diſcover, might move them to think 
this or that, (the vehemency of their own Melancholy adding that con- 
fidence to their preſage, as if God himſelf had ſet it upon their Spi- 
rit;) or elſe in that they molt frequently preſage falſe, and therefore 
when they foretel true, it is juſtly imputed to chance. As a man 
that dreams a-nights, it is a hard caſe if in ſo many years dreams he 
light not on ſome de,, as they are called, ſuch as are plainly - 
and directly true, xavdmep oi Tome Bdwnorſes &nlvyydvemn mowers, as the 
that ſhoot oft may ſometimes hit the mark, (as Plutarch ſpeaks ;) but 
tis more by luck than good skill 

Wt n | 
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S ER CT. XXXI. 


Of the Preſage of a man's own heart from 4 Supernatural impulſe ſenſible 
to himſelf, but unexplicable to others, where it may take place, and that 
i is not properly Enthuſiaſm. | 


"A ND yet notwithſtanding I humbly conceive, and I hope may 

* do ſo without any ſuſpicion of the leaſt tincture of Fanaticiſin, 
that there may be ſuch a preſage in the ſpirit of a man that is to act : 
in things of very high concernment to + himſelf, and much more if + See Den 


to the publick, as may be a ſure guide to him, eſpecially if he conti- Ce- Letter 


nue conſtantly fincere, juſt, and pious. For it is not at all improba- bn ding | 
ble but ſuch as act in very publick affairs, in which Providence has a eh, ou il eſt 
more ſpecial hand, that theſe * Agents driving on her deſign, may pre de. 
have a more ſpecial aſſiſtance and animation from her: Of which as _ Nam — 
others have not the ſenſe, ſo neither can they imagine the manner of Tug 


it. And this is the caſe, I think, wherein that of Siracides may be ve- 


rified, That a man's own heart will tell him more than ſeven watchmen on Ecclus 37. 13. 


an high Tower. But this is Enthaſiaſm in the better ſenſe, and therefore 
not ſo proper for our Diſcourſe, who ſpeak nor of that which is true, 
but of that which is a miſtake :*"the Cauſes whereof we having fo fully 


laid down, we will now conſider the K/-as of it, but briefly and only Ee. 


ſo far forth as ſuits with our preſent purpoſe and deſign. 
5 N | Where- 


* 
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Wberefore laying aſide all accuracy, we {hall content our ſelves to 
diſtribute it from the condition of the Perſons in which it reſides, in- 
to Political and Philoſophical. For Euthuſiaſin moſt- what works accord- 
ing to the natural Genius of the party it doth ſurpriſe. 


— — ka. ” . 
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| Several Examples of Political Enthuſiaſm. 
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AJHEREFORE thoſe whoſe Temper carries them moſt to 
V Political affairs, who love rule and honour, and have a ſtrong 
ſenſe of Civil rights, Melancholy heating them, makes them ſometimes 
fancy themſelves great Princes (at leaſt by divine aſſignment) and De- 
liverers of the People ſent from God; ſuch as were in likelihood the 
| falſe Meſ/iaſes that deceived the people of the Jews, as Theudas, and 
that Agyptian Impoſtor, alſo Barchocab, Jonathas, Doſitheus, and ſeveral 
others, who, tis likely, it being the common fame amongſt the Jews, 
that the Meſſias the Deliverer was about that time to come, accordin 
to the heat and forwardneſs of their own: Melancholy, conceited them- 
ſelves to be him. Which is the eaſier to believe, there being ſeveral 
| Tnſtances in Hiſtory of thoſe that have fancied. themſelves Monarchs, 
| Popes, and Emperours, whenas yet they have been but Foot: boys, 
Grooms, and Serving-men. __ + | | 
Whether there might not be as much of Villam and Melancholy in 
ſome of theſe falſe Meſſiaſes, if it be ſuſpected, it will be hard to take 
off the ſuſpicion. But there was a German, in whom we may more 
ſafely inſtance, not many years ago here in Exgland. He ſtyl'd him- 
| ſelf a Warriour of God, David the ſecond, and in deep compaſſion of 
the ſufferings of his Country, would very fain have got ſome few 
Forces here to carry over ; with which, he was confident, he could 
g have ſilenced the enemy, and ſettled all Germany in peace. 
The man ſeemed to be a very religious man, and a great hater of 
Tyranny and Oppreſſion, and very well in his wits to other things; 
only that he was troubled with this infirmity, that he fancied him- 
ſelf that David the Prophets foretel of, who {ſhould be that peaceable 
Prince, and great Deliverer of the Jews. He publiſhed a ſhort wri- 
ting of his, which I had the opportunity of ſeeing, which was full 
of Zealand Sctipture-eloquence : I faw his perſon in London, if he 
that ſhewed me him was not miſtaken. He was a tall proper man, 
of a good age, but of a very pale, waſted, Melancholy countenance. 
Another alſo of later years I had the hap to meer withal, whoſe 
diſcourſe was not only rational, but pious, and he ſeemed to have 
his wits very well about him; nor could I diſcover the leaſt intimati- 
on to the contrary, only he had this flaw, that he conceited that he 
was by God appointed to be that fifth Monarch, of which there is ſo 
much noife in this age; which imagination had ſo poſſeſſed him, 
that he would ſometime have his Servant to ſerve him all in plate 


+ and upon the knee, as a very learned and religious friend of mine told 
me afterward. _ 5 


er. 
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David George bis Prpteh of his ng Wale Pes the Dead, and 
NN y after — manner N nas fulfilled. 


WHERE FORE I do not look upon this man as ſo ſober as the 
YY former, nor on either as comparable to that David that was 
born at Delph, lived firſt in lower Germany, with thoſe of his See, 
after came to Bafil, Anno 1544. and there dy'd 1556. and was digged 
up again 1559. Wherein his Prophecy of himfelf was in an ill- 
fvour'd njgnner fulfilled, who, to uphold the fluctuating minds of 
his followefs, whom he would have perſwaded that he was immor- 
tal, told them at his death, that he ſhould riſe again within three 
years, preſaging that of himſelf that he deny'd would ever come to 
paſs in any one elſe. 1 


; © 
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A Deſcription of the perſon, manners, and doctrine of David George. 


HIS David Geor e, a man of very low parentage, was yet, in 


0 the judgment of his very enemies, one of notable natural parts; 
a comely perſon to look upon, and of a graceful preſence. He was 
_ alſo ſquare of body, yellow-bearded, grey-ey'd bright and ſhining, 

grave and ſedate in ſpeech ; in a word, all his motions, geſtures, and 
demeanours were ſo decent and becoming, as if he had been whol- 


ly compoſed to honeſty and godlineſs. He lived very ſplendidly and 


magnificently in his Houſe, and yet without the leaſt ſtir or diſorder. 
He was a religious frequenter of the Church, a liberal reliever of the 
poor, a comfortable viſiter of the fick, obedient to the Magiſtrate, 
kind and affable to all perfons, diſcreet in all things, very ung 
in ſome, as in his cloſeneſs and reſervedneſs in his Doctrine to thoſe 


of Baſs, where he liv'd, to whom he communicated not one Iota of 


it, but yet he ſedulouſly diſpers'd it in the further part of Germany 

| both by Books and Letters; the main Heads whereof you ſhall hear 
as follows, Nur 5 

1. That the Doct 


ly to keep men in a childiſh obedience for a time, till the fulneſs and 
perfection of David George his Doctrine ſhould be communicated to 
the world, which is the only Doctrine that can make mankind happy, 
and repleniſh them with the knowledge of God. 

2. That David George is the true Chrift and Meſſias, the dear Son of 
God, born not of the fleſh, but of the Holy Ghoſt, and Spirit of 


Chrift, which God had reſerved in a ſecret place, his body being re- 


due d to nothing, and has infug'd it wholly into the Soul of David 


George. } | 
201 . 3. That 


rine hitherto deliver'd by Moſes, the Prophets, 
Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſtles, is maimed and imperſect, publifh'd on- 


——— — — * * — — 
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3. That this David the Meſſas is to reſtore the houſe of Iſrael, and 
re-· erect the Tabernacle of God, not by the Croſs, Afflictions, and 
| Death, as the other Meſſias; but by that ſweetnels, and love, and grace 
that is given to him of his Father. © 
4. That the power of remiſſion of Sins is given to this David George, 
and that it is he that is now come to judge the world with the lat 
Judgment. i F 1 
5. That the holy Scriptures, the Sayings and Teſtimonies of the Pro- 
phets, of Chriſt and of his Apoſtles, do all point, if rightly under- 
ſtood in the true myſtery of them, to the glorious coming of David 
George, who is greater than Chriſt himſelf, as being born of the Spirit, 
and not of the fleſh. PE. =” 1 5 
6. That all ſin and blaſphemy againſt the Father or the Yn may be 
remitted or pardon'd ; but the {in againſt the Holy Ghoſt, that is, a- 
ainſt David George, 1s never to be remitted. 
7. That the Reſurrection of Chriſt out of the grave, and the Re- 
ſurreQion of the dead, is a mere Myſtery or Allegory. 
8. That Angels and Devils are only Good men, and Evil men, or 
their Virtues and Vices. .” | 
9. That Matrimony is free, no obligation, and that no man there- 
by is confined to one woman; but that procreation of Children ſhall 
be promiſcuous,, or in common to all thoſe that are born again, or 
_ regenerated by the ſpirit of David George. 
Theſe things are recorded in the Life and Doctrine of David George, 
publiſh'd by the Rector and Univerſity of Baſil 1559. Fo 


— 
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The evident Cauſes of that power of ſpeech in David Geope. 
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S for his own Writings, not a little admired by ſome, his moving 

Eloquence, his powerful animations to the great duties of God- 

lineſs, I have already laid down ſuch natural principles as that they 
may be eaſily reſolved into, without any recourſe to any ſupernatural 
Spirit, For a man illiterate, | as he was, but of good parts, by con- 
{tant reading of the Bible, will naturally contract a more winning and 
commanding Rhetorick than thoſe that are learned; the intermixture 
of Tongues, and of artificial Phraſes debaſing their {tyle, and making 

it ſound more after the manner of men, though ordinarily there may 
be more of God in it than in that of the Enthuſiaſt. 
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An Account of thoſe ſeeming Graces in David George. 
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Tf he may with ſome zeal and commotion of mind recommend to 
his Reader, Patience, Peaceableneſs, Meekneſs, Brotherly-kindneff, Equity, 

Diſcretion, Prudence, Self-denial, Mortification, and the like, there is 
| nothing 
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nothing in all this but what his own Sanguine temper may ſuggeſt 
without any inſpiration from God. | 

For there is no Chriſtian Virtue to be named which concerns man- 
ners, but Complexion will afford a ſparious imitation of it : And there- 
fore they anſwering in ſo near ſimilitude one to another, it will be 
an eaſie thing to colour over thoſe mere ee with Scripture 
Phraſes; ſo that he that has but theſe Complexional Virtues and a 
Scriptural ſtile, amongſt the leſs skilful will Took like an Apoſtle or 
Prophet, but amangſt the rude Multitude he may boaſt himſelf to 
be what he will, without ſuſpicion or contradiction. 5 89a 

The moſt unlikely of all theſe imitations is Se{f-denial, which ſeems 
abhorrent from a Sanguine temper : But Epthuſiaſm is not without 
a mixture of Melancholy, and we are ſpeaking now of P 
Sanguine, in which the fiercer Paſſions will alſo lodge M and there- 
fore this Self-denjal and Mortification may be nothing elſe but the 
Sanguine's conflict and victory over the moſt harſh and fierce Melancholy. 
| And that it is the Reign 80 Sanguine, not the rule of the Spirit, is dif. 
coverable both from the Co 
from the general diſpoſition of his followers, and that tender love 
they bear to their own dear carkaſes, who would not, I dare fay, 
ſuffer the leaſt aching of their little fingers by way of external Mar- 
yrdome for any Religion; and therefore their prudence and diſcretion 
conſiſts moſt in juglings, equivocations, and flight * pg rar. 
peacable compliances with any thing rather than to ſuffer in Body 
and Goods: Which is the natural dictate of Sanguine triumphant. 


Which dominion yet ſeems far better than the Tyranny of Choler and 


Melancholy, whoſe P ragmatical ferocity can neither prove good" to it 
ſelf nor juſt to gthers; heing prone to impoſe, and as forward to 
avenge [the refuſal, of every frivolous and impertinent foppery or 


abhocred falſitie, with inhumane and cruel perſecutions. 
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| + That David, George, was 4 Man. of f Sanguine Complexion: 
NTOW. that Sarguine was the Complexion of David Gor, e, the 
& N foregoing deſcription of his Perſon, will probabl iu 
any Phyſiognomer. For it is very hard te find an healt ay body very 
comely and beautiful, but the ſame proves more than ordinarily vene- 
rous and luſtſul. We might inſtance in ſeveral both Men and Wo- 


mplexion of the Head of this Sect, as alſo 


ate to 


men, Helena, Lais, Fauſtina, Alcibiades, Iſmael Sophi of Perſia, and Deme- See To. Bap: 
trius, Who is ſaid to have been of an admirable countenance and ma-rift. Port. qe 
jeſtick graceful preſence, mingled with gravity and benignity, allo ex- n ook 
ceeding full of clemency, juſtice, piety and liberality; but ſo libidinous 65 4 = 


and voluptuous, that no King was ever to be compared to him. 
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S E C T. XXXVIII. 


Farther and more ſure Proofs that David George was of a Sanguine Tex per. 


UT two ſurer ſigns are yet behind of this Prophetꝰs natural Con- 
ſtitution, which are, His denying of à life to come and exiſtence o 


Angels or Spirits, and his allowing of plurality or community of Wives, 


The former whereof I mult confeſs I cannot ſo much impute to any 
thing as to a more luſcious and fulſome mixture of $a»guine in his 
Enthuſiaſtick complexion. For nothing will ſo ſlake a Man's deſire or 
dead his belief of that more Spiritual and Immaterial ſtate and * 
dition, as this ſweet Fur of Blood that ſo thickens and clouds the 
Spirits, that the Mind cannot imagine or preſage any thing beyond 
the preſent concernment of this mortal Body. | 

And of the latter I think it is acknowldued by all, that no ſuch 
genuine cauſe can be aſſigned as this ſame complexion of Sanguine 
that diſpoſes Men fo ſtrongly to the love of Women. 


—_.. ll. 


8 . XXXIX. 


That it was a dark fulſome Sanguine that hid the truth of the great Pro- 
miſes of the Goſpel from his Eyes. | 


„ 
. 


Herefore this Euthuſiaſt being overborn by the power of his 

own conſtitution into the misbelief of thoſe great Promiſes 
of Eternal Life ſet forth in the Scripture, took the holy Writers 
thereof either to be miſtaken, or only to have intended Allegories 
by what they writ. And that Fervour that he found in himſelf to 
Love, and Peace, and Eau, and the like, boiling ſo high as to the 
driving of him into a perſwaſion that he was inſpired, he conceited 


his misbelief of thoſe precious Promiſes of Immoriality and Glory in 


the heavens a ſpecial piece of Illumination alſo; and the Reſarrection 
of the dead to be nothing elle bur to be raiſed into a like ardency 
towards ſuch things with himſelf, and to a like. misbelief with him 
of that celeſtial Crown the Apoſtle ſpeaks of. And therefore he not 
being able to raiſe his mind by Faith to Heaven, he brought Hea- 
ven to Earth in his imagination: Which was leſs pains than Ma 
homet took, who was fain to walk to the Mountain, When he ſaw 


* 


the Mountain would not move to him. 


| 
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The eat likeneff. betwixt David George and the Father of the modern 
NMicolaitans, with: the Authors cenſure of them both. © 
rr Inn 2441818 AN one ein 0 
MAILS is a brief account of Davil George, whoſe error the Father 
1 of our modern Micalaituns did drink in fo: carefully, as if he 
were loath one drop ſhould ſpill beſide. Never was that in Solomon 
ſo plainly verified in any as in theſe two, As fare arſmers to fate, ſo the 
heart of man to man. eo BETS og 


' Wherefore concerning them both I dare pronounce, That. though 


* 


they equaliz'd themſelves to Chriſt, and made themſelves Judges of the 


quick and the dead, yet they Here more devoid of true judgment in 
matters of Religion than the meaneſt of ſincere Chriſtians : - And tho? 


they have ſo deify*d, or (as they phraſe it) begodded themſelves all o- 


ver, I might ſay, bedaubed themſelves with the feigned and counter- 
feit colours, or paint of high ſwelling words of vanity to amaze the 
vulgar; yet they were in truth mere men, of ſhallow minds and li- 
quorſome bodies, cleaving to the pleaſures of the fleſh, and fo deeply 
reliſhing the ſweet of this preſent Life, that all hope or deſire of that 
better was quite extin& in them; and therefore their ſettled and radi- 
cate ignorance made them ſo Enthuſiaſtically confident in their own er- 
ror. sn! N | 8 EK 
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A ſeaſonable Advertiſement in the behalf offi them that are unawares taken 
with ſuch Writers; as alſo a farther confirmation that Enthuſiaſtick 
madneſs may conſiſt with ſobriety in other matters. Ty 


ny, I cannot paſs by this Advertiſement ; That this poyſon we 
peak of is fo ſubtilly convey'd and ſilently 5 e in the reading 
theſe writings, that a good man and a true Chriſtian may be eaſily 
carried away into an approbation of them without any infection by 
them, (as not minding what they imply, or drive at) or yet any de- 
fection from the main Principles of Chriſtianity: and indeed by how 
much the heat ſeems greater toward the higheſt perfection of Holi- 
neſo, the Reader is made the more ſecure of the Writer's ſoundneſs in 
| 55 main Eſſentials of Religion, though it be far otherwiſe at the 

ottom. es 
For Madneſf and Melancholy drive high, and we have prov'd by di- 
vers Inſtances that a man may be moſt ridiculouſly and abfurdly wild 
in ſome one thing, and yet ſound and diſcreet in the reſt ; as Gazews 
handſomely ſets it out in a ſtory of an old man that conceited him- 
ſelf God the Father. And Acoſta verifies it in a true hiſtory of his own 
knowledge concerning a certain learned and venerable Profeſſor of 
Divinity ih the Kingdom of Peru, whom he doth affirm to have been 
LA? Aa 3 | as 


By that my zeal to the Truth may not turn to the injury of a- 
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as perfectly in his ſenſes, as to ſoundneſs of brain, as himſelf was 
at that time when he wrote the Narration; which being ſomethin 
long, I ſhall tranſcribe only what preciſely makes to my purpoſe. 
This Peruvian Doctor would ſadly and-Joberly aſſirm that he ſhould 
be a King, yea, and 1 too, the Apoſtolical See being tranſlated 
to thoſe * : as al - — 3 _ 1 unto him above all 
Angels and heavenly Hoſts, and above all: Apoſtles; yea, that God 
5 profer — of Hypoſtatical non, but 3 cells dJ 
accept of it. Moreover, that he Was appointed to be the Redeemer 
of the World, as to matter of Hfficacy, which Chrift, he ſaid, had 


been no further than to Sufficiency only. That all Ecolefiaſtical e- 


Dr. Meric. 
Cauſabon's 


Treatiſe con- 
cerning En- 


what Phyſicians ſay of Melancholy, that it may only befoal the Under- 


thuſiaſm, 
chap, 3. 


ſtate was to be abrogated, and that he would make new Laws, plain 
and eaſy, by which the reſtraint of Clergyamen from Marriage ſhould 
be taken away, and multitude of WWeg-allowed, and all neceſſity 
of Conteſſion avoided. . Which things he did maintain before the Jud- 
ges of the Inquiſition with that earneſtneſs and confidence, with {© 
many, and fo large citations out of the Prophets, Apocalyps, Pſalms, 
and other Books, with ſuch unexpected Applications, and Allegorical 
interpretations of them, that the Auditory knew nat whether they 
ſhould laugh more at his fancy, or admire his memory. But himſelf 
was ſo well aſſured of the matter, that nothing but death could quit 
himof the delirium. For he dy'd a Martyr to this piece of madneſs 
of his, to the eternal infamy of his Judges, who were either ſo un- 
wiſe, as not to,know that Melancholy may make a man delirous as to 
ſome one particular thing, though his Intellectuals be ſound in others; 
or elſe fo cruel and barbarous as to murder a poor diſtracted man, 


The ſtory you may read more at large in a late + Treatiſe concerning 
Enthuſiaſm. 


W hat I have tranſplanted hither, is further to evidence the truth of 


ſtanding in ſome one point, and leave it found in the reſt ; as alſo 
to confirm what I did above obſerve, that Enthaſiaſts for the moſt 


part are intoxicated with vapours from the loweſt region of their Bo- 


dy, as the Pythiæ of old are conceived to have been inſpir'd through 


the power of certain exhalations breath'd from thoſe caverns they had 
their receſs in. For what means this bold purpoſe of contriying a 
new law for plurality of Wives amongſt Chriſtians, but that his judg- 
ment was overclouded by ſome venerous fumes and vapours ? 


— 
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SE C T. II. 


Of Philoſophical Enthuſiaſin. 


HAT other kind of Enthuſiaſm I propounded was Phi!o/ophical, 
becauſe, found in ſuch as are of a more Specalative and Philo/0- 
phical complexion. And Melancholy here making them prone to Reli- 
ion and devotion, as well as to the curious Contemplation of things, 

_ theſe natural motions and affections towards God may drive them to 


A 
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a belief, tliat he lis more than ordinary affection towards them, and 
that they have ſo ſpecial an aſſiſtance and guidance from him, nay, 
ſuoli myſterious, but intimate and real union with him, that eve 
ine ander or eee Is oe mind, dught to be look'd 
upon by em as a pledge of the Divine favour, and of a ſingular il- 
1 from God himſelf. 5 Tl res 


* 


Wpherein they ſeem to me to imitate the madneß of Elionora Me- 


liarina, a Gentlewoman of Mantua, who being fully perſwaded ſhe 
was married to a King, would kneel down, and talk with him, as if 


he had been there preſent with his retinue; and if ſhe had by chance 
found a piece of glaſs m a muck-hill, light upon an oyſter- ſhell, piece 
of tin, or any ſuch like thing that would gliſter in the Sun- ſhine, ſhe 
would ſay it was a jewel ſent from her Lord and Husband, and up- 
on this account, fill'd her cabinèt full of ſuch traſh. n Wee 
Ia like manner, theſe inſpired Melantholiſts ſtuff their heads and 
writings with every flaring fancy that Melawtholy ſuggeſts to them, 
as if it were a precious Truth beftow*d upon them by the holy Spi- 
rit; and with a devotional reverence they entertain the unexpected 
Paroxyſms of their own natural diſtemper, as if it were the power 
and preſence of God himſelf in their Souls. 8 


** 2 * 3 
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Sz T. XIII. 
Saudiy Chymiſts and Theoſophiſts obnoxious to this Diſcaſt 


* HIS diſeaſe many of our Chymiſts and ſeveral Theoſo hiſts, in 
my judgment, ſeem very obnoxious to, who dictate their own 
Conceits and Fancies ſo magiſterially and imperiouſly, as if they were 


* 


ind Authentick meſſengers from God Almighty. But that they 


are but Counterfeits, that is, Enthuſiaſts, no infallible illuminated men, 


the groſs fopperies they let drop in their writings, will ſufficiently 
demonſtrate to all that are not ſmitten in ſome meaſure with the 
like Lunacy with themſelves. I ſhall inſtance in ſome few things, con- 
cealing the names of the Authors, becauſe they are ſo ſacred to ſome. 
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A omiſcuous Collection of divers odd conceits out of ſeveral 
fre Theoſophiſts and Chymiſts. 4 


ISTEN therefore attentively, for T ſhall relate very great my- 
ſeries. The virtues of the Planets do not aſcend, bur deſcend. 
Experience teaches as much, viz. That of Venus or Copper is not made 
Mars or Iron, but of Mars is made Venus, as being an inferior ſphere. 
So alſo Jupiter or Tin is eaſily changed into Mercwry or ane 
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becauſe Jupiter is the ſecond from the firmament; and Mercury the 
ſecond from the Earth, Saturn is the firſt from the Heaven, and Lanz 
the firſt from the Earth, Sol mixeth it ſelf with all, but is never bet- 
tered by his inferiours. ,, Now know tllat there is à great agreement 
betwixt Saturn or Lead, and Lana or Silver, Jupiter and Mercury, Mars 
and Venus, becauſe in the midſt of theſe Sol is yon eb 10/5117 20008 
What can it b hut the heaving of the Hypochonaria that lifts up the 
Mind to ſuch high; compariſons from a ſuppoſition ſo falſe and fool- 
iſn? But I have obſerved generally of Chymi/ts and Theoſophuſte, as of 
ſeveral other men more palpably mad, that their thoughts are carried 


much to Aſtrology, it being a fanciful ſtudy, built upon very flight 


grounds, and indeed I do not queſtion, but a relique of the ancient 
Superſtition and Idolatry amongſt the rude Heathens, which either 
their own Melancholy, or ſomething worſe; inſtructed them in. 
There are othet᷑ pretty conceits in theſe Writers concerning thoſe 
heavenly Bodies: as, That the Stars and Planets, the Moon not except- 
ed, are of the ſame quality with precious Stones that gliſter here on 


the earth; and that though they act nothing, yet they are of that 


nature as that the wandring Spirits of the air ſee in them, as in a look- 


ing-glaſs, things to come, and thereby are inabled to propheſy. * _ * 


That the Stars are made of the Sun, and yet that the Sun enlightens 
them. ; | 3 24 
That our Eyes have their original from the Stars, and that this is 
the reaſon why we can ſee the Stars. yy 
That our Hes work or act upon all they ſee, as well as what they 
ſee acts on them. That alſo is a very ſpecial myſtery for an inſpir'd 
man to utter; That there is only Evening and Morning under the 
Sun. | 0 | IC | ) | | 
That the Stars kindle heat in this world oy where for generation, 
and that the difference of Stars makes the difference of Creatures. 
That were the heat of the Sun taken away, he were one light With 


That all is God's ſelf. : 

That a man's ſelf is God, if he live holily. 5 
That God is nothing but an hearty Loving, friendly Seeing, good 
Smelling, well Taſting, kindly Feeling, amorous Kiſſing, &c. Nor 
the Spirit, ſay I, that inſpires this myſtery any thing but Melancholy 
and Sanguine e. 5 9 

That God the Father is of himſelf a dale of darkneſs, were it not 
for the light of his Son. | | 


That God could not quell Lacifer*s rebellion, becauſe the battle was 


not betwixt God and a Beaſt, or God and a man, but betwixt God 
and God, Lucifer being ſo great a ſhare of his own Effence. 


That Nature is the Body of God, nay, God the Father, who is allo 
the World, and whatſoever is any way ſenſible or perceptible. _ 
That the Star-powers are Nature, and the Star-circle the mother of 
all things, from which all is, ſubſiſts, and moves. £08 

That the Waters of this world are mad, which makes them rave, 
and run up and down fo as they do in the channels of the Earth. 

That the blue Orb is the waters above the Firmament. 1 


2 
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That there be two kinds of Fires, the one cold and the o- 
ther. hot, and that Death is a cold fire. | 
That Adam was an Hermaphrodite. 


That the fire would not burn, nor there have been any darkneſs, 


but for Adam's fall. | 1 

That it is a very ſuſpicable matter that Saturn beſore the fall 
was where Mercury, and Mercury where Saturn is. 

That there are three Souls in a Man, Animal, Angelical, and Di- 
vine; and that after Death the Animal Soul is in the grave, the 
Angelical in Abraham's Boſome, and the Divine Soul in Paradiſe. 

That God has Eyes, Ears, Noſe, and other corporeal Parts. 

That every thing has Senſe, Imagination, and a fiducial Kpon- 
ledge of God in it, Metals, Meteors and. Plants not excepted. 

That this Earth at laſt ſhall be calcined into Cryſtal. 

That at the Center of the Earth is the Fire of hell, which is 
cauſed and kindled by the Primum mobile and influences of the Stars. 

That the Arctick pole draws waters by the Axle-tree, which af- 
ter they are entred in, break forth again by the Axle-tree of the 
Antariick. 8 . 3 

That the Moon, as well as the Stars, is made of a leſs pure 

ind of Fire mixed with Air. 

That the pure Blood in Man anſwers to the Element of Fire in 
the great World, his Heart to the Earth, his Mouth to the Arct.- 
ick pole, and the oppoſite Ori fice to the Antarctic pole. 

That the proper ſeat of the Mind or Underſtanding is in the 
mouth of the Stomach or about the Splene. | 


That Earthquakes and Thunders are not from natural cauſes, 


but made by Angels or Devils. 


That there were no Rain-bows before Neal's Flood. 
That the Moon is a conglaciated ſubſtance, having a cold light 


of her own, whereby the light of the Sun, which ſhe receives 


and caſts on us, becomes ſo cool. 
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A particular Collection out of Paracelſus. 
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7 Itherto our Collections have been promiſcuous, what follows 
is out of Paracelſus only; as for example: 


That the variety of the Altitudes of the Sun does not cauſe Paracelſ. de 
Summer and Winter, becauſe the Sun has the ſame heat, be he Meteor, c. 3 


higher or lower; but that there be Aftival and Hyberzal Stars that 

are the grand cauſes of theſe ſeaſons, 3 
That the abſence of the Sun is not the cauſe of Night, for- 
aſmuch as his light is ſo great that it may illuminate the Earth 
all over at once as clear as broad day; but that Night is brought 
on by the influence of dark Stars that ray out darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity upon the Earth, as the Sun does light. 8 1 
# Sts 
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Paracelſ. de That the Gnomi, Nymphe, Lemures and Penates, Spirits endued 
Mereor.cap.4. with Underſtanding as much or more than Men, are yet wholly 

mortal, not having ſo much as an immortal Soul in them. 
De Meteris . That the Stars are as it were the Phials, or Cucurbits, in which 
cap. 5. Meteorical Sal, Sulphur and Mercury are contained; and that the 
Winds which are made of theſe, by the AÆthereal Valcanes, are blown 
forth out of theſe EmunRories, as when a Man blows or breaths 
| out of his Mouth. | 

De Metcor. That the Stars are as it were the Pots in which the Archeus or 
. 6. heavenly Vulcan prepares pluvious matter, which exhaled from 
thence firſt appears in the form of clouds, after condenſes to rain. 
De Meteor, That Hail and Snow are alſo the fruits of the Stars, proceed- 

. 7 ing from them as flowers and bloſſomes are from herbs and trees. 
"yr That Thunder is cauſed by the Penates, who taking Ethereal 
c. 9, Sulphur, Sal-nitre and Mercury, and putting them into their Aladel, 
that is their Star, after a ſufficient preparation there, the Star then poures 
them forth into the Air; and fo they become the matter of Thunder, 

whoſe found is ſo great and terrible, becauſe it is re-ecchoed from the 
arched roof of Heaven, as when a Gun is let off under an hallo vault, . 
De Meteor, That the Lightnings without Thunder are as it were the deci- 
c. 9. duous flowers of the Aftival Stars. | | 
De Meteor, That the Stars eat and are nouriſhed, and therefore muſt eaſe 
cap. 10. themſelves; and that thoſe falling Stars, as ſome call them, which are 
found on the earth in the form ofa trembling gelly, are their excrement, 
That thoſe Meteors called Dracones wolantes have a brutiſh under- 
ſtanding and ſenſe in them, _ n e 1 
That the Parelii and Paraſelenæ are made by tlie Penates as by 

Artificers, that counterfeit the form and ſhape of a ſilver Pot in 

adulten t 8 

SeeParacel That all humane and natural underſtanding is in the Stars, and 
(us his Scien- Conveyed from thence to Man, and that he muſt fuck it from 
tia Aſtrono- thence to feed his Soul, as he takes in meat to nouriſh his Body. 
ä That the reaſon of Divination is this, That a Man has a ſyde- 
real body heſides this terreſtrial which is joined with the Stars; 
and ſo when this ſydereal body is more free from the Elements, as 
in ſleep, this body and the Stars confabulating together, the Mind 


: 


” 


is informed of things to come. | 
That the Stars are ſtruck with a terrour or horrour of the 
approach of any Man's Death, whence it is that no Man dies 
without ſome ſign or notice from them, as the dances of dead Men, 
ſome noiſe in the Houſe, or the like. | | 


That as by a Divine Faith the dead are raiſed and mountains 
caſt into the midſt of the Sea; fo by the Faith of Nature the in- 
fluence of the Stars, who know all the ſecrets of Nature, is to be 
commanded, and thereby a Man may know naturally what is to come. 

That Giants, Nymphs, Gnomi and Pymies were the conceprions 
and births of the Imaginative power of the influence of the Stars 
upon Matter prepared by them, and that they had no Souls; as 
it is moſt likely the Inhabitants of the more remote parts of the 
World have none, as not being the offspring of Adam. mu 

| | | | at 
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That a Fowler by the help of his Star need not go after Birds, for 
they will fly after him ; and fo Fiſhes ſwim to the Fiſherman, and' 
wild Beaſts follow the Hunter, upon the ſame account of his Stars. 

That the ſeparation of the three TR of the world, Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, is a certain repreſentation of the three Chymical principles, 
Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury, of which three the whole World was 
made. 

That there is an artificial way of making an Homunculus, and that Paracelſ. de 

the Fairies of the woods, Njymphs and Giants themſelves had ſome ſuch Nature re- 

original, and that theſe Homunculi thus made will know all manner — 
of ſecrets and myſteries of art, themſelves receiving their lives, bodies, il 
ſbeſb, bone, and blood from an artificial principle. i 
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SECT. XLVI. 


That Paracelſus has given occaſion to the wildeſt Philoſophick Enthuſiaſm 
that ever were yet on foot. wa 


HESE are the rampant and delirous Fancies of that great boaſt- 

er of Europe Paracelſus, whoſe unbridled Imagination, and bold 

and confident obtruſion of his uncouth and ſupine inventions upon the 
world has, I dare fay, given occaſion to the wildeſt Philoſophical En- 
thuſiaſms that ever were broached by any, either Chriſtian or Hea- Wi 
then. That laſt conceit of his ſome have endeavoured to Allegorie, 4 
as the Perſians do the Alcoran, aſhamed of the groſs ſenſe of it, but in 4 
my apprehenſion, fo frigidly and unſuitably, that it would confirm a 
man the more, that the letter is the intended truth; and if one com- 
pare it with what he writes of Nymphs, Giants, and Fairies, in his 
Scientia Aſtronomica, he will make no further doubt of it. 


ſilence. And I know not how an honeſt man can diſcharge his con- 
ſoience in 1 conniving at ſuch falſities as he ſees inſnare the 
ile they do not only abuſe their ME b 
$9 ſoppi 


eee ee | ; 
That Paracelſus his Philoſophy, though himſelf intended it not, is one of "i 
the ſafeſt ſanftuaries for the Atheiſt, and the ver) prop of ancient Pa- 4 
ganiſm. 4 # i 
"PHERKE is ſome affectation of Religion, I confeſs, in his Writings, i 
and far more in his Followers, who conceive themſelves taught 1 

of God ; when I plainly diſcern their Brains are merely heated and [ 
infected by this ſtrong ſpirit of Phantaſtry that breaths in Paracelſus his h 

I know it is no part of Prudence to ſpeak lightly of thoſe that others 4 
admire; but that Prudence is but Craft that commands an unfaithful * 


Minds of men, wh 


Ls 
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of Chriſtian Religion. 


foppiſh and ridiculous conceptions, but inſinuate ſuch dangerous 4nd 
miſchievous Opinions, as ſupplant and deſtroy the very Fundamentals 

For I appeal to any man, What is nearer to ancient Pageniſm than 
what this bold writer has uttered cpncerning the Stars? or what San- 
ctuary fo ſafe for the Atheiſt that derides and eludes all Religion, as 
ſuch a miraculous influence of the Heavens, as Paracelſas deſcribes in his 
Scientia Aſtronomica ? Wherefore I ſhould be very much amaz'd at the 
Madneſs and Inconſiſtency of him and his Followers, who have ever 
and anon a fling againſt Heathen Philoſophy, when themſelves take into 
their writings the very dregs of it, viz. the groſs Principles of the 
ancient 7257 Superſtition and Jaolatry, did I not remember that they 


are Enthuſiaſts, and follow not the guidance of Reaſon, but the ſtrength 
of Phancy, | 


Jupiter of uodcunque vides, &c. | 
This taken in the courſe Gale, I make no queſtion but it was the 
rand Principle from whence did flow fo many Varieties and Impu- 
rities of the Pagan Superſtition, they fancying they met God in every 
object of their ſenſes; and our exorbitant Exthuſiaſts profeſs, That e- 
very thing is God, in love or wrath : Which, if I underſtand any 
thing, is no better than Atheiſm, For it implies that God is nothing 
elſe Fur the Univerſal Matter of the World, dreſſed up in ſeveral ſhapes 
and forms, in ſundry properties and qualities ; ſome grateful, ſome 
ungrateful; ſome holy, ſome profane; ſome wiſe, ſome ſenſeleſs; ſome 
weak, ſame ſtrong, and the like. But to ſlice God into fo many parts, 
is to wound him and kill him, and to make no God at all. 
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Sz r. XLVIIL 5 
How the Paracelſian Philoſophy juſtifies the Heathens worſhipping of the 


Stars, derogates from the Authority of the Miracles of our Saviour, makes 


the Goſpel ineffectual for the eſtabliſhing of the belief of a God, and 4 
particular Providence, and gratiſies that Ar Atheiſt Vaninus * what 
he moſt of all triumphs in, as ſerving his turn the beſt to elude all Re- 
ligion whatſoever. | | 72 IM 


' A GAIN, how does Paracelſus juſtify the Heathens worſhipping the 
Stars, he making them ſuch knowing, powerful, and compaſſi- 
onate ſpectatours of humane affairs! And why might they not pray 
to them, as Anne Bodenham the Witch did to the Planet Jupiter for the 
curing diſeaſes, if they have ſo much youve and knowledge as to ge- 
nerate men here below, and confer gifts upon them ? For it would be 
no more than asking a man's Father or God-father bleſſing. For it 
it be admitted that any one Nation is begot by the Stars, the Atheiſt 
will aſſuredly aſſume that they are all fo. e 1-3 


Moreover, how ſhall we repair the loſs and damage done to the 


Authority of our bleſſed Saviour his Miracles? whereby not only 


Chriſtianity, but the firſt Fundamentals of all true Religion are emi- 
nently eſtabliſhed, viz. The Diſcovery of a Special and Particular Provi- 


dence 


bal 


89 
. 
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denct of God, and an hope of à life to come. For if: the Stars can make 
ſuch living creatures of prepared Matter that have ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding, which yet have no immortal Souls, but wholly return into 
dead Matter again, Why is it not ſo with men as well as them? 
And if they can contributè the pgwer of ſuch onder - working wiſt 
dom as was in Moſes and in Chrift,: or What is ſo very nigh to it, 
hat footſteps: do there remain of proof that there is any God or Spi- 
its ? for all is thus reſolvable into the power of the Stars. A thing 
that that zealous and induſtrious Atheiſt Ceſar Haninus triumphs in ex- 
ceedingly, in his Amphitheatrum æternæ Providentiæ; where hie Cites ſe-- 
veral Aſtrological paſſages out of Cardan, under pretence to refute them, 
in which he fetches the Original of thoſe eminent Law-givers, Moſes, 
Chriſt; and Mabomet, from the influence of the Stars. 
The Law of Moſes is from Saturn, fays Cardan; that of Chriſt from: 


Jupiter and Mercury, that of Mahomet from Sal and Mars; the Law of 


the Idol aters from the Moon and Marr. 8 10 39:7 6B Aniban 188! 
And in another place Cardan imputes that ſweetnels,: and meekneſs 


and wiſdom, and eloquence that was in our Saviour, whereby he 


was able to diſpute in the Temple at twelve years of age, to the infſu- 
ence of Jupiter. oo | "A MY 
Pomponatias alſo acknowledges the wiſdom and miracles of Chriſt, 


but refers all to the Stars; a man as far lapſed into Hrhtiſm, I conceive, 


as Vaninus himſelf : ſo that theſe wild Fancies of the Euthuſiaſts are in 


truth the chief Props or Shelters that Atheiſts uphold or defend them- 
ſelves by. But how fanciful and confounded an account there is of *Sce my Ex- 
Aſtrology, let any Man that has patience, as well as ſobriety of reaſon, oy Che 


* 


That Paracelſus aud his followers are neither Atheiſtical nor Diabolical; 
and what makes the Chymiſt ordinarily ſo pitiful a Philoſopher. 
Do not ſpeak theſe thlkggs as if I thought either Paracelſus or his 
L followers thus Atheiltial, but to ſhew their. Phantaſtry and Enthaſi- 
a/m, they ſo hotly pretending to matters of Chriſtianity and Religion, 
and yet handling them fo groſly and indiſcreetly, blurring out any gariſh 
foolery that comes into their mind, though it he quite contrary to the 
Analogie of Faith, nor has any ſhew of ground in ſolid Reaſon, only to 
make themſelves to be ſtared upon and wondred at by the World. 

But the Event of it is, that as ſome admire them, ſo others -execrate 
them, as Men of an impious and diabolical Spirit. Which I confeſs I 
think too harſh a cenſure, well-meaning Men being lyable to Melancholy 
and Lunacies as well as to Agues and burning Fevers.  Yeta Man ſhould 
be ſo far off from thinking the better of any diſcovery of Truth by an 
Enthuſiaſtick ſpirit, that he {hould rather for that very cauſe ſuſpect it; 

cauſe that Temper that makes men Euthuſiaſtical is the greateſt ene- 
my to Reaſen, it being more thick and muddy, and therefore once 

b ; heated, 
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SECT. XI VIII. 


object of their ö 
very thing is God, in love or wrath: Which, if I underſtand an 


weak, ſome ſtrong, and the like. But to ſlice God into fo man 


foppiſh and ridiculous conceptions, but inſinuate ſuch dangerous And 
miſchievous Opinions, as ſupplant and deſtroy the very Fundamentals 


of Chriſtian Religion. 


For I appeal to any man, What is nearer to ancient Paganiſm than 
what this bold writer has uttered cgncerning the Stars? or what San- 
cuary fo ſafe for the Atheiſt that derides and eludes all Religion, as 


ſuch 4 miraculous influence of the Heavens, as Paracelſus deſcribes in his 


Scientia Aſtronomica ? Wherefore I ſhould be very much amaz'd at the 
Madneſs and Inconſiſtency of him and his Followers, who have ever 
and anon a fling againſt Heat hen Philoſophy, when themſelves take into 
their writings the very dregs of it, viz. the groſs Principles of the 
ancient Pagan Superſtition and Idolatry, did I not remember that they 
are Enthuſiaſts and follow not the guidance of Reaſon, but the ſtrength 
of Phancy, | 3 
oy Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, &c. 
This taken in the courſe Caſe, I make no queſtion but it was the 


grand Principle from whence did flow fo many Varieties and Impu- 


rities of the & ax Superſtition, they fancying they met God in ever 
enſes; and our exorbitant Euthuſiaſts profeſs, That e- 


thing, is no better than Atheiſm, For it implies that God is nothing 
elſe Fur the Univerſal Matter of the World, dreſſed up in ſeveral ſhapes 


and forms, in ſundry properties and qualities; ſome grateful, ſome 


ungrateful; ſome holy, ſome profane; ſome wiſe, ſome ſenſeleſs; ſome 


k 8 y parts, 
is to wound him and kill him, and to make no God at all. | 
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- 9 1 E r. XLVIII. 
How the Paracelſian Philoſophy juſtifies the Heathens worſhipping of the 


Stars, derogates from the Authority of the Miracles of our Saviour, makes 

the Goſpel ineffectual for the eſtabliſhing of the belief of a God, and 4 
particular Providence, and gratifies that profeſs Atheiſt Vaninus in what 
he moſt of all triumphs in, as ſerving his turn the beſt to elude all Re- 
ligion whatſoever. 5 


' A GAIN „ how does Paracelſus juſtify the Heathens worſhipping the 
Stars, he making them ſuch knowing, powerful, and compaſſi- 
onate ſpectatours of humane affairs / And why might they not pray 


to them, as Anne Bodenham the Witch did to the Planet Jupiter ſor the 
curing diſeaſes, if they have ſo much power and knowledge as to ge- 


nerate men here below, and confer gifts upon them? For it would be 
no more than asking a man's Father or God - ſather bleſſing. For if 
it be admitted that any one Nation is begot by the Stars, the Atheiſt 
will aſſuredly aſſume that they are all ſo. F 
Moreover, how ſhall we repair the loſs and damage done to the 
Authority of our bleſſed Saviour his Miracles? whereby not only 
Chriſtianity, but the firſt Fundamentals of all true Religion are emi- 
nently eſtabliſhed, viz. The Diſcovery of 4 Special and Particular Provi- 


aence 
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dence of God, and an hope of a life to come. For if:the Stars can make 
ſuch living creatures of prepared Matter that have ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding, which yet have no immortal Souls, but wholly return into 
dead Matter again, why is it not ſo with men as well as them? 
And if they can contribute the power of 11 uch wonder - working wist 
dom as was in Moſes and in Chriſt, or what is ſo very nigh to it, 
what footſteps do there remain of proof that there is any God or Spi- 
rits? 1 for all is thus reſolvable into the power of the Stars. A thing 
that that zealous and induſtrious Atheiſt Ceſar Vaninus triumphs in ex- 
ceedingly, in his Amphitheatrum æternæ Providentiæ; where he Cites ſe- 
veral Aſtrological paſſages out of Cardan, under pretence to refute them, 
in which he fetches the Original of thoſe eminent Law-givers, Moſes, 
Chriſt, and Mabomet, from the influence of the Sarg. 
The Law of Moſes is from Saturn, ſays Cardan; that of Chriſt from. 
Jupiter and Mercury, that of Mahomet from Sol and Mars; the Law of 
the Idolaters from the Moon and Marg... 
And in another place Cardan imputes that ſweetnels, and meekneſs, 
and wiſdom, and eloquence that was in our Saviour, whereby he 
was able to diſpute in the Temple at twelve years of age, to the influ- 
ence of Jupiter. 8 Ir 5 4,8 
Pomponat ius alſo acknowledges the wiſdom and miracles of Chriſt, 
but refers all to the Stars; a man as far lapſed into Atheiſin, I conceive, 
as Vaninus himſelf : ſo that theſe wild Fancies of the Euthuſiaſts are in 
truth the chief Props or Shelters that Atheiſts uphold or defend them- 


ſelves by. * But how fanciful and confounded an account there is of · See my Ex: 
Aſtrology, let any Man that has patience, as well as ſobriety of reaſon, Plan of the 


judge. 


That Paracelſus aud his followers are neither Atheiſtical nor Diabolical; 
and what makes the Chymiſt ordinarily ſo pitiful a Philoſopher. 
1 Do not ſpeak theſe thiggs as if T thought either Paracelſus or his 
| followers thus Atheilſti&al, but to ſhew their. Phantaſtry and Enthaſi- 
«/m, they ſo hotly pretending to matters of Chriſtianity and Religion, 
and yet handling them fo grolly and indiſcreetly, blurring out any gariſh 
toolery that comes into their mind, though it be quite contrary to the 
Analogie of Faith, nor has any ſhew of ground in ſolid Reaſon, only to 
make themſelves to be ſtared upon and Wondred at by the World. 
But the Event of it is, that as ſome admire them, ſo others execrate 
them, as Men of an impious and diabolical Spirit. Which I confeſs I 
think too harſh a cenſure, well-meaning Men being lyable to Melancholy 
and Lunacies as well as to Agues and burning Fevers, Let a Man ſhould 
be ſo far off from thinking the better of any diſcovery of Truth by an 
Enthuſiaſtick ſpirit, that he ſhould rather for that very cauſe ſuſpect it; 
becauſe that Temper that makes men Euthuſiaſtical is the greateſt ene- 
my to Reaſon, it being more thick and muddy, and therefore once 
1. 1 heated, 
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heated, intoxicates them like Wize in the muſte, and is more likelv 
do fill their Brains full of odd fancies, than with any true 5 bf 
Philoſophy. Qt” 4 | 
But men of a+ purer blood and finer ſpirits are not ſo obnoxious to 
this diſtemper: For this is the moſt natural ſeat of ſublimer Reaſon: 
whetias' that more Mechanical kind of Genius that loves to be tum. 
bling off, and trying tricks with the Matter, (which they call mating 
Experiments) when deſire of knowledge has ſo heated: it, that it takes 
upon it to become Architectonical, and fly above its ſphere, it commits 
the wildeſt hallucinations imaginable, that material or corporeal fa 
egregiouſly fumbling in more' ſubtile and ſpiritual ſpeculations. * 
This is that that commonly makes the Cmiſt ſo pitiful a Philoſy. 
pher, who, from the narrow inſpection of ſome few toys in his own 
art, conceives himſelf able to give a reaſon. of all things in Divinity 
and Nature; as ridiculous a project in my judgment, as that of his, 
that finding a piece of a broken Oar on the ſand, bufied his brains a- 
| bove all meaſure to contrive it into an entire Ship. 4 


* * — 


* 1 * _— 
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The Write, of this Diſcuur ſe 10 foe to either Theoſophiſt or Chymiſt, on- 
9e extafes himſelf from being over- credulous in reg ard F either. 


IHA I have hitherto ſpoken I would have fo underſtood, as 
OY coming from one that neither contemns the well-meaning of 
the Theo/ophiſt, nor diſſallows of the induſtry of the Chymi/t; but I 
ſhall ever excuſe my ſelf from giving any credit to either, any further 
than ſome luſty Miracle, tranſcendent Medicine, or folid Reaſon ſhall 
extort from me. | 1 
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Ihe Cure of Enthuſiaſm by Temperance, Humility, and Reaſon. 


WE have ſpoken of the K/nds of Enthuſiaſm ſo far as we held it 
| {erviceable for our deſign, we ſhall now touch upon the Cure 
of this Diſeaſe, Where having all pretence to the knowledge of Phy- 
ſick, or acquaintance with the Apothecary's ſhop, we ſhall ſet down 
only ſuch things as fall under a Moral or Theological conſideration, giv- 
ing only inſtructions for the guidance of a man's life, in reference 
to this grand error of Enthuſiaſm: which a ſober man cannot well 
determine whether it be more ridiculous, or deplorable and miſchiev- 
ous. | | 
Now the moſt ſovereign Medicine that I know againſt it, is this Dia- 
trion, or Compoſition of Three excellent Ingredients, to Wit, Temperance, 
Humility, and Reaſon; which as I do not deſpair but that it ma) 
recoyer thoſe that are ſomewhat far gone in this Enthuſuſtic 
oy | | | | 7 1 
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diſtemper, ſo I am confident that it will not fail to prevent it in them 
that are not as yet conſiderably ſmitten. 1 N 4 
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What is meant by Temperance. 


Y Temperance I underſtand a meafurable Abſtinence from all hot 
Þ « heightning meats or drinks, as alfo from all venerous plea- 
ures and tactual delights of the Body, from all ſoftneſs and effeminacy ; 
a conſtant and peremptory adheſion to the perfecteſt degree of Chaſtit 
in the ſingle life, and of Continency in wedlock, that can be attain” 
to. For it is plain in ſundry examples of : Enthuſiaſm above-named, 
that che more hidden and lurking fumes of Laſt had tainted the Phan- 
cies of thoſe Pretenders to Prophecy and Inſpiration. 1771 

We will add alſo to theſe, Moderate exerciſe of Body, and ſeaſona- 
ble taking of the freſh air, and due and diſcreet uſe of Devotion, 
whereby the Blood is ventilated and purged from dark oppreſſing va- 
pours; which a temperate diet, if not faſting, muſt alſo accompany: 
or elſe the more hot and zealous our addreſſes are, the more likely 
they are to bring miſchief upon our own heads, they raiſing the fe- 
culency of our intemperance into thoſe more precious parts of the Bo- 
dy, the Braius and Animal Spirits, and fo intoxicating the Mind with 
fury and wildaels. | | 
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What is meant by Humility, and the great advantage thereof for 
| Wiſdom "and Kyonledge. * 


Y Humility T underſtand an entire Submiſſion to the will of God 

in all things, a deadneſs to all ſelſ-excellency and pre-eminency 
before others, a perfect Privation of all deſire of ſingularity, or at- 
tracting of the eyes of men upon a man's own perſon, as little to re- 
liſh a mars own praiſe or glory in the world as if he had never been 
born into it; but to be wholly contented with this one thing, that 
his Will is a ſubduing to the Will of God, and that with thankfulneſs 
and reverence he doth receive whatever Divine Providence brings upon 
him, be it ſweet or ſour, with the hair, or againſt it, it is all one to 
him; for what he cannot avoid, it is the gift of God to the world, in 
order to a greater good. 

But here I muſt confeſs, that he that is thus affected, as he ſeeks 
no knowledge to pleaſe himſelf, ſo he cannot avoid being the mo# 
knowing man that is. For he 1s ſurrounded with the beams of Divine 
Wiſdom, as the low depreſſed Earth with the rays of the Stars; his 
deeply and profoundly hambled Soul being as it were the Centre of all 
heavenly illuminations, as this little globe of the Earth is of thoſe cele- 
ſtial influences. I profeſs I ſtand amaz'd while I conſider the — 
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advantages of a Mind thus ſubmitted to the Divine Will, how calm, 
how comprehenſive, how quick and ſenſible ſhe is, how free, how 
ſagacious, of how tender a touch and judgment ſhe is in all things. 
Whenas Pride and ſtrong deſire ruffles the Mind into uneven wa ves 
and boiſterous fluctuations, that the eternal light of Reaſon concerning 
either Nature or Life, cannot imprint its perfect and diſtin& image 
or character there; nor can fo ſubtil and delicate motions and im. 
preſſions be ſenſible to the Underſtanding diſturbed and agitated in 
ſo violent a ſtorm. | 55 . 
That man therefore who has got this Humble frame of Spirit, which 
js of ſo mighty concernment for acquiring all manner of Wiſdom, as 
well Natural as Divine, cannot poſſibly be ſo fooliſh as to be miſta. 
ken in that. which is the genuine reſult of a contrary temper ; and 
fuch is that of Enthuſiaſm, that putts up men into an opinion that they 
have a more than ordinary influence from God that aQs upon their 
Spirits, and that he deſigns them by ſpecial appointment to be new 
Prophets, nem Law-givers, new Davids, new Meſſtaſes, and what not? 
when it is nothing but the working of the Old man in them in a fanati- 
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What meant by Reaſon, and what the danger of leaving that Guide; as al- 
Jo the miſtake of them that expect the Spirit ſhould not ſuggeſt ſuch things 


as are rational. 


Y Reaſoz I underſtand fo ſettled and cautious a Compoſure of 
Mind as will ſuſpect every high-flown and forward Fancy that 
endeavours to carry away the aſſent before deliberate examination; 
ſhe not enduring to be gulled by the vigour or gariſhneſs of the re- 
preſentation, nor at all to be born down by the weight or ſtrength 
of it; but patiently to try it by the known Faculties of the Soul, which 
are either the Common notions that all men in their wits agree upon, 
or the 8 of outward Senſe, or elſe a clear and diſtinèt Deducliaon 
from theſe. 1 
F Whatever is not agreeable to theſe three is Fancy, which teſtifies 
nothing of the Truth or e got of any thing, and therefore ought 
not, nor cannot be aſſented to by any Yar mad-men or fools. 

And thoſe that talk ſo loud of that higher Principle, The Spirit, with 
excluſion of thele, betray their own ignorance ; and while they 
would, by their wild Rhetorick, diſſwade men from the uſe of their 
Rational faculties, under pretence of expeQation of an higher and 
more glorious Light, do as madly, in my mind, as if, a company of 
men travailing by night with links, torches, and lanthorns, ſome ri. 
ous Orator amongſt them ſhould, by his wonderful ſtrain of Eloquence, 
ſo befool them into a miſconceit of their preſent condition, comparing 
of it with the ſweet and chearful ſplendor of the day, as thereby to 
cauſe them, through impatience and indignation, to beat out their 
links and torches, and break a- pieces their lanthoras againſt the ground, 

| an 
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and ſo-chuſe rather to foot it in the dark, with hazard of knocking 
their noſes againſt the next Tree they meet, and tumbling into the 
next ditch, than to. continue the uſe of thoſe convenient lights, that 
they had in their ſober temper prepared for the ſafety of their journey, 

But rhe Euthuſiaſt's miſtake is not only in leaving his preſent Guide 
before he has a better, but in having a falſe notion of him he does ex- 

&. For aſſuredly that Spirit of Illumination which reſides in the 
Souls of the fairhful, is a Principle of the pureſt Reaſon that is commu- 
nicable to the humane Nature. And what this Spirit has, he has 
from Chriſt, (as Chriſt himſelf witneſſeth) who is the Eternal a4y&;, 
the all-comprehending Wiſdom and Reaſon of God, wherein he ſees 
through the Natures and Ideas of all things, with all their reſpects of 
Dependency and Independency, Congruity and Incongruity, or what- 
ever Habitude they have one to another, with one continued glance 
at once. 

Whatever of Intellectual light is communicated to us, is derived from 
hence, and is in us Particular Reaſon, or Reaſon in Succeſſion, or by piece- 
meal. Nor is there any thing the holy Spirit did ever ſuggeſt to an 
man but it was agreeable to, if not demonſtrable from hea we call 

Reaſon. And to be thus perſwaded, how, powerful a Curb it will be 
upon the exorbitant. impreſſions and motions of Melancholy and Enthu- 
ſiaſin, I leave it to any man to judge. e 
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S's cr. LEV. I 
Turther Helps againſt Enthuſia ſo. 8 


To cheſe three notable and more general Helps, we might add 
ſome particular Conſiderations Whereby we may keep off this 
Enthuſiaſtical pertinacity from our ſelves, or diſcover it when it has 
taken hold upon others. As for. example; if any man ſhall. pretend 
to the diſcovery of a Truth by Inſpiration, that is of no good uſe or 
conſequence to the Church of God, it is to me little leſs than a De- 
monſtration that he is Fanatical. If he heaps up Falſhoods as well as 
Truths, and pretends to be #xſpired in all, it is to me an Evidence he is 
inſpired in none of thoſe Myſteries he offers to the world. 
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8s r. LVL 
Of the raiſed language of 2 s, and of what may extraordinarily 
fall fro ee 


m them. 


THERE are certain advantages alſo that Enthuſiaſts have, which 

5 are to be taken notice of, whereby they have impoſed upon 

may; as, That they have ſpoken very raiſedly and divinely, which 

molt certainly has happen'd to ſundry perſons a little before they 

have grown ſtark mad; and that they may hit of ſomething extraor- 

dinary is no pledge of the truth of the reſt. _ wary 
Bb 3 For 
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be deny' d, That one, by the ſtroaking of a man's arm that was tlead 
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For this unquiet and tumult uous ſpirit of yr ſhaking their 
cl 


whole bodily frame, is like an Earthquake to one in a dungeon, which 
ſor a imall moment makes the very walls gape and cleave, and ſo 
lets in light for a while at thoſe chinks; but all cloſes up again ſudden. 
ly, and the priſoner is confined to his wonted darkneſs. This therefore 
was a chance in Nature, not a gracious viſit of the Spirit of God. 
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N 8 E c T. LVII. 
Of Enthifraſtick Prophecy thut ordinarily happens to fools and mad. mer 
and the reaſon why ; as alſo why Ecſtatital men foreſee things to come, 
and of the uncertaiyty of Juch Predifftions, © © 


Ereunto you may alſo join the tuck of Prophecy, be it Nr or 
1 waking ; for ſuch things have happen'd to mad-men and ſools, 
and Ariſtotle offers a pretty reaſon that may reach both, u 3 Sd, 
5 Tory & gporrrcinty dh. Jag Ver G- g rey) agrar, I n n uud A. 
To which he alſo adds why Ecftatibal men foreſee future things, 
"Orr ai cinsTar nuviiads 3% evaxxatons d Diopparita\es fend uu ful ui. 
All which intimates thus much, That an alienation of mind, and 


from our own motions, fits as for a reception of impreſſions. from ſomething 


elſe, and fo by a quick ſenſe and touch we may be advertis a, through 4 com- 
munication of motion from the Spirit of the world, what is done at a diſtance, 
or what Cauſes are conſpiring to bring this or that to paſs; which turning 
off again, make the Prediction falſe: For every thing that offers to 
be, does not come into actual Being. Wherefore all theſe Preſages are 
not Sb, r, but may be only Hayriritee H ee Gh, & He they 
are the words of Arxiſtotle, but ſuch as ſome skilful Platoniſt will moſt 


eaſily explain. | 


All that I aim at is this, That Brophecy may ariſe from on this ſide 


of the pure and. infallible Deity, and it is our miſtake that we think 
that what Predictians fall out true, are certainly foreknown by the 


Foreteller. For the preſent confpiracy of Cauſes that ſhoot into the 
vacant mind may corrupt and alter, and be blown away like clouds, 
that at firſt ſeem to aſſure the husbandman of a following rain. 
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That if an Enthuſiaſt ſhould cure ſome difeaſes by touching or flroaking tb 


Do chere is yet a ſtronger allurement than Pyophec to draw on 

belief to the Enthuſiaſt, which is a ſemblance of doing ſome Mi- 
racle, as the curing ſome deſperate diſeaſe; as it happen'd very lately 
in this Nation. For it is very credibly reported, and I think cannot 


and 
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and uſeleſs to him, recover'd it to life and ſtrength. When T heard 
of it, and read ſome few pages of that miraculous Phyſician's wri. 
ting, my judgment was, that tht care was natural, but that his Blood 
and Spirits were boiPd to that height, that it would hazard his Brain: 
which proved true, for he was ſtark mad not very long after. 

There may be very well a ſanative and healing Contagion as well 
as morbid and venomous. And the Spirits of Melancholy men being 
more mafſy and ponderous, when they are fo highly refined and a- 
ctuated by a more than ordinary heat and vigour of the Body, may 
prove a ve bi powerful Elixir, Nature having out-done the uſual pre- 


tences of Chymiſtry in this caſe. 
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ada 8 EC T. LIX. 
Of the Willing neff and Patience to ſuffer in Enthuſiaſts. 


JHETR Williagneß alſo to ſuffer, or Patience in ſuffering may 
ſeem to give an extraordinary Teſtimony to ſome Enthuſiaſts, 
25 if there were ſomething Divine or Supernatural in them. But ad- 
miration will abate, if we conſider how paſſionately ſome abhor from 
the ſenſe of Pleaſare, accounting it the Summum malum, the greateſt 
evil. For which Paradox Antiſthenes is noted in * Aulus Gellias, as al-. Nod. 4rtict 
fo for his ſuitable Motto, Merdlw wana d jd, as if down- right Mad.-lib. 9. cap. 3. 
ſi were more tolerable than it. Others there are who, according to 
mere Complexion, love to conflict with troubles and dangers: ſuch 
as thoſe are who undergo Warfares and Sea- voyages with a natural 
delight. Others make it their ſtudy, and pride themſelves in it, to 
become infenfible of pain, or to bear it as if they were not at all af- 
fected by it; inſomuch that the Condition has paſſed into a term of 
Art amongſt the Stoicłs, who call this pours Ard dos and *Arvarynoia, 
But this is nothing but a Spartan obfirmation of Mind, back'd with 
the ſenſe of ſhame, a deſire of glory, or the contentment of being 
conſcious to themſelves of their own Stoutneſs and tolerance. Of 
which a notorious Inſtance is that of the Lacedæmonian Lad, who, ha v- 
ing conceaPd a Fox under his coat, would not cry out, though he was 
a gnawing of his very entrailss. 
 Anaxarchwshis pain, though it ſeems not ſo ſharp, yet his courage 
appears as great; in that he could Philoſophize ſo freely while he was, 
the cruelty-of Archelaus, braying in a mortar ; whence he cry*d out 
in the midſt of their thumpings upon him, II, U Avatdpe SORE, Nonnus jn f 
„ ee ny "ardZapxor- adding therein wit to his philoſophy, and com- egg, 1:4. 
Paring his Body to the Sack, but making his Soul as good as abſent, upon Fac 
and the Sack empty, by her profefſed inſenſibleneſs of the ſtrokes, Nazianzen's 
and W in what befel the Body: Which yet notwith- % feln 
ſtanding, ſetting aſide his natural ſurmiſe of the Soul's Immortality, 24. jars, 
was nothing bu: ſullen and inconſiderate Stoiciſm; for his Body had 
then more reaſon to defy their blows than his Soul, ſhe alone being 
capable of ſenſe and pain. So that the ſpecial ſupport of his Mind 
was but an inveterate error and fancy. How 
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| Rariocination were ſolid, it would follow, That there were nothing true 


A 


How Wrath and Indignation will alſo hold up the Spirits againſt Fear 
and Pain, is ſeen in that brief Inſtance of Theano, who being forcibly 
urged to betray the ſecrets of her Country, bit out her tongue, and 
ſpit it at the faceof the Tyrant. Theſe are examples evident enough 
of that affected, and not altogether unattainable power of Indolency 
amongſt the Heathen. T | 

What to call that which Gellius reports of a certain Gladiator of 
Ceſar's, who would laugh when his wounds were a drying and cleanſ- 
ing, I know not: for it ſeems more than a ſimple *araaynote, or Indo- 
lentia. But out of theſe Examples and Conſiderations it is manifeſt, 
That there is no ſuch divinity or ſupernatural holineſs in the ſtoutly 
and peremptorily bearing of 8 nor any neceſſity of a Divine al- 
ſiſtance therein. Either ſimple Reſolution of mind upon ſome im- 
bibed Dogma, or the power of ſome concealed Paſſion may enable 
them to bear up againſt all. 8 

And yet theſe are but ſmall things in compariſon of what the Ex- 
thuſiaſt is armed with, upon the account of his peculiar condition, 
For beſides that his very Complexion makes him tiff, inflexible, and 
unyielding, (for there is no Temper ſo ſturdy and peremptory as Me- 
lancholy is, even in caſes more diſpenſable) there is yet a further force 
added thereto from the ſtrong conceit he has of bein inſpired, and 
conſequently of. his Cauſe being infallibly good : For this tends natuy- 
rally to the making of him invincible in his Sufferings, he being con- 
ſcious to himſelf both of the firm goodneſs of his Cauſe, as he con- 
ceives, and of the indiſpenſableneſs of his duty in adhering thereto. 
To which you may add the certain expeQation of future glory and 
happineſs for his Martyrdom. So plain it is that there is nothing ſu- 
pernatural or miraculous in the caſe. 


CE 
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That the reſolved Sufferings for miſlaken points in Religion is no good Ar- 
|  gument againſt the truth of all Religion. 


YF Muſt confeſs that an ordinary reflexion upon this reſolvedneſſi of /uf- 

ering to the utmoſt extremity in perſons that are thus miſtaken 
in the points they ſuffer for, cannot but make ſuch as are Atheiſti- 
cally inclined, ſubject to think, That there is no Truth nor Certainty 
at all in Religion; ſince that where men ſeem to themſelves ſo certain, 
that they dare, and do actually pawn their lives upon it, yet they are 
ſo groſly miſtaken. And it is plain they are fo, in that perſons of 


contrary perſwaſions ſuffer with the like confidence, and to the like 


extremity, chuſing rather to leave their lives than their Opinions and 
Party. Which is found true both in Jews, Mahometans, Papiſts, and 
Proteſtants. © 7 

This indeed at firſt fight bears no ſmall ſhew of Reaſon; but if more 
nearly look'd into, will prove but a weak and ſorry Sophiſm. For if this 


in 
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in Philoſophy neither. For aſſuredly Men are as firmly perſuaded con- 
trary ways in the ſame points there, as they are in Religion; and there 
— 15 but one part true. But that they are not fo perſuaded of the 
matter that they will die for it, is not becauſe they do not as firmly 
believe their Opinions in Philoſophy, but becauſe there is no obliga- 
tion of Conſcience and an Eternal intereſt founded in them as there 
is in Religion. Otherwiſe if it were a conſcientious point of Re- 
ligion to be a Copernican, Dr or Ariſtotelean, in reference to 
the Syſtem of the World; I think there is no qneſtion to be 
made but there would be Martyrs for them all, at leaſt for two 
of them; the one being ſo exquiſitely conſonant to Reaſon, the o-. 
ther ſo groſsly accommodated to Senſe. gelt 3 


* 


Beſides, I cannot byt note, That ir is very low and unphiloſo- 
hical in theſe Atheiſtical Wits, to make their Appeal concerning 
theſe noble Theoremes of the Exiſtence of God and the Truth of Re- 
ligion to ſo petty a Court of Judicature as mere Humane Teſtimony. 
For ſuch in their arguing do they make their Sufferings of Mar- 
tyrs in oppoſite Religions, and fancy their laying down their lives 
but as the laying of great wagers. Which Topick ſome have Sar- 
caſtically called the Argument of Fools. 8 
But whatever force Humane Teſtimony hath, in theſe Caſes, it is 
ſo far from ſerving the Atheiſt's turn, that it makes againſt him. 
For admit that _ theſe Anti-Martyrs (as I may fo call them) give 
_ witneſs ſingly one againſt another, yet they jointly give witneſs a- 
gainſt the Atheiſt, ſealing it with their Blood, That there is a God, 
and a Life to come. Which I take not to be only the Effect of 
Education, but of a natural Sagacit) in the better ſort of Men, and 
a proneneſs in them to think ſo: Which being further ſtrengthened 
by the inſtitutes of Religion, eſpecially ſo clear and convictive as 
Chriſtianity, may very well get the power of engaging a Man's Con- 
ſcience to lay down his life even for ſuch things as mere Education has 
impreſſed upon him, or ſome Melancholy conceit. But the firm bot- 
tom and ſupport of all, and that without which they would nor ſuf- 
fer for any thing, is the ſincere and unſhaken belief That there is a God, 
and an Happineſs to be expected after this Life, Whereupon the Conſci- 
ence being ſcrupulous, and not daring to act or aſſent to ſuch things 
as it may be ſhe only ſtrongly ſuſpects to be evil or falſe, chuſes rhe 
/#fer way for her main intereſt, namely, rather to ſuffer than to fin, 
So that it is not ſo much the firm belief of theſe things they ſuf- 
fer for ſuppoſe either Papiſt or Proteſtant) as the care of doing no- 
thing that they ſuſpect is ſinful, which makes them undergo Martyrdow. 
 Whence the very ground of the Atheiſt's Paralogiſm is alſo found 
invalid. Nor is it plain from their ſuffering that they are ſo firm and 
determinate in the points they ſuffer for that are falſe. But admit 
the Enthuſiaſt be, Fanaticiſm is but a diſeaſe of Religion, and implies 
no more that there is no Religion, than Madzeff that there is no Rea- 
Jon, or any Corporeal D;/eaſe, that there is no ſuch thing as Health, or 
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aa humane Boay in the world. 
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thuſiaſm, I think we ſhall 
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| Of the remote Notions, myſterious Style, and moving Eloguence 
rio 6 of Enthuſiaſts. 8. 


| —_— f N | * | 
Hatever credit the Enthuſiaſt may conciliate to himſelf, from his 
72 Eloquence, his myſterious Style, and unexpetted notions, 


they are eaſi ly to be reſolved into that Principle of Melancholy above. 


named, the ſenſe of which Complexion. is ſo deep and vigorous, that 


it cannot fail to inable the Tongue to tell her ſtory. with a great deal 
of life and affection; and the Imagination is ſo extravagant, that it is 


far eaſier for her to ramble abroad, and fetch in ſome odd skue con- 
ceit from a remote obſcure corner, than, to think of what is nearer, 
and more ordinarily intelligible  __ ko 1 

But theſe things are ſo fully and plainly comprehended in thoſe 
General Cauſes of Enthuſiaſm we have already declared, beſides what 
we have particularly touch'd upon before, that it will not be worth 
our labour to inſiſt any longer upon them. When we have ſatisfy'd 
a Scruple or two 2 what we have ſaid of Melancholy and En. 


re ſhall have omitted nothing materially pertinent 
to this preſent Speculation, ns | 
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8 2 C T. LXII. | 
How we ſhall diſtinguiſh betwixt pure Religion and Complexion. 


n 
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ND the firſt is, How we can diſtinguiſh betwixt Religion and 
Melancholy, we having attributed ſo notable Effects thereunto. 


The ſecoud is, Whether we have not revis'd and vilified all Enthuſiaſm 
whatſoever, and invited men to a cold Phariſaical ſtupidity and act- 


ing, merely according to an outward letter, without an inward te- 
ſtimony of life. Pt 

The meaning of the firſt Scruple muſt be reſtrain'd to ſuch things 
as in their externals are laudable and approvable, viz. whether ſu 
as they be out of a Divine or Natural principle? whether from God or 
Complexion? For in thoſe things that are at their very firſt view diſ- 
cern'd to be culpable, it is plain that they are not from God. 

I anſwer therefore, That there are three main diſcriminations be- 
twixt the Spirit and the moſt Specious Complexion. The firſt is, That 
that Pzety or Goodneſs which is from the Spirit of God is aniverſal, extir- 
pating every vice, and omitting nothing that is truly a divine virtue. 

The ſecond is, A belief of thoſe holy Oracles comprehended in the 


Old and New Teſtament, they being rightly interpreted; and parti- 


cularly of that Article, That Jeſus Chriſt, even he that died on the 
Croſs at Jeruſalem betwixt two thieves, is the Son of God, Soveraign of 


men and Angels, that he in his own perſon {hall come again to judge 
the quick and the dead. 15 
The 
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That the devotional Enthuſlaſm of holy and ſincere Souls has not at all 
been taxed in all this Diſcourſe. = 


O the Second ſcruple.I anſwer, That there has not one word 
| all this time been ſpoken againſt that true and warrantable En- 
 thuſiaſm of devour and holy Souls, who are ſo ſtrangely tranſported 
in that vehement Love ny ag towards God, and that unexpreſſible 
Joy and Peace they find in him. For they are modeſt enough and ſober 
in all this, they _— no other thing to the world than what 
others may experience in themſelves, and what is plainly ſet down in 
the holy Scriptures, Fhat the Kingdom of God is Righteouſneſs, and Peace, 
and Y in the Holy G hoſt. 1 a 

But in none of theſ2 things do they pretend to. equalize themſelves 
to Chriſt, whom God has exalted above Men and Angels, but do 
profes the © Ticacy of his Spirit in them, to the praiſe and glory of 
God, and the comfort and incouragement of their drooping Neigh- 
bour. But what is above this, without evident Reaſon or a Miracle, 
is moſt juſtly deemed to proceed from no Supernatural aſſiſtance, but 
from ſome Hypochonariacal diſtemper. ora 

And what I have faid in behalf of Chriſtians, is in its meaſure due 
to thoſe diviner fort of Philoſophers, ſuch as Plato and Plotinus, whom 
you ſhall find, upon the more than ordinary ſenſible viſits of the di- 
vine Love and Beauty deſcending into their enraviſhed Souls profeſs 
themſelves no leſs moved than the ſenſe of ſuch expreſſions as: theſe 
will bear, a S Cari, yJurigy, OT erh est · To ſuch Enthu- 
ſiaſm as this, which is but the triumph of the Soul of man inebriated, 


as it were, with the delicious ſenſe of the divine life, that bleſſed * 


Root and Original of all holy wiſdom and virtue, I muſt declare my 
ſelf as much a friend, as I am to the vulgar fanatical Enthuſiaſm a 


profeſſed enemy. And eternal ſhame ſtop his mouth that will dare 


to deny, but that the fervent love of God, and of the pulchritude of 
virtue, will afford the ſpirit of man more joy and triumph than ever 
was taſted in any luſtful pleaſure, which the pen of unclean Wits do 
fo highly magnify both in Verſe and Proſe. * Py 
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TOreover, for thoſe Rapturous and Enthuffaſtical affections even 
them that are truly good and pions, it cannot be deny'd but that 
the fewel of them is uſually natural or contr «ted Melancholy ; which an 
man may perceive that is Religious, unleſs his Soul and Body be blend. 
ed together, and there be a contuſion of all; as it is in miſtaken Ex- 
ah 1 7 that impute that to God which is proper to Nature. 

But Melancholy uſually aiſpoſes, and the Mind perfet?s the action 
through the power of the Spirit. And a wiſe and holy man knows 
how to make uſe of his opportunity, according to that Monition of 
the Apoſtle, F a man be ſad, let him pray ;. if chearful, let him Ing 
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i UT there is alſo a peculiar advantage in Melancholy for Divine 


a. Sperulations And yet the Myſteries that reſult from thence are 


no more to be ſuſpected of proving mere Fancies, becauſe they may 


occaſionally ſpring from ſuch a Conſtitution, than Mathematical Truths 
are, who owe their birth to a Mathematical Complexion ; which is as 


truly a complexion, as the Religious complexion 1s, and yet no ſober 


man will deny the truth of her Theorems. And as it would be a 
fond and improper thing to affirm that ſuch a Complexioz teaches a 
man -Mathematicks,. ſo it would alſo be to affirm that Melancholy is the 
only mother of Religion. 
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How it comes to paſs that men are ſo nimble and dexterous in finding the 
truth in ſome things, and ſo flow and heavy in other ſome ; and that the 
 aulneſs of the Atheiſt®s perception in Divine matters is no argument a- 
gainſt the truth of Religion. OW 


BUN moſt certain it is, and Obſervation will make it good, That 
D the Souls of men, while they are in theſe mortal Bodies, are as fo 
many Priſoners immured in ſeveral priſons, with their ſingle loop- 
holes looking into ſeveral quarters, and therefore are able to pronounce 
no turther than their proper proſpect will give them leave. So the 
ſeveral Complexions of mens Bodies diſpoſe or invite them to an _ 

au⸗ 
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and happy diſcovery of ſome things, when yet notwithſtanding if you 
confer with them concerning other-ſome, that lie not within their 
proſpe&, or the limits of their natural Genius, they will be enforced 
either to acknowledge their ignorance; or, if they will take upon 
them to judge, (which is the more frequent) they will abundantly 


diſcover their error and miſtake. 02 

Which ſometimes ſeem ſo groſs and invincible, that a man may 
juſtly ſuſpect that they want not only the patience, but even the 
power of contemplating of ſome Objects, as being not able to frame 
any conception of what they are requir'd to think of: And ſuch are 


the duller ſort of Atheiſts, that rank the notion of a Spirit, and conſe- 


quently of a God, in the liſt of Inconſiſtencies and ridiculous Nomſenſe. 
Wherein though they ſeek to reproach Religion, they ſeem to me main 
to ſhame themſelves, their Athen being very eaſie to be parallePd wit 
Enthuſiaſm in this regard. For as ſome Enuthuſiaſts being found plainly 
mad in ſome one thing, have approved themſelves ſober enough in the 
reſt; fo theſe Atheiſts, though they ſhew a tolerable wit and acuteneſs 
in _—_ matters, yet approve themſelves ſufficiently flow and heavy 
in thus. » * 3 7 | | 


SECT. LXVIL 


That the Enthuſiaſt, though he be neceſſarily aſſaulted by his own C omplex- 


ion, yet not irreſiſtibly ; and that therefore the guilt of his extravagancies 
es at his own door. 


Have now, with that briefneſs I intended, run through the Nature, 
Cauſes, Kinds, and Cure of Enthuſiaſm, and looking conſiderately 
back on the Stage I have gone, fanſy all my ſteps perfect, unleſs in 
that part that concerns the Cauſes of this Diſtemper, whoſe enu— 
meration may ſeem defectuous, in that I have omitted the aCtivi- 
ty of the Devil, and the wiltul wickedneſs of the Mind of man, but 
reſolved all into Complexion, or preſent temper, or rather diſtemper 
of the body ariſing from natural cauſes that neceſſarily act thereupon. 
Whence men may judge my Diſcourſe as well an excuſe for, as a diſ- 
covery of this Diſeaſe of Enthuſiaſm. 1 ä 
But anſwer, That though theſe cauſes do act neceſſarily upon tlie 
body, and the body neceſſarily upon the Mind, yet they do not act 
irreſiſtibly, unleſs a man have brought himſelf to ſuch a weakneſs b 
his own fault; as he that by his intemperance has caſt himſelf into 
a Fever, who then fatally becomes ſubject to the laws thereof. And 
though the Devil of himſelf may do much, yet he can do no more 


than God permits, who will ſuffer no man to be tempted above what 


he can bear, provided he be ſincere and faithful, and gives not him- 
ſelf to ſome tanatick fits, either from Pride, or for ſome ſiniſter pro- 
jects in the world. For to ſuch as theſe Enthuſiaſm may prove Ba!- 
weum diaboli, as is vulgarly faid of Melancholy; whenas, on the con- 
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trary, it may be the laver of Regeneration to them that unfeignedly 
love and fear God, and endeavour to be ſimple and true of heart in 
all things, So plainly unexcuſable are thoſe that have fo notoriouſly 
miſcarry*d in this fanatick Diſtemper. 43 
And further touching the DefeCtuouſneſs in my Enumeration of the 
Cauſes of Enthuſiaſm, in that I omitted the Agency of the Devil, I an- 
ſwer, that his Cauſality is more vagrant, more lax and general than 
to be brought in here, where my aim was to indigitate the more pro- 
per and conſtant cauſes of that Diſeaſe. I might add alſo leſs philoſo- 
phical for this preſent ſearch, which was only into the natural prin- 
$:8. 51, $2, Ciples of the ſaid Diſtemper. And for that of the witiofity of man's 
53, 54 will, it is evidently ſuppoſed in my preſcription of the Care of Enthu- 
ſiaſm, the negle& whereof is plainly a man's own fault. For it is his 
own fault that he is not temperate, humble, and attentive to Reaſon: 
without recourſe to which indiſpenſable virtues he can never be freed 
2 from that foulneſs and uncleanneſs of his Aſtral Spirit, (which is the 
Book 6, inmoſt lodge and harbour of all impoſturous fancies and Enthuſiaſtick 
ch. 13. ſect. j. dreams) nor can ever arrive to that ſecure ſtate of the Soul, where 
the importunities of deceitful Imagination are always declin'd and e- 
luded by the ſafe Guidance and Conduct of the Intellectual powers. 
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ECT. XVI. pag. 12. J. 5. Is moſt probably to be reſold into the pow 
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are written with no other deſign than to perſwade * le not 
too haſtily to ſuppoſe or imagine themſelves inſpir'd, for the 


fake of theſe effects, which may proceed from natural cauſes, as with- 
out doubt they do, unleſs Humility, Charity, and Purity attend them. 


See the Myſtery of Godlineſs, lib. 2. cap. 11. | 
Skcr. XLIV. pag. 30. I. 33. That all is God's ſelf. That a Man's 
ſelf is God, if he livg holily. Theſe are the opinions of that egregious 
Enthuſiaſt J. B. who, although otherwiſe he ſeems to be a good man, 


yet has given occaſion to the Enthuſiaſts of this Nation in, our late 


troubleſome times to run into many ridiculous errors and abſurdities. 


From hence, and the vain ley. of the Familiſts, who will have 
their inſpir'd Elders to be Deify'd, that is, Gods with God, and 
Chriſts with Chriſt, ſprang thoſe two enormous Sects of Ranters and 
lakers, (ſome of which I hope will return to a more ſound mind) 
both of which, I do not in the leaſt doubt, took their original from 
Behemeniſm and Familiſm. But both of them affecting a certain ſort 
of Divinity knowing all things, and that the Being of a God was con- 


ſtituted in Love or Anger, the Ranters purſu'd a moſt licentious and 


ungovernable ſort of Divinity, ſecurely indulging themſelves in all 
manner of enormities, as knowing that under whatever form they 
appeared, they were nevertheleſs God or Gods, and that therein they 


only us'd the right and privilege of the Divinity, and that they could 

be guilty of no Sin, being perſwaded that they only exercis'd their 
own right; but that in others it would be Sin, by reaſon of their ig- 
norance. But the better ſort of Quakers affected a certain ſanctity 


in their Divinity, according to that of J. B. Every one that lives holily 


is God, much more Chriſt. Being therefore puffed up with this opinion, 
they deſpis'd the perſon of Chriſt, and all his Offices; nor did they 


allow the Soul of Chriſt, join'd with the eternal Logos, to be our High- 


Prieſt and Mediator in Heaven with the Father, or any other Chriſt, 


but what was in themſelves, or as they were Gods and Chriſts, and 


equally capable of Divine Honours as that Chriſt that was crucified in 
Judea. As for any thing elſe beſides what is common to all men, they 
reckon it a mere Type and Shadow, as belonging only to the out- 


ward Chriſt. And therefore they have added this Laciferian Pride to. 


their Superſtition, which has fo tar prevail'd with James Naylor, the 
A chief 
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chief of the Quakers in his time, as to accept of Divine Honours, as if 
(according to the opinion of the Familiſts of the chief Elder of their 
Family) he was Chriſt himſelf juft deſcended; from Heaven, and come 
to judge the _ and dead. For when he enter'd Briſtol, two wo- 
men wading through the mire, led a Horſe by the bridle in a trivm. 
phant manner, the Fanatical Mob at the fame time crying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, and Hoſannah, ſtrowing their garments in ſeveral placcs. 
This is the effect of that Enthuſiaſtick Doctrine and Fury, which 
teaches them, that whoever lives holily, he is the Chriſt, and cenſequently 
God. Whence any body may plainly ſee, I have not ſpent my time 
amiſs in detecting the madneſs and impoſtures of Enthuſiaſm in this 
Treatiſe. Ns p 
Ibid. pag. 31. l. 8. That there are three Souls in a man, Animal, An- 
gelical, and Divine. That there were three or more Souls in the hu- 
mane Body was the opinion of the Jews. As in MOSES CORDU- 
ERUS de Anima, cap. 2. There met OPHAN, (ASIAH ob SEN. 
DALPHON, who #s ca OPHAN, and ANGEL US (META- 
TRON or Mundus FETZIRAH) 2 THRONUS (or Mazda; 
BRIAH) and they ſaid, Let us make man. For in our Compoſition 
NESCHAMAH #s from THRONUS, and RUACH from ANGE- 
LUS, and NEPHESH from OPHAN, Cc. And in Emek Hammelek, 
or of the Royal Vally, they reckon five Perſons of the Soul. Js» 4 
TETRAGRAMMATON there are five Parts, four Letters, and the 
Tittle Jod, from which come Nepheſh, Ruach, Neſchamah, Chajah, and 
Tachidah, five Perſons of the Soul, and of theſe it is ſaid, Theſe are the Ge- 
nerations of Heaven and Earth, and Prov. 20. 27. The light of the Lord 
is the breath of man, and ſearcheth all the bowels of the Belly. 
Light cu is the Soul of man; and it is this Light that ſhineth over the 
head of the Infant in its Mother's bowels. Which Light, if they had de- 
| termined immediately to enter after the ac: ypage; of the Spirit 
Natare would have been the more probable way of Philoſophizing. 
In the mean time it is very certain that the Jews held a plurality of 
ouls in one man. | | Ys 
SzcT. XLVII. pag. 34. I. 19. That every Thing is God in Love or 
Wrath. I have already obſerv'd how ſilly, abſurd, and vain men grow 
from this opinion, which ſo egregiouſly fas againſt the Holineſs of the 
Divine Eſſence; and all thoſe arguments which demonſtrate the Im- 
materiality of God, and of our Souls, plainly ſhew how falſe that 
opinion is. Many of which frequently occur in my writings. 
Sxcr. XLIX. pag 35. l. 39. As men of an impious and Diabolical 
Spirit, &c. Certainly as what relates to Paracelſus himſelf, thoſe things 
which are to be form'd in his life, written by Melchior Adam, do de- 
ſervedly encreaſe our ſuſpicion, that the Principles which he embrac'd 
were ſo wild and extravagant, (and which I have paſſart mentioned 
in the Scholia on the Antidote againſt Atheiſm) that *. might eaſily, 
though ignorantly, lay himſelf open to the deluſion of the Devil. 
SECT. LVII. pag. 40. I. 25. But ſuch as ſome 5kilful Platoniſt will 
moſt eaſily explain. But TI ſhall not pretend to ſo much skill as to give 
a true ſenſe of that paſſage in Ariſtotle. However we will gueſs at it, 
'H 38 pvors Savparia & d · Ariſtotle, in his Books de Czlo, calls the mat- 
| ter 
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ter of the Heavens =» 94 ., a divine Body; nor do I in the leaſt 
queſtion, but that he determin'd all the inhabitants of them to be 
properly called Gods. What therefore can he mean by this guo:s Je- 
ueria but the whole ſublunary Region, or that part of the Spirit of 
Nature, which, if I miſtake not, the Cabbaliſts call Sandalphon, compre- 
hending the Airy Spirits that wander there, which the Greeks call 
i, But Ariſtotle ſeems to inſinuate, that though theſe Dæmons 
be infallible Gods, yet ſometimes they are liable to be deceiv'd them- 
ſelves, and to deceive others. Moreover we — K further inquire, 
whether by this ez: the Philoſopher did not underſtand or mean the 


Spirit of Nature, extended along the ſublunary Region, which by 


vital conſent ſometimes immits certain Viſions or Phantoms into va- 
cant minds. For there are wonderful things performed in nature b 
the Co-operation and Sympathy of this Spirit. But in this place this 
eie or ſpirit is called ia, not that it is properly wiyes fe Jain, but 
(it enjoying life and ſome ſort of ſenſe, though at the ſame time it 
wants all manner of thought and underſtanding, and therefore cannot 
be called de) becauſe he ves wn to make uſe of the next word in a 
looſe and improper ſenſe; and therefore, ſince he could not call it S, 
he would call it ie. And certainly though this Spirit be merely 
Plaſtict, yet it is not to be wonder'd at, if it fills our gr. army 
with lively Images; whenas without diſpute the proper Plaſticł quali- 
ty of the Soul doth as well when awake as aſleep tranſmit images of 
this ſort to its Perceptive quality. But when thoſe ſigns are fallible, 
I have hinted in that very Section. e 1 
Sxcr. LVIII. pag. 41. l. 6. There may be very well a ſanative and heal- 
ing Contagion, as well as as a morbid and venomous. This very place I 


ſhew'd to that excellent Perſon, Mr. Boyle at London, as I was was 


ay with him in a Bookſeller's ſhop, being ask'd by him what 1 
thought of the Cures of Valentine Gretrakes, with the fame of which 


all places rung at that time, I told him my opinion was fix*d about 


thoſe Cures ſome years before they were perform'd: For that one 
Coker (for that was the name of the perſon whoſe remarkable way 
of Curing or Healing I now mention) by a very gentle chafing 


or rubbing of his hand, cured Diſeaſes ren years ago, to the beſt of 


my remembrance, as Gretrakes did, bn. not ſo many and various. 
For this cur'd Cancers, Scrofula's, Deafneſs, King's-Evil, © Epilepſie, 

Fevers though Quartan ones, Leproſy, Palſy, Tympany, Head ach, 
Lameneſs, N umbneſs of Limbs, Stone, Convulſions, 1 Sciatica, 
_ Ulcers, Pains of the Body, nay, Blind and Dumb in ſome meaſure, 
and I know not but he cur'd the Gout. Of all which Cures Gretrakes 


wrote a Book, atteſted by good Hands, to which, for brevity's ſake, 
I refer the Reader. But it is in general to be obſerv'd, that although 


he cur'd all thoſe diſeaſes, yet he did not ſucceed in all his applicati- 
ons, nor were his Cures always laſting. Moreover it was not only 
his Hand that had this healing quality, but even his Spittle and his 


Urine, whereby you may the more eaſily diſcover that Cures have 


relation to the Temperament of the Body. Beſides, it was well 
known, that his Body as well as his Hand and Urine had a fort of 
Herbous Aromatick Scent ; Though that may be no certain ſign of a 
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fanative Faculty. This I can ſpeak by experience of my ſelf, eſpeci; 


, wardly; whereas I know the contary to happen in my own certain 


_ defecated by the help of Religion) becauſe he could only relieve or caſe 


to me ſeems wonderful above all the reſt is, that ſubtil morbifick mat- 
ter, which, by the application of his hand, would become volatil, and 


and eſpecially the Toes, or the Noſe or Tongue; into which parts 
that the Patient could not feel the deepeſt prick of a Pin; but as ſoon 


diſtemper vaniſh*d, and life and ſenſe immediately return'd to thoſe 
parts. So ſubtil a thing is the Matter of moſt, or all Diſeaſes, and 


 firſt-fruits of Death. 


likely theſe Cures of Gretrakes were, as any one may collect from the 


ally when I was young, that every __ when going to bed J un- 
botton*'d my Doublet, my Breaſt would emit a ſweet aromatick ſmell, 
and every year after about the end of Winter, or approaching of the 
Spring, I had uſually ſweet Herbous Scents in my Noftrils, no ex- 
ternal object appearing from whence they came. Nay, my Urine 
would ſmell like Violets, which made me very much to wonder at 
the miſtake of that famous Phyſician and Philoſopher Henricas Regie, 
That no body's Urine ſmelt {weet but from ſome Medicine taken in- 


knowledge. Beſides I remember above forty years ago, that one 
Winter pulling off my ſhoes, and ſetting them to the Fire, my Cham- 
ber-fellow coming into the room at the ſame time preſently cry*d 
out, What a mighty ſmell of Musk or Civet is here ! Ar which I 
ſmiling deſiring him to draw near, and ſmell to my Shoes, which he 
did, but ſoon found a different ſmell there. But I know not how I 
thus inſenſibly run into this humour of talking of my ſelf. Let us 
return to Gretrakes and his Cures, which it is manifeſtly plain may be 
within the bounds of Nature, (though perhaps not a little purified and 


a illicted Nature, but not reſtore it when decaying. But that which 


remove from the part griev'd, and then like lightning diſperſe it felf b 
the ſame application of the hand, into ſeveral parts of the body, ti 
at laſt he would drive it into ſome extreme part, ſuppoſe the fingers, 


when he had forc'd it, it would make them fo cold and infenfible, 


as his hand ſhould touch thoſe parts, or gently rub them, the whole 


yet at the ſame time ſo ſtupid and deadly, that it is, as it were, the 

As to the Conſtitution of theſe two, Coker was a very Melancho- 
lick man, as I have been inform*d by thoſe that convers'd with him, 
Gretrakes was quite the contrary, being of a ſanguine Temper, very 
civil and humane, and really pious, without ſourneſs or ſuperſtition, 
(For I my ſelf have often convers'd with him at Ragley, when I us'd 
to be at my Lord Vicount Coxway's.) Whence I plainly ſaw, by the 
accenſion of Blood and Spirits, his Brain was in no danger, nor was I 
miſtaken in my Conjecture. ER 

But I would not be underſtood in what I have ſaid of theſe ſorts 
of Cures, as if I deſpiſed them; for they may be the ſpecial Gift of 
God in Nature, eſpecially in regenerate Nature. Of which fort it is 


account of his forepaſs'd Life, for he gave himſelf up wholly to the 
ſtudy of Godlineſs and ſincere mortification, and through the whole 
courſe of his life, ſhew'd all manner of ſpecimens of a Chriſtian diſ- 
poſition But, beſides the innocence of his private Life, and by 
e mo 
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moſt effuſive Charity and Humanity, in the management of publick 
Offices, whether military or civil, (for he was a man not only of a 
pious and liberal Education, but of an Eſtate and Capacity fit to 
ſerve the publick) he did nothing but what carried an Air of Juſtice 


and Equity in it, and a general good will towards all; inſomuch that, 
though he did moſt heartily embrace the Reformed Religion, yet he 


would perſecute no Sect upon the Score of Religion, not even the 
Papiſts, and that in Ireland too, where they had, through their cruelty 


and perfidy, made ſuch horrible havock of the Proteſtants. This, 


and other things of this nature, certainly ſhew us, that we ought to 
impute this gift of his curing diſeaſes not to ſimple, but regenerate 
Nature, ſince we find ſo many, and manifeſt ſteps and marks of the 
Regenerate man in him ; nor could I ever diſcover any thing in him 
that was contemptuous or immoral towards the ſpiritual or ſecular 


Magiſtrate. And truly he ſeems to me ſuch an Exemplar of candid 


and fincere Chriſtianity, without any pride, deceit, ſourneſs, or ſu- 

rſtition ; to which let me add his working ſuch wonderful at leaſt, 
if not properly called Miracles, as the Church of Rome in no age 
could ever produce for their Religion. For what Gretrakes did, was 
done in the face of the world, ſeen and atteſted by Phyſicians, Philo- 
ſophers, and Divines of the moſt penetrating and accurate judgment. 
But what ridiculous ſhams and cheats the Miracles of the Roman 


Church are, is too well known to the world to ſpend any time on 


them here. 8 

SecT. LIX. pag. 42. I. 1. How wrath and indignation will alſo hold 
up the Spirits againſt Fear and Pain, &c. Inveterate hatred, confirm'd 
_ contempt of Miniſters and Magiſtrates eaſily do the fame amon 
the Fanaticks, who imagine themſelves to be the judges of the world, 
and L appeal to their own Conſciences, whether this thing is not the 
chief fupport and prop of their patience, and not that Chriſtian hu- 
mility and meeknelſs of ſpirit, that ſincerity of min that flouriſh*d 
in the days of the Apoſtles. 2 of 1 
Scr. LXII. pag. 44. l. 3 5. Extirpating every Vice, and omitting no« 


thing that is truly a Divine virtue. For egeneration doth not beget 


Monſters, | 
Semibovemque virum, ſemivirumque bovem. 


The man half-ox, and the ox half a man. 


but one uniform Animal, Divine in all its parts, See Sect. XXXVII. 
If there be any member of another kind, know for certain, what 


ſeem virtues are not the fruits of Regeneration, but of the Tempera- 


ment of the body. So hard it is to enter in at the ſtraight gate, and 
in this preſſure to leave the old man behind us. . 
Ibid. 1. 39. Even he that dy'd on the Croſs at Jeruſalem between two 
Thieves, c. Truly they that fall from the belief of this, however 
they may boaſt of their illuminations and inſpirations, are very miſe- 
rable Creatures indeed, and blinder than the very moles ; and whillt 
they impudently brag of the Spirit, do moſt apparently contradict the 
Oracles that were really dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. Let the Fami- 


liſts and Quakers excuſe themſelves in this as well as they can. For 
| in 
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in vain do they pretend to acknowledge the death of Chriſt a propitia. 


darkneſs. 


tory Sacrifice, whilſt, under the pretence of the inward Chriſt, che 
deny and explode the eternal Prieſthood and interceſſion of Cheiſt 
with the Father, that is, the Soul of the Meſſiah join'd with the H 
and diſown his Principality over Men. and Angels; and being out. 
fed up with a fort of Enthuſiaſtick Infidelity in this thing, as if by 
this very name they were far more wiſe than all other mortals, they 
deſpiſe and curſe them, (O impudent and execrable Blindneſs ! ) ag if 
they were followers only of Types and Shadows. 
SECT. LXIII. pag. 45. l. 15. There has not one word all this while bees 
ſpoken againſt that true and warrantable Enthuſiaſm, &c. And indeed 
they very ill deſerve the name of Chriſtians, who ſo indulge a ſort of 
dry and hungry Reaſon, as wholly to exclude all manner of Enthu— 
ſiaſm. But I look upon ſuch as mere ſtrangers in the myſteries of Re- 
generation. For that nem Life, which by the power of Chriſt is bred 
in us, has its pleaſures, its triumphs, its delights and bitterneſs, juſt 
as the Nataral Life, which: does not always paſs on in one continu'd 
courſe, but ebbs and flows at times, which no man can be ſo ſottiſh 


and ſtupid, but he muſt perceive in the natural Life. And indeed he 


muſt be very ſtupid, and not the regenerate man, and true child of 
God, who hath not experienced this in the ſupernatural and divine 
life. They that deny this true Enthuſiaſm, do confirm thoſe wild 
delirous Fanaticks in their falſe Enthuſiaſm, and expoſe their own 
profeſſion of Religion to Scorn and contempt. | 

Ibid. I. 22. Righteouſneſs, and Peace, and Joy in the Holy Ghoſt. This 
is that true and innocent Enthuſiaſm, which a Chriſtian may ſafely 
indulge. This is that eternal and immoveable Kingdom of Righ- 
teouſneſs, into which he that enters, throws off from the neck of his 
Conſcience the true yoke of Slavery, readily ſerves God, and obeys 
the publick Magiſtrate in things indifferent, that is, neither com- 
manded nor forbidden; nor is he enſnar'd with filly or impertinent 
ſcruples and ſuperſtitions, leaſt he ſhould offend in the performance 


ol thoſe duties, which both Nature and the holy Scriptures demand 


of him, as if any one's Conſcience ſhould decline or refuſe them, by _ 


the inſpiration or direction of the divine Spirit, which expreſly com- 


mands that we ſhould honour all men, much more that we pay a 
due reverence and reſpect to the Magiſtrate, and above all to ſeſus 
Chriſt, the ſupreme Prince of Men and Angels. And therefore I con- 
fidently declare, that that Spirit which is oppoſite to theſe things, is 
the Spirit of the old Serpent, and even of that very Lucifer, who 
from the beginning was an implacable enemy of the Principality of 
the Soul of the Meſſiah, aud always endeavour'd to ſubvert his King- 
doms: Nor is there any Divine Spirit in them that are thus affect- 
ed, whatever ſpecious pretences of virtues they may have, but a plain 
diabolical one, and that it is merely through che ma lice of the Devil 


that they run contrariwiſe : For whoſoever ſhall make himſelf equal 


to Jeſus Chriſt crucified on the Croſs at Jeruſalem, is a moſt execrable 
Impoſtor, and all that ſhall believe on ſuch, are the llaves of infernal 
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SEcT. LXIV. pag. 46. l. 10. But Melancholy aſualy diſpoſes, and the 
mind perfects the action, &c. Therefore they act — — — 
who uſe all manner of arts, as Play, Drinking, and the like, to drive 
away Melancholy as a moſt dangerous enemy. For though there are 
many great things cry*d up concerning the Free- will of the Soul, yet 
I cannot think they have much weight or force, unleſs by ſevere diſ- 
cipline and afflictions, or at leaſt by ſome force or preſſure the Will, 
diſtin from the Soul, be reduc'd to its Æquilibrium. Whence ca- 
lamities and misfortunes are taken by wiſe men for ſpecial Gifts of 
God, and Symbols of his 2 good-will and 1 And yet what 
theſe things do, Melancholy performs with leſs loſs and damage: 
For it rouzes the Soul from its ſlothful Lethargy; teaches that its ſtate 
is doubtful, inſtructs it more diligently to try and examine its life 
and manners, to guard it ſelf againſt all manner of Sin, and not to be 
eaſily led away with vain pleaſure, but to be circumſpe& and wary 
in all its aQtions. So uſeful fruits hath Melancholy, if the mind will 
attend its ſuggeſtions and accuſations, and at the fame time breath 
and pant after God. For although all falutary ſadneſs be not ſuper- 
natural, yet by the force even of the Light of natural conſcience, 
unleſs we will be wanting to our ſelves, it will lead us direQly to God, 
ſince the Light of natural conſcience is the Law of God himſelf, even 
before Regeneration, ſo that this Melancholy and the natural Law 
can, as it were, ſupply the previous offices of the Divine Spirit and 
Body in the Regenerate. But no body ought fo ſuddenly to imagine 
himſelf really inſpir d, before he has well experienc'd, and been con- 
verſant in this external diſcipline. And this is the introduction of the 
faithful and obedient into the ſame Regeneration and Inſpiration, 1 
that is, to the real influences and operations of the Holy Spirit, by 1 
which we muſt attain to the divine Nature and new Birth. But it is 11 
very dangerous to attribute to the divine Seed of Regeneration and 
the Holy Spirit, bitterneſs of mind, zeal, heat, and ſcrupulolity of 
Conſcience, which is the original and incendiary of that intolerable 4 
Confuſion in the Church by the Fanaticks. But in the mean time it 1 
cannot be deny'd but the light of natural conſcience, (which alſo is 4 
the inviolable 11 of God) being by the acrimony or tartneſs of Me- 
lancholy, more freſh and lively, and being more impatient of the more 
8 ſins againſt the light of nature, as it happens in any one fo af- 
ected, is in no wiſe to be lighted; fo it is by no means to be deſpis'd 
by others, againſt whom it may boil or cage, and break out into 
bitter increpations, by reaſon of their ſcandalous life and wicked morals 1 
they having, by thus ſinning againſt the light of nature, render'd . 
| 


themſelves obnoxious and liable to ſuch ſort of reprehenſions; who, 1 
although they have no Prophetick right of flying thus upon men, and | 
chiding them ; yet by that common humane Law, by which every 1 
one is bound, as much as in him lies, to avert any impending danger 
that may threaten his Neighbour, though they are not really inſpir'd, 
yet it is very juſtifiable and lawful for them to admoniſh thoſe that 
live in conſpicuous and notorious errors. For they urge nothing a- 
gainſt them but the expreſs Laws and Decrees of God: Which thing, 
as often as it ſhall happen, nay, if at any time we fee but a bare emo- 
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it is our buſineſs to give God the Glory, and to obey him, an 


and be more ſollicitous about the indiſpenſable Laws of Life and M 


tion, or diſturbance of mind wherever the Law of God is mention'd, 


d pit 
the infirmities of others, rather than to deſpiſe and be angry with 


them. But notwithſtanding this, let no body here raſhly cry out, © 
happy Melancholy ! O holy Madneſs! which ſeems to take more car 


©, 


Os 
rals than all the humane prudence and literature; for he ought to 


remember that it has not that effect, but rather begets in all a certain 
Cynick pride and inſolence of manners. The Spirit alone promis'd 
by the common Mediator of all mankind Chriſt to them, that truly 
believe on him, and the heavenly Manna, that divine Matter, the 
true Seed of the new Birth, not Melancholy and natural light can 
reſtore man and ſet him right: The reſt only ſerve divine Regene- 
ration, as certain external aids. This is that pure and holy ſeed, al- 
together pure, altogether holy, by which, except every one be re- 
new'd, he will never arrive to, and obtain the perfect and abſolute 
integrity of life and morals, nor ſee the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
To the end of the LXVI® SECTION. 


— And confirm*d, as it were, in a ſort of Fanatical Confidence. 
e oa 0 5 08 OY 


HICH Confidence being void of all reaſon, and yet in ſome 

is ſo perverſe and hot, deſervedly ought to be reckon'd a fort 
of wild and ſordid Fanaticiſm, and ſuch. as muſt proceed from an af- 
flation of an unclean complexion or habit of. body, if not of ſome ma- 
lignant Dæmon. And the Reaſon is almoſt the fame of the blind and 
aſſuming incredulity of ſome arrogant Wits concerning the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion. Which incredulity indeed, ſince it wants all 
manner of ſolid Reaſon, and yet is fo obſtinately retain'd, is equally 
ridiculous; but much more deteſtable than all vulgar Enthuſiaſm, 
which theſe lofty and exalted Wits, as they imagine themſelves, ridi- 
cule and expoſe. 88 
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Epiſtola Claudi Clerſelier ad H. 1 Morum. 


Clarifimo Viro 
HENRICO MOR O. 


E G 1, vir eximie, & perlegi ſumma cum voluptate tuas ad D. 
Carteſium difficultates, quas ei tertio Idus Decembris 1648. 
tertio nonas Martii, 10 Calendas Auguſti, & duodecimo Ca- 
lendas Novembris 1649. propoſuiſti, miratuſque ſum inge- 
nium tuum, & ſummam humanitatem, qui fretus auſus ſum hæc ad 
te confidenter reſcribere, ut de us Jus facere inſtituo te certiorem 
faciam, & a te impetrem ea quæ mihi neceſſaria ſunt, ut opus quod 
ſuſcepi ad finem perducam. Scies igitur me habere præ manibus præ- 
cipua Autographa quæ incomparabilis Philoſophus D. Carteſius, D. 
Chanuto, olim apud Sereniſſimam Sueciæ lea nunc vero apud 

Bata vos legato meritiſſimo, affini meo, apud quem Sueciæ vita fun- 
ctus eſt, reliquit: Inter quæ ſunt & illa literarum quas pluribus ex a- 


micis ſuis reſcripſit, ex quibus præcipuas colligo, quæ vel Philoſophiam 


ſuam tangunt, vel ea quæ perficienda ſuſceperat reſpiciunt, vel diffi- 
cultates a pleriſque ſummis viris, inter quos non minimum tenes lo- 
cum, ipſi propoſitas ſolvunt, ut eas omnes publici juris faciam, quod 

ſpero me brevi peracturum. Sed quia literæ illæ quæ difficultatibus 


reſpondent vix poſſunt intelligi, niſi etiam ex quæ occaſionem ipſi de- 


derunt tale quid reſpondendi ſimul in lucem edantur, nec tamen mihi 
honeſtum viſum fuerit hoc exequi abſque venia & licentia eorum qui ipſi 
reſcripſerunt, a quibuſdam petii & impetravi, ut illud mihi concede- 
rent, quod etiam ſpero a te, pro ſumma tua humanitate & incredibili 
erga Carteſium ſtudio, mihi conceſſum iri. Sed præterea cuperem ut 
mihi exemplaria mitteres earum omnium quas a D. Carteſio accepiſti 
epiſtolarum; duas enim tantùm præ manibus habeo, quarum prior 
reſpondet tuis tertio Idus Decembris datis; altera, iis quæ tertio no- 
nas Martii ſcriptæ ſunt. Supereſt igitur tertia, quæ mihi deeſt, quæ- 
que tuis 10 Calendas Auguſti & 12 Calendas Novembris datis ſatis- 
facere debet : quæ profectò non poteſt non eſſe pulcherrima, & continere 
plura ſcitu digniſſima, cum tot tuis tantiſque difficultatibus & quæſtio- 
nibus, cùm ex principiis Philoſophiæ tum ex Dioptrice excerptis, re- 
ſpondere debeat, cujus tamen duas duntaxat paginas invent ; qua 
tantum inſtantiis tuis ſatisfacere tentant, nec ullum verbum ad quætſita 
tua ſuper Principiis & Dioptrice continent. Quare ſummopere exopto 
& enixè precor, ut & mihi licentiam concedas literas duas ſimul cum 
reſponſis imprimendi, & ut ſimul ad me mittas quas habes a D. Car- 
telio, ut & poſteritatis utilitati, & Amici noſtri famæ ac memoriæ con- 
ſulamus. Preter hæc autem literarum Autographa, plura adhuc ha- 
beo celeberrimi Viri præclara monumenta, quæ ſingula ſuo tempore 


lucem videbunt, & quæ non parùm jucunditatis puto tibi fore alla- 


tura, utpote qui in evolvendis Carteſianis ſcriptis tam impiger videris. 


Si mihi vernacula lingua uti licuiſſet, aptius atque ornatius ſententiam 
= meam 
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meam explicuiſſem: ſed ne in varios errores inciderem, ſtylum con 
traxi, &, ut potui, non ut volui, mentem meam tibi aperui; quod ro- 


* perui; 
go ut mihi condones, & ſcias me tuæ ſemper humanitatis & apientiæ 


laudatorem & cultorem fore. | 


Pariſiis 12 Dec. | | 1 | 
1654. he CLaupius CIERSELIER. 


VVV 5 
H ENRICI MORI. 
Iteræ tuæ, Vir Clariſſime, datæ Lutetiz Pariſiorum pridie Idus 


Decembris, anno 1654. non pervenerunt ad manus meas ante 
decimum ſeptimum Calendarum Mai. Miror tantum temporis in- 


— * 
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terfluxiſſe. Granthamiz tunc agebam 8 8 Lincolnienſi. Rus e- 


nim conceſſeram cum aliis de cauſis, tum ad confirmandum valetudi- 
nem. Vehementer equidem gaudebam poſtquam intellexi præclarum 
tuum inſtitutum edendi omnia Carteſii {cripta quæ apud te ſunt, quo 
non ſolum nobilliſſimi Philoſophi famæ ac memorix, verùm etiam 
communi omnium literatorum utilitati optimè conſules. In neminem 
enim aptius quadrat, quàm in divinum illum virum, Horatianum illud, 

a Qui ail molitur inepte. ? 
Quam ob cauſam ſi ego tibi a conſiliis eſſem, nihil quicquam corum 


ſupprimeretur que vel ille tentavit ullo modo in rebus Philoſophicis, 


vel feliciter ad exitum perduxit ; ſed lucem viderent omnia, in ma- 
jus Reipub. Literariæ commodum. Ac proinde, ut nullum impedi- 
mentum eſſet tam utili ac generoſo propoſito, vel ultrò tibi concede- 
rem copiam edendi primas meas ſecundaſque literas ad Carteſium 
conſcriptas; quippe quod _— eis, ut rectè mones, reſponſa ejus 
tam commode intelligi non poſfint : nec multum abs re fore diffiteor, 
ſi tertias meas ſimul edideris, cum per eas reſponſum ſit alteris illis 
Carteſianis. Sed cum quartz meæ nullis illius literis reſpondeant, nec 
illis ab ipſo reſponſum fit quicquam,. utpote inopinata morte prærep- 
to, de iis aliquantùm hæſito an publici juris facerem. Cztetum om- 
nem ſcrupulum eximeret, fi quis ex amicis ipſius aut familiaribus, 
qui frequentius eum inviſerunt, & collocuti ſunt, vel cum co vixerunt 


conjunctiùs, reſpondendi vices ſuppleret ; tune enim parum dubito 
quin operæ eſſet pretium illas etiam in lucem dare. Quòd f1 hoc 


in præſens impetrari no poſſit, modò probabile eſſet quod literæ ils 
mex, tertiæ quartæque, editæ allicerent aliquem ex peritioribus Philo- 
ſophiæ Carteſianæ ſectatoribus ad reſpondendum omnibus difficultati— 
bus inibi Carteſio ipſi propoſitis, ex illa ſaltem ſpe facilius animum 


inducerem ut jus tibi concedam eas in publicum proferendi. Quid 


autem futurum {ir in hac re ipſe ſorſan opportuniùs quam ego con- 
jecturam capies. Ne multis igitur te morer, totum hoc negotium ju- 
dicio tuo ac candori permitto, ut, quod facto opus fir, facias. Incre- 
dibile quanto mœrore ſum affectus, audito præmati ro Carteſſi fato, 

1 quippe 


quippe qui ingenium virtuteſque incomparabilis viri impenſe amavi & 
miratus ſum. Præterea, acceſſit ingens deſiderium perlegendi reſpon- 
ſa ejus, quæ expectavi, ad tertias quartaſque meas literas, quæ uni- 
verſam illius Philoſophiam percurrunt. Inchoaſſe integrum reſponſum 
ad meas datas 10. Cal. Aug. ex te intelligo. Quod fragmentum 
ſeripſiſſe eum conjicio cum Egmundz eſſet in Hollandia. Deſtitit au- 
tem, ut per amicos ſuos certiorem me fecit, ab incepto, quod ani- 
mus occupatiſſimus paratu ad iter Suecium non potuit vacare tam 
ſubtilibus tantique, uti ipſe dixit, momenti difficultatibus & diſquiſi- 
tionibus; ſed conſtanter pollicitus eſt ſuis, ſe proximo vere reverſu- 
rum, & tunc mihi copioſe & perſpicuè omnia explicaturum. Sed cùm 
invida mors cætera nobis præripuerit, nollem vel illud Fragmentum 
duarum paginarum quarum mentionem facis, interire. Quod ad ſoli- 
diora illa Carteſii monumenta attinet, quæ profiteris te habere, quæ- 
que, uti promittis, lucem viſura ſunt ſuo tempore, geſtit proſectò ani- 
mus ad tam lætum gratumque nuncium ; avideque interim cupio, ſi 
tibi non ſit moleſtum, ut argumenta tituloſve ſingulorum librorum 
recenſeas in proximis tuis literis. Revixit enim in me, ex quo nuperas 
tuas accepi, priſtinus ille ardor erga Philoſophiam Carteſianam, qui 
aliquantulum ab obitu deſideratiſſimi noſtri Amici deferbuerat, cam 
nova legendi materies non ſuppeteret. Sed, ut ingenue fatear quod 
res eſt, illud ſolum in cauſa non fuit, ſed peculiaria quædam ſtudia 
quz alio animum avocarant. Eſt enim illud rerum pondus, veritatis 
pulchritudo, amplitudo ingenu & acumen, Theorematum denique 
omnium admirabilis ille ordo & conſenſus in ſcriptis Carteſianis, ut 
vel millies lea non ſordeſcant: non magis quam lux Solis, cujus or- 
tum ſingulis diebus aves, pecudes, ipsique adeo homines gratulabundi 
contemplantur. _ 2585 
Nec certè ſolùm lectu jucunda eſt hxc Carteſiana Philoſophia, ſed 
apprimè utilis, quicquid aut muſſitent aut deblaterent alii, ad ſum- 
mum illum omnis Philoſophiæ finem, puta Religionem. Cum enim 
Peripatetici formas quaſdam contendunt eſſe ſubſtantiales, quæ è po- 
tentia materiæ oriuntur, quæqne cum materia ita coaleſcunt, ut abſ- 
que illo ſubſiſtere non poſſint, ac proinde necefſariv demum redeunt in 
potentiam materæ (cui ordini accenſent viventium fere omnium animas, 
etiam eas quibus ſenſum cogitationemque tribuunt > Epicurei autem, 
exploſis illis ſubſtantialibus formis, ipſi vim ſentiendi cogitandique in- 
eſſe ſtatuunt ; ſolus, quod ſcio, inter Phyſiologos, extitit Carteſius, 
ui ſubſtantiales illas ſormas, animaſve materia exortas, e Philoſophia 
fultult, materiamque ipſam omni ſentiendi cogitandique facultate plane 
ſpoliavit. Unde, fi principiis ſtaretur Carteſianis, certiſſima eſſet ra- 
tio ac Methodus demonſtrandi, & quod Deus fit, & quod anima hu- 
mana mortalis eſſe non poſſit. Quæ ſunt illa duo ſolidiſſima funda- 
menta ac fulcra omnis veræ Religionis. Hæc breviter noto, cum poſ- 
ſim & alia bene multa huc adjicere, quæ eodem ſpectant. Sed ſum- 
matim dicam, nullam extare Philoſophiam, niſi Platonicam forte ex- 
ceperis, quæ tam firmiter Atheis viam præcludit ad perverſas iſtas ca- 
villas & ſubterſugia quo ſe ſolent recipere, quam hæc Carteſiana, ſi 
penitius intelligatur. Unde ſpero, quod omnes boni clementius ferent 
ampliſſi mas illas laudes quibus incomparabilem Virum cumulo, in 1s 
| quas 
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uas ad eum ſcripſi literis; credoque, quicquid hzc præſens ætas ſen. 
Grit de Carteſio (nam ut en yer” vivis, ita rarò recenti defunctorum 
memoriæ parcit invidia) quò poſteritas eum omni cum laude & ye. 
neratione {it exceptura, optimùmque illius Philoſophiæ uſum fit agni. 
tura Quod lubentius prædico, ut majorem in modum tibi animos 
accendam ad pergendum in nobili illo inftituto, edendi omnia quæ 
habes Carteſii ſcripta Philoſophica; quo pacto cum alios multos tum 


me præter cæteros, devincies, qui in illis evolvendis tantam percipere 


ſoleo voluptatem. 

Si tibi viſum ſuerit meas ad Carteſium literas publicare, vehemen- 
ter hoc abs te efflagito, ut nè fiat juxta illa exemplaria quæ jam ha- 
bes, quia multd correctiora tibi paro. Deprehendi enim, poſtquam at- 
tentius legeram, non pauca corri enda, quæ imprudenti mihi excide- 
runt præ nimio animi fervore ac feſtinatione cum ad Carteſium ſcribe- 
rem. Expunxi etiam quædam ex Quæſitis in tertiis quartiſque meis 
literis; ſed primæ ſecundæque integræ ſunt. 

Qudd menſis fere jam elapſus eſt ex quo tuas accepi literas, nec 
tamen ad te reſcripſi, id profectd factum eſt per nullam negligentiam 
aut incuriam. Non poſſum enim non magni te æſtimare, tum prop- 
ter eximium tuum ingenium, ad omnem, quod fatis ex literis tuis per- 
ſpexi, æquitatem & humanitatem compoſitum ac conformatum, tum 
propter honorificam Clariſſimi fratris tui Chanuti, olim apud Suecos, 
nunc vero, uti narras, apud Bata vos Legati meritiſſimi, in Carteſium 
defunctum pietatem. Sed totum id temporis quod effluxit partim 
negotiis, quibus eram ruri diſtrictus, partim meis ad Carteſium literis 
caſtigandis tranſcribendiſque, poſtquam ad Academiam rediiſſem, im- 
e eſt; nec putabam fore operæ pretium ad te reſcribere, prius 
quam iſta perfeciſſem. Jam vero in parato ſunt omnia, tam mearum 
quam Carteſianarum literarum exemplaria: neutra tamen ad te mitto 
hac vice, quippe quod experiundum putavi priùs, quam tutò hx, quas 
jam ſcripſi, literæ ad manus tuas pervenerint : poſtquam id intellex- 
erim, mittam ad te continuv. Perlubenter interim ex te audire vellem, 
quo uſque deveneris in nobili illo negotio quod ſcribis te ſuſcepille. 
Rem ſane mihi pergratam præſtabis, ſi per proximas tuas literas ea de 
re certiorem me feceris. Vale, Vir Clarithme, & generoſum illud o- 
pus quod moliris feliciter exequere. Sic optat, 


Tibi Carteſianiſque 


Cantabrigiæ, e Collcg7o Chriſti, omnibus adaiftifſimus 
pridie I. lus Malt, 1655 | | 
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Clariſſimo Viro 
RENATO DE S-C ARTE S 
HEN RI CHS MORUS ANGLUS. 


Uanti voluptate perfuſus eſt animus meus, Vir clariſſime, 


{criptis tuis legendis, nemo quiſquam præter te unum poteſt 


conjectare. 


Equidem auſim aſſeverare me haud minus exultaſſe in recognoſcen- 


dis intelligendiſque præclaris tuis Theorematis, quam ipſe in inveni- 
endis, æqueque charos habere atque deamare pulcherrimos illos inge- 
nii tui foetus, ac ſi proprius eos enixus eſſet animus. Quod & certe 
feciſſe aliquo modo mihi videtur, exerendo ſeſe atque expediendo in 
eoſdem ſenſus ac cogitationes, quos generoſa tua mens præconcepit & 


præmonſtravit. Qui ſanè iſtiuſmodi ſunt, ut, cum intellectui judiciö- 


que meo adeo ſint congeneres, ut non ſperem fore ut incidam in 
quicquam conjunctum magls ac conſanguineum, ita ſanè à nullius in- 
genio alieni eſſe poſſint, cujus itidem ingenium non ſit à recta ratione 
alienum. 

Liberè dicam quod ſentio: Omnes quotquot extiterunt, aut etiam- 

num exiſtunt, Arcanorum Naturæ Antiſtites, fi ad Magnificam tuam 
indolem comparentur, Pumilos planè videri ac Pygmæos: meque, 
cum vel unica vice evolviſſem L.ucubrationes tuas Philoſophicas, ſuſ- 
picatum eſſe, illuſtriſſimam tuam diſcipulam, Sereniſſimam Principem 
Elizabetham, univerſis Europzis, non feeminis ſolum, fed viris, etiam 
Philoſophis, longe evaſiſſe ſapientiorem. Quod mox evidentiùs de— 
prehendi, cum inceperim ſcripta tua paulò penitiùs rimari & intelligere. 

Tandem enim clarè mihi affulſit Carteſiana Lux, (1. e.) libera, di- 
ſtincta, ſibique conſtans Ratio, quæ Naturam pariter ac paginas tuas 
mirifice colluſtravit ; ita ut aut nullæ aut pauciſſimæ ſuperſint latebræ, 
& loci quos non patefecit nobilis illa fax, aut faltem vel leviſſimo 
negotio, mihi cum libitum fuerit, mox ſit patefactura. Omnia pro- 
fecto tam concinna in tuis Philoſophiæ Principiis, Dioptricis & Me- 
teoris, tämque pulchre ſibi ipſis naturæque conſona ſunt, ut mens Ra- 
tiòque humana jucundius vix optaret lætiuſve ſpectaculum. 

In Methodo tua, luſorio quodam, fed cleganti lane, modeſtize ge- 
nere, talem te exhibes virum ut nihil indole geniòque tuo ſuavius & 
amabilius, nihil excelſius & generoſius vel fingi poſſit, vel expeti. 

Quorſum autem hæc? Non quod putarem, Vir Clariſſime, aut tus 
intereſſe aut Reipublicæ Literariz ut hæc conſcriberem; fed quod mi- 
rabilis illius voluptatis ac fructùs quem ex ſeriptis tuis percepi con— 
ſcientia extorqueret hoc qualecunque eſt animi in te grati teſtimonium. 
Przterea, ut certum te facerem, etiam apud Anglos eſſe qui te tuä- 
que magni æſtimant, divinaſque animi tui dotes vehementer fuſpiciunt 
& admirantur: Neminem autem hominem meipſo impenſiùs te a mare 
poiſe, eximiamque tuam Philoſophiam arctiùs implexari. 
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Quæ certè notio minus debet a tua mente abhorrere, cum Philos 


cherrimum illud Philoſophiæ tuæ corpus ac eſſentiam valde depeream, 


fateor tamen paucula excidiſſe in ſecunda Principiorum parte, quz 
certe animus meus aut paulò habetior eſt quam ut capiat, aut ut ad- 
mittat, averſatior. ns 

Sed præclaræ tuz Philoſophiæ Summa nihil inde periclitatur, cum 
hujuſmodi iſta ſint, ut cum aut falſa meritò aut incerta judicari poſ- 
ſint, ita nihil ad eſſentiam Philoſophiæ tuæ ac fundamenta pertinere, 
illaque ſine iſtis optimè poſſit conſtare. Quæ vero ea ſint, {i tibi non ſic 
tædio, breviter nunc exponam. 

Primb, definitionem Materiz ſeu Corporis inſtituis mult quam 


Sed revera inuſtriſſime Carteſi, ut nihil diſſimulem: quamvis pul- 


par eſt latiorem. Res enim extenſa Deus videtur eſſe, atque Angelus, 


imd verd res quælibet per ſe ſubſiſtens; ita ut eiſdem finibus claudi 
videatur extenſio atque eſſentia rerum abſoluta, quæ tamen variari 
poteſt pro eſſentiarum ipſarum varietate. Atq; equidem qudd Deus 
extenditur ſuo modo, hinc arbitror patere, nempe qubd fit omni- 
præſens, & univerſam mundi machinam fingulaſque ejus particulas in- 
tims occupet. Quomodo enim motum imprimeret materiæ, quod fe- 
ſiſſe aliquando, & etiamnum facere, ipſe fateris, niſi proxime quaſi at- 
tingeret materiam univerſi, aut faltem aliquando attigiſſet? Quod 
certe nunquam feciſſet niſi adfuiſſet ubique, ſingulaſque plagas occu- 
paviſſet. Deus igitur ſuo modo extenditur atque expanditur, ac pro- 
indè eſt res extenſa. 

Neque tamen ille corpus iſtud eſt, ſive materia, quam ingenioſa illa 
Artifex, Mens ſcilicet tua, in globulos ſtriataſque particulas tam affa- 
brè tornavit. Quamobrem res extenſa latior corpore eſt. 

Animumque mihi ulterius addit ut a te hac in re diſſentiam, quod 
ad con firmationem hujuſce tuæ definitionis tam ſcevum adbibes arg u- 
mentum, & ferme Sophiſticam, Quòd utique corpus poſſit eſſe corpus 
ſine mollitie, vel duritie, vel pondere, vel levitate, &c. illis enim alliſ- 

ue omnibus qualitatibus quæ in materia corporea ſentiuntur ex ca 
1 5 ipſam integram remanere. Quod perinde eſt ac {1 dixeris, 
lIibram Ceræ, cum poſſit eſſe libra ceræ, quamvis ſpolietur figura ſph- 


rica, vel cubica, vel pyramidali, exc. ſub nulla figura poſſe remanere 


integram ceræ libram. Quod tamen impoſſibile eſt. Quamvis enim 
hzc vel illa figura non tam arctè cohæreat cum cera quin illam exu- 
ere poſſit, ut tamen cera ſemper fit figurata neceſſitas ſumma cit & 
arctiſſima. Ità quamvis materia non fit neceſſarid mollis, nec dura, 
nec calida, nec frigida, ut tamen fit ſexſibil;s eſt ſummè neceſſarium; 
vel, fi malles, tangibilis, prout optime definit Lucretius, 

| Tangere enim, & tangi, niſi corpus poteſt nulla res. 

phia tua omnem ſenſum, cum antiquis illis apud Theophraſtrum 
al dis, tactum planiſſimè conſtituat. Quod vero verius cile iple ! 
cillime admittam. Sed {11 minus placet. Corpus defiaire ab habittotae te- 
ſeaſus noſtros, Tangibilitas hec latior fit ac diffuſior, & ſignificet mu- 
tuum illum contactum tai:gendique potentiam inter corpora quælihet, 
live animata five inanimata fuerint, eſtöque ſuperficierum duorum 
plurzumve corporum immediata ſuxtapoſitio. Quod & aliam innut 


Mater? 


| 
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materiæ ſive corporis conditionem, quam apellare poteris /mpenetyabi- 
litatem; nempe quod nec penetrare alia corpora, nec ab illis penetra- 
ri poſſit. Unde manifeſtiſſimum eſt diſcrimen inter Naturam divi- 
nam ac corpoream, curn illa hanc penetrare, hac vero fe ipſam pe- 
netrare non poſſit. Unde ſanè felicius mihi videtur cum Platonicis 
ſuis Virgilius philoſophari, quàm Carteſius ipſe, cùm ex illorum ſen- 
tentia ſic cecinerit, WY | 
m——— Totamque infuſa per artus 
| Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Mitto alias inſigniores Divinæ extenſionis conditiones, cum non opus 
fit hoc loco explicare. Vel hæc pauca ſuffecerint ad demonſtrandum 
multd tutius fuiſſe materiam definiviſſe ſubſtantiam tangibilem, vel 
modo ſuprà explicato impenetrabilem, quam Rem extenſam. Dicta e- 
nim vel Tangibilitas, vel Impenetrabilitas, competit corpori adæquatè; 
tua autem definitio peccat in legem αοhον TpToy, neque enim e t reci- 
proca cum definito. | 56 

Secundd, Quando innuis »e virtute quidem divind ſieri poſſe ut propriz 
lictum exiſtat vacuum, &, ſi omne corpus ex vaſe tolleretur, quod la- 
tera neceſſarid coirent ; iſta profectò mihi videntur non ſolum falſa, 
ſed minis conſona antecedentibus. Si enim Deus motum materiæ 
imprimit, quod ſupra docuiſti, annon ille poteſt contra obniti, & in- 
hibere ne coeant vaſis latera? Sed contradictio eſt diſtare vaſis latera, 
& tamen nihil interjacere. Idem non ſenſit literata Antiquitas, Epi- 
curus, Democritus, Lucretius, aliique. Sed ut leviuſculum illud ar- 
gumenti genus miſſum faciam 3 divinam contendo interjacere extenſi- 
onem, tutimque hic ſuppoſitum eſſe infirmum, materiam ſolummodo 
extendi: Latera tamen ut antea coitura non neceſſitate Logica ſed 
naturali; Deumque ſolum hanc coitionem inhibere poſſe. Cum e- 
nim particulæ, primi preſertim ſecundique Elementi, tam furibundo 
motu agitentur, nocelſs eſt qua ceditur, ev ruant præcipites, aliaſque 
ibi contiguas ſecum abripiant. 

Infeliciter igitur ſucceſſit, quod tam bellum Theorema de modo 
Rarefactionis & Condenſationis, quod certe ego aliis de cauſis veriſſi- 
mum eſſe ſenſeo, tam lubrico hiffulcias fundamento. 4 

Tertid, Singularem illam ſubtilitatem non capio, qua atomos, id 
eſt, particulas ſui naturi indiviſibiles, non dari evincas. Ut enim, 
inquis effecerit Deus eas particulas à nullis creaturis dividi poſſe, 
non certe ſibi ipſi eaſdem dividendi facultatem potuit adimere, quia 
fieri non poteſt ut propriam ſuam potentiam imminuat. Eodem ar- 
gumento probaveris, Deum nunquam feciſſe ut heſternus oriretur Sol, 
quoniam potentia ejus jam efficere non poteſt ut Sol heſternus non 
eſſet ortus; nec viliſſimam poſſe muſcam occidere, 

Si modo qui periit, non periiſſe poteſt, 15 
quod ſcitè de ſeipſo Ovidius; materiam non creafſe, cum fit diviſi- 
bilis in ſemper diviſibilia, ac proinde Deus nunquam poſſet abſolvere 
ac perficere hanc diviſionem. Pars enim reſtat indiviſa, quamvis di- 
viſidilis, atque ita perpetub eluditur potentia divina, nec plenè ſe 
exerere poteſt, finemque ſortiri. | 5 

Quartd, Indefinitam tuam mundi extenſionem non intelligo. Ex- 
tenſio enim illa indefinita vel ſimpliciter infinita eſt, vel tantum quoad 
hs E e nos 
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nos. Si intelligis extenſionem infinitam ſimpliciter, cur mentem ty. 
am obſcuras vocabulis nimium ſuppreſſis ac modeſtis? Si tagtim 
quoad nos infinitam, revera erit finita extenſio; neque enim mens 
noſtra aut rerum aut veritatis menſura eſt. Ac proinde, cùm alia fir 
ſimpliciter infinita expanſio, divinæ utique eſſentiæ, materia tuorum 
vorticum à centris ſuis recedet, totaque mundi machina in diſſipatas 
atomos vagoſque abibit pulviſculos. 8 

Atque ſanè ed magls hic admiror modeſtiam tuam atque metum 
quod aded tibi caves à matetiz infinitudine, cum particulas actu & in. 


haitas & diviſas ipſe agnoveris Art. 34, & 35. Quod certe ſi non 


ſeciſſes, extorqueri tamen poſſe videtur hoc modo. Nam cum quan. 


tum ſit in infinitum diviſibile, partes 115 infinitas habere oportet. 
Ut enim cultello aliove quovis inſtrumento corpus in partes palpahj. 
les, quæ non actu ſunt tales, mechanicè diſſecare prorſus eſt -uiyayy, 
ſive impoſſibile; ità vel mente quantitatem dividere in partes toti re- 
aliter actùque non inexiſtentes, plane 4a-ye eſt ac rationi abſonum. 

Quibus inſuper adjungi poteſt, hy potheſin hanc, quod mundus ſim- 


pliciter ac revera fit infinitus, æqualem vim habere ad explicandam 
juxtà ad confirmandam rationem rarefaCtionis & condenſationis, quam 


ſupra propoſuiſti Art. 6, 7. atque iſtud principium, ſolius corporis eſſe 
extenſionem, &, nihilum non poſſe exteudi. Quod enim ibi præſtat Lo- 


gica ſeu contradictoria neceſſitas, idem hic neceſſitas Phyſica vel Me- 


chanica certiſſimè præſtabit. . 

Cum enim omnia in infinitum uſque materia ſeu corporibus ſint 
plena ac referta, penetrat ionis lex impediet ne fiat ulla diſtantia in ra- 
refactione corporibus nuda, aut acceſſio partium ad ſe invicem in con- 
denſatione, ſine interjacentium particularum expulſione. 

Atque hactenus quæ à me dicta ſunt rationi mentique meæ maxime 
videntur perſpicua, tuiſque placitis longè longeque certiora. 

Cæterum a nulla tuarum opinionum animus meus, pro ea qua eſt 
mollitie ac teneritudine, æquè abhorret, ac ab internecina illa & ju- 
gulatrice ſententia, quam in Methodo tuliſti, brutis omnibus vitam 
ſenſuͤmque eripiens, dicam, an potius præripiens? neque enim vixiſſe 
unquam pateris. Hic non tam ſuſpicio rutilantem tui ingenii aciem, 
quam reformido, utpote de animantium fato te ſollicitus, acumenque 
tuum non ſubtile ſolum agnoſco, ſed chalybis inſtar rigidum ac crude- 


le, quod uno quaſi ictu univerſum ferme animantium genus vita aufit 


ſenſůque ſpoliare in marmora & machinas vertendo. 
Sed videamus obſecro quid in cauſa eſt qubd in brutas animantes 

quicquam tam ſeveriter ſtatuas. Loqui utique non poſſunt, cauſamque 

ſuam apud judicem dicere, &, quod crimen aggravat, cum ad loque- 


lam organis ſatis ſint inſtructæ, ut! patet in Picis & Pſictacis. Hine 


vita ſenſuque mulctandæ ſunt. 5 
Verùm enimvero quomodo fieri poſſit ut aut Pſittaci aut Picæ vo- 
ces noſtras imitentur, niſi audirent, ſenſuque perciperent quid loqut- 
mur? Sed non intelligunt, inquis, quid ſibi volunt iſtæ voces quas 
effutiunt imitando. Quidni tamen ipſi quid volunt fails intelligant, 
cibum ſcilicer quem a Dominis hoc artificio acquirunt? putant igitut 
ie cibum mendicare, quvd iſtà loquacitate toties voti compotes . 
| | To 
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Et quorſum, quæſo, illa attentio eſt & auſcultatio in avibus cantatoriis, 
quam pre fe ferunt, fi nullus fir in ipſis ſenſus nec animadverſio ? 
Unde illa vulpium canumque aſtutia & ſagacitas? Qui fit ut minæ & 
verba ferocientes cohibeant belluas? Canis famelicus cùm furtim quid 
abſtulit, cur quaſi facti conſcius clam fe ſurripit, & meticulosè ac dif. 
fidenter incedens nemini occurſanti gratulatur, ſed averſo pron6que 
roſtro ſuam ad diſtans pergit viam, ſuſpiciosè cautus ne ob patratum 
ſcelus pœnas luat? Quomodo iſta fierr poſſunt ſine interna facti con- 
ſcientia? Copioſa iſta hiſtoriolarum congeries, quibus nonnulli conan- 
tur demonſtrare rationem ineſſe animalibus brutis, hoc ſaltem evincet, 
ſenſum ipſis memoriàmque ineſſe. Sed infinitum eſſet tales narrati- 
unculas hie attexere. E quibus ſcio bene multas iſtius modi eſſe, ut 
carum vim vel ſubtiliſſimum acumen haud poſſit eludere. 

Sed video plane quid. te huc adegit, ut bruta pro machinis habeas ; 
Immortalitatis utique animarum noſtrarum demonſtrandæ ratio, quæ 
cum ſupponat corpus nullo modo cogitare poſſe, concludit, ubicum- 
que eſt cogitatio, ſubſtantiam à corpore realiter diſtinctam adeſſe o- 


portere, adeò que immortalem. Unde ſequitur, bruta, fi cogitent, 


ſubſtantias immortales ſibi annexas habere. 

Atqui obſecro te, Vir perſpicaciſſime, cum ex iſta demonſtrandi 
ratione neceſſe eſſet bruta animantia aut ſenſu ſpoliare, aut donare im- 
mortalitate, cur ipſa malles inanimes machinas ſtatuere quam corpora 
animabus immortalibus actuata? præſertim cum illud ut naturæ phæ- 
nomenis minime conſonum, ita plane fit inauditum hactenus; hoc 
vero apud ſapientiſſimos veterum ratum fit ac comprobatum, Pytha- 


goram puta, Platonem, ro oy Er certè animos hoc adderet Pla- 


tonicis omnibus perſiſtendi in fua de brutorum immortalitate ſententia, 
cum tam inſigne ingenium ev auguſtiarum redactum ſit, ut {i animas 
brutorum immortales eſſe non concedatur, univerſa bruta inſenſatas 
machinas neceſſariò ſtatuat. es 

Hxc ſunt paucula illa (magne Carteſi) in quibus mihi fas eſſe puta- 
bam 4 te diſſentire. Cætera mihi adeò arrident atque adblandiuntur, 
ut nihil illis habeam magis in delicus; adeoque intimis animi mei 
ſenſibus conſona ſunt atque cognata, ut non ſolùm tardioribus commo- 
de explicare, ſed etiam contra pugnaciſſimos quoſque feliciter, {1 opus 
eller, defendere me poſſe confidam. _ mm 

Quod reliquum eſt, exorandus es, Vir illuſtriſſime, ut hæc noſtra 
boni conſulas, fiec me ullius levitatis vanæque ambitionis ſuſpectum 
habeas, quaſi affectarem Clariſſimorum virorum familiaritates ac ami- 
citias, cum & ipſe fi poſſem, haud cuperem, inclareſcere, rem turbu- 
lentam famam judicans, privatòque otio valde inimicam. 
Nie que profet» quamvis animo ſim in te admodum prono ac pro- 
clivi, id unquam tibi ſignificafſem, niſi ab aliis inſtigatus; ſed te tua- 
que Rae ek tacitaque veneratione proſequi contentus fuiſſem. 

Nec obnixè à te eſflagito ut reſcribas, utpote quem contemplatio- 
nibus ſummè arduis, vel experimentis faciundis maxime utilibus pa- 
riter ac difficilibus, occupatiſſimum autumo. | 
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Permitto igitur hic tibi tuo jure uti, nè ſim in publicum injurius 


Quod {i tamen hæc noſtra, qualia qualia fuerint, reſponſione qualibet- 
cunque cohoneſtare dignatus fueris, rem ſanè non ingratam preſta- 
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| Ificalt. 4, Nam cum quantum fit in infinitum diviſibile, Oc. Satis 

argutus equidem hic gryphus eſt, ſed minus ſolidus, Facile enim ex- 
tricare te poteris ſi negaveris quantum Phyſice eſſe diviſibile in infinitum, 
parteſve infinitas Phyſicas toti realiter actuque inexiſtere, ſed Materiam con- 
tenderis interim ex Monadibus, quas vocant, Phyſicis conſtare, in eaſque Di- 
dind Virtute paſſe diſſolvi; nec mente in has partes jure dividi, niſi Divias 
ſaltem virtute ſic poſſent diſpeſci. Mathematicam dero Diviſibilitatem, que 
ad has Monad as etiam pertinere paſſit, ad hunc locum non ſpectare. 
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Doctiſſimo & Humaniſimo Viro 
HENRICO MORO 
 _ RENATUS DES-CARTES. 


AUD Es quas in me congeris, Vir humaniſſime, non tam ullius 

mei meriti, utpote quod eas æquare nullum poteſt, quam cuz 

erga me benevolentiæ teſtes ſunt. Benevolentia autem ex ſola ſcrip- 

1 torum meorum lectione contracta candorem & generoſitatem anim! 

1 tui tam apertè oſtendit, ut totum me tibi, quamvls antehac non noto, 
devinciat. Ideoque perlibenter iis qui ex me quæris reſpondebo. 

1. Primum eſt, cur ad corpus definiendum dicam illud eſſe ſubſtan- 

tiam extenſam potiùs quam ſenſibilem, tangibilem, vel impenetrabi- 

lem. At res te monet, {i dicatur ſubſtantia ſenſibilis, tunc det a 

 habitadine ad ſenſus noſtros, qui ratione quædam ejus proprietas duntax- 

at explicatur, non intergra natura, que cum poſſit exiſtere, 94777 

zullt homines exiſtant, certè à ſenſibus noſtris non pendet. Nec pro- 

inde video cur dicas, eſſe ſumme neceſſarium ut omnis materia fit 

ſenlibilis. Nam contra, nulla eft que non fir plane inſenſibilis, ſi tan- 

tum in partes verdvrum noſlrorum particalis mults minores, & ſingulas 

ſeorſim fatis celeriter agitatas, ſit diviſa. Meum— 


— 
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Meumque illud argumentum quod ſcævum & ferme Sophiſticum 


appellas, adhibui tantum ad eorum opinionem refutandam, qui tecum 
exiſtimant omne corpus eſſe ſenſibile, quam, meo judicio, aperte & 
demonſtrative refutar. Poteſt enim corpus retinere omnem ſuam cor- 
poris naturam, quamvis non fit ad ſenſum molle, nec durum, nec frigi- 
dum, nec calidum, nec denique habeat ullam ſenſibilem qualitatem. 

Ut verd inciderem in eum errorem quem videris mihi velle tri- 
buere, per comparationem ceræ, quæ quamvls poſlit non eſſe quadra- 
ta, nec rotunda, non poteſt tamen non habere aliquam figuram, de- 
buiſſem, ex eo quod juxta mea principia omnes ſenſibiles qualitates in 
eo ſolo conſiſtant quod particulæ corporis certis modis moveantur, 
vel quieſcant, debuiſſem inquam, concludere, corpus poſſe exiſtere, 
quamvls nullæ ejus particulæ moveantur, nec quieſcant; quod mihi 
nunquam in mentem venit. Corpus itaque non rectè definitur ſub- 
ſtantia ſenſibilis. 

Videamus nunc an forte aptins dici poſſit ſubſtantia impenetrabilis, 
vel tangibilis, eo ſenſu quem explicuiſti. 8 

Sed rurſus iſta tangibilitas & impenetrabilitas in corpore, eſt tantum 
ut in homine Riſibilitas, proprium quarto modo, juxta vulgares Logicæ 
leges, non vera & eſſentialis differentia, quam in extenſione — 
contendo ; atque idcirco, ut homo non detinitur animal riſibile, ſed 
rationale, ità corpus non definivi per impenetrabilitatem, ſed per exten- 
ſionem. Quod confirmatur ex eo, quod tangibilitas & impenetrabili- 
tas habeant relationem ad partes, & præſupponant conceptum diviſio- 
nis vel terminationis. Poſſimus autem concipere corpus continuum 
indeterminatæ magnitudinis ſive indefinitum, in quo nihil præter ex- 
tenſionem conſideretur. | | 

Sed, inquis, Deus etiam & Angelus, reſque alia quælibet per ſe ſub- 
ſiſtens eſt extenſa, ideòque latins patet definitio tua quam definitum. 
Ego vero non ſoleo quidem de nominibus diſputare, atque ideo fi ex eo 
quod Deus ſit ubique, dicat aliquis eum eſſe quodammodo extenſum, 
per me licet. Atqui nego veram extenſionem, qualis ab omnibus vulgò 
concipitur, vel in Deo, vel in Angelis, vel in mente noſtra, vel deni- 
que in ulla ſubſtangia quæ non ſit corpus, reperiri. Quippe per ens 
extenſum, communiter omnes intelligunt aliquid imaginabile, (five 
ſit ens rationis, ſive reale, hoc enim jam in medium relinquo;) atqui 
in hoc ente varias partes determinatæ magnitudinis & figure, quarum 


una nullo modo alia fir, poſſunt imaginatione diſtinguere, unaſque 


in locum aliarum poſſunt etiam imaginatione transferre, ſed non duas 
ſimul iu uno & eodem loco imaginari: Atqui de Deo, ac etiam de 
mente noſtra, nihil tale dicere licet; neque enim eſt imaginabilis, 
fed intelligibilis duntaxat, nec etiam in partes diſtinguibilis, præſertim 
in partes quæ habeant determinatas magnitudines & figuras. Deni- 
que, facile intelligimus & mentem humanam, & Deum, & ſimul plu- 
res Angelos in uno & eodem loco eſſe poſſe. Unde manifeſte conclu- 
ditur, nullas ſubſtantias incorporeas propriè eſſe extenſas; ſed eas in- 
telligo tanquam virtutes aut vires quaſdam, quæ quamvis ſe applicent 
rebus extenſis, non idcirco ſunt extenſæ; ut quamvis in ferro candenti 
lit ignis, non 1deo ignis ille eſt ferrum. Qubd verd nonnulli ſubſtantiæõ 
aotionem cum rei extenſæ notione confundant, hoc fit ex falſo præ- 
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varias partes determinatæ magnitudinis & figuræ, poſſtintque uns 15 


cium, quo omnes ab ineunte ætate fuimus imbuti. Quippe quamvis 


ſenſibile, locaque omnia in quibus nihil ſentiebamus vacua eſſe. Quod 


perceptione diſſentiat. Quapropter audacter affirmo, Deum poſſe id 


_— 
Or .. 


judicio, quia nihil putant exiſtere, vel eſſe intelligibile, niſi ſit etiam ima. 
2inabile, ac revera nihil ſub imaginationem cadit, quod non ſit aliquo 
modo extenſum. Jam verb quemadmodum dicere licet ſanitatem 
ſoli homini competere, quamvis per analogiam & Medicina, & aer 
temperatus, & alia multa dicantur etiam ſana; ita illud ſolum quod 
eſt imaginabile, ut habens partes extra partes, quæ ſint determinatæ 
magnitudinis & figuræ, dico eſſe extenſum, quamvls alia per analogiam 
etiam extenſa dicantur. 
2. Ut autem tranſeamus ad ſecundam tuam difficultatem; fi exa— 
minemus quodnam fit ens extenſum a me deſcriptum, inveniemus 
planè idem eſſe cum ſpatio, quod vulgus aliquando plenum, aliquando 
vacuum, aliquando reale, aliquando 1maginarium eſſe putat. In ſpatio 
enim, quantumvis imaginario & vacuo, facile omnes imaginantur 


locum aliarum imaginatione transferre; {ed nullo modo duas ſimul ſe mu- 
tuo penetrantes in uno & eodem loco concipere, quoniam implicat 
contradictionem ut hoc fiat, & ſpatii pars nulla tollatur. Cum au- 
tem ego conſiderarem tam reales proprietates non niſi in reali corpore 
eſſe poſſe, auſus ſum affirmare, nullum dari ſpatium prorſus va- 
cuum, atque omne ens extenſum eſſe verum corpus: nec dubitavi a 
magnis viris, Epicuro, Democrito, Lucretio hac in re diſſentire; vidi enim 
illos non firmam aliquam rationem eſſe ſecutos, ſed falſum prajudi- 


ſenſus noſtri non ſemper nobis exhibeant corpora externa qualia ſunt 
omni ex parte, fed tantum quatenus ad nos referuntur, & prodcſle 
poſſunt aut nocere, ut in Art. 3. partis 2. præmonui; judicavimus 
tamen omnes, cum eſſemus adhuc pueri, nihil aliud in mundo eſſe 
quam qudd a ſenſibus exhibebatur, ac proinde nullum eſſe corpus niſi 


præjudicium cum ab Epicuro, Democrito, Lucretio non fuerit unquam 
rejeckum, illorum Authoritatem ſequi non debeo. 

Miror autem virum cætera perſpicaciſſimum, cum videat ſe negare 
non poſle quiz aliqua in omni ſpatio ſubſtantia ſit, quoniam in eo omnes 
proprietates extenſionis revera reperiuntur, malle tamen dicere divi- 
nam extenſionem implere ſpatium in quo nullum eſt corpus, quam fa- 
teri nullum omnino ſpatium ſine corpore eſſe poſſe, Etenim, ut jam 
dixi, prætenſa illa Dei extenſio nullo modo ſubjectum eſſe poteſt ve- 
rarum proprietatuin, quas in omni ſpatio diſtinctiſſimèe percipimus. 
Neque enim Deus eſt imaginabilis, nec in partes diſtinguibilis quz 
ſint menſurabiles & fſiguratæ. 

Sed facile admittis nullum vacuum naturaliter- dari. Solicitus es de 
potentia divina, quam putas tollere poſſe id omne quod eſt in aliquo 
vaſe, ſimuùlque impedire ne cocant vaſis latera. Ego vero cum fam 
meum Inteſlectum eſſe finitum, & Dei potentiam inſinitam, nilul ua- 
quam de hac determino , {ed conlidero duntaxat quid poſſit a me per- 
cipi vel non percipi, & caveo diligenter ne judicium ullum meum a 


omne quod poſſibile eſſe percipio; non autem è contà audacter nego, 
illum poſſe id quod conceptui meo repugnat, ſed dico tantum impl!- 
care contradictionem. Sic quia video conceptut meo repugnare ut 
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omne corpus ex aliquo vaſe tollatur, & in ipſo remaneat extenſio, 
non aliter à me concepta quam prius concipiebatur corpus in eo con- 
tentum; dico implicare contradictionem, ut talis extenſio ibi remaneat poſt 
ſublatum corpus, ideoque debere vaſis latera coire: Quod omnino 
conſonum eſt meis cæteris opinionibus. Dico enim alibi zullam motun 
dari niſi quodammodo circularem; unde ſequitur non intelligi diſtinQe, 
Deum alquod corpus ex vaſe tollere, quin ſimul intelligatur, in ejus 
locum aliud corpus, vel ipſa vaſis latera motu circulari ſuccedere. 

3. Eodem modo etiam dico implicare contradictionem, ut aliquæ 
dentur atomi, q concipiantur extenſe ac ſimul indiviſibiles; quia quam- 
vis Deus eas tales efficere pgtuerit ut à nulla creatura dividantur, cer- 
te non poſſumus intelligete ipſum ſe tacultate eas dividendi privare 
potuiſſe. Nec valet tua*comparatio de iis quæ facta ſunt, qudd ne- 
queant infecta eſſe. Neque enim pro nota impotentiæ ſumimus, qubd 
quis non poſſit facere id quod non intelligimus eſſe poſſibile; ſed tan- 

tum quod non poſlit aliquid facere ex us qnz In, poſſibilia di- 
ſtinctè percipimus. At ſane percipimus eſſe poſſibile ut atomus divi- 
datur, quandoquidem eam extenſam eſſe ſupponimus; atque ideo (i 
judicemus eam a Deo dividi non poſſe, judicabimus Deum aliquid non 
poſſe facere, quod tamen poſſibile eſſe 9-4 mage Non autem eodem 
modo percipimus fieri poſſe, ut quod factum eſt fit infeQum, ſed & 
contra, percipimus hoc fieri planè non poſſe; ac proinde non eſſe 
ullum potentiæ defectum in Deo, quvd iſtud non faciat. Quantum 
autem ad diviſibilitatem materiæ, non eadem ratio eſt : etſi enim non 
poſſim numerare omnes partes in quas eſt diviſibilis, earumque idcirco 
numerum dicam eſſe indefinitum; non tamen poſſum affirmare illa- 
rum diviſionem à Deo nunquam abſolvi, quia ſcio Deum plura poſſe 
facere —_ ego cogitatione mea complecti ; atque iſtam indefinitam 
quarundam partium materiz diviſionem revera fieri ſolere in Artic. 
34. conceſſi. 85 

4. Neque verb affectatæ modeſtiæ eſt, ſed cautelæ, meo judicio, 
neceſſariæ, quod quædam dicam eſſe indefinita potius quam infinita; 
ſolus enim Deus quem poſitive intelligo eſſe infinitum : de reliquis, 
ut de mundi extenſione, de numero partium in quas materia eſt di- 


viſibilis, & ſimilibus, an ſint ſimpliciter infinita necne, profiteor me neſcire; 


ſcio tantum me in illis nullum finem agnoſcere, atque idcirco reſpectu 
mei dico eſſe indefinita. „ 

Et quamvis mens noſtra non fit rerum vel veritatis menſura, cer- 
te debet eſſe menſura eorum quæ affirmamus aut negamus. Quid 
enim eſt abſurdius, quid inconſideratius, quàm velle judicium ferre de 
is ad quorum perceptionem mentem noſtram attingere non poſſe con- 
fitemur? | 5 

Miror autem te non modd id velle facere videri, cum ais, ſi tan- 
tum quoad uos ſit infinita, revera erit finita, extenſio, & c. ſed præterea 
etiam divinam quandam extenſionem imaginari, quæ latius pateat 
quam corporum extenſio, atque ita ſupponere Deam partes habere extra 
kink & eſſe diviſibilem omnemque prorſus ret corporee eſſentiam illi tri- 
Heres | | 
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Ne verd quis ſcrupulus hic ſuperſit; Cum dico extenſionem materi» 
eſſe indefinitam, ſufficere hoc puto ad impediendum n& quis extra 
illam locus fingi queat, in quem meorum vorticum particule abirc 
poſſint. Ubicumque enim locus ille concipiatur, ibi, jam juxta meam o- 
pinionem, aliqua materia eſt; quia dicendo eam eſſe indefinite exten- 
fam, dico ipſam latius extend: quam omne id quod ab homine con- 
cipi poteſt. 

Sed nihilominus exiſtimo maximam eſſe diſſerentiam inter amplitudinens 
iſtias corporeæ extenſionis, & araplitudinem divinz, non dicam extenſio- 
nis, utpote que propriè loquendo nulla eſt, ſed ſubſtantiæ vel eſſen- 
tiz ; ideoque hanc ſimpliciter infinitam, iſlam autem indefinitam ap- 
bello. 

, Czterum non admitto quod pro ſingular: tua humanitate concedis, 
nempe reliquas meas opiniones poſle conſtare, quamvis id quod de 
materiæ extenſione ſeripſi refutetur : anum enim eſt ex preciputs, meogue 
jadicio certiſſimis, Phyſice mee fundamentis, profiteorque mihi nullas ra- 
tiones fatisfacere in ipſa Phyſica, niſi quæ neceſſitatem illam, quam 


vocas Logicam five contradictoriam, involvant; modo tantum ca 


excipias quæ per ſolam experientiam cognoſci poſſunt, ut quod circa 
hanc terram unicus fit Sol vel unica Luna, & ſimilia. Cumque in re- 
liquis 4 meo ſenſu non abhorreas, ſpero etiam his te facile aſſenſurum, 
ſi modo conſideres præjudicium eſſe quòd multi exiſtiment ens ex- 
tenſum, in quo nihil eſt quod moveat ſenſus, non eſſe veram ſubſtan- 
tiam corpoream, ſed ſpatium vacuum duntaxat; quodque nullum ſit 
ſenſibile, atque nulla ſubſtantia niſi quz ſub imaginationem cadat, ac 
proinde fit extenſa. | 

5. Sed nulli prejudicio magis omnes aſſuevimus quam ei, quod nobis 
ab ineunte ætate perſuaſit bruta animantia cogitare. Quippe nulla 
ratio nos movit ad hoc credendum, niſi quod videntes pleraque bru- 
torum membra in figura externa & motibus à noſtris non multum 
differe, unicumque in nobis eſſe credentes iſtorum motuum princi- 
pium, animam ſcilicet, quæ eadem moveret corpus & cogitaret, non 
dubitavimus quin aliqua talis anima in illis reperiretur. 

Poſtquam autem ego advertiſſem diſtinguenda eſſe duo diverſa mo- 
ruum noſtrorum principia, unum ſcilicet plane mechanicum & corpo- 


reum, quod à ſola ſpirituum vi & membrorum conformatione depen- 


det, poteſtque anima corporea appellari; aliud incorporeum, menter 
ſcilicet, five animam illam quam definis ſubſtantiam cogitantem ; qua- 


ſivi diligentius an ab his duobus principiis orirentur animalium motus, 
an ab uno duntaxat. Cumque clarè perſpexerim poſſe omnes oriri 
ab eo ſolo quod corporeum eſt & mechanicum, pro certo ac demon- 
ſtrato habui, nullo pacto a nobis probari poſſe, aliquam eſſe in bru- 
tis animam cogitantem. Nec moror aſtutias & ſagacitates canum & 
vulpium, nec quæcunque alia quæ propter cibum, venerem, vel me- 
tum à brutis fiunt. Profiteor euim me poſſe perfacile illa omnia ut a ſols 
membrorum confirmatione profecta explicare. 
Quamvis autem pro demonſtrato habeam, probari non poſſe ali- 
quam eſſe in brutis cogitationem ; non ideo puto poſſe demonſtrari 
nullam eſſe, quia mens humana illorum corda non pervadir, Sed ex- 
aminando quidnam fit hac de re maxime probabile nuilam video ra- 
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rationem pro brutorum cogitatione militare preter hanc unam quod cum 
habeant oculos, aures, linguam, & reliqua ſenſuum organa ſicut nos, ve- 
riſimile ſit illa ſentire ſicut nos; & quia in noſtro ſentiendi modo 
cogitatio includitur, ſimilem etiam illis cogitationem eſſe tribuendam. 
Quæ ratio cùm ſit maximè obvia, mentes omnium hominum à prima 
ætate occupavit. Sunt autem aliæ rationes multò plures & fortiores, 
ſed non omnibus ita obviæ, quæ contrarium plane perſuadent. Inter 
quas ſuum quidem locum obtinet, quod non ſit tam probabile omnes ver- 
mes, culices, erucas, & reliqua animalia immortali anima prædita eſſe, 
quam machinarum inſtar ſe movere, 7 | 
Primd, quia certum eſt in corporibus animalium, ut etiam in no- 
ſtris, eſſe offa, nervos, muſculos, ſanguinem, ſpiritus animales, & re- | 
liqua organa ita diſpoſita, ut ſe ſolis abſque ulla cogitatione omnes mo- | 
tus quos in brutis obſervamus ciere poſſint. Quod patet in convulſi- i 
onibus, cum mente invità machinamentum corporis vehementius ſxpe i 
ac magls diverſis modis ſolum ſe movet, quam ope voluntatis ſoleat 
moveri. WT 
Deinde, quia rationi conſantaneum videtur, cum ars fit naturæ imi- 
tatrix, poſsintque homines varia fabricare automata in quibus ſine 
ulla cogitatione eſt motus, ut Natura etiam ſua automata, ſed arte 
factis longe præſtantiora, nempe bruta omnia, producat, præſertim cum 
nullam agnoſcamus rationem propter quam, ubi eſt talis membrorum 
conſormatio qualem in animalibus videmus, cogitatio etiam debeat 
adeſſe; atque ideo majori admiratione dignum fit, quod mens aliqua 
reperiatur in unoquoque humano corpore, quam quod nulla fit in ul- 
lis brutis. f | "9 
Sed rationum omnium quæ beſtias cogitatione deſtitutas eſſe per- 
ſuadent meo judicio præcipua eſt, quvd quamvis inter illas unæ aliis 
ejuſdem ſpeciei ſint perfectiores, non ſecùs quam inter homines, ut 
videre licet in equis & canibus, quorum aliqui cæteris multò feliciùs 
uz docentur addiſcunt ; & quamvls omnes perfacilè nobis impetus 
fios naturales, ut iras, metus, famem, & ſimilia, voce vel aliis cor- 
poris motibus ſignificent; W tamen hactenus fuerit obſervatum, 
ullum brutum animal ev perfectionis deveniſſe ut vera loquelà ute- 
retur, hoc eſt, t aliquid vel voce vel nutibus indicaret, quod ad ſolam 
cogitationem, non autem ad impetum naturalem, poſſet referri. 
Hæc enim loquela unicum eſt cogitationis in corpore latentis ſignum 
certum, atque ips4 utuntur omnes homines, etiam quam maxime ſtupi- 
di & mente capti, & lingua vociſque organis deſtituti, aon autem ullam 
brutum ; eamque idcirco pro vera inter homines & bruta differentia 
ſumere licet. 15 9 
Reliquas rationes cogitationem brutis adimentes brevitatis causa hic 
omitto. Velim tamen notari me loqui de cogitatione, non de vita 
vel ſenſu: vitam enim̃ nulli animali denego, utpote quam in ſolo cor- 
dis calore conſiſtere ſtatuo; nec denego etiam ſenſum quatenus ab or- 
gano corporeo dependet. Sicque hzc mea opinio non tam crudelis eſt 
erga belluas, quam pia erga homines, Pythagoreorum ſuperſtitioni 
non addictos, quos nempe à criminis ſuſpicione abſolvit quoties ani- 
malia comedunt vel occidunt. . 
5 : Hæo 
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 Hxzc autem omnia fortaſſe prolixius ſcripli quam acumen ingenii 
tui requirebat; volui enim hoc pacto teſtari pauciſſimorum objectiones 
mihi hactenus xque gratas fuiſſe ac tuas, humanitatẽmque & cando- 
rem tuum maximè tibi devinxiſſe | 


A Omnium vere ſapientiæ Audioſerum 
Nonis Februarii 1649. cultorem ob ſervantiſſimum, 
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| Ificult. 1. Si ex eo quod Deus fit ubique, dicat aliquis eum eſſe quo- 
dammodo extenſum, per me licet. Atqui nego veram extenſi- 
onem qualis ab omnibus vulgò concipitur, &c. Hoc in loco manifeſtun 
eſt Carteſium talem ſolummodo extenſionem de Deo negare qualem omnes 
concipiunt in corpore, Hoc eſt, corpoream. Met aphyſicam vero extenſionem, 
qualem in noſtro Enchiridio deſcripſimus, nequaquam repudiare. Unde o- 
ſervare licet quantum Carteſiani N ullibiſtæ ab Authore ſuo Carteſio dege- 
nerawerint, qui Deum & ubique agnoſcit, & aliquo modo extenſum, dum 
zlli e contra nec extenſum nec ullibi eſſe contendunt. | 
Nullas ſubſtantias incorporeas propriè eſſe extenſas, ſed eas intelli- 
go tanquam virtutes aut vires quaſdam qua quamvis fe applicent re- 
bus extenſis, non idcirco ſunt extenſæ; ut quamvis in ferro candenti 
ſit ignis, non ideo ignis ille eſt ferrum. At verò per ferrum ignis exten 
ſus eſt tamen. Quod mihi ſatis eſt. Sed ingenue fateor locum ſunc «ſe 
paulo obſcuriorem, nec ſat ſcio quid hic ſubinſinuare velit Philoſophus ubi 
ait, {ed eas intelligo tanquam virtutes ac vires quaſdam, cum Jonis non 
ſolum per ferrum extenſas ſit, ſed illius etiam ſit Modiſicatio. Nollems exin 
id ſubindicari quod tam aperte profitetur in Poſthumis ſuis Operibus, 40 
Carteſii diſcipulus Spinozius, Deum nempe, Angelos, Mentes hamaas on 
riſque, que vulgò putantur, ſullſtantias incorporeas nihil aliud efſe niſi ⁊ i- 
tutes virefve Materie Mundane, quippe unice illius in untverſo ſubſlantiu, 
Difficylt. 2. Malle tamen dicere Divinam Extenſionem implcre ſpa— 
cium in quo nullum eſt corpus, cc. Equidem illud optizzo jure dice, 
ubicunque ſcilicet imaginarium ſpacium eſſe fingitur, illic rcd efſe Divi- 
nam Amplitudinem, noſque in Enchiridio Metaphyſico, evidewtia, fi fes pot es 
pluſquam Mathematica, Immobile quoddam Eætenſam 4 mobili watoria di- 
ſtiuclum demonſtravimus. 158 
Et in ipſo remaneat Extenſio non aliter a me concepta quam priùs 
concipiebatur corpus in eo contentum, &c. Ar cui falſam hayc eſſe cen. 
ceptionem ex eis que in dicto Enchiridio occuriunt ole conſtat, abi dent 
ſtratur Extenſum quodtam Immobile, a mobil! Materia diſcinctum & cu. 
8 . Attribata competunt Materie Attribatis contrarig. Tide Enchirid. Meta» 


\ phyſ. cap. 6, 7,8. 
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Diiqficult. 4. Solus enim Deus eſt, quem politivè intelligo eſſe infini- 


tum, &c. Has de re, modo ſerib hic agat Carteſius, optime inter nos conve- 
nit. Et certè mihi videor in dito Enchiridio Mandum, quantumlibet in- 
definitus ſit, ſatis ſolide demonſtraſſe non poſſe eſſe Infinitum, aded ut nuda 
Divinitas extra Mundi limites (ut corpus Aaronis extra Stolam ſaterdota- 
lem, quantum ad caput, manus pedeſque) extendatur. Vide Enchirid. Me- 
taphyl. cap. IO. ſect. 8, Gy Cc. F 

Dico ipſam latius extendi quam omne id quod ab homine concipi 
poteſt, Cc. Et paulo poſt, Amplitudinem Divinæ Eſſentiæ ſimpliciter In- 
finitam, corpoream autem extenſionem Indefinitam appellat. Que quidem 
indefinita Mundi corporei Extenſio, ſt ſic intelligatur acſi Imaginat io ER 
eam exhaurire vel comprehendere non poſſit, rationi ſatis conſentanea eſs. 
Ratio vero recta neceſſario nobis dictabit Divinam Amplitudinem infinito eam 
excedere & circumcingere 4uaſi vel coronare ; unde & Kether apud Cabba- 
liſtas dicitur. 5 


* Hi. —_ — _ 7 


Clariſino Viro, Nobilifimoq; Philoſopho, 
RENATO DES-CARTES. 
HENRICUS MORUS ANGLUS. 


O5 NIONIS quam de te concepi, N meis literis apud 


te teſtatus ſum, quanta quanta ſit (Vir illuſtriſſime) me non 
pœnitet, nec unquam, ſat ſcio, poterit pœnitere. Quin & adauget 
plurimùm tui apud me exiſtimationem, qubd ad ſtupendam illam 
mentis tuæ amplitudinem divinumque acumen, ſuavitas tanta morum 
acceſſerit & humanitas. Quam certè ut nunquam ſuſpectam habui, 
ita nunc ſanè eruditiſſimas tuas literas habeo pro certiſſimo illius ar- 
gumento. Cxterum ne tanti favoris te pœniteat, quaſi in ſervum ca- 
put collati, neve vileſcat meum erga te, ſtudium, atque amor, tan- 
Juam ab abjecto jacentique animo profectus, quo tandem modo re- 
Pond tua mihi ſatisfecerint, palam, uti hominem liberum decet, a- 


Inſtantias quaſdam breves, aut ſaltem notatiunculas ſuper ſingulis re- 
ſponſorum tuorum particulis, compingam. 


Ad Re ſponſum circa primam Difficultatem 
lane . | 
Definiri ab habitadine ad ſenſus noſtros, &C, 


Hic regeri poteſt ; Cum radix rerum omnium ac eſſentia in æter- 
nas deſoſſa lateat tenebras, rem quamlibet neceſſarid definiri ab habi- 


tudine aliqua, Quz habirudo proprietas dici poteſt in ſubſtantiis, cum 


non ſit ſubſtantia ; quamvls agnoſcam libenter proprietates alias aliis 


eſſe 


perteque profitebor. Quod tamen ne nimium tibi vel mihi ipſi ne- 
gotium faceſſat, fuſiores orationis texturas miſſas faciens, rem totam in 
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eſſe priores ; hoc autem tantum me voluiſſe, Satius nimirum eſſe per 
adzquatam quamlibet proprietatem, quam per formam, quam vo- 
cant, definito latiorem, rem definiviſſe. Porrd, cum ipſe corpus de- 
finis rem extenſam, ipſam illam extenſionem inſuper adnoto conſiſtere 
in habitudine quadam partium ad ſe invicem, quatenus aliæ extra 
alias productæ ſunt. Quam habitudinem non eſſe rem abſolutam ma- 
nifeftum eſt. 

| II. 


| uamvis nulli homines exiſtant. ; 

Si omnes mortales conniverent, Sol tamen non exueret ſuam vider. 
di aptitudinem, quamprimum oculos apernerint denud ; ut neque {: 
curis, ſecandi, quamprimum ligna aut lapides oblati fuerint. 


85 —_ 

Nervorum noſtrorum particulis multd minores. 

Deum .tamen artificem adaptare poſſe credo nervos fatis exiguos 
exiguis iſtis materiæ particulis, ac proinde ſenſibilitatem materiæ hoc 
modo comminutæ integram manere. Porro, he particule à motu 
ceſſare poſſunt, atque coaleſcere, noſtriſque hoc modo nervis ſenſibi- 
les denud evadere, quod de ſubſtantia incorporea nullo modo verum 


et. : 
— ny „ 

N Quamvis non fit ad ſenſum molle, &c. 

Certum eſt ad nervos noſtros ſenſorios durum fore vel molle, &. 
aut ſaltem ad iſtiuſmodi nervos, quales, ſi vellet, Deus fabricare pote- 
rit, ut modò monuimus; atque hoc ſatls eft, quamvis Deus nunquam 
fabricaturus ſit iſtiuſmodi nervos. Ut revera partes terræ verſus cen- 
trum ſunt ex ſe viſibiles, quamvis nunquam extrahendæ ſint in Solis 
conſpectum, nec ev deſcenſurus fit quiſquam cum lychno vel lampade. 


- 


AT V. 

eos E/ tantim, ut in homine Riſibilitas, proprium quarto modo. 

Qudd fi ratio etiam aliis competeret animalibus, rectiùs definiretur 

homo animal riſibile quam rationale. Nondum autem à quopiam de- 
monſtratum eſt tangibilitatem nut impenerrabilitatem proprias 5 ſubſtantiæ 
exterſe affectiones, quamvis corporis eſſe merit) quivis agnoverit. 
Equidem poſſum clare concipere ſubſtantiam extenſam quæ nullam 
ullo modo habeat tangibilitatem vel impenetrabilitatem. Igitur tangi- 


bilitas vel impenetrabilitas non immediatè ſubſtantiam extenſam con- 


ſequitur, quatenus extenſa eſt. 
2: . = 
Atqui nego veram extenſionem, &c. 
Per veram extenſionem intelligis quam tangibilitas & impenetrabili- 
tas comitatur. Hanc ipſe etiam nego in Deo, nudiſve vel mente vel 
Angelo repiriri. Interea tamen aſſero aliam eſſe extenſionem que veram, 
quamyls non æquè vulgarem Scholiſque tritam, quæ in Angelis men- 
teque humana ut terminos, ita & figuram habet, ſed pro imperio An- 
geli mentiſque variabilem; Menteſque five animas noſtras atque An- 
gelos, eadem prorſus manente ſubſtantia, contrahere ſe poſſe, & cer- 


ros denud ad limites ſe expandere. 


VII. 


. 


** 
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Nihil eſſe intelligibile, niſi ſit etiam imaginabile, &. 


Equidem aliquantò ſum pronior in illam Ariſtotelis ſententiam, 
zr dd i earrac l in le voices: Sed hic quiſque mentis ſuæ vires 


experiatur. | | 
Ad Reſponſum circa ſecundam Difficultatem. 


Inſtantia I. 
Unas in locum aliarum imaginatione transferre, 
Mea quidem imaginatio non poteſt, nec concipere ſi trans ferantur, 
quin une vacui ſpatit partes abſorbeant alteras, penituſque coincidant & 
penetrent ſe invicem. I „„ 


7 i424 : | 1614 SELL 213-2 23 ,. i 

© Nec dubitavi a magnis viris, Epicuro, Democrito, &c. 
Nullus dubito quin optimo jure diſſentias, cum non ſolùm iſtis, ſed 
univerſis Naturæ interpretibus longe major ſis (mea ſententia) longe- 


que auguſtior. 


„ 


. 


Quin aligua in omni patio ſubſtantia ſit, Ne. 441 5 

Id ſanè conceſſi pacis ergo. Sed clare mihi non conſtat. Nam fi 
Deus hanc mundi univerſitatem annihilaret, & multò poſt aliam cre- 
aret de nihilo, Intermundium illud, ſeu abſentia mundi, ſuam haberet 
durationem quam tot dies, anni, vel ſecula menſurifſent. Non exiſt- 
entis igitur eſt duratio, quæ extenſio quædam eſt. Ac proinde Ampli- 
tudo Nihili, puta Vacui, per ulnas vel orgyas menſurari poteſt, ut 
Non- exiſtentis in ſua non exiſtentia duratio per horas, dies menſeſque 
menſuratur. Sed concedo, quamvls nondum vi coactus, in omni ſpa- 


tio aliquam ſubſtantiam ineſſe; neque tamen ſequi eam eſſe corpo- 


ream, cùm extenſio ſive præſentia divina poſſit eſſe ſubjectum men- 
ſurabilitatis, v. g. Præſentiam five extenſionem divinam occupare aſſe- 
ro unam alteramque orgyam in hoc vel illo vacuo ; nec tamen omni- 
no ſequi Deum eſſe corporeum, ut patet ex ſupra dictis, Inſtantia 5. 
Sed ſuper hac re eſt agendum alibi. 


8 


Dico implicare contradictionem, ut talis extenſio, &c. 


Sed hic libenter quærerem, numquid neceſſe ſit ut aut talis extenſio 


ſit qualem in corpore concipis, aut nulla. Deinde, cum & alias res 
præter corpora extendi ſuo modo conceſſeris, annon analogica illa ex- 
tenſio quam vocas, vices obeat extenſionis corporeæ, atque ita illam 
vim contradictoriam retundat. Præſertim cùm analogica hæc exten- 
ſio ad propriè dictam tam prope accedat, ut ſit menſurabilis, certoſ- 
que pedum ulnarumve numeros occupet. 


V. 
Nullum mot um dari, niſi quodammodo circularem. 
Hoc neceſſarid conſequi concedo, neceſſitate puta Phyſica, ſuppo- 
nendo duntaxat omnia corporibus plena, nullamque extenſionem aliam 


integram mundi extenſionem ä . qua in parte ego ſatls 1 
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ſecurus; ſed jnexpugnabilem hanc contradict ionis vim fateor me non- 
dum fatis deprehendiſſe. 


Ad Reſponſum circa tertiam Difficultatem. 


Que concipiantur extenſe ac ſimul indiviſibiles. 
Cum mentem tuam fic explicueris, nulla inter nos eft controverſia. 


* 


Ad Reſponſum circa quartam Difficultatem. 
Inſtantia I. 


An ſint ſimpliciter infinita necne, profiteor me neſcire. 

Haud tamen latere te poteſt, quin ſint vel ſimpliciter infinita, vel 
revera finita, quamvis utrum 5 og ſint tam facile ſtatuere non poſ. 
ſis. Quod autem vortices tui non diſrumpantur & fatiſcant, non ob- 
ſcurum videatur indicium mundum revera eſſe infinitum. Ipſe ta- 


— 


men interea liberè profiteor, quamvis audacter poſſim aſſentire huic 


axiomati, Mundus finitus eſt, aut non finitws, vel, quod idem hic eſt, 
infinitus, me tamen non poſſe plenè animo completti rei cujuſvis infi- 
nitudinem ; ſed illud imaginationi meæ hic accidere, quod Julius Sca- 
liger alicubi ſcribit de dilatatione & contractione Angelorum, non poſſe 
ſcilicet ſe in infinitum extendere, nec in uncti eb coanguſtare. 
Qui autem Deum poſitive infinitum agnoſcit (i. e. ubique exiſtentem) 


quod tu meritd facis, non video, fi liberæ rationi permittatur, qudd 


hæſitet, quin continuò etiam admittat nullibi otioſum, ſed eodem ju- 


re, eãdemque facilitate qui hane noſtram, ubi nos degimus, vel 
quouſque oculi, animuſque noſter pervadit, materiam ubique produx- 
iſſe. Sed fuſius acturus eram quam inſtitui ; hunc impetum ſuppri- 


mo, ne tibi ſim moleſtior. 


= II. 


Cum ais, fi tantùm quoad nos ſit infinita, revera erit finita. 


 Aio, addoque inſuper conſequentiam eſſe manifeſtiſſimam, quoniam 


particula (taxtwm) plane excludit omnem infinitatem à re quæ tan- 
tum quoad nos dicitur infinita, ac proinde revera erit finita extenſio; 
Mentem autem meam hic attingere ea de quibus pronuncio, cum 


planiſſimè mihi conſtet, mundum aut finitum eſſe aut infinitum, ut 


paulo ante infinuavi Pine 
III. 


Atque ita ſupponere Deum habere partes extra partes, & eſſe diviſibilem, 


 omnemque prorſus rei corporee eſſentiam illi tribaere. 
Nullam tribuv. Nego enim extenſionem corpori competere qua- 


tenus corpus eſt, ſed quatenus ens, aut faltem ſubſtantia eſt. Præ- 


terea cum Deus, quantum mens humana Deum capit, fit totus ubique, 
integraque ſua eſſentia omnibus locis five ſpatiis ſpatiorumque pun- 
ctis adſit, non ſequitur quod partes haberet extra partes, aut, quod 
conſequens eſt, quod fit diviſibilis, quamvls arctè conſertimque loca 
omnia occupet, nullis relictis intervallis. Unde præſentiam, ſeu am- 
plitudinem, ut ipſe vocas, divinam, menſurabilem agnoſcam, Deum 
autem ipſum diviſibilem nullo modo. | 


Quvd 
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Qudd autem Deus ſingula mundi puncta occupet, fatentur ad u- 
num omnes tam Idiotæ quam Philoſoplii, 1 clare & diſtinctè 
animo percipio & complector. Jam verò eodem modo ſe habeat eſ- 
ſentia divina intra atque extra mundum, ita ut ſi fingamus mundum 
claudi cœlo ſtellato viſibili, centrum divinæ eſſentiæ, totaliſque ejus 
præſentia, eodem modo repeteretur extra cœlum ſtellatum, quo in- 
tra clare concipimus repeti atque reiterari. Hanc autem repetitio- 
nem centri divini, quæ mundum occupat, ulterius productam, infi- 
nita par eſt extra cœlum viſibile ſpatia ſecum expandere; quam niſi 
comitetur materia tua indefinita, actum erit de tuis vorticibus. At- 
que ut hæc molliora videantur, experiamur aſſen ſus noſtros in ſuc- 
ceſſiva Dei duratione. 1 


Deus > æternus, h. e. vita divina omnes ſeculorum evolutiones 


rerumque rationes, præteritarum, futurarum & præſentium, ſimul 
comprehendit. Hæc tamen vita æterna ſingulis etiam temporis inſidet 


quaſi atque inequitat momentis; ità ut rectè vereque dicamus Deum 


per tot dies, menſes, Hhoraſve ſua æternitate fretum. Exempli causa, 
ſi ſupponamus mundum ante centum annos conditum, annon integra 
illa omniaque complectens Dei æternitas per horas, dies, menſes & 
annos, (puta centum) ſuccedentes ad hunc uſque diem duravit? At 
verd nihilo aliter eſt Deus a mundo condito ac fuit ante mundum 
conditum. | 

Manifeſtum igitur eſt, præter æternitatem infinitam, in Deum etiam 
cadere durationis ſucceſſionem. Quod ſi admittimus, cur non exten- 
ſionem etiam infinita ſpatia adimplentem pariter ac infinitam dura- 
tionis ſucceſſionem illi tribua mus? 3 . 

Imd verd quoties altius & anquiſitiùs iſtis de rebus mecum cogito, 


ea ſum in ſententia, quod utraque extenſio, tam ſpatii quam tempo- 


ris, Non-entibus juxtà atque Entibus competere poſſit ; ſuſpicorque 
1 ex præjudicio fieri poſſe, cum omnia ea quæ ſenſu manibuſque 
uſurpamus, utpote craſſa & corporea, ſemper ſint extenſa, quod & 
contra omnia extenſa protinus concludimus corporea, quam quod 
ullum ſenſus præjudicium facit ut putemus aliqua quæ non ſunt cor- 
porea extend. OT 2 e 

Qudd autem extenſio cadat in non- ens, ex eo conjecturam capimus 


quod eæxtendi nihil aliud innuit niſi partes extare extra partes, Pars 


autem & totum, ſubjectum & adjunctum, cauſa & eectum, adverſa & 
relata, contradicentia & pri vantia, & 1d genus univerſa, notiones Logi- 
cz ſunt, eaſque tam non entibus quam entibus applicamus: Unde non 


ſequitur, quod quicquid concipimus partes habere extra partes, ens 
lit reale concipiendum. 5 a 

Sed quoties hic colluctantur mentes humanæ cum propriis umbris, 
aut, laſcivientium catulorum inſtar, propriis ludunt cum caudis? Nam 
iſtiuſmodi proſectò pugnæ atque luſus ſibi inſtituuntur a mente noſtra, 
dum rationes modoſque Logicos, juxta quos res externas conſiderat, 
non advertit ſuos duntaxat eſſe cogitandi modos, ſed putans eos eſſe 
aliquid in rebus ipſis a ſe diſtinctum, ſuam captando quaſi caudam, 
ad laſſitudinem uſque luditur miſereque illaqueatur. Sed plura quam 


vellem imprudens hic effutii: Ad reliqua propero. 
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IV. 
 VUbicumgque enim locus ille concipiatur, ibi aliqua materia eſt. 
Nz tu hic cautus homo es, & eleganter modeſtus; admittis tamen 
tandem mundum eſſe infinitum, fi Axiſtoteles infinitum rectè definivit. 
Phyſ. 1. 3. 7 4 . lte Vi, cujus aliquid ſemper eſt extra. Nihil tunc eſt 


. 5 Th 

Sed nihilominus exiſtimo maximam eſſe differentiam inter amplitudinem 
iſtius corporee extenſionis, ; cc. | 

Et ipſe pariter exiſtimo immane quantum differre divinam amplitu- 

dinem & corpoream. Primd, quod illa ſub ſenſum cadere non poſſit, 

hxc poſſit ſub ſenſum cadere. Deinde, quod illa fit increata & inde- 

pendens, hæc dependens & creata. Illa porro penetrabilis, Sper omnia 

pervadens, hæc craſſa & impenetrabilis. Denique, quod illa ex tota- 

lis & integræ eſſentiæ repetitione ubiquitaria, hac ab externa, ſed 

immediata, partium applicatione & juxtapoſitione orta ſit; itz ut ne- 
mo, niſi plumbeus planè ſit atque inſigniter hebes, ſuſpicari poſſit, 


ulteriùs qubd diſſideamus. 


npia nos rationis inire elementa, viamque 

Indogreds- ſceleris, (ut & ille loquitur.) 
Przſertim cum ex Theologis ſint, iifque alias fortaſſe fat ſcrupuloſis, 
qui tamen agnoſcunt Deum, ſi voluiſſet, potuiſſe mundum ab æterno 


creare. Et tamen æquè abſurdum videtur infinitam durationem, ac 


magnitudinem infinitam mundo tribuere. 


VI. 
UVnum enim eft ex precipuis, meoque judicio certifſimis, Phyſice 
mee fundamentis. | 
Quòd fit materia indefinite faltem extenſa, nullumque vacuum, 
fundamentum eſſe Phyſicæ tuz apprime neceſſarium fat intelligo, & 


certe nullus dubito quin verum fit ; ſed an veram demonſtrandi rati- 


onem inſequutus tis, id equidem ambigo : Cum principium illius de- 


monſtrationis fit, ome extenſum eſſe reale ac corporeum; quod mihi fa- 
teor nondum conſtare, ob rationes à me ſupra datas. Imv verd, ut 
ingenue fatear quad mihi jam in mentem venit, {i neque nudum ſpa- 
tium, prout poſtulat tua demonſtratio, nec Deus omnino extenditur, 
ne indeftiniti-quidem materia opus eſt tuæ Philoſophiæ, certas f1n71u/que 


ſtadiorum numerus ſuſfecerit. Mundi enim hujus finiti latera non ha- 


bebunt quò recedant, nec dehiſcere poterunt medii vortices, nc inter- 
medium ſpatium extendatur, novaſque non- ens induat dimenſiones. 
Sed tamen naturalis impetus alid me præcipitat, in hanc utique ſidem, 


ſcrcunditatem nempe divinam, cùm nullibi fit otioſa, ubique locorum 


materiam produxiſſe, nullis vel auguſtiſſimis prætermiſſis intervallis. 
Quæ tam facile cum admitto, Philoſophia tua apud me non corruet 


ob deſectum dicti fundamenti. Planeque video Phyſices tuæ verita— 


tem non tam apertè & oſtenſivè ſe exerere in hoc vel illo articubo, 
quam cx univerſo omnium filo & textura eluceſcere, ut ipſe rectili- 
me mones Par, 4. Artie. 225, Quod ſi quis integram tuæ Philoſophiæ 


taciem ſimul contuetur, tam concinna eſt, ſibique juxtà ac rerum pla- 


nomentis 
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nomenis conſona, ut merito imaginetur, ſe Naturam ipſam opiſicem 
vidiſſe ab hoc polito ſpeculo enitentem. 


Ad Reſponſum circa Difficultatem ultimam. 


Ignſtantia J. 
Sed nulli præjudicio magis omnes aſſuevimus, &c. 
Quod mihi de me ipſo conſtat plus quam ſatis, ab hujuſce enim 
præjudicii laqueis ſentio me expediri non poſſe ullo modo. 


II. 


Profiteor enim me poſſe perfacile illa omnia ut a ſola nembrorum 
conformat ione profecta explicare. 


Læta ſane & jucunda Provincia Hoc ſi præſtiteris, (& credo quan- 


tum ingenium humanum poterit te hac in re præſtiturum in quinta 
ſextave parte Phyſices tuz ; quas, ut audio ferè à te perfectas jam eſſe 
& abſolutas, itz avide expecto efflictimque rogo, ut quamprimum 
poſlit fieri lucem videant, vel potius ut nos in ipſis ulteriorem nature 
lucem videamus : fed ad rem redeo) Hoc, inquam, fi præſtiteris, ag- 
noſco te demonſtraſſe in brutis animantibus ineſſe animam, neminem 
demonſtrare poſſe: Sed interea loci, quod & ipſe ſubmones, quòd non 


fit anima in brutis, te nec dum demonſtraſſe, nec demonſtrare poſſe 
ullo modo. | 
III. 


Preter hanc unam, quod cum habeant oculos, aures, &c. 
Maximum, meo judicio, argumentum eſt, qubd tam ſubtiliter ſibi 
præcaveant & proſpiciant ; ut narratiunculis veris pariter ac mirandis, 
ſi otium eſſet, demonſtrare poſſem. Sed credo te in conſimiles hiſto- 
rias incidiſſe, meæ autem in nullis extant libris. 


IV. 
Qubd non fit tam probabile omnes vermes, culices, erucas, &c. 

Niſi forte imaginemur iſtiuſmodi animas, Mundi Vitæ, quem apellat 
Hcinus, arenam quaſi eſſe ac pulverem, & infinita ferè ex iſto pena- 
rio animarum agmina fatali quodam impetu in præparatam mate- 
riam ſemper prolabi. Sed concedo hæc citiùs dici poſſe quam de- 
monſtrari. RES | | 

* 
Ut aliquid voce vel nutibus indicaret, &c. 

Annon canes annuunt caudis, ut nos capitibus? annon brevibus la- 
tratibus cibum ſæpius ad menſam mendicant? Imò verò aliquando 
Domini cubitum pede, qua poſſunt cum reverentia, tangentes, quaſi 
lui oblitum, blando hoc eum ſigno commonefaciunt. | 

VI. 
Quam maxime ſtupidi ac mente capiti, & c. non autem ullum 
| brutum, &c. | 1 
Nec infantes ulli per aliquàm- multa ſaltem menſium ſpatia, quam- 
vis plorent, rideant, iraſcantur, &c. Nec diffidis tamen, opinor, quin 
inlantes ſint animati, animamque 8 cogitantem. K 
| | * Ne- 
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Reſponſa hæc ſunt (Vir illuſtriſſime) quæ tuis præclaris Reſponſis 
mihi wiſum eſt reponere. Quæ an æquè grata futura ſint ac nuperæ 
mez objectiones, ſanè præſgagire non poſſum. 

Humanitas tua quam verſus iſtas perſpexi, & diuturnior cum ſcrip- 
tis tuis conſuetudo, audentiorem me fecerunt ; vereor ne fuerim pro- 
lixus nimiùm ac moleſtus. 3 

Equidem ſerme oblitus eram potiſſimi mei inſtituti, quod non tuit 
æternas tecum altercationes reciprocare ; ſed cum hanc opportunita- 
tem ſim nactus, tanti viri de rebus . ſe obtulerint Philoſophicis 
judicium placide experiri, & przcipue ſi qua difficultas emerſerit inter 
legendos tuos libros, teipſum audire interpretantem. Quam profecto 
gratiam fi lubens faciliſque conceſſeris, ſummopere me tibi devincics, 

Et ſane quam lubenter eximiæ tuæ artis ac peritiæ mihi copiam 
feceris, certum eſt jam nunc in paucis quibuſdam periculum facere. 

Primò igitur quæro, An a Deo ita ſtatui, aut alio quovis modo 
fieri potuiſſet, ut mundus eſſet finitus, id eſt, certo aliquo milliarium 
numero circumſcriptus. Non leve enim argumentum videtur mun- 
dum poſſe eſſe finitum, quod plerique omnes impoſſibile putent eſie 
infinitum. | | 

Secundo, Siquis mundi hujus finibus prope aſſideret, quæro an poſ- 


fit gladium per mundi latera ad capulum uſque tranſmittere, ità ut 


totus ferè gladius extra mundi mœnia emineret. Quòd enim nihil 
extra mundum ſit quod reſiſtat, videtur factu facile; quòd autem ni- 
hil extenſum ſit extra mundum quod recipiat, videtur ex ea parte 
impoſſibile. Ne | 
Tertio, (ad Artic. 29. Part. 2.) Si AB corpus transferatur à corpore 


CD, quæro qui conſtat tranſlationem eſſe reciprocam. Putemus e- 


nim CD turrim eſſe, & AB ventum occidentalem per latera turris 
tranſeuntem. Turris CD aut quieſcit, aut ſaltem non recedit a vento 
AB. Si recedit, vel, quod ais, motu transfertur, utique verſus occi- 
dentem movetur. Sed non fertur verſus occidentem, cum & terra 
& ventus ferantur verſus orientem. Videtur igitur reſpectu venti 


quieſcere, cum nullum motum ap ipſo ſuſpiciat. Dicis tamen tran- 
flationem (quæ quidem tranſlatio motus eſt) ipſius turris & venti eſſe 


reciprocam. Turris igitur reſpectu ejuſdem venti & moveretur & qui- 
eſceret, quod maxime abeſt x contradictione. Signum autem eſt, 
cum ille qui a me ſedente receſſit ambulando, puta mille paſſus, ru— 
buerit vel laſſus fuerit, ego verò ſedens nec ruborem contraxerim nec 
laſſitudinem, illum ſolum motum fuiſſe, me verò per id temporis qu!- 
eviſſe. Notionalem igitur duntaxat variatæ diſtantiæ reſpectum illiu- 
motu ſuſcipio, nullum motum realem & Phyſicum. Mm 
Quarto,- Artic. 149. Part. 3. Sicque etiam efficiet ut terra circa ſun; 
axem gyret, &c. Quomodo efficiet Luna ut terra uno die gyros ſuos ab- 
ſolvat, cum ipſa 30 fere dies in ſuas abſumat periodos? Quz vero 


ſcribuntur Artic. 151 hanc quæſtionem, opinor, non attingunt. 


Quinto, de particulis iſtis contortis, quas ſtriatas vocas, Quomodo 
ita contorqueri potuerunt, & eo ipſo in infinita fragmina & atomo» 


non disjungi? Quem lentorem, quam tenacitatem in prima illa mate. 


ria, ſibi ubique ſimili & homogenea, imaginari poſſumus? Unde mal. 
leſcebant iſtz particulæ primum, indeque obduruerunt? 


Sexto. 
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Sexto, Artic. 189. Part. 4. Auimam ſive mentem intimè cerebro con- 
junctum. Perlubenter equidem hic audirem ſententiam tuam dg; con- 
junctione animæ cum corpore: An cum toto corpore conjungatur, 
an cum cerebro ſolo, an verò in ſolum conarium, tanquam in parvu- 
lum aliquod ergaſtulum, compingatur. Id enim 2 ſuſiis com- 


munem, animæque expirav, a te monitus agnoſco. Dubito tamen an- 


non per univerſum corpus anima pervadat. Deinde quzro ex te, cum 
anima nullas habeat, nec ramoſas nec hamatas particulas, quomodo 
tam arctè unitur cum corpore. Sciſcitorque ſubinde, annon aliquid 
exerit ſe in natura, cujus nulla ratio Mechanica reddi poteſt. IIlud 
H),“ cujus in nobis conſcii ſumus, quo oritur modo? Quæque 
ratio fit imperii animæ noſtræ in ſpiritus animales, qui poteſt eos a- 
mandare in quamlibet corporis partem? Quomodo ſagarum ſpiritus, 
quos vocant familiares, materiam tam apte ſibi adaptaat atque con- 
ſtringunt, ut viſibiles & palpabiles ſe exhibeant execrandis vetulis ? 
Hoc autem fieri non ſolum vetulæ, ſed juvenes ſagæ, nulla vi coactæ, 
ſponte mihi faſſæ ſunt non paucæ. Porrò, annon & ipſi hoc ipſum a- 
liquo modo in animabus noſtris experimur, dum pro arbitrio noſtro 
ſpiritus noſtros animales ciere & ſiſtere, exerere & revocare poſſumus? 
Quæro igitur, numquid decederet hominem Philoſophum in rerum 
univerſitate ſubſtantiam aliquam agnoſcere incorpoream, que tamen 
poſſit aut omnes, aut ſaltem plurimas, affectiones corporeas, non ſecus 
ac ipſa corpora in ſe mutuo, in corpus aliquod imprimere, quales ſunt 
motus, figura, ſitus partium? &c. Imd verd, cum fermè conſtet de 
motu ; fine mora ſuperaddere etiam quæ motus conſequentia ſunt, ut 
dividere, conjungere, diſſipare, vincire, figurare particulas, figuratas 
diſponere, diſpoſitas rotare, vel quovis modo movere, rotatas continere, 
& id genus alia; unde lumen, colores, & reliqua tenſtis objecta pro- 
dire neceſſe eſt, juxta eximiam tuam Philoſophiam. — 

Præterea, cum nihil nec corporeum neque incorporeum poteſt age- 
re in aliud niſi per applicationem ſuæ eſſentiæ, neceſſe inſuper ducere, 
ut, five Angelus fit, ſive Dzmon, five anima, five Deus, qui agat præ- 
dictis modis in materiam, eſſentia cujuslibet inequitet quaſi illis mate- 
riæ partibus in quas agit, ut aliquibus aliis quæ in has ipſas agant per 
motũs tranſmiſſionem, imò ut integræ aliquando adſit materiæ quam 
gubernat & modificat ; ut conſtat in Geniis, ſive bonis five malignis, 
qui ſe humanis oculis patefecerunt : Aliter enim qui poterant conſtrin- 


gere materiam, & in hac vel illa figura continere? 


Poſtremo, Cum tam ſtupendam virtutem habeat ſubſtantia incor- 
porea, ut per nudam ſui applicationem, fine funiculis aut uncis, fine 


fundis aut cuncis, materiam conſtringat, explicet, dividat, projiciat, & 
ſimul retineat, annon veriſimile videatur ut in ſeipſam ſe poſſit col- 
ligere, cum nulla obſtet impenetrabilitas, & diffundere ſe denud & ſi- 
milia? 8 | 
Hæc abs te peto, Vir doctiſſime, quantum per otium licebit, ut dig- 
neris exponere, utpote quem ſcio tam intima quam extima Naturæ 
myſteria rimatum eſſe, commodeque interpretari poſſe. 


SeptimH, de globulis zthereis quzro; Si Deus mundum ab æterno 


condidifſer, annon multis abhinc annis comminuti & confracti fuiſſent 
ſti globuli in partes indifinitè ſubtiles, mutuis colliſionibus vel _ 
cionibus, 
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tionibus, primique Elementi faciem jam olim induiſſent, ita ut uni. 


verlus mundus in unam immenſam flammam multa ante ſecula ahi. 


iſſet? 

Ottavo, de particulis tuis aqueis, longis, teretibus, & llexibilibus, 
Numquid habent poros ? Id ſane mihi non videtur probabile, cum ſint 
ſimplicja corpora, particulæque primæ ex nullis aliis particulis compli. 
catæ, fed fragmina ex integra primaque materia eliſa, ac proinde 
plane homogenea. Hinc dubito, qui poterunt flecti ſine penetratione 
dimenſionum. Putemus enim aliquando ad annuli inſtar incurvari; 
Superficies concava minor erit CONVEXA, & Rem probe tenes. Non 
eſt quod hic immorer. | | 

Nec tamen ſi poros habere contenderes, quod nunquam opinor fa- 
cies, difficultatem tollet. Quippe quod quæſtio tunc inftituetur de 
pororum labris vel lateribus : Neceſſario enim aliquid flectetur quod 


non habet poros. 


Atque hæc difficultas pertinet non ſolum ad oblongas tuas particu- 
las, ſed etiam ad ramoſas illas, aliaſque ferme omnes, quas flecti neceſſe 
eſt, & tamen non diſrumpi. 

Nono, & ultimo, Utrum materia, five æternam fingamus ſive heſter. 
no die creatam, ſibi liberè permiſſa, nullumque aliunde impulſum ſuf. 
cipiens, moveretur, an quieſceret. Deinde, an quies fit modus cor- 
poris privativus, an vero poſitivus. Et ſive poſitivum malles five pri- 
vativum, unde conſtet utrumlibet. An denique ulla res affectionem 
ullam habere poſſit naturaliter & à ſe, qua penitus poteſt deſtitui, vel 
quam aliunde poteſt adſciſcere. 

Hactenus ferè circa generalia præclaræ tuæ Phyſices fundamenta 
luſi, dicam, an potùs laboravi? progreſſurus poſthac ad ſpecialiora, 
ſi facilitas tua atque comitas eo me invitaverit, aut ſalem permiſerit. 
Et æquiori ſanè animo feres, cum hic de primis agatur principiis, ſi 
ſuperſtitiose omnia examinavi, viamque quaſi palpando, ſingulaque 
curioſius contractando, lentè me promovi & teſtudineo gradu. Vi- 


deo enim ingenium humanum itz comparatum eſſe, ut facilius longe 


quid conſequens fit diſpiciat, quam quid in natura primo verum; 
noltramque omnium conditionem non multùm abludere ab illa Archi- 
medis 9% m, &, Y vio 7 yo. Ubi primum figamus pedem invenire 
multò magis ſatagimus, quam ubi invenimus ulterius progredi. 
Quod ad mirificas illas ſtructuras attinet quas ex illis principiis ge- 


neralibus erexiſti, quamvis primi fronte aded ſublimes & ab aſpectu 


noſtro remotæ viderentur, ut omnia apparerent nubibus tenebriſque 


obvoluta, dies tamen difficultates comminuit, paulatimque evanue- 


runt iſtz obſcuritates, ade) ut perpaucz, præ quod tum factum eſt, 
in conſpectum jam veniant. | — 
Hoc autem neceſſe duxi ut profiterer, ne æternum à me expccte; 
tibi creatum iri negotium, ſed lubentiùs mihi reſcribas, parique hu- 
jectiones. Quod ſi feceris (clariſſime Carteſi) ſupra quam dici poteſt 
tibi obſtrictum dabis 8 ER 
Cantabrigiæ, e Chriſti Collegio, Humanitatis tue ac Sapient. 
2 Nonarum Martii, 1649. admiratorem religioſt ſing! 
| Hen MOR uM 
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manitate haſce ſciſcitationes meas accipias qua primas quas miſi ob- 
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Ificult. 1. Inſtant. 5. Equidem poſſum clare concipere ſubſtantiam 
extenſam, Cc. Immo verò neceſſario & inevitabiliter talem conci- 
70 dum mentis aciem conjicio in Immobile illud extenſum a mobili materia 
diſtinctum, quod ſimul concipio nullam habere tangibilitatem aut impenetra- 
bilitatem. | | 

Difficult. 2. Inſtant. 3. Intermundium aliud five Abſentia Mundi 
ſuam haberet durationem, &'c. Multò rectiùs concluditur Darationem illam 
quam non poſſumus non concipere exiſtere, ut & Amplitudinem immenſam 
eterndmque ac neceſſariam, ad Divinam Eſſentiam eſſe referendam, (quem- 
admodum in Scholiis in Enchiridium Metaphyſicum monaimus) Illiuſque Ax- 
iomatis Authoritatem ubique ſartam tectam eſſe conſer vandam, Nihili nullam 
eſſe affectionem. . 

Sed concedo, quamvls nondum vi coactus, in omni ſpatio aliquam 
ſubſtantiam ineſſe, Imm? ipſum illud quod vulgus Philoſophorum, ſpacium 
imaginarium eſſe fingunt, in Enchiridio Metaphyſico ſubſtantiam incor- 
poream eſſe demonſtro, cap. 6, 7, 8. 

Inſtant. 5. Qua in parte ego fatis ſum ſecurus, &c. Equidem tunc fui 
hac in parte nimis quam ſecurus, Que autem rationes hanc mihi ſecurita- 


tem excuſſerint, Vide Enchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 10. ſect. 6, 7, &c. 


_ Difficult. 4. Inſtant. 1. Nec obſcurum videatur indicium Mundum re- 


vera eſſe infinitum, &c. Sic certè videretur (i motus Materie Mundane 
eſſet Mechanicus, nunc verò cum Vitalis ſit & 4 Spiritu Naturæ profectus, 
Mundus licet finitus ſit, Vortices non diſrumpentur nec fatiſcent. 
Materiam ubique produxiſſe. Id quod valdè rations conſent aneum eſt 
dum Divinam Omnipotentiam & Fæcunditatem reſpicimus; naturam wero 
Creature dum conſideramus, & hujus Infinitudinis quam inc 
dum abſonum videtur & ab omni ratione alienum: quemadmodum videre 
eſt in dicto Enchiridio, cap. 10. 
Inſtant. 3. Præterea cum Deus, quantum mens humana Deum capit, 
ſit totus ubique, &c. Sic certe ſolet Philoſophorum vulg us loqui. — 
tum verò ad me, cùm Deus partes Phyſicas & proprit dictas non habeat, 
equidem valde impropriè exiſtimo Deum dici poſſe totum eſſe ubique : ſed 
preſentiam illius agnoſco ubique æquè eſficacem eſſe acſi totus intelligatur abi- 
que adeſſe Et que mox occurrit Centri Divini Repetitio ſymbolict tantum 
intellizenda eſt & negative, quatenus Eſſentiam Divinam innuit ubique ho- 
mogeneam eſſe & evroovi, nec aliunde derivatam, ſed unam quaſi infinitans 
eſſe Lucem ſive Solem. Ley | | 5 | 
Prater Æternitatem infinitam in Deum etiam cadere Durationis 
ſi ucceſſionem, &c. Non quod ſucceſſiva Duratio formaliter Deo competat, 
fed quod eminenter in illius ſtabili Duratione cbutineatur; qua de re vide 
Dialogos Divinos, Dialog. 1. Sect. 15, 16, 17. Ut wero Afternitas Divina 
ſengulis cujuſvis Durationis ſucceſſtuæ momentis præſens eſt, ita & infinita 


Divine Eſſentiæ plenitudo & Exuberantia ſingulis cajuſvis corporeæ Exten- 


ſionis pduclis adeſſe intelligitur. 


ax fit, admo- 


Quod 
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Qudd utraque Extenſio tam Spacii quam Temporis Non-Entibus 
juxtà atque Entibus competere poſlit, Cc. Multo verb nunc conſultius 
exiſtimo, quod & ſupra innui, Spacium illud immenſum & Tempus inſini- 
tum, que mentibus noſtris tam importunt obverſantur, ad Divinam Eſſen. 
tiam & Miternitatem, tanquam umbras quaſdam earum obſeariuſcalas, referre. 
Vide Scholia in Enchiridium Metaphyſicum. 

Notiones Logicæ ſunt, eaſque tam Non-Entibus quam Entibus ap- 
plicamus, &. Eſto, ſed applicando eas Non-Entibus, eadem Entia non eff. 
cimus. Adeo ut, quando Non-Enti alicui partes attribuimus, cum partes 
iſte etiamnum Non-Entia ſunt, aut Non-Entibas tribui poſſunt, Non-Ens 
cui iſtæ attribuuntur, aahuc revera nullas partes habeat, ac proinde reverd 
fit Non-Extenſum.; nec hinc conſtare poſſit, Extenſionem cadere in Non-En. 
Inſtant. 5. Immane quantum differre Divinam Amplitudinem & 


corpoream. His tantum obiter, contra Carteſianos Nullibiſtas Divine 


Eſſentiæ Amplitudinem a ſuo Carteſio admitti, quamvls Extenſio repudie- 
tur, ut videre eſt hoc in loco illius Epiſtolæ. _— 
| Taſtant. 6. Et certè nullus dubito quin verum fit, &c. Vide que dixi- 
mus in Inſtantiam primam. 
Feecunditatem nempe Divinam, cum nullibi otioſa ſit, ubique loco- 
rum Materiam produxiſle, &c. Vide que notavimus in Injt antiam priman 
eodem in loco. 8 85 
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Clariſimo Doctiſimoqus Viro, 
HEN RICO MORO, 
RE NAT US DES- CARTE S. 


V IR clariſſime, gratiſſimas tuas literas 3 Non. Mart. datas eo tem- 
pore accipio quo tam multis aliis occupationibus diſtrahor, ut 
cogar vel hac ipſa hork feſtinantiſſimè reſcribere, vel reſponſum in 
multas hebdomadas differre. Sed vincet ea pars quz feſtinationem 
perſuadet ; malo enim minus peritus quam minus officioſus videri. 


Ad jnflantias primas. 


Proprietates alias aliis eſſe priores, &c. Senſibilitas nihil mihi videtur 


eſſe in re ſenſibili, niſi denominatio extrinſeca. Nec etiam rei eſt 
_ adxquata : nam ſi referatur ad ſenſus noſtros, non convenit tenuiſſi- 


mis materiæ particulis: ſi ad alios imaginarios, quales vis x Deo poſſe 
tabricari, forſan etiam Angelis & Animabus conveniet; non enim fa- 
cilius intelligo nervos ſenſorios adeò ſubtiles, ut a quam minutiſſimis 
materiæ particulis moveri poſſint, quàm aliquam facultatem cujus ope 
mens noſtra poſſit alias mentes immediate ſentire ſive percipere. 
Quamvls autem in extenſione habitudinem partium ad invicem facilè 
comprehendamus, videor tamen extenſionem optimè percipere, quam- 
vis de habitudine partium ad invicem planè non cogitem: Quod 2 
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bes etiam potiori jure quam ego admittere, quia extenſionem ita con- 
cipis ut Deo conveniat, & tamen in eo nullas partes admittis. 

Nondum demon ſtratum Tangibilitatem aut Impenetrabilitatem proprias eſſe 
ſubſtantiæ extenſe affettiones. Si concipis extenſionem per habitudinem 
partium ad invicem, non videris negare poſſe quin unaquæque ejus 

rs alias vicinas tangat, hæcque tangibilitas eſt vera proprietas, & rei 
intrinſeca, non autem ea quæ a ſenſu tactùs denominatur. 

Non poteſt etiam intelligi unam partem rei extenſæ aliam ſibi æqua- 

lem penetrare, quin hoc ipſo intelligatur mediam partem ejus exten- 
ſionis tolli vel annihilari; quod autem annihilatur aliud non penetrat: 
sicque meo judicio demonſtratur impenetrabilitatem ad eſſentiam ex- 
tenſionis, non autem ullius alterius rei, pertinere. 
Alſſerd aliam eſſe extenſionem æquè veram. Tandem igitur de re con- 
venimus ſupereſt quæſtio de nomine, an hæc poſterior extenſio que 
vera fit dicenda. Quantum autem ad me, nullam intelligo nec in Deo 
nec in Angelis vel mente noſtra extenſionem ſubſtantiz, ſed potentiz 
duntaxat ; ita ſcilicet ut poſſit Angelus potentiam ſuam exerere nunc 
in majorem nunc in minorem ſubſtantiæ corporeæ partem : nam fi 
nullum effet corpus, nullum etiam ſpatium intelligerim cui Angelus 
vel Deus eſſet coextenſus. Quòd autem quis extenſionem, quæ ſolius 
potentiæ eſt, tribuat ſubſtantiz, ejus præjudicii eſſe puto, quo omnem 
ſubſtantiam, & ipſum Deum, ſupponit imaginabilem. 


Ad ſecundas Inſtantias. | oy 


Une vacui ſpatii partes abſorbeant alteras, c. Hic repeto, ſi abſor- 


beantur, ergò media pars ſpatii tollitur & eſſe deſinit; quod autem 
eſſe deſinit aud non penetrat; ergo impenetrabilitas in omni ſpatio 
eſt admittenda. a I, 13 4 

Intermundium illud ſuam haberet durationem, &c. Puto implicare con- 
tradictionem, ut concipiamus aliquam durationem intercedere inter de- 
ſtructionem prioris mundi & novi creationem. Nam fi durationem 
iſtam ad ſuccefſionem cogitationum divinarum vel quid ſimile refera- 
mus, erit error intellectùs, non vera ullius rei perceptio. Ad ſequentia 
jam reſpondi, notando extenſionem quæ rebus incorporeis tribuitur 
eſſe potentiæ duntaxat, non ſubſtantiz ; quæ potentia cum fit tantum 
modus in re ad quam applicatur, ſublato extenſo cui coexiſtat, non po- 
teſt intelligi eſſe extenſa. 


Ad penulcimas Inſtantias. 


Deum poſitive infinitum, id eft, ubique exiſtentem, &c. Hoc ubique non 
admitto. Videris enim hic infinitatem Dei in eo ponere, quod ubi- 
que exiſtat : cui opinioni non afſentior ; ſed puto Deum ratione ſuz 
potentiæ ubique eſſe, ratione autem ſuæ eſſentiæ nullam plane habere 
relationem ad locum. Cum autem in Deo potentia & eſſentia non 
diſtinguantur, ſatius eſſe puto in talibus de mente noſtra vel Angelis, 
tanquam perceptioni noſtræ magls adæquatis, quam de Deo, ratioci- 
narl. Sequentes difficultates ex eo præjudicio mihi videntur omnes or- 
tz, quod nimis aſſueverimus quaſlibet ſubſtantias, etiam in eas quas 
cor- 
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corpora eſſe negamus, tanquam extenſas imaginari, & de entibus rati. 
onis intemperanter Philoſophari, entis ſive rei proprietates non ent; tri. 
buendo. Sed rectè meminiſſe oportet, non entis nulla eſſe poſſe vera 
attributa, nec de eo poſſe ullo modo intelligi partem & totum, ſub jectum 
adjunctum, & c. Ideòque optimè concludis cum propriis umbris mentem 
ludere, cùm entia Logica conſiderat. | 

Certus finituſque ſtadioram numerus ſuffecerit, &c. Sed repugnat meo 
conceptui ut mundo aliquem terminum tribuam, nec aliam habeo 
menſuram eorum quæ affirmare debeo vel negare quam propriam 
perceptionem. Dico idcirco mundum eſſe indeterminatum vel indefi- 
nitum, quia nullos in eo terminos agnoſco; ſed non auſim vocare in- 


finitum, quia percipio Deum eſſe mundo majorem, non ratione ex- 


tenſionis, quam, ut ſæpe dixi, nullam propriam in Deo intelligo, ſed 
ratione perfectionis. 4 Sree) eq 


Ad ultimas Inſtantias. 


Hoc ſi præſtiteris, &c. Non certus fum meæ Philoſophiæ continuatio- 
nem unquam in lucem prodituram, quia pendet à multis experimen- 
tis, quorum faciendorum neſcio an copiam ſim, unquam habiturus; 
ſed ſpero me hae «ſtate brevem tractatum de Affectibus editurum, 
ex quo apparebit quo pacto in nobis ipſis omnes motus membrorum, 
qui affectus noſtros comitantur, non ab anima, ſed a ſola corporis 


machinatione peragi exiſtimem. Qudbd autem Canes annuant caudis, &c. 


Sunt tantum motus qui comitantur affectus, edſque accurate diſtinguen- 
dos puto à loquela, quz ſola cogitationem in corpore latentem demon- 
trat. Nec infantes ulli, &c. Diſpar eſt ratio infantum & brutorum : 
Nec judicarem infantes eſſe mente præditos, niſi viderem eos eſſe e- 
ut aliqua in iis cogitationis non certa deprehendatur. 


Y Ad Quæſtiones. 


Ad primam. Repugnat conceptui meo, ſive, quod idem eſt, puto 
implicare contradictionem, ut mundus ſit finitus vel terminatus, quia 
non poſſum non concipere ſpatium ultra quoſlibet præſuppoſitos mun- 
di finales; tale autem ſpatium apud me eſt verum corpus: nec mo- 


juſdem naturz cum adultis: bruta · autem eouſque nunquam adoleſcunt, 


ror quod abi aliis imaginarium vocetur, & ideo mundus finitus exiſti- 


metur; novi enim ex quibus præjudiciis error iſte profectus fit. 

Ad ſecundam. Imaginando gladium trajicii ultra mundi fines, oſten- 
dis tè etiam non concipere mundum finitum, omnem enim locum ad 
quem gladius pertingit revera concipis ut mundi partem, quamvis ih- 
Ind quod concipis vacuum voces. # : 

Ad tertiam. Non melius poſſum explicare vim reciprocam in mu- 
tua duorum corporum ab invicem ſeparatione, quam ſi tibi ponam 
ob oculos navigiolum aliquod hærens in luto juxta fluminis ripam, & 
duos homines, quorum unus ſtans in ripa navigiolum manibus pellat, 
ut illud x terra removeat, eodemque prorſus modo alius ſtans in navt- 
gio ripam manibus pellat, ut illud idem à terra removeat. Si enim 


forum hominum vires ſint æquales, conatus ejus qui terræ inſiſtit, 
terræ- 
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terræque 1dcirco conjunctus eſt, non minus confert ad motum navigii 
uam conatus alterius qui cum navigio transfertur. Unde patet a- 
Ly 2nem qua navigium a terra_recedit non minorem eſſe in ipſa terra 
quam in navigio. Nec eſt difficultas de eo qui a te ſedente receſſit; 
cam enim de tranſlatione hic loquor, intelligo tantum eam quæ fit per 
ſeparationem duorum corporum ſe immediatè tangentium. 

Ad quartam. Motus Lunæ determinat materiam ccoleſtem, & ex 
conſequenti etiam terram in ea contentam, ut verſus unam partem 
potius quam verſus aliam, nempe in figura ibi poſita, ut ab A ver- 
{us B, potiùs quam verſus D, flectatur; non autem dat ci celeritatem 
mottis : & quia hæc celeritas pendet a materia cœleſti, qua præter 
propter eadem eſt juxta Terram ac juxta Lunam, deheret Terra duplo 
celerius convolvi quam convolvitur, ut circiter ſexagies circulum ſuum 
abſolveret eo tempore quo Luna ſemel percurrit ſuum ſexagies majo- 
rem, niſi obſtaret magnitudo, ut in Artic. 151. p. 3. dictum eſt. 

Ad quintam. Nullum ſuppono eſſe lentorem nullamque tenacitatem 
in minimis materiæ particulis, niſi quemadmodum in ſenſibilibus & 
magnis, quæ nempe ex motu & quiete partium dependet. Sed notan- 
dum eſt, ipſas particulas ſtriatas formari ex materia ſubtiliſſima, & 
diviſa in minutias innumerabiles vel numero indefinitas, quæ ad ipſas « a 
componendas ſimul junguntur, adeò ut plures diverſas minutias in u- 
naquaque particula ſtriata concipiam quam vulgus hominum in aliis 
corporibus valde magnis. | 

Ad ſextam. Conatus ſum explicare maximam partem eorum quæ 
hic petis in tractatu de Affectibus. Addo tantum, nihil mihi hactenus 
occurriſſe circa naturam rerum materialium cujus rationem mechani- 
cam non facillimè poſſim excogitare. Atque ut non dedecet hominem 
Philoſophum putare Deum poſſe corpus movere, quamvis non putet 
Deum eſſe corporeum; ita etiam eum non dedecet aliquid ſimile de 
alits ſubſtantiis incorporeis judicare. Et quamvls exiſtimem nullum 
agendi modum Deo & creaturis univoce convenire; fateor tamen me J 
nullam in mente mea ideam reperire quæ repræſentet modum quo 
Deus vel Angelus materiam poteſt movere, diverſam ab ea quæ mihi 
exhibet modum quo ego per meam cogitationem corpus meum mo- 
vere me poſſe mihi conſcius ſum. EE 

Nec vero mens mea poteſt ſe modò extendere, modo colligere, 
in ordine ad locum, ratione ſubſtantiæ ſuz, ſed rantum ratione poten- 
tie, quam poteſt ad majora vel minora corpora applicare. 

Ad ſeptimam. Si mundus ab æterno fuiſſet, proculdubio hæc Terra 

non manſiſſet ab æterno, ſed aliz alibi productæ fuiſſent, nec omnis 
materia abiiſſet in primumElementum : ut enim quædam ejus partes 
uno in loco comminuuntur, ita aliæ in alio loco ſimul coaleſcunt; nec 
plus eſt motùs five agitationis in tota rerum univerſitate uno tempore 
quam alio. | 

Ad octavam. Particulas aquæ, aliaſque omnes quz ſunt in terra, 
poros habere ſequitur evidenter ex modo quo terræ productionem de- 
ſcripſi, nempe à particulis materiæ primi elementi ſimul coaleſcenti- 
bus: cum enim hoc primum Elementum nullis conſtet particulis niſi 
indefinite diviſis, hinc ſequitur concipiendos eſſe poros uique ad ulti- 
mam poſſibilem diviſionem in 8 corporibus ex eo conhatis. 25 
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Ad nonam. Ex iis quæ paulo ante dixi de duobus hominibus, quo- 
rum unus movetur una cum navigio, alius in ripa ſtat immotus, * 
oſtendi me putare nihil eſſe in unius motu magis poſitivum quàm in 
alterius quiete. | | 

Quid ſibi velint hzc tua ultima verba, An ulla res affetionem habere 
240% naturaliter & a ſe, qua penttus poteſt deſtitui, vel quam aliunde poreſt 
adſciſcere, non ſatls percipio. : 

Czterum velim ut pro certo exiſtimes mihi ſemper fore gratiſſimum 


ea accipere, quæ de ſcriptis meis vel quæres vel objicies, & pro viribus 
reſponſurum eſſe. 


Egmundie, 17 Kalendis Tibi addict iſimum 
Maii, 1649. | 


RENATUM Dts-Carrss. 
SCHOELA 


h RESPONSUM d EIS r. ll. 


NSTANT. 1. Sicque meo judicio demonſtratur Impenetrabilita- 

1 tem ad Eſſentiam Extenſionis, &c. Quia ſcilicet illa pars Extenſjonis 
que penetrat, tolleretur vel annihilaretur. At nulla pars ſubſtantie eætenſæ 
hac penetratione perit. Alioquin omnes Spiritus, qui Spiritum Univerſi pu- 
ta, penetrant, eo ipſo perirent. Ipſaque Materia extenſa in Extenſo immobili 
aut periret, aut Extenſi immobilis partes eis in locis ubi eſt, annihilaret. St 
vero ſit Eſſentia in Eſſentis, manifeſtum eſt eſſe Extenſionem in Extenſjone, 
cum omnis Eſſentia ſit aliquo modo extenſa. Vide Enchirid. Metaphyſ. c. 28. 
fel. 057%, e e 
Quod autem quis exten ſionem quæ ſolius potentiæ eſt, &. Quad 
ſolas potentias ſubſtantiarum Incorporearum *extenſas aſſerit Carteſius, hinc 
Nullibiltis rurſus favere non immerito cenſeri poteſt eorumque eſſe Cory- 

hens. 

Inſtant. 2. Extenſionem quæ rebus incorporeis tribuitur, eſſe Poten- 
tiæ duntaxat,-non Subſtantiæ; Quæ Potentia cum fit tantum Modus in 
re ad quam applicatur, ſublato extenſo cui coexiſtit, non poteſt intelli- 
gi eſſe coextenſa, Quod modo fecit, expreſſius profectò hic facit, apertius 
ſcilicet Nullibiſmo favet; quinimò & nullitati fortean rerum incorporearum, 
dum potent iam, quam nos ſupponimus in Spiritibus, Materie extenſe modum 
eſſe ſubinſinuat, quemadmodum facit Spinozius. Vide que adnotavimus in 
Scholiis in Reſponſ. ad Epiſt. 1. Difficult. 1. TT TI 
Inſtant. 4. Hoc ubique non admitto. Videris enim hic Infinitatem 
Dei in eo ponere quod ubique exiſtit, cui opinioni non aſſentior ; ſed 
puto Deum ratione ſuæ potentiæ ubique eſſe, ratione autem ſuæ eſſen- 
tiæ nullam plane habere relationem ad locum. Expreſiſ/imus hic Nullibiſ- 
mus eft ; unde me non immerito Carteſium Nullibiſtarum Principem g- 
noviſſe, Enchirid. Metaphyſ. cap. 27. ſatss manifeſtum eſt. Sed male in- 
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terim fibi conſt are videtur, ſi hec cum eis comparaveris que occurtunt in Re- 
ſponſo ad Epiſtolam meam primam Difficult. 1. Vide Scholig eum in locum. 

Queſt. x. Quia non poſſem non concipere ſpatium ultra quoliiber 
præſuppoſitos Mundi fines. Tale autem ſpatium apud me eſt verum 
corpus, Cc. Id vero quod non poſſumus non concipere quin exiſtat, neceſſa- 
rio, ſi proprias conſulamus | facultates, ext/tix, C um autem neceſſario & a ſe 
fic concipitur exſiſtere, (neque enim illius Idea cum cujaſquam alius rei Idea 


* 


in hac conceptione conjungitur) hec conceptio ſi in corpus deſinit, Exiſtentiam 

„ * . r * 0 8 , : , . G * , , 
Entis abſolute Tex rom plane ſubvertit. Qua de re conqueſtus ſum in Præfa- 
{atione ad Enchiridium Metaphyſicum, Set. 4. | N 
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Illuſtriſſimo Viro, P rincipique P biloſapho, 5 
RENATO DE S-CAR TE S, 
HE NRICMHS MORUS. 


V IX me abſtinebam (Vir Clariſſime) quin ah acceptis tuis literis 
continub ad te reſcriberem : quamvls profectò id à me factum 
fuiſſet incivilius ; quippe quod fatis ex uſdem intelligerem te per ſep- 
timanas bene multas negotiis fore diſtrictiſſimum. Quin & mihi ipſi 
tunc temporis à patris obitu acciderunt multa quæ me alid avocirunt, 
impediveruntque aded ut quod voluiſſem maximè preftare, baud | 
commode potuiſſem. Jam verò ad te tuaque reverſus, ſatiſque nactus 
otii, reſcribo, gratiaſque ago maximas, quod quærendi de tuis ſcriptis 
quod lubet objiciendique plenum mihi jus tam liberè benigneque con- 
ceſſeris. 5 3 
Czterum, ne abuti videar hic ſumma humanitate tua ad prolixio- 
res altercationes (nam hactenus eo in loco Philoſophiæ verſati ſumus 
qui zoyouexter lubriciſque ſubtilitatibus opportunior extitit, in confiniis 
utique Phyſices, Metaphyſicz & Logicz) ad ea propero quz certum 
magis firmumque judicium capiunt. 
Obiter tantùm notabo, atque primo ad Reſponſionem ad Inſtantias 
primas; Quantum ad Angelos animaſque ſeparatas, fi immediate ſuas 
invicem deprehendant eſſentias, id non dici poſſe ſenſum propriè, fi ipſos 
fingas penitus incorporeos, Me vero lubentem cum Platonicis, antiquis 
Patribus, Magiſque ſerme omnibus, & animas & genios omnes, tam 
bonos quam malos, planè corporeos agnoſcere, ac proinde ſenſum ha- 
bere propriè dictum (i. e.) mediante corpore, quo induuntur, exortum. 
Et profectb cum nihil non magnum de tuo ingenfo mihi pollicear, 
perquam gratiſſimum eſſet, ſi conjecturas tuas, quas credo pro ea qua 
polles ſagacitate ac acumine fore ingenioſiſſimas, mecum breviter com- 
munices ſuper hac re. Nam qudd quidam magnifice ſe efferunt in 
non admittendo ſubſtantias ullas quas vocant ſeparatas, ut Dzmonas, 
Angelos, Animaſque poſt mortem ſuperſtites, & maximopere hic ſibi 
applaudunt, quaſi re bene geſta, & 1 pes eo ipſo longe fapientiore; 
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evaſiſſent cæteris mortalibus, id ego non hujus æſtimo. Nam quod 


{xpius obſervav?, hi ſunt, ut plurimim, aut Taurini ſanguinis odio 
perditeque melancholici, aut immane quantum ſenſibus & voluptati- 
bus dediti, Athei denique, faltem fi permitteret religio, qua ſola f1- 
perſtitiosè freti Deum eſſe agnoſcunt. Me vero non pudet palm pro- 
fiteri, me vel* ſemoto omni Religionis imperio, mea ſponte agnoſcere 
genios eſſe atque Deum; nec ullum alium tamen me poſſe admittere, 
niſi qualem optimus quiſque ac ſapientiſſimus exoptaret, ſi deeſſet, ex- 
iſtere. Unde ſemper ſuſpicatus ſum, profligatiſſimæ improbitatis 
ſummæque ſtupiditatis triumphum eſſe Atheiſmum ; Atheorumque 
glorationem perinde eſſe ac ſi ſtultiſſimus populus de ſapientiſſimi be- 
nigniſnmique Principis cæde ovarent inter ſe & gratularentur. Sed 
neſcio quo impetu hus excurſum eſt. Redeo, 

Secundb, Quod ad demonſtrationem illam tuam attinet, qua con- 
cludis qmaem ſubſtantiam extenſam eſſe tangibilem & impenetrabilem; 
videor mihi h&c poſſe. regerere: in aliqua ſcilicet ſubſtantia exten 
pats extra partes elle poſſe, ſine ulla evTi]umia, {ſeu mutua reſiſtentia; 
atque hinc perit propric dicta Tangibilitas. Deinde, extenſionem ſi- 
mul cam ſubſtantia in reliquam replicari extenſionem & ſubſtantiam, 
n:: deperdi magis quam illam ſubſtantiæ partem quæ retrahitur in 
alteram ; atque hung cadit illa Impenetrabilitas: que profiteor me cla- 
IC % dittinctè animo concipere. Quod autem aliquod reale claudi poſit 
(ſine ulla ſui diminutione) minoribus majoribifue terminis conſtat in mota. 
ex tuis ipſius principiis. Nam idem numero motus tunc majus nunc 
minus ſubjectum occupat, juxta tuam etiam ſententiam. Ego vero pa- 
ri facilitate & perſpicuitate concipio dari poſſe ſubſtantiam que ſine 
ulla ſui imminutione dilatari & contrahi poſſit, five per ſe id fiat, five 
allunde. | 

Poltrem? igitur ; Et demiror equidem quod ne intellectum tuum 
cadere poſſit, qubd aut mens humana aut Angelus hoc ferme modo 
fiat extenſi, quali implicaret contradictionem. Cum ego potius puta- 
rem implicare contradictionem qubd potentia mentis ſit extenſa, cum 
mens ipſa non fit extenſa ullo modo. Cùm enim potentia mentis fit 
modus mentis intrinſecus, non eſt extra mentem ipſam, ut patet. Et 
con{imilis ratio eſt de Deo: unde me conſimilis ferit admiratio, quod 
in Reſponſione ad penultimas Inſtantias concedis cum ubique eſſe ration 


potenti.e, non ratione eſſeatie ; quaſi potentia Divina, quæ Dei modus eſt, 


extra Deum eſſet fita, cum modus realis quilibet intimè ſemper nll 
rei cujus eſt modus: Unde neceſſe eſt Deum eſſe ubique, {i potentia 
ejus ubique lit. 

Neque ſuſpicari poſſ. potentiam Dei intelligi te velle effect- 
Ncque ſuſpicari podum per potentiam Dei intelligi te velle cc 

um in _materiam tranſmiſſum. Qubòd fi hoc intelligas, non video ta. 
men quin codem res recitat. Nam hic effectus non tranſmittitur viſt 
per potentiam Divinam, quz attingit materiam ſuſcipientem, hoc cit, 


modo aliquo real unitur cum ea, ac proinde extenditur, nec tamen 


1 iterea ſeparatur ab ipſu Divina Eſſentia. Videtur enim, ut diwi, con- 
picua contradictio. Sed hiſce ſtatui non immorandum. | 
Ad Quæſtiones tranſvolo, poſtquam monuerim, quam contriftat 201 
zum continuationis tuz Pluloſophiæ defperatio : Sed xque refocillat 
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tamen certa ſpes Tractatũs illius deſideratiſſimi quem hæc æſtas par- 
turit; citd & feliciter in lucem prodeat exopto: 


Ad Reſponl. ad Quæſtiones. 


Ad primam & ſecundam reſpondes ſanè conſtanter & convenienter 
tuis principiis, quod a quolibet, niſi ſententia vicerit melior, & expecto, 
& laudo. F 15 | | | . 

Ad tertiam ; Ex navigiolo illo tuo has mihi comparavi merces. 1. In 

motu eſſe mutuum eorum quæ moveri dicuntur renixum. a. Quietem 

eſſe actionem, nempe renixum quendam, ſive reſiſtentiam. 3. Moveri duo 
corpora, elſe immediate ſepararii 4. Immediatam illam ſeparationem 
eſſe motum illum, five tranſlationem, præcisè ſumptum. 
Cum vero duo corpora ſe expediunt a ſe invicem, niſi vim in utro- 
que expeditricem, & avulſoriam adjeceris notioni tranſlationis, ſeu 
motũs, motus hic erit extrinſecus tautim reſpectus, aut aliquid fortaſſe le- 
vius. Separari enim vel ſignificat, ſuperficies corporum quæ ſe modò 
mutud tangebant diſtare a ſe invicem, (diſtantia autem corporum ex- 
trinfecus tantum eſt reſpectus;) vel ſignificat non tangere quæ modòꝭ 
tangebant, quæ privatio duntaxat eſt, vel negatio. Certe de ſententia 
tua hac in re non ſatls clarè mihi conſtat. 

Ego verò, ſi mihi ipſi permitterer, judicarem motum eſſe vim illam 
vel actionem qua ſe; a fe invicem mutuv-expediunt corpora quæ dicis 
movert; immediatam autem illam ſeparationem eorundem eſſe effect- 
um dictorum motuum, quamvis fit vel nudus duntaxat reſpectus, vel 
privatio. Sed aliter tibi viſum eſt Philoſophari in explicatione definitio- 
nis Mottis, Artic. 25. Part. 2. ubi equidem mentem tuam non plenc 
ca pio. 5 | K ; 

Ad reliquas Quæſtiones omnes quas propoſut reſpondiſti perſpicuè & 
appolite, Sed ad pleniorem intelligentiam eorum quæ ad ſextam ac- 
cumulavi, expecto dum prodeat exoptatiſſimus tuus libellus de Affe- 
ctibus. 5 
Cæterùm, quantum ad verba illa mea ultima, An ulla res, &c. partu- 
ribat profectò mihi mens evanidam aliquam ſubtilitatem, quz jam ef- 
fugit, nec meã intereſt revocare. | 
Hoc tantum quæram denub, Utrim materia ſibi libere permiſſa, i. e. 
nullum aliunde impulſum ſuſpiciens, moveretur, an quieſceret ? Si movetur 
à ſe naturaliter, cùm materia {it homogenea, & ea propter motus ubi- 
que eſſet æqualis, ſequitur qudd tota materia ſimulac fuerit, disjcere- 
tur in partes tam infinite exiles, ut nihil ullo modo ulteriùs abradi 
poſſet ab ulla particula. Quicquid enim abradendum imaginaris, jam 
disjectum eſt ac diſſolutum, ob intimam vim motus per univerſam ma- 
teriam pervadentis, vel, fi malles, inſiti. Nec partium aliæ alus magis 
mutuò adhæreſcent, aliove curſum flectent quam aliæ, cum ſint omnes 
prorſus conſimiles juxta quamlibet rationem imaginabilem. Nulla e- 
nim figuræ aſperitas vel anguloſitas fingi poteſt, quæ non jam contuſa 

ſit ad ultimum quod motus poterit præſtare; nec ulla motus in æqua- 
litas in ullis particulis ponenda eſt, cum materia ſupponatur perfectè 
homogenea. Si naturaliter igitur moveretur materia, nec Sol, nec Cc- 
lum, nec Terra eſſet, nec vortices ulli, nec heterogeneum quicquam, 
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ſive ſenfibile five imaginabile, in rerum natura. Ideòque periret tuum 
condendi cœlos terràſque, czreraque ſenſibilia, mirificum artificium. 

Qubd fi materiam quieſcere dicis ex ſe niſi aliunde movetur, quod- 
que hæc quies fit poſitivum quid, vim inde materia æternum patere- 
tur, affectio naturalis deſtrueretur in perpetuum, ut contraria domi. 
naretur: quod videtur duriuſculum. Nec tamen tutius forfan eſſet 
quietem ſtatuere motùs privationem, ſive negationem; caderet enim 
omnis reſiſtendi actio in materia quieſcente, quam tamen agnoſcis: 
Quamvis & id ipſum intellectui meo nonnihil negotii ſaceſſat. Dum 
enim quietem actionem ſtatuis materiæ, motum etiam eandem eſſe 
ftatuas neceſſe eſt; fiquidem materia non agit nifi movendo, aut fal- 
tem conando motum. Male profecto me habent iſti ſcrupuli, quos 
quam primum eximere mihi poteris, obſecro ut eximas. n 

Quinetiam adeò fuperſtitiose hee prima principia penſito, ut nova 
jam mihi ingeratur difficultas de natura motiis. Cam ſcilicet motus cor- 
poris modus fit, ut figura, ſitus partium, &c. qui ſieri poſſet, ut tranſeat 
ab uno torpore is alind, magss quam. alii moili corporei? Et univerſim 
tmaginatio mea non ca pit, qui. : poſſit freri ut quicquam quod extra 
ſubjectum effe non porett (cuaſmodi ſunt modi omnes) in aliud mi- 
gret ſubjectum. Deinde quzram, cùm unum corpus in aliud minus, 
{ed quieſcens, impingit, ſecùmque detert; annon quies quieſcentis cor- 
poris ſimiliter tranfmigrat in deferens, æquꝭ ac mòtus moventis in qui- 
eſcehs ? Videtur enim quies ves aded otioſa ac pigra, ut eam tzde- 
ret itineris. - Cum tamen æquꝭ realis ſit ac motus, ratio coget eam 
tranſire. Poſtremò, obſtupefta plane, dum confidere quod ram levi- 
cula ac vilis res ac motus, ſolubilis etiam à ſubjecto & tranſmigrabilis, 
adeòque debilis ac evanidæ naturæ ut periret protinus niſi ſuſtentare- 
tur a ſubjecto, tam potenter tamen contorqueret fubjectum, & hac 
vel illac tam fortiter impelleret. Equidem pronior ſum in hanc ſen- 
tentiam, qubd nullus prorſum ſit motuum tranſitus, ſed quod ex im- 
pulſu unius corporis aliud corpus in motum quaſi expergiſcatur, ut 
anima in cogitationem ex hac vel illa occaſione; quodque corpus non 
tam ſuſeipiat motum, quàm fe in motum exerat à corpore alio com- 
monefactum; &, quod paulò antè dixi, eodem modo ſe habere motum 
ad corpus ac cogitatio ſe habet ad mentem, nimirum neutrum recipi, 
ſed oriri utroſque ex ſubjecto in quo inveniuntur; atque omne hoc 
quod corpus dicitur, ftupide & temulentè eſſe vivum, autpote quod ulti- 
mam infimamque Divine . quam perfectiſſimam vitam autumo, 
umbram eſſe ſtutuo ac indolum, veruntamen ſenſu ac animadyerſione de- 
fees. Fg.” 5. | 

Cæterum tranſitus ille tuus motuum à ſubjecto in ſubjectum, idque 
a majori in minus, & viciſſim, ut ſupra monui, optime repræſentat 
naturam meorum Spirituum extenſorum, qui contrahere ſe poſſunt, 
& rurſus expandere; penetrare facillime materiam, & non implere; 
agitare quovis modo ac movere, & tamen fine machinis ullis & unco- 
rum nexu. Verùm diutius in hoc loco hæſi quam'putiram : fed ad 
inſtitutum propero, hoc eſt, ad novas Quæſtiones proponendas, ſuper 
fingulis ifs Articulis Principiorum tux Philoſophiz, quorum vim non- 
dum fatis intelligo. 8 1 
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Ad Partis primz Artic. 8. 


Perſpicut videmus, &. Nec perſpieuè videmus extenſionem, figu- 
ram, & motum localem, ad naturam noſtram pertinere, neg. videmus 
perſpicuè non pertinere. Utinam hic breviter demonſtres, nullum 
corpus poſſe cogitare. 


Ad Artic. 37. 


Annon major perfectio eſt id ſolum velle poſſe hominem quod ſibi 
optimum eſſet, quam poſſe etiam contrarium ; cam melius fit ſemper 
felicem eſſe quam vel ſummis aliquando efferri laudibus, vel etiam ſem- 
per? 
T7 1 OS Vp TART EBT 21; 
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Hde rurſus repeto, qudd opportebat demonſtrare, nihil extenſum 
gitare, aut, quod videbitur facilius, nullum eorpus poſſe cogitare. 
El enim diguum ingen tuo argumentuumn. 
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Quamvls mens poſſit contemplari ſeipſam ut rem cogitantem, exclu- 
'$3 omni corporea extenſione in hoc conceptu, non tamen evincit 
quicquam aliud niſi quod mens poſſit eſſe corporea vel incorporea, 
non quod ſit de facto incorporea. Iterum igitur rogandus es ut de- 
monſtres, ex aliquibus operationibus mentis humanæ quæ corporeæ na- 
turæ competere non poſſunt, hane mentem noſttam eſſe incorpoream. 
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Ad Pittis ſecundæ Artic. 25. 
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Non vim vel aſtiuuem qua transferty ut oſtendam illum ſemper 57 Ip 


mobili, &c. Annon igitur vis ipſa atque actio motus eſt in re mota? 
Ad Artic. 26. 


Eftne igitur in quieſcentibus perpetua quædam vis ſtatoria, vel actio 


ſiſtendi ſe, & cotrroborandi contra impetus omnes, quibus partes e- 


orum divelli poſſint & disjici, vel totum corpus aliò abripi & tranferri? 
Aded ut Quies re&e definiri poſſit, Vis quædam vel actio interna cor- 
poris, qua corporis partes arctè conſtringuntur ad fe invicem & con- 
primuntur, adeòque a divifione vel dimotione per impulſum alieni 
corporis defenduntur ? Hinc enirf}/ illud conſurgeret, quod + meo in- 
tellectu minimè alienum eſt, Materiam utique vitam eſſe quandam 
obſcuram (utpote quam ultimam Dei umbram exiſtimo) nec in ſola 
extenſione partium conſiſtere, ſed in aliquali ſemper actione, hoc eſt, 
vel ral ons vel in motu, quorum utrum̃que revera actionem eſſe ipſe 
concedis. n FE 


Ad 
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Non plenè capio. 


. Ad Artic. 30. 


Hic articulus videtur continere demonſtrationem evidentiſſimam, 
qu d tranſlatio ſive motus localis (nifi extrinſecus fit c rporum reſpe- 


us duntaxat) non fit reciprocus ullo modo. # 
Ad Artic. 36. 


Quæro, annon mens humana dum ſpiritus accendit attentius diuti- 
uſque cogitando, corpuſque- infuper ipſum calefacit, motum auget 
under EO BROS K er: | 2 


Numquid igitur cubus perſectè durus perfectẽque planus motus ſuper 
menſa, puta perfete dura perfectèque plana, eo ipſo inſtanti quo à 
motu ſiſtitur æquè firmiter coaleſcit cum menſa ac cubi vel menſæ par- 
tes cum ſeipſis; an manet diviſus à menſa ſemper, aut ad tempus ſal- 
tem, poſt quietem? Nulla enim eſt compreſſura cubi in menſam, cum 
hunc motum tanquam in vacuo. factum imaginemur ſuper menſam 


extra mundi parietes, ſi fieri poſſet, ſitam, (ac proinde ubi nullus 


locus eſt gravitati vel levitati) motumque ſiſti ex ea parte ad quam 
tendit cubus. Videntur igitur ex lege naturz, cum jam diviſa ſint 
cubus & menſa, & nulla actio realis detur quà conjungantur, manſura 
ſemper actu diviſa. A JW : VOLL-*4 ; * 

"1:0 Artic. 56, & 57. 


9 


Non video qui ſit opus ut tam amplos particularum gyros ac luſus 
circa corpus B deferibas. Videtur enim fatts, fi A ſingulas a- 
que particulas ſimili impetu moveri a materia ſubtili, & æquales eſſe 
particularum magnitudines. Hine enim, cum B à quolibet latere bre- 
viſſimis gyris vel ſemigyris, (vel alia quacunque ration) motùs proxi- 
me adjacentium particularum contunditur, neceſſariò quieſcet, nec in 
unam partem magis quam in aham promovebituiur. 


Ad Artic. 57. linea 19. 


Nec incedent per line as tam rectas, &c. Quid ? quod: jam ad circula- 
rem magis accedunt, cum antea ovalem magis referebant figuram * 


Ad Artic. 60. 


Sed ipſas quatenus celeriùs aguntar in quaſlibet alias partes ferri. Pol- 
ſuntne igitur celeritas motùs & ejuſdem determinatio divortium pati ! 
Perinde enim videtur ac fi fingamus viatorem currentem, curſum 

uidem dirigere Londinum verſus, ſed celeritatem curſùs nihilomuus 
kerri Cant abrigiam verſus, vel Oxonium. Subtilitas quam neutra Uni- 
verſitas capiet, nifi fortè intelligas per ferri, motum moliri, vei niti ut 

aliquorſum fiat motus. 2 
N * Ad 
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Ad Partis tertiæ Articulum 16. 


Annon juxta Prolemaicam hypotheſin Veneris lumen, ad modum 
Lunæ, nunc decreſceret, nunc creſceret, quamvis non eiſdem menſu— 


ris & legibus? | 
Ad Artic. 35. 


Qui fit ut Planetæ omnes in eodem non circumgyrentur Plano, vi- 
delicet in Plano Ecliptice, maculæque adeò Solares, aut ſaltem in 
planis Eclipticæ parallelis, ipſaque Luna; aut in Aquatore, aut in Pla- 
no AÆquatori parallelo, cum à nulla interna vi dirigantur, fed externo 


tantum ferantur impetu? 
Ad Artic, 36, 37. 


Vellem etiam mihi ſubindices rationem Apheliorum & Periheliorum 
Planetarum, & quam ob cauſam locum ſubinde mutent ſingula : tum 
maximè cum in eodem ſint vortice omnia, cur non uſdem in locis in- 
veniuntur Planetarum omnium Primariorum Aphelia & Perihelia ? 
Præceſſio etiam MÆquinoctiorum quomodo ex tuis oriatur Principiis ? 
Hic enim tu veras & naturales horum Phxznomener cauſas explicare 
poteris, cum alii fictitias tantum exponant Hypotheſes. 


Ad Artic. 55. 


Que in orbem aguntur. Sed quomodo primum inceperunt tam im- 
menſa materiæ ſpatia in gyros convolvi, vorticeſ{que fierl ? 


Ad Artic. 57. . 
Ejus partem que d funds impeditur, &c. Videtur perceptu difficilius, 
quod lapis A impediatur a moru in D, cum nec de fatto illuc unquam 


teratur, nec ſi impedimentum tolleretur illuc naturaliter pergeret ; 
pergeret enim omnino verſus C. 


Ad Artic. 59. 


Novam vim motiis acquiri, & tamen conatum renovari hic dicis : 


Neſcio quam bene cohærent. Nam fi nova vis acquiritur & ſuperad- 


ditur, non eſt renovatio motùs, ſed augmentatio. Quod fi globulus A 
movenclo motum auget in eodem puncto baculi exiſtens, (nam vorticis 


globulos hoc exemplum refſpicitÞ cur non ſemper motus ſeipſum mo- 


vendo accendit & auget? Hoc autem modo jam pridem omnia in flam- 


mam abiiſſent. | 
Ad Artic. 62. 


Hic quero, cùm conatus globulorum, in quo lux & lumen conſiſt- 
it, fiat per integram vorticis ampiudinem, itz ut baſis trianguli BFD 
multo major eſſe poſſit quam D & ab utriſque productæ diametri 
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D B, decies puta vel centies majoris factæ, extremitatibus globuli ob- 
liquo conatu in cuſpidem aliquam ad E, oculum cujullibet intuentis, 
reprimantur, cur lux, puta Solis, non major videtur quam que ſit intra 
circulum DCB? 

Ad Artic. 72. 


Non penitus hoc artificium contorquendi materiam primi elementj 
in ſpirales ſive cochleares formas intelligo; præſertim in locis ab axc 
paulo remotioribus. Niſi hoe fiat, non tam quod globuli torqueantur 
circa particulas primi elementi, quam quod ipſum primum elemen- 
tum, ab ipſis fortaſſe globulis leviter in gyrationem determinatum, ſe 
ipſum inter triangularia illa ſpatia contorqueat, lineaſque ſpirales in 
ſe deſcribat. Oro te, ut hic mentem pleniùs explices. Sed & alia 
ſubindè hic oritur dubitatio. Cum particule he contortz conſtent ex 
minutiſſimis particulis & rapidiſſimè agitatis, quomodo ille minutiſſi- 
mæ particulæ in ullam formam vel magnitudinem majorem coaleſ- 
cant, præſertim cum in formandis hiſce particulis ſtriatis diſtortio illa 
lit motuſque obliquitas. Ne 


Ad Artic. 82. 


Tam * a quam infimi, &c. Prodigii inſtar mihi videtur rapidus 
hie globulorum ſupremorum curſus, (præſertim {i cum mediorum com- 
paretur) & qui cauſas quas in ſubſequenti Articulo profers longè exce- 
dat. Si quid ulterius adinvenire poſſis, quo mollius hoc dogma red- 
datur, gratum profecto eſſet audire. 


Ad Artic' 84. 


Cur cometarum caudæ, &c. Primam quamque impatienter tibi obtru- 
do occaſionem explicandi quodlibet: Rogo ut hanc rem etiam hoc in 
loco breviter expedias. 3 


Ad Artic. 108. 


Per partes vicinas Eclipticæ Q H in celum abire coguntur. Qui fit ut 


non omnes fere illuc abeant, potius quam à polo ad polum migrando 


vorticem, quem vocas, componant ? 


Ad Aitic 121. lin. ult. 
A variis cauſis aſſiduè poteſt mutari, &c. A quibus? 
Ad Artic. 129. lin. 15. 


Non prius apparere quam, &c. Cur circumfluxus illius materiz, cum 
lit adev tranſparens, impedit Cometam ne videatur ? Circumfluens 
enim materia Jovem Planetam non abdit ab oculis noſtris. Et cur ne- 
ceſſe eſt ut non niſi obvolutus materia, relicti vorticis Cometa inde egre- 


diatur ? a 
Ad 
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Ad Artic. 130. lin. 21. 


 Minuitur quidem, &c. Cur non deletur penitus, fi vortex A EIO 
ſortius, vel æquè fortiter, urget vicinos vortices, quam ille ab ipſis ur- 
3 
gerur ! 


Ad Artic. 149. 


Brevi accedet ad A, &c. Cur non ad T uſque pergit, impingitque 


in ipſam terram ? ; 


Quia ſic a recta linea minus deflectet. Non ſolum conſtat lineam NA 


continuatam cum A B, lineam magls rectam conſtituere quam ean- 
dem N A cum A D continuatam ; ſed cum Luna a centro 8 recedat 
ad modum globulorum cœleſtium, magls naturaliter videtur conſur- 
gere verſus B, quam verſus D deſcendere. 


Ad Partis quartz Artic. 22. 


Nec Terra proprio motu citatur, &c. Non video quid refert unde ſit 


motus ille circularis, modo fit in Terra; nec deprehendo quin illi ce- 
lerrimi gyri Telluris impoſita omnia rejicerent verſus cœlos, quamvls 
motus non eſſet proprius, ſed ab interna materia cœleſti profectus, ni- 
ſi agitatio circumjacentis ætheris, quam ſupponis multò celeriorem, 
fatum illud præverteret. Nec videtur Terra habere rationem corpo- 
ris quieſcentis, quoad conatum partium recedendi à centro; (Vide- 
tur enim illud neceſſarium in omni corpore circulariter moto: ) ſed 
quod ſimul circumvolvitur cum ambiente æthere, nec ſeparantur ſu- 
perficies, hic forſan ratione dicatur Terra quieſcere. Hæc autem dico 
ut ex te intelligam, annon ratio qubd partes Terræ non diſſiliant ad 
ſolam celeritatem motùs particularum Atheris referenda ſit. 


Ad Artic. 25. 


Propter ſuarum Particularum motum ineſt levitas. Quid igitur exiſti- 
mas de frigido & candenti ferro ? Utrum præponderat? Præterea, 
quomodo moles aquz levior fit ob motum partium, cùm motus harum 
partium tandem a globulis determinatur deorſum. Hinc enim videtur 
magls accelerari deſcenſus corporis, unde major æſtimabitur gravitas. 
Atque hoc modo aqua auro præponderabit. e 


Ad Artic. 27. 


Niſi forte aliqua exterior cauſa, &c. Quænam lint ille cauſæ, paucis 
obſecro ut innuas. 


Ad Artic. 133. lin. 12. 


Axi parallelos, Paralleliſmi mentio hie me monet de difficultatibus 
quibuſdam fere inextricabilibus. Primd, cur tui vortices non fiant 1n 
modum columnæ, feu cylindri, potius quam ellipſis, cum quodlibet 
punctum axis fit quaſi centrum a-quo materia cœleſtis recedat, &, 
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uantum video, zquali prorſus impetu. Deinde, Primum elementum 
(cum ubique ab axe oporteat globulos æquali vi recedere) cur non 
æqualiter per axem totum in cylindri formam productum jacet, ſed in 
ſphæticam figuram congeſtum ad medium ferè axis relegatur? Nam 
occurſus hujus elementi primi ab utroque polo vorticis nihil impedit 
quo minus totus axis produtta flamma luceret. Cùm enim ubique 
cujuſlibet axis æquali vi recedant globuli, facilius præterlabentur ſe in- 
vicem, rectaque pergent ad oppoſitos polos Materiæ ſubtiliſſimæ irru- 
entia fluenta, quam excavabunt vel diſtundent ſibi in aliqua axis parte 
ſpatium majus quàm præſens & æquabilis vorticis circumvolutio lubens 
admitteret, vel ſponte ſua offeret. Tertiò denique, Cum globuli cœ- 
leſtes circa axem vorticis ferantur & axi & ſibi invicem, nec 
paralleliſmum perdant dum locum aliquatenus inter ſeipſos mutant, 
impoſſibile videtur ut ulla omnino fiat particularum ſtriatarum intor- 
tio, niſi ipſæ particulæ ſtriatæ in triangularibus illis ſpatiis circa pro- 
prios axes circumrotentur; quod quam commode fieri poſſit non vi. 
deo, quemadmodum ſupra monui. 


Ad Artic. 187. 


Nulla ſympathie vel antipathie miracula, &c. Utinam igitur hic ex- 
plices ſi breviter fieri poſſit, qua ratione mechanic evenit ut in dua- 
bus chordis, etiam diverſorum inſtrumentorum, vel uniſonis, vel ad 
illud intervallum Muſicum quod 9:avzmy dicitur attemperatis, fi una 
percutiatur, altera in altero inſtrumento ſubſiliat, cum quæ propiores 


& laxiores etiam ſint, imo & in eodem inſtrumento in quo chorda 


percuſſa tenſæ, non omnino moveantur. Experimentum vulgare eſt & 
notiſſimum. Nulla vero ſympathia mihi videtur magis rationes me- 
chanicas fugere quam hic chordarum conſenſus. 


Ad Artic. 188. 


Ac ſextam de homine eſſem, &c. Perge, Divine Vir, in iſthoc opere 
excolendo & perficiendo. Pro certiſſimo enim habeo, nihil unquam 


Reipub. literariæ aut gratius aut utilius in lucem proditurum. Nec 


eſt quod experimentorum defectum hic cauſeris. Nam quantum ad 
corpus noſtrum, accepi a dignis fide authoribus, te, quæ ad humani 
corporis Anatomen ſpectant, accuratiſſimè univerſa exploriſſe. Quod 
autem ad animam, cum talem ipſe nactus ſis, quæ in maximè ſublimes 
ampliſimaſque operationes evigilavit, ſpirituſqque habeas agillimos & 
ſubtiliſſimos, generoſa tua mens, innata ſua vi cœleſtique vigore, tan- 
quam igni Chy micorum alicui, freta, ita excutiet ſe, variaſque in formas 
tranſmutabit, ut ipſa ſibi facile eſſe poſſit infinitorum experimentorum 


Ad Artic. 195. 


Et Meteoris explicui, &c. Pulcherrimam ſanè colorum rationem in 
Meteoris explicuiſti. Eft tamen ea de re improba quædam difficultas, 
quæ magnum imaginationi meæ negotium faceſſit. Quippe quod cum 
colorum varietatem ſtatuas ex proportione quam habet globulorum 
Fats » | motus 
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motus circularis ad rectilinea rem oriri, eveniet neceſſarid ut aliquando 
etiam in iiſdem globulis & motus circularis rectilinearem, & reRiline- 
aris circularem eodem tempore ſuperet. Verbi gratia, In duobus pa- 
rietibus oppoſitis, quorum unus rubro, alter cæruleo colore obductus 
eſt, interjacentes globuli ob rubrum parietem celerius movebuntur in 
circulum quam in lineam rectam, ob parietem tamen czruleum cele- 
rius in lineam rectam movebuntur quam in circulum, & codem pror- 
ſus tempore; quæ ſunt plane «om. Vel fic, In eodem pariete cujus 
pars, puta dextra, rubet, media nigra eſt, ſiniſtra cærulea, cam ad o- 
culum ſemper fiat decuſſatio, omnes globuli ob radiorum concurſum 
fingulorum globulorum motùs proportionem, circularis nimirum ad 
rectum ſuſcipient; aded ut neceſſe fit colores omnes in imo oculi per- 
miſceri & confundi. Neque ullam rationem ſolvendi hunc nodum ex- 
cogitare poſſum, niſi forre ſupponendum ſit, motum hunc circularem 
efſe duntaxat breves quoſdam & celeres conatus ad circulationem, non 
plenum motum, ut revera fit in motu recto dictorum globulorum. 
Et ad pleraſque omnes alias difficultates quas tibi jam propoſui, ali- 


quales ſaltem ſolutiones vel proprio marte eruere forſan potuero. Sed 


cum humanitas tua hanc veniam mihi conceſſerit, cùmque ſingularis 
tua dexteritas in ſolvendis hujuſmodi nodis, quam in nuperis tuis li- 
teris perſpexi, me inſuper invitaverit, (quamvls enim breviter, pro 
n e temporis in quas conjectus tunc eras, egiſſe te video; tam 
plene tamen mihi ſatisfacis, tarhque fortiter animi ſenſus mihi moves, 
ac fi præſens digitum digito premeres;) cum denique majorem præ ſe 
laturæ ſint authoritatem elucidationes tuz, tum apud me ipſum, tum 
apud alios, {i uſus fuerit ; © re noſtra putavi fore, haſce omnes diffi- 


cultates tibi ipſi proponere, quas cum ſolveris, niſi magnopere fallor, 


penitiſſimè tuæ Philoſophiæ Principia intel am univerſa. Quod e- 
quidem quanti facio vix credibile eſt. Hoſce autem præſentes gry- 
phos mihi cum expediveris (quod quantꝭ citiùs fit, propter impoten- 


tem illum amorem quo in tua rapior, eò gratius futurum eſt) quz- 


ſtiones alias & Dioptrice tua petitas mox accipies 2 


Philoſophiæ tuæ ſtudioſiſſimo, 
Henrico Moro. 


1 "—— — 
— 


Clarifimo Viro, Summoque Philoſopbo, 
RENATO DE S-C ARTE S, 
HEN RICUHS MO RUS. 
EA impensè doleo, vir Clariſſime, quod tam ſubitò a vi- 

cinia noſtra abreptus ſis, & in: tam longinquas abductus oras. 


Habeo tamen, ut nihil diſſimulem, quo hanc animi ægritudinem ac 
moleſtiam mitigare poſſim, meEque ipſum conſolari. Et cert! non 
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minimum eſt, qubd is honor tibi optimè merenti habitus ſit, etiam a. 
pud gentes remotiſſimas, nominiſque tui claritudo ad Septentrionales 
uſque ſpiſſitudines craſſique nebulas tam potenter penetraverit; neque 
id (quod caput rei eſt) fruſtra : cum tantus literarum & literatorum 
amor generoſum pectus Illuſtriſime Heroinæ, Sereniſſimæ Reginæ 
Suecorum, inceſſerit, ut famã libriſque tuis non contenta, a ſcribendo 
ad te, ut eam inviſeres, nunquam deſtiterit, donec voti facta ſit com- 
pos. Quod ceſſurum credo in magnum illius regni commodum & or- 
namentum. Quas ob cauſas fateor me minus inclementer tuliſſe tuum 
ab hiſce regionibus noſtris abſceſſum, jacturamque itidem exoptatiſſi- 
mz illius Epiſtolæ quam, prout promiſiſti, ante abitum tuum A te ex- 
pectabam: cujus jam recuperandæ ſpem omnem tantum abeſt ut ah. 
ſiciam, ut E contra fortiter confidam te non folum illis quas ante 
ſcripſi, ſed & præſentibus literis, cum ad manus tuas pervenerint, bre- 


vi reſponſurum. Qua fretus confidentià ad Pioptricen tuam pergo; 


mox ad Meteora, fi quid forte ibi occurrerit difficultatis, profecturus; 
ut tandem animam meam iis omnibus exonerare poſſim quæ in rem 
noſtram putabam fore tibi pleniùs proponere. Spero enim hoc mo- 
do me, cum omnia ex mea parte perfecta ſint quæ præſtare opportebat, 

molliorem animæ meæ conciliaturum quietem, minùſque in poſterum 
me anxiè habiturum. 


Ad Dioptrices Cap. 2. Artic. 4. lin. 21. 
Nullo modo illi oppoſitum. Linteum C E videtur opponi B pilæ, ali. 


quo ſaltem modo, etiam quatenus pila dextrorſum fertur. Quod fic 


bit. 
2 Nam GH plenè opponitur 


pilæ B, perfeteque impedit cur- 
ſum ejus, tam verſus HE quam 
verſus CE. ſeu deorſum. Cùm 
igitur tam prope accedat CE, 
ad poſituram G H, ut deſit tan- 
tum angulus H BE, ſive GBC 
ad perſectam oppoſitionem ten- 
dentiæ verſus HE, C E etiam 
| TOES _. fuam ſervans poſituram, aliqua- 
tenus opponetur pile B, etiam quatenus curſum tendit verſus H E. 
Quod inſuper manifeſtius apparebit, ſi fingamus CE udæ argillz 
planitiem, & pilam, puta zneam, ab A ferri ad B, ubi aliqud uſque 
penetrabit, ſed ſtatim ſuffocabitur vis curſiis tam verſus H E quam 
verſus CE; quod tamen non fieret, fi pila ferretur ſecundum lineam 
CBE, fed line impedimento pergeret verſus H E, præſertim fi nulla 
ineſſet pilæ gravitas: unde patet planitiem CE opponi pilæ B deſcen- 
denti ab A, etiam quatenus fertur verſus HE, quod opportebat do 
monſtrare. 1 
Dimidiam [a velocitatis partem amittat, lin. 27. Partem hic aliquam 
velocitatis amiſſam eſſe lubens concedam ; ſed quod & in hoc Articu- 
lo & in proximè ſequenti ſupponis hanc partem velocitatis deperdi 


tantum verſus C E, non verſus FE, nullus capio. Cum enim e 
realis 
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realis motus ſit pilæ, (quamvls varias imaginari poſſimus pro libitu 
tendentias hujvs motus, five metas,) ſi minuitur hie motus quacun- 
que pergere fingis pilam, tardiùs incedet quam ante motum minu- 
tum. Cauſa igitur tendentiæ pilæ ad I potms quam ad D, non pe- 
tenda eſt a tarditate vel celeritate motùs, ſed a reſiſtentia magni illius 
anguli CB D, & a debilitate minoris illius anguli EB D, cujus acies 

ob exilitatem ſuam & materiæ fluiditatem faciliùs cedet pilæ projectæ 
quam obtuſus angulus DB D. Alioqui ſi cauſa referenda eſſet ad ce- 
leritatem vel tarditatem, pila deſcendens ab H in B curſum etiam de- 
flecteret. Hic ſchema tuum conſule, ſi opus eſt, pag. 84. 


Ad Artic. 6. lin. 7. 


Tam oblique incumbat, ut linea F E dacta, &c. Perpetua hæc tua de- 
monſtrandi ratio, quo pila proſectua fit, lepidam proſectò in ſe habet 
ſubtilitatem, ſed quz cauſam rei non videtur attingere. Vera enim 
& realis cauſa intelligends eſt ex amplitudine anguli CBD, & exili- 
tate E BD anguli, & ex magnitudine etiam pilæ, quæ quo major 
eſt, ed minorem depreſſionem lineæ A B verſus CE requirit, ad reſi- 
liendum verſus aerem L. Major enim pila non tam commodè levat at- 
que aperit cuſpidem acutioris anguli, quo intret in ipſam puta aquam, 
{ed contundendo potius tranſvolat reflexa. | 

uod vim ejus moths aug eat, lin. 22. Augmentum motus nihil efficiet 
ad detorquendum curſum pilæ inceptum, niſi ſit poſitura alicujus cor- 
poris quod dictum curſum pilz verſus partem aliam determinet. Quod 
ego hoc modo fieri auguror in mediis illus quæ tu fingis radium faci- 
lius admittere, qualia ſunt cryſtallus, vitrum, &c. Nempe cum acies 
anguli EB D in iftiuſmodi ſubſtantiis adeò dura fit & pervicax, ut ni- 
hil cedat, radius impingens in conſtipam & inclinantem anguli aciem 
nonnihil avertitur ab incepto curſu, & introrsum perpendiculum ver- 
sus abigitur. Utraque igitur refractio reflexio quædam mihi videtur, 
vel faltem reflexionis quzdam inchoatio. Atque quemadmodum in 
plena & libera reflexione determinatio tollebatur ſine ulla retardatione 
cursũs pilæ, ita hic ad minuendam vel mutandam determinationem 
nova tarditas vel celeritas non videtur neceſſaria. Sola igitur deter- 
minatio minuta vel aucta ſufficit ad utramvis refractionem. Neque 
enim A cum ad CE ſuperficiem pervenerit, quatenus celerior vel 
tardior curſum flectit, ſed quatenus impingit in corpus determinatio- 
nem mutans. Alioqui, fi nuda duntaxat acceſſerit celeritas vel tardi- 
tas, A ſemper pergeret a B in D. 85 
In priori igitur refractione, videlicet a perpendiculo, determinatio 
deorſum minuitur neceſſarid, pila autem retardatur per accidens, ob 
mollitiem curſum immutantis. In poſteriori determinatio deorſum 
augetur; pila autem {i acceleratur, acceleratur per accidens, ob novi 
medii faciliorem tranſitum. / Determinationis igitur mutatio ejuſque 
cauſa ad refractiones juxta ac reflectionem ſunt plane neceſſatiæ; ve- 
locitas & tarditas ipſius motiis ſunt duntaxat acceſſoriæ, vel potius 


plane ſupervacanex. Imo verd, novam quod pilæ ſeu globuli accele- 


rationem attinet in medio faciliori, videtur e illa perceptu per- 
quam difficilis; propterea quod novum illud medium non ſuppeditat 
Hh 2 novos 
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novos gradus motùs, ſed tantum permittit pilæ quos etiamnum habet 
ſuperſtites fine ulteriori ulla diminutione integros poſſidere, cum nul. 
los ad ſe arripiat, vel imbibat. Aqueque abſurdum videtur, novos, 
vel, ſi malles, priſtinos motiis gradus reſtitui pile medium faciliùs in- 
tranti, ac concedere in puncto reflectionis pilam aliquo momento hærere 
priuſquam reſiliat, quod meritd explodis Art. 2. hujus cap. 


Caput. 6. ad Artic. 9. 


Sed ex folo ſitu exiguarum partium cerebri, &c. Suntne igitur iſtiuf. 
modi in cerebri difſetione particulæ viſibiles, an ratione duntaxat 
colligis iſtiuſmodi eſſe oportere in hunc uſum dettinatas? Mihi very 
nihil opus harum eſſe videtur, fed eadam organa quæ motum tranſmit- 
tunt, animam etiam commonefacere neceſſarib, unde illa fiat motis 
tranſmiſſio, ſi nullum interjacet impedimentum. 


Ad Artic. 1 3. 


Similem illi, qui Geometre per duas ſtationes, &c. Duriuſcula hæc vi- 
detur obſcuriorque comparatio, in nihiloque conſentiens, niſi quod 


utrobiquæ binæ ſumuntur ſtationes. Geometræ enim, vel, ſi malles, 


Geodæta, ſtationes ſumunt, in linea ab arbore puta vel turri rectà 
producta ;- Oculus locum mutans in linea tranſverſa, & ferme objecto 
parallela, fi rectè rem capio. 


Ad Artic. 16. 


Ex cog nitione ſea opinione quam de diſtantia habemus, &c. Adæquatas 
fortaſſe cauſas apparentis corporum magnitudinis explicare perquam 
difficile eſſet. Sed in uno hoc maximè conſiſtere opinor, nimirum in 
magnitudine & parvitate decuſſationis anguli. Ille enim quò major 
eſt, major apparebit ejuſdem corporis magnitudo; quo minor, minor. 
Deinde, quod obfervatu digniſſimum eſt, cum objectum aliquod, 
pollicem puta tuum, intra grani unius diſtantiam oculo admoveris, hic 
decuſſationis angulus quater aut quinquies major erit quam ille qui 


it ad oculum a pollice diſtantem decem ferme grana; & ſi adhuc a- 


movebitur pollex ab oculo per aliquot dena grana, ſemper anguſtior 


reddetur angulus decuſſationis, ſed minori ſemper proportione, per 


dena quæque grana, & minori; ſemper tamen aliquanto anguſtior e- 
vadit quam antea, donec tandem fiat tam anguſtus, ut rationem unus 


line rectæ habere intelligatur. Hinc nemo mirabitur, ſi multò ma- 


jorem pollicem deprehendat unico grano ab oculo diſtantem, quam 
cum decem abeſt ab oculo, & poſtea per multa dena grana remotum, 
ad ſingula grana dena, non multum magnitudinis deperdere; tam 
we THI tamen removeri poſle, ut prorſus deſinat ulteriùs apparere. 


Diſtantia enim crurum interni decuſſationis anguli minor eſſe poterit 


quam unius capillamenti nervi optici diameter. Quid autem hic facit 
opinio de diſtantia cum imaginis magnitudine comparata, parùm intel- 
ligo. Neque certò ſcio quomodo aut oculus aut anima iſtam com- 
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rationem ſecum inſtituat. Deprehenſionem autem magnitudinis 
ex dicto angulo quo modo oriri concipio, fic videor mihi poſſe expli- 
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HI & KL fint fundi duorum oculorum, majoris ſcilicet & mino- 
ris. CD fit objectum majus & remotius, E F objectum minus, ſed 
propinquius, EGF vel K GL Angulus deeuſſationis. 

Primum, hic ſtatuo eſſe niſum quendam, feu tranſmiſſionem mo- 
tis ab E in L & a D in K. Et animadverſionem meam rectà excurren- 
tem per lineam K GF D offendere unam exttemitatem objecti C D, 
videlicet D, eo revera quo ineſt loco, & per lineam L GE C offen- 
dere alteram extremitatem objecti C D, videlicet C, in ſuo itidem lo- 
co; & {ic de cæteris partibus tam extimis quam intermediis objecti 
CD. Recto igitur excurſu hoc animadverſionis meæ, obverſam ob- 
jecti magnitudinem deprehendo; cujus diametri apparentis menſura eſt 
angulus EG F. Servatis igitur eiſdem reQis lineis per quas excurrat 
mea animadverſio, & eadem anguli magnitudine in oculo HI, quæ 
modò in K L, dico objectum D C æquè magnum apparere ac in ocu- 
lo K L. Unde poſtea colligo, magnitudinem objecti apparentem ad 
anguli decuſſationis magnitudinem, nog ad magnitudinem imaginis, re- 
ferri. Poſtremòd, ut magnitudo apparens objecti non fit ex magnitu- 
dine imaginis in oculi fundo (uti porrò patet ex eo, quod eadem ſit 
imaginis magnitudò objecti minoris EF quæ majoris CD, tam in HI 
oculo quam in K L) ità neque ſimpliciter ex magnitudine anguli de- 
cuſſationis: alioquin objectum E F #que magnum appareret ac obiect- 
um CD, cum idem fit decuſſationis angulus: Sed amoto E F mino- 
re objecto, objectum C D revera multò majus apparebit quam appa- 
rebat mod objectum E E, cum tamen utraque cernerentur ſub eo- 
dem decuſſationis angulo. Unde meritd concludi poteſt, apparentem 
cujuſque objecti magnitudinem partim ex anguli decuſſationis, par- 
timque ex reali corporis magnitudine oriri. Neque mirum eſt animad- 
verſionem meam per lineas rectas niſüs illius five motùs tranſmiſli per- 
gentem ed uſque penetrare, ibique ſe ſiſtere ubi motus hic primum. 
incipit, videlicet ad C & D; ut neque eas (cam revera magis diſtant 
22 EF, nec ſub minori angulo videntur) apparere etiam magls 

iſt antes quam E & E, totumque adeo objectum C D majus ſimplici- 
ter apparere quam objectum totum E F. 


Ad Artie. 9. mr 
| Quoni am ſumas aſſaeti judicare, &c. Quid igitur cenſes de cæco illo 
2 nativitate ſua quem ſanavit Chriſtus, fi ſpeculum planum pl ob- 
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ille vultum ſuum citra ſpeculum, non ultra, vel pone ſpeculum, de. 

prehendiſſet? Mirifice torſit & fatigavit imaginationem meam hic ima. 
inis pone ſpeculum luſus, cujus cauſas nondum me fatis' percepiſſe 

vas, Neque enim mihi ullo modo fatisfacit hæe depravata judican- 

d1 ee 2 Si rationes reales magls magiſque mechanicas exco- 

nm poteris, & nobiſcum communicare, rem ſanè gratiſſimam præ- 
abis. 


Ad Artic 20. lin. ult. 


Inde ſequitur diametrum illorum, &c. Cur non diameter Solis vel 
Lunæ videatur pedalis vel bipedalis, ob angulum decuſſatorium ad 
eam rationem diminutum, quæ apta fit corpora ejuſdem realis mag. 
nitudinis, cujus ſunt Sol & Luna, ſub hanc pedalem vel bipedalem 
magnitudinem apparentem, ad iſtas diſtantias, repræſentare? 


Ad Attic. 21. 


Quia tam versus Horizontem quam versus verticem, & c. Igitur majo- 
res Sol & Luna ad Horizontem apparent quam pro diſtantia oporter 
apparere. Et ea potius eſt dicenda vera magnitudo apparens, five non 
19 85 quæ certæ legi ſubjicitur, quam quæ externis aliquibus adjundtis 
alteratur. 5 | 


Ad Caput 7. Artic. 22. 


Qui arte ob alias cauſas, & c. Quam invertendi artem hic intelligis ? 
Et quas ob cauſas ab ipſa abſtines ? 


Ad Caput 8. Artic. 20. 


Aut diverſis partibus parallelos. Quid ſibi hinc velint radi diverſis 
partibus paralleli, nullo modo intelligo. Nihil enim hujuſmodi quic- 
quam exhibetur in ſchemate hoc, pag. 172. depicto. Ut mentem hic 
apertius explices oro. Obſcuriſſimum etiam illud eſt, niſi ego ſum 
tardiſſimus, quod habetur ad calcem hujus Articuli, de decuſſatione 
radiorum duo vitra convexa, DB Q & db q, permeantium. Sed 
ad marginem hujus loci in editione tua Gallica relegas nos ad paginam 
108. id eſt, ad figuram illam quæ in Latina editione habetur pagina. 
164. Ego verd ibi in vitris illis nullam omnino video radiorum decuſ- 
ſationem, ſed tantum inter vitra, ad communem focum J. Nulli e- 
nim ibi radii apparent niſi paralleli, qui paralleliſmum ſervant donec 
ad convexitates vitrorum B D, & bd, pervenerint, ubi demum ita 
incipiunt inflecti, ut omnium tandem fiat decuſſatio in foco I, non a- 
libi. Hic autem dicis radios etiam in illis vitris D BQ, db q, pri- 
md decuſſari in ſuperficie prioris, puta D BQ, deinde in altera po- 


ſterioris, puta d b q. Quam autem ntelligis ſuperficiem? Planam, 


aut convexam? & an eandem in utraque? Pergis porro, 17 /altem 
15 ex diverſis partibus allabuntur. Quid eſt ex diverſis partibus allabi ? 
Numquid intelligis ex adverſis ſive oppoſitis ? Nam paralleli etiam qu 
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ab eodem objecto emanant rectè dici poſſunt allabi ex diverſis par- 
tibus. Hic prorſus in luto hæreo. | 


Ad Caput 9. Artic. 5. pag. 185. lin. 10. 
Quo magis bæc perſpicilla objectorum imagines augent, eo pauciora ſimul 
repræſentant. Cùm perfectiora hæc perſpicilla aperturam vitri exteri- 
oris majorem habent, eàque plures proinde parallelos radios ab objecto 
ſuſcipit quam imperfectiorum minor apertura, omneſque illi radii ad 
fundum oculi à convexa dicti vitri ſuperficie contorquentur, cur non 
plura etiam objecta, æquè ac majores imagines, in oculo poterunt de- 
pingere? | 


Ad Caput 10. Artic. 4 lin. 17. 


Hyperhole: omnino ſimilis & ægqualis priori deprehendetur: Supponis igi- 
tur Hyperbolas omnes, quarum foci æquidiſtant à verticibus, quamvls 
hz per conum, illæ per funem & regulam deſcribantur, per ipapuoyzy 
coincidere : quod ut falfum non video, ità puto tamen vetitatem illius, 
cum fundamentum fit totius quam mox expoſiturus es machine, fuiſſe 
operæ pretium demonſtrifle, aut ſaltem rationem levi aliquo indicio 


innuiſſe. 
Ad Artic. 6. pag. 202. lin. 27. 


Habebit enim & aciem & tuſpidem. Aciem habeat, ſed quam cuſpi- 
dem habere poterit non video, præſertim cùm acies hujus inſtrumenti 
fabricanda ſit reQa, nan concava, ſic enim eſſet ſphærica; quz fi con- 
tingat extremos circulos latitudinis Rote, ad interiores tamen non ad- 
aptabitur ; major enim erit quam ut cum illis conveniat. Unde nec 
tanget inſtrumenti hujus cuſpis circumductam Rotam in mediis lati- 
tudinis ſpatiis. 5 


Ad Artic. 7. lin. 17. 


Tantam eſſe debere ut e jus ſemidiameter, diſtantid que erit inter li- 
neas 12 & 55. &c. Hujuſce rei rationem autumo, quòd tunc concava 
vitri ſuperficies ſphærica fieret, non Hyperbolica. 


Ad Artic. 10. 


Ut nonnullos ex maximè induſtriis & curioſis, &c. Lubenter ex te au- 
direm numquis ex peritioribus illis artificibus periculum fecerit adhue 
in ingenioſiſſimo hoc tuo invento, & quo ſucceſſu. Nam quod qui- 
dam hic muſſitant, aliquos tentafle, operamque luſiſſe, id aut falſum 
arbitror, aut opifices illos qui tentarunt ex peritioribus non fuiſſe. 

Quad ad Meteora attinet, difficultates quæ ibi occurrunt pauciores 
ſunt, & levioris, opinor, momenti. Quales autem ſint mox audies. 


Meteorum Cap. 1. Artic. 4. pag. 210. lin, 7. 


Et denique prope terram quam prope nubes. Hoc aſſer is de radiis tam | 
rectis quam reflexis. Qui autem Geri poſſit ut recti, niſi quatenus 


re- 


4 
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tonitru tam immaniter 


rellectuntur & replica ntur iterum in ſe prope Terram, vim caloris au- 


geant, non video. Tum verd non ſunt ſimpliditer recti, ſed recti cum 
reflexis conjuncti. Imd verd potius minui videtur vis caloris in aere 
terræ vicino, cùm nonfiihil ſu; mots ætherei globuli communicent 
cum patticulis terreſtribus, unde prope terram tardior erit\motus e- 
orum & languentior quam in ſuperioribus aeris regionibus. Non igi- 
tur abs re eſſet ſi hic explices, cur caleſcat aer prope Terram magls 
qa prope nubes. Et annon fieri poſſit, ut quamvis motus minor 
it prope terram quam in ſupernis aeris partibus, major tamen calor 
ſentiatur, ob inæqualitatem hujuſce motus. : 


Caput 7. Artic. 6. pag. 283. lin. 4. 


Sed etiam inferiores adeò raras atque extenſas, &c. At cum tam raræ 
ſint, qui poſſunt alias in ſe cadentes nubes excipere, ibique ſiſtere? Vi- 
dentur potius præ ſua tenuitate ad Terram tranſmiſſuræ, ſi ed, alias, 


profecturæ eſſent. 8 =, 9th : 
Ad Artic. 5, Hu, 1. 


Ob aeris circumquaque 7 reſonantiam, &c. Ità ſanè fingit Paracelſus 

5 f oare & mugire, ob arcuata cœli templa, non 
abſimili ratione atque ſi quis æneam machinam nitrato pulvere onuſt- 
am diſploderet ſub Tecto teſtudineato. Tu vero, fat ſcio, nullis la- 
quearibus ætherem claudi ſuſtines, ac proinde videatur veriſimilius, 
qubd qud mags ictus diſtat à Terra, ed debilior futurus ſit ſonitus; 
cum nec tam commode fiat reſonantia, qudd qud reverberetur ſonus, 
tam longe abſit ab alliſis corporibus, | 


Caput 9. Artic. 2. lin. 19. 


Pauci quippe tantummodo radii, &c. Numquid igitur radiorum pau- 
citas cxruleum colorem generat ? Videtur hoc haud ita conſonum præ- 
redentibus. Quippe quod cum ſupra ftatueris, colores oriri ex varia 
proportione rotationis ſphærularum ad motum earundem rectum, & 
particulatim czruleum ex rotatione minore quam progreſſu proficiſci, 
quaſi in eo ipſo conſtaret ipſa cærulei coloris ratio; nunc tamen cau- 
lam refers non tam ad rotationis defectum, quam paucitatem radio- 
rum reſilientium a ſuperficie maris. Hie igitur quæro utrum ſentias 
nullam aliam eſſe colorum rationem præter eam quam ipſe tam ſub- 


tiliter & ingeniosè expoſuiſti; an & aliis modis colores oriri poſſint, 
nulla habita ratione rotationis globulorum motuùſque rectilinei: pre- 


ſertim cum & ipſe innuis aquam marinam cæruleam videri ob pauct- 
tatem duntaxat radiorum. Et certè explicatu haud facile eſt, cum 
globuli in æquoris ſuperficiem impingunt, cur non aut albeſcat mare 
aut rubeſcat, cum fortiùs impingunt, aut illis reſiſtitur fortius in ſuper- 
ficie maris, quam in cœlo prez va poribus albeſcente. : 
Propoſui jam omnia quæ in ſcriptis tuis Phyſicis mihi viſa ſunt in- 
tellectu difficilia, aut intellectu difficulter vera. In quibus legendis 
mirart non immeritò tibi ſubeat ingenii mei conditionem & fatum; 
qui cum profiteri auſim me cætera omnia in tuis ſcriptis ſatls intime 
in- 
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ntelligere, (ubi plurima tamen reperiugtur, quæ multò difficiliora 
videri poſſint quam de quibus ſæpius hafto) iſta tamen quæ tibi pro- 

ui explicanda aut munienda, non æque ac illa cætera intelligerem. 
Ego vero hanc naturam meam atque indolem, quam à puero uſque 
in me ipſo obſervavi, (qua nempe maxima ſæpenumero feliciter vinco 
victus interim 2 minimis) ad hunc uſque diem emendare non potui. 
Humanitatis tuæ erit ignoſcere quod nefas eſt corrigere, nulloque pacto 
aut affectatæ ignorantiæ aut diſputandi prurigini imputare, quod tam 
multa congeſſerim. Feci enim non ex effræni aliquo diſputandi deſi- 
derio, {ed potiùs ex religioſo quodam erga tua ſtudio, 


Non tam certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem, 
Quod te imitari aveo : 


Quod ſcite quidem ille; Ego vero hac in cauſa veriſſime. Quod re- 
liquum eſt, Clariſſime Carteſi, exorandus es, ut iſta omnia quæ ſcripſi 
zqui bonique conſulas, & cum primo tuo otio reſcribas. Quod fi dig- 
natus fueris, peritiſſimum illum tandem efficies, qui ſemper fuit hactenũs 


Cantabrigiz, + Chriſti Collegio, Philoſophiæ tae ſtudioſiſſimus, 
12 Calend Novemb. 1649. N 


HEN. Mokus. 
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Ce qui ſuit a eſtè trouve parmy les Papiers de 
Monſieur Des-Cartes, comme vn projet ou commencement de la 
reponſe qu il preparoit aux deux precedentes Lettres de Monſieur 
More. * 


UM tuam Epiſtolam decimo Calendas Auguſti datam accepi, pa- 
0 rabam me ad navigandam Sueciam versùis, & c. 


1. An ſenſus Angelorun fit proprie dittus, & an ſint corporei, necne. 


Reſp. Mentes humanas à corpore ſeparatas ſenſum propriè dictum 
non habere; de Angelis autem non conſtare ex ſola ratione naturali 
an creati ſint inſtar mentium a corpore diſtinctarum, an verd inſtar 
earundem corpori unitarum; nec me unquam de us de quibus nullam 
habeo certam rationem quicquam determinare, & conjecturis locum 
dare. Qubd Deum dicas non eſſe conſiderandum niſi qualem omnes 

boni eſſe cuperent, fi deeſſet, probo. 

2. Ingenioſa inſtantia eſt de acceleratione motùs, ad probandam e- 
andem ſubſtantiam nunc majorem nunc minorem locum poſſe occupare; 
ſed tamen eſt magna diſparitas, in eo quvd motus non ſit ſubſtantia, 
ſed modus, & quidem talis modus, ut intimè concipiamus quo pacto 


minui vel augeri poſſit in eodem loco. Singulorum autem entium 
BE Gd Teas quædam 
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quzdam ſunt proprix _ de quibus ex iis ipſis tantum, non 
autem ex comparatione aliqtum, eſt judicandum: Ità figuræ non com- 
petit quod morui, nec utrique quod rei extenſæ. * Qut autem ſemel 
bene perſpexit nihili nullas eſſe proprietates, atque ideo illud quod 
vulgd vocatur ſpatium vacuum non eſſe nihil, ſed verum corpus, om- 
nibus ſuis accedentibus (five us quæ poſſunt adeſſe & abeſſe ſine 
ſubjecti corruptione) exutum, notaveritque quomodo unaquæque pars 
iſtius ſive ſpatii ſive corporis fit ab omnibus aliis diverſa & impenetra. 
bilis, facile percipiet nulli alteri rei eandem diviſibilitatem, & tangi- 
bilitatem, & impenetrabilitatem, poſſe competere. 
3. Dixi Deum extenſum ratione Potentiæ, quòd ſcilicet illa Potentia 
ſe exſerat, vel exſerere poſlit, in re extenſa. * Certumque eſt Dei eſſen- 
tiam debere ubique eſſe præſentem, ut ejus potentia illi poſſit ſe exſe- 
rere; ſed nego illam ibi eſſe per modum rei extenſæ, hoc eſt, eo modo 
quo paulo ante rem extenſam deſcripſi. 
4. Inter merces quas ais te ex navigiolo meo tibi compariſſe, duæ 
mihi videntur adulteratæ. Una eſt, quod quies fit actio five renix- 
us quidam ; etſi enim res quieſcens, & hoc ipſo quod quieſcat, habeat 
illum renixum, non ideo ille renixus eſt quies. Altera eſt, quod moveri 
duo corpora fit immediate ſeparari; ſæpe enim ex us quæ ita ſeparan- 
tur unum dicitur moveri, & aliud quieſcere, ut in Art. 25, & 3o. partis 
2, explicui. 
5B. Tranllatio illa, quam motum voco, non eſt res minoris entitatis 
quam fit figura, nempe eſt modus in corpore. Vis autem movens 
poteſt eſſe ipſius Dei conſervantis tantumdem tranſlationis in materia, 
quantum à primo creationis momento in ea poſuit; vel etiam ſub- 
1 creatæ, ut mentis noſtræ; vel cujuſvis alterius rei, cui vim de- 
derit corpus movendi. Et quidem illa vis in ſubſtantia creata eſt e- 
jus modus, non autem in Deo; quod quia non iti facile ab omnibus 
poteſt intelligi, nolui de iſta re in re meis agere, * ne viderer favere 
corum ſententiæ qui Deum tanquam animam mundi materiæ unitam 
conſiderant. 1 e 1 he 
56. Conſidero materiam ſibi liberè permiſſam, & nullum aliunde im- 
pulſum ſuſcipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ; illa autem impellitur x 
Deo, tantumdem motiis five tranſlationis in ea conſervante quantum 
ab initio poſuit ; neque iſta tranſlatio magls violenta eſt materiz quam 
quies : Quippe nomen violenti non refertur niſi ad noſtram volunta- 
tem, quæ vim pati dicitur, cum aliquid fir quod ei repugnat. In na- 
tura autem nihil eſt violentum, ſed æquè naturale eſt corporibus quod 
ſe mutud impellant, vel elidant, quando ita contingit, quam quod 
quieſcant. Tibi autem puto ea in re parare difficultatem, quod con- 
cipias vim quandam in corpore quieſcente per quam motui reſiſtit, 
| tanquam ſi vis illa eſſet poſitivum quid, nempe actio quxdam, ab ip- 
| ſa quiete diſtinctum ; cum tamen nikil plane fit à modal: entitate di- 
e „ | ; 

7. ReQe advertis motum, quatenus eſt modus corporis, non poſſe 
tranſire ex uno in aliud; fed neque etiam hoc ſcripſi; quinimo puto 
motum, quatenus eſt talis modus, aſſiduè mutari. Alius eſt enim 
modus in primo puncto corporis A, quod à primo puncto corporis B 
ſeparetur, & alius qu"d ſeparetur à ſecundo puncto, & alius quod a 

„%% No tertio, 
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tertio, &c. Cùm autem dixi tantumdem motiis in materia ſemper + 
manere, hoc intellexi de vi ejus partes impellente, quæ vis nunc ad | 
unas partes materiz, nunc ad alias ſe applicat, juxta leges in Artic. 45. i 
& ſequentibus partis ſecundz propoſitas. Non itaque opus eſt ut Fh 
ſollicitus de tranſmigratione quietis ex uno ſubjecto in aliud, cùm ne 

quidem motus, quatenus eſt modus quieti oppoſitus, ita tranſmigret. 

8. Quæ addis, nempe tibi videri corpus ſtupide & temulente eſſe 

virum, &c. tanquam ſuavia conſidero: & pro libertate quam mihi 

concedis, hic ſemel dicam, nihil magls nos a veritate invenienda revo- 

care, quam ſi quædam vera eſſe ſtatuamus, quæ nulla poſitiva ratio, 

ſed ſola voluntas noſtra, nobis perſuadet, quando ſcilicet aliquid com- 

mentati ſive imaginati ſumus, & poſtea nobis Commentum placet; 

ut tibi, de Angelis corporeis, de umbra Divinæ eſſentiæ, & ſimilibus; 

quale nihil quiſquam debet amplecti, quia hoc ipſo viam ad veritatem 


ſibi præcludat. 


— 
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SCHOLIA 
In Fragment. RESPONS. R.C. 


ECT. 2, Qui autem ſemel vere perſpexit Nihili nullas eſſe pro- 
prietates, atque ideo illud quod vulgò vocatur Spacium vacuum 
non eſſe nihil, &c. Certe ſi hiſce Principiis F erin apud Carteſianos, t 
apud ipſum Spinozium inculcatiſſimum eſt, Nihili atique nullam eſſe proprie- 
tatem ſive affectionem, ſubſtantiam eſſe Incorpoream a Materia diſtinctam 
eamque aliquo modo extenſam manifeſto poteſt demonſtrari: Quemadmodum 
abunde probavi in Enchiridio Metaphyſico, Cap. 6, 7, 8. 
Se. 3. Certùmque eſt Dei Eſſentiam debere ubique eſſe præſentem 
ut ejus potentia ibi poſſit ſe exerere, &c. Ez tamen in ſuo Refponſo ad 
Epiſtolam meam ſecundam apertè ait (Inſtant. 1.) Hoc ubique non admit- 
to, &c. Sed ſi ſententiam, uti ſpero, mutaverit, gaudeo. Carteſiani in- 
terim priori illius ſententiæ adherent, quo eum Nullibiſmi ſui conſtituant 
Aut horem, ac Nullibiſtarum Principem. „ 
Sect. 5. Nè viderer favere eorum ſententiæ, qui Deum tanquam Ani- 
mam Mundi Materiz unitam conſiderant. Si ſubſtantiam aliquam crea- 
tam, cujus vi Materia Mundana moveretur, agnoſceret, nihil inde periculi 
impendere video, nt videatur Deum tanquam Animam mundi Materia uni- 
tam conſiderare, ſed potitts illud Incommodum a ſe amoliretur, ſi ſubſtantians 
creatam Mundane Materie motricem, qualem Spiritum Nature A no, 
vellet admittere. Equidem admodum obſcurus eſt hic locus, nec qui r/ i ve- 
lit heic Carteſius, ſatis video. 1 
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Reſponſu ad Fragmentum Carteſii, ex Epiſtolg 
Henrici Mori ad Claudium Clerſelier. 


UOD tantopere tibi placuerunt nuperæ meæ literæ (Vir Clarif. 

me) id profectò nulli earum lepori aut acumini, ſed ſingulari 

tuæ humanitati imputandum eſt. Cujus & locupletius adhuc argy. 

mentum dediſti, quod ad me nec rogantem nec exſpectantem gratiſſi- 

mum illud miſiſti Epiſtolæ Carteſiauæ Fragmentum ; ultroque nonnullis 

earum difficultatum quas Carteſio propoſui, ipſe tam benigne tentaſti 

ſatisfacere. Quod quidem officium aut hac aut nulla poſſum ratione 

compenſare, nempe {i eis omnibus que uterque veſtrùm ſcripſiſtis bre- 
viter reſpondeam. 

1. Primò igitur, quantum ad Carteſiana illa attinet; De animarum 
ſeparatarum Angelorumque ſenſu, dum omni penitus corpore deſtitu— 
untur, inter nos convenit, neutros nempe habere ſenſum propric dict. 
um. Quod vero Angeli ſubtiliſſimis ſemper corporibus induti ſuerint, 
indicio eſt, quod nonnulli ex ipſis propria voluntate mali evaſerunt. 


Spiritus autem pure ac perſectè immaterialis nulli labi aut lapſui ob- 


noxius eſſe videtur; non eſt enim, com adeo ſimplex fit, unde poſſit 
tentari ſtationemque ſuam deſerere. 


2. Nullo modo eludi poteſt inſtantia mea de eodem numero motu 


qui nunc majus nunc minus ſubjectum occupat, ni male mentem ex- 
plicaverit ſuam, aut ſententiam à me monitus retrectaverit. Nam 


motum à corpore in corpus transferri ipſe docet diſertis verbis, diſci- 
puluſque ejus ac interpres * Henricus Regius eodem modo tranſire af- 
firmat ac hæreditas a Sricho pervenit ad Seium. Nec diſparitas illa 


quicquam huc facit, quod motus fit tantum modus, ſpiritus autem 


ſubſtantia, cum utrumque quid reale fit; imo vero cauſz noſtræ magis 
favet, cum impoſlibile fit ut idem numero modus nunc hoc, nunc il- 
lud ſubjectum, ſubjective partem occupet, idem autem numero ſpi- 
ritus fat commode poſſit. Miror igitur infelicitatem Regiani ingenii, 
qui chm eundem numero motum tam liberè à corpore ad corpus va- 
gari paſſus ſit, animam tamen humanam fcutulento cadaveri tam in- 


| humaniter incarceraverit, nec exeſis ſive abſumptis Naturæ vinculis 


toras evolare permiſerit. Quod ad ideam ſpatii attinet, illumque to- 
ties inculcatum Aphoriſmum, Nih:l; nullam eſſe Aﬀectionem, tam fuse 
& copiosè ad iſta reſpondi in ſuperioribus meis literis ad Carteſium, ut 


plane ſupervacaneum ducam quicquam hic adjicere. 


3. De Dei etiam, quam vocant, Omnipræſentia nullum ſupereſt in- 
ter nos diſſidium, cùm ubique eum eſſe agnoſcat, vimque ſuam in 
ſubiectam materiam exerere; extenſionem porrd aliqualem ei compe- 


tere, ſed longè diverſam ab ea diviſibili ac impenetrabili corpori com- 


etit. . | 
F 4. Nullas ego merces in Carteſiano navigio adulteravi; nam quod 
conqueritur me iti permiſcere ac confundere illum corporis quieſcen- 
tis renixum cum quicte, ut nullam inter ipſa diſtinctionem admittam, 
id contendo optimo jure eſſe factum. Quid enim eſt, fi non fit quies, 
quo ſe corpus quieſcens ab abreptione ſeu tranſlatione, quam ille mo- 
N | tum 
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tum vocat, defendit? Eft igitur renixus ille nihil aliud niſi ipſiſſi- 
ma quies, rem quieſcentem conſervans in ſtatu quietis; hoc elt, 
res perſeverat in eo ſtatu quo eſt juxta leges Naturæ, donec fortior a- 
liqua cauſa eum mutaverit. Qudd ſi renixus hic, five conſtantia, qui- 
etis actio aliqua eſſet, cum omnis actio corporea ſit motus, quietis eti- 
am motus aliquis eſſet; quod videtur valde rationi abſonum. Ego 
igitur potiùs ſuſpicor in:omparabilem Philoſophum aliorum culpa, qui 
fatis pro imperio omnia agunt, rationem motus adulterafſe, ne vide. 


retur, quod ſuperſtitioſa Peripateticorym ſchola pro piaculo ferè habet, 


telluris motum aſſerere, dum eam communi omnium Planetarum vor- 
tice agnoſcit circa Solem circumferri. | + 

Pari etiam facilitate adulteratio illa altera diluitur. Nam cum ipſe 
Carteſius motum ſeu tranſlationem reciprocam eſſe ſtatuat, nec tamen 
eam vim ullam eſſe vel actionem in corporibus divulſis ac tranſlatis, 
quid, quæſo, poteſt eſſe niſi immediata corporum ſeparatio? Qudd fi 
motus {it immediata corporum ſeparatio. continud ſequitur, quvd mo- 
veri duo corpora fit immediatè ſeparari. Quod autem unum ex iſtis 
ſepius dicatur quieſcere, id profectò gratls dictum eſt, cum fit impoſ- 
ſibile. At vero niſi quieſcat terra EF G H, dum corpus AB tranſ- 
ſertur ab E verſus F, ac CD ab H verſus G, terra uno eodemque 
tempore in contrarias partes movebitur. Unde iterum conſtat ipſum 


Carteſium genuinam motiis notionem adulterafle. Vide Part. 2. Art. 30. 


5. Videtur Tranſlatio minus habere entitatis quam Figura, quoni- 
am hæc eſt magis abſoluta affectio corporis in quo eſt, illa ad aliud 
duntaxat relatio. Quod ad vim motricem ſpectat five in Deo ſive in 


Mente Divina ſive in Anima Mundi cum Platonicis ſtatuat; præclare 
tamen factum eſt quod tam egregius Philoſophus hanc virtutem mate 


riæ ipſi non tribuerit, ſed alii alicui ſubjecto, quod proinde non poteſt 
non eſſe im materiale ſeu incorporeum. Videbat enim POR Vir 
per ſpicaciſſimus, niſi quis licentiam ſibi arriperet quidlibet temerè & 
precariò a ffirmandi vel negandi, quòd neceſſe eſſet agnoſcere univer- 
{am materiam ſua natura eſſe homogeneam, juxta ideam ejus animo 
noſtro obverſantem, præſertim cùm nulla cauſa fingi poſſit ullius in ea 
diverſitatis. Hine ſequitur mundanam materiam totam ſua natura 
aut moveri aut quieſcere. Qudd ſi tota per ſe moveatur, nullius rei 
eſſet, ne ad momentum quidem, permanens compages, diffluentibus 
ſtatim ſua ſponte à ſe invicem particulis, vel potius nunquam in u- 


num coaleſcentibus; quod abundè ſatls probavi in Literis meis ad 


Carteſium. 5 

6. Apertè igitur profitetur Carteſius ſe, cum Ficino reliquiſque Pla- 
tonicis, materiam ſibi libere permiſſam, nullumque aliunde impulſum 
ſuſcipientem, conſiderare ut plane quieſcentem. Quòd verd impulſus 
hic ipſi non ſit violentus, juxtà cum illo ſentio: non ſolum quod no- 
men violenti propriè non referatur niſi ad noſtram voluntatem, quæ 
vim pati dicitur cum aliquid fit quod ei repugnat; ſed quod materia 
quodammodo motu hoc vel impulſu perficiatur. Ne quicquam ob- 
ſtat renixus ille qui fingitur in materia quieſcente, cum non proprie 
actio ſit, ſed tantùm rei quieſcentis in ſua quiete perſiſtentia, ut ipſe 
innuit hoc in loco Carteſius. e 


T1: 7. Recte 
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Recte me hic dicit advertere motum, quatenus eſt modus corporis 
non poſſe tranſire ex uno in aliud, neque ſe ullubi hoc ſcripſiſſe. 
Regins verb data opera rem fic explicat ac ſi error eſſet aliter ſentire, 
prout ſuprà monui. Quin & ipſius Carteſii verba hunc ſenſum præ ſe 
planiſſimè ferre videntur, Part. 2. Art. 40. ubi aſſerit corpus majo- 
rem vim habens ad pergendum alterum corpus ſecum movere, ac 
quantum ei dat de ſuo motu tantundem perdere. Imv verd & vis illa 

ua de hic agit idem mihi videtur atque motus iſte. Sed cuilibet 
Author ſua ſcripta interpretandi qus eſto. 

8. Mea illa ſaavia quæ vocat ſi miſcerentur cum ejus ſeveris, opti. 
mum crederem inde factum iri temperamentum. Ego tamen inte- 
rim venuſtum Carteſiani ingenii rigorem non retrectanter ſuavior ac 
deoſculor, quamvis hoc ſæpius notaverim, nempe eos qui Mathema- 
ticam certitudinem in rebus omnibus tam pertinaciter affectant, infe. 
liciſſime omnium in quibuſdam vacilaſſe. Ea enim argumentandi ra- 
tio quæ demonſtrationis ſpeciem prez ſe fert, ſimul atque deprehenſa 
ſit non eſſe legitima demonſtratio, nullius loci argumentum meritò 
judicatur. | | 

Præterea, in adhibendo alluſiones quaſdam & ſimilitudines nulla 
fraus ſubeſſe poteſt, modò meminerimus, res propriis nominibus non 
appellari, fed tralatitiis, nec materiam ſive univerſum mundi corpus 
ideo eſſe umbram, quod quaſi umbram eſſe divinæ eſſentiæ indigita- 
verim. Hæc enim alluſio non docet corpus ravera eſſe umbram, fed 
a Deo pendere ut umbra à corpore. Deinde, ut umbra aliqualem 
corporis imaginem refert, fed obſcuriſſimam maximeque degenerem ; 
{ic in corpore five materia czca quædam ac evanida eſſe Divinæ eſſentiæ 
veſtigia, quz cum, utl dixi, vita, ſit perfectiſſima, ipſa analogia po- 
ſtulat, ut omni prorſus vitæ imagine materia non deſtituatur. Ali- 
qualem autem vitæ ſpeciem mentitur in eo, quod dum duo corpora 
occurrunt, ita motus eorum attemperari poſſit, ut mutuò quaſi moni- 
ta, alterum de acceleratione motùs, de retardatione alterum, utraque 
tandem in eundem motus tenorem conſpirent. Eademque eft ratio 
in reliquis tranſlationis legibus. Nam motum illum qui in uno corpore 
eſt tranſire in aliud, ipſe v audet affirmare Carteſius. 

Quvd vero addit externam aliquam eſſe vim, ſive à Deo ſit, five a 
ſubſtantia aliqua incorporea à Deo creata, qua materia in motum ex- 
citatur, id etiam laudo, cum proculdubio in genere fit veriſſimum. 
Quòd fi ita rem intellexerit ac ſi Divina illa vis ſingula corpora im- 


mediate impelleret quæ moventur, magna erit difficultas; fruſtra 
enim eſſent mutui corporum impulſus. Experientia autem conſtat 


unum corpus alterum impellere, ut videre eſt in projectis manu la- 
pidibus, globiſque ferreis & machina bellica exploſis. Quòd fi quaſ- 
dam materiz partes exuſcitet illa vis, alias verò immediate exuſcitet, 
partes illæ divinitus excitatæ alias impulſu ſuo in motum excitabunr. 
Cum verd nullus motus tranſeat ab uno corpore in aliud, manifeſtum 
eſt, unum alterum quaſi e ſomno expergefacere, atque hoc pacto ex- 
pergefacta corpora de loco in locum ſe ſua vi transferre; quam cor- 
poris proprietatem ego tanquam umbram vitæ aliquam ac imaginem 
conſidero. Quamobrem tandem liquet caſſas nos non W 
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ſeveriori argumentandi genere demonſtrabilem. 

Alterum illud ſuave quod ſpedtat, Angelos ſcilicet corporeos; eo- 
rum ſanè exiſtentiam teſtantur ſexcentæ amplius non fabulæ, ſed Ve- 
riſſimæ de Dæmonibus hiſtoriz. _Vanos autem illos vagul6ſque genios 
corporeos eſſe oportere, hoc eſt, vehiculis indui corporeis, ipſe mihi 
videor fatis ſupra demonſtraſle.. 
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r. Non omnia ſe Carteſiana ſine delectu amplecti. 2. Ad tria fer? pevere 


revocari quicquid uſpiam lapſus eſt Carteſius. 3. Primi generis exempla.. 


4. Exempla ſecunat. 5. Tertu exempla. 6. Cur tantopere ſibi indulget 
lectionem Philoſophiæ Carteſianæ; Prima Ratio. 7. Ratio ſecunda. 
8. Tertia Ratio. 9. Quarta. 10. Quinta Ratio, 11. Ratio ultima. 
12. Carteſium «ſte ab imperito vulgo Atheiſmi inſimulari. 13. Qua- 
lia ſunt que potiſſimùm hujas criminis eum ſuſpectum reddunt. 14. 
Quod Exiſtentiam Dei aemonſtratione perfectiſſima probavit. 15. Quod 
in demonſtranda Anime immortalitate tam prope ſcopum attigit, ut cer- 
tum (it illum firmiter eam credidiſſe immortalem. 16. Huic conſonare 
dicta ejus pia ac generoſa ſupremo inſtanti fato. 17. Malta occarrere in 
ejas Philoſophia que Dei exiſtentiam Animeque immortalitatem neceſſarid 
inferunt. 18. Tredecim loca in Epiſtolis eodem ſpectantia. 19. Inſignem 


ſolummodo Nature peritiam eum Atheiſmi reddidiſſe ſuſpectum. 20. Ri- 


dicula quorundam obtrectatio, qui eum tanquam vertiginoſum mentiſque 
male compotem conſiderant. 21. Inventa ejus maxime paradoxa cum nu- 
peris Philoſophorum obſervationibus artiſſime coherere. 22. Quomodo 
ex Tychonica cell fluiditate primum ſuum ſecundumque Elementun colle- 
gerit, 23. Quomodo ex Hypothefi Copernicana detexerit Materiam c&leſt- 
em circa Solem, ad modum Vorticts, circumrotari. 24. Quomodo ex rap- 


tu hujus Vorticis Solis Stellarumque generationem intellexerit. 25. Q,,Et. 


modo hinc Luminis ac Colorum intima natura illi enotuerit. 26. Que 
Philoſophorum Obſervationes eum invitaverint ad credendum Terram olim 
fuiſſe Solem Stellamve fixam. 27. Enumeratio quarundam Magnetis pro- 
prietatum, genecraliſque ex eis Concluſio; Quod, ſi Terra mag nes ſit, in axe 
alicujus Vorticis eam olim ſit am eſſe oportuerit. 28. Eadem concluſio 
particalatim tum e Daritie Terre Mapnetica, 29. Tum e ſubtilitate par- 
| ticularum C foraminnlorum magneticorum illata. 30. Carteſii zadoles 
modeſta ac ſobria. 31. Nimium tamen illum indulſiſſe ſuo Genio Mecha- 
nico, ſed in immenſum Reipablice literariæ commodum. 3 2. Qui nihil 
ſciri poſſe conqueruntur, non tam opprobrio Philoſophi am afficere quam ſu- 
am excaſare ig nad iam 33. Aliquid ſciri poſſe in rebus naturalibas 
Carteſium clare edocniſſe. 3 4. Qui ea que ad mentem excolendam in- 
ſerdiaut aihil ad vitam humanam conferre ſtatuunt, aperte profiteri ſe 
ad:oere belluinam. 2 SEL 
. E M magnam à me poſtulas, J. C. nempe ut de Philoſopho- 
rum Triumviratu hujus ſeculi maximè inſignium ſententiam 
feram. Quorum quidem de duobus nihil plans ſtatuere poſſum, ut- 
IT pate 


bras, ſed que uſum ſuum habent, optiméque veritatem illuſtrant 
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ote quos nondum perlegi; nec è re credo ſore mea eos unquam per- 
egere. Miror equidem qubd ex me quæras quid de tertio illo ſen- 
tiam, cum præclaram illam opinionem quam de eo concept plus ſemel 
ublice teſtatus ſim. Sed dum porrd ſciſcitaris, quas potiſſimùm ob 
cauſas illius Philoſophiam tam avide ſim amplexus, uberioris Reſponſi 
argumentum mihi ſuppeditat importunior illa interrogatio. Neque 
enim quæſtio eſt una atque ſimplex, ſed accuſatiunculæ cujuſdam a- 
culeo præarmata, quaſi Carteſiana omnia ſine delectu admitterem & 
foverem. 8 | 
Verum multo aliter ſe res habet ac ſuſpicaris. Quamvis enim in- 
comparabilis Philoſophus in Inventis ſuis ac Ratiociniis pleriſque omni- 
bus adeò ſupra humanam ſortem felix fit ac ingenioſus ut, quod ubi- 
que fere præſtat, id nullubi eum non præſtitiſſe credere cog! videa- 
mur; me tamen Natura tam tardo ac hæſitabundo ingenio finxit, ut 
nullius mortalis authoritas mentis aciem ita potuerit unquam perſtrin- 
gere, ut hoc faſcino devinctus eis Theorematis fidem haberem quo- 
rum veritas ſatls ſolidis argumentis non ſit ſuffulta, multo minus eis 
ux propriis animi ſenſibus ac rationi repugnant. Itaque breviter 
Joann: Tantum abeſt ut tam avide Carteſiana omnia cruda cotta per- 
inde devorem, ut liberè apud te profitendum cenſuerim, me in illius 
Scriptis obſervaſſe nonnulla quæ nullo pacto deglutire poſſem. Quæ 
operæ pretium fore exiſtimo tibi recenſere, ut poſtquam Carteſium per- 
legeris, quod brevi te facturum ſcribis, judicium tuum experiri poſ- 
le eiſdem Theorematis juxta mecum ſentias. 
2. Ad tria cauſarum genera revocare poſſumus quicquid uſpiam 
lapſus eſt Carteſius. Nimirum vel ad ſimplicem nudamve inadverten- 


tiam, qualis in omnes fere mortales cadere ſolet: Vel ad nimium 


ſive prudentiæ five honeſtæ cujuſdam aſtutiæ ſtudium, cujus haud 
adeò multi rei ſunt: Vel denique ad enormem quandam Mathemati— 
cæ certitudinis ac neceſſitatis in ſingulis ſuis concluſionibus affectatio- 
nem; quo certc perpauct adhuc aſpiràrunt in rebus naturalibus, ne- 


mo prorſus eò uſque pervenit, nec fortaſſis unquam eſt perventurus. 


3. Ad primum genus referri poteſt modus ille quem explicat Refta- 
ctionis, Dioptric. cap. 2. & ratio ſitùs imaginum in Reflexione, cap. 6. 
cum paucis aliis, de quibus forſan mox plura dicemus. 

4. Secundi generis duo inſignia occurrunt exempla. Primum eſt, 
explicatio naturæ Motùs, quem dicit ſemper eſſe reciprocum. Qvz 
quidem notio maniteſtis contradictionibus mihi ſemper viſa eſt involvi. 
Maluit tamen hoc modo obſcurare verbis ſcientiam, quam non videri 
minus motus tribuere terræ quam aut Copernicus tribuit aut Tycho; 
imd omnem motum illi adimere, ut majorem gratiam Philoſophiæ 
ſux conciliaret, ſibique melius caveret ab eis hominibus apud quos 
inveterata conſuetudo cxcique authoritas plus valet quam luculentiſſi- 
ma quævis demonſtratio. Manebat enim proculdubio altz menti in- 
fixum durum illud Galilei fatum, qui tam liberos circuitus terre ti. 
buendo circa Solem, libertatem fibi ademit ſuam, greſſüſque proprios 
intra carceris limites circumſcripſit. „ 

Alterum exemplum eſt de brutis animantibus, ques inanimes Ma- 
chinas infenſataque Automata eſſe fingit. Quod lepidum commentum 
i pſi fuit neceſſe comminiſci, ne brutorum animas pariter ac noſtras 

ex 
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firmiter teneret ne viliſſimum quidem cogitandi actum cadere in Ma- 
teriam qualitercunque modificatam, ſi agnoviſſet ſenſum ineſſe brutis, 
debuiſſet etiam concedere ſubſtantiam ipſis ineſſe realiter à materia 
diſtinctam, hoc eſt, animam immortalem. Senſu igitur maluit bruta 
privare, quam fe ſinere inſenſatorum & captioſorum hominum o- 
dioſis quæſtiunculis de brutorum ſtatu poſt mortem irretiri & tor- 

ueri. EE 
, Huic generi accenſeri debet quod obiter profert Princip. part. 3. 
Art. 2. de non inveſtigandis Enibus earum rerum quas in 28 
complexu videmus. Quo monito proculdubio ſibi præcavit ab im- 
portunis illis ſciſcitationibus quas malè feriati homines urgere poſſent, 
de univerſo genere tam Cometarum quam Planetarum; uti etiam de 


Stellis, quas totidem quaſi Soles eſſe ipſe planè agnoſcit. Admodum 


enim proclive erat porrò interrogare, in quem finem tot Soles cre- 
aſſet Deus, quibuſve lucerent. Et, cum in Planetis omnibus (ut- 
pote qui eandem ferc originem, ab incruſtatis ſcilicet ſolibus, eun- 
demque productionis modum, habuerint) ſit terra, mare, aer, mag- 
nes, aurifodinæ, Sc. quzrere inſuper, annon etiam tum bruta anima- 
lia, tum nobiliores illi incolæ, homines, ſingulis ineſſent. Tranſcur- 
rentes denique Planetas hoſpitiùmque ſibi in aliquo vortice quæren- 
tes, annon credibile ſit novorum ipſos Terrarum orbium elle jacta 
rudimenta. E quibus ſpinoſis quæſtionibus facillime ſe expedire poſſe 
ſperabat Carteſius, maturè præmonendo tam profundum eſſe Dei con- 
ſilium in naturæ operibus, ut ſummæ ſit temeritatis fines eorum in- 
veſtigare. Novit enim homo naſutiſſimus potiorem multd eſſe igno- 
rantiæ ſimulationem, quam intempeſtivz venditationem ſcientiz; _ 
5. Ad tertium genus ſpectat id quod adhibet ad demonſtrandum 
Rarefactionem & Condenſationem fieri ad modum ſpongiz: nempe 
Diſtantiam, ſive ſpatium, ac corpus idem eſſe realiter, nec ullam 
ullubi fingi poſſe extenſionem quæ non fit realis affectio alicujus cor- 
poris. Quod fundamentum magnopere Carteſio placuit, quoniam cer- 


titudine, fi fieri poteſt, pluſquam Mathematica ſuum Rarefactionis 
& Condenſationis modum confirmat, ac præterea totam doctrinam 


de immenſis numero ac magnitudine Vorticibus, deque particulis pri- 
mi elementi in infinitum diviſis, mirificè ſuffulcit. Mihi vero Fun- 
damentum illud non arridet ullo modo. Tum qubd rationes illæ 
quas pro eo adducit Carteſius non ſatls validæ ſunt, prout fuse in lite- 
ris meis probavi; tum quod innuit Materiam aut per fe independen- 
ter exiſtere, aut ſaltem ab omni æternitate ſimul cum Deo extitiſſe, 
neceſſarid ab ipſo productam eique coxvam. Quorum prius cum 
vera Dei notione plane doV=zny eſt, poſterius durum ac temerarium. 
Quamvis non fit diffitendum fuiſſe ſemper, atque etiamnum eſſe, 
qui utramvis opinionem cum Dei Exiſtentia cultuque religioſo ſerio 
conjungunt. 770 


Porry, ad morbum hunc Mathematicum ſummæque certitudinis 


pruriginem reducenda eſt & illa Carteſii de concluſionibus ex Mecha- 
nica motùs neceſſitate, per univerſam ſuam Philoſophiam, perpetuv 
deducendis magnifica Pollicitatio. Neque enim putabat Vir ſagaciſſi- 
mus ſe ſatls ſecurum de W eorum modorum quibus 8 
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ex ſua Philoſophandi ratione concluderet immortales. Cum enim 
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Phænomena fieri aſſerit, ſi Divina conſilia (quæ variis modis eadem 
Phænomena exhibere poſſint) cum Materiæ Motùſque legibus miſce. 
rentur. Sed ingens hic ardor atque ſtudium deducendi ſingula ex 
certa hac atque inevitabili Materiæ lege Motùſque, ejuſdem menſura 
in univerſo Mundo ſemper permanentis, generoſum Carreſii ingenium 
itz effaſcinavit, ut non rarò præproperè nimis imaginatus fit ſe id præ- 
ſtitiſſe, quod tam efflictim ubique præſtare deſiderat. Omiſſis alis 
unum duntaxat, ſed præfulgidum maximique momenti, producam 
exemplum, nempe de efformatione particularum ſtriatarum, carun- 
demque motu. Tantum enim abeſt ut neceſſarid fiant eo modo quo 
ille rem explicat, ut valde improbabile videatur, imò forſan impoſ- 

ſibile, eas ita efformari, aut formatas ejuſmodi legibus moveri. 
Intorſionem enim particularum ſtriatarum ex motu globulorum 
Vorticis per x wr tranſeunt oriri aſſerit, magiſque vel minis intor- 
tas eſſe pro celeritate motùs globulorum circa axem Vorticis circum- 
volutorum; Eas nempe quæ longms, magis, quæ verd proprits ab- 
vide Trani - ſunt ab Axe, minus intorqueri; 1 conſtat ex * Artic. go, 
Gallic, Er que & g1. tertie part. Princip. Philoſophie. Sed nulla prorſus videtur Me- 
aun fone plus DANICA neceſſitas ut columellæ ills triangulares . communi vorticis 
pra, e are raptu in gyrum vertantur circa proprios axes. Idem enim hic ex- 
»ex, 4 propor- Periri poflemus in qualibet materia, præſertim in rotunda pariter 
tion dece ac longa, poſitaque in tubo vel canali aliquo Telluris axi parallelo. 
. 7 anc enim nemo ſomniaverit ex raptu terræ in circuitum, circa pro- 
endroits qui prium itidem axem in canali ſuo gyratum iri. Pari igitur, fi non 
ſont plus ou potiori, ratione intelligamus triangulares illas particulas in columnæ 
were 3 tormam productas communi Vorticis motu circumagi, nec tamen in- 
2 % cauſcterim ſibi ullos proprios gyros acquirere ex hac circumactione. Nam 
que les parties £que certum eſt (idque certitudine prorſus mechanica) omnes glo- 
du ſecond ele. hulos ab axe vorticis illa circumrotationis vi repelli, quam gravia 
ne, en Omnia craſſaque corpora verſus centrum terræ remitti ; 1th ut omne 
e ſubterfugium hinc præcludi videatur inania reſponſa comminiſcenti. 
Plus eloigneĩ Quibus addas vel ipſam figuram harum columnarum triangularium 
7 4ux 5'% magno fore impedimento iſtis propriis ipſarum gyrationibus quas fin. 
n ee git Carteſius. Nam ſimul ac lentor iſle materiæ fatis fit induratus ad 
retinendam hanc formam triangularem, anguli columellarum adev 
erunt robuſti ob craſſitiem ſuam ut haud facile ſiverint ſe intorqueri. 
Recto igitur ſed celerrimo curſu pergent triangulares hz columnu- 
læ per ſpatia illa triangularia ſine ulla ſui intorſione, modd continua 

i ſerie ſpatiorum anguli in eiſdem ferè reperiantur lineis. 

Qudd fi anguli horum ſpatiorum triangularium in eiſdem lineis 
non reperiantur, ſed anguli & latera alternatim fe mutud ſecent 
(quod fans factu facilius videtur, globulis eo ſitu in formam ſtabi- 
liorem magiſque compactam relabeatibus) videamus tandem an hoc 
modo res felicius ſucceſſerit, exſtiteritque ulla Mechanica neceſſitas 
ut dictæ columnulz in formam cochlearem torqueantur. Supponamus 
igitur materiam primi Elementi tranſeundo per ſpatium triangulare 
ABC ſibi acquifiviſſe figuram triangularem, ipſi verv hoc modo 
formatæ proximè occurrere alterum ſpatium triangulare DE F, an- 


gulis ſuis prioris latera ſecans, ſi eo nempe ſitu committerentur. Fa 
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fed longe abeſt ut intorqueantur hz particulæ eis legibus quibus intor- 
queri contendit Carteſius. Nam tametſi Materia ſubtiliſſima ſimul 
ac ſatls lentuerit formam neceſſarid acquirat triangularem tranſeundo, 
puta per ABC; præ teneritudine tamen conſiſtentiæ ſuæ motuſque ce- 
leritate vix crredibile eſt quin, dum impingit hæc columnula in D E, 
EF, E D, latera trianguli DE F abradat prorſus, & deperdat om- 
nem illam materiam quæ continetur angulis a Aa, b Bb, c Cc, 
fiätque inde non triangularis, ſed ſexangularis, penEque rotunda ; 
unde & contorſionis neceſſitas illa Mechanica plane periret. Et cer- 
te fi daremus productos illos angulos columnulz triangularis alliſione 
i114 non abradi, ſed protuberantia globulorum, qui ſuccedens trian- 
gulare ſpatium claudunt, inverti duntaxat & intorqueri (quod ta- 
men, ut dixi, ob celeritatem tranſitiis recenſque formate particulæ te- 
neritudinem nullo modo eſt probabile) ſequeretur tamen nihilomi- 
nus rem admodum eſſe fortuitam quas in partes hz columnulæ intor- 
queantur, nempe an ſecundum ordinem Vorticis G H, an verd con- 
tra. Nam cum globuli ztherei proxime ſibi adjacentes ſint ejuſdem 
magnitudinis, triangularia illa ſpatia zqualia erunt æqualitérque ſe 
interſecabunt, itz ut angulus A, dum 1 in latus FD, in ip- 
ſum medium lateris neceſſaribò cadat; & fic de reliquis. Unde nulla 
ſuppetit ratio quare columnæ illæ triangulares intorqueantur versus 


H magis quam versus G, & vice verſa: Ac proinde meritò concludi 


poſſit, particulas ſtriatas nunc hac nunc illac in efformatione ſua tor- 
queri, nec omnes ab eodem polo venientes in eaſdem partes eſſe 
intortas. Quo quidem pacto everterentur penitus notiſſimæ illæ 
Magnetiſmi leges, Munnique Phænomena mutarentur. Quamobrem 

neceſſe eſt altiorem aliquam cauſam & diviniorem quam Materiam 
Motumque pure Mechanicum ad hoc opus adſciſcere, fi tam affabre, 
tam conſtanti artificio, inque tam utiles fines deſtinato, cochlearem in 
formam columnulz illæ triangulares ſint torquendæ. ; 

Idemque ſtatuendum eſt de curſu & tendentia ipſarum hoc modo 
jam intortarum. Nam ad certas partes lege certa pergere ſuppo- 
nuntur, quæ tamen Mechanica eſſe non poteſt. Ut quando tranſe- 
unt per Materiam ſubtilem ſideris jam {cortice incruſtari incipientis, 
aut jam ferme incruſtati; Niſi hic vis aliqua eirectrix — 
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divinior ſtriatarum curſum regat ac moderetur, impoſſibile eſt quin 
ab axe ſideris latera verſus rejiciantur, alteraque extremitate ed por- 
rectà corticem feriant line ad axem ſideris non parallelà, ſed ad an- 
gulos ferè rectos eum ſecanti. Incredibile enim eſt alteram extremi- 
tatem ſtriatarum particularum alteri ut plurimum non præponderare 
magiſve ſolidam eſſe. Hoc ſaltem manifeſtum eſt, cum he ſtriatz 
ſimul cum ſidere circumrotentur, necefſe fore ut ab axe recedant, 
confertimque verſus eas ſideris partes quæ propiùs abſunt ab Ecliptica 
retrudantur; unde maxima vis Magnetiſmi verſus Telluris Aiquato- 
rem, nulla ferè versus Polos reperiretur. Quod fi minus pura jam 
evaſerit Elementi primi Materia, contractiſque ſordibus aliquantulum 
lentuerit, particulæ ſtriatæ tam longo itinere motum ſuum perderent, 
viam ſibi findendo per hunc Materiæ lentorem craffioremque conſiſt- 
entiam. | | 
Sed concedamus rectè hic omnia intus peragi ac feliciter, videamus 
quid fiat de his ſtriatis particulis cum integro impetu exſiluerint fo- 
ras. Certè mihi credibile non eſt, fi nullam aliam vim haberent mo- 
deratricem præter legem purè mechanicam, eas tam proſpero exitu 
redituque curſus ſuos repetere poſſe. Nam ut omittam quam facile 
ſit particulas Auſtrales in foramina Borealia & Boreales in Auſtralia - 
impingere, illiſque impactionibus meatus magneticos (præſertim dum 
teneri ſunt recenſque formati) turpiter deformare; id certè mihi vi- 
detur ſupra omnem Mechanicz legem poſitum, qubd factis quaſi ag- 
- minibus: tam conſtanti curſu revertantur a Polo ad Polum, & in li- 
berum ætherem non recta profiſcantur ut jacta ſpicula vel ſagitta. 
Mechanicis enim legibus magls conſonum eſſet ut viam ſibi perfora- 
rent per aerem (etiamſi eum fingeremus aliquanto craſſiorem) mo- 
tumque ſuum ac vim hiſce conatibus impendendo perderent, quam 
ut, data quaſi opera, reditum molirentur, curſumque ad alterum 
polum tam longe diſtantem dirigerent. Nam cum ſemel e partibus 
Terræ magneticis in aerem fe projecerint, clauduntur protinus aeris 
partibus omnimodè conſimilibus, ut quæ proxime ſibi invicem adja- 
cent. Unde manifeſtum eſt, nihil corporei in cauſa eſſe poſſe cur 
| he particulæ homogeneis undique aeris partibus iſthoc modo invo- 
lutæ hac potius erumperent quam illac, aut quod reverti mallent 
quam recta viam conficere, vel in ſublime ferri; ſed ſubeſſe altius 
aliquod Principium & divinius quod errantes revocet, quodque mo- 
tus curſuſque earum in fines certos & deſtinatos ubique moderetur & 
gubernet. | | W 
Peoſtremòd, ad xv] beesdçU⁰ů hanc five wixpanoylar Mathematicam re- 
ferre poteris cautum illud ac ſcrupuloſum Principium, viz. Quod nc _ 
tantillo quidem plus minuſve motus ſit in rerum Univerſitate uno 
tempore quam alio. Quod nullis, quod ſciam, rationibus defend! po- 
teſt niſi precariis vel fiftis, Cujus generis duæ mihi occurrunt. Pri- 
ma eſt, nec Genios nec Animas humanas materiam poſſe movere, {cd 
motus ejus duntaxat verſus hanc vel illam partem dererminare ; cum 
plane gratis dictum fit Eſſentiam ullam activam ac operativam, qua- 
lis ab omnibus æſtimatur ſubſtantia ſpiritualis, habere vim coercendi, ſiſt- 


endi ac gubernandi materiam motam, & tamenne minimam quidem vim 
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unquam habere poſſe candem ullatenus movendi. Altera eſt, Corpus 
quod alteri corpori motum imprimit, quantum illi mottis imprimit, 
tantumdem de ſuo ſemper perdere, partemq; quam perdit eandem 
numero in alterum corpus tranſire: quod credo me, ſi vacaret, ex 
ſpeculatione Potentiarum, quas vocant, Mechanicarum facillime poſ- 
ſe refutare. Sed cum hx: de eodem prorſus, tam numero quain men- 
ſuri, motu in Mundo ſemper permanente opinio ad quoſdam Carreſi 
ſequaces magis quam ad ipſum pertineat, illis potiùs quam ipſi impin- 
enda eſt hæc temeritatis culpa. 

Vides tandem quam non omnes illas dapes quibus tam lautè ami- 
cos ſuos excipit Carteſius, promiſcua ingluvie devoro. 
6. Poſtquam igitur hanc ſuſpicionem dilui, libenter quæſtioni re- 
ſponderem, ſi verba ſenſumque paululum mutaveris. Utique fi mihi 


non exprobaveris tam avidos Inventorum Carteſianorum arctoſqne am- 


plexus, ſed interrogaveris ſolummodo quare profiteor me tanto cum 
ſtudio & voluptate Philoſophiam evolvere Carteſianam. Habeo enim in 
promptu multa quæ reſpondere poſſum. | 

Primv enim, nullus dubito quin omne id quod appellit ad ſenſus 
noſtros à Mundo ſenſibili, (hoc eſt, ab externis objectis, quæ Phæno- 
mena vulgb vocantur, quibuſque ſenſus noſtri afficiuntur) nihil omni- 
no ſit aliud motus corporeus aliter atque aliter ex magnitudine, fi- 
gura, ſitüque partium Materiz modificatus. Quod manifeſto patebit 
omnes ſenſus ipſorumque objetta percurrenti. 5 

De tactu palam eſt, qui non afficitur niſi alicujus corporis preſſione, 
adfrictione, impactione five illiſione, & ſimilibus. Porrò, quod id 
quod admovetur corpori noſtro videatur molle vel durum, calidum 
vel frigidum, & id genus aliqua, motui tribuendum eſſe æquè ma— 
nifeſtum eſt. Saccharum enim, ſaxa & ferrum attritione confracta & 
in tenues pulviſculos comminuta mollia fiunt; Aqua vero, ex motus 
privatione partiumque unione ac quiete in glaciem compaQa, dura. 
Unde conſtat duritiem conſiſtere in firma unione quieſcentium par- 
tium, mollitiem in earum disjunctione, modd fatis tenues ſint, ma- 


joremque fore mollitiem ſi motus tenuitati acceſſerit; quod fusc, 


fi opus eſſet, demonſtrari poſſet. Eandem etiam eſſe rationem de 


calido & frigido ex eo liquet, quod motu ad hunc vel illum gradum 


adſurgente calor excitatur, & remiſſo illo motùs gradu vel diminuitur 
vel tollitur: Quemadmodum clarè videmus in aqua bulliente ſuper 
ignem in vaſe poſita. Quin & ipſius ignis naturam in vehementiſſima 
particularum agitatione conſiſtere ex eo plane deprehendimus, quod 
maximam partem pabuli ſui in flammam, quæ vehementi motu agi— 
lique vibratione ſurſum ſertur, abſumit, ipſoſque cineres in minutiſſj- 
mas partes disjungit, unde & ipſi molles aliquatenus evadunt. Pari 
ratione reliquæ qualitates tactiles ex natura motiis explicari poſſent ; 
ſd id juſti voluminis, non unius Epiſtolii, opus eſſet. 

Cum autem de tactu gonſtet, quod nihil id fit aliud quam motus 
corporeus quod ipſum afficit, ſecuri eſſe poſſumus idem contingere in 


guſtu, cum & ipſe fit tactus quidam (etiam aſtipulante * Ariſtotele) * De Anima, 
5 4 . . g . by n 
ihüſque perceptiones fiant ex Objecti atque Organi contactu corporeo, ** * *##. . 


varientürque ex variis motus effectis in Objecto. Omnes enim ci- 
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bi ex altis atque aliis ignis miniſteriis (cujus naturam in veh#menti. 
ori particularum agitatione conſiſtere modò probatum eſt) alios atque 
alios ſapores ſibi adſciſcunt, variiſque modis guſtum afficiunt. Quod 
æque verum eſt de Medicamentorum tam ſaporibus quam viribus. 
Utraque enim ignis arte (qui, ut ſæpius dixi, nihil aliud eſt quzm mo- 
tus quidam Materiæ modificatus) augentur, minuuntur, variantur. 
Eſt autem & ipſe Sol ignis, cujus itidem calore fructus terræ omnes 
maturitatis gradus ſubeunt. 

Et quod ad odoratum attinet, quamvis non videatur hic eſſe idem 
ille organi ObjeCtique contactus, ſenſationem tamen motu corporea 
fieri cx eo conſtat, quod odores vento feruntur ad nares, & ſubinde 
divertuntur. Unde palam eſt eos eſſe particulas quaſdam aeri inna- 
tantes & odoratùs organo impingentes. Quod adhuc manifeltius ap- 
paret in ſuffumigationibus, ubi agitatione ignis odores ma jori copia 
excitantut fortiuſque nares feriunt. 8 

Soni etiam ab aere tranſvehuntur, deflectuntur corporum obſtacy- 
lis, & ab adverſis ventis impediuntur. Unde planè ſuam produnt 
naturam, indicintque fe eſſe certos quoſdam motus per aerem tranſ- 
miſſos? Quod etiam planius apparet ex ipſorum generatione. Nun- 
quam enim auditur ſonus niſi ex aliquorum corporum colliſione: 


Quemadmodum palam eſt tam in Animalium vocibus & in pulſandis 


inflandiſve inſtrumentis Muſicis quam in inconditis quibuſlibet ſtrepi— 
tibus & fragoribus. Ipſa etiam Echo huic veritati accinit, quæ ni 
hil aliud eſt niſi ſonus a corpore aliquo concavo repercuſſus, ſive re- 
lexus. Quid autem, quæſo, a corpore reflecti poteſt quod ipſum- 
met non fit corpus? Sonus igitur nihil aliud eſt quam motus qui- 
dam aeris, Echo autem nihil præter motùs hujus reverbationem. 

Quemadmodum vero ex Echo deprehendimus ſonum motum eſſe 
quendam corporeum, 1ta pari ratione concludere poſſumus id quod 
ad oculos noſtros appellit ab Objectis viſibilibus nihil eſſe aliud præ- 
ter hujuſmodi motum diſtinctis quibuſdam legibus modificatum. 
Nam ſpecies illas viſibiles, quas vocant, a corporibus reflecti apud 
omnes eſt in confeſſo. Nihil autem à cor pore reverbari poſſe niſi cor- 
pus, jam monuimus ex fe ſatls eſſe manifeſtum. Univerſim igitur 
verum eſt, Senſationem nihil eſſe aliud niſi motùs corporei perceptio- 


Cujus quidem Theorematis (quod obiter moneo). inſignis eſt utili- 
tas ad eos refutandos qui ſpeciſicas neſgio quas ſomniant Materiæ 
differentias, finguntque certas particularum congeries, omni figuræ, 
motus, ſoliditatis, ſitüſque vi ſepoſita, ex ſola ſpecifica ſua natura im- 
mediata & immutabili varia illa Mundi Phænomena ſenſibus nos 
{tris exhibere. Nam plane conſtat ex prædictis, aliiſque id genus 
quamplurimis quæ adjict poſſint, tum ſpecies hujuſmodi materiales 
omnes ſubinde mutari, tum ſentus noſtros non aliter ab ipſis affici 


quam per certas figuræ, motus, magnitudinis, ſitüſque leges in iplis 


Er certe quod ad prius attinet, Nemo qui hujuſmodi ſpecificas dif- 
ferentias in Materia fingit, niſi temerè & abſque omni ratione philoſo- 


phari velit, negare potett, quin quæ, ſenſu judice, maxime diſcrepant, 


pecio 
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ſpecie etiam eadem oporteat differre. Jam vero, quæ major, obſecro, 
differentia ſenſibus noſtris unquam occurrit, quam quæ Stellam inter 
& opacam hanc terram, quam calcamus, intercedit ? Quod præclarum 
efſet argumentum demonſtrandi eandem numero materiam ſpecies 

uam maxime oppoſitas ſubire, ac proinde materiam nullubi ſpecie 
differre, fi Hypotheſis Carteſiana de mutatione Stellarum in Planetas 
nuda Hypotheſis non eſſet, ſed agnita veritas. Hoc enim pacto con- 
ſtaret, quodlibet corpus terreſtre, quantumvls durum & craſſum, ex 
ſubtiliſſima omnium materia (que ex ramentis globulorum æthereo- 
rum, ubique, uti patet ex uniformi luminis perceptione, homogeneo- 
rum, originem duxit) conflatum eſſe, &, {i arte quidem non poſſit, 
ſaltem Natura & Temporum Fatorumque ſerie in eaſdem minutias de- 
teri poſſe ac diſſolvi. Czterum ut Hypotheſes miſſas faciamus, ſuc. 
cedaneam ſanè ac ferme æqualem vim habet ſolida illa macularum So- 
lis obſervatio, quæ proculdubio ex ſubtiliſſimis illis particulis fiunt ip- 
ſo æthere tenuioribus. Quin & quæ cominùs conſpiciuntur idem te- 
ſtantur, ut craſſorum corporum, puta ſebi, ceræ, ligni in tenues ſplen- 
denteſque flammas tranſmutatio; quemadmodum & graminum herba- 
rumque in ſanguinem, carnem, oſſa, pellèſque bovinas vel ovinas con- 
verſio. Gramina enim, ſi ſenſus noſtros conſulamus, ab iſtis animalium 
partibus immane quantum differunt, ac proinde, juxta ſupra dictum 
poſtulatum, ſpecificè. : | 
Quod verd ad alterum illud ſpectat, de particulis Materiæ ſpecie 
diſtinctis, quaſi ſola hac ſpecifica virtute Phænomenon varitatem ſenſi- 
bus exhiberent, motu, ſitu, quiete, 4. nk cæteriſque Materiz modi- 
ficationibus ſecluſis, abundè mihi refutatum videtur ex prædictis ob- 
ſervationibus, quibus clarè couſtabat, Omne id quod ad ſenſus noſtros 
appellit motum eſſe corporeum aliter atq; aliter ex magnitudine, figu- 
ra & ſimilibus partium Materiz affectionibus modificatum. Nec opus 
eſt quicquam huc adjicere, poſtquam animadverteris quam manifeſta 
| hyjus veritatis inſtantia & natura luminis & colorum eluceſcat. Lu- 
men enim oriri ex motu inde patet, quod, ſi vehemens fit aut pro- 
pinquum, calor ſenſibilis ipſum comitetur. Colores autem non eſſe 
ſpecificas quaſdam qualitates, ſed motum certis legibus modificatum, 
conſtat ex Iride & Priſmate; quandoquidem nec in roridis illis nubi- 
um guttis, nec in ipſo priſmate, utpote diaphanis, ullus inſit color, ſed 


lumen certis modis refractum reflexumve in iſtam colorum varietatem 


degenerat. Quod manifeſtum eſt indicium nec ullos ſpecificos colores 
corporibus opacis ineſſe, ſed lumen ab eorum ſuperficie aliter atque 
aliter, pro ſitu exteriorum particularum reflecti, quo mutato colores 


protinus mutantur: uti conſtat in ære, ferro, aliiſque metallis, quo- 


rum ſuperficies colorem mutant aquis corrodentibus vel ſalinis aeris 
particulis impetitæ & fodicatz. Quippe qudd neceſſe ſit, quod parti- 
cularum ſitus ſaltem, fi non figuræ, in ſuperficie ris ferrive hic inſul- 
turà atque impetu mutentur, globulique ætherei aliter ab ære, puta, 
nitenti, ab ærugineo aliter reflectantur. : 

Quamobrem cum tam clare conſtet omnia mundi Phænomena, qua- 
tenus ſenſibus noſtris pateſcunt, motu perfici, certè ille mihi veriſſi- 
mas Philoſophiæ leges obſervare videtur, qui tam accuratè cauſas horum 
Phænomeno, & tam profunde ſcrutatur, ut præcisè nobis enarret quo 

5 ſitu, 
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ſitu, qua tenuitate, 1 particularum figuris motus illi omnes, 


qui variè ſenſus noſtros afficiunt, modificantur. Hoc autem ſtupen- 
dum in modum nobis præſtitit a me nunquam fatis laudatus Carteſius. 
7. Præterea, nemo quiſquam eſt qui materiæ motùſque naturam vel 
mediocriter intellexerit, qui non plane viderit ex eo ſolo quod Deus 
certum motùs gradum (eundem puta quem in Mundo jam experi- 
mur) Materiz impreſſerit, quod varia inde Phænomena ſint emerſura. 
Fieri enim non poteſt quin ea motùs menſura materiam iti diffrin- 
gat & in exiles minutias conterat ut, quanquam quædam dura (id e- 
nim ex minori motũs gradu alicubi contingeret) alia tamen mollia, 
quædam ſenſui frigida, alia calida, alia planè ignea apparerent. Cre- 
doque Deum ex deſtinato duobus hiſce ſimpliciſſimis rerum Principiis 
liberos ſuos vagoſque gyros ſemper permiſiſſe, quamdiu intra illos limi- 
tes continerentur qui æquè commodi rerum Naturæ forent, atque ſi 
ipſorum impetus diviniori quadam vi ac lege compeſcerentur; ur eo 
magls adblandiretur ingenio humano rerum naturalium contemplatio. 
Phyſicum enim puto eſſe neminem qui, fi mentem propoſitumqne 
ſuum probe noverit, non agnoſcet ſe cauſas rimari effectrices rerum 
corporeas, eaſque, ſi fieri poteſt, longiori ſerie deductas, nexuque ne- 
ceſſario concatenatas. Quales certe nullæ reperirentur, ſi naturalibus 
& in ſe neceſſariis motùs corporei legibus Deus, intermediante ſuperi- 
ori aliqui virtute, ubique ſedulò obſiſteret: Nullmſque cauſæ efficien- 
tis inveſtigatio eſſe poſſet niſi immaterialis nobiſque minimè omnium 
intelligibilis: qualis eſt Peripateticorum forma ſubſtantialis, quæ eàdem 
ferè notione pariter ac nomine per res ſingulas pervagatur, nihilque 
nobis indicat præter ignorantiam noſtram ac nugacitatem, quos non 
puderet interroganti de Aqua, Igni, & ſimilibus, quid & unde ſint, e- 
latis ſuperciliis reſpondere, Ignem & Aquam Aquam eſſe & Ignem, 
ex eo quod formæ quædam ſubſtantiales, que Ignem & Aquam con- 
ſtituunt, e gremio Materiæ in neſcio quas Materiæ partes prorep- 


ſerint, eoque pacto duo illa elementa Mundo exhibuerint. Apage 


frivolas iſtas ac otioſas nænias, quibus omnis humani ingenii induſtria 


conſopitur & ſufflaminatur, omniſque ejus ſagacitas & acumen retun- 


ditur & inutile redditur! Non tam torpidum naturalis contemplationis 
objectum nobis propoſuit Deus: ſed tantum neceſſariis Motiis ac Ma- 
teriæ legibus prudenter permiſit quantum ad perſcrutandas rerum na- 
turalium cauſas nos excitare, & inventarum voluptate delinire poſſit. 
Adedò ut non fit ubique neceſſe ad cæcum illud ignaviæ & ignorantiæ 
aſylum confugere, internas ſcilicet formas ſubſtantiales. Quis enim qui 
inter Philoſophos nomen ſuum profitetur rogatus de Lunæ phaſibus, 
de eclipſibus utriuſque luminaris, fi omiſſis apertis illis ac neceſſariis 
Matheſeos ac Naturæ rationibus, reſponderet ea omnia profiſiſci ex in- 
ternis Lunæ Soliſque principiis formiſque eſſentialibus, quæ faciunt ut 
certis temporibus Sol juxtà ac Luna lumine privetur, Lunaque ſtatis 
vicibus ſub hac vel illa phaſi videatur, quis, inquam, eſt e Philoſopho- 
rum grege qui tam frigide & jejunè reſpondens non altis cachinnis ab 

omnnibus exciperetur ? | 1 ; 
Quid autem faceret miſellus hie homunicio, {i de Planetarum ſtatio- 
nibus, directionibus, & retrogradationibus fieret quæſtio? Neque enim 
recipere ſe poteſt ad Hypotheſin Prolemaicam, utpote quæ maniſeſtfh- 
_ | ml! 
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ubi in libero æthere Planetæ omnes gyros ſuos perficiunt; & roge- 
mus hunc noſtrum quid in cauſa fit, cur Mars, Jupiter, & Satutnus, 
poſtquam feſtinantiùs perrexeriat ſecundum ordinem Signorum, mox 


tanquam obtutu tacito defixi derepente ſubſiſtant, a eaque, quaſi 


jam in memoriam revocaſſent rem aliquam cujus obliti fuerant, ino- 
pinatd recurrant. Proculdubio eadem ſemper oberraret chordi, di- 
ceretque id fieri ex internis horum Planetarum formis quas ipſis à 


prima creatione indiderat Deus, omneſque eorum luſus, progreſſus, 


regreſſus & ſtationes eis naturales eſſe ex principiis ſuis conſtitutivis, 
quemadmodum motus deorſum lapidi motuſque ſurſum igni conna- 
tus eſt, Præclarum quidem Reſponſum, talſſque Reſponſoris igna- 


via & inſcitia nequaquam indignum ! Dimiſſo igitur Nugatore hoc 


nugaciſſimo, experiamur quomodo huic quæſtioni ſatisfieri poſſit ex 
apertis & confeſſis Materiæ Motuſque legibus, quales Naturæ Artique 
Mechanicæ plane communes eſſe meritò ſtatuit Carteſias. 

Venerem citra ultraque Solem circuitus ſuos peragere ex ipſius 
phaſibus conſtat, eademque ratio eſt de Mercurio. Martem autem, 
Jovem & Saturnum circa Solem ferri nemo adhuc dubitavit. Hos 
igitur quinque Planetas circa Solem ire & redire manifeſtum eſt, Quz- 
rendum eſt deinceps an moventur viam ſibi ſecando per materiam 
ætheris, an motu ipſius ætheris circumvehuntur. Primum autem 
non fieri ex eo liquet, quod tam celeres Planetarum tranſitus materiæ 
cœleſtis reſiſtentia impediret, perderentque pauxillo tempore motum 
ſuum fluido ipſum ætheri communicando. Reliquum eſt igitur ut 
circumvehantur ipſius ætheris motu, totaque materia cceleſtis, cui in- 
natant, vorticis inſtar circa ipſum Solem torqueatur. Inveſtigemus 
tandem quid de Terra fiat, quæ proculdubio intra limites hujus vor- 


2 2 — 
mis ſcatet contradi&jonibus, ut! omnes jam norunt vel qui primori- 
bus labiis rem Aſtronomicam delibarunt. Succedat igitur Tychonica, 


_ Y 


. 


ticis invenitur. Stabitne illa in rapido hoc flumine, an movebitur? 


Quibus autem uncis, quibus funibus & anchoris in profundo hoc mari 
detinebitur? Sed fingamus eam vi aliqua ſupernaturali & immateri- 
ali ſtabilem & defixam. Deus bone! quantas procellas excitabit hoc 
contra ſanctiſſimas Naturæ leges Admiſſum? C@eleſtis enim Materia 
rapidiſſimi Torrentis inſtar Telluris faciem tanto inſultu impetuque 
affligeret, ut animalia, arbores, turres, omniaque prorſus ædificia di- 
rueret, ſecùmque abriperet, imo univerſam terram decorticaret, & 
ſaltem ad metallicas uſque regiones penitus diffringeret, abruptaſque 
partes, ad modum infandi naufragii, ſecum in vaſto hoc ætheris pe- 
lago tranſportaret. Terram igitur oportet permittere, juxta Naturz 
motiifque leges, cum reliquis Planetis æthere quiete innatantibus circa 
Solem circumduci. 115 2 

Er ne forte interim de Luna ſis ſolicitus; cum certum fi: eam cir- 
ca terram perpetud ſingulis menſibus, tanquam aſſiduam illus pediſſe- 
* circumcurrere, nec id fieri poſſe ni ope vorticis, quemadmo- 

um jam demonſtratum eſt; neceſſe eſt ut Luna pecuhari vortice 
circa Tellurem circumferatur. Cujus in medio cum fit ipſa Tellus, 
omnèſque illius poros materia cœleſtis, quæ in hunc parti:ularem vor- 
ticem torquetur, pervadat, fieri non poteſt per leges Natarz quin ip- 


{a Tellus hujus vorticis vi in gyros — proprium azem rapiatur. 
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Ut ſummatim igitur dicam, impoſſibile eſt, fi motiis corporei leges 
conſulamus, quin Terra diurno illo motu annuòque feratur quibus 
eam ferri olim docuit Ethnicorum ſapientiſſimus Pythagorac, cujuſque 


doctrinam ante feculum unum & alterum Nicolaus Copernicus in lucem 
revocavit. 


Vides ex quam perſpicuis ſimplicibuſque Principiis vel inviti duci- 


mur ad eam Hypotheſin (fi modo Hypotheſis illa dicenda fit quæ re- 


ali Naturæ compage neceſſarib continetur) qua poſita rationes & 
cauſe non poſſibiles vel probabiles, ſed neceſſariæ & ineluctabiles 
omnium ferè Phznomenuy quz Aſtronomorum ingenia per tam multa 
ſecula torſerant, maniſeſt> deteguatur. Non enim magis neceſſarib 
corpus noſtrum in Sole umbram projicit, quam ex hoc rerum, quod 
demonſtravimus, ſyſtemate Pythagorico, nota illa Planetarum Phænome- 
na omnia, quæ mox ordine breviter recenſebimus, conſequuntur. 

Cujuſmodi ſunt, motus Saturni, Jovis, Martis, Mercurii, Veneris 
in Epicyclis ſuis; qua tamen interim ſuppellectile Sol deſtituetur. 

Quòd dicti illi quinque Planetæ ſint directi, ſtationarii, & retro- 
gradi in Epicyclis ſuis; cum tamen Luna in ſuo Epicyclo nec ſtatio- 
naria videbitur, nec retrograda. 

Quovd circuitus Epicyclorum Saturni, Jovis & Martis eam habeant 
ad motum Solis rationem, ut ſemper perficiantur eo temporis ſpatio 
quod elabitur ab una ſingulorum conjunctione cum Sole ad alteram; 


quodque in ſingulis iſtis conjunctionibus cum Sole reperiantur in Apo- 
geis Epicyclorum, Oppoſitionibus verò in eorundem Perigeis. 


Præterea, Periodos Epicycli Saturni celeriores fore quam Jovis, & 
Jovis quam Martis; Martis verò Retrogreſſiones majores fore quam 
Jovis, Joviſque quam Saturn. 2 

Porro, qubd Venus ac Mercurius nunquam procul diſtent à Sole, 
Centraque Epicyclorum utriuſque Soli videantur. isfequa, = 

Denique, Nodos Lunæ mobiles fieri, Eclipleſque utriuſque Lumina- 
ris in allis atque allis ſignis Zodiaci poſſe contingere. Ut nihil dicam 
de Phænomenis ex motu Terre diurno emergentibus ; Stellas nempe 
Planetaſque omnes, quamvis immenſis ſpatiis & à terra & a fe invi- 
cem diſtantes viginti tamen quatuor horarum ſpatio circa terram in- 
effabili celeritate impetuque contrario retorqueri. 


Quorum Phenomenen omnium, nec non aliorum quorundam, fim- 


plex hac Pythagore Hypotheſis (quam veram eſſe tam certi eſſe poſ- 


ſumus quam quod folia que ab arbore in fluvium decidunt ſecundo, 
non adverſo, flumine feruntur) tam evidentes & neceſſarias cauſas ex- 
hibet, ut nemo niſi plane ſtupidus & delirus de eis poſſit dubitare, 
niſi Deum data opera Naturæ leges turbare, cùm non opus fir, fin- 
gere vellc. Quod quam fir inſulſum figmentum fatis ſupra demon- 
ſtravimus. FED VVV | 
Tandem perſpicis, J. C. quam pulchra fit & apprimè grata huma- 

no ingenio hzc philoſophandi ex immutabilibus & neceſſariis Naturæ 
legibus petita ratio: quo in genere cum Carteſius cæteros mortales in- 
finitis paraſaagis antecelluerit, . 

Qui genus humanum inzenio ſuperavit, & omnes 

Preſtinxit, ſtellas exortus ut; æthereus Sol, SY 
minimè mira'1 debes ſi aliquant» frequentiorem ſcriptorum ipſius lecti- 
onem mihi ſdeo indulgere. 8. Ve- 
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8. Veruntamen quamyis admodum certus ſim aliquam multa Na- 
turæ Phænomena ex Mechanicis legibus demonſtrari poſſe; nihil ta- 
men æquè perſuaſum habeo quam non omnia, imò ne milleſimam 
quidem eorum partem, eo modo poſſe explicari. Primd enim, ſi ex 
eo ſolo, qudd Deus ad certum aliquem gradum Materia m agitaverit 
& in motum civerit, totius Mundi fabrica facta fuerit, plantis bruto- 
rumque corporibus, imò & hominum, non exceptis; creatio Univerſi 
Benignitati ſolummodo Divinæ ac Omnipotentiz, excluſa illius Sapien- 
tia, eſſet tribuenda. Niſi quis forte putaret, non minoris eſſe ſapien- 
tiæ ex conſilio talem Mundi Materiam creiſfſe quæ ex ſolis Mechanicæ 
legibus neceſlariis in hanc rerum formam pulcherrimam emergeret, 
quam aliam aliquam quæ innumeris aberrantium motuum correctioni- 
bus & caſtigationibus indigeret. 

Deinde, hz motuum leges aded ſimplices ſunt idemque fere ubi- 
que præſtantes, ut incredibile prorſus videatur miram hanc rerum 
varietatem inde poſſe oriri. Quid enim præſtat motus ullubi niſi quod 
rea pergat, aut ſaltem rectà pergere conetur? quod pars materiz 
ab altera parte reflectatur, aut eam ſecum auferat, partemque ſui 
motiis ipſi communicet ? qudd denique ii varias minutias diffringatur 
magnitudine, figura, ſitu diſtinctas? Diffringe igitur, fi lubet, corpus 
quodvis durum, & piſtillo in pulverem contunde, mox adhibito micro- 
ſcopio ſingulos pulviſculos contemplare. Videbis, proculdubio, pul- 
viſculorum figuras a ruderum fragmentis nihilo differentes, niſi qudd 
minores ſint; nec primi tertiique elementi particulas à pulviſculis 
hiſce differre, niſi qued ipſis adhuc multò ſint minores. I nunc & 
judica quam bellæ rerum formæ ex cæcis confuſorum horum fragmi- 
num concurſibus, alliſionibus & coalitionibus orientur, quali artificio 
illa depingent aut papilionm alas aut caudas pavonum. Ut nihil di- 
cam de ſtupendo Divinæ Mentis conſilio in formando internas omni- 
um animalium partes: ubi nihil ineptè admiſſum eſt, ſed ſingula tam 
accuratà arte perſecta, ut neceſſe fit agnoſcere Principium aliquod 
Materia motuve corporeo longe ſanctius ac divinius huic provinciæ 
invigilare. Quamvis enim concederemus, (quod tamen ego nullo 
modo concedam) viliora quzdam animalcula hoc modo produci poſſe; 
tamen omnes animalium ſpecies fic eſſe productas, nullaſque interim 
à tam cæco & fortuito principio ineptè eſſe formatas, omnino eſt im- 
poſſibile; quemadmodum copiosè demonſtravi in Tractatu adverſus 
Atheos. ws 

Quamobrem ex eo, quod quzdam Phænomena exhibere poſſit ſim- 
plex Materiæ motus, omnia hoc pacto præſtari poſſe confidere, ab- 
jectiſſima quædam vauareese, 1. e. ridicula & ſuperſtitioſa quædam Ma- 
teriæ cæcæ adoratio & cultus, mihi videtur, non legitima philoſophan- 
di ratio. Qua de re cùm ſemper fuerim ſatis perſuaſus, certe ex lec- 
tione Carteſii jam evaſi omnium perſuaſiſſimus. Neque enim dubito, 
quantum ingenium humanum præſtare poſſit ex Mechanicis rerum 
rationibus, incomparabilem hunc Philoſophum præſtitiſſe. Depre- 
hendo tamen eum magnis illis pollicitis de perpetua concluſionum 
certitudine ex neceſſarlis Mechanicæ legibus deducendarnm ſæpiuſ- 
cule excidiſſe, idque in reddenda ratione rudiorum generaliorum- 
que Naturæ Phznomenoy ; neque enim ultra illos limites adhuc pro- 
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ceſſerat. Quid igitur eum fuiſſe facturum putemus fi tentifſet hy. 
mani corporis vel alius alicujus Animalis generationem ex eis ſolis prin. 
cipiis demonſtrare ? 

Sive vacillet igitur Carteſius, five firmiter figat pedem, utrumque 
ſane mihi perjucundum Spectaculum. Nam ſi incedit firmiter, 
ſpeculationem hoc pacto neceſſariam purèque naturalem nactus ſur, 
di titubat, id etiam in lucro pono. Hoc enim non parum facit ad 
veritatum Metaphyſicarum certitudinem, & ad demonſtrationem EC. 
ſentiz à Materia prorſus diſtinctæ. Nam ſi iſtiuſmodi in Mundo in- 
veniuntur Phænomena quorum generatio Materiæ leges excedit, ne- 
ceſſe eſt ut introducamus Principium immateriale & incorporeum, 
quem vulgò Spiritum apellitant. Ad quam vocem quam exhorreſcunt, 


tanquam pueri ad ſpectrum, barbati quidam ac grandævi hujus ſeculi 


Philoſophraſti, nemo eſt qui ignorat. 

9. Sed nequa fiat injuria mirando Carteſii ingenio, quamvis omnia 
per univerſam illius Philoſophiam nexu hoc Mechanico planeque ne- 
ceſſario non cohæreant, ita ut unam perpetuam ac congenerem ca- 
tenam exhibere poſſint; fatendum eſt tamen, non paucas hujuſmodi 
inveniri catenulas vere aureas jag factas. Ex quibus omnibus, 
non nudis quidem Materiæ legibus, ſed diviniori aliqua vi coarQatis 
& ligatis, pulchra ſane ſatiſque firma concluſionum omnium fit con- 
catenatio. Verbi caus3, Quamvls certi efle non poſſimus ex legibus 
Mechanicis ſtriatas illas particulas ſola vorticis contorſione formari, 
quemadmodum jam diximus ; facile tamen ſupponere poſſumus (niſi 
#ouayig quadam correpti eouſque infanire velimus, ut audacter affir- 
memus omnia prorſus Univerſi Phznomena, ne ſtirpibus quidem, nec- 
dum animalibus, ea conditione exemptis, ſolo motu corporeo fieri) 
facile, inquam, poſſumus ſupponere vim aliquam virtuti illi analogam, 
qua animales fœtus (five matrum in utero, five in Telluris communis 
omnium parentis matrice) tam admirabili artificio efformantur, in 
ccelo juxtà ac in terra regnare, id eſt, Divinam Providentiam nullis 
locis aut ſpatiis excludi, ſed ubique præſto eſſe paratamque ad atte- 
nuatæ ſubactæque Materiz motus ita moderandos, ut nihil ullubi o- 
mittatur aut fiat quod non cedat aut in utilitatem aut in ornatum 
Univerſi : atque ex hac vi (five Animam, cum Carteſio illam appellare 
malles, ſive Spiritum) ubique & omnibus ſedulò proſpiciente, effect- 
uſque ſuos præcipuos in ſubtiliſſimis & fluidiſſimis Materiz partibus 
exhibente, cochleares illas particulas (fine quibus Axis terreſtris paral- 
leliſmus, Tempeſtatum cardines, Magnes, Navigatio, Gentium com- 


mercia ſtare non poſſint) mature fuiſſe efformatas. 


Evictà autem earum efformatione, vel ſuppolita, cxtera omnia quæ 
tradit egregius Philoſophus, uſque ad locupletiſſimas illas de virtuti- 
bus magneticis demonſtrationes, mirificè inter ſe conſentiunt. Quam- 
vis nollem vel hic fidem dare Univerſa Mechanica plane neceſſitate 
ubique concatenari, prout ſupra monui. Sed e contra, ut dicam 
ſummatim, ſuſpicor potius in Phznomenis pleriſque omnibus produ- 
cendis, ubi conſpicitur ſatis magna partium multiformitas conſpirans 


in inſignem aliquam utilitatem aut pulchritudinem, rudes Materiæ 
impetus cæcaſque propenſiones & tentamina a divina illa virtute ſem- 


* 


per gubernari ac perfici. Nam quod ad Halones Irideſque ſpectat, & 
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id genus reliqua quæ ſuam habent pulchritudinem, à cauſis ſimpliciſſi- 
mis fiunt; nec ea partium varietas, quam diximus, ullo modo in eis 
reperitur. Multꝰ plus meretur admirationis illa quæ vel oculum vel 
ardentem la mpadem referre videtur, Pavonis pluma. Cujus artifi- 
cium tot diſtinctis filis, tot & tam amcenis coloribus; nunc intermiſſis 
nunc reſumptis, tamque ſeitè attemperatis ad efformandam diverſico- 
lorem illam Ellipſin, conſiſtit; ut tam operoſum effectum bruto Ma- 
teriæ motui vel caſui, non conſilio, tribuere extremi mihi videatu 
ſtuporis aut dementi . | iy | 
Eadem igitur rerum ſeries quæ reperitur apud Carteſium tuto ag- 
noſci poteſt, ſed non eadem ubique hujus ſeriei connexio. Neceſſe 
enim eſt ut ſubindè ſe intermiſceat Divina illa Mundi rerumque ge- 
nerandarum Gubernatrix Providentia. | e n 
10. Quamvis autem id à Carteſio non fit præſtitum quod a nullo 
mortali præſtari poſſe pro certiſſimo habeo, nempe ut cauſæ rerum 
omnium naturalium uno tenore congenerique ſerie 4 capite ad cal- 
cem deducantur, - nulla alia interpoſitd vi præter mechanicam illam 
prorsuſque corpoream, cujus effectus cognoſcere proculdubio pura pu- 
ta illa Naturæ ſcientia habenda eſt: tamen in immenſam Gentis Phi- 
loſophicæ voluptatem pariter ac commodum hoc ſaltem accurate per- 
fecit, ut clare ſcilicet intelligamus immediatas cauſas effectrices, eaſq; 
congeneres ſemper pureque corporeas, omnium ferc rerum ſenſibili- 
um quas tractat. Quæ certe difficilis eſt provincia, & quam nulli præ- 
ter eum ſuſcepere quos non merito pœniteret eam unquam ſuſcepiſſe. 
Perſentiſcis tandem ob quam multas graveſque cauſas tanti facio Car- 
teſium. | „ 553 V 
11. Sed ut nihil te celem, una adhue mihi ſupereſt peculiaris ratio, 
quæ quamvls forſan alis admodum paradoxa videri poſſit, apud me 
tamen non parùm gratiæ conſiliat Philoſophiæ Carteſianæ. Eſt autem 
illius cum Moſaica Mundi creatione conformitas. Rem miram, inquies, 
narras. Sed, mihi crede, valde veriſimilem. Nam, qnod nöſti, Py- 
thagoram ſuam ſapientiam a Jadeis mutatum fuiſſe conſtans 9 
ma. Præterea, extiterunt per ſingula ferè ſecula qui operam dabant 
applicandis nunc his nunc illis Philoſophiæ Principiis textui Moſaico. 
Quo autem ſucceſſu mallem alii judicent, quam ego. Communibus 
igitur omnium ſuffragiis expectandus eſt illic ſenſus aliquis Philoſo- 
phicus; addo, Moſe Deoque dignus. Neque enim vilia ac puerilia 
ſanctiſſimo illo Literæ velamine abſcondiſſe credendum eſt intimum 
illum Dei ſapientiſſimi Amicum, ſed tam ampla, tam auguſta & tam 
fulgida, ut meritd verendum eſſet vulgi oculos ea ferre non potuiſſe. 
Moſem tamen ejuſque poſteros, Prophetas intelligo & Sacerdotes, cum 
probatiſſimis quibuſque maximeque cordatis tum ſux tum alitarum 
gentium hominibus ea liberè communicaſle. 1 
Hanc Cabbalam à Judæis acceptam, numeriſque ſingulorum die- 
rum opera adumbrantibus involutam, magni fecit Pythagoras; nec ſi- 
vit Arcanum in vulgus emanare, quamvis forte de eo diſcipuli ejus 
ſymbolicis iſtis numeris ſenſum regentibus vel apud imperitos ali- 
quando garrire non recuſarent. Nucleum igitur ſibi ſervantes, puta- 


minis fragmina exvi7@ populo projecerunt; quæ alii riſu, ſtomacha- 


tione alli, ali ſuſpicaci quadam veneratione exceperunt; iadeque 
| Kk 3 quam 
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quam plurimas numerorum & appellationes & virtutes vere Pythago- 
ricas literis mandarunt. Quorſum autem iſta omnia? inquies. Bre- 
viter tibi dicam. Equidem mihi videor horum corticis fragminum 
ope nucleum ipſum inveniſſe ac recuperifſe. Dum enim Meſaice 


_ creationis fenſum Philoſophicum ſeriv meditabar, oculis hinc inde, 


nunc in veriſſima quælibet, quod judicare potui, Philoſophiæ prin- 
cipia, nunc in Textum ipſum conjectis, revera nulla invenire potui 
quæ tam examuſſim Moſaice paginæ congruerent quàm illa Carteſſana. 

Tria ejus Elementa, non numero ſolùm fed & naturis eorum haud 
obſurè indigitatis, ibidem contineri deprehendi. Tellurem etiam ob- 
ſervavi circa Solem circumvolvi, imo verò eam cum reliquis Planetis 
ejus eſſe nature tanquam fi ipſi olim fuiſſent Soles. Ex materia de- 
nique cœleſti Terram, Lunam, c#teraque aſtra univerſa generari, 
Quz omnia, pro tenui illa, qua polleo, vocum Hebraicarum peritia, 
in Defenſione Cabbalz mez Philoſophicæ Moſazco Textui ita convenire 
demonſtravi, ut nemo fit, modò tam certus eſſet de Philoſophiæ Car- 
teſirnæ veritate quam plures ſe profitentur de Principiis Ariſtotelicis, 
quin ſtatim agnoſcat me veriſſimum fidiſſimùmque egiſſe interpretem. 
Quòd fi poſtea animadverterit quam exatte Pythagoricorum illorum 


numerorum & nomintbus & virtutibus res illæ congruant, quas ſingu- 
lis diebus adjudicavi, novum certè argumentum, neque id leviſſimum 


ad Philoſophiæ Carteſianæ fidem faciendam, ſe reperiſſe exultanter 
gaudebit, mirabiturque operoſiſſimum hoc ingenii humani inventum 
divino calculo tam clarè eſſe comprobatum. Ipſe tamen hujuſmodi 
demonſtrationibus non audeo nimium confidere. Conjecturam ma- 
lui appellari, nihilque prorſus ſtatui ; ſed maturis ſapientiſſimorum 
virorum judiciis rem totam permili, | 

12. Quod ad vagos illos ſuſurros ac rumores ſpectat quos ſpargi ais 
de Carteſio, quaſi de Deo non rectè ſentiret, nihil eos moror. Novi 
enim maximorum ac liberrimorum ingeniorum perpetuum fere fuiſſe 
fatum à ſemidocto vulgo Atheiſmi eſſe ſuſpecta. Nec tamen diffiteor 


in illius ſeriptis paucula reperiri quæ vel ab invidis, vel imperitis, in 


eam partem nimis facile poſſint torqueri : qualia ſunt tria illa præci- 


puè, Viz. 


13. Primum, Implicare contradictionem Spatium vel Extenſionem 
dari quæ revera non ſit corporea; quo tamen morbido dogmate ip- 
ſas etiam Scholas laborare memini me obſerviſle. 


Alterum, Ex Mechanicis motiis materiz legibus omnia Naturæ 


Phænomena eſſe demonſtranda. | 
Poſtremum, Fines Phænomenon ab ingenio humano non eſſe inda- 
gandos. 8 5 25 
Quæ tria tam pravo aſpectu ſubdolòque nictu ſeſe mutud contu- 
entur, ac fi Deum ac Providentiam & Mundo exturbare ſerid conſpi- 


rarent. Sed nihil prorſus ab eorum aut conſiliis aut viribus eſt me- 


tuendum. Primam enim illam opinionem ipſa ſatls copiose ac ſoli- 
de refutafſe mihi videor in Literis meis ad Carteſium. Alterius vero, 
Tractatus mei adverſus Atheos pars ſecunda perpetua eſt & inexpug- 
nabilis confutatio. Sed aliter reſpondi atque inſtitui. Dico igitut 


Feet. 2, & 5. eum non ex morbo aliquo Atheiſtico, ſed, prout * supra monui. ſo- 


lummodo ex effræni quodam pruritu omnia concludendi r 
Rs plans 
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plane Mathematica priores illas duas; ex nimio autem prudentiæ ſtu- 
dio opinionem tertiam tenuiſſe: neque opus eſſe hiſce diutius immo- 


rari; cùm ex * ſupra dictis ipſe tibi poſſis pleniſſimum colligere Re- 54.2, 3. 


ſponſum. ; Hubs 

14. Qubd porro addis, quoſdam ſubmuſſitare, eum cauſam illam 
quam ſuſcepit, Exiſtentiæ Dei Animæque immortalitatis demonſtran- 
dz, dat4 opera prodidiſſe, ſuſpicio eſt omnium injuſtiſſima & contu- 
melioſiſſima. Nam quod ad Dei exiſtentiam attinet, primum illud 
argumentum quod adhibet non ſolum omnium optimum eſt quæ ra- 
tio humana excogitare poteſt, ſed revera abſoluta perfe&tique de: 
monſtratio, & cui maxime confiſus eſt Carteſius, prout videre eſt ali- 
cubi in Reſponſibus ſuis Metaphyſicis. Undè palam eſt eum duo 
illa altera (quæ minus firmiter concludunt, nec tamen ſui probabili- 


tate carent atque acumine) primo huic, ne ſolum in campo ſtare vi- 


deretur, in pompam potiſſimùm, ſuccenturiaſſe, 

15. In demonſtranda autem Animæ immortalitate vix latum qui- 
dem pilum aberravit; cumque tam prope ſcopum attigerit, nullo 
modo dubitare poſſum quin conſtanter crediderit ſe revera eum at- 
tigiſſe. Cui confidentiæ vim inſuper addidit illud ingenii ſui fatum, 
quo ita addictus erat virtutibus Materiæ Mechanicis contemplandis, 
ut nihil in ea ſomniare quidem potuerit præter motum localem, ſi- 
tum figuram & ſimilia: unde ſecurus erat cogitationem toto cal 
ab eis differentem alii alicui ſubſtantiæ eſſe tribuendam. 

16. Porrò, piæ ac generoſæ illæ ad animam ſuam hortationes ac 
gratulationes paulo ante ejus exitum, quibus eam monebat de feren- 
do morbo cum patientia, & de expectando liberationem ex hoc cor- 
poris ergaſtulo cum gaudio, abunde teſtantur eum ſerid de Anime 
immortalitate fuiſſe philoſophatum. 

17. Quibus omnibus adjici poteſt tam de Dei exiſtentia quam de 
conditione Anime (niſi illum exiſtere, hanc verò ſubſtantiam eſſe 
crediderit à Materia plane diſtinctam) quam plurima in illius {crip- 
tis occurrere (ubi tamen abſque omni aſtu fucòve eum agere ipſæ 
circumſtantiæ ſatis arguunt) quibus ipſe ſibi pugnare manifeſtd de- 
prehendatur: Cujuſmodi ſunt, i 
I. Materiam ubique unam eſſe pertetteque homogeneam. 

2. Ex eo nos certos eſſe quod non fallimur ubi clare ac diftinQs 
rem percipimus, quod non fortuitd nati ſumus, ſed a benigniſſimo 
Deo creati. . | . 5 
3. Subſtantiam eſſe que {ua vi exiſtit, ac proinde Deo ac creaturæ 


non univoce competere. Materiæ tamen mentique noſtræ competere 


_univoce. 1 HY 
4. Cogitationem ſubſtantiam intelligentem, Extenſionem corpus 
conſtituere. Et quemadmodum motus localis, ſitus, figura ſunt mo- 
di corporis; ita imaginationem, memoriam, voluntatem eſſe modos 
ſubſtantiæ cogitantis. TT 5 

5. Imaginationem eſſe duplicem, corpoream & incorpoream ; illam 
ope cerebri mentem noſtram exerere, hanc abſque illius ope. 

6. Libero nos pollere arbitrio, in ejuſque uſu legitimo veram con- 
ſiſtere generoſitatem. 


7. Per 
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7. Per imaginem quandam non magnam fane, ſed tamen in varias 
partes extenſam, Conarioque impreſſam, objectorum nos viſibilium 
perceptionem habere. 

8. Menti noſtræ ineſſe quaſdam non a ſenſibus hauſtas, ſed ipſi 
plane connatas, notiones communes rerumque ideas. 

9. Denique, quvd alio prorſus modo concipimus magnitudines, fi- 
guras; alio dolores, colores, & ſimilia. 

Quæ omnia partim cum Dei exiſtentia, partim cum Animæ à cor- 
pore diſtinctione reali tam intimè conjuncta ſunt, ut niſi plane deli. 
raverit Carteſius, impoſſibile ſit quin utrumque ex animo tenuerit. 
Nam quod ad primum attinet, manifeſtum eſt ex lumine Nature, 
ſimplicibus ejuſdem ſpeciei ſubſtantiis eaſdem prorſus genere ac gra- 
du proprietates competere. Quemadmodum igitur certi ſumus cui- 
libet circulo cujuſcunque magnitudinis eaſdem ubique eſſe rationem 
diametri ad peripheriam; ita eaſdem eſſe in qualibet Materiæ parti. 
ticula proprietates ſecuri eſſe poſſumus. Quamobrem, {i Materia im- 
mediate ex ſua natura movetur, continuò ſequetur, Omnem Materi- 
am, ſaltem ſi nulla vi detinetur, eodem motus gradu agitari. Unde 
neceſſe eſſet ut Terra reliquique Planetæ liqueſcerent in materiam 
ſubtilitate & fluiditate aeri ſaltem, fi non ztheri, parem ; vel potius, 
ut nunquam in tam craſſam conſiſtentiam coaluiſſent. Palam eſt igi- 
tur Materiam ex ſe quieſcere, quod & apertè mihi profeſſus eſt per- 
ſpicaciſſimus Phileſophus in ſuis ad me Literis. Unde impoſſibile eſt 
quin animitus agnoſcat omnipotentem aliquem Materiæ motorem 
Deum: Imò & animæ noſtræ a corpore realem diſtinctionem, niſi & 
omnem prorſus Materiam ſentire vellet, quod valde ridiculum eſſet, 
tantoque Philoſopho indignum. 

Deinde, alterum illud principium tanti facit, ut ſeriò agnoſcat ip- 
ſum certitudinis illius, quam credit ſe habere de omnibus ſuis natu- 
ralium rerum demonſtrationibus, præcipuum eſſe fundamentum ; _ 
prout videre poteris Prizc. Philoſ. Part. 4. Art. 206. | 

Hæc autem ſi recte penſitaveris, modumque ſeribendi diſtinQtum & 
ſobrium quem adhibet (Part. 1. Art. 51, 62, 53, 54.) debire obſerva- 
veris, non ſuſpicaberis eum Theorema tertium quartumque luſu vel 
joco, ſed bona fide deſcripſiſſe; præſertim ſi inſuper cogitaveris, mi- 
nime eſſe probabile eum Metaphyſicæ ſux compendium Philoſphiz 
principiis præattexere voluiſſe, niſi ſenſiſſet hoc pacto univerſa uno 
quaſi filo, eoque tenaciſſimo firmiſſimoque, cohæſura. „„ 

Quinta concluſio plane Platonica eſt, quæ eſt Philoſophia omnium 
religioſiſſima. Atque reliquæ quatuor ejuſdem ferè generis ſunt, cla- 
rcque arguunt aliquid Materia longe præſtantius longeque divinius in 
nobis habitare. 28 Fg 

18. Plurima huc poſſim accumulare, que paſſim in Epiſtolis ejus 
occurrunt, quorum nonnulla operz eſſe pretium duco tibi recenſere, 
ut inde perſpicere poſſis quam ubique ſibi conſtans unuſque fit Carte- 
fius. Hujuſmodi ſunt, | ; | 

1. Animam videre, non oculos. o . - 

2. Animam ex unione cum corpore quædam bona majora ſibi re- 
præſentare quàm revera ſunt. 


_— 


. 


Liberum noſtrum arbitrium nos Deo quodammodo zquiparare. 
Ad Repinam Sueciæ, Epiſt. 1. | 4. Qued 
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4. Qudd minus fit damni vitam perdere quam uſum Rationis, quo- 
niam ipſa Philoſophia ſola, etiam fine Fidei documentis, ſpem nobis 
inge nerat melioris ſtatis poſt mortem, facitque ut Anima noſtra ni- 
hil æquè oneroſum fore præſagiat quam tali corpori alligari quod ſu- 
am prorſus adimat libertatem. 

5. Duo eſſe voluptatum genera, Unum quod ad Animam ſolam, 
alterum ad Hominem, 7, e. ad animam quatenus corpori unitam, 
ſpectat. Has fluxas eſſe & caducas; illas, quemadmodum ipſa Anima, 
im mortales. 

6. Qudd tria potiſſimùm cognitu neceſſaria ſunt ad beatam vitam; 
Exiſtentia Dei, Animarum noſtrarum immortalitas, & immenſitas 
Univerſi. Ad Elizab. Princip. Epiſt. 6. 

7. Animam, quando data opera cogitat de rebus imaginabilibus 
pariter ac intelligibilibus, nova ſignare cerebrum impreſſione; eam- 
que reſpectu animæ actionem eſſe, non paſſionem, propritque hanc 
dici imaginationem. |; | 

$. Providentiam Dei omnia complecti, tam minima quam maxima. 
Ad eandem, Epiſt. 8. . 

9. Amorem — — eſſe, vel Intellectualem, vel Corporeum; 
hunc propriè paſſionum eſſe, illum Anime etiam à corpore ſeparatæ 
competere. 3 Fe 


10. Deum eſſe Spiritum, five Rem cogitantem infinitæ perfectionis, 


noſtramque Animam illius eſle quaſi ſub obſcuram quandam imagi- 
nem. Ad D. Chanuutum, Epilt. 35. | 


11. Hominem corpore non intelligere. Mentem enim, etſi impe- 


diatur à Corpore, ab illo tamen ad intellectionem rerum immateri- 


alium juvari planè non poſſe, ſed tantummodo impediri. Ad Hen. 

Regium, Epiſt. 81. „ | | 
12. In rebus corporeis omnem actionem & paſſionem in ſolo motu 

locali conſiſtere, nomina autem illa ad res immateriales extendi poſſe, 


quando aliquod motui analogum in ipſis conſideratur; atque ita voli- 


tionem in mente Actionem dici poſle, intellectionem verd & vifionem 


Paſſionem. Ad eandem, Epiſt. 83. ; 5 

13. Perceptionem Univerſalium ad imaginationem non pertinere, 
ſed ad intellectum ſolum, qui Ideam ex ſeipſa ſingularem ad multa 
refert. Ad eundem, Epiſt. 88. 


_ Superſunt multa alia quæ huc faciunt tum in Epiſtolis tum in Tra- 


ctatu de Aﬀedtibus; que tamen lubens prætereo, ne ſim infinitus. 
Addo duntaxat, nullatenus eſſe veriſimile tam purum & defæcatum 
ingenium, tanta modeſtia, humanitate, morumque integritate ſtipatum, 
in tam ſordidam foveam ſœtidumque barathrum incidere potuiſſe. 
19. Nihil igitur reſtat, quod ſciam, ob quod Carteſius Atheiſmi ſuſ- 
pectus eſſe poſſit, niſi qudd merito audiat omnium Philoſophorum 
præcellentiſſimus. Eſt enim fanaticum quoddam genus hominum, 


qui quantd quis ſapientior fit Naturzque conſultior, tanto. eum ſem- 


per autumant ab omni Religione alieniorem: quaſi quantò quis im- 

peritior ſit & ſtolidior, tantò magis ad Det cultum foret idoneus. 
Gentes olim Judæos ſtatuam quandam aſinino capite colere finxerunt, 

magnoque ſe hoc pacto ſperabant eos opprobrio afficere. Pari equi- 


dem 
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dem contumelia mihi videntur illi Deum ipſum onerare, qui imagi- 


. 


nantur à nullis eum ritè coli poſſe niſi Onocephalis. Ignorantiam 
ſane rerumque inſcitiam nihil neceſſe eſt ad cultum divinum adhibere 
ſed Innocentiam omni nive ac luce candidiorem. i 

20. Cætera quz ſæpenumero objici {cribi magls toleranda ſunt, ſed 
non minus ridicula. Mente utique emotum fuiſſe incomparabilem 


7 


Philoſophum ac vertigine correptum. Alluſiſſe ineptulos iſlos credo 


ad doctrinam de Vorticibus. Præclarum quidem jocum, & Carteſ; 
obtrectatoribus dignum ! Sed urgent ſeriò tam inopinata, tam vaga, 


tamque longe petita commenta in Scriptis ejus reperiri, ut in nemi- 


nem hominem niſi mente captum poſſint ullo modo cadere. Ecquis 
enim eſt, inquiunt, homo ſobrius & conſideratus qui unquam ſuſci- 
pere auſit rationem condendi Solem, Stellas, Planetaſque demonſtrare? 


quibuſque Materiæ figuris Motibuſque lux ſingulique colores fiunt par- 


ticulatim definire? duram hanc denique opacamque Terram, quam 


calcamus, lucidam aliquando fuiſſe Stellam aperte ſtatuere ? Verim 


nihil diffido quin facile evincere poſſim Democritum non inſanire, {ed 
populum ; nec tam ulli Carteſii dementiæ tribuendum eſſe qudd tam 
mira Paradoxa invenerit, quam aliorum ſocordiæ & ſtupori quod in 


conſimiles cogitationes non incidiſſent. 


21. Nihil enim in hiſce omnibus excogitavit Carteſius niſi quod 
partim ex obviis quibuſdam experimentis, partim ex novis & accura- 
tis tam præſentis quam proximorum ſæculorum obſervationibus & 


concluſionibus, ſagaci animo admodum proclive eſſet cogitare. Varii 
enim tum Philoſophi tum Aſtronomi, tanquam inferioris ordinis Ope- 


rarii, rudera jam ſuſtulerant, materiamque przparaverant ſublimi 

huic ingenio verèque Architectonico. 3 
Tycho Planetarum orbes ſolidos & cœlo deturbaverar, totümque 

eorum ſpatium in fluidum reduxerat ætherem. Aſtronomi & Phi- 


loſophi nobiliores plerique omnes doctrinam veterem de Telluris 


motu à Copernico renovatam uno ore comprobaverant, ipsamque 
Terram (quippe quam non ſolùm circa Solem ſe gyrantem, ſed cti- 


am, Lunæ inſtar, Solis lumen, idque in ipſam Lunam, Eclipſibus 
& Noviluniis reflectentem, deprehenderunt) in Planetarum album 
communi conſenſu conſcripſerant. Galilæus Solem ſtellam fixam, 


ſtellaſque fixas tot Soles eſſe ſtatuerat, Jovemque quatuor Satellitibus 


eum circumcurſantibus, tanquam tot Lunulis, circumſtipatum, Tu- 


bo ſuo optico detexerat. Scheinerus immenſo volumine Doctrinam de 
Solis maculis earumque generatione, diſſipatione, motuque circa So- 


lem, Soliſque circa proprium Axem, plenam perfeAamque tradide- 


rat. E Stellis fixis quaſdam nunc majores, nunc minores videri, 


imd novas prorſus apparere aliquando, mox evaneſcere, multi ob- 
ſervaverant. Cometas magnitudine terræ pares, vel majores, in Pla- 
netarum regione diſcurrere ipſe iterum Tycho aliique certiſſimis in- 


diciis demonſtraverant. Gilbertus denique non ſolùm virtutes Mag- 
netis ſumma arte & induſtria explicaverat; ſed, quod caput rei eſt, 
ipſam Terram ingentem quendam eſſe Magnetem argumentis eviden- 


tiſſimis confirmaverat. 


Y 22, Diſpi- 
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22. Diſpiciamus, quæſo, jam ſeduld quam nec vagas nec long? 
petitas concluſiones hinc deduxerit Carteſius, fed obvias & cum dictis 
probatiſſimorum Philoſophorum Obſervationibus arctiſſimè conjunctas. 
Præcipuum verb Fundamentum ejus Philoſophiæ in eo jactum vide- 
bimus quod Perigeum Martis pbaſeſque Veneris invito Tychoni extor- 
ſerant, in cœlorum nempe Fluiditate. Quid enim ſit eſſe fluidum op- 
timè intellexerit Carteſius. fierique non poſſe niſi Materia, vehementi 
motu per omnes ejus partes pervadente, eaſque Er dps agi- 
tante & disjungente, in minutiſſimas particulas diffringatur: quarum 
pars maxima (quicquid in eis exſtat aſſiduis agitationibus & alliſioni- 
bus detrito) non poſſunt tempore procedente non rotundæ evadere, 
nec earum triangularia intervalla non longe minutioribus materiz par- 
ticulis, rotundarum formatione abraſis, impleri; nec denique ramenta 
hzc tam commenſurata eſſe triangularibus rotundarum intervallis, 
quin eorum major ſit copia quam quæ ad ſpatia illa implenda ſuffece- 
rit, ita ut ſphericæ illæ particulæ, quas globulos vocat, huic ſubtiliſſi- 
mz omnium materiæ laxius poſſint innatare. 

23. Porrb, cum in confeſſo fit apud omnes Cœlum non ſolum eſſe 
fluidum, ſed Tellurem cum Planetis circa Solem in liquido hoc cælo 


circumferri, cumque legibus Naturæ * repugnet ut aliter vel Tellus e Se&.7. 


vel Planetz circa Solem ferrentur quam ipſo motu Materiz cœleſtis 


devecti, plane conſtabat Carteſio, ingentem hanc cœleſtis Materiæ mo- 


lem, in qua Planet Telluſque inveniuntur, neceſſarib circa Solem in 
gyrum rapi. Cujus adhuc ulterius indicium eſſe potuit ipſius Solis cir- 
ca ſuum axem circumrotatio ; quemadmodum & aquarum vortex fe- 
ſtucas & folia ſuo margine circumvehentium familiare quoddam illius 
exemplum leveque documentum. _ : 
24. Poſtremb, ex hoc raptu Materiz cœleſtis quem jam fieri depre- 
hendimus circa Solem, ipſum Solem olim fuiſſe generatum, ab obvio 
illo plumbi funda circumacti experimento, non potuit non moneri. 
Oportebat igitur eum concludere, ſolidioribus cœli particulis, globulis 
nempe æthereis, à centro vorticis recedentibus, ſubtiliſſimam materi- 
am, quam aliquantulum redundaſſe diximus, eorum locum occupa- 
viſſe, totumque illud impleviſſe ſpatium ubi Solem nunc conſpicimus; 
vel, fi malles, ſpatium illud ſubtiliſſimà hac materia iſthoc modo re- 
pletum nihil aliud eſſe niſi eum ipſum quem contuemur Solem. Cum 
verd obſervaſſet tantam affinitatem Soli intercedere cum ſtellis fixis, 
ut utrique in ſe lucem habeant, neutri loco dimoveantur, pronum e- 
rat facileque opus, ad exemplum Galilei, Solem hunc noſtrum inter 
fixas ſtellas numerare, eundemque productionis modum utriſque pa 
riter attribuere, adeoque univerſam Mundi viſibilis materiam, pro 
Stellarum numero, in infinitos fere vortices diſpeſcere. Ny 


25. Quibus evictis, continud illi enotuit intima Jucis luminiſque 


natura Stellis Solique communis: In eo utique illam conſiſtere, quod 
globuli cceleſtes partim ſuo, partim materiæ ſubtiliſſimæ motu pro- 
truſi, versus oculos noſtros premerentur. Cujus rei certiſſimus eſſe 


potuit e eo, qudd ſenſum nihil eſſe aliud niſi * motus corporei, cer- e Sec. f. 


tis legibus modificati & in organum ab objecto tranſmiſſi, perceptio- 
nem ipſi clarè conſtabat, aliiſque omnibus, niſi qui plane ſtupent, 
facile poteſt conſtare. Luminis autem natura penitus perſpectà, colo- 
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lores ipſi ſe ultrd prodiderunt. Admodum enim ini proclive Ge 


cogitare, ſi motiis per hos globulos tranſmiſſi perceptio fit Lux, vari. 
ato motu hoc ipſam perceptionem variatum iri. Variatio autem nul- 
la occurrebat tam facilis atque obvia quam rationum circularis mo. 
tis globulorum ad rectilineum; ſeque hac in re probe divinaſſe ex 
priſmatis expetimento tam folide & ingeniosè demonſtravit, ut dubi. 
tandi in poſterum de hujus Theorematis certitudine nullum prorſus lo- 
cum reliquerit. 3 

26. Et quod ultimum illud ſpectat maximumque omnium paradox- 
on, Tellurem ſcilicet hanc, quam pedibus calcamus tractamuſque 
manibus, Solem aliquando fuiffe Stellämve fixam; certe non pauca 
ſunt quæ eum non modo invitaverint, fed ferè coegerint, ita cogita- 
re. Nam etiamnum eam Planetam eſſe omnes, niſi qui ſorts infimi 
ſubſellii fint philoſophi, audacter profitentur. Satellites autem Jovis 
non obſcure indigitabant eum adinſtar Solis, qui tot Planetis ja m cin- 
gitur, lucido folio olim regnaviſſe, quemque fulgentem circumluſe- 


rant fideles comites hunc luce caſſum lapſumque non deſeruiſſe. 


Unde non levis eum ſuſpicio occupare poterat, Soles Stellaſve fixas in 
Planetas procedentibus ſeculis mutari poſſe. „ 

Modum autem quo id poſſit fieri facile intelligebat E maculis Solis, 
quæ illius faciem aliquando ita obtexerunt, ut calor ejus maturandis 


frugibus vix ſuffecerit, pavidique mortales ſupremum Mundi fatum 


imminere putaverunt. Cujus triſtiſſimi casùs etiam Virgilius meminit 
in Georgicis, | 


Cum caput obſcuri nitidum ferrugine tinxit, 
Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſecula noctem. 


Sed & de facto ſtellas ſoléſve aliquando itz obduci & incruſtari ma- 
culis ut omni luce priventur, multiplicique cortice indureſcant, fa- 


cillimum illi erat augurari ex ſtellis illis novis in Caſſiopea, Cygno, 


alibique ex improviſo apparentibns, & evaneſcentibus denud poſt ali- 
quem temporis la pſum. Quibus inſuper addas Pleiadum unam è ſep- 


tem numero eliſam. 
Quid autem poſtea hujuſmodi incruſtatis opaciſque globis accidere 


poſſet, ex natura Vorticum, quem callebat perfectiſſimè pari facilitate 


cConjiciebat. Probe enim novit extinQa ſtella languere vorticem mul- 
tumque debilitari, indeque neceſſe eſſe eum ſpoliari & diripi a vici- 
nis vorticibus ad centrum ejus uſque inundantibus, incruſtatùmque 


ſidus ab ipſorum fortiſſimo mox abreptum iri: pro ſoliditate autem 
ſua vel è raptoris manu elapſurum, vel tam propè ad centrum deſcen- 
ſurum ut circa Stellam Solemve vorticis circumcurrere cagatur. 
Huic autem conjecturæ fidem faciebant tum Planetæ pro diverſa 
ſua ſoliditate intervallis diverſis circa Solem circumrotari, preſertim 


Jupiter, Saturnus, atque Tellus, (quos olim Soles Stellaſve fuiſſe Lu- 
narum ſuarum ſubindicabat ſatellitium) tum Cometarum diſcurſus 


in ſummo Solis noſtri vortice oberrantium. In promptu enim illi 


erat divinare ex cometarum mole ac diſtantia, eos eſſe fixas incruſta- 


tas, five Planeras itinerantes, certimque ſedem in vortice aliquo ſibi 


quærentes, & ad noſtram Planetarum regionem deſcendere tentantes. 


Quid igitur hic faceret homo ingenio ſagaci pariter ac libero ? 5 
< 3 modo 
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modo ſe tot adblandientibus & veriſimilibus indiciis pellectum ab af. 


ſenſu cohiberet ? 


27. Nec tamen adhuc ad rei apicem pervenimus. E longinquo 


tantum hactenus eum monebant illa Phænomena, fieri poſſe quod 
Planetæ omnes olim fuiſſent Soles : Cum verò Planetam hunc noſtrum 
(Tellurem intelligo) cominus contemplatus fuerit, eumque Magne- 
tem juxta Gilbert; doctrinam, revera eſſe deprehenderit, nec tamen 
eum eſſe poſle niſi ferreis ferrove durioribus corticibus obvolutum; 
præcipuam vero Magnetis vim in eo conſiſtere, quod particulz quæ- 
dam inſenſibiles tali figura fuerint formatæ, ut per unum Magne- 
tis polum intrant per alterum intrare non roſie (quod tum ex mu- 
tuo Magnetum repulſu polis eorum cognominibus ad invicem admo- 
tis, tum ex Magnetici Vorticis veſtigiis in ferri limatura ſignatis, cer- 
tb illi liquebat;) dictas porrò particulas tam ſubtiles eſſe ut lignum, 
vitrum, aurum, & quodlibet aliud corpus quantumvis ſolidum pene- 
trarent; cumque de cœlo etiam illas defluere Polorum Telluris directio 
ipſi indicarit, maximam vero illarum vim ac copiam circa cœleſtium 
Vorticum axes reperiri, tum formatarum magnitudo, tum formanda- 
rum ratio perſuaſerit; formari enim debent ubi Materia elementi pri- 
mi jam lentorem incipit contrahere ob minorem vorticis motum 


(quod proculdubio contingit propè axes vorticum, maximeque ver- Vide Neg. 5. 


sus polos,) formatz vero, fi quando ab axibus vorticum multùm 
divagantur (cum majores ſint ac ſegniores reliquis primi elementi 
particulis) versus vorticum axes iterum retrudi: Cum hxc omnia, 
inquam, tam clarè perſpexerit Carteſius, res mira fuiſſet, niſi non tam 
pellectus quam coactus apud ſe agnoviſſet Tellurem olim in axe ali- 
cujus Vorticis poſitam fuiſſe, ibique tanquam in loco omnium maxi- 
me opportuno magnetiſmum ſuum acquiſiviſſe. 


28. Sed ut ad reliqua argumentorum capita recurramus: Etiam 
major adhuc illi ita concludendi incumbebat neceſſitas, quod univer- 
ſam Mundi aſpectabilis materiam, idque ſummo cum judicio, in tot 


vortices diſtinxerat, qui duobus tantummodo elementis conſtarent, 


materia ſcilicet ſubtiliſſimà & globulis. Globulos autem nullo modo 
coaleſcere poſſe demonſtrabat ipſorum figura & glabrities: Materi- 
am verò ſubtiliſſimam id poſſe facillimè luculenter oſtendebant illæ 
toties in Sole obſervatæ maculæ. Hujus autem Materiæ tantam co- 
piam, quæ ingentem telluris molem componeret, præterquam in ali- 
cujus Vorticis centro reperiri, ipſi ſingula ad Naturæ leges expen- 
denti videbatur prorſus impoſſibile. 6 15 


. . . op | | 
Neque enim hujus argumenti vim eludere poterat, fingendo du- 


riſſimos illos terræ cortices magneticos revera non eſſe obductos cor- 
tices, fed terram interiorem jam eſſe, fuiſſeque ſemper partem ma- 
teriz ex ſe ſolidam & duram, id eſt, nondum in minutas particulas 
ab univerſo illo motu, qui tentat omnia, diffractam. Quippe huic 
commento repugnat tum Telluris mora circa Solem, tum iple mag- 
netiſmus. Si enim tam ſolida eſſet, ex hoc Vortice erumperet pro- 
tinus, & in alterum injecta ab illo continuo evaderet; & 1ta in æter- 
num à vortice ad vorticem erraret, nec intraret ullum, niſi * 
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lege, ut ſtatim exiret. Sed neque Magnes ullo modo eſſe poſſet. 
Quomodo enim exiles illæ particulæ magneticæ in tam ſolido corpore 


fora mina ſibi excaverant ? 


29. Molles igitur aliquando fuiſſe vel interiores Terræ cruſtas cla- 
riſſimè illi conſtabat, id eſt, ex minutis quibuſdam particulis coaluiſſe; 
neque id ſolum, ſed omnium minutiſſimis. Eam enim particularum 
magneticarum ſubtilitatem eſſe ab experimentis ante oculos factis in- 
telligebat, ut plane deprehenderet nullum corpus particulis quam 
primi elementi majoribus coagmentatum, capax eſſe foraminum tam 
tenui & delicato . efformandorum. Intervalla enim nimis laxa 
eſſe, particulas auten ipſas nimis duras, nec fatis fortaſſe latas ut in 
tortilem fllam formam terebrarentur ; omnemque materiam crafſiori 
filo ac texturai conſiſtentem quam fit illa omnium ſubtiliſſima, mult 
ineptiorem eſſe ad recipiendum minutiſſima hec, & diſtinctiſſimo ta- 
men artificio excavanda, foraminula, quam rudem quercum vel fra- 
xinum ad imagines Cæſarum pari ſpatii anguſtia qua in gemmis pre- 
tioſiſſimis inſculpi ſolent. Quo pacto iterum magneticos Terrz cor- 
tices ex elementi primi materia conſtare manifeſtd fibi demonſtrabat. 
Cujus cum tantam copiam quæ terræ condendæ ſufficeret extra centra 
Vorticum invenire non poſſet, neceſſe erat ut primam Telluris ma- 
teriam in ipſo alicujus Vorticis axe collocaret, ut hoc modo Planeta 
Terra, vel Magnes eſſe poſſet, poſtquam Sol vel Stella eſſe deſliſſet. 

- 30. Si igitur inſaniit Carteſius, ſumma ſans cum ratione eum inſa— 
niiſſe dicendum eſt. Sed nec ev uſque inſanivit, ut quicquam amplius 
ex tam luculentis indicationibus ſtatueret, quam quod 1ta Natura 
rerum comparata ſit, ac ſi Terra hæc, cujus incolæ ſumus, olim fuiſſet 
Sol vel Stella fixa. Vides Carteſiii indolem, quam cauta ac modeſta 


ſit, quam undequaque ſolida ac ſobria. 


31. Sed ſi nullubi magnopere culpandus fit nobiliſſimus Philoſo- 
phus, ob illud potiſſimùum eum reprehendendum cenſeo, quod Ma- 
thematico ſuo Genio ac Mechanico in Phænomenis Naturæ explicandis 
nimium quantum indulſerit. Eam tamen interim agnoſco ſummo— 
rum Ingeniorum felicitatem, ut vel vitia eorum & errores aliquam 
virtutis ſpeciem habeant atque fructum. Et profectò mihi plane in- 
credibile videtur, niſi ingentem illam ſpem concepiſſet demonſtrandi 


omnia ferè Mundi Phænomena ex neceſſariis Mechanicæ legibus, eum 


unquam tot tantaque tentare voluiſſe, aut tentata potuiſſe perficere. 
Jam vero tam proſperè res ſucceſſit, ut non poſſim non ſuſpicari eum 
Antiquorum illam ſcientiam quæ ad Naturam ſpectat maxima ex parte 
reſtauraſſe. Qua in re ſi rectè me conjectãaſſe judicaverat perſpicax 
& pacifica Poſteritas, reliquæ meæ Cabbalæ ma jorem adjungent fidem. 
Ubi tamen, utl in parte illa altera Phyſica, deprehendent paucas me 
tantummodo ſive concluſiones, five principia rerum Metaphyſicarum 
indigitaſſe; vaſtas autem & hiantes interjacere lacunas, & & ſcript!s 
Platonicis potiſſimùm implendas, aut faltem ab aliquo quem ingen 
pluſquam Platonico ſera Fata Mundo exhibuerint; qui Dei rerumque | 
aliarum incorporearum naturas penitius rimando, quique ſtatus earun- 
dem innumeros prorſum retrorſumque ſpectando, immensoſque illarum 
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circuitus metiendo, qui denique tum ex fummi:Numinis attributis, 
tum ex propriis immaterialium Ordinum facultatibus omnia penſitando, 
ſingulos illos griphos nexuſque, quibus nefarii & maleferiati homines 
devotos Religionis cultores irretire ſolent, tam facili opera ſolverit, ut 
nihil in poſterum niſi miſera quædam animi anguſtia, niſi deſpicabilis 


ſtoliditas, aut impotens quædam & deplorabilis ad omnia flagitia per- 


petranda proclivitas, & cx perpetratis futuri ſupplicii anxia & diſ- 
cruciahs ſormido, obicem mortalibus ponere poſſit, qu minuùs præ- 
cipua Religionis Fundamenta ſincero & inconcuſſo aſſenſu amplect- 
antur. Quam quidem ſpem non diſſimulaſſe, fed eis de rebus verba 
fecifſe, quas ipſi fortaſſe nulla ex parte præſtare valemus, agnoſco 
quidem non adeb glorioſum quibuſdam videri poſſe: nihil tamen 
interim dubito quin fit honeſtum, ardorem ſuum ac ſtudium promo- 


vendi publicum human generis commodum obiter monſtraſſe, & 


aliquo ſaltem modo ſuccedentibus ſzculis facem prætuliſſe. 

2. Quod ad eos attinet quos ob Ariftotelis nugas univerſam Phi- 
bi N vilipendere ais, quique nihil earum rerum de quibus ſcri- 
bunt Philoſophi ſciri poſſe ſecurè præſumunt, aut, ſi ſcirentur, pa- 
rum ad communem vitæ uſum conferre, non habeo quicquam quod 
illis reponam aptius aut accomodatius, quam quod olim hujuſmodi 
farinæ hominibus regeſſit Scaliger, Nullam utique majorem ignaris in- 
ſcitiam parere ſolere voluptatem quam expeditum faſtidiosumque contem- 
ptum. Quanquam profectò ea non tam voluptas cenſenda videtur, 
quam conſolatio quædam ac lenitio doloris quem capere poſſint ex 
ſenſu damni propru rerumque optimarum jacturæ. Eſt enim a Na- 
tura nobis omnibus inditum ſatls magnum ſciendi deſiderium, nec 
minimam naturalis conſcientiæ partem compleQitur, nos ad  pecu- 
dum inſtar ſtupidos rerumque ignaros eſſe non debere ; nec tamen ad 
impoſſibilium vel inutilium ſcientiam teneri. Unde manifeſtum eſt 
eos qui nihil ſciri poſſe tam ſtridula voce conqueruntur, non tam op- 
probrio afficere Philoſophiæ ſpeculationes, quam ſibi honeſtum quæ- 
rere prætextum, ſescque excuſare quod luxui, avaritiæ, aut ambitio- 
ni totam ferè vitam impendant. 

33. Aliquid autem in rebus naturalibus ſciri poſſe tam clarè edo- 
cuit Carteſius, ut nemo fit qui de eo dubitet quin de Mathematicis 
demonſtfationibus eundum neceſſe fit dubitare. Imo vero, ut li- 
berius dicam, excuſsa hac injuriosa modeſtia ac ſepoſita, ft intra 
communes utriuſque Philoſophiæ limites nos contineamus, tantun- 
dem ſciviſſe Carteſium ſtatuere oportet in inveſtigandis Naturæ cauſis 
quantum ignoravit Ariſtoteles. Neque enim judicandum eſt quid in 
Philoſophia fieri poſſit à ſevero ac ſagaci ingenio, ex eo quod jam 
præſtitum ſit ab homine arguto ſane, ſed param ſolido, ut qui nc 
prima quidem veræ Philoſophiæ principia invenerat. 

34. Sed demus, inquient, Carteſium vera illa Principia inveniſſe, 
causaſque effectrices omnium Phænomenæ, natur ales & immediatas, 
quas neſcivit argutus ille Græculus, in lucem eruiſſe; quid iſta ad 
vitæ uſum faciunt? Si per uſum vitæ intelligunt honores, opes, cor- 
poriſque voluptates; non multum eb facere lubens fateor: interim 

1 1 tamen 
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tamen contendo, in vera philoſophandi ratiane reperiri aliquid ho. 
noribus multd excelſius, pretioſius opibus, & univerſis denique cor. 

poris voluptatibus ſuavius longe longeque jucundius. Qui autem quæ 
ad mentem ornandam, paſcendam, & divino quodam gaudio exhila. 
randam conducunt, ad humanam vitam nihil conferre exiſtimant, 
nz illi mihi videntur ſe mentem habere penitus obliti, aparteque 
profiteri vitam ſe degere prorſus belluinam. 
Vale, V. C. & ſi forte fuſins ac liberius quam par erat apud te de 
his rebus diſſerui, nimium hoc tibi obſequendi ſtudium ignoſce, me. 
que, prout ſoles, amare perge. | 


H. M. 
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Quid jucundins quam ſeire quid ſimus, quid fuerimus, quid erimus; 
atque cum his etiam divina atque ſuprema illa 72 obitum Mundi 
que viciſſitudines ? 
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To the Right Honourable 


E D WAR PD 
Lord Viſcount 
CON WAY and KE I LULTA 


Mr Los, 


Hough 4 be not ignorant of your Lordſhip's averſeneſs 

from all Addrefles of this kind, (whether it be that 

your Lordſhip has taken Notice of that uſual Vanity of thoſe 
that dedicate Books, in endeavouring to oblige their Patrons 
by over-laviſh Praiſes, ſuch as much exceed the worth of 
the Party they thus unmeaſurably commend ; or whether ic 
be from a natural Modeſty that cannot bear, no not ſo much 
as a juſt repreſentation of your own. Virtues and Abilities ; 


or laſtly, from a moſt true Obſervation, That there are very 


few Treatiſes writ which are any thing more than mere Tran— 
ſcriptions or Collections out of other Authors, whoſe Wri- 
tings have already been conſecrated to the Name and Me- 
mory of ſome worthy Perſons long ſince deceaſed ; ſo that 


they do but after a manner rob the dead, to furniſh them- 


ſelves with Preſents to offer to the living) Yer notwithſtand- 
ing this your averſeneſs, or whatever grounds there may be 
{urmiſed thereof, I could not abſtain from making this pre- 
lent Dedication. Not ſo much, I confeſs, to gratify your 
Lordſhip, though it be none of the beſt Compliments) as 
tor mine own ſatisfaction and content. For I do not take 
ſo great pleaſure in any thing, as in the ſenſe and con- 
ſcience of the firnels and ſuitableneſs of mine own actions; 
amongſt which I can find none more exactly juſt ana beht- 
ting than this; there being many Conſiderations that give 
you a peculiar right and title to che Patronage of this preſent 


Diſcourſe. For beſides your skill in Philoſophy and.real ſenſe 


of 
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of Piety, two ſuch Endowments as are rarely to be found to. 
gether (eſpecially in Perſons of high quality) and yet with- 


out which, matters of this nature can neither be read with 


any reliſh nor eaſily underſtood; there are alſo other things 


ſtill more peculiar, and which naturally do dire& and 
determine me to the choice I have made. For whether } 
conſider the many civilities from your ſelf and neareſt Rela. 
tions, eſpecially from your noble and virtuous Lady, whom 
I can never think on but with admiration, nor mention with- 
out the higheſt reſpect: or whether I recollect with my (elf 
the firſt occaſion of buſying my thoughts upon this Subject, 
which was then, when I had the honour and pleaſure of read- 
ing Des-Cartes his Paſſions with your Lordſhip in the Garden 
ot Luxenburg, to paſs away the time, (in which Treatiſe, 
though there be nothing but what is handſome and witty, 
yet all did not ſeem ſo perfectly ſolid and ſatisfactory to me, 
but that I was forced in ſome principal things to ſeek ſatis- 
faction from my ſelf:) or laſtly, call to mind that pleaſant 
retirement I enjoy'd at Ragley, during my abode with you 


there; my civil treatment from that perfect and unexceptio- 
nable pattern of a truly Noble and Chriſtian Matron, the 


Right Honourable your Mother; the ſolemneſs of the Place, 
thoſe ſhady Walks, thoſe Hills and Woods, wherein often 
having loſt the ſight of the reſt of the World, and the World 
of me, I found out in that hidden ſolitude the choiceſt Theo- 
ries in the following Diſcourſe: I ſay, whether I conſidered 
all theſe Circumſtances, or any of them, I could not but 
judge them more than enough to determine my choice to ſo 

Worthy a Patron. 8 


Nor could the abovementioned ſurmiſes beat me from 
my deſign, as not at all reaching the preſent caſe. For, as 
for my part, I am ſo great a Lover of the Truth, and ſo 
ſmall an Admirer of vulgar Eloquence, that neither che pre- 


ſage of any groſs Advantage could ever make me itoop ſo 


low as to expoſe my {elf ro the vile infamy or ſuſpicion of 


turning Flatterer, nor yet the tickling ſenſe of applauſe and 


vain-glory, to affect the puffy name and title of an Orator. 
So that your Lordſhip might be ſecure as touching the Fut 
{urmile. mo 9 


And 


e 
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And verily for the Second, though I confeſs I might not 
be at all averſe from making a juſt and true repreſentation 
of your Virtues and Accompliſhments; yet conſidering the 
greatneſs of them, and the meanneſs of mine own Rhetorick, 
I found it not ſo much as within my power, if I would, to 
entrench upon your Modeſty; and therefore I muſt leave it 
to ſome more able Pen to do you and the World that right 
whether you will or no. 

And laſtiy, for that ſcruple concerning the theft or petty 
ſacrilege of ſeveral Plagiaries, who, as it were, rob the Mo- 
numents of the dead to adorn the living; ic is the only thing 
that I can without vanity profeſs, that what I offer to you is 
properly my own, that is to ſay, that the invention, applica- 
tion and management of the Reaſons and Arguments com- 
priſed in this Book, whether for confutation or confirmation, 
are the genuine reſult of my own anxious and thoughtful 
Mind, no old ſtuff purloined or borrowed from other Wri- 
ters. What truth and ſolidity there is in my Principles 
and Reaſonings were too great a piece of arrogance for me 
to predetermine. This muſt be left to the judgments of ſuch 
free and diſcerning ſpirits as your We With whom if 


what I have writ may find acceptance, or a favourable cenlure, , 


it will be the greater obligation and encouragement to, 
MY LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's humbly devoted Servant, 


HENRY MORE. 


. 


1. The Title of the Diſcourſe, how it is to be underſtood. 2. The 
Author's ſubmiſſion of his whole Treatiſe to the infallible Rule 
of ſacred Writ. 3. A plain and compendious Demonſtration that 

Mitter conſiſts of parts indiſcerpible. 4. An Anſwer to an Objedti- 
on touching his Demonſtration againſt the Sun's ſuperintendency 
over the affairs of the Earth. 5. A confirmation of Mr. Hobbs 
his Opinion, That Perception is really one with Corporeal Mo- 
tion and Re. action, if there be nothing but Matter in the World. 
6. An Apology tor the Vehicles of Demons and Souls ſeparate. 
7. As alſo for his ſo punctually deſcribing the State of the other 
life, and ſo curiouſly defining the nature of a particular. Spirit. 

8. That his Ehyſiums he deſcribes are not at all Senſaal, but Di- 
vine. 9. Tat he has not made the State of the wicked too eaſy 
for them in the other world. 10. That it is not ove antverſal Soul 
that hears, ſees, and reaſons in every man, demonſtrated from 

the Acts of Memory. 11. Of the Spzrit of Nature; that it is no 

. obſcure Principle, nor unſeaſonably introduc'd. 12. That he 
has abſolutely demonſtrated the Exiſtence thereof. 13. That the 
admiſſion of that Principle need be no hindrance to the progreſs 


of Mechanick Philoſophy. - 14. The great pleaſure of that ſtudy to 


pious and rational perſons. 15. Of what concernment it would 
be, if Des-Cartes were generally read in all the Univerſities of 
Chriſtendom. ' 16. An excuſe of the prolixity of his Preface from 
his earneſt deſire of gratifying the publick, without the leaſt of- 


ſence to any rational or ingenuous Spirit. 


throngb the hands of men, without any offence or ſcruple to the 

good and pious, or any real exception or probable tavil om 

thoſe whoſe Pretenſians are greater to Reaſon than Religion ; I ſhall endea- 
vour in this Preface to prevent them, by bringing here into views and 
wore fully explaining and clearing, whatever I concetve obnoxious to their 


miſtakes and obloquies. 


1. Aud indeed I cannot be well aſſured but that the wery Title of my 


Diſconr/s. may ſeems liable to both their diſlites. To the diſlike of the one, 
as being confident of the contrary Concluſion, ana therefore ſecure, That 


that cannot be demonſtrated to be true, which they have long ſince judg d 


not worthy to be reckoned in the rank of things probable ; it may be not 
Jo mach as of things poſſible. To the diflike of the other, as being al- 
ready perſuaded of the truth of our Concluſion upon . other and getter 


grounds: which would not be better, if the natural light of Reaſon could 
afford Demonſtration in this matter. And therefore they may haply pretend, 


that fo ambitious 4 Title ſeems to juſtle with the high Prerogative of 

Chriſtianity, which has brought life and immortality to light. 
But of the former I demand, By what Faculty they are made ſo ſecure 

of their being wholly mortal. For unleſs they will ridiculouſly conceit them- 


| ſelves 
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| ſelves inſpired, whenas they almoſt as little believe there is ei ther Ged 
or Spirit, as that they have in them an Immortal Soul, they muſt either 
pretend to the experience of Senſe, or the clearneſs of Reaſon. The 
former whereof is impoſſible ; becauſe theſe bold deniers of the Immortality 
* of the Soul have not yet experienced whether we Jubſiſt after Death or ng 
But if they would have us believe they have thus concluded upon rational 
grounds; I dare appeal unto them, if they can produce any ſtronger Rea. 
Book 3. ſons for their Cauſe than what I have * ſet down for them, and if I 
Chap. 14. have not fully and fundamentally anſwered them, Tf they will ſay, their 
confidence proceeds from the weak arguings of the adverſe party; ] anſwer, 
it is weakly done f them (their own Arguments being as unconcluding as 
they can fancy their adverſaries) to be ſo ſecure, that Truth is on their owy 
part rather than on theirs. But this can touch only ſuch managements of 
this Cauſe as they have ſeen already, and cenſured. But that is nothiy 
to me, who could never think I ſtood ſafe but upon my onn legs. Where. 
fore ¶ ſhall require them only to peruſe what I have written, before they ven- 
ture to judge thereof; and after. they have read, if they $:1 declare that I 
have not demonſtrated the Cauſe I have undertaken, I think it reaſonable and 
juſt, that they | punttually ſhew/in what part or joint of my Demonſtration 
they diſcern ſo weak a coherence, as ſhould embolden them ſtill to 4 205 from 
the Concluſioon. CC OIHNANT-oTonr:: 
Bat to the other 1 anſwer with more modeſty and ſubmiſſion, That the 
Title of my Book' doth not ' neceſſarily imply- any promiſe of ſo full and per- 
feit a Demonſtration, that nothing can be added for the firmer aſſurance 
of the Truth; but only that there may be expected as clear a Proof as Na- 
tural Reaſon will afford us. From. which they ſhould rather infer, That 
I do acknowledge a further and a more palpable evidence comprehend. 
ed in Chriſtian Religion, and more intelligible and convittive to the ge- 
nerality of the World, who have neither leiſure nor iuclination to deal with 
the ſpinoſities and anxieties of humane Reaſon and Philoſophy. But I de- 
| clined the making uſe of that Argument at this time; partly becauſd I have 
#Bock 5.ch.1, 4 deſign to ſpeak more fully thereof in my Treatiſe, Of the * Myſtery of 
2, 83. Alſo rg, on Religion, if God fo permit; and partly becauſe it was unlait- 
Ne o the preſent Title, which pretends to handle the matter only within 
Ds. ok bounas of Natural Light, unaſſiſted and unguided by any miraculous 
Revelation. | TOTS TAL YE SE, ene 
2. Which will be a pleaſant ſpectacle to ſuch us have a Genius to theſe 
kind of Contemplations, and wholly - without danger; they ſtill remembring 
that it is the voice of Reaſon and Nature, (which being too ſubject to cor- 
' ruption, may very well be defectuous or erroneous in ſome things,) ant 
therefore never truſting their dictates and ſuggeſtions, where they claſh with | 
the Divine Oracles, they muſt needs be ſafe from all ſeduttion : though, I 
profe ß, I do not know any thing which ] aſſert in this Treatiſe that doth 
diſagrie with them. But 1 any, quicker-ſighted than my ſelf, do diſcover 
any thing not according to that Rule, it away be an age re of humble thanke 
fulneſi to God, for that great privilege of our being born under an higher 
and exatter light : whereby thoſe that are the moſt perfettly exercisd there- 
in, are inabled as well to rettify what is perverſe, as to ſupply what is de- 
fectuous in the light of Nature; and they have my free leave afore- hand to 
do both throughly all along the enſuing Diſcourſe. R 
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And this may ſerve by way of 4 more general Defence, But that nothing 
may be wanting, I ſhall deſcend to the making good alſo of certain Particu- 
lars, as many, as it is of any conſequence, further to clear and confirm. 

2. In the Firſt Book there occur only theſe Two that I am aware of. 
The one concerning the Center of a particular Spirit, whoſe Idea I have 
deſcribed, and demonſtrated poſſible, The other concerns my Demonſtrati- 
on of the Impoſſibility of the Sun's ſeeing any thing upon Earth, 
ſappoſing him merely corporeal. In the making good the former, I have 
taken the boldneſs to 2 That Matter conſiſts of parts indiſcerpible; 
underſtanding by indiſcerpible parts, particles that have indeed real ex- 
tenſion, but ſo little, that they cannot have le, and be any.thing at all, 
and therefore cannot be actual divided. Which minute Extenſion, if 
ou will, you may call Eſſential (as being ſuch that without that meaſure of 
it, the ver) Being of Matter cannot be conſerved,) as the extenſion. of any 
Matter compounaed of theſe you may, if you pleaſe, term Integral ; theſe 
parts of this compounaed Matter being attually and really ſeparable one from 
another. The Aſſertion, I confeſs, cannot but ſeem paradoxical at firſt 
ſight, even to the ingenious and judiciois. But that there are ſuch indi- 
Carvidle particles into which Matter is diviſible, viz. ſuch as have Eſſen- 
tial extenſion, and yet have parts utterly inſeparable, I ſball plainly and 
compendionſly here demonſtrate (beſides what I have ſaid in the Treatiſe it 
ſelf) by this ſhort Syllog iſm. | 1 | x 

That which is actually diviſible ſo far as actual diviſion any way can be | | i 
made, is diviſible into parts indiſcerpible. Wo | 

But Matter (I mean that Integral or Compound Matter) is actually 
diviſible as far as actual diviſion any way can be made. | 

It were a folly to go to prove either my Propoſition or Aſſumption, they 
being both ſo clear, that no common notion in Euelide is more clear, into 
which all Mathematical Demonſtrations are reſolved. | 

It cannot but be confeſ\d therefore, That Matter conſiſts of indiſcer- il 
pible particles, and that Phyſically and really it is not diviſible in in fini- q 
tum, though the parts that conſtitute an indiſcerpible particle are real, | 
but diviſible only intellectually; it being the very eſſence of whatſoever is, 
to have Parts or Extenſion in 2 meaſure or other. For, to take away 
all Extenſion, is to reduce à thing only to a Mathematical point, which is | 
vothing elſe but pure Negation or Non-entity; and there being no medium ; 
betwixt extended and not- extended, 20 more than there is betwixt En- 
tity and Non-entity, it is plain, that if a thing be at all, it muſt be ex- — 

tended. And therefore there is an Eſſential Extenſion belonging to 3 
theſe indiſcerpible particles of Matter ; which was the other Property 
which was to be demonſtrated. N 1 

I know unruly Fancy will make mad work here, and clamour againſt 
the Concluſion as impoſſible. For Finite Extenſion (will ſhe ſay) muſt 
needs have Figure, aud Figure extuberancy of parts at ſuch a diſtance, 
that we cannot but conceive them ſtill attually diviſible. But we anſwer, 

That when Matter is once actually divided as far as poſſibly it can, it is 1 

4 perfect contradiction it ſhould be divided any further; as it # alſo that 4 

it cannot be divided actually as far as it can actually be divided. And no 1 
ſcronger Demonſtration than this againſt them can be brought againſt us, 1 Ti 
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either Fancy or Reaſon : and therefore ſuppoſing we were Vat equal in our 
reaſoning, this is enough to give me the day, who outy contend for the 
poſlibility of the thing. For if I bring but fully as good Demonſtration 
that it is, as the other that it is not, none can deny me but that the thing 
is poſſible on my /ide. | : 

But to anſwer the above-recited Argument, though they can never an- 
ſwer ours; * I ſay, thoſe indiſcerpible particles of Matter have no Figure 
at all: As infinite Greatneſs has no Figure, ſo infinite Littleneſs has 
none alſo, And a Cube infinitely little, in the exatteſt ſenſe, is as per- 
fe a contradiftion as a Cube infinitely great i» the ſame ſenſe of Infi- 
nity ; for the Angles would be equal in magnitude to the Hedræ thereof. 
Beſides, iiſe men are aſſured of many things that their Fancy cannot but 


play tricks with them in; as in the Infinity of Duration and of Matter, 


or at leaſt of Space. Of the truth whereof though they are ue ver ſo cer- 
tain, yet if they conſider this infinite Matter, Space, or Duration, as 
divided, ſuppoſe, into three equal parts, (all which muſt needs be infinite, 
or elſe the whole will not be ſo) the middle part of each will ſeem both 


finite and infinite; for it is bounded at both ends. But every thing has 


td handles, as Epictetus notes; and he is a fool that will burn his Hu- 


gers with the hot handle, when he may hold ſafe by the other that is 
more trattable and cool. 1 


4. Concerning my Demonſtration of the Impoſſibility of the Sun's be- 
ing a Spectator of our particular affairs upon Earth, there is only this 
one Objection, viz. That though the Sun indeed, by reaſon of his great 
diſtance, cannot ſee any particular thing upon Earth, if he kept always in 
that ordinary ſhape in which we ſhould ſuppoſe that, if he were devoid 
of ſenſe, he would do; .yet he having life and perception, he may change 
ſeme part of his Body (as we do our Eye in contracting or dilating the 
pupil theres) into ſo ad vantageous a Figure, that the Earth may le made 
to appear to him as big as he pleaſes. p N 

Though ſome would be more ready to laugh at, than anſwer to, ſo odd a 
ſurmiſe, which ſuppoſes the Sun blinking and peering ſo curiouſly into our 
affairs, as through a Teleſcope ; yet becauſe it comes into the way of rea- 
ſoning, I ſhall have the patience ſeriouſly to return this Reply. 

Firſt, That this Otjeition can pretend to no ſtrength at all, unleſs the 
Body of the Sun were Organical, as ours is ; whenas he is nothing but 
fluid Light: ſo that unleſs he hath a ſpiritual Being in him, to which 
this Light ſhould be but the Vehicle, this arbitrarious figuring of his fluid 
Matter cannot be eſfecte d. But to grant that there is any ſuch incorpo- 
real Sub/tance in the Sun, is to yield what I contend for, viz. That there 
are Immaterial Subſtances in the World. FE PX br 

But that there is no ſuch Divine Principle in him, whereby he can ei- 
ther ſee us, or aim at the producing any apparition on the Earth in re- 
ference to any one of us, by the activity of that Spirit in him, it is ap- 
parent from the ſcum and ſpots that lie on him: which is as great an 
Argument that ttere is no ſuch Divinity in him as ſome would artribute 
to him, ( ſuch as Pomponatius, Cardan, Vaninus, and others) as the 
dung of Owls and Sparrows, that is found on the faces and ſhoulders of 
Idols in Temples, are clear evidences that they are but dead Images, no 
true Deities. wb | 
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Laſtly, Though we ſhould ſuppoſe he had a particular ſentient and in- 
relligent Spirit in him, yet the conſideration of the vaſt diſtance of tbe 
Earth from him, and the thickneſs of her Atmoſphere, with other diſ- 
advantages I have already mentioned in my Treatiſe, makes it incredible 
that he ſhould be abk to frame his Body into 275 Figure fo exquiſite; as 
will compenſate theſe inſuperable d;ficulties. BY 

5. In my Second Book, the firſt Exception is concerning the 20th Axiome, 
which, ſay they, I have not proved, but only brought in the teſtimony of 
Mr. Hobbs for the ſupport thereof; which therefore only enables me to 
argue with him upon his own Principles, wherein others will hold them- 
ſelves unconceruc d. But 1 anſwer, firſt, that it will concern all his fol- 
lowers as well as himſelf, ſo that it is no contemptible victory to demon- 
ſtrate, againſt all thoſe ſo confident Exploders of Immaterial Subſtances, 
That their own acknowledged Principles will neceſſarily infer the Exiſt= 
ence of them in the World, But in the next place, it will be hard to 
produce undeniable Reaſons to evince the truth of the above-named Axi- 
ome, viz, That Senſe and Perception in Matter, ſuppoſing nothing but 
Matter in the World, is really the ſame with Corporeal Motion and 
Re- action. : | | 

For it is plain in Senſation, there being always external motion from 
Objects when our Senſes are affected. And that inward Cogitation is thus 
performed, appears from the heat that Thinking caſts a man into: Where- 
fore generally all Cogitation is accompanied with motion corporeal. 
And if there be nothing but Body or Matter in the World, Cogitation 
it ſelf is really the ſame thing with Corporeal Motion. 

Moreover, as in Senſation the Corporeal Motion #s fir/?, and Percepti- 
on follows; ſo it is neceſſary that uni verſally in all internal Cogirati- 
ons alſo certain Corporeal Motions immediately precede thoſe Percepti- 
ons, though we did admit that Matter moved it ſelf: For no Senſe 
would thence ariſe without reſiſtance of ſomething it hit againſt. Inſo- 
much that the ſubtileſt Matter unreſiſted or not impreſt upon, would be 
no more capable of Cogitation, than a Wedge of Gold, or Pig of Lead. 
And therefore if we will but confeſs (what none but mad men will ven- 
ture to deny,) that a Pig of Lead, or Wedge. of Gold, has not any 
Thought or Perception at all without ſome knock or alliſion proportionable 
to their bigneſs and ſolidity, the ſubtileſt Matter muſt likewiſe have none 
without ſome proportionable impreſſion or reſiſtance. Whence it is plain, 
that always corporeal Re- action or Collifion precedes Perception, and 
that every Perception is a kind of ſeeling, which laſts ſo long as this reſiſt. 
ance or impreſs of motion laſts ; but that ceafing, is extinguiſhed, the Matter 
being then as ſiupid as in a Pig of Lead. And that therefore as in ge- 
neral there is always Corporeal motion where there is Cogitation, ſo 
the diverſification of this motion and colliſion cauſes the diverſification of 

cogitations, and ſo they run hand in hand perpetuallyz the one never 
being introduced without the fore-leading of the other, nor laſling longer 
than the other laſteth. But as heat is loſt, (which implies a conſiderable 
motion or agiration of ſome very ſubtile Matter,) ſo our Underſtanding 
and Imagination decays, and our Senſes themſelves fail, as not being able 
to be moved by the impreſſion of outward Objects, or as not being in a due 
degree of liquidity and egility, and therefore in death our Bodies become as 
ſenſeleſs as a lump of clay, Mm: 1 


. 


reſcinded from all that is corporeal, and having no vital union therewith at 


PP 


All Senſation therefore and Perception #5 really the ſame with Motion 


and Re- action of Matter, if there be nothing but Matter in the world, 


And that every piece of Matter muſt perceive according as it ſelf is 
moved, whether by it ſelf (if it were poſſible) or by corporeal impreſ 7 Ant 
other parts, is plain, in that Matter has no ſubtile rays, or any power 
or efflux ſtreaming beyond it ſelf, like that which the Schools call ſpecies 
intentionales, nor yet any anion more myſterious than the mere Juxta- 
poſition of parts. | 

For hence it is manifeſt, that there can be no communication of any 
zmpreſi that one part of the Matter receives, or is affected with from 4. 
nother at a diſtance, but it muſt be by jogging or crouding the parts in- 
ter jacent. So that in every regard corporeal Motion or Re action, with 
ſufficient tenuity of parts and due duration, will be the adequate cauſe 0 
all perception, if there be nothing but Matter in the world, This I think 
may ſuffice to aſſure any indifferent man of the truth of this part of Mr, 
Hobbs his Aſſertion, if himſelf could make the other part true, That there 
is nothing exiſtent in Nature but what is properly corporeal. But out of 


the former part, which is his own acknowledg*d Principle, I have undeni- 
ably demonſtrated that there is. 


6. The other Exception is againſt that Opinion I ſeem to embrace touch. 
ing the Vehicles of Dæmons and Souls ſeparate, as having herein of. 
fended againſt the Authority of the Schools. And this I profeſs is all the 


reaſon I can imagine that they can have againſt my Aſſertion. But they 


may, if they pleaſe, remember that the Schools treſpaſi againſt a more an- 
cient authority than themſelves, that is to ſay, the Pythagoreans, Plato- 


niſts, Jewiſh Doctors, and the Fathers of the Church, who hold, That 


even the pureſt Angels have corporeal Vehicles. But it will be hard 
for the Schools to alledge any ancient Authority for their Opinion. For 
Ariſtotle, their great Oracle, is utterly ſilent in this matter, as not ſo 


much as believing the Exiſtence of Dæmons in the worla (as Pompona- 


tius and Vaninus his ſworn diſciples have to their great contentment 
taten notice of:) and therefore being left to their own ary ſubtilties, they 
have made all Intellectual Beings that are not grofly terreſtrial, as Man 
zs, purely Immaterial. Whereby they make a very hideous Chaſme or gap- 
ing breach in the order of things, ſuch as no moderate judgment will ever 
allow of, and have become very obnoxious to be foil'd by Atheiſtical wits, 
who are forward and skilful enough to draw forth the alſurd conſequences 
that lie hid in falſe ſuppoſitions, as Vaninus does in this. For he docs 
not fooliſhly collect from the ſuppos*d pure Immateriality of Dæmons, that 
they have no knowledge of particular things upon Earth; ſuch purely In- 


corporeal Eſſences being uncapable of impreſſion from Corporeal Objects, 


and therefore have not the Species of any particular thing that is corpo- 
real in their mind. Whence he infers, that all Apparitions, Prophecics, 
Prodigies, and whatſoever miraculous is recorded in ancient Hijiory, 
is not to be attributed to theſe, but to the influence of the Stars; and jo 
concludes that there are indeed no ſuch things as Dæmons in the Uni- 


verſe. 


By which kind of reaſoning alſo it is eaſy for the Pſychopannychites 6 
ſupport their ek of che Sleep of the Soul. For the Soul being utterly 


all, 


— 
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all, they will be very prone to infer, that it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould know a- 


ny thing ad extra, if fhe can ſo much as dream. For even that power © 
alſo may ſeem incompetible to her in ſach a ftate, ſhe having ſuch an eſ= 


ſential aptitude for vital union with Matter. Of ſo great conſequence 
is it ſometimes to deſert the opinion of the Schools, when ſomething more 
rational, and more ſafe and uſeful offers it ſelf unto us. 


7. Theſe are the main Objections my Firſt and Second Book ſeem liable 


unto. My laſt I cannot but ſuſpect to be more obnoxious. But the moſt 
common Exception I foreſee that will be againſt it is, That I have taken 
upon me to deſcribe the ſtate of the other World fo punctually and 
particularly, as if I had lately been in it: For over-exquiſiteneſs may ſeem 
to ſmell of art and fraud. And as there is a diffidency many times in 
us when we hear ſomething. that is extremely ſuitable to our deſire, being 
then moſt ready to think it too good to be true; ſo alſo in Notions that 
ſeem over-accurately fitted to our Intellectual faculties, and agree the 
moſt naturally therewith, we are prone many times to ſuſpect them to be too 
eaſy to be true; eſpecially in things that ſeemed at firſt to us very obſcure 
and intricate. For which cauſe alſo it is ver likely that the Notion of 4 
particular Spirit, which I have ſo accurately deſcrib'd in my Firſt Book, 


* may ſeem the leſs credible to ſome, becauſe it is now made ſo clearly in. Chap. 5. C, 7. 


telligible, they thinking it utterly impoſſible that theſe things, that have 
been held always ſuch inextricable perplexities, ſhould be thus of a ſudden 
made manifeſt and familiar to any that has but a competency of Patience 
and Reaſon to peruſe the Theory. 

But for my own part, I ſhall xot aſſume ſo much to my ſelf, as perem- 
ptorily to affirm, that the Indiſcerpibility of a Spirit ariſes that way that 
I have ſet down, that is to ſay, that God has made a particular Spirit 
juſt in that manner that I have delineated, For his Wiſdom is iafinite, 
and therefore it were an impious piece of boldnefS to confine him to one 
certain way of framing the nature of a Being, that is, of endowing it with 
ſuchh Attributes as are eſſential to it, as Indiſcerpibility is to the Soul of 
Man. But only to have ſaid in general, It is poſſible there may be 4 
particular Eſſence of its immediate nature penetrable and indiſcerpible, 


and not particularly to have deſcribed the manner how it may be ſo; 


might have ſeemed to many more ſlight and unſatisfactory, Deceit in lurk- 
ing in Univerſals, as the Proverb has it. And therefore, for the more 
fully convincing of the adverſe Party, I thought fit to pitch upon a pun- 
cual deſcription of ſome one way, how the Soul of Man, or of a Dæ- 
mon, may be conceiv'd neceſſarily indiſcerpible, 0 dilatable ; t 
being very ſollicitous whether it be juſt that way or no; but yet well aſſur'd 
that it is either that way, or ſome better. But this one way ſhews the 
hing poſſible at large: (As that mean contrivance of an Indian Canoa 
might prove the poſſibility of Navigation.) And that is all that ] was to 
aim at in that place; ſaving that I had alſo a Zeal for the credit of the 
Platoniſts, whoſe imaginative preſages I have often obſerved to hold a 

faithful compliance with the ſevereſt Reaſon. And I think ] have here de- 
manſtrated, that their Fancy is not at all irrational in ſo uſually comparing 
Form or Spirit to the radiant Light. | 


50 iu my deſcription of the ſtate of the other world, I am not very 


ollicitous whether things be juſt ſo as I have ſet them down : but becauſe 
| 1 - 00-3 ſome 
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ſome men utterly misbelieve the thing, becauſe they can frame no particula- 
conceit what the Receptions and Entertainments of thoſe Aerial Inhabitants 
may be, or how they paſs away their time; with many other intricacies 
which uſe to entangle this Theory; I thought it of main concernment 10 
take away this Objeition againſt the Life to come, (viz. That no man 
can conceive what it is, and therefore it is not at all, which is the 
ordinary Exception alſo againſt the Exiſtence of all Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances) by 4 punctual and rational Deſcription of this future ſtare 
Which J exhibit to the world as an intelligible Hypotheſis, and ſuch as 
may very well be, even according to the dictates of our own Faculties 

being in the mean time fully aſſur'd, that things are either thus, or after 
a better or more exact order. But, as I ſaid, to propound ſome par- 
ticular probable way, I thought it of no ſmall Service to thoſe who totally 
diſtruſt all theſe things for that reaſon mainly, as being ſuch as we can 
make no rational repreſentation of to the Underſtandings of men. 

8. Bat there are alſo e e Objections. The firſt whereof is againſt 
our Aerial aud Athereal Elyſiums, which forſooth, to make their reproach 
more witty, they will parallel with the Mahometan Paradiſe. But be- 
fides that I do, in the very place where I treat of theſe things, ſuſpend my 
aſſent after the deſcription of them, there is nothing there offered in 
their deſcription, but if it were aſſented to, might become the moſt refin'd 

irit in the World. For there is nothing more certain, than That the 
Love of God and our Neighbour is the greateſt Happineſs that 
we can arrive unto, either in this life, or that which 1s to come. 
And whatever things are there deſcribed, are either the Cauſes, Ef. 
feats, or Concomitants of that noble and divine Paſſion. Neither are 
the External incitements thereto, which I there mention, rizhily to be 
deew'd Senſual, but Intellectual: For even ſuch is alſo ſenſible Beauty, 
whether it ſhew it ſelf in Feature, Mufick, or whatever graceful De- 
portments and comely Actions, 4 Plotinus has well defin d. And 
thoſe things that are not properly Intellectual, ſuppoſe Odours, and Sa- 
\ pours, yet ſuch a Spirit may be trausfus'd into the Vehicles of theſe Aerial 
Inhabitants thereby, that may more than ordinarily raife into act their In- 
tellectual Faculties. Which he that obſerves how our Thoughts and 
Inclinations depend immediately on à certain ſubtile Matter in our Bo- 
dies, will not at all ſtick to acknowledge to be true. And therefore what- 
ever our Elyſiums ſeem to the raſh and injudicious, they are really no o- 
ther thing than pure Paradiſes of ntetleSual pleaſure ; Divine Love, 
and blameleſs Friendſhip being the only delight of thoſe places. 

9. The next Objefion is concerning the ſtate of the Wicked, as if 
1 had made their condition too eaſy for them. But this methinks any 
man might be kept off from, if he would but conſider, that I make the 

rack of Conſcience worſe than a perpetually-repeated death. Which 
is too-to0 credible to come to paſi there, whenas we find mhat execution 
Paſſions will do upon us even in this life; the Sicilian Tyrants having not 
found out a more exquiſite torture than they, And as for thoſe Souts 
that have loſt the ſenſe of Conſcience, if any can do ſo, I have allotted 
other Funiſhments that are more corporeal, and little interiour to 
the fire of that great Hell that is propheſy'd of, as the Portion of the De- 


vils and the damned at the laſt Day, By which neither then nor befors 
coula 
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ld they be tortur'd (if we appeal to humane Reaſon, whom alone we 
appeal to, 4s judge, in this Treatiſe) if they were not vitally anited with 
corporeal Vehicles. 35 
10. The two laſt Exceptions are, the one touching the Soul of the 
World, the other the Spirit of Nature. The firſt is againſt our over- 
favourable repreſentation of their Opinion that make but one Soul in the 
whole Univerſe, induing her with Senſe, Reaſon, aud Underſtanding : 
which Soul they will have to act in all Animals, Dzmons themſelves not 
excepted. In all which, ſay they, it is One and the ſame Univerſal 
Soul that Hears, Sees, Reaſons, Underſtands, c. This Opinion I 
think I have * confuted in this Third Book, as ſaſficiently as any one * Book 3: 
Error can be confuted in all Natural Philoſophy. And that favautable chap. 16. 
repreſentation I have * made there of it, has that in it, whereby, unleſs * Chap. is. 
a man be ver) remifi and mindleſs, he may eaſily demonſtrate the lect, 4. 
falſeneſs of the Sappoſition. For though we may well enough imagine how, 
the Body being unchanged, and this Soul of the Univerſe exquiſitely 
the ſame every where, that though the party change place, and ſhift into 
another part of the Soul of the World, he may retain the ſame Opini- 
ons, Imaginations, and Reaſonings, ſo far forth as they depend not on 
Memory (this Univerſal Soul raiſing her ſelf into the ſame Thoughts 
upon the - fame Occaſions ;) yet Memory i incompetible unto that part 
which has not had the Perception 1 of what is remembred. For 
there is neceſſarily comprehended in Memory a Senſe or Perception that 
we have had a Perception or Senſe afore of the thing which we conceive 
our ſelves to remember. 5 5 
Io be ſhort therefore, and to ſtrike this Opinion dead at one ſtrotle; 
They that ſay there is but one Soul of the World, whoſe perceptive 
Power is every where, they muſt aſſert, that what ont part e per- 
ceives, all the reſt perceives; or elſe that perceptions in Dæmons, Men 
and Brutes are confin'd to that part of this Soul that is in them, while 
they perceive this or that. If the former, they are confutable by Senſe | 
and Experience. For though all Animals lie ſteep*d, as it were, in that 
ſubtile Matter which runs through all things, and is the immediate In- 
ſtrument of Senſe and Perception; yet we are not conſcious of one ano- 
thers thoughts, nor feel one anothers pains, nor the pains and pleaſures of 
Brutes, when they are in them at the higheſt, Nor yet do the Dæmons 
eel one anothers affettions, or neceſſarily aſſent to one anothers opinions, 
though their Vehicles be exceeding perviows ; elſe they would be all Aven- 
roiſts, as well as thoſe that appear'd to Facius Cardanus, ſuppoſing any 
were. Wherefore we may generally conclude, that if there were ſuch an 
Univerſal Soul, het the particular perceptions thereof are reſtrained to 
this or that part in which they are made: which is contrary to the Unity 
of a Soul, as I have already ſaid in its due place. 5 
But let us grant the thing (for indeed we have demonſtrated it to 
ſo, if there be ſuch an Univerſal Soul, and none but it) then the grand 
Abſurdity comes in, which I was intimating before, to wit, That that part 
of the Soul of the World that never perceived a thing, ſhall notwith- 
ſtandizzo remember it, that is to ſay, that it ſhall perceive it has per- 
ceived that which it never perceiv'd : And yet one at Japan may remems | | 
ber a countryman arriv'd thither that he had not ſeen nor thought of for | 
| twenty 
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twenty Tears before. Nay, which is more to the purpoſe, ſuppo fi 
Earth move, he I write now, the Earth bebog'ls pi 12 5 4 
ries, I ſhall remember that I bave written when ſhe is in the beginnin 
of Libra, thouzh that part of the Soul of the World that poſſeſſes my 85 
dy then, will le twice as diſtant frem what does guide my hand to write 
now, as the Earth is from the Sun. 

Nor can the plainneſs of this Demonſtration be eluded by any Evaſion 
whatſoever. For Furſt, if we ſhould admit that there be certain Marks 
ſealed in the Brain on the ſeeing or conſidering, this or that Object 
whereby the Soul would impreſs the Memory thereof upon her more deep. 
ly; the virtue of remembring by this would be in that ſbe had once 
joined ſuch a Thought or Repreſentation with ſuch an Impreſs or Mark 
otherwiſe it would avail nothing. Wherefore the Soul of the World, is 
B ſuppoſe, not having join d ſuch a Repreſentation with this Mark in the 
Brain as ſhe did in A, can remember nothing thereby, - For it is utterly 
unconceivable how any Figuration or Motion whatſcever in the Brair can 
repreſent to the Soul a Perception as perceiv d heretofore, if the Soul her 
ſelf has heretofore had no ſuch Perception. For there can be no Baſis of 
this reflexive and comparative At, but the foregoing Perception of 
which the Soul is ſtill conſcious: Of which ſhe cannot be conſcious, if ſhe 
never perceivd it, Whence it is plain, that theſe ſuppos'd Marks have 
not a capacity in them to impoſe upon the Soul of the World in B, /o as 
to make her conceit ſhe had a Perception of a thing, when indeed ſhe ne- 
ver bad. 

But then again, in the Second place, it is very evident, That the power 
of Memory does not conſiſt in ſuch Marks or Figures in the Brain, nor in 
any Vibration or Motion there, as I tave ſufficiently proved in the fol- 
lowing * Diſcourſe. Which further aſſures us, That Memory is wholly 
in the Soul her ſelf, and that ſhe is the Repoſitory of all the Percepti- 
ons ſhe has had; and that therefore the Soul of the World cannot per- 
ceive her ſelf to have perceived a thing when ſhe has not perceiv'd it. 

And Thirdly and Laſtly, It is hence alſo manifeſt, ¶ mean from Me- 
mory, being ſeated only in the Soul her ſelf, ſhe ating in this, as in 
all other functions, only by virtue of a fit tenour of Spirits, and due tem- 
per of Brain) That the Bedy changing place from A to B, that part ef 


the Soul of the World zz it at B will have the remembrance of ſuch 


things as were never perceiv d in A, and forget, or rather have no know- 
ledge of what the Soul perceivd there ; and that therefore by changing 
place a man may chance 10 become in a moment an excellent Phyſician, 
Mathematician, or the like, or of a ſudden become a Sot, and loſe all bis 
learning; which is the likelier of the two: For the Fruits of that Medi- 
tation aud Study are liſt, when once the Body has left that part of the Soul 
of the World which did thus ſludy and meditate. So impoſſible is it that 


every man ſhould not have a particular Soul of his own. 


Nor can this Error in the Soul of the World, of perceiving ſhe has per- 
ceived when ſhe has not, be argued poſſible in her from tlie adherence of 
that perpetual deem'd miſtake in our Outward Senſes; as that we fee! 4 
pain, ſuppoſe in our finger, or white upen the wall; whenas there is nc: 
ther white in the one, nor pain in the other, but only in our "Is 

er- 
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Percipient which 18 confined within our Brain, For it is apparent if this 


le an Error, yet there is a plain and neceſſary Foundation thereof. © 

For as when we thruſt a Cane againſt the ground, we neceſſarily feel 
different feelings; one when againſt Gravel, another againſt Stone, and 
a third againſt Mud or Earth, and feel them 7 at the diſtance of the 
Cane : Soalſo is it in Colours; the Medium betwixt the Object and the 
Eye being 4s the Cane, and the variety of feelings at the end of the Cane 
like that variety of Colours; of which there is a neceſſary cauſality in 
the variety of the Surfaces of the Objects; which the Common Percipi- 
ent muſt needs perceive, and at ſuch a diſtance as the Medium eng a= 
ges, as it was before in the length of the Cane. So that to perceive ſuch 
differences at that diſtance they are, and where they do cauſally na 15 
not ſo much an Error as a Truth. And there is the ſame reaſon in tickl= 
ings or prickings in ary part of the Body: For it is true that thoſe dif- 
ferences are alſo cauſally there; and therefore our Perception is rightly 
carried thithey : For there is there that harſhneſs and dis-harmony to Na- 
ture, which the Soul cannot perceive but with an harſh and painful per- 
ception, not only by reaſon of her intereſt and vital union with the Body, 
but alſo from the ſpecial nature of the Perception it ſelf. 

So that it ſeems to me an hard Cenſare to ſay the Soul does miſtake in 
theſe Perceptions: and if ſhe do in ſome ſort, yet we can trace the ne- 
ceſſary and determinate Cauſe, and that both ver) palpable and very intel- 
ligible. But for this Error of the Soul of the World perceiving, ſuppoſe 
in B, that ſhe has perceived what notwithſlanding ſhe never percety'd, 
it is a thing quite of another kind, and an entire and undoubted miſtake, 
of which no imaginable Cauſe can be produced that ſhould lead her into 
it. Whence it follows, that ſhe never commits it ; and that therefore the 
reflexive Act of Memory, which does firmly aſſure us of a foregoing 
Perception, (no other Faculty having any power or pretence to evidence the 
contrary,) does neceſſarily infer, That every man has a particular Soul of 
his own, and that ſuch an Univerſal Soul, as the Avenroiſts fancy, will 
not ſalve all Phenomena. | Eh 

And yet I dare ſay, this wild Opinion is more tenable than theirs that 
make nothing but mere Matter in the world. But I thought it worth 
the while with all diligence to confute them both ; the better of them being 
but a more refined kind of Atheiſm, tending to the ſubverſion of all the 
Fundamentals of Religion and Piety among ſt men. 

11. As for the Spirit of Nature, the greateſt exceptions are, That I 
have introduc'd an obſcure Principle for Ignorauce and Sloth to take 
ſanttuary in, and ſo to enervate or foreſlack the uſeful endeavours of cu- 
rious Wits, and hinder that expected progreſs that may be made in the Me- 


chanick Philoſophy ; and this, to aggravate the crime, before a compe- 


tent ſearch be made what the Mechanical powers of Matter can do. 
For what Mechanical ſolutions the preſent or foregoing Ages could not 
light upon, the ſucceeding may; and therefore it is as yet unſeaſonable to 
bring in any ſuch Principle into Natural Philoſophy. . 7 

To which I anſwer, That the Principle we ſpeak of is neither obſcure 
nor unſeaſonable ; nor ſo much introduc d by me, as forced upon me by 


inevitable evidence of Reaſon. That it is no obſcure Principle, the clear Bockg. ch. ia. 
Deſcription ] have given of it in m Treatiſe will make good. Againſt 


which 
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which I know no imaginable exception, unleſs it may ſeem harſh to any one 
that a Subſtance devoid of all ſenſe and perception, ard therefore 
uncapable of premeditated contrivance, ſhould be ſuppos d fit to form the 
Matter into ſuch exquiſite organization. But this can appear no difh. 
culty to him that duly conſiders that what Phantaſme is to our Soul, thax 
Fabrick # to the Spirit of Nature: and that as the & tenour of our Spi- 
rits, (which are but ſubtile Matter) will cauſe the Soul immediately tg 
exert it ſelf into this or that Imagination, zo knowledge or premedit ation 
interceding ; ſo ſuch or ſuch a preparation or prediſpoſition of the Matter 
of the World, will cauſe the Spirit of Nature to fall upon this or that king 
of Fabrication or Organization, z0 perception or conſultation being in- 
ter poſed. 


Thoſe that pretend that the introduction of this Principle is unſeaſon- 


able, I demand of them when they will think it to be ſeaſonable. Fur 


this (imple ſurmiſe, That although all the Mechanical ſolutions of ſome 
Phænomena which have been hitherto offer*d to the world Ye aemonſtrably 
falſe, yet future Azes may light upon what is true; can be held nothin 
elſe. by the judicious, but a pitiful ſubterfuge of fearful Souls, that are 
very loath to let in any ſuch affrightful Notion as an Immaterial or Spi- 
ritual Subſtance into the world, for fear the next ſtep muſt be the ac- 
knowledgment of a God; from whom they would fain hide themſelves by 
this poor and precarious pretence. But I ſay, if the introduction of this 


Principle be not ſeaſonable nom, it will never be ſeaſonable. For that 


admirable Maſter of Mechanicks, Des-Cartes, has improved this way to 
the higheſt, I dare ſay, the Wit of man can reach to, in ſuch Phænomena 
as he has attempted to render the Cauſes f. But how in ſandry paſſages he 


falls ſhort in his account, I have both in the forenamed and following 


Chapter, as alſo elſewhere, taken notice. I will inſtance here only in the 


Fhænomenon of Gravity, wherein I think I have perfettly demonſlrated 
that both He and Mr. Hobbs are quite out of the ſtory, and that the Cauſes 
they aſſign are plainly falſe. And that I have not mentioned the Opinions 


' of others in this way, it was only becauſe I lool d upon them as leſs conſi- 


derable. 
12. But you'll ſay, that though theſe be all miſtalen, yet it does not fol- 


low but that there may ariſe ſome happy Nit that will give a true Me- 


chanical ſolution of this Probleme. But I anſwer, That I have not only 


confuted their Reaſons, but alſo from Mechanical principles granted on 
all ſides, and confirm*d by Experience, demonſtrated that the Deſcent ( ſup- 


poſe) of a Stone, or Bullet, or any ſuch like heavy Body, is enormouſly 


contrary to the Laws of Mechanicks; and that according to them the) 
would neceſſarily, if they lie looſe, recede from the Earth, and be carry 


away out of our ſight into the fartheſt parts of the Air, if ſome Power 


more than Mechanical did not carb that Motion, and force them down- 
wards towards the Earth. So that it is plain that we have not arbitrari- 
ouſly introduc'd a Principle, but that it is forced upon us by the unaenia- 
ble evidence of Demonſtration. From which to ſuſpend our aſſent till fu- 
ture Ages have improved this Mechanical Philoſophy to greater height, 


is as ridiculous, as to doubt of the truth of any one plain and eaſy Demon» 
| [tration in the firſt Book of Euclide, till we have travelled through the 


whole field of that immenſe ſtudy of Mathematicks. 


13. Nor 
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13. Nor laſtly needs the acknowledgment of this Principle to damp out 
endeavours in the ſearch of the Mechanical cauſes of the Phenomena of - 


Nature, but rather make us more cirtumſpect to diſtinguiſh' what is the 
reſult of the mere „ N powers. of Matter and Motion, aud 
what of an Higher Principle. Fr queſtianle ff this ſecure preſumption 
in ſome, That there is nothing but Matter in the world, has em- 
bolden'd them too raſhly to venture on Mechanical ſolutions where they 
would not hold, becauſe they were confident there were no other ſolutions 
to be had but thoſe of this kind. RIM | WP * 

14. Beſides that, to the Rational and Religions there is 4 double Plea- 
ſure to carry them on in this way of Philoſophy * The one from the obſerva- 
tion how = in every thing the concatenation of Mechanical cauſes will 
reach; which will wonderfully pratify their Reaſon : the other from the di- 


ſtinct deprehenſion where they muſt needs break off, as not being able alone 


to reach the Effet; which neceſſarily leads them to a more confirmed diſco- 
very of the Principle we contend for ; namely, the Spirit of, Nature, which 
is the Vicarions power of God upon the Matter, * and the firſt p 
to the abſtruſeſt Myſteries in Natural Theology; which miſt needs highly 
gratify them in point of Religion. ef tins 3 
15. And truly for this very cauſe, I think it is the moſt ſobtr and faith- 
ful advice that can be offered to the Chriſtian World, * that they would en- 
courage the reading of Des-Cartes in all public Schools or Univerſities: 
That the Students of Philoſophy may be throughly exercisd in the juſt ex- 
tent of the Mechanical powers of Matter, how far they will reach, und 
where they fall ſhort. Which will be the beſt aſſiſtance to Religion that 
Reaſon and the Knowledge of Nature can afford. For by this means ſuch 
as are intended to ſerve the Church will be armed betimes with ſufficient 
ſtrength to grapple with their proudeſt Deriaers or Oppoſers. Whenas for 
want of it, we ſee how liable they are to be contemned and born down by 
every bold, though weak, pretender to the Mechanick Philoſophy. 

16. Theſe are the main Paſſages I could any way conceive might be ex- 
cepted againſt in the enſuing Diſcourſe: which yet are ſo innocent and 
firm in themſelves, and ſo advantageouſly circumſtantiated in the places 
where they are found, that I fear the Reader may ſuſpect my judgment 
and diſcretion in putting my ſelf to the trouble of writing, and him of 
reading, ſo long and needleſs a Preface. Which overſight, though it be 
an argument of no great Wit, yet it may be of much Humanity, and 
of an earneſt deſire of doing a publick good without the leaſt offence or diſ- 
ſatisfation to any that are but tolerable Retainers to Reaſon and Ingenu- 
ity. But for thoſe that have bid adieu to both, and meaſure all Lachs 
by their own humourſome fancy, making every thing ridiculous that is not 
ſuitable to their own ignorant conceptions; I think no ſerious man will 


$ 


hold himſelf bound to take notice of their perverſe conſtruttions and miſ- 


repreſentation of things, more than a religious Eremite or devout Pilgrim, 
to heed the ugly mows and grimaces of Apes and Monkies, he may haply 
meet with in his weariſome paſſage through the Wilderneſs, ; 
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On the PREFACE, Set. 3. 


Say thoſe indiſcerpible Particles of Matter have no Figure at all: A. 
1 infinite GreatneſS hath no figure, ſo, &c. Againſt this place four 
things are objected. Firſt, That even infinite Littleneſs, ſeeing it 
is extended, and yet not in inſinitum, muſt have ſome bounds unto 
its Extenſion : but theſe Bounds to its Extenſion muſt neceſſarily 
be figure. Secondly, That theſe indiſcerpible Particles, unleſs they 
be mere mathematical Points, cannot be infinitely little ; becauſe 


we ſtill conceive thoſe that are leſs, and acknowledge 'em even yet 


to be intelleQually diviſible. Thzraly, If they were infinitely little, 
there would be need of an infinite number to conſtitute a Body of 


this or that Bigneſs; from whence Bodies would both conſiſt of 


Atoms, or Parts that are indivifible, and yet at the ſame time 


would be diviſible iz izfizitum : which would be a wonderful fort 
of reconciling thoſe two fo contrary Opinions. Fourthly, and laſtly, 

Since theſe indiſcerpible Particles are ſaid to have an eſſential Extenſion 
only, not ſuch as is integral, viz. an Extenſion that is not greater 
than what is neceſſary to preſerve Being, leſt they ſhould ceaſe to 
be Matter, or at all to exiſt; and ſince all Extenſion may be con- 
ceiv'd as diviſible, and God as able to do whatever we can thus 
conceive : it is here query'd, if God ſhould divide one of theſe Par- 


| ticles, whether there would from thence follow an Annihilation of 


that particle of Matter or not? For it ſeems to be abſurd, that mere 
Diviſion ſhould annihilate Matter; and, unleſs it be annihilated, 


it is manifeſt, that the ſaid Extenſion was not eſſential only, ſince 


it can ſubſiſt under a leſs. And truly the Subtilty of theſe Objecti- 
ons is very pretty; but that they are not ſolid, I hope from my 
Anſwers will be very evident. = ” ores 
To the Fizft therefore I anſwer thus: ?Tis deny'd that every ma- 
terial Extenſion that is bounded hath figure; but only ſuch as is 
integral: but for that which is only eſſeztially extended, 'tis mani- 
feſt that it cannot be fgur' d; ſince it can be neither gibboſe nor 
plain, neither a Globe nor a Cube, but equally all of them; and 
by conſequence no one at all of all the Bodies that are figur'd ol 


whatſoever kind: as in like manner neither can infinite Greatneſs 
be referr*d to any ſort of figur'd Bodies. 


0 
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To the Second, That 'tis as much as if you ſhould object, that a 
Thing, unleſs it be reduc'd to nothing, cannot be. infinitely little: 
for as to mathematical Points, I abſolutely conſider them as NVon- 
entities, or as negative Terms: but the intellectual diviſibility in theſe 
indiſcerpible Particles doth not at all argue, that they can in reality 


be made yet leſs; for neither doth this intellectual Diviſibility, tho? 


it ſuppoſeth Extenſion, ſuppoſe always real Diviſibility. 

To the Third, It doth not at all follow, becauſe they are infinitely 
little, that therefore there is need of an infinite Number of them for 
the conſtituting of any Body: for in this only conſiſts an infinite real 
littleneſs, that it is fo little that it cannot poſſibly be leſs; and hath 
put off all manner of determinate figure by the means of its littleneſs ; 
as a Body infinitely great through its Immenſity: but I deny that 
there is need of infinite Diviſions to reduce any Portion of Matter 
unto this ſtate; but contend that God is able to do it by finite ones. 

And now to the Laſt I anſwer briefly thus: After God hath fo diſ- 
ſolved Matter as that it is divided into theſe indiſcerpible Particles, it 
is plainly repugnant that any of them ſhould, from any whomſoever, 
be farther divided : God indeed can annihilate them ; but he can by 
no means divide them, ſince he hath already divided em as long as 
it was poſhble for them really to be divided: and that intellectual Di- 


viſibility doth not always ſuppoſe that which is real, I have noted 


above. ROE 7 
And of Matter, or at leaſt of Space, &c. Well is this Correction ad- 
ded: neither is it ſo likely that Matter is infinite; as I have, with 
ſufficient clearneſs, prov'd in my Euchirid. Metaphyſicum, ch. 10. ; 
Sect. 6. For Ariſtotle their great Oracle is utterly ſilent in this Matter, 
&c. Truly he very rarely, and alſo very obſcurely, intimates the Ex- 
iſtence of any Demons or Genii. There are two principal Places that 
I have mention'd, the one in my Preface to the Philoſophical Collections, 
Sect. 7. the other in my Enthaſiaſmus Triumphatus, Sect. 5 7. As to 
which let the Reader himſelf judge, how very little they make for 
the evincing of the Doctrine of Spirits in Ariſtotle, unleſs we ſhall in- 
terpret him very favourably. I have done that way what I could in 
that ſecond Place; nor yet can I greatly fatisfy my ſelf in it. 

Such purely incorporeal Eſſences beeng incapable of Impreſſion from cor po- 
real Objects, &c. And conſequently ſince neither by virtue of the pre- 
eminency of their Beings, they can contain all their Ideas, with the 
Scenes of variation they afford ; nor is there any ſuch cloſe connexion 
between them as there is with God the Creator of all things, all thoſe 


mult of neceſſity eſcape their knowledge. 
Sect. 7. We are prone many times to ſuſpect them to be too eaſy to be 
true, &c. Which is the cauſe alſo, why with ſome, that Demonſtra- 
tion for the Exiſtence of God, fetch'd from his Idea, is ſuſpected of 
Falſity; (whenas indeed nothing is ſolider) namely, becauſe it doth 
the Buſineſs ſo very eaſily ; and ſeems fo ſuddenly and fo unexpected- 
ly, as it were, to ſeize the Mind, and to force its A ſſent. | 
Becauſe it is now made ſo clearly intelligible, &c. viz, the poſſible Idea 


of an incorporeal Subſtance, or of a particular Spirit; , which yet I 


only affirm to be ſuch as is poſſible ; - I more at large declare in this 


n very 
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- very Section. But what in general is the true Idea of a Spirit, or 


of an incorporeal Subſtance, I have diſtinctly enough ſhewn in my 
Enchirid. Metaphyſ. And what is that more particularly of our own 
Sous, I ſhall ſhortly, in my Scholia upon this Treatiſe, more accurate. 
ly ſhew. 
l Sect. 13. What is the reſult of the mere mechanical Powers of Mutter 
and Motion, & o. Not that there is any entire Phznomenon conſiſting 
merely of mechanical Cauſes, but becauſe in every one almoſt there 
is that which, fo far as it concerns its own Nature, is merely mecha- 
nical : as the figure of the ſaline Particles wherewith they bite, Cc. 
Set. 14. And the firſt ſtep to the abſtruſeſt Myſteries in Natural Theo. 
logy, &c. For from hence we certainly know God not only to be, 
but that he is alſo immaterial : and by this Creation of the immate- 


rial external Word, (the Spirit of Nature I mean) we the more eaſil 


underſtand the eternal Generation of that izward Mord, which is call'd 
the Logos : and by the natural operation of this Spirit of Nature upon 
the Matter of the World, the Operation of the Holy Spirit of God 
upon the divine World, or upon the divine Element in the vehicles of 
holy Souls and Angels. 5 SHED 

Sect. 15. That they would encourage the reading of Des-Cartes in all 
public Schools or Univerſities, &c. Namely, fo it be done with that 
Faithfulneſs and Care, that his mechanick Philoſophy may be clearly 
and entirely underſtood. For they that ſo underſtand it, will mot 
undoubtedly be ſenſible of its notorious Defects; and that in order 
to the explicating of the Phenomena of Nature, *tis neceſſary that a- 
nother Principle be calPd in beſides Matter, and mere mechanical 
Motion. But if through a certain lazy and ſtupid admiration of ſo 
eminent a Philoſopher, bis writings be recommended only to the Youth 
of the Univerſities, 'or but lightly read to *em, they will contribute 
more to Atheiſm, and the Contempt of Religion, than to any ſolid 
knowledge of God or Nature. See Pref. to my Enuchirid. Ethic. Sect. 
17, 18, 19, &c. to the very End of the whole. | 
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1. The Uſefulneſs of this preſent Speculation for the underſtanding of Pro- 
vidence, and the management f our lives for our greateſt Happineſs ; 
2. For the moderate bearing the death and diſaſters of our Friends; 
3. For the begetting true Magnanimity in us, 4. and Peace and J. ranquil- 
ty of Mind. 5. That ſo weighty a Theory is not to be handled perfun- 

ctorily. 


F all the Speculations the Soul of man can entertain her 
ſelf withal, there is none of greater moment, or of 
cloſer concernment to her, than this of her own In- 
mortality, and Independence on this Terreſtrial Body. For 
hereby not only the intricacies and perplexities of 
Providence are made more eaſy and ſmooth to her, and {he becomes able, 
by unravelling this clue from end to end, to paſs and repaſs fate through 
this Labyrinth, wherein many both anxious and careleſs Spirits have loſt 
themſelves ; but alſo (which touches her own intereſt more particu- 
larly) being once raiſed into the knowledge and belief of ſo weighty 
a Concluſion, ſhe may view from this Proſpect the moſt certain and 
moſt compendious way to her own Happineſs; which is the bearing a 
very moderate Affection to whatever tempts her, during the time of 
this her Pilgrimage, and a careful preparing of her ſelf for her fu- 
ture condition, by ſuch Noble actions and Heroical qualifications of 
Mind, as ſhall render her moſt welcome to her own Country. 

2. Which Belief and Purpoſe of hers will put her in an utter 1n- 
capacity of either exvying the life or ſucceſſes of her moſt imbitter'd 
Enemies, or of over-lamenting the death or misfortunes of her deareſt 
Friends; ſhe having no Friends but ſuch as are Friends to God and 
5 8 Virtue, 
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Virtue, and whoſe Afflictions will prove advantages for their future 
Ne and their departure hence a paſſage to preſent poſſeſſion 
thereof. | 


3. Wherefore being fully grounded and rooted in this ſo concern- 


ing a Perſwaſion, ſhe is freed from all poor and abject thoughts and 


defigns; and as little admires him that gets the moſt of this World, 


be it by Induſtry, Fortune, or Policy, as a diſcreet and ſerious man 


does the ſpoils of School-boys ; it being very inconſiderable to him 


who got the victory at Cocks or Cob-nut, or whoſe bag returned 
home the fulleſt ſtuffed with Counters or Cherry-ſtones. 
4. She has therefore no emulation, unleſs it be of doing good, and 


_ of out-ſtripping, if it were poſſible, the nobleſt examples of either 


the preſent or paſt Ages; nor any conteſt, unleſs it be with her ſelf 
that ſhe has made no greater proficiency towards the {cope ſhe aims 


at: and aiming at nothing but what is not in the power of men to 


confer upon her, with courage ſhe ſers upon the main work; and 


being ſtill more faithful to her ſelf, and to that = 1 that aſſiſts her, 


at laſt taſts the fr/# fruits of her future Harveſt, and does more 


than preſage that great Happineſs that is accrewing to her. And ſo 


quit from the troubles and anxieties of this preſent world, ſays in it 


with Tranquillity and Content, and at laſt leaves it with Joy. 


The Knowledge therefore and belief of the Immortality of the Soul 


being of ſo grand Importance, we are engaged more carefully and 


punctually to handle this ſo weighty a Theory: which will not be 


performed by multiplying of words, but by a more frugal uſe of 
them; letting nothing fall from our pen, but what makes cloſely to 


the matter, nor omitting any thing material for the evincing the _ 


truth thereof. 
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CHAP. I. 


1. That the Soul's Immortality is demonſtrable, by the Authors method, 


to all but mere Scepticks. 2. An Illuſtration of his Firſt Axiome. 3. A 
Confirmation and example of the Second. 4. An explication of the Third. 
5. An explication and proof of the Fourth. 6. A proof of the Fifth. 
7. Of the Sixth. 8. Au example of the Seventh. 9. A confirmation of 

| the truth of the Eighth. 10. A demonſtration and example of the 
Ninth. 11. Penetrability the immediate Property of Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance. 12. As alſo Indiſcerpibility. 13. A proof and illuſtration of 


the Tenth Axiome. 


. ND to ſtop all Creep-holes, and to leave no place for the 


ſubterfuges and evaſions of confus'd and cavilling ſpirits, 1 
ſhall prefix ſome few Axiomes of that plainneſs and evidence, that no 
man in his wits but will be aſham'd to deny them, if he will ad- 


mit any thing at all to be true. But as for perfect Scepriciſm, it is 2 


diſeaſe incurable, and a thing rather to be pitied or laugh'd at, than 


ſeriouſly oppoſed. For when a man is fo fugitive and unſettled, on 


* 
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he will not Rand to the verdict of his own Faculties, one can no 
more faſten any thing upon ùim, than he can write in the water, or 
tie knots of the wind. But for thoſe that are not in ſuch a ſtrange 
defpondency, but that they think they know ſomething” alfeady, and 
may learn more, I do not doubt, hut by a ſeaſonable recourſe to theſe 
few Rules, with others T ſhall ſet down in their due place, that they 
will be perſwaded, if not forced, to reckon thir Truth, of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, amongſt ſuch as muſt needs appear undeniable to 
thoſe that ha ve parts and leiſure enough accurately to examine, and 
throughly to underſtand what IT have here written for the demonſt ra- 
tion thereof. | | 


What ever things are in theyiſel ves, they are nothing to us, but ſo far forth 
A they become known to our Faculties or Copnirzue powers.” 
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HIS Axiome Is, lain of it ſelf, at the very firſt propoſal. 
For as nothing, fbr example, can concern the Vive faculty, 


7 


Cognitive powers in general, but bo far forth as it is cognoſcible. 
AX TOM E II. 


* 

Mhulſor ver is unknown to 445, or is known but as merely poſſible, is not to 
move u, or determine us any way, or make us undetermined; but we are 
0 reſt in the, preſent light and plain determination of our own Faculties. 
3. T EIsS is an evident Conſectary from the foregoing Axiome. 
I For the Exiſtence of that that is merely poſſible is utterly un- 
known to us to be, and therefore is to have no weight againſt any 


Concluſion, unleſs we will condemn, our ſelves to eternal Scepticiſm. <9 2 
As for example. If, after 4 man has argued for 4 God and Providence, gh 


from. the wiſe contrivance in the frame of all the Bodies of n * 
upon eatth, one ſhould reply, That there may be, for all this, Animals 
in Saturn, Jupiter, or ſome other of the Planets, of very inept fabricks ; 
Horſes, ſuppoſe, and other Creatures, with only orfe Eye, and one 
Ear, (and that both on a fide, the Eye placed alſo where the Ear 
ſhould be,) and with only three Legs; Bulls and Rams with horns on 
their backs, and ſuch like: Such allegations as theſe, according to 
this Axiome, are to be held of no force at all for the eneryating the 


Concluſion. Rug 3 ” 
1 P ͤ IH | 
All our Faculties have not a right of ſuffrage for determining of Truth, but 
only Common Notions, External Senſe, and evident and undeniable De- 
ductions of Reaſon. he R 


4. D Common Notions I underſtand whatever is Noematicall true, 
Fg that is to ſay, true at firſt ſight to all men in their wits, 
upon a clear perception of the Terms, without any further diſcourſe 
i „ or 
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or reaſoning. (* From External Senſe I exclude not Memory, as it is a 
faithful Regiſter thereof.) And by andeniable Deduction of Reaſon, | 
mean ſuch a collection of one Truth from another, that no man can 
_ diſcover any looſeneſs or diſ-jointedneſs in the cohefion of the Ar. 


gument. 
AXIOME IV. 


What is not conſonant to all or ſome of theſe, is mere Fancy, and i of no 
moment for the evincing of Truth or Falſehood, by either it's Vigour or 
Perplextiventſs. TS 


5. 1 Say mere Fancy, in Counter diſtinction to ſuch Repreſentations 
as, although they be not the pure Impreſſes of ſome real Ob- 
je, yet are made by Rational deduction from them, or from Common 
Notions, or from both. Thoſe Repreſentations that are not framed 
upon ſuch grounds, I call mere Fancies ; which are of no value at all 
in determining of Truth. For if Vigour of Fancy will argue a thin 
true, then all the dreams of mad- men muſt go for Oracles : and if 


See Antidote, the Perplexiveneſs of Imagination may hinder aſſent, we muſt not be- 
Book 1.ch-4. lieve Mathematical demonſtration, and the 16th Propoſition of the 


16 of Euclide will be confidently concluded to contain a contra- 
diction. | CORY | 
AX 10 M E V. 


Whatever is clear to any one of theſe Three Faculties, is to be held undoubt- 
edly true, the other having nothing to evidence to the contrary. 


6. R elſe a man ſhall not be aſſured of any ſenſible Object that 

he meets with, nor can give firm aſſent ro ſuch Truths as 

theſe, It is zmpoſſible the ſame thing ſhould be, and not be, at once; What- 
ever is, is either finite, or infinite; and the like. 


AXIOME VI. 


What is rejected by one, none of the other Faculties giving evidence for it, 

ought to go for a Falſhood. : 

7. R elſe a man may let paſs ſuch Impoſſibilities as theſe for 
Truth, or doubt whether they be not true or no, viz. The 

part is greater than the whole; There is ſomething that is either finite nor 

infinite ; Socrates is inviſible; and the like. | 


AXIOME VI. 


What is plainly and manifeſtly concluded, ought to be held undeniable, when 
no Difficulties are alledged againſt it, but ſuch as are acknowledged to be 
found in other Concluſions held by all men undeniably true. 


8. A S for example, ſuppoſe one ſhould conclude, That there may be 
Y Iifinite Matter, or * That there is Infinite Space, by very rational 


arguments; and that it were objected only, That then the Terth Part, 
; 0 
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of that Matter would be Infinite; it being moſt certain, That there 


is Infinite Duration of ſomething or other in the world, and that th 


Tenth part of this Duration is Infinite; it is no enervating at all of the 
former Concluſion, it being incumbred with no greater incongruity 
than is acknowledged to conſiſt with an undeniable Truth. 


AXIOM E VIII. 


The Subject, or naked Eſſence or Subſtance of 4 thing, is utterly unconceiv- 
| alle to any of our Faculties. | 


9. OR the evidencing of this Truth, there needs nothing more 
than a ſilent appeal to a man's own Mind, if he do not find 


it ſo; and that if he take away all Aptitudes, Operations, Properties, and 


Modifications from a Subject, that his conception thereof * yaniſhes 
into nothing, but into the Idea of a mere VUndiverſificated Subſtance ; 
ſo that one Subſtance is not then diſtinguiſhable from another, but 


only from Accidents or Modes, to which properly belongs no ſubſiſt- 


AXIOME XX. 


There are ſome Properties, Powers, and Operations, tmmediately appertainin 
to a thing, of which no reaſons can be given, nor ought to be e 
nor the Way or Manner of the coheſion of the Attribute with the Subject 

can bãi any means be fancy d or imagined. | 


10. FH E evidence of this Axiome appears from the former. For 

if the ngted ſubſtance of a Thing be ſo utterly unconceivable; 
there can be nothing deprehended there to be a connexion betwixt 
it and its firſt Properties. Such is Actual Diviſibility and Impenetrability 


in Matter. By Actual Dooney I underſtand Diſcerpibility, groſs tear- 


ing or cutting one part from another. Theſe are Immediate Proper- 
ties of Matter; but why they ſhould be there, rather than in any o- 
ther Subject, no man can pretend to give, or with any credit ask, 
the Reaſon. For Immediate Attributes are indemonſtrable, otherwiſe 


they would not be Immediate. F 


11, So the Immediate Properties of wig or Immaterial Subſtance, | 


are Penetrabilit) and Indiſcerpibility. The neceſſary coheſion of which 


Attributes with the Subject, is as little demonſtrable as the former. 


For ſuppoſing that, which I cannot but aſſert, to be evidently true, 


That there is no Subſtance but it has in ſome ſort or other the Three 
dimenſions ; This Subſtance, which we call Matter, might as well have 


been penetrable as impenetrable, and yet have been Subſtance : But 
now that it does fo certainly and irreſiſtibly keep one part of it ſelf 
from penetrating another, it is ſo, we know not why. For there is 
no neceſſary connexion diſcernible betwixt Sabſtance with three dimen- 
ſions, and Impenetrability, For what ſome alledge that it implies a 


contradiction, that Extended Subſtance ſhould run one part into . 
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| 55 ſo part of the Extenſion, and conſequently of the Sab ſtance, would 
e loſt; this, J ſay, (if nearly look'd into) is of no force. For the 
Subſtance is no more loſt in this caſe, than when a' ſtring is doubled 
and redoubled, or a piece of wax reduced from a long figure to a 
round: The dimenſion of Longitude is in ſome part loft, but without 
detriment to the Sl ſtance of the Wax. In like manner when one 
part of an Extended Subſtance runs into another, ſomething both of 
Longitude, Latitude, and Profundity, may be loſt, and yet all the $44. 
ſtance may be there ſtill; as well as Longitude Joſt in the other caſe 
without any loſs of the Subſtance. ; 15 a 
And as what was loſt in Longitude was gotten in Latitude or Pro. 
fandity before; ſo what is loſt here in all, or any of the two di- 
menſions, is kept fate in Eſſential Spifſitude: For fo T will call this 
Mode or Property of a Sabſtance, that is able to receive one part of it 
into another. Which fourth Mode is as eaſy and familiar to my Un- 
derſtanding, as that of the Three dimenſions to my Senſe or Phancy. 
For I mean nothing elſe by Spiſ/itude, but the redoubling or contraQ- 
ing of Subſtance into leſs 4pace than it does ſometimes occupy. * And 
Analagous to this is the lying of two Subſtances of ſeveral kinds in 
the ſame place at once. IS 
To both theſe may be apply*d the terms of Reduplication and Sa- 
turation: * The formgr, when = or Subſtance 1s but once re- 
doubled into it ſelf, or into another; the latter, when fo oft, that it 
will not eaſily admit any thing more. And that more Exteſions 
than one may be commenſurate, at the fame time, to the ſame Place, 
is plain, in that Motion is coextended with the Subject wheren it is, 
and both with Space. And Motion is not nothing; wherefore two 
things may commenſurate to one Space at once. 4 3 
12. Now then Extended Subſtance (and all Subſtances are extended) 
being of it ſelf indifferent to Penetrability or Impezetrability, and we 
finding one kind of Subſtance ſo impenetrable, that one part will not 
enter at all into another, which, with as much reaſon, we might ex- 
pe& to find ſo irreſiſtibly united one part with another, that nothing 
in the world could diſſever them: (For this Indiſcerpibility has as good 
a connexion with Subſtance as Impenetrability has, they neither falling 
under the cognoſcence of Reaſon, or Demonſtration, but being ame- 
_ diate Attributes of ſuch a Subject. For a man can no more argue 
from the Extenſion of Subſtance, that it is Diſcerpible, than that it is 
Penetrable; there being as good a capacity in Extenſion for Penetra- 
tion as Diſcerption) T conceive, I ſay, from hence we may . eaſily 
admit, that ſome Subſtance may be of it ſelf Indiſcerpible, as well 
as others Impenetrable; and that as there is one kind of Sabſpance, which 
of its own nature is Impezetrable and Diſcerpible, ſo there may be ano- 
ther Iadiſcerpible and Penetrable. Neither of which a man can give any 
other account of, than that they have the immediate Properties of ſuch 


a Subject. 8 
AXIOME 
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AXIOME x. Fr. 


The diſcovery of ſome Power, Property, or Operation, incompetible to one Sub- 
git. is an infallible argument of the Exiſtence of ſome other to which it 
of be competible. | 


13. S when Pythagoras was ſpoken unto by the River Neſſus, _— de 
| when he fed over it; and a Tree, by the Command Rf * 
Theſpeſton the chief of the Gymnoſophiſts, ſaluted Apollonius in a diſtinct Phuoſtrat. de 
and articulate voice, but ſmall as a woman's: it is evident, I ſay, That v Apolon. 
there was ſomething there that was neither River nor Tree, to which“ hs 
theſe ſalutations muſt be attributed, no Tree nor River having any Fa- 


culty of Reaſon nor Speech. 


8 
On CHAP. II. ScR. 4. 


T7ROM external Senſe J exclude not Memory, &c. No, nor Hiſtory 
indeed fo far forth as it ſhall appear to Reaſon to be certainly 


true. 
Sect. 8. ThaFthere is infinite Duration of ſomething or other, &c. When 

I wrote this, I ſuſpect I had nat wholly put off that Opinion, that 
all Duration is ſucceſſive; which I now believe to be falſe; and 
have demonſtrated it ſufficiently in my Enchirid. Metaphyſ. Space it- 
ſelf therefore, whatever it be, would be a more convenient Example, 
if no one could bring any objections againſt infinite Matter, but what 
would hold againſt Space, c. But that Matter is really finite, I have 
demonſtrated again by all the Arguments I could in the faid Exchirid. 
Sed. 9. Vaniſhes into nothing but into the Idea of a mere undiverſiſicated 
Subſtance. Thoſe that will from hence gather, that the Subſtance both 
of Body and Spirit is the ſame, their Properties laid aſide, Diſcerpibility, 
ſuppoſe, and Indzcerpibility ; Impenetrability and Penetrability, do it very 
unskilfully and abſürdly: for the genuine ſenſe of the Place is this; 
That we can have no full or diſtinct Idea of any ſpecifick Subſtance ; 
namely, of the very Subſtance it felt, all its Properties ſet aſide: tho? 
with certain reaſon we collect, that where ſuch a Diverſity, or rather 
contrariety of Properties is found, and this permanent and eſſential, 
there muſt be a diſtin Eſſence for the Ground of thoſe Properties; 
tho? we are not able to form any diſtinct Idea of that Subject of 
them. So that none, unleſs they be extremely ſtupid, will ever 

doubt, that if any Subject exiſt of it felt penetrable and indiſcerpible, 
but that the very Subſtance it ſelf from whence theſe Properties ariſe, 
is ſpecifically diſtin& from a corporeal Subſtance; (as by many, and 
thoſe evincible Arguments I have demonſtrated in my writings) and 

that this Subſtance is penetrable and indiſcerpible, as being immediately 
and ſpecifically oppoſite unto Body. Which I would have W as 
. ; poken 
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ſpoken by way of Anſwer to the Cavillings of that miſerable ſort of 
Philoſopher J. W. in his Defence of Witches, ch. 10. than which I ne- 
ver ſtumbled upon any thing more ignorant or contemptible. 

Sect. 11. The former, when Eſſence or Subſtance is but once redoubled into 
it ſelf, or into another, &c. This I would not have here fo underſtood 
as if by Reduplication I meant only Duplication ; or Subſtance only 
once drawn into Subſtance ; but Duplication ſeveral times repeated: 
ſo it be not to ſuch a degree, that Subſtance will no longer admit 
Subſtance ; for then it is to be call'd Saturation; but Reduplication 
from the very firſt Duplication even unto this Sataration. From 
hence it is, I ſay, that when a Subſtance is but once doubled into it 
ſelf, or into another, it is to be call'd Reduplication. 


— — — 


GHA FP. Ml 


1. The general Notions of Body and Spirit. 2. That the Notion of Spirit 
is altogether as intelligible as that of Body. 3. Whether there be any 
Subſtance, of a mixt nature, betwixt Body and Spirit. | 


1. H E greateſt and groſſeſt Obſtacle to the belief of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, is that confident opinion in ſome, as if the 

very notion of 4 Spirit were a piece of Non-ſenſe, aii perfect incon- 
gruity in the conception thereof. Wherefore to proceed by degrees 
to our main deſign, and to lay our Foundation low and ſure, we 
will in the firſt place expoſe to view the genuine notion of 4 Spirit, 
in the general acceptation thereof; and afterwards of ſeveral kinas of 
Spirits : that it may appear to all, how unjuſt that cavil is againſt In- 
corporeal Subſtances, as if they were mere Impoſſibilities and contradi- 
ctious Inconſiſtencies. I will define therefore a Spirit in general thus, 
* A ſubſtance penetrable and indiſcerpible. The fitneſs of which Defi- 
nition will be better underſtood, if we divide Subſtance in general 
into theſe firſt kinds, viz. Body and Spirit, and then define Body to be 
A Subſtance impenetrable and diſcerpible. Whence the contrary kind to 

this is fitly defined, A Subſtance penetrable and indiſcerpible. 

2, Now Lappeal to any man that can ſet aſide prejudice, and has 

the free uſe of his Faculties, whether every term in the Definition of 

a Spirit be not as intelligible and congruous to Reaſon, as in that of 

a Body. For the preciſe Notion of Subſtance is the fame in both, in 

which, I conceive, is compris'd Extenſion and Activity, either connate 

or communicated. For Matter it ſelf once moved, can move other 

Matter. And it is as eaſy to underſtand what Penetrable is as Impexe- 

trable, and what Indiſcerpible as Diſcerpible; and Penetrability and In— 
aiſcerpibiliry being as immediate to Spirit, as Impenetrabiliry and Diſcer- 

pibility to Bod), there is as much reaſon to be given for the Attributes 
of the one as the other, by Axiome 9. And Subſtance, in its preciſe 
notion, including no more of Impexetrability than Tnar/cerpibility, WE 

may as well wonder how one kind of Subſtance can fq firmly and 


irreſiſtibly keep out another Subſtance, (as Matter, for example, 1 
| | the 
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the parts of Matter) as that the parts of another Subſtance hold ſo faſt 
together, that they are by no means Diſcerpible, as we have already 
intimated, And therefore this holding out in one being as difficult a 
buſineſs to conceive, as the holding together in the other, this can be 
no prejudice to the notion of a Spirit. For there may be very faſt uni- 
on where we cannot at all imagine the cauſe thereof, as in ſuch Bodies 
which are exceeding hard, where no man can fancy what holds the 
parts together ſo ſtrongly; and there being no greater difficulty here, 
than that a man cannot imagine what holds the parts of a Syirit to- 

ether, it will follow, by Axiome 7. that the Notion of a Spirit is 
not to be excepted againſt as àn incongruous notion, but is to be ad- 
mitted for the notion of a thing that may really exiſt, 

It may be doubted, whether there may not be Eſſences of a 
middle condition betwixt theſe Corporeal and Incorporeal Subſtances we 
have deſcribed, and that of two ſorts, the one Im penetrable and Indi- 
zerpible, the other Penetrable and Diſcerpible, But concerning the firſt, 
if Impenetrability be underſtood in reference to Matter, it is plain there 
can be no ſuch Eſſence in the world; and in reference to its own 
parts, though it may then look like a poſſible Idea in it ſelf, yet 
there are no footſteps of the exiſtence thereof in Nature, the Souls of 
men and Dzmons implying contradiction and dilatation in them. 

As for the latter, it has no privilege tor any thing more than Mat- 
ter it ſelf has, or ſome Mode of Matter. For it being Diſcerpible, it 
is plain, its union is by Juxtapoſition of parts, and the more pene- 
trable, the leſs likely to convey Senſe and Motion to any diſtance. 
Beſides the ridiculous ſequel of this ſuppoſition, * that will fill the 
Univerſe with an infinite number of ſhreds and rags of Souls and 
Spirits, never to be reduc'd again to any uſe or order. And laſtly, 
the proper Notion of a Subſtance Incorporeal, fully counter-diſtin& to 
a Corporeal Subſtance, neceſſarily including in it fo ſtrong and indiſ- 
ſoluble union of parts, that it is utterly Iadiſcerpible, whenas yet for 
all that, in this general notion thereof, neither Sezſe nor Cagitation 
is imply'd, it is moſt rational to conceive, that that Subſtance, wherein 
they are, muſt aſſuredly be Incorporeal in the ſtricteſt Signification ; 
the nature of Cogitation, and communion of Senſe, arguing a more per- 
fett degree of union, than is in mere Jrdiſcerpibility of parts. 

But all this Scrupuloſity might have been faved ; for I confidently 
promiſe my ſelf, that there are none fo perverſly given to tergi- 
verſations and ſubterfuges, but that they will acknowledge, where- 
ever I can prove, that there is 4 Subſt ance diſtinit from Body or Matter, 


twat it is in the moſt full and proper ſenſe Incorporeal. 


OT ES 


On CHAP. III. Sect. 1. 
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Subſtance Penetrable and Indiſcerpible, &c. None of thoſe that at- 

: tribute Impenetrability of Parts to Matter, if they be but found 
in their Wits, can deny this our Definition of Spirit: but for thoſe 
: e . 
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that think the ſpeczes intentionales, or the Images in Glaſſes, to be indi. 
ſcerpible Bodies, they ſtand more in need of Hellebore than an Anſwer 
as Perſons that dote plainly, and lie under very ſtrange Hallucinati. 
ons: Since then all corporeal Subſtance is impenetrable and diſcerpible 
it neceſſarily follows, that ſuch a Subſtance as is penetrable and indif. 
cerpible, is a Subſtance incorporeal, that is, a Spirit. Who, unleſs his 
Brain be very plumbeous or ſtupid, muſt not ſee theſe things; or, un- 
leſs his forehead be very hard, will offer to deny them? 

That is ſomewhat more skilfully urged of thoſe, who aſſign a Pe. 
netrability of Parts to Matter: for, if that were true, then I confeſs 
our Definition of a Spirit would be weaken' d: but there are very 
few Philoſophers now a-days of the better ſort that explode not the 
old Ariſtotelean Account of Condenſation and Rarefattion : they almoſt 
all hold unanimouſly the Carteſian. And indeed that moſt learned 
Phyſician Johannes Baptiſta Van-Helmont, in his Diſcourſe concernin 
Materials that are Injected, doth confeſs ingenuouſly, that the Pene- 
tration of Bodies is not to be effected by any humane Art or Strength: 
but whereas he pleads, that it may be effected either by the force 
of Nature in its ſeminal Operations, and in its Tranſmiſſions of Things 
injected; or by ſuch as is magical or diabolical, none of the Examples 
that he produceth, though they ſhould be allow'd to be true, ſeem 
to me ſufficiently to evince it. For as to thoſe things which are too 
big for the Paſſage of the Jaws or Fundament, of which fort was 
that wooden Horſe, and piece of the braff Gun; I doubt not but to af- 
firm with Mierus in the like caſes, that they were the Mockeries of 


' DP#mons; and only ſeem'd to be real through their Arts. The fame 


I alfo think of that Ox Hide as big as the Palm of one Hand, that, 
according to the Confeſſion of a Witch, (burnt afterwards at Bruges) 
was injected through the Skin while whole, viz. that it was præſti- 
giouſly injected by the Dzmon, while the Impoſtume was opening, 
not through the found or whole Skin before the Impoſtume was 
made or opened : or that it was ſome gathering together in the Im- 
poſtume, reſembling very much an Ox's Hide; and bred there by 
the Archeus of the Univerſe, or by the Man's own, or both of them 


together; the univerſal Archeus, or Spirit of Mature, being excited 


firſt by the magical ſort of force in ſome Imagination into that vital 
or ſeminal Idea; as is common in the Signatures of Women with 
Child : for there is that magical virtue here of the big Perſon's Ima- 
gination, that it forceth the Spirit of Nature to join with it. But that 
ſome wicked old Hag, whoſe Soul is fo entirely ſunk into this earth- 
ly Body, ſhould be endued with that Power of Imagination, as to be 


able at a diſtance, and at will, to excite theſe vital Ideas in the Spirit 


of Nature, ſeems to me not at all improbable. However, it is more 
likely to be done by the help of the Devil, who is preſent both as to 
Fact and Imagination; and may tranſmit inſenſibly through the Pores 
of the Skin ſome ſubtil /eminal Matter, that he knows how to pre- 
pare, from whence ſuch monſtrous Appearances may ariſe, So little 
neceſſary is it, that that Hide ſhould ever penetrate the whole or un- 
broken Skin. | = 15 

U 
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But as to the Penetration of ſuch ijected Solras as by chance only, 
and no evil art, are from the Mouth thrown into the Body ; for what 
concerns, I ſay, the Penetration of theſe through the Stomach, In- 
teſtines, Womb, Caul, Paunch, Sides, and Bladder, that is to fay, 
through theſe Membranes, (the Membranes being not in the- leaſt 


hurt, but remaining whole and entire at the ſame time) I wx lien 


that there is any ſuch thing done; but that it is effected throug 
Holes, or Paſſages that are made by the help of the Plajtick of the 
Body, or of the Spirit of Nature, and not by any mechanical Power; 
after ſome ſuch manner as an Egg is tranſmitted from its Place, as 
through a ſort of Tunnil into the Out-let of the Womb; bating that 
here there is a very little Paſſage for it; but in the other caſe there 
is none at all, but what is occaſionally made by the Spirit of Nature: 
In the doing of which, ſince it plainly proceeds in its own way and 
pace, by its plaſtical and alſo ſanative virtue, it ſtill timely heals 
what it had any way broken; as in the caſe of thoſe Fiſh-ſhells that 
are tranſmitted to the Fœtus through the Womb: Which is abun- 
dantly more credible, than that it ſhould be done by any Penetration 
of Dimenſions. And what Deſire or Joy doth in a Woman with Child, 
the ſame may Grief and-Anxiety perform in almoſt all the other In- 
ſtances that Helmont produceth. So the Head, the Hand, and the 
Arm, that in three Fætus's, through the ſtrength of Imagination in their 
Mothers moſt horribly affrighted, were taken off wholly, and ap- 
peared not in the leaſt at their Birth, prove not the Penetration of 
Dimenſions, but the Comminution only, or Diſſolution of the faid 
Parts into ſubtile and inviſible Matter, through the Force of the Spi- 
rit of Nature, {ſtrongly ſet on work by the Mother's Imaginations. 
Laſtly, Neither is that Suppolition of Helmont's true, that in the 
Seeds of things there is a Power in thoſe Bodies for the penetrating 


mutually of dne another: which yet he endeavours thus to prove: 


For, faith he, there are many Bodies abundantly heavier than the Matter of 
which. they are compos'd : and he affirms it neceſſary, that more than fifty 
Parts of Water ſhould concur together, that ſo much as one Part of Gold 
may be produc'd from it; For Weight doth not ariſe out of nothing; there- 
ore Water naturally penetrates its own Body ſo many times as Gold is heavi- 
er than it ſelf. This Argument indeed, if Gravity. were an innate or 
intrinſical Property of Matter, and belong'd to it as ſuch, might have 
its Force; but ſince it is movꝰd by another Subftance diſtinct from it 
ſelf, and its parts, in the Carteſian way, are diſpos'd from that Prin- 
ciple, according to its leſs or greater Solidity, it is of ſmall Value. 
Now the Carteſians will have that Body to be lefs folid, whoſe Par- 
ticles are more thin, porous, and ſuperficious, and have a looſer Union 
amongſt them: from whence the Nature of Solidity is alſo eaſily un- 
derftood : ' Farther, the Spirit of Nature, according to the degrees of 
Solidity in Matter, thruſts it powerfully downwards: And hence it 
may appear, that Gravity is not out of nothing, or rather from no- 
thing, but from the Solidit) of the Matter, and the Impulſe of the 
Spirit of Nature: But that Water in this Senſe, is not Fiſty times leſs 
folid than Gold, there's none can demonſtrate by any Arguments 
that I know : From all which it is evident, that there can he nothing 
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bed Subſtance of nothing can poſſibly be known, by Axiome 8. But for 


In 


brought againſt the Definition of A Spirit, which I have defin'd from 


the Penetrabilit) of its Parts, as well as by their Indiſcerpibility. Such à 
nothing hath Webſter done, againſt this Definition of ours, by all his 
frivolous Cavils. 

Sec. 3. Be underſtood in reference to Matter, it is plain there can be 20 


ſuch Eſſence in the World, &c. an Eſſence indiſcerpible, as well as im- 


penetrable. For it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that all Bodies whatever 
that we meet with in Nature, are diviſible and diſcerpible into Parts: 
As to the figur'd Atomes of the Epicureans, whoſe Parts they will have 
to be indiſcerpible, I am not in the leaſt ſolicitous about them ; ſince 


they belong not properly to this Place, and are alſo ſpoken to ſuffi. 


ciently elſewhere. 1 | 

That will fill the World with an infinite Number of Shreds and Rags, &c. 
For ſo they are to be accounted, namely, a Congeries of Spirits, if 
ſo be they are vital, and yet diſcerpible : and are not therefore of a 
middle, but truly of a ſpiritual Nature. But if they be not vital, but 
differ only from Matter in their Penetrability, they are ſo unprofitable 
for any thing, that it is not credible they ſhould at all exiſt in Na- 
ture. From this ſpurious kind therefore to make a ſort of divine 
Matter, would be very raſh and unwarrantable : as it would be ſuffi. 
ciently again incongruous to call the former Body, and not Spirit. 


CHAP. IV. 
1. That the Notions of the ſeveral kinds of Immaterial Beings have 10 
Inconſiſtenc) nor Incongruity in them. 2. That the Nature of God is as 
intelligible as the Nature of any Being whatſoever. 3. The true Notion 


of his Ubiquity, and how intelligible it is. 4. Of the Union of the Di. 
wine Eſſence. 5. Of his Power of Creation. 


1. E have ſhewn that the Notion of a Spirit in general is not 
| at all incongruous, nor impoſſible: And it 1s as congru- 
ous, conſiſtent, and intelligible in the ſundry kinds thereof; as for ex- 
ample that of God, of Angels, of the Souls. of Men and Brutes, and 
of the ayer onepudline?, or Seminal Forms of things. 
2. The Notion of God, though the knowledge thereof be muc 
prejudiced by the confoundedneſs and ſtupidity of either ſuperſtitious 
or profane men, that pleaſe themſelves in their large Rhetorications 
concerning * the unconceivableneis and utter incomprehenſibleneſs of 
the Deity; the one, by way of a devotional exaltation of the tran- 


ſcendency of his Nature; the other, to make the belief of his Exiſt- 


ence ridiculous, and craſtily and perverſly to intimate, that there is 
no God at all, the very conception of him being made to appear no- 
thing elſe but a bundle of inconſiſtencies and impoſſibilities. Never- 
theleſs, I ſhall not at all tick to affirm, * That his Idea or Notion is 


as eaſy as any Notion whatſoever, and that we may know as much 


of him as of any thing elſe in the world. For the ver) Eſſence or na- 


his 
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his Attributes, they are as conſpicuous as the Attributes of any Sub- 
ject or Subſtance whatever: From which a man may eafily define 
Him thus; God is a Spirit Eternal, Infinite in Eſſence and Goodneſs, Om- 
niſcient, Omnipotent, and of himſelf neceſſarily Exiſtent. W 

I appeal to any man, if every term in this Definition be not ſuffici- 
ently intelligible. For as for Spirit, that has been already defin'd 
and explain'd. By Eternal, I underſtand nothing here but Duration 
without end or beginning: by Infiniteneſs of Eſſence, that his Efſence 
or Subſtance has no bounds, no more than his Duration: by Infinite 
in Goodneſs, ſuch a benign Will in God as is carried out to boundleſs 
and innumerable benefactions: by Omniſciency and Omnipotency, the 
ability of knowing or doing any thing that can be conceiv'd with- 
out a plain contradiction : by Self-Exiſftency, that he has his Being 
from none other: and by neceſſary Exiſtence, that he cannot fail to be. 
What terms of any Definition are more plain than theſe of this? 
or what Subject can be more accurately defin*d than this is ? For the 
naked Subject or Subſtance of any thing is no otherwiſe to be known 
than thus. And they that gape after any other ſpeculative know- 
ledge of God, than what is from his Attributes and Operations, they 
may have their heads and mouths filled with many hot ſcalding fan- 
cies and words, and run mad with the boiſterouſneſs. of their own I- 
magination, but they will never hit upon any ſober Truth. 

3. Thus have I deliver'd a very explicite and intelligible Notion 
of the Nature of God; which I might alſo more compendioully define, 
An Eſſence abſolately Perfect, in which: all the terms of the former De- 

finition are comprehended, and more than I have named, or thought 
needful to name, much leſs to inſiſt upon; as his Power of Creation, 
and his Omnipreſence or Ubiquity, which are neceſſarily included in the 
Idea of abſolute Perfection. The latter whereof ſome ancient Philoſophers 
endeaveuring to ſet out, have definꝰd God to be 4 Circle whoſe Centre is 
every where, and Circumference no where. By which Deſcription certainly 
nothing elſe can be meant, but that the Divine Eſſence is every where pre- 
ſent with all thoſe adorable Attributes of infinite and abſolutely-perfect 
| Goodneſs, Rnomledge, and Power, according to that ſenſe in which I have 
explain'd them. Which Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of God is every whit 
as intelligible * as the overſpreading of Matter into all places. 
4. But if here any one demand, How the Parts, as I may fo call 
them, of the Divine Amplitude hold together, that of Matter being 
lo diſcerpible ; it might be ſufficient to remind him of what we have 
already ſpoken of the general Notion of a Spirit. But beſides that, 
here may be alſo a peculiar rational account given thereof, it imply- 
ing a contradiction, that an Eſſence abſolutely Perfect ſhould be either 
limited in preſence, or change place in part or whole, they being 
both notorious Effects or Symptoms of Imperfe&ion, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Nature of God. And no better nor more cogent 
reaſon can be given of any thing, than that it implies a contradiction 
to be otherwiſe. 
5. That Power alſo of creating things of nothing, there is a ver 
clote connexion betwixt it and the Idea of God, or of a Being ab/0- 
lately Perfect. For this Being would not be what it is conceiv'd 5 : 
| | 00 2 | De, 
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be, if it were deſtitute of the Power of Creation; and therefore this At. 
tribute has no leſs coherence with the Subject, than that ir is a contra. 
dition it ſhould not be in it, as was obſerv'd of the foregoing Attri- 
bute of Indiſcerpibility in God. But to alledge that a man cannot 
imagine how God ſhould create ſomething out of nothing, or how 
the Divine Eſſence holds ſo cloſely and invincibly together, is to 
trang reſs againſt the 3, 4, and 5 Axiomes, and to appeal to a Faculty 
that has no right to determine the caſe. * 


— 


5 " 1 


e 
Upon C H A P. IV. Set. 2. 


HE Unconceivableneſs and utter Incomprehenſiblenefs thereof, &c. 
Theſe Words are taken otherwiſe by ſome than I meant them: 
for by Comprehend 1 underſtand nothing more here, than deprehend, 
perceive, Or conceive: Nor doth the uſe of the Word refuſe that ſenſe. 
But thoſe that, from this place, will have me to deny the Incomprehen- 
ſiblene ß of the Deity, taken in a Scholaſtick or Theological Senſe, de- 
mean themſelves more raſhly and unskilfully in it, than becomes ei- 
ther a candid Temper or any good Judgment. | i, 
That his Idea or Notion is as eaſy as any Notion elſe whatſoever, &c. 
Namely, as to Apprehenſion, though not as to Comprehenſion properly ſo 
call'd; or as to lind, tho' not as to degree, that is, the Perfections, 
and Properties of the Divine Nature may be eaſily underſtood and 
perceiv*d, tho? by no means comprehended in ſuitableneſs to their 
Dignity and Infinity. . 
| Set. 3. As the overſpreading of Matter into all Places, &c. And truly 
very ſeaſonably in this Example made uſe of by me in this Place : 
which ought particularly to be efteemed valid with ſuch as hold Mat- 
ter to be infinite : for they cannot deny, that they ſufficiently appre- 
hend or underſtand the Nature of Matter, tho? at the ſame time 
they cannot ſufficiently comprehend its Infinity. But the Example 
will be firmer and more oppoſite as to others if, for Matter, we ſhall 
put Space, The Infinity of which, we are conſtrain'd all unanimoully 
to own that we apprehend, and yet not comprehend. N 
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i. The Definition belong ing to all Finite and Created Spirits, 2. Of 

Indiſcerpibility, a Symbolical repreſentation thereof. 3. An Oljection 
anſwered againſt that repreſentation. 


1. XK TE have done with the Notion of that Infizite and Uncreates 
Spirit, we uſually call God: we come now to thoſe that are 
Created and Finite, as the Spirits of Angels, Men and Brutes , We will 


caſt 
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caſt in the Seminal Forms alſo, or Archei, as the Chymiſts call them, 


though haply the world ſtands in no * need of them. The Proper- * See Bock 33 
ties of a Spirit, as it is a Notion common to all theſe, I have already cb. 12,& 13. 
enumerated in my Antitode, Self-motion, Self-penetration, Self-contra- Book 1. ch. 4. 
Hin and dilatation, and Indiviſibility, by which I mean Indiſcerpibility: ſech. 3. 


to which I added, Penetrating, Moving, and Altering the Matter. We 
may therefore define, This kind of Spirit we ſpeak of, to be A Sab- 
ſtance Indi cerpible, that can move it ſelf, that can penetrate, contract, and 
dilate it rf , and can alſo penetrate, move, and alter the Matter. We will 
now examine every term of this Definition, from whence it ſhall 
appear, that it is as congruous and intelligible, as thoſe Definitions 
that are made of ſuch things as all men, without any ſcruple, acknow- 
ledge to exiſt. ; 1543 
2. Of the Indiſcerpibility of a Spirit we have already given rational 
grounds to evince it not . it being an immediate Attribute 
thereof, as Inpenetrability is of a Bod); and as conceivable or imagi- 
nable, that one Sabſtancs of its own nature may invincibly hold its parts 
together, ſo that they cannot be diſunited nor diſſever'd, as that ano- 
ther may keep out ſo ſtoutly and irreſiſtibly another Subſtance from 
entring into the ſame ſpace or place with it ſelf. For this arrruria or 
Impenetrability is not at all contained in the preciſe conception of a Sal- 
ſtance as Subſtance, as T have already ſignified. Biete £1405 
But beſides that Reaſon may thus eaſily apprehend that it may be 
ſo, I ſhall a little gratify Imagination, and it may be Reaſon too, in offer- 
ing the manner how it is fo, in this kind of Spirit we now ſpeak of. 
That ancient notion of Light and Intentional ſpecies is ſo far from a 
plain Impoſſibility, that it has been heretofore generally, and is ſtill 
by very many perſoris look'd upon as a Truth, that is, that Light 
and Colour do ray in ſuch fort as they are deſcribed in the Peripareti- 
cal Philoſophy. Now it is obſervable in Light, that it is moſt vigo- 
rous towards its fountain, and fainter by degrees. But we will re- 
duce the matter to one lucid point, which, according to the acknow- 
ledged Principles of Opricks, will fill a diſtance of ſpace with its rays 
of light : Which rays may indeed be reverberated back towards their 
Centre, by interpoſing ſome opake body, and ſo this Orb of light 
contracted ; but, according to the Ariſtotelean Hypotheſis, it was al- 
ways accounted impoſſible that they ſhould be clipt off, or cut from 


this lucid point, and be kept apart by themſelves. * Thoſe whom = See further 
dry Reaſon will not fatisfy, may, if they pleaſe, entertain theig, Phan- in my Anti 


cy with ſuch a Repreſentation as this, which may a little eaſe the an- 
xious importunity of their Mind, when it too eagerly would com- 


date, Baok 17 
ch. 4. lect. 3. 
Alſo the Ap- 


prehend the manner how this Spirit we ſpeak of may be ſaid to be pend, chap. 3, 
indiſcerpible. For think of any ray of this Orb of light, it does ſuffici- «d 10. 


ently ſet out to the Imagination how Extenſion and Indiſcerpibility may 
conſiſt together. e 1 2 
3. But if any object, That the lacid Centre of this Orb, or the Pri- 


mar) Subſtance, as I * elſewhere call it, is either diviſible, or abſolutely « Append.cap, 
indiviſible; and if it be diviſible, that as concerning that Inmoſt of a 13. ſet. 2. 


Spirit, this Repreſentation is not at all ſerviceable to ſet off the na- 
ture thereof, by ſhewing how the parts there may hold together fo 
| | - BSW * | in 
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indiſcerpibly ; but if abſolutely indiviſible, that it ſeems to be nothing : 
To this I anſwer, what Scaliger has ſomewhere noted, That what 5s in. 
finitely great, or infinitely ſmall, the Imagination of man is at a loſs to con- 
ceive it. Which certainly is the ground of the perplexedneſs of that 
Probleme concerning Matter, whether it conſiſts of points, or only of 


particles diviſible in inſinitum. 


But to come more cloſely to the buſineſs; I ſay, that though we 
ſhould acknowledge the Iamoſt Centre of Life, or the very firft point, 
as I may ſo call it, of the Primary Subſtance, (for this Primary Subſtance 
is in ſome fort gradual) to be purely indiviſible, it does not at all fol. 
low, no not according to Imagination it ſelf, that it muſt be nothing. 
For let us imagine a perfect Plane, and on this Plane a perfect Globe, 
we cannot conceive but this Globe touches the Plaze, and that in 
what we ordinarily call a point, elſe the one would not be a Globe, 
or the other not a Plane. how it is impoſſible that one Body ſhould 
touch another, and yet touch one another in nothing. This imoſt 
Centre therefore of life is ſomething, and ſomething ſo full of eſſen- 
tial vigour and virtue, that though gradually it diminiſh, yet can 
fill a certain Sphere of Space with its own preſence and activity, as 
a ſpark of light illuminates the duskiſh air. | 

Wherefore there being no greater perplexity nor ſubtilty in the 
conſideration of this Centre of Life or Inmoſt of a Spirit, than there is 
in the Atoms of Matter, we may, by Axiome 7. rightly conclude, That 
Indiſcerpibility has nothing in the notion thereof, but what may well 
conſiſt with the poſſibility of the exiſtence of the Subject whereunto 
it belongs. | = ogg 5 
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CHAP. VI. 


i. Axiomes that tend to the demonſtrating how the Centre or Firſt point of 

the Primary Subſtance of 4 Spirit may be Indiſcerpible. 2. Several 
others that demonſtrate how the Secondary Subſtance of 4 Spirit may be 
Indiſcerpible. 3. Az application of theſe Principles. 4. Of the union 
of the Secondary Subſtance conſidered tranſverſly. 5. That the Notion 
of a Spirit has leß difficulty in it than that of Matter. 6. An Anſwer to 
an Objection from the Rational faculty. 7. Anſwers to Objections [ug- | 
geſted from Fancy. 8. A more compendioas ſatisfattion concerning the 
Notion of a Spirit. 5 


i. A ND thus we have fairly well gratify'd the Fancy of the Cu- 

rious concerning the Extenſion and Indiſcerpibility of a Spirit 3 
but we ſhall advance yet higher, and demonſtrate the poſſibility of 
this Notion to the ſevereſt Reaſon, out of theſe following Principles. 


AXIOME XI. 
A Globe touches a Plane in ſomething, though in the leaſt that is conceivable 


to be real. 


AXIOME 
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AXIOME XY. 


The leaſt that is' conceivable is ſo little, that it cannot be conceived to be 
aiſcerpible into leß. 


AXIOME XII. 


As little as this is, the repetition of it will amount to conſiderable magnitudes. 


A S for example, if this Globe be drawn upon a Plane, it conſti- 
{4 \ cores a Line; and a Cylinder drawn upon a Plane, or this fame 
Line deſcribed by the Globe multiplied into ir ſelf, conſtitutes a Ja- 
perficies, &c. This a man cannot deny, but the more he thinks of it, 
the more certainly true he will find it. 


AXIOME XIV. 
| Magnitude cannot ariſe out of mere Non-Magnitudes. 


-3OR — Nothing ten thouſand millions of times into no- 

thing, the Product will be ſtill Nothing. Beſides, if that where- 
in the Globe touches a Plane were more than Iadiſcerpible, that is, 
purely Indi viſible, it is manifeſt that a Line will conſiſt of Points Mathe- 
matically ſo called, that is, purely Indiviſible; which is the grandeſt 
abſurdity that can be admitted into Philoſophy, and the moſt contra- 
dictious thing imaginable. = 


AXIOME XV. 


The fame thing, by reaſon of its extreme lied may be urterly Indifcer- 
10 pible, though intellectually Diviſible. 


HIS plainly ariſes out of the foregoing Principles: For every 

Quantity is intellectually diviſible; but ſomething Indiſcerpible 
was afore demonſtrated to be Quantity, and conſequently diviſible, o- 
therwiſe Magnitude would conſiſt of Mathematical points. Thus 
have I found a poſſibility for the Notion of the Center of a Spirit, which 
is not a Mathematical point, but Subſtance, in Magnitude fo little, 
that it is T#diſcerpible ; but in virtue fo great, that it can ſend forth 
out of it ſelf fo large a Sphere of Secondary Subſtance, as I may fo call it, 
that it is able to aQuare grand Proportions of Matter, this whole 
4 85 of life and activity being in the mean time utrerly Indiſcer- 
pible, EY | 0 


2. This I have faid, and ſhall now prove it by adding a few more 
Principles of that evidence, as the moſt rigorous Reaſon {ſhall not be 
able to deny them. „„ Fo 


AXIOME 
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See Append. 
to the Anti- 
dote, chap. 13. 
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ſe 


poſe God created the Matter with an immediate power of it ing 1 


AXIOME XVI. 
An Emanative Cauſe is the Notion of a thing poſſible 


Being, no other activity or cauſality interpoſed, produces an BF. 

That this is poſſible is manifeſt, it being demonſtrable that 
there is de facto ſome ſuch Caule in the world; becauſe ſomethin 
muſt move it ſelf. Now if there be no Spirit, Matter muſt of necef. 
ſity move it ſelf, where you cannot imagine any activity or cauſality, 
but the bare eſſence of the Matter from whence this motion comes. 
For if you would ſuppoſe ſome former motion that might he the cauſe 
of this, then we might with as good reaſon ſuppoſe ſome former to 


j 


be the cauſe of that, and fo in infinitum. 


AXIOME XVII. 


* an Emanative Cauſe is underſtood ſuch a Cauſe as meerly by 
ect. 


An Emanative Effect 15 coexiſtent with the Very Subſtance of that which © 


ſaid to be the Cauſe thereof. 


rs muſt needs be true, becauſe that very Subſtance which is 


p faid to be the Cauſe, is the adequate and immediate Cauſe, and 
wants nothing to be adjoin'd to its bare eſſence for the production of 


the Effect; and * therefore by the ſame reaſon the Effect is at any 


time, it muſt be at all times, or ſo long as that Subſtance does exiſt, 
AXIOME XVII. 


* No Emanative Effet, that exceeds not the virtues and powers of the Cauſe, 
can be ſaid to be impoſſible to be produc'd by it. 


2 17 IS is fo plain, that nothing need be added for either expla- 


nation or proof. pt ED 
AXIOME XIX 


pere may be a Sabſtance of that high Virtue and Excellency, that it may 
produce another Subſtance by Emanative cauſality, provided that Subſtance 


produced be in aue gradual proportions inferiour to that which cauſes it 


T- IS is plain out of the foregoing Principle. For there is no 


| contradiction nor impoſſibility ot a Cauſe producing an Effect 
leſs noble than it ſelf, for thereby we are the better aſſured that it 
does not exceed the capacity of its own powers; Nor is there any 
incongruity, that one Subſtance ſhould cauſe ſomething elſe which 
we may in ſome ſenſe call Subſtance, though but Secondary or Emana- 


035 acknowledging the Primary Subſtance to be the more adequate 
Obje 


& of Divine Creation, but the Secondary to be referrible allo to 
the Primary or Central Subſtance by way of cauſal relation. For ſup- 


Fel 
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ſelf, God indeed is the Prime Cauſe as well of the Motion as of the 
Matter, and yet nevertheleſs the Matter is rightly ſaid to move it /elf. 
Finally, this Secondary or Fmanatory Subſtance may be rightly called 
Subſtance, becauſe it is a Subject endued with certain powers and acti- 
vities, and that it does not inhere as an Accident in any other Subſt: nce 
or Matter, but could maintain its place, though all Matter, or what 
other Subſtance ſoever were removed out of that ſpace it is extended 
through, provided its Primary Subſtance be but ſafe. 0 f | 


1 


3. From theſe four Principles I have here added, we may have not 
an imaginative but rational apprehenſion of that part of « Spirit which 
we call the Secondary Subſtance thereof, Whoſe Extenſion ariſing by 

dual Emanation from the Firſt and Primeſt Effence, which we 
call the Centre of the Spirit (which is no impoſſible fuppoſition by the 
16, 18, and 19 Axiomes) we are led from hence to a neceſſary ac- 


knowledgment of perfect Tndi/cerpibility of parts, though! not intelle- 


Qual Indiviſibility, by Axiome 17. For it implies a contradiction that 
an Emanative effect ſhould be disjoin'd from its original. 

4. Thus have I demonſtrated how a Spirit conſidering the linea- 
ments of it (as I may ſo call them) from the Centre to the Circum- 
ference, is utterly indiſterpible. But now if any be fo curious as to 
ask, how the parts thereof hold together in, a line drawn croſs to 
theſe from the Centre, (for Imagination, it may be, will ſuggeſt they 
lie all looſe; ) I anſwer, that the conjecture of Imagination is here 


partly true, and partly falſe, or is true or falſe as ſhe ſhall be inter- 


preted. For if ſhe mean by looſe, actually diſunited, it is falſe and 
- ridiculous : but if only ſo diſcerpible, that one part may be diſunited 
from another, that may not only be true, * but, upon ſuppoſition the 
eſſential rays are not fully enough redoubled within, plainly neceſſa- 
ry; otherwiſe a Spirit could not contract one part and extend ano- 
ther, which is yet an Hypothſis neceſſary to be admitted. Where- 
fore this Objection is ſo far from weakning the poſſibility of this No- 
2 2 it gives occaſion more fully to declare the exact concinnity 
thereof. | ah ; | 

To be brief therefore, a Spirit from the Centre fo the Circumfe- 
rence is utterly idiſcerpible, but in lines croſs to this it is cloſely cohe- 
rent, but need not be indiſcerpibly; which coheſion may conſiſt in an 


immediate union of theſe parts, and tranſverſe penetration and tran- 


curfion of Secondary Subſtance through this whole Sphere of life which 
we call a Spirit. 5 
Nor need we wonder that ſo full an Orb ſhould ſwell out from ſo 
ſubtil and ſmall a point as the Centre of this Spirit is ſuppoſed. Ei ;5 


x * Gyre un Bn, Jura ubet Y Trgutorh]e mou (Me dre, re, AS Ariſtotle Eee 4d N.. 
ſpeaks of the Mind of man. And beſides, it is but what is ſeen in comach. I. 10 


ſome ſort to the very eye in light, how large a ſphere of Air a little .? 


ipark will illuminate. 

5. This is the pure Ile of a created Spirit in general, concerning 
which if there be yet any cavil to be made, it can be none other than 
what is perfectly common to it and to Matter, that is, the unimagi- 
nableneſs of points and ſmalleſt particles, and how what is diſcerpible 
or diviſible can at all hang together: but this not hindering Mattes 


from 
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from actual exiſtence, there is no reaſon that it ſhould any way pretend 
to the infering of the impoſſibility of the exiſtence of a Spirit, by 
Axiome 7. | 7? 
But the moſt lubricous ſuppoſition that we go upon here, is not 
altogether fo intricate as thoſe difficulties in Matter. For if that be 
but granted, in which I find no abſurdity, That a particle of Matter 
may be ſo little that it is utterly incapable it ſhould be made leſs, it is 
plain that one and the fame thing, though intellectually diviſible, ma 
yet be really indiſcerpible. And indeed it is not only poſſible, but it ſeems 


| neceſſary that this ſhould be true: For though we ſhould acknowledge 


that Matter were diſcerpible in infinitum, yet ſuppoſing a Cauſe of In- 
finite diſtinct perception and as Infinite power, (and God is ſuch) 
this Cauſe can reduce this capacity of infinite diſcerpibleneſs of Mat. 
ter into act, that is to ſay, actually and at once diſcerp or disjoin it 


into ſo many particles as it is diſcerpible into. From whence it will 


follow, that one of theſe particles reduced to this perfect Parvitude 
is then utterly indiſcerpible, and yet intellectually diviſible, other- 
wiſe Magnitude would conſiſt of mere points, which would imply 
a contradiction. | Fe ns I 2 
We have therefore plainly demonſtrated by reaſon, that Matter 
conſiſts of parts indiſcerpible; and therefore there being no other Fa- 


culty to give ſuffrage againſt it, fo neither Senſe nor any Common 


Notion can contradict it, it remains by Axiome 5. that the Concluſion 
15 true. By 25 9 25 | £1 
6. What ſome would object from Reaſon, that theſe perfect Parvi- 


' tudes being acknowledged ſtill intelleQually diviſible, muſt ſtill have 


parts into which they are diviſible, and therefore be till diſcerpible 
To this it is anſwer'd, That diviſion into parts does not imply any 
diſcerpibility, becauſe the parts conceiv*d in one of theſe Minima Corpo- 
ralia (as J may ſo call them) are rather eſſential or formal parts than 
integral, and can no more actually be diſſever'd, than Senſe and Rea- 
ſon from the Soul of a man. For it is of the very Eſſence of Matter 
to be diviſible, but it is not at all included in the eſſence thereof to be 
diſcerpible; and therefore where diſcerpibility fails, there is no neceſſity 
that diviſibility ſhould fail alſo, See the Preface, Sect. 3. 
7. As for the trouble of ſpurious ſuggeſtions or repreſentations 
from the Phanc, as if theſe perfect Parvitudes were Round bodies, and 
that therefore there would be Triangular intervals betwiæt, void of 
Matter; they are of no moment in this caſe, ſhe always repreſenting a 
Diſcerpible magnitude inſtead of an Iudiſcerpible one. Whecetore ſhe 


bringing in a falſe evidence, her teſtimony is to be rejected; nay, if 
ſhe could perplex the cauſe far worſe, ſhe was not to be heard, by 


Axiome 4. = . 

Wherefore Phancy being unable to exhibit the Object we conſider, 
in its due advantages, for ought we know, theſe 2 Parvitudes may 
lie ſo cloſe together, that they have no Intervals betwixt : nay, it ſeems 
neceſſary to be ſo; For if there were any ſuch Iztervals, they were 
capable of particles leſs than theſe leaſt of all; which is a contradiction 


in Reaſon, and a thing utterly impoſſible. : 
e But 


— 
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But if we ſhould gratify Phazcy ſo far as to admit of theſe intervals, 
the greateſt abſurdity would be, that we mult admit an inſenſible Va- 
cuum, which no Faculty will be able ever to conſute. * But it is moſt 
rational to admit none, and more conſonant to our determination 
concerning theſe Minima Corporalia, as I call them, whoſe largeneſs is 
to be limited to the leaſt real touch of either a Globe on a Plane, or 
a Cone on a Plane, or a Globe on a Globe: if you conceive any real 
touch leſs than another, let that be the meaſure of theſe Minute reali- 
ties in Matter. From whence it will follow, they muſt touch a whole 
fide at once, and therefore can never leave any empty intervals. 
Nor can we imagine any Anguloſities or Round protuberancies in 
2 quantity or ax little, more than we can 1n one infinitely great, as 
I have already declared in my Preface. I muſt confeſs, a man's Reaſon 
in this ſpeculation is mounted far beyond his Imagination; but there 
being worſe intricacies in Theories acknowledged conſtantly to be 
true, it can be no prejudice to the preſent Concluſion, by the 4, and 
7 Axiomes. LS ood 
8. * Thus have we cleared up 4 full and diſtinct Notion of a Spirit, 
with ſo unexceptionable accuracy, that no Reaſon can pretend to aſ- 
ſert it impoſſible nor unintelligible. But if 2 thereof may 
ſeem more operoſe and tedious to utapatient ws, and the punctuali- 
ty of the Deſcription the more hazardous and incredible, as. if it 
were beyond our Faculties to make fo preciſe a Concluſion in a Sub- 
ject ſo obſcure, they may eaſe their Underſtanding by contenting 
themſelves with what we have ſet down Chap. 2. Sed. 11, 12. and 
rememher that that Wiſdom and Power that created all things, can 
make them of what nature He pleaſes; and that if God will that 
there ſhall be a Creature that is penetrable and indiſcerpible, that it is 
as eaſy. a thing for him to make one ſo of its own nature, as one in- 
penetrable and diſcerpible, and indue it with what other Properties he 
pleaſes, according to his own will and purpoſe : which indowments '® 
being immediately united with the Subject they are in, Reaſon can 
make no further demand how they are there by the 9. Axiome. 


A : 


2 TE: 
On CHAP. VI. Sect. 2. 


ND therefore by the ſame reaſon the Effect is at any time, it muſt be 
4m all times, &c, This indeed is molt true in emanative Cauſes 
that are created, and begin with time: but as to God, if he may pro- 
perly be faid to be the Enanative Cauſe of the Creation, this Axiome 
hath no place: - becauſe it is repugnant to the very Nature of the 
World, that it ſhould be from all Eternity, either by Emanation, or a- 
ny other way: as I have largely ſhewn in my Enchirid. Metaphyſ.. 
map. 1 5: 1 ct hg 6 
Axiome 18th and 19th. It is objected againſt theſe two Axiomes, that 
they ſeem to prove it equally poſſible, that the Soul of the Parent 
may, without all Diviſion of it ſelf, produce the Soul of the Son, Ex 
rm qe: that 
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For, Firſt, the things which are here ſpoken concerning emanative 
Cauſes and Effects, are true of all Cauſes and Effects in general: And 
next, if there be a Subſtance that can produce another Subſtance in- 
feriour, in a due degree, to that which prodec'd it, it is not impoſſible 
but it may produce one equal to it ſelf: and ſo the Soul of the Parent 
produce the Soul of the Son, #. e. create it; when yet Creation can 


never be competible to a Creature. 


But to the Hrſt Part J anſwer, that I do not aſſert any created Sub- 
ſtance to be of ſo great Virtue or Excellency as to be able to produce 
another Subſtance, unleſs in the way of an emanative Cauſality: and 
that the Objector himſelf doth only affirm, not prove, that it holds 
good in other Cauſes and Effects that are not emarative. — 5 
Io the Second IT anſwer, That if a created Subſtance can produce a- 
nother Subſtance in a due degree inferiour to it ſelf, it doth by no 
means follow, that it can an equa] one: for from leſs to greater, the 
Conſequence is very invalid. To all which add, that there is a vaſt 
difference between Emanation and Creation: For in Emanation that 
which emanes, as I may fo ſpeak, is the fame in reality with its ema- 
native Cauſe : but in & ation, the thing Creating and Created are really 
diſtinguiſhed ; for the former nf. be without the latter. The e- 
native Effect therefore is in reality the very Cauſe it {elf emaning, 
more largely unfolded. by, and within it ſelf; nor is it any more than 
one and the ſame Subſtance, as it is in the Divine Trinity it ſelf; nor 
is it repeated, but remains one. Whereas on the contrary, if the Soul 
of the Parent produce the Soul of the Son, it produceth it both really 
diſtin& from it ſelf, and it is alſo often repeated: for a perſon may 


have many Children, as ten, ſuppoſe, fifteen, nay twenty. Who, 


ſince they have all Souls, equal or like to the Soul of the Farent, 
they would all taken together be twenty times greater and more con- 
ſiderable than the Father's Soul. But it is repugnant that even God 
himſelf, ' who hath the moſt perfect Power of creating, ſhould 


be able to create one or more Subſtances, really diſtin from him- 
ſelf, greater and more excellent than himſelf. From whence it is 


moſt manifeſt, that there is a mighty Difference, as I ſaid, between 
Emanation and Creation: and that the Objection againſt theſe two 


Axiomes is very weak. 


Sect. 4. But upon ſuppoſition, that the eſſential Rays are not fully enough 
redoubled within, &c. This Place is a little harder than ordinary to be 
explain'd. But I will do what I can for the making it to be fully 
underſtood. The eſſential Rays are the ſecondary Eſſence it fell; 
which is conceiv'd as Radions, becauſe it is ſuppos'd to emane as from 
a ſingle Center. But here this Efſence, which is calPd radious, is not 
conceiv'd to conſiſt of an innumerable Company of Rays, as of ſo 
many looſe Threds to be join*d together afterwards by the croſs- 
paſſing of the Woof, but to be immediately all round already join'd, 


or rather ſimply one: but to contain much more Subſtance. or Eſlence 
than for tlie Space it at preſent occupies: Tis what J call elſew here 


eſſential Spiſſitude; and do here intimate by the being fully enough re- 


doubled within. For as in a Paper Circle, or one of fingle Cloth, the 


Edge. 


ar 
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Edge or Circumference in a certain Part cannot be drawn towards the 
Center, but the other bordering Parts muſt be drawn with it; as in 
the Circle B C D, the part C cannot be io 
drawn towards the Center A, but the 
parts between CB and CD will be 
drawn with it, if the Circle BCD con- 
ſiſts of ſingle Cloth or Paper. But if it / 
be made with a ſufficient Number of large 6 
Doublings or Folds, it is eaſily conceivd 
that the part C may be drawn towards the 
Center A, and yet all the Parts between 
CB and CD not be remov'd or drawn Nerf 
with it; but ſtill remain or ſtand out as E 
they did, but leaving an Angle like to that riot! 2914 G 5 
of E AF. But what theſe Folds do in the Circle, the ſame doth this 
eſſential Spilſitude, or this being fully enough redoubled within, in the 
Orb or Sphere of Life, and Eſſence belonging to a Spirit: For by the 
Advantage of this ſhe can accommodate her ſelf to any Form; fo 
that none need to wonder at the Hiatus, or parting of the Body and 
of the Soul between the LBS, between the Arms, and the Sides, 
and between the Fingers of the Hands; I fay from this ſufficient Re- 
duplication of the: radious Eſſence, this may eaſily be done: but take 
away this reduplicat ed Fulneſs of the Efſence, unleſs you will have the 
Soul to be of humane Form, (of which I ſhall ſpeak more preſently) 
it muſt neceſſarily be ſuppos'd by us to be Croſs-ways diſcerpible ; which 
is the genuine ſenſe of this Place. 19215 2440 
In an immediate union of theſe parts, &c. Not that they are immedi- 
ately, or of themſelves one, for then they could not be divided, but-- 
without any third Coagulum or Tie: but there is notwithſtanding that 
cloſe and intimate Coheſion of them amongſt themſelves (although at 
the ſame time, by virtue of their own nature, upon occaſion they 
can eaſily be parted) that there is a more perfect union by almoſt in- 
finite degrees amongſt them, than there is between any Parts of Mat- 
ter. Which I ſpeak to this end, that no one may undetvalue my No- 
tion of a Spirit for the looſeneſs of its Parts. 
Sect. 5. This is the pure Idea of a Created Spirit in general, &c. It is 
indeed the poſſible Idea of a particular created Spirit in general: But 
I look upon it as no fit Idea of the Spirit of Nature at all. 
Sect. 7. But it is moſt rational to admit none, &c. viz. To admit of 
none as the effect of any Figuration in the minima Corporalia: but up- 
on no account whatever, to admit of any vacuum, tho never ſo little, 
ſeems not to me to be ſo reaſonable. : 8 DE LIE 
Sect. 8. Thus have we clear d up a full and diſtinct Notion of a Spirit, 
&c. That is to fay, the Idea of a particular created Spirit, as I but 
now noted; add alſo a poſſible one: for I have now often made Pro- 
ſeſſion, that I frame or endeavour only the Deſcriprion of a poſſible 
Idea of a Spirit; for their ſakes alone who ſo often cry out, that there's 
0 Notion of a Spirit but what's impoſſible : but that I have made 
choice of this Idea before all others, was from hence ; that I had- not 
yet clear'd my ſelf of all Carteſian Ms much leſs Te | 
. | P. For 


For the Platoniſts ſo often comparing ſpiritual Subſtances 


U 1 
I hop'd for that very Reaſon: alſo this Idea of mine 8 
more ſpecious and probable, as ſo handſomely 'reſembling their cid 
Point. Carteſius alſo with his Followers ſo much affecting ſome one 
thing in every Subject, to which all others, as by way of neceſſary 
Conſequence, may refer; as to Extenſion in Matter, from which the 
think Diviſion, Mobility, Figure, and Impenetrability, neceſſirily 
and adequately to enſue : I after this manner form'd my Notion, of a 
Spirit; where this emanative ſubſtantial Point being once fix'd, other 
things follow plainly of their own ſelves according to one's Will. 
But after all this, what my ſenſe is of this way of Philoſophizing 
I have fo appoſitely and explicitly declar'd in the Preface to my Ex. 
chirid. Ethicum, viz. That the eſſential Attributes of any Subject do 
not ſo cloſely adhere together, by virtue of any one Attribute in the 
ſame Subject, but from the immediate Nature of the Eſſence: it ſelf, 
created after the Idea conceiv'd or contain'd in the divine Mind, Gr. 
that tis fuperfluous to add any more here. To that Preface therefore I 
refer the Reader, Sect. 13. Who the mean while, if he deſires to know 
what I take in reality to be the true Idea of a particular Spirit, as 
ſuppoſe, of a humane Soul, ſetting aſide all thoſe Circumſtances or Si- 
militudes 4 and its pa I anſwer roundly thus: That it i; 
4 Subſtance of it ſelf one, and not from any thing elſe ; and therefore that 
all r are by the maſt immedidte Means 2 are palſible — or may 
rather be calld Jome. one thing abolutely, than ſaid to be united; as the Parts 
which we may imagine to be in God _—— are one. And thus God hath 
created humane Souls after his own Likeneſs; ſor he can do what- 
ever implies not a contradiction : The Soul of man therefore is a Sub- 
ſtance one of it ſelf, endued with a Power both Plaſtick and Percep- 
tive, comprehending both Senſe and Reaſon in it. tern 
But now ſince every thing whatever is after ſome manner extend- 
ed, and in particular the Soul it ſelf, (as I have at large demonſtrated 
in my Enchirid. Metaphyſ.) and yet is not extended infinitely, it neceſ- 
farily follows, that it hath ſome Figure; ſince Figure is nothing elſe 
but a certain Bounding of that which is ſo extended; and be it regu- 
lar or irregular, the matter is not much: But ſince then it is neceſ- 
fary that the Soul it ſelf muſt have ſome Figure, and is made every 
way fit for the actuating and informing a Humane Body, it ſcems to 
me ridiculous in a fort, and not a little incongruous, that if it hath 
any natural Figure, it ſhould not have a humane one: For that 
this is the moſt uſeful of all others, the preſent temporary State of 
the Soul, ſufficiently witneſſeth unto all Philoſophers; and even the 
eternal State of the Reſurrection unto all Chriſtians ; when we ſha!l 
be iodyyexu, like unto the Angels: which both argues our own Souls 
to be certainly of the humane Figure, and perhaps the Angelica! 
ones. For what can be the certain and natural figure of the Soul, i. 
not that in which it is to remain for ever in its glorified Body ? And 
this I ſuppoſe to be that very Likeneſs which the Calbaliſts call A or 
Alem, and which, they ſay, is prepar d for Man before he comes into the 
World ; and that when he comes forth, he grows up in that likeneſs, and walks 
about in the ſame : bat before this Image approaches, which God lets dons: 
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pon his Head, there is no Procreation of Man. Which is a ſtrange Say- 
ing, unleſs we ſuppoſe a certain Prædelineation of the humane Body, 
from the Spirit of Nature: Otherwiſe how would Man have a Head, 
to which Lelem, or his own proper Plaſtick ſhould be join'd ? Laſtly, this 
Z-lem, as it antecedes the perfect Conformation of Parts, ſo it departs 
alſo. before the Conſammation of Death: Which things, if they be not 
candidly interpreted, are very ridiculous. But that the Soul with its 
orm or Plaſtick, may paſs out of the Body in the very Pangs of 
Death, is not perhaps ſo impoſſible ; the Body as yet yielding ſome 
Appearances of Life from the Strength of the Spirit of Mature. But 
that there is any Form or Image of the Soul, diſtinct from the Soul it 
ſelf, or its Plaſtick, ſeems to me but the Dream of the later Cabbaliſts. 
Not raſhly therefore did thoſe holy Fathers, Iræneus, Origen, and o- 
thers, make the Soul it ſelf to be of humane Figure: For ſo thoſe 
Words ſound d,, ea # du . 0dpart, that the Soul is of the ſame 
Form with the Body, as Photius hath in his Excerptions out of the Book 
of St. Methodizs. And theſe things ſhould from hence appear the 
ſounder and ſolider, ſince *tis fo very manifeſt that the greateſt Part 
of the Soul is Plaſtical ; which by extending it ſelf by degrees, extends 
and forms the Matter alſo into the Members and Organs of a hu- 
mane Body: So every way agreeable is this Opinion concerning the 
Figure of the Soul: Which Plaſtick again in Photius I take to be in- 
digitated in thoſe Words, To , = # cafe gd xaex#]neiter, The Form 
that even now ſhapes the Fleſh. And again, Te «\& mw xaeaxTheigor I wop- 
er d N TurrexTH Ta 79 %nue, The Form faſhioning the Shape in which alſo 
the Hgure is contain d: Which indeed is a very exact Deſcription of 
the Plaſtick : For it is the Plaſtical Power of the Soul which keeps the 
Body in a humane Figure, leſt it ſhould diſſolve in its Parts, as it doth 
after Death. Laſtly, thoſe Words alſo look this way, 72 4% a # ab- 
ThryTe Tay pray iv T6) Ki, Ths Hep ꝭ xd £udaivor, The Form repreſenting 
the Identity of Members in the Figure of every Shape; This, namely, is the 
Office of the Plaſtick, appointed for the maintaining and preſerving 
the perſonal viſible Character both of Men and Angels. And theſe 
things have I ſpoken concerning the true Idea of thoſe particular Spi- 
rits, which are call'd humane Souls: as to which the very Treatiſe 
ſhews that I ought to be chiefly ſolicitous. 5 5 
Which Induements being immediately united with the Subject they are in, 
Reaſon can make no further Demand, &c. Theſe here are very highly 
conſentaneous to the things I have ſaid above. See Pref. to Enchirid. 
Ernigg Sect. 13. | 
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8 CH AP. VII. 
I. Of the Self-motion of a Spirit. 2. Of Self-penetration. 3. Of Self- 


contraction and dilation. 4. The power of penetrating of Matter. 5. The 
power of moving, 6. And of altering the Matter. 


I. E have proved the Indiſcerpibility of a Spirit as well in Center 
— 9 8 as Circumference, as well in the Primary as Secondary Subſtance 
thereof, to be a very conſiſtent and congruous Notion. The next Pro- 
| 5 Pos: -. pere 
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inſiſt upon theſe Terms. 


een, Om. 


perty is Self-motion, which muſt of neceſſity be an Attribute of ſome. 
thing or other ; For by Self- motion I underſtand nothing elſe but Self. 
attivity, which muſt appertain to a Subject active of it ſelf. * Now 
what is ſimply active of it ſelf, can no more ceaſe to be active than 
to Be; which is a ſign that Malter is not active of it ſelf, * becauſe it 
is reducible to Reſt : Which is an Argument not only that Self-aFtivit 
belongs to 4 Spirit, but that there is ſuch a thing as 4 Spirit in hs 


world, from which a&ivity is communicated to Matter. And indeed 


if Matter as Matter had motion, nothing would hold together; but 
Flints, Adamant, Braſs, Iron, yea this whole Earth, would ſuddenly 
melt into a thinner Subſtance than the ſubtile Air, or rather, it never 
had been condenfated together to this conſiſtency we find it. But 
this is to anticipate my future purpoſe of proving, That there are 
Spirits exiſting in the world: It had been ſufficient here to have aſſert. 
ed, That Self-motion or Selfractivity is as conceivable to appertain to 
Spirit as to Body, which is plain at firſt ſight to any man that appeals 
to his own Faculties. Nor is it at all to be ſcrupl'd at, that any 
thing ſhould be allowed to move it ſelf ; becauſe our Adverſaries that 
fay, there is nothing but Matter in the world, muſt of neceſſity (as I 
have intimated already) confeſs, that this Matter moves it ſelf, though 
it be very incongruous ſo to affirm. Ia = 

2. The congruity and poſſibility of Self-peretration in a created Spirit 
is to be conceiv'd, partly from the limitableneſs of the Subject, and 
partly from the foregoing Attributes of Indiſcerpibility and Self-motion.. 
For Self-penetration cannot belong to God, becauſe it is impoſſible any 
thing ſhould belong to him that implies imperſection, and Self- 
penetration cannot be without the leſſening the preſence of that which 
does penetrate it ſelf, or the implication that ſome parts of that Eſ- 


| ſence are not ſo well as they may be; which is a contradiction in a 


Being which is abſolutely Perfect. From the Attributes of Indiſcerpibility 
and Self-motion, (to which you may add Pezetrability from the general 


notion of a Spirit) it is plain that ſuch 4 Spirit as we define, having 


the power of Motion upon the whole extent of its eſſence, may allo 
determine this Motion according to the Property of its own nature: 
and therefore if it determine the motion of the exteriour parts inward, 


they will return inward towards the Centre of eſſential power; 


which they may eaſily do without reſiſtance, the whole Subject being 
penetrable, and without damage, it being alſo indiſcerpible. | 
3. From this Self penetration we do not only eaſily, but neceſſarily, 
underſtand Self. contraction and dilatation to ariſe. For this Seif-qgpv:''2 
Subſtance, which we call 4 Spirit, cannot penetrate it ſelf, but it muſt 
needs therewith contract it ſelf; nor reſtore it ſelf again to its former 
ſtate, but its does thereby dilate it ſelf: ſo that we need not at all 
4. That power which 4 Spirit has to penetrate Matter we may ca— 
ſily underſtand, if we conſider 4 Spirit only as a Subſtance, hof im- 
mediate property is Activity. For then it is not harder to imagine this 


Active Subſtance to pervade this or the other part of Matter, than it 


is to conceive the pervading or diſpreading of motion it felt 3 
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5. The greateſt difficulty is to fancy how this Spirit, being fo Incor- 
poreal, can be able to move the Matter, though it be in it. For it 
ſeems ſo ſubtile, that it will paſs through, leaving no more footſteps 
of its being there, than the Lightning does in the Scabbard, though it 
may haply melt the Sword, becauſe it there finds reſiſtance. But a 
Spirit can find no reſiſtance any where, the cloſeſt Matter being eaſily 
penetrable and pervious to an Incorporeal Subſtance, The ground of 
this difficulty is founded upon the unconceivableneſs of any Union 
that can be bet wixt the Matter, and a Subſtance that can fo eafty 
paſs through it. For if we could but once imagine an Onion betwixt 
Matter and a Spirit, the activity then of the Spirit would certainly 
ha ve influence upon Matter, either for begetting, Or iucreaſing, Or diredi- 
ing the motion thereof. 


But notwithſtanding the Penetrability and eaſy paſſage of a Spiriz 


through Matter, there 1s yet for all that a capacity of a ſtrong union 
betwixt them, and every whit as conceivable as betwixt the parts of 
Matter themſelves. For what Glue or Cement holds the parts of 
hard matter in ſtones and metals together, or, if you will, of what 


is abſolutely hard, that has no pores or particles, but is one conti- . 


nued and perfectly homogeneous body, not only to Senſe, but ac- 
cording to the exact Idea of Reaſon? what Cement holds together 
the parts of ſuch a Body as this? Certainly nothing but immediate 
Union and Reſt, Now for Union, there 1s no compariſon betwixt that 
of Matter with Matter, and this of Spirit with Matter. For the firſt 
is only ſuperficial; in this latter the very inward parts are united 
point to point throughout. Nor is there any fear it will not take 
hold, becauſe it has a capacity of paſſing through. 4 
For in this abſolutely ſolid hard Body, which _ D 
let be A, in which let us conceive ſome inward be: 
ſuperficies, ſuppoſe E A C, this ſuperficies is fo — 
{mooth as nothing can be, conceived ſmoother: 
why does not therefore the upper ED C ſlide 
upon the nearher part EFC upon the leaſt 
motion imaginable, eſpecially E F C being ſup- — 
pos'd to be held faſt whilſt the other is thruſt 
againſt? This facilicy therefore of one Body paſſing upon another 
Without any ſticking, ſeeming as neceſſary ro our Phancy as a Spirit's 
paſſing through all Bodies without taking hold of them, it is plain, 
by Axiome 7. That a firm union of Spirit and Matter is very poſſible, 
though we cannot conceive the manner thereof. | | 
And as for Reft, it is competible alſo to this conjunction of Matter 
with Spirit, as well as of Matter with Matter. For ſuppoſe the whole 
body A moved with like ſwiftneſs in every part, the parts of A 
then are * according to that ſenſe of Reſt, by which they would ex- 


A. 


' 
- 

. 
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plain the adheſion of the parts of Matter one with another, truly qui- 


eſcent. So fay I that in the Unioz of Mitter and Spirit, the parts of 
the Matter receiving from the Spirit juſt ſuch a velocity of motion 


as the Spirit exerts, and no more, they both reſt in firm Vain one 


with another. That which comes to paſs even then when there is 
far leſs immediate Union than we ſpeak of. For if we do but lay a 
-PÞ-2 Book 
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Book on our Hand, provided our Hand be not moved with a ſwiſter 
motion than it communicates to the Book, nor the Book be puſh'q 
on faſter than the ſwiftneſs of our Hand; the Book and our Hand 
will moſt certainly retain their Union, and go together. So natural 
and eaſy is it to conceive how 4 Spirit may move 4 Body without an 


more perplexity or contradiction than is found in the Union and Moti. 


on of the parts of Matter it ſelf, See the Appendix to my Antidote. 

6. The laſt Term ] put in the Definiton of a Spirit is, the power of 
altering the Matter ; which will neceſſarily follow from its power 5 
moving it, or directing its motion. For Alteration is nothing elſe but the 
varying of either the Figures, or poſtures, or the degrees of motion 
in the particles; all which are nothing elſe but the reſults of Loca! 
motion. Thus have we cleared the Intelligibility and poſſibility of all 
the Terms that belong to the Notion of 4 created Spirit in general 
at leaſt of ſuch as may be rationally conceived to be the cauſes of any 
viſible Phenomena in the world: We will now deſcend to the defin. 
ing of the chief Species thereof. 


obo 
On CHAP, VII. Sect. r. 


TOW what is ſimply active of it ſelf, &c. That I underſtand to be 

ſimply active of it ſelf, which wants no other thing to give 
occafion for its Acting, or for the exerciſing of its Activity: but 
when I affirm that all Spirits are active of themſelves, I would 
not be ſo underſtood as if I ſhould aſſert that they are all ſimply 


Active of themſelves; for ſo not ſo much a$the Souls of Brutes could 


ever be in a State of Silence: I paſs therefore here as by the by from 
the general Notion of Spirits to what is more ſpecial, in order to de- 
monſtrate their Exiſtence : which yet I own to be done ſomething 


prepoſterouſly of me. 


Becauſe it is reducible to reſt, & c. From hence it plainly appears, 
that it is not ſimply active of it ſelf, when yet it is neceſſary that 
ſomething in the World be ſo; and conſequently that there is ſome 
Subſtance diftin& from Matter. According to this ſenſe take the o- 
ther Things contain'd in this Paragraph. | 

Sect. 5. According to that ſenſe of Reſt by which they would explain th: 
adheſion of the Parts of Matter oue with another, &c. This is certainly a 
way of arguing which ought to be eſteem'd ſufficiently valid with ine 
Carteſians. But for what concerns my ſelf, I take my felt to have 
explain'd this matter, as well more truly as elaborately, in my Appers!x 
to the Antidote, Ch. 3. Sect. 8. | 
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CHA P. VIII 


1. Tour main Species of Spirits. 2. How they are to be defined. 3. The 
definition of a Seminal Form; 4. Of the Soul of a Brute; 5, Of the 


Soul of a man. 6. The difference betwixt the Soul of an Angel and an 


Humane Soul. 7. The definition of an Angelical. Soul. 8. Of the 
Platonical Nis and Frddes. g. That Des-Cartes his Demonſtration of 
the Exiſtence of the humane Squl does at leaſt conclade the poſſibility of 4 
Spirit. | 


1. NIE have enumerated Four kinds of Spirits, viz. The xvyu ei- 
we]ixel, or Seminal Forms, the Souls of Brutes, the Humane 

Soul, and that Soul or Spirit which attuates or informs the vehicles of An- 
els: For I look upon Angels to be as truly a compound Being, con- 
fiſting of Soul and Body, as that of Men and Brutes. Their Ex- 
iſtence we ſhall not now go about to prove, for that belongs to a- 
nother place. My preſent delign 1s only to expound or define the 
notion of theſe things. ſo far forth as is needful for the evincing that 
they are the Ideas or Notions of things which imply no contradiction 
or impoſſibility in their conception ; which will be very eaſy for us to 
perform: the chief difficulty ga In that more General notion of a 
Spirit, which we have ſo fully explained in the foregoing Chapters. 
2. Now this General notion can be contracted into Kinds, by no o- 
ther Differences than ſuch as may be call'd peculiar Powers or Pro- 
perties, belonging to one Spirit, and excluded from another, by the 
8 Axiome. From whence it will follow, that if we deſcribe theſe 
ſeveral kinds of Spirits by immediate and intrinſecal Properties, we have 


given as good Definitions of them as any one can give of any thing 


in the world. 4 


3. We will begin with What is moſt ſimple, the Seminal Forms ol 


things which, for the preſent, deciding nothing of their exiſtence, 
according to their iis poſſibrlzs, we define thus; A Seminal: Form is 4 
created Spirit organizing anly-prepar'd Matter into life and wegetation, 
proper to this or the other kind of Plant. It is beyond my imagination 
what can be excepted againſt this Deſcription, it containing nothing 
but what is very coherent and intelligible. For in that it is a Spirit, 
it can move Matter intrinfecally, or at leaſt direct the motion thereof: 
But in that it is not an Omzzrpotezt Spirit, but Finite and Created, its 
power may well be reſtrained to dwly-prepar'd Matter, both for vital 
union and motion; He that has made theſe Particular Spirits, va- 
rying their Faculties of Vital Vaion, according to the diverſity of the 
preparation of Matter, and fo limiting the whole comprehenſion of 
them all, that none of them may be able to be vitally join'd with 
any Matter whatever: And the fame firſt Cauſe of all things that 
gives them a power of uniting with, and moving of Matter duly pre- 
pared, may alſo ſer ſuch laws to this motion, that when it lights on 
matter fit for it, it will produce ſuch and ſuch a Plant, that is to 
Jay, it will ſhape the matter into ſuch Figure, Colour, and other 
properties, as we diſcover in them by our Senſes. | 


4. This 


— 
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* See Book 3. 4. This is the Firſt degree of Particular Life 1n the world, * if 

cb. 12, and there be any purely of this degree Particular. But now, as Ariftotl, 

Fn has ſomewhere noted, the Efſences of things are like Numbers, whoſe 

Species are changed by adding or taking away an Unite: add there. 

fore another Intrinſecal power to this of Vegetation, viz. Senſation, and 

it becomes the Soul of a Beaſt. For in truth the bare Subſtance it ſelf 

is not to be computed in explicite knowledge, it being utterly in it 

ſelf unconceivable, and therefore we will only reckon upon the Pow. 

ers. A Subject therefore from whence is both Vepetation and Senſation, * i 

the general notion of the Soul of a Brute. Which is diſtributed into a 

number of kinds, the effect of every Intrinſecal power being diſcernible 

in the conſtant ſhape and properties of every diſtinct kind of Brute 
Creatures. Oye. 

5. If we add to Vegetation and Senſation Reaſon properly ſo callq 
* we have then a ſettled notion of the Sou! of Man; which we may 
more compleatly deſcribe thus: A created Spirit endued with Senſe and 
Reaſon, and a power of organizing terreſtrial Matter into hamane ſhape by 
vital union therewith. 

6. And herein alone, I conceive, does the Spirit or Soul of an An- 
gel (for I take the boldneſs to call that Soul, whatever it is, that has 
"a power of vitally actuating the Matter) differ from the Soul of a 
Man, in that the Soul of an Angel may vitally actuate an Aerea or 
Athereal Body, * but cannot be born in this Terreſtrial one. 

7. To make an end therefore of our Definitions: an Apgelical Soul 
is very intelligibly deſcribed thus; A created Spirit indued with Reaſon, 
Senſation, and a power of being vitally united with, and attuating of a Body 
of Air or Ather only. Which power over an Aereal or Athereal Body 
is very eaſily to be underſtood out of that general notion of a Spirit 

in the foregoing Chapters. For it being there made good, that union 
with Matter is not incompetible to a Spirit, and conſequently nor mov- 
ing of it, nor that kind of motion in a Spirit which we call Coatrattion 
and Dilatation; theſe Powers, if carefully conſidered, will neceſſarily 
infer the poſſibility of the Actuation and Union of an Angelical Soul 
with an #thereal or Atery Body. EIS 

8. The Platoniſis write of other Orders of Spirits or Immaterial Sub- 
ſtances, * as the Nis and "Eres, But there being more Subtilty than 
cither uſefulneſs or aſſurance in ſuch like Speculations, I {hall pals 
them over at this time; having already, I think, irrefutably mace 
good, Thar there is no incongruity nor incompoſſibility compris'd in 
the Notion of Spirit, or Incorporeal Subſtance. 12 

9. But there is yet another way of inferring the ſame, and it 15 
the Argument of Des-Cartes, whereby he would conclude that there 
is, de facto, a Subſtance in us diſtintt from Matter, viz. our own Mina. 
For every real Affection or Property being the Mode of ſome Su#// ace 
or other, and real Modes being unconceivable without their SH, 
he inſers that, ſeeing we can doubt whether there be any ſuch tlung 
as Body in the world, (by which doubting we feclude Copi/at7o trom 
Body) there muſt be ſome other Subſtance diſtinct from the Boy, to 
which Cogization belongs. 


But 
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But I muſt confeſs this Argument will not reach home to Des-Cartes 
his purpoſe, who would prove in Man a Subſtance diſtinct from his Bo- 
% For being there may be Modes common to more Subjects than 
one, and this of Cogitation may be pretended * to be ſuch as is com- 

etible as well to Subſtance Corporeal as Incorporeal, it may be con- 
ceived apart from either, though not from both. And thereſore his 
Argument does not prove, That that in us, which does thin or per- 


Five, is a Subſtance diſtinct from our Body, but only, That there 


may be ſuch a Subſtance which has the power of thint ing or perceiv- 
ing, which yet is not a Body. For it being impoſſible that there ſhould 
be any real Mode Which is in no Subject, and we clearly conceiving * 
Cogitation independent for exiſtence on Corporeal Subſtance; it is ne- 
ceſſary, That there may be ſome other Subſtance on which it may 
depend; which muſt needs be a Subſtance Incorporeal. 1 


- — 8:ʃw0 
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ö 
on CHAP. VIII. Sed. 4. 


S the general Notion of the Soul of 4 Brute, &. If therefore there be 
any Senſe as well as Plaſtick Life to be acknowledg'd in the Spirit 
of Nature, a Scruple may ariſe, whether this Spirit may not be call- 


ed, the Soul of a Brute; and fo the world it ſelf a Brute. And truly 
whether they will reſtrain this Word to particular Animals only, or 


extend it unto the World, to me is very indifferent: in this let em 
do as they pleaſe. Nor if it be call'd a Brute, am I extremely a- 
gainſt it; ſince it may be a means to ſhame them, who are captivat- 
ed over-much by this Spirit of the world, when they take notice that 
on this account alſo, they are not undeſervedly to. be eſteem'd as fo 
many mere Brutes or Beaſts. 
Sect. 5. We have then a ſettled Notion of the Soul of a Man, &c. Un- 
leſs the Signification of the Word Man be taken ſomewhat largely, fo 
as to include Angels, (as indeed the Similitude of Nature may in a 


ſort extend it ſelf ſo far) this is not the adequate Notion of a Man, 


ſince it reacheth up however even to the Angelical Orders, who, 


without all queſtion, are indued with reaſon. The Definition there- 


tore of a humane Soul, properly ſo called, follows more completely 
in the next Words. FE V - 
Sect. 6. But cannot be born into this World in a terreſtrial one, &c. 
There are ſome of the Cabbaliſts that think otherwiſe : but I ſee no 
2 to change my Opinion in this Matter. See Myſt. of Godlin. B. 5. 

Ch. 6. Sect. 4. 5 85 | 
Seck. 8. 55 the Nos and Erades, &c. See Proclus his Theological Inſtituti- 
035 : The Place is remarkable, Chap. 21. Merd 5 7? b des mn af, fades, 
Kc. After therefore the firſt One are the Unities; and after the firſt Mind, 
the Minds; and after the firſt Soul, the Souls; and after that univerſal 
Nature, the Natures. Where, by that univerfal Nature, the Spirit of 
V4are may be rightly underſtood: by Natures the particular U ee 
| orms, 
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Forms, if there were any ſuch; for I think that there are none beſides 
the Plaſticks of particular Souls. But as to theſe Ewa and Ns, the 
very frequently occur in Proclus in the Tract aforeſaid, and are callq 
TANG ira, Y mMIVG voor, a Multitude of Unities, and a Multitude of 
Minds. But that theſe Unities, as well as Minds, are certain Eſſences 
not Operations or Affections, plainly appears from Chap. 62. where he 
ſaith, #7: macs wo of cwpaTICN e Tay , mes 5, aumai nov vos, of 4 
yes my hel ve,; Where, from the Compariſon of Souls, Minds, and 
VUnities amongſt themſelves, tis manifeſt,” that they are all ſpiritual Eſ. 
ſences : The Unities of which kind he calls, awrereads 4y4bac, Jelf-ſufficient 
Vnities; and the Minds, ſubſtantial Minds, rias owls, Chay, 64. And 
Chap. 14. Has 3225 evds hy ewToT IS, th TATE WTOTANS Eyes $22, Every God 2 
a ſelf-ſufficient Unity, and every ſelf-ſufficient Unity a God. See alſo 
Chap. 111. Like to which is that which occurs Chap. 133. na- wg 35 
ivas den de N up N eyalirns ivorods, & C. As if it were all one whether we 
call theſe moſt ſimple Eſſences which anſwer to the firſ? one, or to the 
7'aza9G, the Good, Unities or Deities. 

Sect. 9. To be ſuch as is competible as well to Subſtance corporeal as in. 
corporeal, &c, And truly by an equally ſpecious Sophiſm, might that 
ſo celebrated Philoſopher Carteſius have prov'd Thinking to belong to 
a corporeal Subſtance, as he hath prov'd it to belong to an incorporeal 
one: Inſomuch that I can ſcarce' ſufficiently admire his either Careleſ. 
neſs or Unfaithfulneſs in Matters of Religion, and in his metaphyſical 
Speculations. For who can be ſo flow or regardleſs in his Temper, 
as not to ſee the equal force. of his Arguments for the proving it in- 
competible to Spirit alſo? For there are more that doubt concerning 
the Exiſtence of Spirits, or of an incorporeal Subſtance, than of the Ex- 
iſtence of Matter ; from whence it would follow, that Thinking ſhould 
be competible to Matter. But theſe are the Sports and Toyings of 
the Carteſian Philoſophy in things of this nature, tho? of the greateſt 
moment; as cannot but appear to any one that will ſeriouſly and de- 


| liberately ſpeak his Mind as to theſe Controverſies. 


Cogitation independent for Exiſtence on corporeal Subſtance, &c. Namely, 
ſo as the animal nature is independent on the nature of a Brute; tor 
it might be preſerv'd in the humane Nature, tho? there were no 
Brutes in Being. 
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CHAP. IX. 


: That it is of no ſmall conſequence 10 1 proved the Poſſibility of the 


Exiſtence of a Spirit. 2. The neceſſity of examining of Mr. Hobbs hs 
Reaſons to the contrary. 3. The firſt Excerption out of Mr. Hobbs. 
4. The ſecond Excerption. 5. The third. 6. The fourth. 7. The fifth. 
8. The ſixth. 9g. The ſeventh. 10. The eighth, and laſt Excerption. 


1. TJ have been, I believe, to admiration curious and ſollicitous to 
make good, That the Exiſtence of a Spirit or Laco poreal Sub- 


ſtancè is poſſible. But there is no reaſon any one fhould wonder — : 
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I have ſpent, ſo much pains to make ſo ſmall and inconſiderable * 


£ 


a very ſignal overthrow to the adverſe party, whole ſtrongeſt hold 


ſeems to be an unſhaken confidence, That the very Notion of a 
Spirit, or Subſtance Immaterial, is a perfect Incompoſſibility and pure 


Non-ſence, From whence are inſinuated, no better Conſequences 
than theſe : That it is impoſſible that there ſhould be any. God, or 
Soul, or Angel, Good or Bad; or any Immortality, or Life to come, 
That there is no Religion, no Piety nor Impiety, no Virtue nor Vice, 
Juftice nor Injuſtice, but what it pleaſes him that has the longeſt 
Sword to call ſo. That there is no Freedom of Will, nor cogſe- 
quently any rational remorſe of Conſcience in any Being whatſoever, 
but that all that is, is nothing but Matter and corporeal Mation:; and 
that therefore every trace of man's life is as zeceſſary as the tracts of 
Lightning, and the fallings of Thunder, the blind impetus of the Mat- 
ter breaking through or being ſtopt every where, with as certain and 
determinate xeceſ/ity as the courſe of a Torrent after mighty ſtorms 
and ſhowers of Rain. WI | | 


. 


2. And verily conſidering of what exceeding great conſequence it 


is to root out this ſullen conceit that ſomę have taken up concerning 
Incotporeal. Subſt ance, as if it bore a contradiction in the very terms, I 
think I ſhall be wanting to ſo weighty. a Cauſe, if I ſhall content 
my ſelf with a bare recitation of the Reaſons whereby I prove it poſ- 
ble, and not produce their Arguments that ſeem molt able to main- 
tain che contrary, And truly I do not remember that I ever met 
with any one yet that may juſtly be ſuſpected to be more able to 
make good this Province than our Countryman Mr. Hobbs, whoſe 
inexuperable confidence of the truth of the Congluſion may well a{- 
{ure any man, that duly confiders the excellency of his natural Wit 
and Parts, that he has made choice of the moſt Demonſtrative Argu- 
ments that humane Invention can ſearch out for the eviction thereof. 
3. And that I may not incur the ſuſpicion of miſtaking his Aſſer- 
tion, or miſrepreſenting the force of his Reaſons, I ſhall here punctu- 
ally fet them down in the ſame words I find them in his own Writ- 
ings, that any man may judge if I do him any wrong. The firſt 


place L {hall take notice of is in his * Leviathan. The word Body, in the - Cha 


moſt general acceptation, ſignifies that which filleth or occupieth ſome certain room 
or imagined place; and dependeth not on the Imagination, but is a real 
part of that we call the Univerſe, For the Univerſe being the Apgrezate of 
all Bodies, there is uo real part thereof that is not alſo Body; nor any 
thing properly a Body, that is not alſo part of (that Aggregate of all Bo- 
dies) the Univerſe. The ſame alſo, becauſe Bodies are ſulject to change, 
that is to ſay, to variety of appearance to the ſenſe of living Creatures, is 
called Subſtance, that is to ſay, ſubject to various Accidents, as ſometimes 
40 be moved, ſometimes to ſtand ſtill, and to ſeem to our Senſes, ſometimes 
Hot, ſometimes Cold, ſometimes of one Colour," Smell, Taſt, or Sound, ſome- 
mes of another. And this diverſity of ſeeming, (produc'd by the diverſity 
of the overation of Bodies on the Organs of our Senſe) we attribute to altera- 
ions of the Bodies thfut operate, and call them Accidents of thoſe Bodies. 

| | | Ang 


may ſeem to have gained little to my ſelf, yet I have thereby given 
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| And actording to this acceptation of the word, Subſtance and Bod y ſignif 
| the ſame thing; and therefore Subſtance Incorporeal are words nie 
when they are join d together, deſtroy one another, as if a man ſhould ſay, 3 
Incorporeal Bode. 1 9 
Part 4. chap. 4. The ſecond Place is his Phyſicks. But it is here to be obſerved 
25. Article 9% t certain Dreams, eſpeceally ſuch as ſome men have when they are betwix; 
ſleeping and waking, and ſuch as happen to thoſe that have no knowledge 
of the nature of Dreams, and are withal ſuperſtitious, were not heretofore, 
vor are nom accounted Dreams. For the Apparitions men thought they ſaw, 
and the voices they thought they heard in ſleep, were wot belies d 10 he 
Phantaſms, but things FAY: ting of themſelves, and Objects without thoſe 
that Dreamed. For to ſome men, as well ſleeping as waking, but eſpecially 
to guilty men, and in the night, and in hallow'd places, Fear alone, hel 2 
a little with the ſtories of ſuch Apparitions, hath raiſed in their minds fer- 
rible Phantaſms, which have been, and are ſtill, deceitfully received for things 
really true, under the names of Ghoſts and Incorporeal Subſtances, _ 
5. We will add a third out of the fame Book. For ſeeing Ghoſts, 
1 * ſenſible ſpecies, a ſhadow, light, colour, ſound, ſpace, & c. appear to us no 
a leſs ſleeping than waking, they cannot be things without us, but only Phan- 
taſms of the mind that imagines them. Gf „ 
Chap. 11: 6. And a fourth out of his Humane Nature. But Spirits ſupernatu. 
Article 3. ral commonly ſignify ſome Subſtance without dimenſion, which two words do 
flatly contradict one another. And Artic. 5. Nor I think is that word In- 
corporeal at all iz the Bible, but it is ſaid of the Spirit, that it abideth in 
men, ſometimes that it dwelleth in them, ſometimes that it cometh on them, 
that it deſcendeth, and goeth, and -cometh, and that Spirits are Angels, 
that is to ſay, Meſſengers ; all which do imply Locality, and Locality is Di- 
menſion, and whatſoever hath dimenſion is Body, be it never ſo ſubtile. 
Leviathan, 7. The fifth Excerption ſhall be again out of his Leviathan. And 
chap. 12. for the Matter or Subſtance of the inviſible agents ſo fancy'd, they could not 
by natural cogitation fall upon any other conceit, but that it was the ſame 
with that of the Soul of Man, and that the Soul of Man was of the ſame 
Subſtance with that which appeareth in a Dream to one that ſleepeth, or in a 
Looking-2laſs to one that is awake : Which, men not knowing that ſuch Ap. 
paritions are nothing elſe but creatures of the Fancy, think to be real and 
external Subſtances, and therefore call them Ghoſts, as the Latins called 
them Imagines and Umbræ; and thought them Spirits, that is, thin aerial 
bodies; and thoſe inviſible Agents, which they feared, to be like them, ſave 
that they appear and vaniſh when they pleaſe. But the opinion that ſuch 
Spirits were Incorporeal or Immaterial could never enter into the mind of 
j any man by nature; becauſe, though men may pnt together words of contra- 
| dictory Sipnification, as Spirit and Incorporeal, yet they can never have the 
4 © imagination of any thing anſwering to them. 0m 
| We will help out this further from what he alſo writes in his Hu- 
1 5 a mane Nature. To know that a Spirit is, that is to ſay, to have natural 
evidence of the ſame, it is impoſſible. For all evidence is conception, and all 
conception is imagination, and proceedeth from Senſe ; and Spirits we ſup: 
poſe to be thoſe Subſtances which work upon the Senſe, and therefore are 70t 
canceptible. = 2 


— * — 
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8. The ſixth, out of Chap. 45. where he writes thus: This nature of Leviathen, || 
Sight having never been diſcovered by tht ancient pretenders to Natural chap. 43. = 
knowledge, much leſs by theſe that conſider things not ſo remote (as that Kggow- n 
ledge is) from their preſent uſe ; it was hard for men to conceive" of | 
Inages in the Fancy and in the Senſe, otherwiſe than of things really- without 
us. . Which ſome (becauſe they vaniſh away they know not whither nor how) 
will have to be abſolutely Incorporeal, that is to ſay, Immaterial, -' or Forms i 
without Matter, Colour, and Figure, without any coloured or figured Body; bl 
and that they can put on aiery bodies, (as a garment) to make them vp | - | 
when they will to our bodily eyes ; and others ſay, are Bodies and living Crea- |, 
tures, but made of Air, or other more ſubtile and ' ethereal matter, which is — 
then, when they will be ſeen," condenſed. But both of them agree on one ge- ; 
neral appellation of them, Demons. As if the dead of whom they dream l 1 
pere not the Inhabitants F their own Brain, but of the Air, or of Heaven 
or Hell, not \Phantaſms bat Ghoſts ; +with juſt as much reaſon as if one 
ſhould ſay, he ſaw his own Ghoſt in 4 Looking-glaff,' or the Ghoſts of the 
ſtars in 4 River, or call the ordinary Apparition of the Sun of the quantity 
of about a: foot, the Demon or Ghoſt of that great Sun that enlighteneth the 
whole wiſible worlds, 3 0a 7 HE on No | 8 
9. The ſeventh is out of the next Chapter of the ſame Book. . a 
Where he again taking to task that Jargon, as he calls it, of Abſtrat? 
Eſſences and Subſtantial Forms, writes thus: The world (I mean not the 
Earth only, but the Univerſe, that is, the whole maß of all things that are) 
is Corporeal, © that 4s to ſay,” Body, and hath the dimenſions of.» Magnitude, | 
namely Length, ' Breadth, and Depth; alſo every part of Body lis likewiſe 
Bod), and hath the like dimenſions; and conſequently every part of the Uni- 
verſe #s Body, and that which is not Body, is no part of the Univerſe :: 
And becauſe the Univerſe is all, that which" is no part of it is nothing, and 
conſequently no where. d e e i by. 8 


10. The eighth and laſt, we have a little after in the ſame Chapter, 
which runs thus; Being once fallen into this error of ſeparated Eſſences, 
they are thereby - neceſſarily involved in many other abſurdities that follow it. 
For ſeeing they will have theſe Forms to be real, they are obliged: to affign' 
them ſome place. But becauſe they hold them Incorporeal withoat all dimen- 
ſion of "Quantity, and all men know that place is Dimenſion, and not to be 
filled: but hy that which is corporeal, they are driven to uphold their credit 
with a diſtinction, that they are not indeed any where Circumſcriptive, but 
Definitive, Which terms, being mere words, and in this occaſion -inſigni- 
ficant, paſs only in Latin, that the vanity of them might be concealed. 

For the circumſcription of a thing is nothing elſe but the determination or. 

defining of its place, and ſo both the terms of diſtinction are the ſame. 
Ad in particular of the ' eſſence of a man, which" they ſay is bis Soul, 

they affirm it to be all of it in his little finger, and all of it in every other 

part (how ſmall ſoever) of his Body, and yet no more Soul in the whole 

Body, than in any one of theſe parts. Can any man think that God is ſerv- 

ed with ſuch Abſurdities? Aud yet all this is neceſſary to believe to thoſe 

2 will believe the exiſtence of an Incorporeal Soul ſeparated from the 
Boa). | 3 E043 We i 
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CHAP. X. 

1. An Anſwer to the firſt Excerption. 2. To the ſecond, 3. An Anſwer 

to the third. 4. To the fourth Excerption. 5. An Anſwer. to the fifth, 

6. To the ſixth. 7. To the ſeventh. 8. An Anſwer to the eighth and 
laſt. 9g. A brief Recapitulation of what has been ſaid hitherto, 


1. E have ſet down the chiefeſt paſſages in the Writings of 
V Mr. Hobbs, that confident Exploder of Immaterial Subſtances 
out of the world. It remains now that we examine them, and ſee 
whether the force of his Arguments bears any proportion to the 
firmneſs of his belief, or rather misbelief, concerning theſe things, 
To ftrip therefore the firſt Excerption of that long Ambages of words 
and to reduce it to a more plain and compendious form of reaſoning, 
the force of his Argument lies thus: That ſeeing every thing in the Uni. 
verſe is Body, (the Univerſe being nothing elſe but an Aggregate of Bodies) 
Body and Subſtance are but names of one and the ſame thing; it being 
called Body as it fills a place, and Subſtance as it is the Subject of ſeveral 
Allterations and Accidents, Wherefore Body and Subſtance being all one, 
Incorporeal Subſtance js u better ſenſe thun an Tncorporeal Body, which 
zs 4 contradiction in the very terms. But it is plain to all the world, 
that this is not to prove, but to ſuppoſe what is to be proved, That 
the Univerſe is nothing elſe but an Aggregate of Bodies: When he 
has proved that, we will acknowledge the ſequel; till then, he has. 
apes nothing, and therefore this firſt argumentation muſt paſs for 
no W. | IM Bins, ASS n to, U. | FE | | 
| 0 Let us examine the ſtrength of the ſecond, which certainly muſt 
be this, if any at all; That which has its original merely from Dreams, 
Fears, and: Superſtitious Fanctes, has nd real exiſtence in the world : But 
Txcorportal: | Subſtances hade na © other Original, The ' Propoſition is a 
Truth indubitable, but the Aſſumption is as weak as the other is 
ſtrong ; whether you underſtand it of the real Original of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, or of the Principles of our knowledge, That they are. And 
be their Original what it will, it is nothing to us, but ſo far forth 
as it is cognoſcible to us, by Axiome firft. And therefore when he 
ſays, they have no. other Original than that of our own. Phancy, he 
muſt be underſtood to affirm, that there is no other Principle of the 
knowledge- of: their Exiſtence, than that we vainly imagine them to 
be; which is groſly falſe. 5855 c nt 
For it is not tlie Deu,s and Fears of Melancholick and Superſtiti- 
us perſons; from whicli Fhiloſophers and Chriſtians have argued the 
* Sce my An- Exiſtence of Spirits and Immaterial Subſtances; but from the evidence 
£idete againſt of * External Objects of. Senſe, that is, the ordinary Phenomena of 
a ” Nature; in which there is diſooverable ſo profound Witdom and Coun- 
r eo ſel, that they. could: not but conclude that the Order of things in 
; the world was from achigher Principle, than the blind motions and 
*See my An-: jumblings of Matter and mere Corporeal Beings, = 
tidote, the To which you may add what uſually they call * Apparirzons, which = 


B — bird are ſo far from being merely the Dreams and Fancies of the Superititi- 
OOR « a | 1 5 
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ons, that they are acknowledged by ſuch as cannot but be deem'd 
by moſt men"over-Atheiſtical,, I mean Pomponat ius and Cardan, nay, 
by Vauinis himſelf, though ſo devoted to Atheiſm, that out of a per- 
ſect mad zeal to that deſpicable cauſe he dy*d for it. Jomit to name 
the Operations of the * Soul, which ever appeared to the wiſeſt of all 
Aves of ſuch a tranſcendent condition, thar they could not judge 
them to ſpring from ſo contemptible a Principle as bare Body or Mat- 
r. Wherefore to decline all theſe, and to make repreſentation only 
of Dreams and Fancies to be the occaſions of the world's concluding 
that there are Iacorporeal Sabſtances, is to fancy his Reader a mere 
fool, and publickly to profeſs that he has a mind to impoſe upon him. 

2. The third argumentation 1s this: That which appears to us as well 
ſleeping as waking,' $ nothing without us: But Ghoſts, that is, Immaterial 
Subſtances, appear to us as well ſleeping as waking. . This is the weakeſt 
Argument that has been yet produc'd : for both the Propoſition and 
Aſſumption are falſe. For if the Propoſition were true, the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, Clouds, Rivers, Meadows, Men, Women, and other 
living Creatures, were nothing without us : For all theſe appear to us 
as well when we are ſeeping as waking, For the Notion of an Incor- 
poreal Subſtance is ſo ſubtile and refined, that it leaving little or no im- 
preſſion on the Phancy, its repreſentation is merely ſupported by the 
tree power of Reaſon, which ſeldom exerciſes; it ſelf in fleep, unleſs 
upon eaſy imaginable Phantaſms. . eit | 


\ 


*Antid, Book 
1. Chap. 11. 


4. The force of the fourth Argument is briefly this : Every ub 


ſtance has dimenſions ; but a Spirit has no dimenſions. Here I confidentl 
deny the Aſſumption. For it is not the Characteriſtical of 4 Body to 
have. Dimenſions, but to be Impenetrable. All Subſtance has Dimen- 
ſons; that is, Length, Breadth, and Depth: But all has not Impene- 
trability. See: my Letters to Monſieur Des-Cartes, belides what I have 
here weit in this preſent Treatiſſe. WT 
"5; In the Rxcerptions belonging to the fiſth place, theſe Arguments 
are compriſed, 1. That we have no principle of knowledge of any Imma- 
terial Being, but ſuch as a Dream, or a Loot ing glaſ furniſhith us withal. 
2. That the word Spirit, or Incorporeal, implies 4 contradittion, and 
cannot be conte d to be ſenſe by a natural Underſtanding. 3. That nothing 
in conceived by the Underſtanding but what comes in at the Senſes, and there- 
fore ' Spirits not acting i pon the Senſes, muſt remain unknown and uncon- 
cetvable.. TT DS 6 nin 1 | 121 f 5258 E921 19 
Wie have already anſwered to the firſt, in what we have returned 
to his ſecond Argument in the ſecond Excerption. #774 47 
To the ſecond I anſwer, That Spirit or Incorporeal implies no con- 
tradiction, there being nothing underſtood thereby but Extended Sub. 
ſtance with Activity and Iadiſcerpibility, leaving out Impenetrability: 
Which I have above demonſtrated to be the Notion. of a thing polſible, 
and need not repeat what I have already written. | 5 
To the third I anſwer, That Spirits do act really upon the Senſes, 
by acting upon Matter that affects the Senſes, and ſome of theſe Ope- 
rations being ſuch, that they cannot be rationally attributed to the 
Matter alone, Reaſon, by the information of the. Sexſes, concludes, 
that there is ſome other more noble Principle diſtinct from the Mat- 
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ter. And as for that part of the Argument that aſſerts, that there is 
nothing in the Underſtanding but what comes in at the Senſes, I * 
have, and ſhall again, in its || due place, demonſtrate it to be a yer 
* Antidote, groſs Error. oo / 
3 But in the mean time I conclude, that the Subſtance of every thin 
ect. 4, 5, 6, being utterly unconceivable, by Axiome 8. and it being only the In. 
Oe. b. a. Nediate Properties by which a man conceives every thing, and the 
— TT Properties of Penetrability and Indiſcerpibility being as eaſy to conceive, 
' as of Diſcerpibility and Impenetrability, and the power of communicat- 
ing of motion to Matter, as eaſy as the Matter's reception of it, and 
the Union of Matter with Spirit, as of Matter with Matter ; it plainly 
follows, that the Notion of a Spirit is as naturally conceivable as the 
| Notion of a Boay. . 
6. In his ſixth Excerption he is very copious in jearing and making 
ridiculous the opinion of Ghoſts and Demons ; but the ſtrength of his 
Argument, if it have apy, 1s this, viz. If there be any ſuch things as 
Ghoſts cr Demons, then they are (according to them that hold this opinion) 
either thoſe Images reflected from Water or Looking-glaſſes, cloathing them. 
ſelves in aiery garments, and ſo wandring up and down; or elſe they are 
living Creatures made of nothing but Air, or ſome more ſubtile and Ætbe- 
real Matter. One might well be amaz'd to obſerve ſuch flighc and 
vain arguing come from ſo grave a Philoſopher, were not a man 
well aware that his peculiar eminency, as himſelf fomewhere pro- 
feſſes, lies in Politicks, to which the Humours and Bravadoes of Elo- 
quence, eſpecially among the ſimple, is a very effectual and ſervice- 
a able inſtrument. And certainly ſuch Rhetoricians as this cannot be 
intended for any, but ſuch as are of the very weakeſt capacity. 
Thoſe two groundleſs conceits that he would obtrude upon The 
ſober Aſſertors of Spirits and Demons belong not to them, but are 
the genuine iſſue of his own Brain. For, for the former of them, it 
is moſt juſtly adjudged to him, as the firſt Author thereof; it being 
a Rarity, which neither my ſelf nor (I dare ſay) any elſe ever met 
with out of Mr. Hobbs his Writings. ' And the latter, he does not 
only go about to confute here, but makes a ſhew of allowing it, jor 
fear he ſhould ſeem to deny Scripture, in Chap. 34. of his Leviathan. 
But thoſe that aſſert the Exiſtence of Spirits, will not ſtand to Mr. 
Hobbs his choice for defining of them, but will make uſe of their 
own Reaſon and Judgment for. the ſettling of ſo concerning a Notion. 
7. In his ſeventh Excerption is contained the ſame Argument thar 
was found in the firſt ; but to deal fairly and candidly, I muſt confeſs 
it is better back'd than before. For there he ſuppoſes, but does not 
prove, the chief ground of his Argument; bur here he offers at a 
proof of it, couch'd, as I conceive, in theſe words, [and hath the dimen- 
ſions of Magnitude, namely Length, Breadth, and Depth] for hence he 
would infer, that the whole Univerſe is Corporeal, that is to ſay, every 
ching in the Univerſe, becauſe there is nothing but has Length, Breath, 
and Depth. This therefore is the very laft ground his Argument 15 
to be reſolved into. But how weak it is, I have already intimated, 
it being not Trizal Dimenſion, but Impenetrability, that conſtitutes à 
Boa). 1 . , I 
This 
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8. This laſt Excerption ſeems more conſiderable thin any of the 
former, or all of them put together: but when the force of the Ar- 
guments therein contained is duly weigh'd, they will be found of as 
{ele efficacy to make good the Concluſion as the reſt. The firſt 
Argument runs thus; Whatſoever is real, muſt have ſome place: But Spi- 
rits can have no place. But this is very eaſily anſwered: For if no- 
thing elſe be underſtood by Place, but Imaginary Space, Spirits and Bo- 
dies may be in the ſame Imaginary Space, and ſo the Aſſumption is 
falſe. But if by Place be meant the Concave Superficies of one Body im. 
mediately environing another Body, ſo that it be conceiv'd to be of the 
very Formality of a Place, immediately to environ the Corporeal Su- 
rficies of that Subſtance which is ſaid to be plac'd; then it is im- 
poſſible that a Spirit ſhould be properly ſaid to be in a Place, and 
ſo the Propoſition will be falſe. Wherefore there being theſe two 
acceptations of Place, that Diſtinction of being there Circamſeriptivꝭ 
and Definitive,is an allowable Diſtinction, and the terms may not ſig- 
nify one and the ſame thing. But if we will, with Mr. Hobbs, (and 
I know no great qurt if we ſhould do fo) confine the Notion of Place 
to Imaginary Space, this diſtinction of the Schools will be. needleſs 
here, and we may, without any more ado, aſſert, That Spirits are as 
truly in Place as Bodies. | e 


His ſecond Argument is drawn from the Scholaſtick Riddle, which, 


I muſt confeſs, ſeems to verge too near to profound Non-ſenſe, That 


the Soul of man is tote in toto, and tota in qualthet parte · corporis. 
This mad Jingle it ſeems has fo frighted Mr. Hobbs ſometime or 
other, that he never ſince could endure to come near the Notion of 
a Spirit again, not ſo much as to conſider whether it were a mere 
Bug-bear, or ſome real Being. But if Paſſion had not ſurpriz'd his 
better Faculties, he might have found a true ſettled meaning there- 
of, and yet ſecluded theſe wild intricacies, that the heedleſs Schools 
ſeem to have charged it with: For the Immediate Properties of a Spirit 
are very well intelligible without theſe Anigmatical flouriſhes, v4z. 
That it is 4 Subſtance Penetrable and indiſcerpible, as I have already 
ſhewn at large. . 4 285 

Nor is that Scholaſtick Anigme neceſſary to be believed by all 
thoſe that would believe the Exiſtence of an Incorporeal Soul; nor do 
I believe. Mr. Hobbs his interpretation of this Riddle to be ſo neceſ- 
fary. And it had been bur fair play to have been aſſured, that the 


Schools held ſuch a perfect contradiction, before he pronounced the 


belief thereof neceſſary to all thoſe that would hold the Soul of Man 
an Immaterial Subſtance, ſeparable from the Body. T ſuppoſe they may 
mean nothing by it but what Plato did by his 'making the Soul to 
conſiſt 2 feels & duteirs dias nor Plato any thing more by that az- 
viſible and indiviſible Subſtance, than an Eſſence that is intellectually di- 
viſible, but really indiſcerpible. e 
9. We have now firmly made good, that the Notion of 4 Spirit 
implies no contradiction nor incompoſſibility in it; but is the Notion 
or Idea of a thing that may poſſibly be. Which I have done ſo pun- 
Qually and particularly, that I have cleared every Species of Sub- 


ſtances Incorporeal from the imputation of either obſcurity or inconſiſt- 
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prove, That it is not only a thing paſſible, but that 


ency. And that I might not ſeem to take advantage in pleading 
their cauſe in the abſence of the adverſe party, I have brought in 
the moſt able Advocate, and the moſt aſſured that I have hitherto 
ever met withal; and dare now appeal to any indifferent Judge 
whether I have not demonſtrated all his Allegations te be weak and 
inconcluſive. ' Wherefore having ſo clearly evinced the pofibiliry. of 
the Exiſtence of a Spirit, we ſhall now make a ſtep, further, and 
, it is really and 
actually in Nature. d . | 
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1. Three. grounds to ; prove tis Exiſtence of an Immatenial Subſtance, 
5 whereof, the firſt is fetef'd from the Nature of God. 2. Ihe ſecond from 
the Phænomenon of Motion in the Morld. 3. That the Matter is not 
Self. moveable. 4. An Objedtiom that the Matter p be part Self- 
moved, purt not. 5. The firſt Anſwer to the Objecon. 6. The ſerond 
Anſwer. 7. Other Evaſions. anſwered.” 8. The laſt Euaſion o all an. 
ſwered. 9g. The Concluſion, That no Matter is Self-moved, but that 4 cer- 
tain quuntity of motihn was impreſſed upon it at its firſt Creation by God. 


NE Le pe. ag FFF 2 = 
1 | 
1.” HERE be three main Grounds from whence a man may 


be aſſured of he Exiſtence of Spiritual or Immaterial Subſtance. 
The one is, the conſideration of the tranſcendent excellency of the 
Nature of God; who being, according to the true Idea of him, an 
Eſſence abſolutely Perfect, canndt -poſſibly be Body, and conſequently 


| muſt be ſomething ſarorporeal: and ſeeing that there is no contradi- 


Qtion in the Notion: of 4 Spirit in general, nor in any of thoſe kixas of 
Spirits which we. have deſin'd, (Where the Notion. of God was ſet 
down amongſt the reſt) and that in the very Notion of him there is 
contained the reaſon of his Exiſtence, as you may ſee at large in my 
Antidote; certainly if we find any thing at all to be, we may ſafe- 
ly conclude, that He 2c much more; For there is nothing beſides Him 
of which one can give a reaſon Why it is, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to 


be the Author of it. Wherefore though God be neither '/:{biz nor 
Tangible, yet his very Idea repreſenting to our Intellectual Faculties 


the neceſſary reaſon of his Exiſtence, we are, by Axiome 5. (though 
we had no other Argument drawn from our Senſes) confidently to 
conclude, That He is. 8 

2. The ſecond ground is, the ordinary Phænomena of Nature, the 
moſt general whereof is Motion. Now it ſeems to me demonſtrable 
from hence, That there is ſome Being in the World diſtinct from 
Matter. * For Matter being of one ſimple homogeneal nature, and not 
diſtinguiſhable by ſpecifical differences, as the Schools ſpeak, it muſt 


have every where the very ſame Eſſential properties; and therefore 


of it ſelf it muſt all of it be either without motion, or elſe be ſelt- 
moving, and that in ſuch or ſuch a tenor, or meaſure of motion; 
there being no reaſon imaginable, why one part of the Mater ſhould 
Fj , « | Move 
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move of it ſelf leſs than another; and therefore if there be any ſuch 
thing, it can only ariſe from-external Impediment. 10 

3. Now I fay, if Matter be utterly devoid of motion in it ſelf; it 
is plain; it had its motion from ſome other Subſtance, which is ne- 


ceſſarily a Subſtance that is not Matter, that is to ſay, a Subſtance Incor- 


oral. But if it be moved of it ſelf, in ſuch or ſuch a meaſure, the 
effect here being an Emanative effect, cannot poſſibly fail to be 
wherever Matter is, by Axiome 17. eſpecially if there be no exter- 
nal impediment: And there is no impediment at all, but that the 
Terreſtrial parts might regain an activity very nigh equal to the A 
thereal, or rather, never have loſt it. For if the Planets had but a 
commen Dividend of all the motion which themſelves, « and the Sun 
and Stars, and all the Æthereal matter poſſeſs, (the matter of the 
Planets' being ſo little, in compariſon of that of the Sun, Stars, and 
Hiher) the proportion of motion that will fall due to them, would 
be exceeting much above what they have. For it would be as if 
four or five poor men in a very rich and populous City ſhould, by 
giving up that eſtate they have, in a levelling way, get equal ſhare 
with-all the reſt. - Wherefore every Planet could not fl of melting it 
ſelf into little leſs finer Subſtance than the pureſt ther. But they 
not doing ſo, it is a ſign they have not that Motion nor Agitation of 
themſelves, and therefore reſt content with what has extrinſecally ac- 
crued to them, be it leſs or more. 5 
4. But the pugnacious, to evade the {troke of our Dilemma, will 
make any bold ſhift; and though they affront their own Faculties in 
faying ſo, yet they will fay, and muſt fay, That part of the Matter is 
fel-moying, part without motion of it ſelf, _ 
F. To this T anſwer, That firſt, this Evaſion of theirs is not ſo a- 
greeable to Experience; but, ſo far as either our Senſe or Reaſon can 


reach, there is the /me Matter every where. For conſider the ſub- 


teſt parts of Matter diſcoverable here below, thoſe which for their Sub- 
tilty are inviſible, and for their Activity wonderful, I mean thoſe par- 
ticles that cauſe that vehement agitation we feel in Minds: They in 
time loſe their motion, become of a viſible vaporous conſiſtency, and 
turn to Clouds, then to Snow or Rain, after haply to Ice it ſelf; but 
then in proceſs of time, firſt melted into Water, then exhaled into 
Vapours, after more fiercely agitated, do become Mind again. And 


that we may not think that this Reciprocatiom into Motion and Reſt 


belongs only to Terreſirial particles; that the Heavens themſelves be of 
the fame Matter, is apparent from the Ejections of Comets into our 
Vortex, and the perpetual riſing of thoſe Spots and Scum upen the 
Face of the Sun. —— 25 
6. But Secondly, to return to what is ſtill more pungent. This Mat- 
ter that is Selfmoved, in the impreſſing of Motion upon other Matter, 
either loſes of its own motion, or retains it ſtill entire. If the firſt, 
it may be deſpoiled of all its motion: and fo that whoſe immediate 
nature is to move, ſhall reſt, the entire cauſe of its motion ſtill remain- 
ing, viz. it ſelf: which is a plain contradiction by Axiome 17. If the 
ſecond, no meaner an inconvenience than this will follow, That the 
whole world had been turned into pure Æther by this time, if not 
„ into 
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parts of Matter are of a conſiderable copiouſneſs, the event does teſtify 


* 
n.. 


into a 8 flame, or at leaſt will be in the concluſion, to the utter 
deſtruction of all corporeal Conſiſtencies. For, that theſe Self-moving 


they having melted almoſt all the world already into Suns, Stars, and 


Ather, nothing remaining but Plazets and Comets to be diſſolyed : 


Which, all put together, ſcarce bear ſo great a proportion to the reſt 
of the Matter of the Univerſe, as an ordinary grain of ſand to the 
whole ball of the Earth. Wherefore ſo potent a Principle of Motion 


till adding new motion to Matter, and no motion once communicat- 


ed being loſt, (for, according to the laws of Motion, no Body loſes 
any more motion than it communicates to another) it plainly follows, 
that either the World had been utterly burnt up ere now, or will 
be at leaſt in an infinite leſs time than it has exiſted, nay, I may ſay 
abſolutely, in a very little time, and will never return to any frame 
of things again; which though it poſſibly may be, yet none but a 
mad-man will aſſert, by Axiome 2. And that it has not yet been 
ſince the firſt Epoches of Hiſtory, ſeems a Demonſtration that this ſe. 


cond Hypotheſis is falſe. 

7. There is yet another Evaſion or two, which, when they are an- 
ſwered, there will be no Scruple remaining touching this point. The 
Firſt is, That the Matter is all of it homogeneal, or of the like nature 
every where, and that it is the common Property of it all to be of 
it ſelf indifferent to Motion or Reſt ; and therefore that it is no won- 
der that ſome of it moves, arid other- ſome of it reſts, or moves lef 
than other-ſome. To which I anſwer, That this Indifferency of the 
Matter to Motion or Reſt, may be underſtood two ways : Either pri- 
vatively, that is to ſay, That it has not any real or active propenſion 
to Reſt, more than to Motion, or vice vers, but is merely paſſive and 
ſuſceptive of what Motion or Fixation ſome other Agent confers upon 
it, and keeps that modification exactly and perpetually, till again 
ſome other Agent change it; (in which ſenſe I allow the Aſſertion to be 
true, but it makes nothing againſt us, but for us, it plainly implying, That 
there is an Incorporeal Subſtance, diſtinct from the Matter, from whence 
the Matter both is, and muſt be moved.) Or elſe, this Indifferency is to 
be underſtood poſirively, that is to ſay, That the Matter has a real and 
active propenſion as well to Motion as to Reſt, ſo that it o, it 
ſelf, and fixerh it ſelf from its own immediate nature. From whence 
there are but theſe two Abſurdities that follow: the Firſt : That two 
abſolutely contrary properties are immediately ſeated in one {imple Sub- 
ject; than which nothing can ſeem more harſh and unhandſome to 
our Logical faculties; unleſs the Second, which is, That Motion and 
Reſt being thus the Emanative effects of this one ſimple Subject, the 
Matter will both mode and reſt at once; or, if they do not underſtand by 
Reſt, Fixation, but a mere. abſence of Motion, That it will both 
move, and not move at once. For what is immediate to any Subject 
will not ceaſe to be, the Subject not being deſtroy*d, by Axiome 17 

Nor will they much help themſelves by fancying, that Marter ne- 
ceſſarily exerting both theſe immediate powers or properties at once of 
Motion and Reft, moves her ſelf to ſuch a meaſure, and no ſwifter. 


For this poſition is but coincident with the ſecond member of the Di. 
8 8 | 5 lemma. 
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lemma, Sect. 3. of this Chapter, and therefore the fame Argument 
will ſerve for both places. Ys a * 
The other Evaſion is, by ſuppoſing part of the Matter to be Self- 
moving, and part of it ſelfreſting, in a poſitive ſenſe, or Self-fixing : 
Which is particularly directed againſt _—_ we have argued, Se. 6. 
For thus they would avoid that haſty and univerſal Conflagration 
there inferred. But that this Suppoſition is falſe, is manife from 
Experience. For if there be any ſuch Self fing parts of Matter, 
they are certainly in Gold and gead, and ſuch like Metals; hut it is 
plain, that they are not there. For what is Self-fxavg, will immedi- 
ately be reduc'd to Reſt, ſo ſoon as external violence is taken off 
by Axiome 17. Whence it will follow, that though theſe Self-fixing 
parts of Matter may be carried by other Matter, while they are made 
jaſt to it, yet left free, they will ſuddenly reft, they having the im- 
mediate cauſe of Fixation in themſelves. Nor can any one diſtruſt 
that the change will be ſo ſudden, if he conſider ho ſuddenly an 
external force puts Matter upon motion, But a Bullet of gold or 
lead put thus upon motion, ſwift or ſlow, does not ſuddenly reduce 
it ſelf to reff, Whence it plainly appears, that this other Evalion.con- 
tradicts Experience, and therefore has no force againſt our former 
Arguments. 1 9 | 
8, The utmoſt Evaſion the Wit of man can poſſibly excogitate, is 
that Figment of a certain Divine Matter diſperſed in the World, which 
ſome conceit the only Namen thereof, whoſe motions they make not 
neceſſary, but voluntary; where they would decline * that exorbitant 
inconvenience, mentioned in the ſixth Section of this Chapter. But 
ge opinion ſeems to me very harſh and prodigious for theſe reaſons 
following. | 25 eos . 5 
Firſt, They ſeem very abſurd in imagining this to be the Numer of 
the World, or God himſelf, it being ſo inconſiſtent with Perſonality, 
and the Unity of the Godhead to be made up of an infinite number 
of interſperſed Atoms amidſt the Matter of the World: For this can- 
not be one God in any ſenſe; nor a ſingle Divine Atome an entire 
Deity. From whence it would follow, that there is no God at all. 
And then in the ſecond place, They acknowledging this Divine Mat- 
ter to be Matter, acknow dge therewith Imperetrability and Taxta- 
poſnion of parts, diverſity alfa, of fgure, and, where there are no pores 
at all, abſolute. Sa{dity and Hardzefi, Whence it is manifeſt, that 
whatſoever Reaſonings ars ſtrong againſt Ordinary Matter, for making 
it uncapable of Perception and fee Attion, from the Nature and Idea 
thereof, they are as ſtrong againſt this, oa which they have conferred 
the title of Divine, dwg: See Book 2; 
And thirdly and laſtly, That there is no ſuch Divine Matter inter- ch. 2. ſect. 8; 
ſperſed amongſt the /ubrile Matter of the World, that can act freely 
and knowingly, Effects alſo and Experiments plainly declare, as I have 
abundantly noted in my Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
9. Wherefore it is molt rational to conclude, That no Matter what- 
ſoever of its own Ngrure has any active Principle of Motion, though it 
be receptive bee. * but that when God created it, he ſuperadded 
an impreſs of Motion upon it, ſuch a meaſure and proportion to * 
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of it, which remains ſtill much-What the ſame for quantity in the 
whole, though the parts of Matter, in their various occurſion of one to 
another, have not always the ſame proportion of it. Nor is there 
any more neceſſity, that God ſhould reiterate this impreſs of Mpio 
on the Matter created, than that he ſhould perpetuaily create the Mat 
ter. Neither does his conſervation of this quantity of Motion any 
thing more imply either a repetition or an augmentation of it, than 
the conſervation of the Matter does the ſuperaddition of new Matrey 
thereunto. Indeed he need but conſerve the Matter, and the Matter 
thus conſerved will faithfully retain one part with another, the whole 
ſumme of Motion firſt communicated to it, ſome ſmall moments ex. 
cepted, which. are not worth the mentioning 1n this place. 


1 


e e ee 
On CH AP. XI. Sett. 8 


OR Matter being of one ſimple homogeneous nature, &c. 8o indeed 
ſay all the Carteſians with one Voice; although J do not re- 
member any of them to have demonſtrated the Point, or ſo much as 
to have attempted ir. As to my felf, I will acknowledge it very 
readily to be true, of all the natural Matter of the World: In 
which notwithſtanding, I have no great need to be very ſolicitous; 
ſince the things I have advanced in this Chapter, will conveniently 
enough meet with whatſoever Hypotheſis, let it be as tergiverſorious 
as it wh. 17. COP og EN 1 Il 
Sect. 8. That exorbitant Inconvenience, mentioned in the 6th Section of 
this Chapter, &c. That huge Inconvenience'is the diſſolution of the Pla- 
nets or Earths into Æther. The voluntary Motions therefore of this di- 
vine Matter may be ſo temper'd, as they ſuppoſe, that this miſchief may 
be prevented: But that there is no ſuch divine Matter in the Univerſe, 
I clearly enough ſhew here in this Section. But as to divine Matter of 
another ſort, ſuch as may anfwer ſome way to the nd 7iury mx, 
or 2 u ig, the fifth Element, or the h Eſſence of Ariſtotle, ſince 
it bath in it ſelf neither local Motion, nof Fixation, but is ſuppos'd to 
be the Tranſmitter only of the Operations f the 7# 9s , the di- 
wine Soul, and is the Mirror, as it were, of*its Irradiations, it will not 
in the leaſt trouble or confound our Accounts, as to the Motion of the 


- * 1 - 


natural Matter of the World. ooh 


Sect. 9. But that when God created it, he ſuperadaed. an Impreſs of Mo- 


ion upon it, &c. This is ſpoken after the way of Deg-Cartes : As if in 


a certain manner, not much «differing from a mechanical Impulſe, 
God at firſt impreſs'd Motion on the Matter, and did it alſo immedi- 
ately himſelf, Whereas it is much more likely, that God immedi- 
ately imparted Motion, and that not mechanical, but vital, to the Spi- 
rit of Nature; and that this Life created and implanted in this Spirit 
of Nature by God, from the Beginning mov'd and enliven'd, as it were, 
the Matter of the World in ſüch a beautiful and regular manner as 
we ce. 8 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


1. That the Order and Nature of things in the Univerſe, argue an Eſſence 
Spiritual or Incorporeal. 2. The Evaſion of this Argument. 3. A pre- 
paration out of Mr. Hobbs to . the Evaſion. 4. The firſt e 
5. The ſecond Anſwer. 6. Mr. Hobbs his miſtake, of making the Tono- 
rance of Second Cauſes the only Seed of Religion. 


E have diſcovered out of the ſimple Phenomenon of Motion, 

the neceſſity of the Exiſtence of ſome Incorporeal Eſſence di- 
ſtintt from the Matter: But there is a further aſſurance of this Truth, 
from the conſideration of the Order and admitable Effect of this 
Motion in the world. Suppoſe Matter could move it ſelf, would mere 
Matter, with Self motion, amount to that admirable wiſe contrivance 
of things which we ſee in the World? Can a blind impetus produce 
ſuch Effects, with that accuracy and conſtancy, that the more wiſe a 
man is, the more he will be aſſured, That no Wiſdom can add, take a- 
way, or alter any thing in the works of Natare, whereby they may be better'd? 
How can that therefore that has not ſo much as Senſe, ariſe to the 


1. 


Effects of the higheſt pitch of Reaſon or Intellect? But of this I have 


ſpoke ſo fully and convincingly in the ſecond Book of my Antidote, 
that it will be but a needleſs repetition to proceed any further on this 
Subject. N Le | 

r All the Evaſion that I can imagine our Adverſaries may uſe here, 
will be this: That Matter is capable of Senſe, and the fineſt and moſt 
ſubtile of the moſt refined Senſe, and conſequently of Imagination too, 
yea haply, of Reaſon and Underſtanding. For Senſe being nothing elſe, 
as ſome conceit, but Morton, or rather Revation of 4 Body preſſed upon 
by another Body, it will follow, that all the Matter in the World has, in 

ſome manner or other, the power of Senſation. 

3. Let us now ſee what this Poſition will amount to. Thoſe that 
make Motion and Senſation thus really the ſame, muſt of neceſſity 
acknowledge, That no longer Motion, no longer Senſation, (as Mr. Hobbs 


has-ingenuouſly confeſſed in his * Elements of Philoſophy :) And that « Chaę. 23. 


every Motion or Re-attion' muſt be a' new Senſation, as well as every 
ceaſing of Re- action, a ceaſing of Senfation. 

4. Now let us give theſe huſie active particles of the Matter that 
play up and dowit every where the advantage of Senſe, and let us 
ſee if all their heads laid together can contrive the Anatomical fabrick 
of any Creature that lives. Aſſuredly when all is ſumm'd up that 


can be ĩimagin'd, they will fall ſhort of their account. For I demand, 


Has every one of theſe partieles that muſt have an hand in the fram- 


ing of the Body of- an Animal, the whole deſign of the work by the 


impreſs of ſome Phantaſm upon it, or, as they have ſeveral offices, 
lo have they ſeveral parts of the deſign ? If the firſt, it being moſt 
certain, even according to their opinion whom we oppoſe, that there 
can be no kowledge or perception in the Matter, but what ariſes out of 
the Re. action of one part againſt another, how is it conceivable that 

any 
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any one particle of Matter, or many together, (there not exiſting yet in 
Nature any Animal) can have the Idea impreſſed of that Creature 
they are to frame? Or if one, or ſome few particles, have the ſenſe 
of one part of the Animal, (they ſeeming more capable of this, the 
parts being far more ſimple than the whole Compages and contrive. 
ment) and other ſome few of other parts, how can they confer notes? 
by what language. or ſpeech can they communicate their counſel one 
to another? Wherefore that they ſhould mutually ſerve one another 
in ſuch a deſign, is more impoſſible than that ſo many men, blind 
and dumb from their nativity, ſhould join their forces and wits to. 
gether to build a Caſtle, or carve a ſtatue of ſuch a Creature as none 
of them knew-any more of in ſeveral, than ſome one of the ſmalleſt 
parts thereof, but not the' relation it bore to the whole. 

5. Beſides this, Senſe being really the ſame with Corporeal Motion, 
it muſt change upon new impreſſes of Motion; ſo that if a particle 
by Senſe were carried in this line, it meeting with a counterbuffe in 
the way, muſt have quite another Impreſs and Senſe, and fo forget 
what it was going about, and divert its courſe another way. Nay, 
though it ſcaped free, Senſe being Re-a&ton, when that which it bears 
againſt is removed, Senſe muſt needs ceaſe, and perſect Oblivion ſuc- 
ceed. For it is not with theſe particles, as with the Spring of a 
Watch, or a bent Croſs-bow, that they ſhould for a. conſiderable time 
retain the ſame Re- action, and ſo conſequently the ſame Senſe. And 
laſtly, if they could, it is ſtill nothing to the purpoſe; for let their 
Senſe be what it will, their motion is neceſſary, it being merely cor- 
poreal, and therefore the reſult of their motion cannot be from any 
kind of knowledge. For the corporeal motion is firſt, and is only 
felt, not directed by feeling. And therefore whether the Matter have 
any Senſe or no, what is made out of it is nothing, but what 
reſults from the wild jumblings and knockings of one part thereof a- 
gainſt another, without any purpoſe, counſel, or direction. Where- 


| fore the ordinary Phenomena of Nature being guided according to 
the moſt Exquiſite Wiſdom imaginable, it is plain, that they are not 


the Effects of the mere motion of Matter, but of ſome Immaterial Prin- 
ciple, by Axiome 10. 1 1 05 Nag SY OY 

6. And therefore the Ignorance of the Second Cauſes is not ſo rightly ſaid 
to be the Seed of Religion, (as Mr Hobbs would have it) as of Jrrel:- 
gion and Atheiſm, For if we did more punctually and particularly 
ſearch into their natures, we ſhould clearly diſcern their inſufficiency 
for ſuch effects as we diſcover to be in the world. But when we 
have looked ſo cloſely and carefully into the nature of Corporeat Be- 
ings, and can find no cauſality in them proportionable to thele Et- 
feats we ſpeak of, ſtill to implead our ſelves rather of Ignorance, 
than the Matter and Corporeal motion of Inſufficiency, is to hold an o. 
pinion upon humour, and to tranſgreſs againſt our firſt and ſecond 
Axiomes. | - 1 | 
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CHAP. XIII. 


1. The laſt proof of Tncorporeal Subſtances, from Apparitions. 2. The 
firſt Evaſion of the force of ſuch Arguings. 3. An Anſwer to that Eva- 
ſton. 4. The ſecond Evaſion. 5. The firſt kind of the ſecond Evaſion. 
6. A deſcription out of Virgil of that Genius that ſuggeſts the dittates 
of the Epicurean Philoſophy. 7. The more full and refined ſenſe of that 
Philoſophy now-a-days. 8. The great Efficacy of the Stars, (which they 
ſuppoſe to conſiſt of nothing but Motion and Matter) for production of all 


manner of Creatures in the world. 


I. HE Third and laſt ground which I would make uſe of, for 

evincing the Exiſtence of Incorporeal Subſtances, is ſuch extra- 
ordinary Effects as we cannot well imagine any natural, but muſt 
needs conceive ſome free or ſpontaneous Agent to be the Cauſe there- 
of, whenas yet it is clear that they are from neither Man nor Beaſt. 
Such are ſpeakings, knockings, opening of Doors when they were faſt 
ſhut, ſudden lights in the midſt of a room floating in the air, and 


then paſſing and vaniſhing ; nay, ſhapes of Men and ſeveral ſorts of 


Brutes, that, after ſpeech and converſe, have ſuddenly diſappeared. 
Theſe, and many ſuch like extraordinary Effects (which, if you pleaſe, 
you may call by one general term of Apparitions) ſeem to be an unde- 
niable Argument, that there be ſuch things as Spirits or Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances in the world; and I have demonſtrated the ſequel to be neceſ- 


fary, in the laſt Chapter of the Appendix to my Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm 


and, in the third Book of that "Treatiſe, have produced ſo many and 


ſo unexceptionable Stories concerning Apparitions, that I hold it ſu- 


perfluous to add any thing here of that kind, raking far more pleaſure 


in exercifing of my Reaſon, than in regiſtring of Hiſtory. Beſides 


that J have made ſo careful choice there already, that T cannot hope 
to cull out any that may prove more pertinent and convictive; I hav- 
ing penn'd down none but ſuch as I had compar'd with thoſe ſevere 
laws I ſet my ſelf in the firſt Chapter of that third Book, to prevent 
all tergiverſations and evaſions of gain- ſayers. TH 2 

2. But, partly from my own obſervation, and partly by informati- 
on from others, Iam well aſſured there are but two ways whereby 
they eſcape the force of ſuch evident Narrations. The firſt is a firm 

perſwaſion that the very Notion of a Spirit or Immaterial Subſtance is 
an Impoſſibility, or a Contradiction in the very terms. And therefore 
| ſuch ſtories implying that which they are confident is zpoſſible, the 
Narration at the very firſt hearing muſt needs be judged to be falſe, 
and therefore they think it more reaſonable to conclude all thoſe that 


profeſs they have ſeen ſuch or ſuch things, to be mad-men or cheats, 


than to give creqt to what implies a Contradiction. 

3. But this Evaſion I have quite taken away, by ſo clearly demon- 
ſtrating that the Notion of 4 Spirit implies no more contradiction than 
the Notion of Matter; and that its Attributes are as conceivable as the 


Attributes of 3Jatter: ſo that J hope this creep-hole is ſtopt for ever. 


* 
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4. The ſecond Evaſion is not properly an Evaſion of the truth of 
theſe ſtories concerning Apparitions, but of our deduction therefrom. 
For they willingly admit of theſe Apparitions and Prodigies recorded 
in Hiſtory, but they deny that they are any Arguments of a try] 
Spiritual and Incorporeal Subſtance diſtinct from the Matter thus chang'd 
into this or that ſhape, that can walk and ſpeak, &c. but that they 
are ſpecial Effects of the influence of the Heavenly Bodies upon this 
region of Generation and Corruption. | 

5. And theſe that anſwer thus, are of two ſorts. The one have 
great Affinity with Ariſtotle and Avenroes, who look not upon the hea- 
venly Bodies as mere corporeal Subſtances, but as actuated with In- 
telligencies, which are Eſſences ſeparate and Immaterial. But this 
Suppoſition hurts not us at all in our preſent deſign; they grantin 


that which I am arguing for, viz. a Subſtance Incorporeal. The uſe of 


Bock. ch. 16. 


this perverſe Hypotheſis is only to ſhuffle off all Arguments that are 
drawn from Apparitions, to prove that the Souls of men ſubſiſt aſter 
death, or that there are any ſuch things as Dæmons or Genii of a na- 
ture permanent and immortal. But I look upon this Suppoſition as 
confutable enough, were it worth the while to encounter it. ; 
That of the Saddacees is far more frm, they ſuppoſing their Bf 
to be nothing elſe but the efficacy of the preſence of God altering 
Matter into this or the other Apparition or Manifeſtation; as if there 
were but one Soul in all things, and God were that Soul variouſly 
working in the Matter. But this I have already confuted in my 


Philoſophical Poems, and ſhall again in this preſent Treatiſe. 


6. The other Influenciaries hold the fame power of the Heavens as 


| theſe; though they do not ſuppoſe ſo high a Principle in them, yet 


they think it ſufficient for the ſalving of all Sublunary Phenomena, as 
well ordinary as extraordinary. Truly it is a very venerable Secret, 


and not to be uttered or communicated but by ſome old Silenus ly- 


ing in his obſcure Grot or Cave, nor that neither but upon due cir- 


cumſtances, and in a right humour, when one may find him with 


his veins ſwell'd out with wine, and his Garland fallen off from his 
head through his heedleſs drouſineſs: Then if ſome young Chromis and 
Mnaſylus, eſpecially aſſiſted by a fair and forward Agle, that, by way 
of a love-frolick, will leave the tracts of her fingers in the blood of 
Mulberries on the temples and forehead of this aged Satyr, while he 


ſleeps dog-ſleep, and will not ſeem to ſee, for fear he forfeit the plea- 


ſure of his feeling; then, I fay, if theſe young lads importune him 
enough, he will again ſing that old ſong of the Epicurean Philoſophy 
in an higher ſtrain than ever, which I profeſs I ſhould abhor to re- 


cite, were it not to confute ; it is ſo monſtrous and impious. But be- 


I, irgil. Eclop. 
6. 


cauſe no ſore can be cured that is conceaPd, J muſt bring this Hypo- 
theſis into view alſo, which the Poet has briefly compris'd in this fam- 
mary. ” 
Namque canebat, uti magnum per inane cata 
Semina terrarumque animeque mariſque fuiſſent, 
Et liquidi ſimul ignis; ut his exordia primis 

Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi eoncreverit orbis. 


< 
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7. The fuller and more refined ſenſe whereof now-a-days is this; 
That Matter and Motion are the Principles of all things whatſoever; 
and that by Motion ſome Atoms or particles are more ſubtile than o- 
thers, and of more nimbleneſs and activity. That motion of one 
Body againſt another does every where neceſſarily produce Senſe, 
Senſe being nothing elſe but the Re- action of parts of the Matter. 
That the ſubtiler the Matter is, the Senſe is more ſubtile. That the 
ſubtileſt Matter of all is that which conſtitutes the San and Stars, from 
whence they muſt needs have the pureſt and ſubtileſt Senſe. That 
what has the moſt perfect Senſe, has the moſt perfect Imagination and 
Memory; becauſe Memory and Imagination are but the fame with Senſe 
in reality, the latter being but certain Modes of the former. That 
what has the perfecteſt Imagination, has the higheſt Reaſon and Providence; 
Providence and Reaſon being nothing elſe but an exacter train of Phan- 
taſms, Senſations, or Imaginations. Wherefore the San and the Stars 
are the moſt Intellectual Beings in the world, and in them is that Kpow- 
ledge, Counſel, and Wiſdom, by which all ſublunary things are framed 
and governed. | FO 

8. Theſe, by their ſeveral impreſſes and impregnations, have filled 
the whole Earth with vital Motion, raiſing > wr ſorts of 
Flowers, Herbs, and Trees out of the ground. Theſe have alſo ge- 
nerated the ſeveral Kinds of living Creatures. Theſe have filled the 
Seas with Fiſhes, the Fields with Beaſts, and the Air with Fowls ; 
the Terreſtrial matter being as eaſily formed into the living ſhapes of 
theſe ſeveral Animals, by the powerful impreſs of the Imagination of 
the Sun and Stars, as the Embryo in the womb is mark'd by the 
ſtrong fancy of his Mother that bears him. And therefore theſe Celeſti- 
al powers being able to frame living ſhapes of Earthly matter, by the 
impreſs of their Inagination, it will be more eaſy for them to change 
the vaporous Air into like transfigurations. 

So that admitting all theſe Stories of Apparitions to be true that 
are recorded in Writers, it is no Argument of the Exiſtence of any 
Incorporeal Principle in the world. For the piercing Foreſight of theſe 
glorious Bodies, the San and Stars, is able to raiſe what Apparitions 
or Prodigies they pleaſe, to uſher in the Births, or fore-ſignify the 
Deaths of the moſt conſiderable perſons that appear in the world; of 


A 


which * Pomponatius himſelf does acknowledge, that there are many pm · 
true examples both in Greek and Latin Hiſtory. This is the deepeſt litate Anime, 
Secret that old Silenus could ever ſing to enſnare the ears of deceivable ch. 14. 
Youth. And it is indeed een, wſeer, in the very worſt ſenſe, Hor- 

rendum myſterium, a very dreadful and dangerous Myſtery, faving that 


there is no ſmall hope that it may not prove true. Let us therefore 
now examine it. 8 
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CHAP. XIV. 


1. That the Splendor of the Celeſtial Bodies proves no Fore- ſight nor Sove- 

raiguty that they have over us. 2. That the Stars can have no know. 
ledge of us, Mathematically demonſtrated, 3. The ſame Concluſion again 
demonſtrated more familiarly. 4. That the Stars cannot communicate 
Thoughts, neither with the Sun, nor with one another. 5. That the Sun 
has no knowledge of our affairs. 6, Principles laid down for the infer- 
ring that Concluſion. 7. A demonſtration that he cannot ſee us. 8. That 
he can have no other kind of knowledge of us, nor of the frame of any 

Animal on Earth. 9. That though the Sun had the knowledge of thy 
right frame of an Animal, he could not tranſmit it into Terreſtrial matter, 
10. An Anſwer to that Inſtance of the Signature of the Fœtus. 11, 12. 
Further Anſwers thereto. 1 2 A ſhort Increpation of the confident Ex- 
ploders of Incorporeal Subſtance out of the world. 


I, HAT the Light is a very glorious thing, and the luſtre of 
the Stars very lovely to look upon, and that the Body of 
the Sun is ſo full of Splendor and Majeſty, that without flattery we 
may profeſs our ſelves conſtrained to look afide, as not being able to 
bear the brightneſs of his aſpect; all this muſt be acknowledged for 
Truth: but that theſe are as ſo many Eyes of Heaven to watch over the 
Earth, ſo many kind and careful Spectators and Intermeddlers alſo in 
; — 2 humane affairs, as that phanſiful Chymiſt * Paracelſus conceits, who 
las, writeth that not only Princes and Nobles, or men of great and ſingu- 
lar worth, but even almoſt every one, near his death, has ſome pro- 
gnoſtick ſign or other, (as knocking in the houſe, the dances of dead 
men, and the like) from theſe compaſſionate Fore-ſeers of his ap- 
proaching Fate; this I muſt confeſs I am not ſo paganly ſuperſtitious 
as to believe one Syllable of; but think it may be Jeinonſtrared to be 
a mere fancy, eſpecially upon this preſent Hypotheſis, That the Sun 
and Stars have no immaterial Being reſiding in them, but are mere \ 
Matter, conſiſting of the ſubtileſt Particles, and moſt vehemently agi- 
tated. For then we cannot but be afſnred, That there is nothing 
in them more Divine than what is ſeen in other things that ſhine in 
the _— ſuppoſe rotten wood, glo-worms, or the flame of a ruſh- 
candle.” :- ©: | e 10 
2. This at leaſt we will demonſtrate, That let the Sun and Stars 
have what knowledge they will of other things, they have juſt none 
at all of us, nor of our affairs; which will quite take away this laſt 
Evaſion. That the Stars can have no knowledge of us is exceeding 
evident: For whenas the Magnus Orbis of the Earth is but as a Point, 
compared with the diſtance thereof to a fixed Star, that is to ſay, 
whenas that Angle which we may imagine to be drawn from a Star, 
and to be ſubtended by the Diameter of the Magnus Orbis, it is to 
Senſe no Angle at all, but as a mere Line; how little then is the 
Earth it ſelf? and how utterly inviſible to any Star, whenas her Dia- 
meter is above 1100 times leſs than that of her Magnus Orbis? From 
whence it is clear, that it is perfectly impoſſible that che Stars, . 
EL they 
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they were endued with ſight, could ſo much as ſee the Earth it ſelf, 
(ninch leſs the inhabitants thereof) to be Spectators and Intermedlers in 
the affairs for good or evil; and there being no higher Principle to 
inſpire them with the knowledge of theſe things, it is evident that 
they remain utterly ignorant of them. 803 . 
3. Or if this Demonſtration (though undeniably true in it ſelf) be 
not ſo intelligible to every one, we may add what is more eaſy and 
familiar, viz. That the Stars being lucid Bodies, and thoſe of the firſt 
magnitude near an hundred times bigger than 'the Earth, and yet 
appearing ſo ſmall things to us, hence any one may collect, that the 
opake Earth will either be quite inviſible to the Stars, or elſe at leaſt 
appear fo little, that it will be impoſſible that they ſhould ſee any di- 


ſtint Countries, much leſs Cities, Houſes, or Inhabitants” 


4+ Wherefore we have plainly ſwept away this numerous Compa- | 


ny of the celeſtial Senators from having any thing to do to conſult a- 
bout, or any way to overſee the affairs of Mankind ; and therefore 
let them ſeem to wink and twinkle as cogitabundly as they will, 
we may reſt in aſſurance, that they have no plot concerning. us, ei- 


ther for good or evil, as having no knowledge of us. Nor if they 


had, could they communicate their thoughts to that great deemed Sove- 
reign of the world, the San; they being ever as inviſible to him, as 
they are to us in the day-time. For it is nothing but his light that 
hinders us from ſeeing ſo feeble Objects, and this hindrance conſiſteth 
in nothing elſe but this, That that motion, which by his Rays is caus'd 


in the * is ſo fierce and violent, that 3 vibration of the 


light of the Stars cannot maſter it, nor indeed bear any conſiderable 
proportion to it: What then can it do in reference to the very Body 


of the Sun himſelf, the matter whereof has the moſt furious motion 


of any thing in the world? Ry DUTT ee 
5. There is nothing now therefore left but the Sun alone, that can 


poſſibly be conceived to have any knowledge of, or any ſuperinten- 


dency over our terreſtrial affairs. And how uncapable he is allo of 


this office, T hold it no difficult thing to demonſtrate. Whence it 


will plainly appear, that thoſe Apparitzons that are ſeen, whether in 


the Air, or on Farth, (which are rightly-look*d upon as an Argument 
of Providence and Exiſtence of ſome Incorporeal Eſſence in the world) 


cannot be attributed to the power and previſion of the Sun, ſuppoſing 
him purely corporeal. | „„ neee 
6. For it is a thing agreed upon by all ſides, That mere Matter has 
no connate Ideas in it of ſuch things as we ſee in the world; but that 
upon Reaction of one part moved by another ariſes a kind of Senſe, or 
Perception. ben or as it 1s moſt rational in it ſelf to con- 

ceive, (ſuppoſing 
ſonant to experience, we ſeeing plainly tat Seaſe is ever cauſed by 
ſome outward corporeal motion upon our Organs, which are alſo cor- 
poreal. For that Light is from a corporeaPF motion, is plain from the 
reflexion of the rays thereof; and no Sound is heard but from the mo- 
tion of the Air, or ſome other intermediate Body; no Voice, but there 
is firſt a moving of the Tongue: no Muſick, but there mult either ” 
Pd «as I, the 


atter has any ſenſe in it at all) ſo it is moſt con- 
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rays of the San will be ſo loft, that they can nt 


the blowing of wind, or the ſtriking upon ſtrings, or ſomething Ana- 
logical to theſe; and fo in the other Senſe. * 

Wherefore if there be nothing but Body in the world, it is evident 
that Senſe ariſes merely from the motion of one part of Matter againſt 
another, and that Motion is ever, firſt, and Perception follows, and that 
therefore Perception muſt neceſſarily fallow the laws of Motion, and 


that no Percipreut can have any thing more to conceive than what is 


conveigh'd by Corporeal motion. Now from theſe Principles it will 


be eaſy to prove that, though we ſhould acknowledge a power of 
Perception in the Sun, yet it will not amount to any ability of his be- 
ing either a Speftator or Governor of our affairs here on Earth. 

7. According to the Computation of Aftronomers, even of thoſe 


that ſpeak more modeſtly, the San is bigger than the Earth above an 


hundred and fifty times. But how little he appears to us, every eye 
is able to judge. How little then muſt the Earth appear to him ? 
If he ſee her at all, he will be fo far from being able to take notice 
of any Perſons or Families, that he cannot bave any diſtin& diſcern- 
ing of Streets, nor Cities, no not of Fields nor Countries ; but whole 
Regions, though of very great Extent, will vaniſh here, as Alcibiades 
his Patrimony in that Map of the world Socrates ſhew'd him, to re- 
preſs the pride of the young Heir. The Earth mult appear conſide- 


rably leſs to him than the Moor does to us, becauſe the Sun appears 


to us leſs than the Moon. It were eaſy to demonſtrate, that her diſcus 
would appear to the Sun near thirty, nay fixty times leſs than the 
Moon does to us, according to Lansbergius his computation. 5, 

Now conſider how little we can diſcern in that broader Object 
of ſight, the Moon, when. ſhe is the nigheſt, notwithſtanding we be 
placed in the dark, under the ſhadow of the Earth, whereby our 


light is more paſſive and impreſſible. How little then muſt the 
fiery eye of that Cyclops the Sus, which is all Flame and Light, diſ- 
cern in this leſſer Object the Earth, his vigour and. motion being ſo 


vehemently ſtrong and unyielding? What effect it will have upon 


him, we may in fome fort judge by our ſelves: For though our Or- 
gan be but moved or agitated with the reflexion of his Rays, we 
a 


rdly fee the Moon when {he is above the Horizon by day: What 


impreſs then can our Earth, a leſs Object to him than the Moon is to 
us, make upon the San, whoſe Body is ſo furiouſly hot, that he is as 
boiling Fire, if a man may fo ſpeak, and the Spots about him are, 


as it were,” the ſcum of this fuming Cauldrow? 
Beſides that our Atmoſphere is ſo thick a covering over us at that 
diſtance, that there can be the appearance of nothing but a white 
miſt enveloping all, and ſhining = bright cloug ; in which the 
r return any di- 
ſtin& reprefentation of thizs unto him. Wherefore it is as evident 
to Reaſon that he cannot ſee us, as it is to Senſe that we ſee him; 
and therefore he can be no\Ower/eer nor Intermealer in our actions. 

8. But perhaps you will reply, That though the SA cannot fee the 
Earth, yet he may have a Sexſe and Perception in himſelf (for he 1s 4 
fine glittering thing, and ſome ſtrange matter muſt be preſumed of 
him) that may amount to a wonderful large ſphere of Uzder/# ararng, 
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"Fore-knowledge, and Powerg But this is a mere fanciful ſurmiſe, and 


ſuch as cannot be made good by any of our Faculties: Nay, the 
quite contrary is demonſtrable by ſuch Principles as are already a- 
reed upon. For there are no cannate Ideas in the Matter, and there- 
ore out of the colliſion and agitatioꝶ of theſe Salas particles, we can- 
not rationally expect any other effect in the Sun, than ſuch as: we ex- 
periment in the percuſſion of our own eyes, out of which ordinarily 


| follows the ſenſe of a confuſed liglit or flame. If rhe San therefore 
has any ſenſe of himſelf, it muſt be only the perception of a very vi- 


rous Light or Fire, which being ſtill one and the fame repreſenta- 
nion, it is a-qugzon whether he has a ſenſe of jr or no, any more 
than-we have of our bones, which we perceive not by reaſon of our 


accuſtomary and uninterrupted ſenſe of them, as Mr. Hobbs ingeni- 
© ouſly conjectures in a like ſuppoſition. 


But if you will ſay, that there is a perception of the jogging or 
juſtling, or of whatever touch or rubbing of one Solar particle againſt 
another, the body of the San being fo exceeding liquid, and conſe- 

uently the particles thereof never reſting, but playing and moving 
Sic way and that way; yet they hitting and fridging ſo fortuitouſly 
one againſt another, the perceptions that ariſe from hence muſt he {0 
various and fortuitous, ſa quick and ſhort, ſo inconſiſtent, flitting, and 
unpermanent, that if any man were in ſuch a condition as the Sun 
neceſſarily is, according to this Hypotheſis, he would both be, and 


appear to all the world to be, ſtark mad; he would be ſo off and on, 


and ſo unſettled, and do, and think, and ſpeak all rhings with ſuch un- 
governable raſhneſs and temerity. 

In brief, That the San, by this tumultuous agitation of his fiery A. 
toms, {ſhould hit upon any rational contrivance or right Idea of any of 
theſe living Creatures we fee here on Earth, is utterly as hard to con- 


ceive, as that the Terreſtrial particles themſelves ſhould juſtle toge- 
ther into fuch contrivances and forms, which is that which I have * | Cha 


already ſufficiently confuted. 00 

9. And if the San could light on any ſuch true frame or form of a- 
ny Animal, or the due Rudiments or contrivance thereof, it is yet un- 
conceivable how he {ſhould conveigh it into this Region of Generati- 


on here on Earth, partly by reaſon of the Earth's Diſtance and Inviſi- 


bleneſs, and partly becauſe the deepeſt Principle of all being but mere 
Motion, without any ſuperiour power to govern it, this Imagination of 
the Sun working on the Earth can be but a ſimple Rectilinear im- 
preſs, which can never ariſe to ſuch an inward, ſolid organization of 
parts in living Creatures, nor hold together theſe Spectres or Apparitions 
in the Air, in any more certain form than the ſmoak of Chimneys, or 
the fume of Tobacco. . 2 OY TT 

10. Nor is that Inſtance of the power of the Mother's fancy on 
the Fztus in the womb, any more than a mere flouriſh ; for the diſ- 
parity is ſo great, that the Argument proves juſt nothing: For where- 
as the Mother has an Explicite Idea of the Fætus, and every part there- 
of, the San and Stars have no diſtin Idea at all of the parts of the 
Earth ; nay I dare ſay, that what we have already intimated will a- 
mount to a Demoaſtration, That though they had Sex/e, yet they 
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do not ſo much as nom, whether this Eaffth we live on be i» rerum 
Natura or no. 85 

11. Again, the Mark that is impreſſed on the Fætus, the Mother has 
a clear and vivid conception of; but the curious contrivance in the 
Idea of Animals, I have ſhewn how incompetible it is to the fortuitous 
juſtling ot the fiery particles of either San or Stars. 

12. Thirdly, The Impref# on the Fætus is very ſimple and ſlight, - 
and ſeldom fo curious as the ordinary impreſſes of Seals upon Wax. 
which are but the modifications of the ſurface thereof; bur this ſup- 
pos'd Impreſs of the Imagination of the Sun and Stars is more than a 
ſolid Statue, or the moſt curious Automaton that ever was invented 
by the wit of man; and therefore impoſſible to proceed from a mere 
Rectilinear impreſs upon the Aither down to the Earth from the Ina. «+ 

ination of the Sun, no not if he were ſuppos'd to be actuated with an 
Intelligent Soul, if the Earth, and all the ſpace betwixt her and him, 
were devoid thereof. Nor do I conceive, though it be an infinitely 
more ſlight buſineſs, that the direction of the Signature of the Fats 
upon »{uch a part were to be perform'd by the Fancy of the Mother, 
notwithſtanding the advantage of the organization of her body, were 
not both her ſelf and the Fztus animated Creatures. 

13. Wherefore we have demonſtrated beyond all Evaſion, from the 
Phenomena of the Univerſe, That of neceſſity there muſt be ſuch a 
thing in the world as Incorporeal Subſtance; let inconſiderable Philoſo- 
phaſters hoot at it, and deride it as much as their Follies pleaſe. 
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1. An addition of word Axiomes for the demonſtrating that there is a Spi- 
rit or Immaterial Subſtance i» Man. 2. Ihe Truth of the firſt of theſe 
Axiomes confirmed from the teſtimony of Mr. Hobbs, as well as demon- 

ſtrated in the Preface. 3, 4. That Demonſtration further cleared and 
evinced by anſwering a certain ver gen 5. The proof of the ſecond 
Axiome. 6. The proof of the third. 7. The confirmation of the fourth 

from the teſtimony of Mr. Hobbs, as alſo from Reaſon. 8. An explica- 
tron and proof of the fifth. 9. A farther Proof of the Truth thereof. 

10. An Anſwer to an Evaſion. 11. Another Evaſion anſwered. 12. A 

Further management of this firſt Anſwer thereto, 13. A ſecund Anſwer. 
14. A third Anſwer, wherein is mainly contained a confirmation of the 
 firff Anſwer to the ſecond Evaſion. '15. The plainnefs of the fixth Axiome. 
16. The proof of the ſeventh. 11 5 F 9285 


1. Me CAVING cleared the way thus far as to 
prove, That there is 0 Contradiction nor 
faconſiſteney in the Notion of à Spirit, 

but that it way Exiſt in Nature; nay, 

that de facto there are incor poreal Sub- 
ſtances really Exiſtent in the World; we 
ſhall now drive more home to our 
main deſign, and demonſtrate, That there 

& fuch an Immaterial Subſtance in Man, 

P which, from the power it is conceiv*d 

wren TY to have in atuating and guiding the 

Bod), is uſually called the Soul. This Truth we ſhall make good firſt 


That ſuch Faculties or Operations as we are conſcious of in our felves, 
29 „5 are 
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are utterly incompetible to Matter, conſider'd at large without an 
particular organization. And then afterwards we ſhall more punctu- 
ally conſider the Body of Man, and every poſſible fitneſs in the ſtructure 
thereof, that is worth taking notice of for the performance of theſe 
Operations which we ordinarily find in our ſelves. And that thismay 
be done more plainly and convincingly, we {hall here add to the nam. 


ber of our Axiomes theſe that follow. 
A'XIOME XX. 


Motion or Re- action of one part of Matter againſt another, or at leaſt 4 
due continuance thereof, is really one and the ſame with Senſe and Per- 
ception, F there be any Senſe or Perception in Matter. 


Book Il. 


* 


2. HIS Axiome, as it is plain enough of it ſelf, (ſuppoſing there 
1 Were nothing but Body in the world) fo has it the ſuffrage of 
Chap. 25. our moſt confident and potent adverſary Mr. Hobbs in his * Elements 
Artic. 2. of Philoſophy. Whoſe judgment I make much of in ſuch caſes as 
theſe, being perſwaded as well out of Reaſon as Charity, that he ſeeing 
ſo little into the nature of Spirits, that defect is compenſated with an 
extraordinary Quickſightedneſs in diſcerning of the beſt and moſt 
warrantable ways of ſalving all Phenomena * the ordinary allowed 
roperties of Matter. Wherefore I mall not hold it impertinent to 
1 in his Teſtimony in things of this nature, my Demonſtrations 
becoming thereby more recommendable to men of his own Concluſi- 
ons. But my deſign being not a particular victory over ſuch a ſort 
of Men, but an abſolute eſtabliſhing of the Truth, I ſhall lay down 
no Grounds that are merely Argumenta ad hominem ; but ſuch as Lam 
perſwaded, (upon this Hypotheſis, That there is nothing but Body in 
the world) are evident to any one that can indifferently judge thereof. 
And the demonſtration of this preſent Axiome I have prefix'd in my 
| Preface, Sect. 5. 180 3 
3. Againſt which I cannot imagine any poſſible Evaſion, unleſs one 
ſhould conceit, that a general agitation only of the particles of the 
Matter will ſuffice to excite them to thinking, and that they, being thus 
excited, can freely run out to other Cogitations and Phantaſms, than 
what adequately ariſe from the impreſs of Motion. Ne Ne 
But to this may briefly be anſwered, Hrſt, That ſince from the 4- 
gitation and Colliſion of theſe particles, Senſe muſt needs ariſe, (for 
they being near upon of the ſame magnitude, they will effectually act 
one upon another) the Animadverſion of theſe particles will be ſo ta- 
ken up, and fixt upon their ſenſible perceptions, that though they o- 
therwiſe had a power of freely thinking, yet they would always be 
neceſſarily detained in theſe ſenſible Phantaſme. | 
And then, Secondly, All that is perceiy*d, is perceiv'd in common 
by that which is capable of being the Percipient. But nothing that is 
not really the ſame with corporeal Motion, or an immediate and a. 
dequate effect thereof, can be communicated to the common particles of 
this or that Matter. Hence therefore it is plain that there is not any 
| congeries of Matter that does run into free cogitations, whether groſſ er 
3 Phantaſms, or ſecond Notions, for want of mutual eee of 


CHAP. I. 3 
them in one Particle to another, as I have more particularly demon- 
ſtrated in its * due place. r | | * Chap. 6. 
Thirdly and laſtly, It is ſufficiently manifeſt from ſenſe and experi- lect. 4, 5, 6. 
ence, that Matter is a principle purely paſſive, and no otherwiſe m0v/d 
or modified, than as ſome other thing woves and modifies it, but cannot 
move it ſelf at all. Which is moſt demonſtrable to them that con- 
tend for Senſe and Perception in it. For if it had any ſuch Perception, 
it would, by virtue of its Self---otzon, withdraw it ſelf from under the 
knocks of hammers, or fury of the fire; or of its own accord ap- 
proach to ſuch things as are moſt agreeable to it and pleaſing, and 
that without the help of Mzſcles, it being thus immediately endow*d 
with. a SelE moving Power. But the Matter being fo ſtupid as to want 
this Power, how can it be thought a Subject wherein a Power and A- 
Qivity infinitely more divine ſhould reſide, that is, the free expatiating 
into Variety of Thou hts, the exerciſe of Invention, Judgment, and Memo- 
ry, and that in ſuc Objects as are ſuppoſed not to be the Impreſſes 
of the Motion of the particles one upon another ? 
Nor would I be thought 1 7 and fraudulent in naming ſach 
groſ and maſſy Matter as uſes to be {truck with Hammers, or hewen 
With Axes, and to conclude from thence, that no Matter at all, no 
not the moſt ſubtile, does move it ſelf: For Self. motion is as competi- 
ble to a maſſy piece of Matter as the moſt minute particle imaginable; 
for Force will be to Force as Magnitude to Magnitude; and*therefore 
the moſt maſſy pieces of Matter will move themſelves the moſt ſtrongly 
and moſt irreſiſtibly. From whence it appears, that the minuteſt par- 
ticle of any Maſſy body ſeparate from it has not one jot of advan- 
tage toward Selfmotion thereby, but only becomes leſs irreſiſtible in 
its Self-motion. es 5 . 2 | 
4. Nor can you help your ſelf by recurring to the Foment of a 
Matter ſpecifically diſtinff from what men- ordinarily ſpeak of, (which 
* ſome adorn with the title of Divine, as if it were the very Sub- See Book 3. 
ſtance of the higheſt Godhead :) For we may eaſily undeceive our 0h. . eck. 8. 
ſelves, if we do but contemplate ſome conſiderable quantity of this 
Divine Matter, ſuppoſe a Globe of ſome few inches Diameter, and per- 
ſectly ſolid, that is, the parts thereof immediately united without 
- pores or intervals; and then conſider how it cannot fail of being more 
hard than the Pig of Lead, or Wedge of Gold, which I mention in my 


— — = 


* Demonſtration of this Axiome, and as Opake as any body what- * See Preface 
ſoever. For hence this Divine Matter will appear to our mind as un- ſect. 5. 
capable of ſpontaneous Motion and of free Cogitations and Perceptions un- 

impreſſed from corporeal motion, as the Pig of Lead, and Wedge of 

Gold there mentioned; and that therefore this Figmert is but a mere 

Mockery of words, and as ill put together in this ſenſe, as a divine 

Pig of Lead, or divine Wedge of Gold would be. wy 

And what I have ſaid of the whole Globe, there is the ſame reaſon of 

any particle of the ſame nature with it; which will be no more capa- 
ble of free cogitation, than the particles of that Matter that makes up 
Gold or Lead. For if there be any perception, it muſt be by corporeal 
Re- act ion in both, if we impartially attend to the dictates of our own 
Faculties. And let them be as they will, communication of free Per- 
„ "ceptions 
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cept ions will not be found poſſible in either; the Divineſt Matter ima. 
ginable having no other union than Juxta- poſition of parts, as our Ad. 
verſaries themſelves freely will acknowledge. 

To which faithful preſages and rational concluſions of our own 
Mind, you may finally add the ſuffrage of nature in Experiments 
which do clearly aſſure us, that there in no ſuch Divine Matter en. 
dued with free cogitation and free Agency, intermingled or interſperſ. 
ed in the common Matter of the world, * as I have plainly ſhewn in 
my * Antidote. And therefore we will conclude, that no Matter what. 
ſoever has any perception in any other manner, or according to any o- 


ther laws, than what Mr. Hobbs has already defin'd, and my ſelf in 


this twentieth Axiome have declared, if Matter have any perception at 
all. 2 
AXIOME XXI. 


So far as this continued Re- action reaches, ſo far reaches Senſe or Percep- 
| tion, and no farther. | 


3. 1 Axiome is to be underſtood as well of Duration of Time, 

as Extenſion of the Subject, vg. That Senſe and Perception 
ſpread no further in Matter than Reaction does, nor remain any long- 
er than this Re- action remains. Which Truth is fully evident out of 


the foregoing Axiome. 2 
1 AXIOME XXII. 


hat diverſity there is of Senſe or Perception does neceſſarily ariſe from the 


aiverſity of the Magnitude, Figure, Poſition, Vigor, and Direction of 
Motion in parts of the Matter. 


6. HE truth of this is alſo clear from the 20th Axime. For Per- 
ception being really one and the ſame thing with Re- action of 
Matter one part againſt another, and there being a diverfity of Per- 


_ ception, it muſt imply alſo a diverſity of modification of Re- action; and 
RNes-action being nothing but Motion in Matter, it cannot be varied but 


by ſuch variations as are competible to Matter, viz. ſuch as are Magni- 
tude, Figure, Poſture, Local Motion, wherein is contained any endea- 
vour towards it, as alſo the Directions of that either full Motion or 
curb'd endeavour, and a Vigour thereof; which if you run to the 
loweſt degrees, you will at laſt come to Reſt, which therefore is ſome 


way referrible to that head, as to Magnitude you are to refer Littleneſs. 


Theſe are the firſt conceivables in Matter, and therefore diverſity of 


Perception mult of neceſſity ariſe from theſe. 


AXIOME XXIII. 
Matter in all the variety of thoſe Perceptions it is ſenſible of, bas none 
but ſuch as are impreſs*d by Corporeal Motions, that ts to jay, that are 
Perceptions of ſome Actions or modificated Impreſſions of parts of Mat- 


ter bearing one againſi another, 


| 7 O this Truth Mr. Hobbs | ſets his ſeal with all willingneſs 1ma- 


- ginable, or rather eagerneſs, as alſo his Followers, they * 
. | | | | 0 
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ly condgading that we have not the perception of any thing but the 
Phantaſms of material Objects, and of ſenſible Words or Marks, which 
we make to ſtand for ſuch and ſuch Objects. Which certainly would 
be moſt true, if there were nothing but Matter-in the world; fo that 
they ſpeak very conſonantly to their own Principles; I fay, this is 
not only true in that School, but alſo rational in it ſelf, ſuppoſing 
nothing but Matter in the world, and that Perception and Re-attion. is 
really' one. For that Re-action being in Brutes as well as in Men, 
' there muſt not be any difference by a perception of quite another kind, 
but by an external way of communication of their perceptions. And 
therefore the diſtinction betwixt Men and Beaſts muſt conſiſt only in 
this, that the one can agree in ſome common mark, whether Voices or 
Characters, or whatever elſe, to expreſs their perceptions, but the other 
cannot; but the perceptions themſelves muſt be of one kind in both, 
they neither of them perceiving any thing but corporeal impreſſions, ſuch 
as they feel by the parts of the Matter bearing one againſt another, 


A'XIOME XXIV. 


The diſt int Impreſſion of any conſiderable extent of variegated Matter can- 
nt le reteiv'di by a mere point of Matter. 
8. TD Y nere point of Matter I do not mean a mere Mathematical 
| B ba, but a perfect Parvitude, or the leaſt Reality of Matter, 
(concerning which I have ſpoke already.) Which being the leaſt quan- g,. 1. ch. G. 
tity that diſcerpible Matter can conſiſt: of, no particle of Matter can | 
touch it leſs than it ſelf. This Parvitude therefore that is fo little 
that it has properly no integral parts, really diſtinguiſhable, how can 
it poſſibly be a Subject diſtinctly receptive of the view, haply, of half 
an Horizon at once? which ſight is cauſed by real and diflint mo- 
tion from real diſtin& parts of the Object that is ſeen. But this per- 
felt Parvitude being the minuteſt quantity that Matter is diviſible into, 
no more than one: real line of motion can be directed upon it, the 
reſt will go beſide. To which you may add, that if this ſo perfect 
Parvitude were diſtinctly perceptive of variegated Objects, it were a 
miracle if it could not perceive the particles of the Air, and of the At- 
moſpere, the Globuli of light, and ſubtileſt contexture of the parts of 
Opake bodies. 7 . 1 
9. Again, this Object we ſpeak of may be fo variegated, I mean 
with ſuch colours, that it may imply a contradiction, that one and the 
ſame particle of Matter (ſuppoſe ſome very ſmall round one, that 
ſhall be the Cuſpe of the viſual Pyramid or Cone) ſhould receive them 
all at once; the oppoſite kinds of thoſe colours being uncommunica- 
ble to this round particle otherways than by contrariety of Motions, 
or by Reſt and Motion, which are as contrary; * as is manifeſt out of 
that excellent Theorem concerning Colours in Des- Cartes his * Meteors, *C:p.8. Artie. 
which if it were poſſible to be falſe, yet it is moſt certainly true, that 4 5» 6, J, 8. 
ſeeing Motion is the cauſe of Sight, the contrariety of Objects for 


Colour muſt ariſe out of contrary modifications of Motion in this 


particle we ſpeak of, that immediately commiunicates the Object to the 
DIE N . 8 Sentient : 
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Sentient: which eontrariety of Motions at the fame time, and with. 
in the fame ſutfaee of the adequate place of a Body, is utterly in. 
competible ther eto ene 
10. Nor is that Evaſion any thing available, That there is not an 
contrariety of real Motion here, but that there is only endeavour 
to Motion: For it is plain that Endeavour is as real as Moti. 


on it ſelf, and as contrary; becauſe it does really affect the ſi he, 


and in a contrary manner. Beſides, this Endeavour toward Mn. 
tion is Motion of jt ſelf, though of an exceeding ſmall progreſs: 
But be it as little as it will, it is as great u con. 
tradictio, for example, that the Globe A ſhould 
upon the ſame centre, and within the ſame ſuper- 
ficies (which is its adequate place according to the 
meaning of that Notion in Ariſtotle's School) he 
turned never ſo little from C to B, and from B to 
= C, at once, as to be turned quite about in that 
manner. To which you may add, that ſome Colours imply the 
one's Motion, and the others Ref; but a Globe if it reſts in any one 
part from turning, reſts in all. From whence it will follow, That 
it is impgſſible to ſee Red and Black at once. "ISL 
11. This Subterfuge therefore being thus clearly taken away, they 


_ ſubſtitute another, vr. That the diſtinct parts of the Object do not 
act upon this round particle, which is the Cuſp of the viſual Pyra- 
mid, at once, but ſucceſſively, and fo ſwiftly, that the Object is re- 


preſented at once; as when one ſwings about a fire-ſtick very faſt, it 


ſeems one continued circle of fire. But we ſhall find this inſtance 


very little to the purpoſe, if we conſider, that when one ſwings a- 
bout a fire-ſtick in a circle, it deſeribes ſuch a circle in the bottom of 
the Eye, not upon one point there, but in a conſiderable diſtance ; 
and that the Optick Netve, or the Spirits therein, are touch'd ſucceſ- 


ſively, but left free to a kind of Tremor or Vibration as it were, (fo 


as it is in the playing of à Lute) till the motion has gone round, and 
then touches in the fattit place again, ſo quick, that it finds it ſtill 
vigorouſly. moved: But there being but one particle to touch upon 
here, ſome ſuch like inconveniences will recur, as we noted in the 
former an} d . 5 
12. For, as I demonſtrated before, that ſome Colours cannot be 
communicated at once to one and the ſame round particle of Matte; 
ſo from thence it will follow here, That, ſuch Colours ſucceeding 


one another, the impreſs of the one will take of immediately the im. 
preſs of the other; from whence we ſhall not be able to ſee ſuch 


various Colours as are diſcernible in a very large Object at orice. For 
unleſs the impreſſion make ſome conſiderable ſtay upon that which 


receives it, there is no Senſation; inſomuch that a man may wag his 


finger fo faſt that he can ſcarce ſee it: and if it do make a due 


ſtay, ſuppoſe a large Object checquer'd with the moſt oppoſite Co- 
lours, it were impoſſible that we ſhould fee that checquer-work at 


once in ſo large a compaſs as we do, but we ſhall only ſee it by 


parts, the parts vaniſhing and coming again in a competent ſwittnels, 
but very diſcernible. | 93 5 | 


13. Again ; 


— 
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13. Again; If we could poſſibly imagine the viciſſitudes of the im- 
preſſes, from the diſtinct parts of the Baſis of the viſual Cone to the * 
oint of it, which we will ſuppoſe to be a very ſmall globulus, ſuch as 
Des-Cartes his ſecond Element conſiſts of, it being 
thus' ſucceſſively thruſt againſt, things muſt then 1245. 1 pe 
be as I have repreſented them in the adjoin- 7 
ing figure, where CA is the Object, G H the 
Sentient Matter, and I the Globulus, which 
will be born from E directly toward E, where 
there will be received ſuch a colour in the 
leaſt Reality of the Sentient Matter in F; but 
from A it will be born towards B, and with a 
very ſhort rowling touch in another Reality, 
or it may be more diſtantly from F, and im- 
preſs ſuch a colour from A. upon B, or there- 
about, and ſo from C upon D: ſo that here- 
by alſo it is manifeſt, that no one perfect Par- 
vitude receives the whole Object CEA. 

14. Laſtly, this quick viciſſitude of impulſe 
or impreſſion would contaminate all the Co 
lours, and make the whole Object, as it were, 5 
of one confounded colour, as a man may eaſily perceive in a painted 
Wheel : For what is it but a quick coming on of one colour upon 
the ſame part of the Optick upon which another was, immediately 
that makes the whole Wheel ſeem of one blended colour? But not to 
impoſe upon any one, this inftance of the Wheel has a peculiar advan- 
tage above this preſent Suppoſition for making all ſeem one confound- 
ed colour, becauſe the colours of the Wheel come not only upon one 
and the ſame part of the Nerve, but in one and the ſame line from 
the Object; ſo that in this regard the inſtance is leſs accommodate. 
But it is ſhreudly probable, that fluid perceptive Matter will not fail to 
find the colours tinctur'd from one another in ſome meaſure in the 
whole Object here alſo, eſpecially if it be nigh and very ſmall, by 
reaſon of the inſtability of that particle that is ſucceſſively play'd up- 
on from all parts thereof. But at leaſt this inſtance of the Wheel is 
an unexceptionable confirmation of our firſt Demonſtration of the 
weakneſs of the ſecond Evaſion, from the zeceſſity of a conſiderable tay 
upon the percipient Matter, and that Senſation cannot be but with 
ſome leiſurely continuance of this or that Motion before it be wiped 
out. We might add alſo, that there ought to be a due permanency 
of the Object that preſſes againſt the Organ, though no e impreſſi- 
on ſuddenly ſucceeded to wipe out the former, as one may experiment 
in ſwiftly ſwinging about a painted Bullet in a ſtring, which will 
ſtill more fully confirm what we aim at. But this is more than e- 
nough for the making good of this 24 Axiome; whoſe evidence is ſo 
clear of it ſelf, that I believe there are very few but will be convinced 
of it at the firſt ſight. e 
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AXIOME XXV. 


Whatever impreſſion, or parts of any impreſſion are not receiv'd by this per- 
fect Parvitude, or Real point of Matter, are not at all perceivꝰd by it. 


I of bs IS is ſo exceeding plain of it ſelf, that it wants neither 
.- explication nor proof. RE = 


Th AXIOME XXVI. 


Whatever Senſe or Motion there is now in Matter, it is a neceſſary in. 


preſſion from ſome other part of Matter, and does neceſſarily continue til 
ſome part or other of Matter has jaſtled it out. 


0 06 what Motion there is in any part of Matter is neceſſarily 
there, and there continues till ſome other part of Matter 
change or diminiſh its Motion, is plain from the laws of Motion ſer 
down by Des-Cartes in his * Principia Philoſophiz. And that there is the 
ſame Reaſon of Senſe or Perception, ſuppoſing there is nothing but Mat- 
ter in the world) is plain from Axiome 20. that makes Motion and Senſe 
or Perception really the ſame. 


— — 


On BOOK II. C HA. I. Sctt. 4. | 

S T have plainly ſhewn in my Antidote, &c. And in Enchirid. Meta- 

A phyſ. in many Places, Chap. 9. Sect. 14, 15. Chap. 11. Sed. 15. 
Chap. 1 2. Sect. 16, 17. and elſewhere. - 

Sec. 9. As is manifeſt out o that Theoreme concerning Colours in Des- 

y the Theoreme is very ingenious, and 

carries a wonderful ſhew of Truth in its firſt Appearance. And it is 

indeed very highly credible, that the Particles of light are of that fi- 

gure that Carteſius ſuppoſeth them. But how remote it is from all 


Reaſon to aſſert, that their Motions are merely mechanical, I have 
plentifully made appear in my Exchirid. Metaphyſ. ch. 19. ſect. 8. 


C HA P. I. 


1. That if Matter be capable of Senſe, Inanimate things are ſo too : And 
of Mr. Hobbs his wavering in that point. 2. An Enumeration of ſeve- 
ral Faculties in us that Matter is utterly uncapable of. 3. That Matter 
in no kind of Temperature is capable of Senſe. 4. That no one point 
of Matter can be the Common Senſorium. 5. Nor a multitude of fſach 

Points recetving ſingly the entire image of the Object. 6. Nor yet be- 
cetving part part, and the whole the whole. 7. That Memory 75 en 

| pet ibik 
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penble to Matter. 8. That the Matter is uncapable of the notes of ſome 


circumſtuncrs of the Object which we remembred. g. That Matter cannot 
be the'ſeat of ſecond Notions. 10. Mr. Hobbs his Evaſion: of the fore- 

going Demonſtration cleatly confuted.. 11. That the Freedom of our Will 

evinces,” that there is a Subſtance in us diſtinft from Matter. 12, That 
Mr. Hobbs therefore acknowledpes all our actions neceſſary.” | — 
TE have now made our addition of ſuch Axiomes as are moſt 
uſeful for our preſent: purpoſe. Let us therefore, according 


I. XX 


to the order we propounded, before we] conſider the fabric and or- 


ganizatlon of the Body, ſee if ſuch Operations as we find in our ſelves be 
competible to Matter looked upon in a more general manner. That 
Matter from its own nature is uncapable of Senſe, plainly appears from 
Axiome 20, and 21. For Motion and Senſe being really one and the 
fame thing, it will neceſſarily follow, that wherever there is Motion, 
eſpecially any conſiderable duration thereof, there muſt be Senſe and 
Perceptiop 1\ Which is contrary to what we find in a Catochus, and ex- 
perience daily in dead Carkaſſes; in both which, though there he Re- 
action, yer there is no Sexſe, 1 + Rt 51 


In brief, If any Matter have ein will follow, that upoteRe- | 


action all {hall have the like; and that a Bell while it is rin ing, and 


a Bow while it is bent, and every Jack. in- a- Box that School boys play 


with, while it is held in by the ebver preſſing againſt, it, ſhall be liv- 


ing Animals, or Senſitive Creatures. A thing ſo fooliſh and frivo- 
lous, that the mere recital of the opinion may well be thought confu- 


tation enough with the ſober. & 


And indeed Mr. Hobbs himſelf, though he reſolve Senſe merely in- See bis Ele 


ſy 


to Re-attion of Matter, yet is aſhamed of - theſe odd conſequences there 
of, and is very loth to be reckoned in the company of thoſe Philoſo- 
eee as he ſays, learned men) who have maintained, That 
all Bodies are endnei with Senſe, and yet he can hardly abſtain from 
ſaying that they are; only Heis more ſhię in allowing them Memory, 


ments of phi- 


loſophy, ch. 2 5. 
Artic. 3. 


which yet they will have whether he will or no, if he give them Sense. 


As for Example, in the ringing of a Bell, from every ſtroke there 


continues: a tremor in the Bell, which decaying, muſt (according to * * Chap. 23. | 
his Philoſophy) be Imagination; and, referring to the ſtroke paſt, muſt Artic. 7, 8. 


be Memory; and if_a-ſtroke overtake it within the compaſs of this Me- 
mory, what hinders but Diſcrimination or Judgment may follow ? But 
the Concluſion is conſonant enough to this abſurd Principle, That there 
s nothing but Matter in the Univerſe, and that it is capable of perception. 

2. But we will not content; our ſelves only with the diſcovery of 
this one ugly inconvenience of this bold aſſertion, but ſhall further en- 
deavour to ſhew, that the Hypotheſis is falſe, and that Matter is ut- 


terly ancapable of ſuch operations as e, find in our ſelves, and that there- 


fore there is Something in us Immaterial or Incorporeal. For we find in 
our ſelves, that one and the ſame thing both hears, and ſees, and rafts ; 
and, to be ſhort, perceives all the variety of Objects that Nature ma- 
nifeſts unto us. Wherefore Senſe being nothing but the impreſs of 
corporeal motion from without, that part o Matter. which muſt be the 
common Sexſoriurm, mult of neceſſity receive all that diverſity of im- 
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may not be, 
ſomething is 


pulſions from Objects; it muſt likewiſe, Imagine, Remember, Reaſon 

and- be. the fountain of 8 Motion, as alſo the heat of What 
the Greeks call the are, or liberty f Will: Which ſuppoſition we 
ſhall find involved in unextricable difficul tie. 

3. For Firſt, we cannot conceive of any Portion of Matter. but it is 
either Hard or Soft. As for that which is Hard, all men leave it out 
as utterly unlike to be endued with ſuch Cognitive faculties as we 
are conſcious to our ſelves of. "That which is S, will prove either 
opake, pellucid, or lucid, If Opake, it cannot ſee, tlie exterior ſuperficies 
being a bar to the inward part. If pellucid, as Air and Mater, then 
indeed it will admit inwardly theſe Particles, and that Matian which are 
the conveighers of the Senſe, and Diſtinction of Colours; and Sound 
alſo will penetrate. But this Matter being heterogexeal, that is to ſay, 
conſiſting of om of a different nature and office; the Air, ſuppoſe, 
being proper for Sound, and thoſe Round particles which Carteſins de- 
ſcribes for Colour and Light; the perception of theſe Objects will be 
differently lodged : but there is ſome one thing in us that [perceives 
both. Laſtly, if lacid, there would be much-what the fame inconveni. 
ence that there is in the opake, for its own fierineſs would fend off the 
gentle touch of external impreſſes; or if it be ſo mild and thin, that 
& is in ſome meaſure diaphanous, the inconveniencies will again recur 
that were found in the pellacid | I Tf + 
And in brief, any liquid Matter has ſuch variety of particles in it, 
that if the whole, as it muſt, (being the common Senſorium) be affect- 
ed with any impreſs from without, the parts thereof muſt be variouſ- 
ly affected, ſo that no Object will Rem homogereal, as appears from 
Axiome 22. Which Truth I ſhall further illuſtrate. by a homely, but 
very ſignificant, repreſentation. 3 we ſhould put Feathers, 
Bullets, and Spur-rowels in a Box, where they ſhall lie intermixedly, 
but cloſe, one with another: upon any jog this Box receives, ſuppoſing 
all the ſtuffage thereof has Senſe, it is evident, that the ſeveral things 
therein muſt be differently, affected, and therefore if the common 
Senſorium were ſuch, there would ſeem no homogeneal Object in the 
world. Or at leaſt theſe ſeveral particles ſhall ' be the ſeveral Re- 
ceptives of the ſeveral motions of the ſame kind from without, as the 
Air of Sounds, the Carteſian Globuli of Light and Colours. But what 
receives all theſe, and fo can judge of them all, we are again at a loſs 
for, as before: unleſs we imagine it ſome very fine and ſabtile Mat- 
ter, ſo light and thin, that it feels not it ſelf, but ſo yielding and paſſiue, 
that it eaſily feels the ſeveral aſſaults and impreſſes of other Bodies 
upon it, or in it; which yet would imply, that h Matter alone were 
Senſitive, and the others not; and ſo it would be granted, that not 
all Matter (no not ſo much as in Fluid Bodies) has Senſe. 


. 1 _ * 


Such a temper'd Matter as this, is analogous to the Animal Spirits in 
Man, which, if Matter could be the Soul, were the very Soul of the 
Body, and Common percipient of all Motions from within or without, 
by reaſon of the tenuity, paſſivity, and near homogeneity, * and i (ii 


ſuggeſted in may be) imperceptibility of any change or alteration, from the play- 
going ing together of its own tenuious and light particles; and therefore 


very fit to receive all manner of impreſſes from others. Whence we 
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may rationally conclude, That ſome fuch ſubtile Matter as this is ei- 
ther the Soul, or her immediate Inſtrument for all manner, of percep- 
tions. The latter whereof I ſhall prove to be true in its due place. 
That the former part is falſe I ſhall now demonſtrate, hy provi 
more ſtringently, That no Marrer whatſoever is capable of ſuch Senſe 
and Perception'as we are conſcious to aur ſelves off. 
4. For concerning that part of Matter, which, is the Common Sen- 
ſerium, I demand Whether ſome one — of it receive the , whole 
image of the Object, or whether it is wholly receiyed into every point 
of it, or finally, whether the whole Senſorium receive. the whole image 
by expanded parts, this part of the Senſorium this part of tlie image, 
and that part that. I the firſt, ſeeing that in us whigh- perceives 
the external Object waver alſo the Body, it willdollow, Phat one little 
point of Matter will give local motion to what is innumgtable mils 
lions; of times bigger than it ſelf; of, which; there, cannot be ſound 
nor imagined any example R ic limes io 16 
5. If the ſecond, mls difficulty preſents it fel, which alſo reflects 
upon the former Poſition, How ſo ſmall a point as we ſpeak of ſhould. 
receive the images of ſo vaſt, or ſo various Objects at once, without 
Obliteration ar Confuſion; a thing impoſſibleg,as is manifeſt from 
 Axiome 24. And therefore not receiving them, not perceive them, 
by Axiome 25. But if every point or particle of| this Mater could rg- 
cœive the Whole image, which of derne particles, cher rh. 
ceive the Image entirely, may be deemed 6 »y ſelf that perceivꝰ ch 
Image ? But if L be all thoſe Points, it will come ta pas, eſpecially 
in a ſmall Object, and very near at hand, that tfie Hine of impulſe 
wing 1d divert and-difhint Points, will ſeem to come as from ſe- 
veral places, and ſo one Object will neceſſarily ſeem a Cluſter of Ob- 
jects. And if I be but one of theſe Points, What becomes of the reſt? 
e oy of cs duos onnotes wo aro 5 
6. There remains therefore. only the third 'way, which is that the 
parts of the image of the Object be received by the parts of this por- 
tion of Matter, which is ſuppos'd the common Senſorium. But this 
does perfectly contradi& experience; for we find our ſelves to per- 
ceive the whole Object, hen in this caſe nothing could perceive the 
whole, every part pereeiving its part; and therefore there would 
be nothing that can judge of the whole. No more than three men, 
if they were imagined to ſing a ſong of three parts, and none of 
them ſhould hear any part but his own, could judge of the Harmony 
of the whole. Hake FI 21 bio 3 ern 850 EP 
As concerning the Seat o ination and Memory, eſpecially Me- 
2 what kind of Matter Can be found fit for this function? If it be 
Haid, the images of Objects will bei prone to vaniſh; ſuddenly, as alſo 
to be perverted, or turned contrary: ways: For enamp le 
C, a particle of this fluid Matter, receiving an impreſs from F 
B, muſt feel it as coming from B; but in toying and . || 
tumbling up and down, as the particles of fluid Matter do, B 
turns the ſide EF which received that impreſs from BB q 
toward L, whence: it: will feel as if che impteſs had been: 
from L, for it muſt feel it as from: the place directly op- 


- 
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making them believe that t 


ite to it ſelf, (if it can after the removal of the preſent Object 
which the Re. action is, feel it at all:) and the ſame reaſon will be in 
other particles of this fluid Matter, which muſt needs force a great 
deal of prepoſterous confuſion both upon the Fancy and Memory. If it 
be Hard, it will ſoon be compos'd to Reſt, as in a Bell Whoſe tremor is 
gone in a little time; but we remember things ſome -years together, 


_ 


though we never think of them till the end of that term. If Vici, 
there is the like inconvenience, nay, it is the unfitteſt of all for either 


receiving of Motion, or continuing it, and therefore unlikely to be the 


Seat of either Fancy or Memory. For if Motion or Re. actibm and Senſe, 
whether internal or external, be all one, Motion ceaſing, Memory muſt 
needs cu Axiome 21. Nor can it any more remeber when it 
is again moved in the ſame manner, than a Stone or a'Piece of Lead 
that was flung up inte the Air, can become more light or more prone 
to flie upwards, when they have once ceaſed from Motion; for they 
are both exquiſitely as if they had never been move. 
8. Laſtly, 'We remember ſome things of Wich there can be no 
Signatures in Matter to repreſent them, * as for example, Widenefi and 
2141 009-91 ' Diſtance. For as for both of them, there is 
no note can be made in the Matter E by 
lines from the two Objects A B. and CB, 
: | © - whereby the difference of remoteneſs of AE 
above CE, or of the wideneſs of A B above 
C, can be diſcerned; for both the Ob- 
2 jects make one and the ſame ſignature in the 
1 B matter E. + ip Io ; 13800 5 ("4 
n ee 9. Thoſe that are commonly called by the 
name of Secundæ Notiones, and are not ſenſible Objects themſelves, nor 
the Phantaſms of any ſenſible Objects, but only our manner of con- 
ceiving them, or reaſoning about them, in which number are com- 
prehended all Logical and Mathematical terms; theſe, I ſay, never came 


in at the Senſes, they being no impreſſes of corporeal motion, which 


excite in us,- as in Dogs and other Brutes, the ſenſe only of Sounds, 
of Colours, of Hot, of Cold, and the like. Now Matter being affect- 
ed by no perception but of corporeal impreſſion, by the bearing of 
one Body againſt another; it is plain from Axiome 23, that theſe 
Second Notions, or Mathematical and Logical conceptions, cannot be ſeat- 
ed in Matter, and therefore muſt be in ſome other Subſtance diſtin&t+ , 
from it, by Axiome 10. e +6277 . 1121 
10. Here Mr. Hobbs, to avoid the force of this Demonſtration, has 
found out a' marvellous 2 invention to befool his followers withal, 
ere is no ſuch thing as theſe Secundæ No. 
tiones, diſtinct from the Names or Words whereby they are ſaid to be 
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ſignified; and that there is no perception in us, but of ſuch Phan- 


taſms as are impreſſed from external Objects, ſuch as are common to 
Us and Beaſts: and as for the Names which we give to theſe, or the 
Phantaſins of them, that there is the ſame reaſon of them as of other 
Marks, Letters, or Characters; all which coming in at the Senſes, he 
would bear them in hand, that it is a plain caſe that we have the 
perception of nothing but what is impreſſed from corporeal * 


— 
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But how ridiculous an Evaſion this is, may be eaſily diſcovered, if we 
conſider, 'that if theſe Mathematical and Logical Notions we ſpeak of, 
be nothing but Names, Logical and Mathematical Truths will not be 
the ſame in all Nations, becauſe they have not the ſame names. For 
Example, Similitudo and owoirns, drz2xoyia and Proportio, avy® and Ratio, 
theſe names are utterly different, the Greek from the Latin; yet the 
Greeks, Latins, nor any Nation elſe, do vary in their conceptions 
couch'd under theſe different aames: W herefore it is plain, that there 
is 4 ſettled Notion diſtinct from theſe Words and Names, as well as from 
theſe corporeal Phantaſms impreſſed from the Object; which was the 
thing to be demonſtrated. . | ; 

11. Laſtly, we are conſcious to our ſelves of that Faculty which the 
Greeks call aiT*Zvowy, or 4 Power in our ſelves, notwithſtanding any 
outward aſſaults or importunate temptations, to cleave to that which is 
vertuous and honeſt, or to yield to pleaſures, or other vile advantages, That 
we have this Liberty and freedom in our ſelves, and that we refuſe 
the good, and chuſe the evil, when we might have done otherwiſe; 
that natural Senſe of Remorſe of Conſcience is an evident and undenia- 
ble witneſs of. For when a man has done amiſs, the pain, grief, or 
indignation that he raiſes 1n himſelf, or at leaſt feels raiſed in him, is 
of another kind from what we find from misfortunes or affronts we 
could not avoid. And that which pinches us, and vexes us ſo ſeverely, 


is the ſenſe that we have brought ſuch an evil upon our ſelves, when 


it was in our power to have avoided it. Now if there be no Senſe 
nor Perception in us but what ariſes from the Re-action of Matter one 


part againſt another ; whatever Repreſentation of things, whatever 


Deliberation or Determination we fall upon, it will by Axiome 26. 
be purely neceſſary ; there being upon this Hy potheſis, no more Freedom 
while we deliberate or conclude, than there is in a pair of ſcales, 
which reſts as neceſſarily at laſt as it moved before. Wherefore it is 
manifeſt, that this Faculty we call Free- will is not found in Matter, but 
in ſome other Subſtance, by Axiome 10. 

12. Mr. Hobbs therefore, to give him his due, conſonantly enough 
to his own principles, does very peremptorily affirm, That all our A- 
ctions are neceſſary. But I having proved the contrary by that Facul- 
ty which we may call, Internal Senſe or Common Notion, found in all 
men that have not done violence to their own nature; unleſs by ſome 
other approved Faculty he can diſcover the contrary, my Concluſion 
mult ſtand for an undoubted Truth, by Axiome 5. He pretends there- 
fore ſome Demonſtration of Reaſon, which he would oppoſe againſt 
the dictate of this Iaward Senſe; which it will not be amiſs to examine, 


that we may diſcover his Sophiſtry. 


— — 


n CHAP. II. Sett. 3. 
A* D, it may be, the Imperceptibility of any change or alteration from 


the playing together, &c. But verily how that this cannot be, I 
have intimated no obſcure Arguments in the foregoing Chapter, Sect. 3. 


Seft. 8. 
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Sect. 8. As for Example, Wideneſs and Diſtance, &c. Concerning the 
Perception of Largeneſs and Diſtance, I have accurately enough 
treated in my Enchirid. Metaphyſ. eſpecially in the Scholia: where it is 
to be obſerv*d, that however there is ſome no contemptible Appear. 
ance of reaſon from the Curvatures of the Meeting of the two Cones 
from all Points of the Object, made by the croſſing of them through 
the Pupil of the Eye, why, while the Object is preſent, it ſhould ap- 
pear at ſuch a diſtance, and of ſuch an Amplitude, yet aſter theſe 
Curvatures are gone off, the Object being remov'd, where there 
ſhould remain any Marks or Signatures of a certain Diſtance or Wide. 


neſs in any part of the Brain, is very difficult truly to be imagined. 
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CHAP. III. 


1. Mr. Hobbs his Arguments whereby he would prove all our afions neceſſi- 


tated, His firſt Argument. 2. His ſecond Argument. 3, His third 
Argument. 4. His fourth Argument. $5. What muſt be the meaning of 
theſe words, Nothing taketh beginning from it ſelf, in the firſt Argu- 
ment of Mr. Hobbs. 6. A fuller and more determinate explication of 

the foregoing words, whoſe ſenſe is evidently convinced to be, That no 
Eſſence of it ſelf can vary its modification. 7. That this is only ſaid 
by Mr. Hobbs, not proved, and a full confutation of his Aſſertion. 8. 
Mr. Hobbs impoſed. upon by his own Sophiſtry. 9. That one part of 
this firſt Argument of his is groundleſs, the other ſophiſtical. 10. The 
plain propoſal of his Argument, whence appears more fully the weakneſs 
and ſophiſtry thereof. 11. An Anſwer to his ſecond Argument. 12. An 
Anſwer to the third. 13. An Anſwer. to a a difficulty concerning the 
Truth and Falſhood of future Propoſitions. 14. An Anſwer to Mr. Hobbs 
his fourth Argument, which, though ſlighted by himſelf, is the ſtrongeſt 
of them all. 15. The difficulty of reconciling Free-will with Divine Pre- 

| ſcience and Prophecies. 16. That the Faculty of Free-will is ſeldom put 
in uſe. 17. That the uſe of it is properly in Moral conflict. 18. That 
the Soul is not invincible there neither. 19, That Divine decrees either 
find fit inſtruments, or make them. 20. That the more exact we make 
Divine Preſcience, even to the comprehenſion of any thing that implies 
uo contradiction in it ſelf to be comprehended, the more > Bs it is that 
man's Will may be ſometimes free. 21. Which is ſufficient to make good 
my laſt Argument agaialt Mr. Hobbs. 8 þ 


words, as alſo the reſt of them as they are to be found in his 
Treatiſe of Liberty and Neceſſity;) I conceive (faith he) that nothing 
taleth beginning from it ſelf, but from the action of ſome other immediate 
agent without it ſelf; and that therefore, when firſt a man hath an Appetite 
or Will to ſomething to which immediately before he had no Appetite nor Will, 
the cauſe of his Will is not the Will it ſelf, but ſomething elſe not in his onn 
diſpoſing : So that whereas it is out of Controverſy, that of voluntary actions 


the Will is the neceſſary cauſe, and by this which is ſaid the Will is alſo — 


H. firſt Argument runs thus (I will repeat it in his own 
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other things, whereof it aiſpoſeth not, it followeth, that voluntazy actions 
by all of them neceſſary cauſes, and therefore are neceſſitate. 

2. His ſecond thus; I hold (faith he) that to bt 4 ſafficient rauſe, to 
which nothing is wanting that is needful to the produting of the effett : The 
ſame alſo is 4 neceſſary cauſe. For if it be poſſible that a. ſufficient cauſe ſhall 
not bring forth the effect, then there wanteth ſomewhat which was needful for 
the producing of it, and ſo the cauſe was not ſuffitient ; but if it be impoſſible 
that a ſufficient cauſe ſhould not produce the effett, then is a ſufficient cauſe 
a neceſſary cauſe, for that is ſaid to produce an effett neceſſarily that cannot 
but produce it. Hence it is manifeſt, that whatſoever is produced, is pro- 
duced neceſſarily. For whatſoever is produced, hath had a ſufficient cauſe to 

roduce it, or elſe it had not been. What follows is either the ſame, 
or ſo cloſely depending on this, that I need not add it. 
3. His third Argument therefore ſhall be that which he urges from 
Future dis: junctions. For example, let the caſe be put of the Weather, 
Tis neceſſary that to morrow it {hall rain, or not rain; If therefore, 
ſaith he, it be not neceſſary it ſhall rain, it is neceſſary it ſhall not rain, o- 
therwiſe there is no neceſſity that the Propoſition, It ſhall rain, or not rain, 
ould be true. n 5 | 
6 4. His fourth 1s this, That the denying of Neceſſity deftroyeth both the 
Decrees and the Preſcience of God Almighty; For whatſoever God hath pur- 
poſed to bring to paſs by man, as an inſtrument, or foreſeeth ſhall come to 
paſs ; 4 man, if be have liberty from neceſſitation, might fruſtrate, and make 
not to come to paſs ; and God ſhould either not foreknow it, and not decree 
it, or he ſhonld foreknow ſuch things ſhall be, as ſhall never be, and decree 
that which ſhall never come to peſo : 
5. The Entrance into his firſt Argument is ſomething obſcure and 
ambiguous, Nothing taketh beginning from it ſelf: But J Fal be as can- 
did and faithful an Interpreter as I may. If he mean by beginning, 
beginning of Exiſtence, it is undoubtedly true, That no Subſtance nor 
Modification of Subſtance, taketh beginning from it ſelf; but this 
will not infer the Concluſion he drives at. But if he mean, that Nothing 
takerh beginning from it ſelf, of being otherwiſe affected or modified than be- 
fore; he muſt either underſtand by nothing, 20 Eſſence, neither Spirit nor 
Body, or no Modification of Eſſence. He cannot mean Spirit, as ad mit- 
ting no ſuch thing in the whole comprehenſion of Nature. If Boah, 
it will not infer what he aims at, unleſs there be nothing but Body in 
the Univerſe; which is a mere precarious Principle of his, which he 
beſeeches his credulous followers to admit, but he proves it no where, 
as I have already noted. If by Modification he mean the Modification 
of Matter or Body; that runs upon the former Principle, That there 

is nothing but Body in the world, and therefore he proves nothing 

but upon a begg'd Hypotheſis, and that a falſe one; as I have 

elſewhere demonſtrated. Wherefore the moſt favourable Interpreta- 
tion I can make is, That he means by no thing, no Eſſence, nor Modi- 
fication of Eſſence, being willing to hide that dearly-hug'd Hypotheſis 
of his (That there is nothing but Body in the World) under ſo general and 
uncertain terms. N 9 

6. The words therefore in the other ſenſes having no pretence to 
conclude any thing, let us ſee how far they will prevail in this, taking 
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no thing for no Eſſence, or no Modiſication of Eſſence, or what will come 
nearer to the matter in hand, 20 Faculty of an Eſſence. And from this 
two-fold meaning, let us examine two Propoſitions that will reſult 
from thence; viz. That no Faculty of any Eſſence can wary its Operation 
rom what it is, but from the action of ſome other immediate Agent without 
it ſelf; or, That no Eſſence can wary its Modification or Operation by it felf, 
but by the action of ſome other immediate Agent without it. Of which two 
Propoſitions the latter ſeems the better ſenſe by far, and moſt natu- 
ral. For it is very harſh, and, if truly look*d into, as falſe, to fay, 
That the Mode or Faculty of any Eſſence changes it ſelf; for it is the Ef 


ſence it ſelf that exerts it ſelf into theſe variations of Modes, if no 


external Agent is the cauſe of theſe changes. And Mr. Hobbs oppoſ. 
ing an External Agent to this Thing that he ſays does not change it ſelf, 
does naturally imply, That they are both not Faculties, but Subſtances 
he ſpeaks of. 5 ST os | 

7. Wherefore there remains only the latter Propoſition to be exa- 
mined, That no Eſſence of zt ſelf can vary its Modification. That ſome 
Eſſence muſt have had a 5 of moving, is plain, in that there is 
Motion in the world, which muſt be the Effect of ſome Subſtance or 
other. But that Motion in a large ſenſe, taking it for mutation or 
change, may proceed from that very Eſſence in which it is found; 
ſeems to me plain by Experience: For there is an Eſſence in us, what- 
ever we may call it, which we find endued with this property; as 
appears from hence, that it has variety of perception, Mathematical, 
Logical, and I may add alſo Moral, that are not any impreſſes nor foot- 
ſteps of Corporeal Motion, as I have already demonſtrated : and any 
man may obſerve in himſelf, and diſcover in the*writings of others, 
how the Mind has paſſed from one of theſe perceptions to another, 
in very long deductions of Demonſtration ; as alſo what ſtilneſs from 
bodily Motions is required in the excogitation of ſuch ſeries of Rea- 
ſons, where the Spirits are to run into no other poſture nor motion 


than what they are guided into by the mind it ſelf, where theſe 
immaterial and intellectual Notions have the leading and rule. Be- 


ſides, in groſſer Phantaſms, which are ſuppos'd to be ſomewhere im- 
preſſed in the Brain, the compolition of them, and diſcluſion and 


various diſpoſal of them, it is plainly an arbitrarious act, and implies 


an Eſſence that can, as it lifts, excite in it ſelf the variety of ſuch 


Phantaſms as have been firſt exhibited from External Objects, and 
change them, and tranſpoſe them at her own will. But what need 


T reaſon againſt this ground of Mr. Hobbs ſo ſollicitouſſy? it being 


| ſufficient to diſcover, that he only ſays, that No Eſſence can change the 


mn re of it ſelf, but does not prove it; and therefore whate- 
yer he would infer hereupon, is merely upon a begg'd Principle. 
8. But however, from this precarious ground he will infer, that 
whenever we have a Will to a thing, the cauſe of this Will is not the Will it 
ſelf, but ſomething elſe not in our own diſpoſing; the meaning whereot 


muſt be, That whenever we will, ſome corporeal impreſs which we cannot 


avoid, forces us thereto. But the Illation is as weak as bold, it being 
built upon no foundation, as I have already ſhewn. I ſhall only take 
notice how Mr. Hobbs, though he has reſcued himſeif from 1 Au- 
„ thority 
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thority; of the Schools, and would fain ſet up for himſelf, yet he has 
not freed himſelf from their fooleries, in talking of Haculties and Ope- 
rations, (and the abſurdity is alike in both) as ſeparate and diſtin& 
from the Eſſence they belong to, which cauſes a great deal of diſtra- 
cron and obſcurity in the ſpeculation of things. I ſpeak this in refe- 
rence. thoſe expreſſions of his, of the Vi being the cauſe of willing, 
and of its being the xeceſſary cauſe of voluntary actions, and of things 
not being in its diſpoſing. Whenas, if a man would ſpeak properly, 
and deſired to be underſtood, he would ſay, That the Subject in which 
is this power or act of willing, (call it Man, or the Soul of Man,) is the cauſe 
if this or that voluntary action. But this would diſcover his Sophiſtry, 
wherewith haply he has entrap'd himſelf, which is this, Something out 
of the power of the Will neceſſarily cauſes the Will ; the Will once cauſed is 
the neceſſary cauſe of voluntary actions, and therefore all neceſſary actions are a 
neceſſitated. ; YT 5 

9. Beſides that the firſt part of this Argumentation is groundleſs, 
(as L have already intimated) the ſecond is Sophiſtical, that ſays, That 
the Will is the neceſſary cauſe of voluntary actions: For by neceſſary may be 
underſtood either zeceſ/itated, forced and made to act, whether it will 
ono; or elſe it may ſignity, that the Will is a requiſite cauſe of vo- 
luntary actions, ſo that there can be no voluntary actions without it. 
The latter whereof may be in ſome ſenſe true, but the former is ut- 
terly falſe. So the Concluſion being inferr'd from aſſertions whereof e 
the one is groundleſs, the other Sophiſtical, the Illation cannot but be 
ridiculouſly weak and deſpicable. But if he had ſpoke in the Concrete 
inſtead of the Alſtract, the Sophiſtry had been more grolly diſcove- 
rable, or rather, che train of his reaſoning languid and. contemptible. 
Omitting therefore to ſpeak of the Wl! ſeparately, which of it ſelf is 
but. a blind Power or Operation, let us ſpeak of that Eſſence which is 
endued with Ni, Senſe, Reaſon, and other Faculties, and fee what 
lace this Argumentation of his will. bear, which will then run thus ; 

10. Some external, irreſiſtible Agent does ever neceſſarily cauſe that E. 
ſence, (call it Soul or what you pleaſe) which is endued with the Facul- 
ties of Will and Underſtanding, to will: This Eſſence, endued with the power 
of exerting it ſelf into the acts of Willing, is the neceſſary cauſe of Volumt ary 
actions: Therefore all voluntary actions are neceſſitated, The firſt Aſſertion 
now at firſt ſight appears a groſs falſhood, the S»ul being endued 
with Underſtanding as well as Will, and therefore ſhe is not zeccſſarily 
determined to will by external impreſſes, but by the diſplaying ot 
certain notions and perceptions ſhe raiſes in her felt, that be purely 
intellectual. And the ſecond ſeems a very ſlim and lank piece of So- 
phiſtry. Both which my reaſons already alledged do fo eaſily and fo 
plainly reach, that I need add nothing more, but paſs to his ſecond 
Argument, the form whereof in brief is this:: 

11. Every Cauſe is a ſufficient cauſe, otherwiſe it could not. produce its 
effect : Every ſufficient cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe, that is to ſay, will be ſure 
to produce the eſfect, otherwiſe ſomething was wanting thereto, and it was no 
/uficrent cauſe ; And therefore every cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe, and conſequent- 
ly evevery E-ffett or Action, even thoſe that are termed Voluntary, are necelſi- 

_ #ated, This reaſoning looks n at firſt view; but if we 3 
1 „ cloſer 
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ſafficient cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe: For t 
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cloſer to it, we ſhall find it a pitiful piece of Sophiſtry, which is ea. 
ſily detected, by obſerving the W of that Propoſition, Every 

e force lies not ſo much in 
that it is ſaid to be Sauſſicient, as in that it is ſaid to be a Cauſe; which 
if it be, it muſt of neceſſity have an Effect, whether it be [ficient or 
inſufficient ; which diſcovers the Sophiſm. For theſe relative terms of 
Cauſe and Effect neceſſarily imply one another. But every Being that 
is ſufficient to act this or that, if it will, and fo to become the Cauſe 
thereof, doth neither act, nor abſtain from acting zeceſſarily. * And 
therefore if it do act, it adds Will to the Suſficiency of its power; and 
if it did not act, it is not becauſe it had not ſufficient power, but be- 


cauſe it would not make uſe of it. So that we ſee that every ſaffici- 


ent Cauſe, rightly underſtood without captioſity, is not a neceſſary cauſe, 


nor will be ſure to produce the Effect ; and that though there be a 


ſufficiency of power, yet there may be ſomething wanting, to wit, 
the exertion of the Will; whereby it may come to paſs, that what 


might have acted if it would, did not: but if it did, Will being ad 


ded to ſufficient power, that it cannot be ſaid to be neceſſary in any o- 
ther ſenſe, than of that Axiome in Metaphyſicks, Quicquid eſt, quamdia 


eſt, neceſſe eſt eſſe: The reaſon whereof is, becauſe it is impoſſible that 


a thing ſhould be and not be at once. But before it acted, it might 
have choſen whether it would have acted or no; but it did deter- 
mine it ſelf. And in this ſenſe is it to be ſaid to be a free Agent, and 


not a zeceſſary one. So that it is manifeſt, that though there be ſome 


pretty perverſeneſs of wit in the contriving of this Argument, yet 


there is no ſolidity at all at the bottom. 


12. And as little is there in his third. But in this, I muſt confeſs, I. 
cannot ſo much accuſe him of Art and Sophiſtry, as of ignorance of 
the rules of Logick ; for he does plainly aſſert, That the neceſſity of 
the truth of that Propoſition there named, depends on the neceſſity 
of the truth of the parts thereof; than which no groſſer error can be 
committed in the Art of reaſoning. For he might as well ſay, that 
the neceſſity of the truth of a Conne Axiome depends on the neceſſity 
of the truth of the parts, as of a Disjunct. But in a Connex, when 
both the parts are not only falſe, but impoſſible, yet the Axiome is 
neceſſarily true. As for example, If Bucephalus be a man, he is endued 


with humane reaſon ; this Axiome is neceſſarily true, and yet the parts 


are impoſſible. For Alexander's horſe can neither be a man, nor have 


the reaſon of a man, either radically or actually. The neceſſity there. 
fore is only laid upon the connexion of the parts, not upon the parts 


themſelves. So when I ſay, To morrow it will rain, or it will not rain, 
this Disjunct Propoſition alſo is neceſſary, but the neceſſity lies upon 


the Disjunction of the parts, not upon the parts themſelves : For they 


being immediately disjoin*d, there is a neceſſity that one of them muſt 
be, though there be no neceſſity that this muſt be derermined rather 
than that. As when a man is kept under cuſtody, where he has the 
uſe of two rooms only, though there be a neceſſity that he be found 
in one of the two, yet he is not confined to either one of them. 
And to be brief, and prevent thoſe frivolous both anſwers and replics 
that follow in the purſuit of this Argument in Mr. Hobbs; As the -_ 
| | ns 4 hs ceſlity 
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ceſſity of this Oisjundt Axiome lies upon the Disjanttion it ſelſ, ſo the 
truth, of which this neceſſity is a mode, muſt lie there too; for it is 
the Disjunction of the parts that is affirmed, and not the parts them- 
ſelves, as any one that is but moderately in his wits mult needs ac- 
knowledge. 

13. There is a more dangerous way that Mr. Hobbs miglit have 
made uſe of, and with more credit, but yet ſcarce with better ſuc- 
cels, which is the conſideration of a ſimple Axiome that pronounces of 
a future Contingent, ſuch as this, Cras Socrates diſputabit. For ever 
Axiome pronouncing either true or falſe, as all do agree upon ; if this 
Axiome be now true, it is impoſſible but Socrates ſhould diſpute to 
morrow ; or if it be now falſe, it is impoſſible he ſhould : and ſo his 
Action of diſputing, or the omiſſion thereof, will be neceſſary, for the 
Propoſition cannot be both true and falſe at once. Some are much 
troubled ro extricate themſelves out of this Nooze; but if we more 
preciſely enquire into the ſenſe of the Propoſition, the difficulty will 
vaniſh. He therefore that affirms, that Socrates will diſpute ro mor- 
row, affirms it (to uſe the diſtinction of Futurities that Ariſtotle ſome- 
where ſuggeſts) either as a * , Or . iobueroy, that is, either as 4 
thing that is likely to be, but has a poſſibility of being otherwiſe, or elſe as a 
thing certainly to come to paſs, If this latter, the Axiome is falſe ; if the 
former, it is true: and fo the liberty of Socrates his action, as alſo of 
all like contingent effects, are thus ealily reſcued from this ſophiſtital 
entanglement. For every Future Axiome is as incapable of our judg- 
ment, unleſs we determine the ſenſe of it by one of the forenamed 
modes, as an Indefinite Axiome is, before we in our minds add the 
notes of Univerſality or Particularity: Neither can we ſay of either of 
them, that they are true or falſe, till we have compleated and deter- 
mined their ſenſe. ee ee 5 

14. His fourth Argument he propoſes with ſome diffidence and diſ- 
like, as if he thought it ot good Logick (they are his own words) to 
make uſe of ir, and add it to the reſt. And for my own part, I can- 
not but approve of the conſiſtency of his judgment, and coherency 
with other parts of his Philoſophy : For if there be nothing but Body 
or Matter in the whole comprehenſion ot things, it will be very hard 
to find out any ſuch Deity, as has the knowledge or "pho ee of 
any thing: And thereſore J ſuſpect that this laſt is only caſt in as Ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, to puzzle ſuch as have, not dived to fo pro- 

found a depth of natural knowledge, as to fancy they have diſcovered 
there is no God in the world. oy 

15. But let him vilify it as he will, it is the only Argument he has 

brought, that has any tolerable ſenſe or ſolidity in it; and it is a Sub- 

jet that has exercis'd the wits of all Ages, to reconcile the Liberty of 
man's Will with the Decrees and Preſcience of God. But my Freeneſs, L 
hope, and Moderation ſhall make this matter more eaſy tome, than 
it ordinarily proves to them that venture upon it. My Anſwer there- 
fore in brief ſhall be this; „ . pe 

16, Firſt, That though there be ſuch a Faculty in the Soul of man 
as Liberty of Hel, yet ſhe is not always in a ſtate of acting according 
to it. For ſhe may either degenerate ſo far, that it may be as cer- 
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tainly* known what ſhe will do upon this or that occaſion, as what 

| an hungry Dog will do when a Crult 1s offered him ; which is the 

; eneral condition of almoſt all men in moſt occurrences of theix 

| Nees: or elſe ſhe may be ſo Herozcally good, though that happen in ye. 
ry few, that it may be as certainly known as before what ſhe will do 
or ſuffer upon ſuch or ſuch emergencies: and in theſe caſes the uſe of 
Liberty of Will ceaſes. 

17. Secondly, That the uſe of the Faculty of Free-will is properly 
there, when we find our ſelves ſo near to an /Aquiponderancy, being 
touch'd with the ſenſe of Virtue on the one fide, and the eaſe or Plea. 
ſure of ſome vitious action on the other, that we are conſcious to our 
ſelves that we ought, and that we may, if we will, abandon the one, 
and cleave to the other. : 

18. Thirdly, That in this Conflict the Soul has no ſuch abſolute 
power to determine her felt to the one or to the other action, but Te. 
ptation or Supernatural aſſiſtance may certainly carry her this way or that 
way; ſo that ſhe may not be able to uſe that liberty of going indif 
ferently either way. 

19. Foarthly, That Divine Decrees either find men fit, or make them 
ſo, for the executing of whatſoever is abſolutely purpoſed, or prophe- 
ſied concerning them. 

20. Fifthly, That the Preſcience of God is ſo vaſt, and exceeding the 
comprehenſion of our thoughts, that all that can be ſafely ſaid of it is 
this, That this knowledge is moſt perfect and exquiſite, accurately 
repreſenting the Natures, Powers, and Properties of the thing it does 
foreknow. Whence it mult follow, that if there be any Creature free 
and undeterminate, and that in ſuch circumſtances, and at ſuch a time 
he may either act thus, or not act thus, this perfect Fore-knowleage muſt 
diſcern from all eternity, that the ſaid Creature, in ſuch circumſtances, 
may either act thus, or ſo, or not. And further to declare the perfection 
of this Fre- nomledge and Omniſcience of God; as His Omni potence ought 
to extend fo far, as to be able to do whatſoever implies no contradi- 
ction to be done; ſo his Præſcience and Omniſcience ought to extend ſo 
far, as to know preciſely and fully whatever implies no contradiction 
to be known. 

To conclude therefore briefly; Free or Contingent Effects do either 
imply a contradiction to be fore-known, or they do not imply it. If 
they imply a contradiction to be fore-kzown, they are no object of the 

Omniſcience of God; and therefore there can be no pretence that his 
Fore-knowledge does determinate them, nor can they be argued to be 
determined thereby. If they imply no contradiction to be fore-kncw, 
that is to acknowledge that Divine Præſcience and they may very well 
conſiſt together. And fo either way, notwithſtanding the Divine 
Omniſcience, the Actions of men may be free. 

21. ThE ſum therefore of all is this, That mens actions are fome- 
times free, and ſometimes not free; but that they are at any time free, 
is a Demonſtration that there is a Faculty in us that is imcompetible 
to mere Matter: Whih is ſufficient for my purpoſe. 
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n CHAP. III. Sect. 121 
A. D therefore if it do att, it adds Will to the ſufficiency 0 its power, 


Cunavy. IV. 


| 


A 8c. This reaſoning therefore of Hobbs in Agents that are not 
rec, wants not its Ingenuity and Solidity ; becauſe in ſuch the Addi- 
tion of the Will is not requiſite ; but whatever is proper to produce 
the Effect, is immediately at hand, and that after a very ſufficient 
manner; from whence he rightly concludes, that the Effect is neceſ-. 
fary : And ſo again, every Effect from an Agent not free, or at leaſt 
that proceeds not from any acting as ſuch, implies that to be a ſuffi- 
cient Cauſe from which it doth exiſt; for otherwiſe it had not exiſted, 
by reaſon of the Inſufficiency of the Cauſe. Which Speculation opens 
indeed a Way for the underſtanding of a Truth' of great Moment : 
amely, that nothing exiſts of it ſelf, unleſs it contains in its own 
ture a ſufficient Cauſe of its Exiſtence ; for if it had had only an 
inſufficient one, it would not have exiſted : but now if it hath a ſuffici- 
ent one, it exiſts neceſſarily : from whence *tis rightly again collected, 
that it is repugnant to reaſon that any thing ſhould exiſt of it ſelf con- 
tinzently: As I have elſewhere obſerved againſt ſuch as fay, that if 1 * 
there be a God, it is ſtill but contingently only that he does exiſt : LP 
Which certainly would ſo be, if he had not in his own Nature a ſuffi. 
cient, and therefore neceſſary Cauſe of his Exiſtence. is 
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CHAP. IV. 


1. An Enumeration of ſundry Opinions concerning the Seat of Common Senſe, 
2. Upon ſuppoſition that we are nothing but mere Matter, That the whole _ 
Body cannot be the Common Senſorium; 3. Nor the Orifice of the Sto- 
mach; 4. Nor the Heart ; 5. Nor the Brain; 6. Nor the Membranes ; 
7. Nor the Septum lucidum ; 8. Nor Regius his ſmall and perfectly 
ſolid Particle. 9. The Probability of the Conarion being the common 
Seat of Senſe. | 1 e 


1 Have plainly proved, that neither thoſe more Pure and Intelle- 

Cual faculties of Will and Reaſon, nor yet thoſe leſs pure of Me- 

mory and Imagination, are competible to mere Bodies. Of which we 

may be the more ſecure, I having ſo convincingly demonſtrated, That : 
not ſo much as that which we call * External Senſe is competible to Sec chap. 1. 


the fame: all which Truths I have concluded concerning Matter ge- 8 9, 19, 
nerally conſidered. | Sd Fo 6 


5 „ 14. and chap- 
But becauſe there may be a ſuſpicion in ſome, which are over- 2. fed. 3, 4, 


_ credulous concerning the powers of Body, that Organization may do 5, 6. 
ſtrange feats, (which Surmiſe notwithſtanding is as fond as if they 
ould imagine, that though neither Silver, nor Steel, nor Iron, nor 
Lute-ſtrings, have any Senſe apart, yet being put together in ſuch a 
n manner, 
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manner, and formed as will (ſuppoſe) make a compleat Watch, the 
may have Senſe; that is to ſay, that a Watch may be a living Crea. 
ture, 3 the ſeveral parts have neither Life nor Senſe;) I ſhall 

es go more particularly to work, and recite every Opinion 
that I could ever meet with by converſe with either men or books, 
concerning the Seat of the Common Senſe, and aſter, try whether an 


theſe Hypotheſes can poſſibly be admitted for Truth, upon ſuppo 101 . 


that we conſiſt of nothing but mere modified and organized Matter. 
I ſhall firſt recite the Opinions, and then examine the poſhbility- of 
each in particular, which in brief are theſe: 1. That the whole Bod 


is the Seat of Common Senfe. 2. That the Orifice of the — 


3. The Heart. 4. The Brain. 5. The Membranes. 6. The Septum 
lutidum. 7. Some very {mall and perfectly: ſolid particle in the Body. 
8. The Cazarioz.: 9. Ilie concurſe of the Nerves, about the fourth 
ventricle. of the Brain. 10. The Spirits in that fourth ventricle. 

2. That the firſt Opinion is falſe, is manifeſt from hence, That, upon 
ſuppoſition we are nothing but mere Matter, if we grant the whole 
dy to be one common Sex/orium, perceptive of all Objects, Motion which 
is impreſſed on the Eye or Ear, muſt be tranſmitted into all the 
parts of the Body. For Sexe is really the fame with communication of 
Motion, by Axiome 20, And the variety of Senſe ariſing from the mo- 
dification of Motion, which muſt needs be variouſly modified by the 


different temper of the parts of the Body, by Axiome 22. it plainly 


follows, that the Eye muſt be otherwiſe affected by the motion of 
Light, than the other parts to which this motion is tranſmitted, 
Wherefore if it be the whole Body that perceives, it. will perceive the 
Object in every part thereof ſeveral ways modified at once; which is 
* all Experience. It will alſo appear in all likelihood in ſeveral 
places at once, by reaſon of the many windings and turnings that 
muſt happen to the tranſmiſſion of this Motion, which are likely to 
be as ſo many Refractions or Reflexions. 

3. That the Orifice of the Stomach cannot be the ſeat of Common. Senſe, 
is apparent from hence, That that which is the common Sentient does 
not only perceive all Objects, but has the power of moving the Body. 
Now beſides that there is no organization in the mouth of the Sto- 
mach that can elude the ſtrength of our Arguments laid down in the 
foregoing Chapters, which took away all capacity from Matter of hav- 
ing any perception at all in it; there is no mechanical reaſon imagina- 
ble to be found in the Body, whereby it will appear poſſible, that 
ſuppoſing the mouth of the Stomach were the common Percipient of all 
Objects, it could be able to move the reſt of the members of the Bo- 


dy, as we find ſomething in us does. This is ſo palpably plain, that 
it is needleſs to ſpend any more words upon it. 


4. The ſame may be ſaid concerning the Heart. For who can ima- 
gine that, if the Heart were that common Percipient, there is any ſuch 


Mechanical connexion betwixt it and all the parts of the Body, that 


it may, by ſuch or ſuch a perception, command the motion of the 
Foot, or little Finger? Beſides, that it ſeems wholly imploy'd in the 
performance of its Syſtole, and Diaſtole, which cauſes ſuch a great dif- 
terence of the ſituation of the Hear: by turns, that if it were 5 
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Seat in which the ſenſe of all Objects centre, we ſhould not be able 
to ſee things ſteddily, or fix our ſight in the ſame place. 

5. How uncapable the Brain is of being ſo active a Principle of 
Motion as we find in our ſelves, the 1 8 thereof does plainly indi- 
cate. Beſides, that Phyſicians have diſcovered by experience, that the 
Brain is ſo far from being the common Seat of all ſenſes, that it has in 
it none at all. And the Arabians, that ſay it has, have diſtinguiſhed 
it into ſuch ſeveral offices of Imagination, Memory, Common Senſe, &c. 
that we are ſtill at a loſs for ſome one part of Matter that is to be the 
Common Percipient of all theſe. But I oh ſo clearly demonſtrated 
the impoſſibility of the Brain's being able to perform thoſe functions 
that appertain truly to what ordinarily men call the Soul, in my An- Sce Bock 1. 
tidote againſt Atheiſm, that it is enough to refer the Reader thither. chap. «1. 

6. AS for the Membranes, whether we would fancy them all the Seat ſect. 5, 6, 7. 
4 Common Senſe, or ſome one Membrane, or part thereof; the like 

ifficulties will occur as have been mentioned already. For if all. che 
Membranes, the difference and ſituation of them will vary the aſpect 
and ſight of the Object, ſo that the ſame things will appear to us in 
e dus and ſeveral places at once, as is eaſily demonſtrated from 
Axiome 22. If ſome one Membrane, or part thereof, it will be impoſſible 
to excogitate any Mechanical reaſon, how this one particular Mem- 
brane, or any part thereof, can be able ſo ſtrongly and determinately 
to move upon occaſion every part of the Body. 
7. And therefore for this very cauſe cannot the Septum lucidum be 
the Common Percipient in us, becauſe it is utterly unimaginable how it 
ſhould have the power of ſo ſtoutly and diſtinctly moving our exteri- 
our parts and limbs. a od odd Wh One BI DX 2: 1 
8. As for that new and marvellous Invention of Henricus Regius, Philoſoph. 
That it may be a certain perfettly-ſolid, but very ſmall, —— of Matter Natural, lib. 
in the Body, that is the ſeat of common perception; beſides that it is as is fo 
boldly aſſerted, that ſuch an hard particle ſhould have Senſe in it, as 
that the filings of Iron and Steel ſhould; it cannor be the ſpring of 
Motion: For how ſhonld fo ſmall an Atome move the whole Body, 
but by moving it ſelf? But it being more ſubtile than the point of - 
any needle, when it puts it ſelf upon motion, eſpecially ſuch thruſtings 
as we ſometimes uſe, it muſt needs paſs through the Body and leave it. 

9. The moſt, pure Mechanical Invention is that of the uſe of the | 
Conarion propos'd by * Des-Cartes; which, conſidered with ſome other * D5zper. cap. 
organizations of the Body, bids the faireſt of any thing I have met ;. gow Th -- 
withal, or ever hope to meet withal, for the reſolution of the Paſſions fn. ol 
and Properties of living Creatures into mere Corporeal motion. And Arie. 1 1, fa, 
therefore it is requiſite to inſiſt a little upon the explication thereof, 13, 14, 13, 16. 
that we may the more punCtually confute them that would abuſe his 
Mechanical contrivances to the excluſion of all Principles but Corpo. 
real, in either Man or Beaſt. 
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conſiſt mainly in this, 


CHAP. V. 

1. How Perception of external Objects, S ont aneous Motion, Mem 
Imaginat 2 are eee, to be pen Eu by the Conarion , Spirit, _ 
Muſcles, without a Soul. 2. That the Conarion, devoid of a Soul 2 
not be the Common Percipient, demonſtrated out of Des-Cartes bin. 
ſelf. 3. That the Conarion, with the Spirits and Organization of the 
Parts of the Body, is not a ſufficient Principle of Spontaneous motion, with. 
out 4 Soul. 4. A deſcription of the uſe of the Valvulz in the Nerves of 


the Muſcles for ſpontaneous motion. 5. The inſufficiency of this contrivance 
for that purpoſe. 6. A further demonſtration of the inſufficiency there. 


of, from whence is clearly evinced, that Brutes have Souls, 7. That Me. 


9. A Diſtribution out of Des-Cartes of the Functions in us, ſome a= 
pertaining to the Body, and others to the Soul, 10. The Author's Cb. 
ſervations thereupon, | 


I. H E ſum of this Abuſe muſt in brief be this: That the Glas. 
dula Pinealis is the common Sentient or Percipient of all Objects; 
and without a Soul, by virtue of the Spirits and Organization of the 
Body, may do all thoſe feats that we ordinarily conceive to be per- 
formed by Soul and Body joined together. For it being one, whenas 
the reſt of the Organs of Senſe are double, and ſo handſomely ſeated 
as to communicate with the Spirits, as well of the poſteriour as ance- 
riour Cavities of the Brain; by their help all the motions of the 
Nerves (as well of thoſe that tranſmit the ſenſe of outward Objects, as of 
them that ſerve for the inward affections of the Body, ſuch as Hun- 
ger, Thirſt, and the like) are eaſily conveigh*d unto it: and fo being 
variouſly moved, it does variouſly determine the courſe of the Spi- 
rits into ſuch and ſuch Muſcles, whereby it moves the Body. 
| Moreover, that the tranſmiſſion of Motion from the Object, through 
the Nerves, into the inward concavities of the Brain, and fo to the 
Conarion, opens ſuch and ſuch Pores of the Brain, in ſuch and ſuch or- 
der or manner, which remain as tracts or footſteps of the preſence 
of theſe Objects aſter ay: are removed. Which tracts, or ſignatures, 
that the Spirirs will have an eaſier paſſage 
through rheſe Pores than other parts of the Brain. And hence ariſes 
Memory, when the Spirits be determined by the inclining of the Co- 
narion, to that part of the Brain where theſe tracts are found, ey 
moving then the Conarion as when the Object was preſent, though 
not ſo ſtrongly. 8 
From the hitting of the Spirits into ſuch like tracts, is alſo the na- 
ture of Imagination to be explain'd; in which there is little diffe- 
rence from Memory, ſa ving that the reflexion upon time as paſt, when 


mory cannot be ſalved the way above deſcribed; 8. Nor yy 


we faw or perceived ſuch or ſuch a thing, is quite left out. But 


theſe are not all the operations we are conſcious to our ſelves of, and 
yet more than can be made out by this Hypotheſis, That Perception 


of Objects, Spontaneous Motion, Memory and Imagination, may be all 


performed by virtue of this Glandula, the Animal Spirits, and mere 
orga- 
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organization of the Body; as we ſhall plainly find, though but upon 
an eaſy examination. 

2. For that the Conarion, devoid of a Soul, has no perception of any 
one Object, is demonſtrable from the very deſcription Carteſius makes of 
the tranſmiſſion of the image, ſuppoſe through the Eye to the Brain, 
and ſo to the Conarion. For it is apparent from what he ſets down 


in his Treatiſe of the Paſſions of the Soul, that the image that is propa- Pare. r. 
gated from the Object to the Conarion, is impreſſed thereupon in ſome c. 35. 
jatitude of ſpace. Whence it is manifeſt, that the Conarion does not, See Book 2. 
nor can perceive the whole Object, though ſeveral parts may be ac- ch. 2 


knowledged to have the perception of the ſeveral parts thereof. But 
ſomerhing 1n us perceives the whole, which therefore cannot be the 
Conarion. 05 

And that we do not perceive the external Object double is not ſo 
much becauſe the Image is united in the Organ of Common Senſe, as 
that the lines come ſo from the Object to both the Eyes, that it is felt 
in one place; otherwiſe if the Object be very near, and the direction 
of our Eyes be not fitted to that nearneſs, it will ſeem double however. 
Which is a Demonſtration that a man may ſee with both Eyes at 
once; and for my own part, I'm ſure that I ſee better at diſtance, 
when J uſe both, than when one. 3 | 

3. As for Spontaneons Motion, that the Conarion cannot be a ſufficient 


Principle thereof, with the Spirits and organization of other parts of the See the Ap- 


Body, that we ſhould admit it a fit ſeat of Common Senſe, will eaſily 


pendix to my 
Antid. ch. 10. 


appear, if we conſider, that ſo weak and ſo mall a thing as that ſect. 6. 


Glandula is, ſeems utterly unable to determine the Spirits with that 
force and violence we find they are determined in running, ſtriking, 
thruſting, and the like; and that it is evident, that ſometimes ſcarce 
the thouſandth part of the Conarion ſhall he directer of this force; viz. 
when the Object of Sight, ſuppoſe, is as little as a pin's point, or when 
a man is prick'd with a needle, theſe receptions muſt be as little in 
the Glandula as in the exteriour Senſe. 
But ſuppoſe the whole Conarion always did act in the determining the 
motion of the Spirits into this or that Muſcle; it is impoſſible that 
ſuch fluid Matter as theſe Spirits are, that upon the noddings of the 
Conarion forward, may eaſily recede back, ſhould ever determine their 
courſe with that force and ſtrength they are determined. 
But haply it will be anſwered, That ſuch ſubtile and fluid bodies 

as the Animal Spirits, that are in a readineſs to be upon Motion any 
way, the leaſt thing will determine their courſe ; and that the Maſcles 
themſelves, being well repleniſhed with Spirits, and framed with ſuch 
Valvulæ as will eaſily intromit them from the Brain, and alſo conveigh 
them out of one oppoſite Muſcle into another, upon the leaſt redun- 
dance of Spirits in the one above the other, and fo ſhut them in; that 
that force we find in ſpontaneous Motion may very well be falved by 
this Mechanical Artifice. 

4. That the inſufficiency of this Anſwer may appear, let us more 


accurately conſider the contrivance in the following Figure, which 5% f Nara. 
muſt be ſome ſuch thing as * Regius has ventured at in his Philoſo- 24. ib. 4. 
phy, and which may ſerve for the more eaſy underſtanding of what cap. «6. 


Des- 
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I F Des-Cartes writes in his Book of Paſſions. Here BC 
are two oppoſite Muſcles, the known Inſtruments of 
ſpontaneous Motion ; K, ſome part of the Body to 

be moved; DE and FG are the Nerves through 

which Spirits are tranſmitted from the Brain into the 
foreſaid Muſcles; D and F two Valvulæ to let paſs 
the Spirits from the Brain into the Muſcles, but ſtop 
them if they would regurgitate; G is a Valve that 
lets the Spirits out of the Muſcle C into B, and E 
another Valve that lets the Spirit out of B into C 
Now in brief, the reſult of this Mechanical contriy- 
ance is this, viz. That the Spirits being determined 
by the Conarion never ſo little more copiouſly into B 

| than into C, thoſe in C will paſs through the Valve 

G into B, and ſo B ſwelling, and conſequently ſhortning it ſelf, it muſt 

needs bring up the Member K. 

5. We will not here alledge that this may be only a mere fancy, 
theſe Valuulæ in the Nerves not being yet diſcovered by any Anato- 
miſt to be part of the Organization of the Body of any Animal; but 
rather ſhew, that they would not effect what is aimed at, though 
they were admitted. For firſt, it does not appear that the Spirits 
will make more haſt out of C into B, than the preſſure cauſed in B 
by the determination of the Spirits from the Conarion forces them to. 
For all places being alike to them to play in, they will go no further 
than they are driven or preſſed, as Wind in a Bladder. And how 
the Conarion ſhould drive or preſs the Spirits into B, ſo as to make it 
preſs thoſe in C, and force them out ſo quick and ſmart as we find 
in ſome Actions, is a thing utterly inconceivable. 

6. Beſides, admit that the Conarion could determine them with 
ſome conſiderable force ſo into B, that they would make thoſe in C 
come to them through the Valve G, there being the Valve E to tranſ- 
mit them into C again, it is impoſſible but that the Tenth part of 
that force which we ordinarily uſe to open a man's hand againſt his 
will, ſhould, whether he would or no, eaſily open it. For a very 
ordinary ſtrength moving K from B towards C, muſt needs fo preſs 
the Spirits in B, that they will certainly paſs by E into C, if our Bod) 


be nothing but Matter Mechanicall) organiæ d. And therefore it is the 


mere Imperium of our Soul that does determine the Spirits to this Muſcle 
rather than the other, and holds them there in deſpight of exter- 
nal force. From whence it is manifeſt, that brute Beaſts mutt have 
Souls alſo. | 5 
7. Concerning Memory and Imagination, that the mere Mechanical 
reaſons of Des- Cartes will not reach them, we ſhall clearly underſtand, 
if we conſider, that the eaſy aperture of the ſame Pores of the Brain, 
that were opened at the preſence of ſuch an Object, is not ſufficient 
to repreſent the Object, after the Conarion has, by inclining it ſelf 
thitherward, determined the courſe of the Spirits into the fame Pores. 
For this could only repreſent the Figure of a thing, not the Colours 
thereof. Beſides, a man may bring an hundred Objects, and expoſe 
them to our view at the ſame diſtance, the Eye keeping exactly 1 the 
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ſame poſture, inſomuch that it ſhall be neceſſary for the images to 
take up the very ſame place of the Braiz, and yet there ſhall be a 
diſtindt Remembrance of all theſe; which is impoſſible, if there be no 
Soul in us, but all be mere Matter. The ſame may be ſaid of fo many 
Names or Mords levelPd, if you will, out of a Trunk into the Ear, 
kept accurately in the ſame poſture, ſo that the Sound ſhall beat per- 
petually upon the ſame parts of the Organ, yet if there be five hun- 
dred of them, there may be a 4di/tin## Memory for every one of them; 
which is a power perfectly beyond the bounds of mere Matter, for 
there would be a neceſſary confuſion of all. | 

8. Laſtly, for thoſe imaginations or repreſentations that are of no 
one Object that we ever fee, but made up of ſeveral that have taken 
their diſtinct places in the Brain, ſome (ſuppoſe) before, and others 
behind, how can the Conarion join theſe together, and in ſuch a po- 
ſture of conjunction as it pleaſes? Or rather in one and the fame Ob- 
jet, ſuppoſe this Man or that Houſe, which we ſee in a right po- 
ſture, and has left ſuch a ſignature or figure in the Brain, as is fit 
to repreſent it ſo, how can the Conarion invert the poſture of the 
image, and make it repreſent the Houſe and Man with the heels up- 
Wards? Beſides, the difficulty of repreſenting the Diſtance of an Ob- 
jet, or the Breadth thereof, concerning which we have ſpoken * al- * Chap. 2. 
ready. It is impoſſible the Conarion, if it be mere Matter, ſhould per- ho 
form any ſuch operations as theſe. Fot it mult raiſe motions in it ſelf, 
ſuch as are not neceſſarily conveigh'd by any corporeal impreſs of an- 
other Body, which is plainly againſt Axiome 26. 

9. * And therefore that ſober and judicious Wit Des-Cartes, dares 
not ſtretch the power of Mechanical organization thus far, but doth 
plainly confeſs, That as there are ſome Functions that belong to the Bo- De Paſſion. 
dy alone, fo there are others that belong to the Soul, which he calls Parr. u. Artic. 
Cogitations; and are, according to him, of two forts, the one Actions, 28 
the other Paſſions. The Actions are all the operations of our Will, as 
in ſome ſenſe all Perceptions may be termed Actions. And the Actions 
of the Will are either ſuch as are mere Intellectual Operations, and end 
in the Soul her ſelf, ſuch as her ſtirring up her ſelf to love God, or 
contemplate any Immaterial Object; or they are ſuch as have an influ- 
ence on the Body, as when, by virtue of our Mil we put our ſelves 
upon going to this or that place. 5 | 

He diſtinguiſhes again our Perceptions into two forts, whereof the Gareth 5 
one has the Soul for their Caule, the other the Bod). Thoſe that are .. hg 
cauſed by the Body, are moſt-what ſuch as depend on the Nerves. 20. ; 
But beſides theſe, there is one kind of Imagination that is to be referr'd | 
hither, and that properly has the Body for its cauſe, to wit, that & 5. Paſſens 
Imagination that ariſes merely from the hitting of the Animal Spirits Artis. 
apainſt the tracts of thoſe Images that external Objects have left in 
the Brain, and fo repreſenting them to the Conarion; which may hap- 
pen in the day-time when our Fancy roves, and we do not ſet our 
ſelves on purpoſe to think on things, as well as it does in fleep by „ 
night, Thoſe Perceptions that arrive to the Soul by the interpoſition 2 23. ao 


See Carteſ De 
Paſſion. Part. 
I, Artic. 43, 
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of the Nerves differ one from another in this, that ſome of them refer 


to outward Objects that ftrike to our Senſe, others to our Body, ſuch as 
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Hunger, Thirſt, Pain, &c. and others to the Soul. it ſelf, as Sorrom, Joy 
Fear, &c. 2 555 | nds ne 

Thoſe Perceptions that have the Soul for their Cauſe, are either the 
f Perceptions of her own Acts of Will, or elſe of her Speculation of thin, 
Arti. 19, purely Intelligible, or elſe of Imaginations made at pleaſure, or finally of 
Reminiſcency, when ſhe ſearches out ſomething that ſhe has le flip 
out of her Memory. _— OPM: © 

10. That which is obſervable in this Diſtribution is this, That all 

thoſe Cogitations that he calls Actions, as allo thoſe kind of Perceptions 
whofe Cauſe he aſſigns to the Soul, are in themſelves (and are acknow. 
ledged by him) of that nature, that they cannot be imitated by any 
creature by the mere organization of its Body. But for the other, he 
838 holds they may, and would make us believe they are in Bodies » 
its 3; 84. Brutes, which he would have mere Machinas, t hat is, That from the 
Paſſin. Part. mere Mechanical frame of their Body, outward Objects of Senſe may 
1. Artic. 16. open Pores in their Brains fo, as that they may determine the Animal 
Spirits into ſuch and ſuch Muſcles for Spontaneous Motion: That the 
courſe of the Spirits alſo falling into the Nerves in the Inteſtines and 
- Stomach, Spleen, Heart, Liver, and other parts, may cauſe the very 
ſame effects of Paſſion, ſuppoſe, of Love, Hatted, Joy, Sorrow," in 
theſe brute Machinas, as we feel in our Bodies; though they, as being 
ſenſeleſs, feel them not; and ſo the vellication of certain Tunicles and 
Fibres in the Stomach and Throat may affect their Body, as ours is 
in the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt : And finally, That the hitting of the 
Spirits into the tracts of the Brain that have been ſign'd by External 
Objects, may fo att upon their Body as it does upon ours in Imag ina- 
tion and Memor ). EN 5 . 
Now add to this Machina of Des-Cartes, the capacity in Matter of 
Senſation and Perception, (which yet J have demonſtrated it to be unca- 
pable of) and it will be exquiſitely as much as Mr. Hobbs himſelf can 
expect to ariſe from mere Body, that is, All the Motions thereof be- 
ing purely Mechanical, the perceptions and propenſions will be fatal, 
neceſſary and unavoidable, as he loves to have them. 

But being na Cogitations that Des-Cartes terms Actions, as alſo no 
kind of Perceptions that he acknowledges the Soul to be the Cauſe of, 
are to be reſolved into any Mechanical contrivance ; * we may take no- 

tice of them as a peculiar rank of Arguments, and ſuch, as that if it 
could be granted, that the Souls of Brutes were nothing but Sertent 
Matter, yet it would follow, that a Subſtance of an higher nature, and 
truly Immaterial, muſt be the Principle of thoſe more noble Operations 
we find in our ſelves, as appears from Axiome 20, and 26. 
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ſtretch the power of Mechanical Organization thus far, &c. T ruly 


Carteſius, as to theſe matters, doth no where come nearer the likeneſs 
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or Reſemblance of the- truly wiſe than in this Place: Where, if he 
truly philoſophizeth, We may well wonder in a more exceffive man- 
ner, how it comes to paſs, that omitting © theſe more ſolid Arguments 
of the diſtinction of the Soul from the Body, he ſhould place the 
whole Weight of the Buſineſs on that trifling ſort of Sophiſm that was 
before mentioned; and no where endeavour: plainly and diſtinctly to 
demonſtrate the Incapacity of Matter for ſuch Actions and Percepti- 
ons, as he here attributes alone to the Soul: but ſpend all his ſtudy 
and pains in the proving and illuſtrating the mere mechanical Pow- 
ers of Organization for the Performance of all the Functions of Life, 
which are to be diſcerned in the brute Animals. Certainly to make 
it manifeſt, that by the Soul he meant not the Power of any part of 
the organiz'd Body, or the ſufficiency of them all- together, he ought 
induſtriouſly to have demonſtrated, that Matter, modified as you will, 
is incapable wholly of ſuch Actions and Perceptions as hel ſaith belong 
only to the Soul; and not ſeem'd willing to ſupport a Buſineſs of fo 
great moment, by a ſimple Affirmation only, or by a ſubtile Sophiſm. 
SGect. 10. We may take notice of them as a peculiar Rank of Arguments, 


&c. Of this fort are the Actions of the Will, and our Perceptions of them, 


the Speculations of things purely intelligible; Imaginations ſuch as we 
form at pleaſure, and laſtly Memory. "Thoſe that think the Souls of 
Brutes to be only ſentient or percipient Matter, are yet to be con- 
vinc'd at the ſame time, that the humane Soul is immaterial from 
the Actions and Perceptions before ſpoken of, of which we are con- 
ſcious : Which-Undertaking had been worthy of the Wit of Des-Cartes : 
and ſo he had compenſated in a meaſure for the loſs of ſuch other Ar- 
guments as he may juſtly ſeem to have weaken'd, or rather wholly 
taken away by his mechanical Inventions. 7 


* 


1. That no part of the Spinal Marrow can be the Common Senſorium with- 
out a Soul in the Body. 2. That the Animal Spirits are more likely to be 
that Common Percipient. 3. But yet it is demonſtrable they are not : 
4. As not being ſo much as capable of Senſation; 5. Nor of directing Mo- 
tion into the Muſcles; 6. Much leſs of Imagination and rational In- 

vention; 7. Nor of Memory. 8. An Anſwer to an Evaſion. 9. The 
Author's reaſon, why he has confuted ſo particularly all the ſuppoſitions of 
the Seat of Common Senſe, when few of them have been aſſerted with 
the excluſion of a Soul. — 3 | 


1 PHERE remain now only Two Opinions to be examined: 


the one, That place of the Spinal Marrow where Anatomiſts con- 
ceive there is the neareſt concurſe of all the Nerves of the Body; the o- 
ther, the Animal Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, As for the 
former, viz. That part of the Spinal Marrow where the concurſe of the 
Nerves is conceived to be, as J have anſwered in like caſe, fo I fay again, 


that beſides that I have already demonſtrated, that Matter is unca- 
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pable of Senſe, and there is no modification thereof in the Spina! Mar- 
row, that will make it more likely to be indu'd with that Facult 
than the pith of Elder, or a meſs of Curds; we are alſo to take no. 
tice, that it is utterly inept for Motion; nor is it conceivable how that 
part of it, or any other that is aſſigned to this office of being the Com- 
mon Percipient in us of all Thoughts and Objects, (which muſt alſo 
have the power of moving our members) can, having ſo little agita- 
tion in it felf, (as appearing nothing but a kind of ſoft Pap or Pulp) 
ſo nimbly and ſtrangly move the parts of our Body. 
2. In this regard the Animal Spirits ſeem much more likely to per- 
form that office; and thoſe, the importunity of whoſe groſs fancies 
conſtrains them to make the Soul Corporeal, do nevertheleſs uſual! 
pitch upon ſome ſubtile thin Matter to conſtitute hen Nature or Eſſencè: 
And therefore they imagine her to be either Air, Fire, Light, or ſome 
ſuch like Body; with which the Auimal Spirits have no ſmall affinity, 
3. But this opinion, though it may ſeem plauſible at firſt ſight, yet 
the difficulties it is involved in are inſuperable. For it is manifeſt, 
„Chap. 2. that all the Arguments that were brought * before, will recur with 
ſect. 3, 4, 5, full force in this place. For there is no Matter that is ſo perfectly 1;. 
6,7, &© quid as Animal Spirits, but conſiſts of particles only contiguous one to 
another, and actually upon Motion, playing and turning one by ano- 
ther, as buſy as Atoms in the Sun. Now therefore let us conſider, 
whether that Treaſury of pure Animal Spirits, contained in the fourth 
Ventricle, be able to ſuſtain ſo noble an office as to be the common Per- 
cipient in our Body, which, as I have often repeated, is ſo complex 
a Function, that it does not only contain the Perception of external 
Objects, but Motion, Imagination, Reaſon, and Memory. 
4. Now at the very firſt daſh, the tranſmiſſion of the image of the 
Object into this crowd of particles cannot but hit variouſly upon them, 
and therefore they will have ſeveral Perceptions amongſt them, ſome 
haply perceiving part of the Object, others all, others more than all, 
others alſo perceiving of it in one place, and others in another. But 
the Percipient in us repreſenting no ſuch confuſion or diſorder in our 
beholding of Objects, it is plain, that it is not the Animal Spirits that 
are it. = 
5. Again, That which is ſo confounded a Percipient, how can it be 

a right Principle of direct ing Motion into the Muſcles ? For beſides what 
diſorder may happen in this function upon the diſtracted repreſentation | 
of preſent Objects, the power of thinking, excogitating, and deliberat- 
ing being in theſe Animal Spirits alſo, (and they having no means ot 
communicating one with another, but juſtling one againſt another; 
which is as much to the purpoſe, as if men ſhould knock heads to 
communicate to each other their conceits of Wit,) it muſt needs fol. 
low, that they will have their perceptions, inventions, and deliberat ions 
apart; which, when they put in Execution, muſt cauſe a marvellous 
confuſion in the Body, ſome of them commanding the parts this way, 
others driving them another way: or if their factions have many 
diviſions and fubdiviſions, every one will be fo weak, that none of 
them will be able to command it any way. But we find no ſuch 
ſtrugling or countermands of any thing in us, that would * 7 

| | | s oay 
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Body one way when we would another; as if when one was a going 
to write 1 
Miviy eie, d — 1 
ſomething ſtronger in him, whoſe conceits he is not privy to, ſhould 
get the uſe of his hand, and inſtead of that write down 
Arma virnmque Cano——— S | 
And the like may be ſaid of any other Spontaneous Motion, which be- 
ing ſo conſtantly within our deliberation or command as it is, it is a 
ſufficient Argument to prove, that it is not ſuch a lubricous Subſtance 
as the Animal Spirits, nor ſo diſunited; but ſomething more perfectly 
One, and Indiviſible, that is the Cauſe thereof. | 
6. We need not inſtance any further concerning the power of In- 
vention and Reaſon, how every particle of theſe Animal Spirits has a 
liberty to hint by it (elf, and conſult with it felt, as well as to play 
by it ſelf, and how there is no poſſible means of communicating their 
Thoughts one to another, unleſs it ſhould be, as I have hd, by hit- 
ting one againſt another: but that can only communicate Motion, not 


their determinate Thought; unleſs that. theſe particles were conceived 


to figure themſelves into the ſhape of thoſe things they think of, 
which is impoſſible by Axiome 26. And ſuppoſe it were poſſible one 
particle ſhould ſhape it ſelf, for example, into a George on Horſe-back 
with a Lance in his hand, and another into an Inchanted Caſtle ; this 
George on Horſeback muſt run againſt the Caſtle, to make the Caſtle re- 
ceive his impreſs and ſimilitude. But what then? Truly the encoun- 
ter will be very unfortunate : For S. George indeed may eaſily break 


his Lance, but it is impoſſible that he ſhould, by juſtling againſt the 


Particle in the form of a Caſtle, 2 the entire ſhape of himſelf, 
and his Horſe thereby, ſuch as we fin 
a man on horſe-back. Which is a Truth as demonſtrable as any The- 
orem in Mathematicks, but ſo plain at firſt fight, that I need not uſe 
the curioſity of a longer Demonſtration to make it more firm. 
Nor is there any colourable Evaſion by venturing upon a new Way, 
as if this particle having transformed it ſelf into a Caſtle, and that 
into an Horſe-man, all the others then would ſee them both, and they 
one another. For by what light, and how little would they appear, and 
in what 2 places, according to the different poſture of the par- 
ticles of the Animal Spirits, and with what different faces, ſome ſeeing 
one ſide, others another? . 15 
But beſides this there is a further difficulty, that if ſuch Senſible re- 
preſentations as theſe could be conveigh'd from one particle to another 
by corporeal encounters and juſtlings, or by that other way after 
alledged ; Logical and Mathematical Notions can not. So that ſome of 


the Animal Spirits may think of one Demonſtration in Mathematicks, 


or of part of that Demonſtration, and others of another: infomuch 
that if a Mathematician be to write, while he would write one thing 
upon the determination of theſe Animal Spirits, others may get his 
hand to make uſe of for the writing ſomething elſe, to whoſe Thoughts 
and Counſel he was not at all privy ; nor can tell any thing, till thoſe 
other Animal Spirits have writ it down. Which Abſurdities are fo 
mad and extravagant, that a man would ſcarce defile his pen by re- 
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cording them, were it not to awaken thoſe that dote ſo much on th; 
power of Matter, (as to think it of it {elf ſufficient for all Phenomena in 
the world) into due ſhame and abhorrence of their fooliſh Principle 
7. The laſt Faculty I will conſider is Memory, which is alſo neceſſa. 
rily joined with the reſt in the Common Percipient; of which not only 
the fluidity of parts, but alſo their d:f/ipability, makes the Anima] & "A 
rits utterly uncapable. For certainly the Spirits, by . reaſon of their 
Subtilty and Activity, are very diſſipable, and in all likelihood remain 
not the fame for the ſpace of a week together; and yet things that 
one has not thought of tor many years, will come as freſh into a man's 
mind, as if they were tranſacted but yeſterday. Med 

8. The only Evaſion they can excogitate here is this, That as there 
is a continual ſupply of Spirits by degrees, ſo as they come in, they 
are ſeaſoned, fermented, and tinctured with the fame Notions, Perceptions, 
and Propenſions that the Spirits they find there have. Theſe are fine 
Words, but ſignify nothing but this, that the Spirits there preſent in 
the Brain, communicate the Notions and Perceptions they have to theſe 
new-comers; which is that which I have proved impoſlible in the 
foregoing Sections. And therefore it is impoſſible that the Animal 
Spirits ſhould be that Common Percipient that hears, ſees, moves, remem— 
bers, underſtands, and does other functions of life that we perceive per- 
formed in us, or by us. tu gs: = 

9. We have now particularly evinced, that neither the whole Boch, 

nor any of thole parts that have been pitchedaupon, if we exclude the 
preſence of a Soul, or Immaterial Subſtance," can be the Seat of Common 
Senſe. In which I would. not be ſo underſtood, as if it imply'd that 
there are none other of theſe parts, but ſome or other have affirmed. 
might be the commoz Senſorium, though we had no Soul: But becauſe 
they have been ſtood upon, all of them, by ſome or other to be the 
Seat of Common Senſe, ſuppoſing a Soul in the Body, that there might 
no imaginable doubt or ſcruple be left behind, I have taken the pains 
thus punctually and particularly to prove, that none of them can be 
the place of Common Sexſe without one. . 

And thus I have perfectly finiſhed my main deſign, which was to 


demonſtrate, That there is 4 Soul or Incorporeal Subſtance reſiding in us, 
diſtinct from the Body. But I ſhall not content my ſelf here, but for a 


more full diſcovery of her Nature and Faculties, I ſhall advance fur- 
ther, and ſearch out her chief Seat in the Body, where, and from whence 
ſhe exerciſes her moſt noble Functions ; and after, enquire whether 
ſhe be confined to that part thereof alone, or whether ſhe be red 


through all our members; and laftly, conſider after what manner ihe 


ſees, pn hears, imagines, remembers, reaſons, and moves the Body. For 
beſide that I {hall make good uſe of theſe diſcoveries for further pur- 
poſe, it is alſo in it ſelf very pleaſant to have in readineſs a rational 


and coherent account, and a determinate apprehenſion of things of this 


nature. 
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CHAP. VII. 


1. His Enquiry after the Seat of Common Senſe, upon ſuppoſition there ts 4 
Soul in the Body). 2. That there is ſome particular Part in the Body 
that is the ſeat of Common Senſe. 3. A general diviſion of their Opinions 
conttrming the place of Common Senſe, 4. That of thoſe that place it ont 

of the Head, there are two ſorts. $5. The Invalidity of Helmont's rea- 
ſons, whereby he would prove, the Orifice of the Stomach to be the princi- 
pal Seat of the Soul. 6. An Anſiver to Helmont's ftories for that pur- 

poſc. 7. A farther confutation out of his oi conceſſions. 8. Mr. Hobbs 
his Opinion confuted, that makes the Heart the Seat of Common Senſe. 
9. A further confutation thereof from Experience. 10. That the Com- 
mon Senſe is ſeated ſomewhere in the Head, 11. A caation for the choice 
of the particular place thereof; 12. That the whole Brain is not it; 13. 


Kor Regius his ſmall ſolid Particle; 14. Nor any' external Membrane of 


the Brain, nor the Septum Lucidum. 15. The three moſt likely places. 
16. Objections. againſt Carteſius his Opinion concerning the Conarion an- 
ſwered. 17. That the Conarion # not the Seat of Common Senſe; 18. 

Mor that part of the Spinal Marrow where the Nerves are conteived to 
concur, but the Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain. 


1. TT will therefore be requiſite for us to reſume the former Opini- 

4 ons, altering the Hypotheſis ; and to examine which of them is 
moſt reaſonable, ſuppoling there be a Subſtance Immaterial or Soul in 
man. | #358 Fo) 

2. That there is ſome particular or reſtrain'd. Seat of the Common Senſe, 
is an Opinion that even all Philoſophers and Phyſicians are agreed up- 
on. And it is an ordinary Compariſon amongſt them, that the Ex- 
ternal Senſes and the Common Senſe conſidered together are like a Cir- 
cle with five lines drawn from the Circumference to the Centre. 
Wherefore as it has been obvious for thgm to find ont particular 
Organs for the External Senſes, ſo they have alſo attempted to aſſign 
ſome diftin& part of the Body to be an Organ of the Common Seaſ?; 
that is to ſay, as they diſcovered Sight to be ſeated in the Eye; Hear- 
ing, in the Ear; Smelling, in the Noſe, &c. ſo they conceived that 
there is ſome part of the Body wherein Seeing, Hearing, and all other 
Perceptions meet together, as the lines of a Circle in the Centre: 


and that there the Soul does alſo judge and diſcern of the difference of 
the Objects of the outward Senſes. They have therefore juſtly ex- 
cluded all the External parts of the Body from the lighteſt Suſpicion 

of any capacity of undergoing ſuch a function as is thus general, they 


being all employ'd in a more particular task, which is to be the Or- 
gan of ſome one of theſe five outward Senſes ; and to he affected no 
otherwiſe than what is impreſſed upon themſelves, and chiefly from 
their proper Objects; amongſt which five, Touch properly ſo called has 
the greateſt ſhare, it being as large as the Skin that covers us, and 
reaching as deep as any Membrane and Nerve in the limbs and trunk 


of the Body, beſides all rhe Exteriour parts of the Head. All which 


can no more ſee than the Eye can hear, or the Ear can ſmell. 
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3. Beſides this, all thoſe Ty nr" that do ſo clearly evince, that 
the place of Common Senſe 1s ſomewhere in the Head, are a plain de- 
monſtration that the whole Body cannot be the Seat thereof: and 
what thoſe Arguments are, you ſhall hear anon. For all thoſe Opi- 
nions that have pitched on any one Part for the Seat of Common Senſe 
being to be divided into two Ranks, to wit, either ſuch as aſſign 
ſome particular place in the Boay, or elſe in the Head, we will proceed 
in this order: as firſt, to confute thoſe that have made choice of any 


part for the Seat of Common Senſe out of the Head; and then, in the 


* Helmont de 


Sede Anime. 


ſecond place, we will in general ſhew, that the common Ses ſori ai 
muſt be in ſome part of the Head; and laſtly, of thoſe many opinions 
concerning what part of the Head this common Senſorium ſhould be 
thoſe which ſeem leſs reaſonable being rejected, we ſhall pitch upon 
what we conceive the moſt unexceptionable. Ps os 

4. Thoſe that place the Common Sexſorium out of the Head, have 
ſeated it either in the upper Orifice of the Stomach, or in the Heart. The 
former is * Van-Helmont's Opinion, the other Mr, Habbs his. 
5. As for Van Helmont, there is nothing he alledges for his Opinion 
but may be eaſily anſwered. That which mainly impofed upon him 
was the exceeding Senſibility of that part, which Nature made to, that, 
as a faithful and ſagacious Porter, it might admit nothing into the 
Stomach that might prove miſchievous or troubleſome to the Body. 


From this tender Senſibility, great offences to it may very well cauſe 


Swoonings and Apoplexies, and ceſſations of Senſe. But Fear, and J, 
and nag © have diſpatch'd ſome very ſuddenly, when yet the firſt en- 
trance of that deadly ſtroke has been at the Ear or the He, from fome 
unſupportable ill news, or horrid ſpectacle. And the harſh handling 
of an angry Sore, or the treading on a Corn on the Toe, may eaſily 


_ caſt ſome into a ſwoon, and yet no man will ever imagine the Seat of 


De Paſſion. 
Part. 1. 
Artic. 33. 


the Common Senſe to be placed in the Foot. In fine, there is no more 
reaſon to think the Common Senſorium is in the month of the Stomach, 
becauſe of the Senſible Conmotions we feel there, than that it is ſeated. 
in the Stars, becauſe we fo clearly perceive their Light, as Des-Cartes 
has well anſwered upon like occaſion. Nor can Phrenſies and Mad- 
neſſes, though they may ſometimes be obſerved to take their rife from 


thence, any more prove that it is the Seat of the Common Senſe, than 


the Furor aterinus, Apoplexies, Epilepſies, and Syncopes proceeding 


from the Womb, do argue that the common Sexſorinm ot Women lies 
in that part. | 4 J 
6. And if we conſider the great Sympathy betwixt the Orifice of the 


Stomach and the Heart, whoſe Pathemata are fo alike and conſoin'd, 
that the Ancients have given one name to both parts, calling chem 


promiſcuouſly «pz, and the pains of the Stomach ardvaxyic, and 


af, as alſo that the Heart is that part from which manilclily 


are the ſupplies of Life, whence the Pulſe ceaſing, Lite cannot long 


continue for want of warmth and Spirits; here is an evident reaſon, 


how it may happen that a Wound about the mouth of the Stomach May 


| diſpatch a man more ſuddenly than a wound in the Head, they be- 
ing both ſuppos'd mortal, though the ſeat of the Sex{ir;ve Soul be not 


chiefly in the aforeſaid Orifice. For partly the natural Sympathy be- 
« twixt 
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tw'ixt the Orifice of the Stomach and the Heart, and partly the horror | 
anf pain perceived by the Soul in the common Sex/orium, which we 
will ſuppoſe in the Head, does ſo dead the Heart, that, as in the ſud- 
den Paſſions above-named, it ceaſes. to perform the ordinary functions 
of Liſe, and ſo Pulſe and Senſe, and all is gone in ſhort time; whenas 
the Head being wounded mortally, Perception is thereby ſo diminiſh- 
ed, that the Heart ſcapes the more free from the. force of that lethiſe- 
rot paſſion ; and fo though Senſe be gone, can continue the Pulſe a 
longer time: which is a perfect anſwer to Helmoni's ſtories he recites 
in his Sedes Anime. t SE ore ian. ro | 
7. To al which I may add, That himſelf does acknowledge, in 

the end of that Treatiſe, that the power of Motion, of Mil, Memory, 

and Imagination, is in the Brain; and therefore unleſs a man will fay 

and deny any thing, he mult ſay, that the Common Senſe is there alſo. 

8. The Opinion of Mr, Hobbs bears more credit and countenance Elements of 
with.it, as having been aſſerted heretofore by Philoſophers of great 5%, 


— 
— OW” OS > wm a - Oc 


Part 4. ch. 25. 


fame, Epic uras, * Ariſtotle,, and the School of the Sroicts: but if we arc L 
omg to it, it will prove as little true as the other; eſpecially in * Ariſtor. de 


is way, that holds there is no Soul in a Man, but that all is but or- Vventute & 


ganiz?d Matter. For let him declare any Mechanical reaſon whereby 3 
his Heart will be able to move his Finger. But upon this Hypotheſis 
I have confuted this Opinion already, It is more maintainable, if 
there be granted a Soul in the Body, that the Heart is the chief Seat 
thereof, and place of Common Senſe, as Ariſtotle, and others, would 

have it, as alſo the Spring of Spontancous Motion. But it is very un- 
likely that that part, that is ſo continually employ'd in that natural 
Motion of contracting and dilating it ſelf, ſhould be the Seat of that 
Principle, which commands free and Spontanecus progreſſions: Per- 
ceptions alſo would be horribly diſturbed by its ſqueezing of it {elf, 

and then flagging again by viciſſitudes. Neither would Objects ap- 
pear in the fame place, or at leaſt our ſight not fixt on the ſame part 

of the Object, when the, Heart is drawn up, and when it is let down 
again, as I have above intimated: the extreme heat alſo of it could 

not admit that it be affected with the gentle motions of the Objects of 
Senſe, the Blood being there in a manner ſcalding hot. And it is in 


this Senſe that that Aphoriſm in Ari/torie is to be underſtood, nf fee, 


* That which muſt receive the variety of external impreſſes, muſt not 
be it ſelf in any high temper or agitation. | 3 
9. Wherefore it is a very raſh thing to aſſert, That the Heart is the 
Scat of Common Senſe, unleſs by ſome plain experience it could be e- 
vinced to be ſo, whenas indeed Experiments are recorded to the con- 
trary. As, that if we bind a Nerve, Senſe and Motion will be betwixt 
the Licature and the Brain, but not betwixt the Heart and the Ligature. 
And that the Crocodile, his Heart being cut out, will live for a conſide- 
rable time, and fight, and defend himſelf. The like is obſerved of 
the Sea-Tortorſe and the wild Goat, as Calcidius writes. To which you 
may add, what Galen relates of ſacrificed Beaſts, that their Hearts be- Galen de Pla- 
ing raken out, and laid upon the Altar, they have been ſeen in the &. Hippocra- 
mean time not only to breath, and roar aloud, but alſo to run away, 3 
till che expence of Blood has made them fall down. Which Narrati- ' 
8 ons 
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ons to me are the more credible, I having ſeen with mine own eyes 
a Hog quite exenterated, heart, ſtomach, guts, and all taken out by 
an ingenious friend of mine, and dexterous Anatomiſt; after which 
the Frog could fee, and would avoid any object in its way, and skip- 
þed as freely and nimbly up and down as when it was entire, and 
that for a great while. But a very little wound in the Head deprive 
them immediately of Life and Motion. Whence it is plain, that the 
derivation of Seaſe and jpontafreous Motion is not from the Heart, For 
if the Motion be intercepted betwixt the Brain and the Heart, by * 
Mr. Hobbs his own conceſſion, there will be no perception of the Ob- 
jet. And there is the ſame reaſon of the. Orifice of the Stomach: fo 
that this one Experiment does clearly evince theſe two Opinions to be 
erroneous. | Pon I L's 


10. And that no man hereafter may make any other unhappy 


choice in the parts of the Body, we {hall now propoſe ſuch Reaſons 


Hiſtor, Ana- 
tom. lib, 4. 
queſt, 7. | 


as we hope will plainly prove, That the common Sexſorizm mult needs 
be in the Head; or indeed rather repeat them: For ſome of thoſe 
whereby we proved, that the Heart is not the Seat of Common Sen ſe, 
will plainly evince that the Head is. As that out of Laurentius, that 
a Nerve being ty*d, Senſe and Motion will be preſerved from the Liga- 


ture up towards the Head, but downwards they will be loſt. As alſo 


that experiment of a Frog, whoſe brain if you pierce will. preſently 
be devoid of Senſe and Motion, though all the Entrails being taken 
out, it will skip up and down, and exerciſe its Senſes as betore. 
Which is a plain evidence, that Motion and Senſe is derived from the. 
Head; and there is now no pretence to trace any Motion into a far- 
ther fountain, the Heart (from whence the Nerves were conceived to 
branch by Ariſtotle, and from whence certainly the Veins and Arteries 


dos as appears by every Anatomy) being ſo juſtly diſcharged from that 


office. 

To which it may ſuffice to add the conſitleration of thoſe Diſeaſes 
that ſeize upon all the Animal functions at once, ſuch as are the Le- 
thargy, Apoplexy, Epilepſy, and the like; the cauſes of which Phyſicians 
find in the Head, and ac:ordingly apply remedies. Which is a plain 
detection that the Seat of the Soul, as much as concerns the Animal 
Faculties, is chiefly in the Head. The ſame may be ſaid of Phrenſ) and 
Melancholy, and ſuch like diſtempers that deprave a man's Imagination 


and Judgment ;, Phylicians always conclude ſomething amiſs wirhin the 


Cranium. 3 
Laſtly, If it were nothing but the near attendance on the outward 
Senſes on the Soul, or her aiſcerning Faculty, being fo fitly placed about 
her in the Head; this, unleſs there were ſome conſiderable Argument 
to the contrary, ſhould be ſufficient to determine any one that is un- 
prejudic*d to conclude, that the Seat of Common Stat, Underſtanding, 
and command of Motion, is there alſo. = 
11. But now the greateſt difficulty will be to define, In what part 
thereof it is to be placed. In which, unleſs we will go over-boldly and 
careleſly to work, we are to have a regard to Mechanical congruities, 
and not pitch upon any thing that, by the advantage of this Suppoſal, 
| | | "I Toat 
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"That "t#ere is 4 Soul in man, may go for poſſible; but to chdſe What 
is moſt hand ſome and convenient. nl, 912 d alt Ins y 
12. That the hole Brain is not the Seat of Com Slaſh appears 
ſrom the wounds and cuts it may receive, without the deſtraQion of 
that Faculty; for they will not take away Seve and Motion, unleſs 
they pierce ſo deep as to reach the V entricles of th Brain, as Galen has 
obſerved. | ai ai: d gil Ng to HA Bri 
13. Nor is it in Regius liis [mall ſolid purticle. For befid 


es that it is 
not likely the Centre of Perreption is ſo minute, it is very incongruous 
to place it in a Body ſo perfectly ſolid, more hurd than Marble or Iron. 
But this Invention being but a little freak of his tperulant fancy, that 


has an ambition to make a blunder and confuſtbh of all Des Carte - 


his Metaphyſical Speculations, (and therefore found out this rare quirk 
of wit to ſhew, how though the Son were nothing but Murer; yet 
it might be inrvrruptible and immortal) it was not worth thebwwhile to 
take notice of it here in this Hypotheſis, which We have demenſtrat- 


ed to be true, viz. That there is a Soul in the Body, whoſe nature is Im. 


material or Tncoyporeal. 21 e e 2077-0 

14. Nor are the Membranes in the Head the common Senſorium; 
neither thoſe that envelop the Brain, (for they Would be then able to 
ſee the light through the hole the Trepz# makes, though the Party Tre- 
pad wind with his eyes; to ſay nothing of the conveyance of the 
NVMerdes, the Organs of external Senſe that carry beyond theſe exteri- 
our Membranes, and therefore point to a place'more inward, that 
muſt be the Recipient of all their impreſſes) nor any Internal membrane, 
as that which bids the faireſt for it, the Septum Luctdum, as being in 


the midſt of the upper Ventricle. But yet if the level of Motion 
through the external Senſes be accurately conſidered, ſome will ſhoot 


under, and ſome in a diſtant parallel, ſo that this Membrane will 
not be ſtruck with, all the Objects of our Senſes. Beſides that it ſeems 
odd and ridiculous, that the Centre of Perception ſhould he either driven 
out fo into plates, or ſpread into hollow convexities, as it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, if we make either the external or internal Membranes of the 
Brain the Seat of Common Senſe. CE 74 257 
15. The moſt likely place is ſome one of thoſe- that the three laſt 
Opinions point at, vir. either the Conarion, or the Conturſe of the Nerves 
in the fourth Ventricle, or the Animal Spirits there. 5 


16. The firſt is Des. Cartes his Opinion, and not raſhly to be reſus'd, 


neither do I find any Arguments hitherto that are valid enough to 
| deface it. Thoſe that are recited out of Bartholine, and (ſubſcribed to 


by the learned Author * of Adenographia, in my apprehenſion have not · Wharton. 
Adenograph, 
cap. 23. 


the force to ruine it. We will firſt repeat them, and then examine 
them. | A 4 1101 5 

The Frr/t is, That this Glazdala is too little to be able to repreſent 
the Images of all that the Soul has repreſented to her. e 
Thie. Secand, That the external Nerves do not reach to the Glandala, 
and that therefore it cannot receive the impreſs of ſenſible Objects. 
Ide Jhird, That it is placed in a place of excrements, which would 
foil the Species of things. Fr. W e 
5 LI The 
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The Fourth, That the Species of things are perceived there where 
they are carried by the Nerves. But the Nerves meet about the he. 
ginning or head of the Spinal Marrow, a more noble and ample place 
than the Glandula pinealis. 

To the Fir/# I anſwer, That the amplitude of that place where the 
Nerves meet in the Spinal Marrow, is not large enough to receive the 
diſtinct impreſſes of all the Objects the Mind retains in Memory. (Be- 
ſides, that the other parts of the Brain may ſerve for that urpoſe, as 
much as any of it can.) But it muſt be the Soul her ſelf alone that is 
capable of retaining ſo diſtinct and perfect repreſentations of things, 
though it were admitted that ſhe might make an occaſional uſe of 
ſome private marks ſhe impreſſes in the Brain; which haply may be 
nothing at all like the things it would remember, nor of any conſide- 
rable magnitude nor proportion to them, ſuch as We obſerve in the 
words Aræ and Atomus, Where there is no correſpondency of either 
likeneſs or bigneſs betwixt the words, and the things repreſented by 


To the Second, That though there be no continuation of Nerves to 


the Conarion, yer there is of Spirits; which are as able to conveigh 


the impreſſes of Motion from external Senſe to the Conarion, as the Air 


and Ather the impreſs of the Stars unto the Eye. 


To the Third, That the Glandula is conveniently enough placed, ſo 
long as the Body is ſound ; for no excrementitious humours will then 
overflow it, or beſmear it. But in ſuch diſtempers wherein they do, 


0 e Catalepſies, or ſuch like diſeaſes will ariſe; which we ſee 
do 


l out, let the Seat of Common Senſe be where it will. 5 
To the Laf I anſwer, That the Nerves, when they are once got a- 


ny thing far into the Brain, are devoid of Tunicles, and be fo ſoit and 


ſpongy, that the motion of the Spirits can play through them, and 
that therefore they may ray through the ſides, and ſo continue their 
motion to the Conarion, wherever their extremities may ſeem to tend. 

17. But though theſe Arguments do not ſufficiently confute the O- 


- Pinion, yet I am not ſo wedded to it, but I can think ſomething more 


unexceptionable may be found out, eſpecially it being ſo much to be 
ſuſpected, that all Animals have not this Conarion; and then, that 


what pleas'd Des-Cartes ſo much in this Invention was, that he con- 


* Chap; $-. 
lect. 3, 4, 5,6. 


Adencgre ph. 
Cap. 23, 


ceited it ſuch a marvellous fine inſtrument to beat the Anima! Spirits 
into ſuch and ſuch Pores of the Brain; a thing that I cannot at all 
cloſe with, for reaſons * above alledged. Belides, that Stones have 
been found in this Glandula, and that it is apparent that it is en- 
viron'd with a net of Veins and Arteries, which are indications that it 
is a part aſſigned for ſome more inferiour office. But yet I would 
not diſmiſs it without fair play,”  _ 5 

18. Wherefore that Opinion of the ſore- cited Author, who places 


the Seat of Common Senſe in that part of the Spinal Marrow where the 
Nerves are ſupected to meet, as it is more plain and ſimple, fo it is 


more irrefutable, ſuppoſing that the Souls Centre of perception (where- 


by ſhe does not only apprehend all the Objects of the external Senſes, 
but does imagine, reaſon, and freely command and determine the Spirits 


into what part of the Body ſhe pleaſes) could be conveniently {cated 
ie Shox ras 3 
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in ſuch dull paſty Matter as the Pith of the Brain is; a thing, I muſt 
needs profeſs, that pleaſes not my Palate at all, and 13 A I will 
alſo take leave of this Opinion too, and adventure to pronounce, 
That the chief Seat of the Soul, where ſhe perceives all Objects, where ſhe 
imag ines, reaſons, and. invents, and from whence ſhe commands all the parts 
of the Body, is thoſe purer Animal Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the 
Brain. 6 | | | 
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1. The firſt reaſon of bis Opinion, the convenient Situation. of theſe Spirits. 
2. The ſecond, that the Spirits are the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul 
in all her functions. 3. The proof of the ſecond Reaſon from the general 
Authority of Philoſophers, and particularly of Hippocrates; 4. From 


our Sympathizing with the changes of the Air; 5. From the celerity of 


Motion and Cogitation; 6. From what is obferved 2enerally in the Gene- 
ration of things; 7. From Regius his experiment of a Snail in a glaſs; 
8. From the running round of Images in a Vertigo; 9g. From the con- 
ſtitution of the Eye, and motion of the Spirits there; 10. From the de- 
pendency of the action of the Soul upon the Body, whether in Meditation or 
cor poreal Motion; 11. From the recovery of Motion and Senſe into a fłu- 
pid part; 12. And laſtly, from what is obſerved in fwooning fits, of 
e ſharpneſs of viſage, &. 13. The inference from all this, That 


the Spirits in the fourth Ventricle are the Seat of Common Senſe, and 


that the main uſe of the Brain and Nerves is to preſerve the Spirits. 


1 HAT which makes me embrace this Opinion rather than any 

other is this; That, firſt, this ſituation of the common Sen- 
forium betwixt the Head and the trunk of the Body is the moſt exact- 
ly convenient to receive the impreſſes of Objects from both, as alſo 


to impart Motion to the Muſcles in both the Head and in the Boay. 


In which I look upon it as equal with the laſt Opinion, and ſuperiour 
to all them that went before. For whatever may be objected, is al- 
ready anſwered in what I have ſaid to the laſt Objection againſt Des- 
Cartes. „ N © | 
2. But now in the ſecond place, (wherein this Opinion of mine hag 
a notorious advantage above all elſe that I know) it is moſt reaſon- 
able that that Matter which is the immediate Inſtrument of all the A- 
nimal functions of the Soul, ſhould be the chiefeſt Seat from whence 
and where ſhe exerciſes theſe functions, and if there be any place 
where there is a freer plenty of the pureſt fort of this Matter, that 


her peculiar reſidence ſhould be there. Now the immediate Inſtrument 
of the functions of the Soul is that thinner Matter which they ordinari- 


ly call Animal Spirits, which are to be found in their greateſt purity 
and plenty in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain. From whence it muit 


follow, that that precious and choice part of the Soul, which we call 


the Centre of perception, is to be placed in that Ventricle, not in any 
pith of the Brain thereabout, but in the midſt of theſe Spirits them- 


ſelves; 
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urn 


ſelves; for that is the moſt natural ſituation for the commanding them 
into the parts of the Head and Body; beſides a more delicate and ſub. 
tile uſe of them at home, in purſuing various imaginations and inven- 
tions. | | | 
3. That this in and Spirituous Matter is the immediate engine of the 
Soul in all her operations, is in a manner the general opinion of all 
Philoſophers. And even thoſe that have placed the Common Senſo- 
rium in the Heart, have been ſecure of the truth of this their conceit, 
becauſe they took it for granted, that the left Ventricle thereof was 
the fountain of theſe pure and ſubtile Spirits, and pleaſe themſelves 
very much in that they fancied that Oracle of Phylicians, the grave 
and wiſe Hippocrates, to ſpeak their own ſenſe fo fully and ſignificantly, 
Hippocrat. Ty 31 x avvpores Tukey &W Th N Kothim Tpige) 4 dre oiſtoroty Ts wi d 
lib. de corde. Tns vnduGr, dna ndvapy x; gwrogds D , YEyovin uh Tis Sratetotos Ts A, · 
that is to ſay, That the Mind of man is in the left Ientricls of his Heart; 
and that it is not nouriſhed from meats and drinks from the belly, lut by 4 
clear and luminous Subſtance that redounds by ſeparation from the blood : 
which is that which happens exactly in the Brain. For the Spirits 
there are nothing elſe but more pure and ſubtile parts of the blood, 
whole tenuity and agitation makes them ſeparate from the reſt of the 
maſs thereof, and ſo repleniſh the Ventricles of the Brain. 
4. Moreover, our Hhmpathixing ſo ſenſibly with the changes of the 
Air, which Hippocrates alſo takes notice of, that in clear Air our 
Thoughts are more clear; and in cloudy, more obſcure and dull, is no 
ſlight indication, that that which conveighs Senſe, Thought, and Paſſions 
immediately to the Soul, is very tenuious and delicate, and of a na- 
ture very congenerous to the Air, with which it changes ſo eaſily. 
5. The ſtrange Azility alſo of Motions and Cogitations that we find in 
our ſelves, has forced the moſt {luggiſh wits, even ſuch as have been 
ſo groſs as to deem the Soul Corporeal, yet to chuſe the freeſt, ſubtileſt, 
and moſt aQive Matter to compound her of, that their imaginations 
SRL... excogitate. And Lucretius, the moſt confident of the Ei 
rum, lib, 3. Sect, thinks he has hit the nail on the head in his choice; 


Nunc igitur quoniam eft animi natura reperta | 
Mobilis egregie, per quam conſtare neceſſe eſt 


'E orporibus parvis G levibus atque rotundts : 


whoſe Teſtimony I account the better in this caſe, by how much the 
more crais Philoſopher he is, the neceſſity of the tenuity of particles 
that are to pervade the Body of a Man being convinced hence to be 
ſo plain, that the dimmeſt eyes can eaſily diſcover it. | 
6. But we will advance higher to more forcible Arguments; 2“ 
mongſt which this, I think, may find ſome place, That we cannot 
diſcover any immediate operation of any kind of Soul in the world, 
but what it firſt works upon that Matter which participates in a great 
meaſure of this fiene and tenuit) of parts, which will eafily yield and 
be guided; as may be univerſally obſerved in all Generations, * where 
the Body is always orgaziz'd out of thin fluid liquor, that will eaſily 
yield to the plaſtick power of the Soul. In which 1 do not ou 
| ut 
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but it takes the advantage of moving the moſt ſubtile parts of all firſt, 
ſich as Des-Cartes his firſt and ſecond Element, which are never ex- 
cluded from any ſuch humid and tenuious ſubſtance: which Elements 
of his are that true Heavenly or Athereal Matter which is every where, Triſmegiſt. | 
as Ficinus ſomewhere faith Heaven is; and is that Fire which Triſme- * 1 
it affirms, is the molt inward vehicle of the Mind, and the inſtru- vn. 15 
| ment that God: uſed in the forming of the world, * and which the 
Soul of the world, wherever ſhe acts, does moſt certainly till uſe. 

7. And to make yet a ſtep further, That ocular demonſtration that * * Ar. 
Henricus Regius brings into view, ſeems to me both ingenious and ſo- „ 
lid : It is in a Sail, ſuch as have no ſhells, moving in a glaſs: fo 
ſoon as ſhe begins to creep, certain Bubbles are diſcovered to move f 
from her tail to her head; but ſo ſoon as ſhe ceaſes moving, thoſe 
Bubbles ceaſe. Whence he concludes, That a gale of Spirits that 
circuit from her head along her back to her tail, and thence along 
her belly to her head again, is the cauſe of her progreſſive motion. 

8. That ſuch 2% Spirits are the immediate Inſtruments of Senſe, =. 
is alſo diſcovered by what is abſerved in a Vertigo. For the Brain it bi 
ſelf is not of ſuch a fluid ſubſtance as to turn round, and to make ex- 
ternal Objects ſeem to do ſo. Wherefore it is a ſign that the immedi- | 
ate corporeal Inſtrument of conveying the images of things is the f mg 
Spirits in the Brain. . L 

9. And that they are the chief Organ of Sight is plain in the exte- 
riour parts of the Eye: lor, we may eaſily diſcern how full they are of 


that #@3=ph x; p@To(His tain, pure and lucid ſubſtance, which Hippocrates 4 
ſpeaks of, though he ſeat it in a wrong place; and how upon che paſ- * 
ſions of the Mind theſe Spirits ebb or flow in the Eye, and are o- ZH 
therwiſe wonderful-ſignificantly modified; inſomuch that the Soul i 
even ſeems to ſpeak through them, in that ſilent voice of Angels, * 
which ſome fancy to be by nothing but by dumb ſhews, * but I dv * See Anti- 1 
not at all believe it. It is alſo plain enough, that dimneſs of fight cw, —_— 4 1 
comes from deficiency of theſe Spirits, though the parts of the Eye 2 Y 
therwiſe be entire enough. The wider opening alſo of the pupil of 5 i 
one upon the ſhutring of the other, does indicate the flux and more * 
copious preſence of Spirits there, as Galen has ingeniouſly collected. — 
10. To which we may add, that in thoſe more noble operations of y 
the Mind, when ſhe neditates and excogitates various Theorems, that 7 
either ſhe uſes ſome part of the Body as an Inſtrument then, or acts | & 
freely and independently of the Body. That the latter is falſe, is ma- | | 
nifeſt from hence, that then the change of Air, or Diſtemper and Diſ- — 


eaſedneſs, could not prejudice her in her Inventive and purely Intellectual 
Operations; but it is manifeſt that they do, and that a man's Mind 
is much more cloudy one time than another, and in one Country than 
another, whence is that ptoverbial Verſe, 5 
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If ſhe uſes any part of the Body, it muſt be either theſe Animal Spi- 
rits, or the Brain. That it is not the Brain, the very conſiſtency there- 
of ſo clammy and fluggiſh is an evident demonſtration. 
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Hi ppocrat. 
Epid. lib. &. 


De Human. 


Cor por. fabric. 


lib. 7 cap. 1 


they are the immediate Inſtrument of both. 


Which will ſtill have the more force, if we conſider what is moſt 
certainly true, That the Soul has not any power, or elſe exceedin 
little, of moving Matter; * but her peculiar privilege is, of determinin 
Matter in motion; which the more ſubtile and agitated it is, the more 
eaſily, by reaſon of its own mobility, it is determined by her. For if 
it were an immediate faculty of the Soul to contribute motion to an 
Matter, I do not underſtand how that faculty never failing or dimi- 
niſhing no more than the Soul her ſelf can fail or diminiſh, that we 
ſhould ever be weary of motion. Inſomuch that thoſe nimble. ſooted 
Menades, or ſhe- Prieſts of Bacchus, with other agile Virgins of the 
Country, which Dionyſius deſcribes dancing in the flowry meadows of 
Meander and Cayſter, might, if life and limbs would laſt, be found dancing 
there to this very day, as free and frolick as wanton Kids, (* as he 
pleaſes to ſet out their activity) and that without any laſſitude at all, 
For that immediate motive faculty of the Soul can till as freſh as ever 
impart notion to all the Body, and ſooner conſume it into air or aſhes, 
by heating and agitating it, than make her ſelf weary, or the Body 
ſeem ſo. | | 

Wherefore it is plain, that that motion or heat that the Soul volunta- 
rily confers upon the Body, is by virtue of the Spirits, which {he, when 
they are playing only and gently toying amongſt themſelves, ſends 
forth into the exteriour members, and fo agitates and moves them: 
but they being ſo ſubtile and diſſipable, the Soul ſpends them in uſing 
of them; and they being much ſpent, ſhe can hardly move the Body 
any longer, the ſenſe whereof we call Laſſitude. Theſe are the . - 
wivTa Or wopudrre of Hippocrates, and the Souls immediate engine of 
motion through all the parts of the Body. 

11. As they are alſo df Sexſe in the more remote parts as well as in 

the Head, as Spigelius handſomely infinuates by that ordinary example 
of a man's legg being ſtupify'd or aſleep, as ſome call it, by compreſ- 
ſion of whatever hindrance may be of the propagation of the Spirits 
into that part. For as Sex/e and Motion is reſtored, a man may plain- 
ly feel ſomething creep into it tingling and ſtinging like Piſmires, as 
he compares it; which can be nothing but the Spirits forcing their 
paſſage into the part, Wherein what they ſuffer is made ſenſible to 
the Soul, they being her immediate Vehicle of life and ſenſe. 

12. Laſtly, I» ſwooning fits, when Motion and Senſe fails, the exteri- 
our parts are pale and fallen, the Face looking more lean and {harp ; 
of, which there can be no other meaning, than that benign gale 
of vital air that filPd up the parts before, 1s now abſent and retreated 
from them ; that is, that the fluid Spirits are retired, without which 
no Senſe nor Motion can be performed : whence it 1s apparent, that 


13. I have proved that the Animal 32 the Soub's immediate 


organ for Senſe and Motion. If therefore there be any place where 


theſe Spirits are in the fitteſt plenty and purity, and in the moſt con- 


venient ſituation for Animal functions; that in all reaſon muſt be 


concluded the chief Seat and Acropolis of the Soul. Now the Spirits 
in the midale ventricle of the Brain are not ſo indifferently ſituated for 
both the Body and the Head, as thoſe in the fourth are; nor ſo 9 
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The upper Ventricles, being two, are not ſo fit for this office, that 


is ſo very much one and ſingular. Beſides, that the ſenſiſerous im- 
preſſes of motion through the eyes play under them; to ſay nothing 
how the Spirits here are leſs defecate alſo than in the fourth Ventricle. 

Wherefore there being ſaſſicient plenty, and greateſt” purity, and firteſt 


ſitaation of the Spirits in the fourth Ventricle, it is manifeſt, that in theſe | 


is placed the Centre of Perception, and that they are the common Senſo- 
rium of the Soul: And that as the Heart pumps out Blood; perpetually 
to ſupply the whole Body with nouriſhment, to keep up the bulk of 
this Edifice for the Soul to dwell in, and alſo, from the more ſubcile 
and agile parts thereof, to repleniſh the Brain and Nerves with Spi- 
rits, (Which are the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul for Sexſe and 
Motion;) So likewiſe is it plain, that the main uſe of the Brain and 
Nerves is to keep theſe ſabtile Spirits from over-ſpeedy diſſipation ; and 
that the Brain, with its Caverns, is but one great round Nerve; as the 
Nerves, with their inviſible poroſities, are but ſo many ſmaller pro- 
ductions, or ſlenderer prolongations of the Brain: And fo all- together 
are but one continued Receptacle or Caſe of that immediate Inſtru- 


ment of the ſenſiferous motions of the Soul, the Animal Spirits, where- 


in alſo lies her hidden Vehicle of life in this mortal body. 


tt 
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| On CH AP. VIII. Sect. 6. | 
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Which Harvey de Generat. Animal. rightly judgeth to be ſimi- 
lar and homogeneous. The firſt Rudiment of the Body is only a ſort of 


limilar or ſoft Glue, not much unlike the Concretion of Sperm; which (by the 
order of Generation going on) being changed, and at the ſame time broken 
and divided into ſeveral Parts, as by a Divine Fiat, as I ſaid, (let here be 
a Mouth, there a Muſcle or Nerve, here the Bowels, there the Receptacle of the 
Excrements, &C.) from inorganical it becomes organical ; from ſimilar, diſſi- 
milar; from one, and that of the ſame nature, many, and thoſe divers, and 


alſo coatrary, &c. See Scholia on the Antidote againſt Atheiſm, Book 2. Ch. 


9. Sea. 11. But that all Generation is from a thin melting Liquor, 


that moſt excellent Naturaliſt Dr. William Harvey, very frequently at- 
teſts in the Tract aforeſaid : And Ariſtotle himſelf caſts in his Suffrage, 
who defines Conception thus, A Humour contain'd in a thin Membrane, 
namely, in ſuch Creatures as bring forth live Births, as if you ſhould take away 


the Shell of an Egg: From whence Harvey again truly calls an Egg a 


Conception thruſt out abroad, from whence the Chicken is generated, 
and Conception an Egg remaining within till the Fœtus hath attain'd 
in it its due Perfection. But as to the Pellucidneſs and Meltingneſs 
of the Matter, which Harvey calls in an Egg the Yolk, or the Egg's Eye; 
there is every where the ſame reaſon: For he faith he hath obſerved in 
the Wombs of Does that melted fort of Matter, chryſtalline and tranſ- 


parent, contain'd in a thin and round Coat. See Exercit. 62, and 68. 
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' And whith the Soul of the Wortd, wherever ſhe acts, doth moſt certainly 


fill 16. By the Soul of the World, underſtand the Spirit of Nature, 


not 
poſe. 
Sect. 10. But her peculiar Privilege is of determining Matter in Motion 
&c. The vital Motion which all the Matter of the World hath, is from 
the Spirit of Nature, and alſo governed by it, unleſs ſo much of it as 
is permitted to particular Souls to excite in it; which may direct this 
Motion of the Matter to their own Purpoſes, but not to ſuch a de. 
gree as they pleaſe: as appears in the Example brought in this Section. 


uch a Soul of the World as the Platoniſts for the moſt part ſup- 


As he pleaſeth to ſet out their Aftivity, &c. The Deſcription of theſe 


Women dancing near the Mearder and Cayſtor, in Aſia Minor, is thus, 
O I xs vr — 4 a2 dre, QC. 
To this Senſe. 


Nor ſhall the Women that with Loins girt round 
With golden Ties dance on that ſacred Ground 

Be blamꝰd; ſtrange Rings they form while on this wiſe 
Great Bacchus Rites with Trips they ſolemnize. 
At the ſame time the Virgins of the Place 

Leap too as Ride, and with the reſt keep pace. 
While the ſoft Winds around them briskly blow, 
And make the Veſtments on their Breaſts to flow. 
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CHAP. It: 


1. Several Objettions againſt Animal Spirits. 2. An Anſwer to the firſt 


Objection touching the Poroſity of the Nerves. 3. To the ſecond and 
third, from the Extravaſation of the Spirits and pituitous Excrements 
found in the Brain. 4. To the fourth, fetch'd from the incredible ſwift- 
neſs of motion in the Spirits. 5. To the laſt, from Ligation. 6. Un- 
deniable Demonſtrations that there are Animal Spirits in the Ventricles of 
the Brain. 28 


* Seechap. 6. L. EF O RE we proceed to our other & two Enquiries, we are 


ſect. 9. 


forced to make a ſtop a while, and liſten to ſome few Objecti- 
ons made by ſome late Authors, who, againſt the common ſtream i 


all other Philoſophers, Phyſicians, and Anatomiſts, are not aſhamed to 


deny, that there are any ſuch things as Spirits in the Body; or at leaſt, 
that there are any in the Ventricles of the Brain. For as for the 


Nerves, ſay they, they have no Pores or Cavities to receive them; 


and beſides, it is plain, that what is fluid in them is nothing but a 


milky white juice, as is obſerved in the pricking of a Nerve. And as 


for the Ventricles of the Brain, thoſe Cavities are too big; and the Sp-- 


rits, if they iſſue into them, will be as extravaſated Blood, whence they 


muſt needs be ſpoiled and corrupt. Beſides, that they will evaporate 


at thoſe paſſages through which the mucous or pituitous excrements 


paſs 


c 
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paſs from the Brain. Whoſe appearance there is, ſay they, another 
great argument, that theſe Ventricles were intended only for rece- 
ptacles and conveyances of ſuch excrementitious Humours, which the 
Brain diſcharges it ſelf of. Laſtly, If Spontaneous Motion be made by 
means of theſe Spirits, it could not be ſo extremely ſudden as it is; for 
we can wag our finger as quick as thought, but corporeal Motion can- 
not be ſo ſwift. And if the Spirits be continued from the Head to 
the Finger, ſuppoſe, in the ligation of the Nerve, there would be ſenſe 
from the Ligature to the Finger's end; which is, ſay they, againſt 
Experience. Theſe are the main Objections I have met withal in Hof- 
man, and others; but are ſuch as I think are very eaſily anſwered : 
and indeed-they do in ſome ſort claſh ſome of them one with another. 

2, For how can the Nerves derive juice if they have no Pores, or 
are not ſo much as paſſable to theſe thin active Spirits we ſpeak of? 
or from whence can we better conceive that juice to ariſe, than from 
theſe Spirits themſelves, as they loſe their agitation, and flag into a 
more groſs conſiſtency ? 

3. Neither can the ypzr/ts be look'd upon as extravaſated in the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain, more than the Blood in the Auricles or Ventricles 
of the Heart. Nor is there any fear of their {liding away through the 
Isfanaibalum, the pituitous excrements having no paſſage there but 
what they make by their weight, as well as their inſinuating moiſt- 
neſs, which always beimearing theſe parts, makes them more imper- 
vious to the light Spirits, whoſe agility alſo, and componderancy with 
the outward Air, renders them uncapable of leaving the Caverns in 
which they are. | | 
That arguing from the pituitous excrements found there, that they 
were made only for a Receptacle of ſuch uſeleſs redundancy, is as 

ineptly inferr'd, as if a man {ſhould argue from what is found in the 
Inteſtinum rectum, that the Stomach, and all rhe Inteſtines, were made 
for a Receptacle of Stercoreous exrement. The Spirits in the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain, playing about and hitting againſt the ſides of 
the Caverns they are in, will, in proceſs of time, abate of their agi- 
tation, the groſſer parts eſpecially ; and fo neceſſarily come to a more 
courſe conſiſtency, and ſettle into ſome moiſt Sediment as is found at 
the bottom of the Ventricles, which Nature diſchargeth through fit 
paſſages, whereby the Spirits are left more pure. But becauſe this 
neceſſary feculency is found in theſe Cavities, to conclude that that 
is the only uſe of them, is as ridiculous as to infer, That becauſe 1 
ſpic at my Mouth, and blow my Noſe, that that was the chief end 
and uſe of theſe two parts of my Body; or that my Eyes were not 
made for ſeeing, but weeping. N 
4. The nature of the te of Motion in theſe Spirits is much like 
that of Light, which is a Body as well as they. But that Lucid Mat- 
ter in the Sun does not, ſo ſoon as he appears upon the Horizon, fly 
ſo many thouſand miles in a moment to ſalute our eyes; but Motion 
is propagated as it were at once from the Sun to our Eye, through 
the zthereal Matter betwixt. Or ſuppoſe a long Tube, as long as you 
will, and one to blow in it; in a moment, ſo ſoon as he blows. at one 
end, the Motion will be felt at the other, and that downwards as 
| | 9 3 e Well 
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well as upwards, and as eaſily; to fatisfy that other frivolous Ob. 


jection I find in Hofman, as if it were ſo hard a buſineſs, that theſe 
Spirits ſhould be commanded downwards into the Nerves. But the 
- of this ancient and ſolid Opinion are very ſimple and care- 
of | 

5. That of the Ligature proves nothing. For though the Nerve be. 
twixt the Ligatare and the Finger be well enough ſtored with Spirits, 
yet the Centre of Perception being not there, at there being an inter- 
ruption and diviſion betwixt the Spirits that are continued to their 
Common Senſorium, and theſe on the other fide of the Ligature; tis 
no more wonder that we feel nothing on this fide of the Ligature, 
than that we ſee nothing in our neighbour's garden when a wall is 
betwixt, though the Sun ſhine clearly on both ſides of the wall. 

6. We ſee how invalid their Arguments are againſt this received 
Opinion of almoſt all both Phyficians and Philofophers : It is needleſs 
to produce any for the confirmation of it: Thoſe which we have 
made uſe of for proving, that the Spirits are the immediate Inſtrument 
of the Soul, being of equal force moſt of them, to conclude their ex- 
iſtence in the Body. 


And yet for an -Overplus I will not much care to caſt in a brief 


ſuggeſtion of the uſe of the Langs, which the beſt Phyſicians and A- 


natomiſts adjudge to be chiefly for conveighing prepared air to the 
Heart; as alſo of the Rete mirabile and Plexus Choroides, whoſe bare {is 


tuation diſcover their uſe, that they may more plentifully evaporate 


Inſtitution, 
Anatom lib. 3. 
A. 


the thinner and more agile particles of the Blood into the Ventricles 
of the Brain. | e 5 

The Diaſtole alſo of the Brain keeping time with the Pulſe of the 
Heart, is a maniteſt indication what a vehement ſteam of Spirits, by 
the direct and ſhort paſſage of the Arterie Carotides, are carried thi- 
ther. For if one part of the Blood be more fiery and ſubtile than 
another, it will be ſure to reach the Head. From whence, conſider- 
ing the ſpongineſs and laxneſs of the Brain, and thinneſs of the Tu- 
nicles in the little Arteries that are there; it will follow, by Mechani- 
cal neceſſity, that the Ventricles thereof will be filled with that 
zaFaph x») Se urria % Jraxpiotus A,; H, which Hippocrates ſo fitly 
deſcribes, though he fancy the Seat of it in an unfitting place. 

But the pureſt of theſe Spirits being in the fourth Ventricle, as Bar- 
tholine and others have judicioufly concluded, it follows plainly from 
what has been alledged, That the Common Senſorium à to be placed in the 
midſt of theſe purer Spirits of the fourth Ventricle of the Brain. 


— 
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1. That the Soul is not confined to the Common Senſorium. 2. The firſs 
Argument from the Plaſtick power of the Soul. 3. Which is confirmed 
from the gradual dignity of the Soul's Faculties, of which this Plaſtick is 
the laweſt; 4. External Senſation the next; 5. After that, Imagination, 
and then Reaſon. 6. The ſecond Argument from Paſſions and M 

| | | | thies 


em. 
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thies in Animals. 7. An illuſtration of the manner of Natural Magick, | 
8. The third Argument from the Perception of Pain in the exteriour 
parts of the Body. 9. The fourth and laſt from the nature of Sight. 


1. E are now at leiſure to reſume the two remaining Enquiries; 


the former whereof is, whether the Soul be ſo in this fourth 
Ventricle, that it is eſſentially no where elſe in the Body; or whether | 
it be ſpread out into all the Members. Regius would coup it up in . _ NN 
the Conarion, which he believes to be the Common Senſorium, and ſo . 
by conſequence it ſhould be confined to the fourth Ventricle, and not 
expatiate at all thence, ſuppoſing that the Seat of Common Senſe. The 
reaſon of this conceit of his is this, That whatever is in the reſt of the 
Body, may come to paſs by powers merely Mechanical ; wherein he * 
does very ſuperſtitiouſſy tread in the footſteps of his Maſter Des-Cartes. 
But for my own part, I cannot but diſſent, J finding in neither any 
ſufficient grounds of ſo novel an opinion, but rather apparent reaſons 
to the contrary. 4 
2. As firſt, the Frame of the Body, of which I think it moſt reaſon- 
able to conclude the Soul her ſelf to be the more particular Architef, 
(for I will not wholly reject Plotinus his Opinion) and that the Pla- 
ſtick power reſides in her, as alſo in the Souls of Brute animals, as ve- 
ry learned and worthy Writers have determined. That the Fabrick of 
the Body is out of the concurſe of Atoms, 1s a mere precarious Opinion, 
without any ground or reaſon. For Senſe does not diſcover any ſuch 
thing, the fr rudiments of life being out of ſome liquid homogeneal 
Matter; and it is againſt * 3 that the tumbling of Atoms, or · See my An- 
corporeal particles, ſhould produce ſuch exquiſite frames of creatures, t5doe,Book2. 
wherein the acuteſt wit is not able to find any thing inept, but all chap. 12. — 
done exquiſitely well every where, where the foulneſs and courſneſs of *” Þ * © 
Matter has not been in fault —— 
That God is not the immediate Maker of the Bodies, the particular 
miſcarriages demonſtrate. For there is no Matter ſo perverſe and 
ſtubborn but his Omnipotency could tame; whence there would be no 
Defects nor Monſtroſities in the generation of Animals. apes 
Nor is it ſo congruous to admit, that the Plaſtick faculty of the Soal 
of the World is the ſole contriver of theſe Fabricks of particular Crea- 
tures, (though J will not deny * but ſhe may give ſome rude || pre- I Plotinas 
parative ſtrokes towards Efformation ;) but that in every particular calls them 
World, ſuch as man is eſpecially, his own Soul is the peculiar and moſt ef 
perfective Architect thereof, as the Soul of the World is of it. For ed, and egy 
this vital Fabrication is not as in artificial Artichecture, when an ex- 5e tar 
ternal perſon acts upon Matter; but implies a more particular and — 
near union with that Matter it thus intrinſecally ſhapes out and or- „. C. Ji. 
ganizes. And what ought to have a more particular and cloſe union 7. c. 7. 
with our Bodies than our Souls themſelves? 
My opinion is therefore, That the Soul, which is a Spirit, and there- 
fore contractible and dilatable, begins with leſs compaſs at firſt in Or- 
ganizing the fitly- prepared Matter, and ſo bears it ſelf on in the ſame 
tenour of work till the Body has attained its full growth; and that 
the Soul dilates it ſelf in the dilating of the Body, and fo poſſeſſes it 
through all the members thereof. . 06 
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3. The congruity of this Truth will further diſcover it (elf, if we 
conſider the nature of the Faculties of the Soul, (of which you ma 
Enthuſ.Tri- read more fully in Enthuſiaſmus Triumpbatus) in what a nataral grad u- 
umph.1e.3, ality they ariſe till they come to the moſt free of all. The deepeſt or 
1 loweſt is this Plaſtick power we have already ſpoke of, in virtue where. 
of is continued that perpetual Syſtole and Diaſtole of the Heart, as I am 
more prone to think, than that it is merely Mechanical, as alſo that 
Reſpiration that is performed without the command of our Will: For 
the Libration or Reciprocation of the Spirits in the Terſility of the Muſcles 
would not be ſo perpetual, but ceaſe in a ſmall time, did not ſome 
more myſtical Principle than what is merely Mechanical give Aſſiſt- 
ance; as any one may underſtand by obſerving the 3 of 
Phileſ. Natu- thoſe devices, that Henricus Regius propounds for adequate cauſes of 
ral. lib. 4. ſuch motions in the Body. Theſe I look upon as the Firſt Faculties of 
©#p- 15. the Soul which may be bounded by this general Character, That the 
exerciſe of them does not at all imply ſo much as our Perception. 

4. Next to theſe is the Senſation of ary external Object, ſuch as Hear- 
ing, Seeing, Feeling, &c. All which include Perception in an unreſiſtible 
neceſſity thereof, the Object being preſent before us, and no external 
Obſtacle interpoſing. 27 715 

5. Imagination is more free, we being able to avoid its repreſentations, 
for the moſt part, without any external help; but it is a degree on this 
ſide Will and Reaſon, by which we correct and ſilence unallowable 
fancies. Thus we ſee how the Faculties of the Soul riſe by Degrees ; 
which makes it ſtill the more eaſy and credible, that the loweſt of all 
is competible to her as well as the higheſt. : 
6. Moreover, Paſſions and Sympathies, in my judgment, are more 
eaſily to be reſolved into this Hypotheſis of the SouPs pervading the 
1 whole Body, than in reſtraining its eſſential preſence to one part thereof. 
* Sce De- * For to believe that ſuch an horrible Objett as, ſuppoſe, a Bear or Ty- 
Cartes De ger, by tranſmiſſion of Motion from it through the Eyes of an Animal to 
4 _ g the Conarion, ſhall ſo reflect thence, as to determine the Spirits into ſuch | 
eber se. Nerves as will ſtreighten the Orifice of the Heart, and leſſen the Pulſe, 
and cauſe all other ſymptoms of Fear; ſeems to me little better than a 
mere piece of Mechauical Credulity. Thoſe Motions that repreſent the 
Species of things, being turned this way or the other way, without a- 
ny ſuch impetus of Matter as ſhould do ſuch feats as Des-Cartes ſpeaks 
of in his Book of Paſſions. And that which he would give us as a 3 
of this Truth is ſo falſe, that it does the more animate me to disbe- 
De Paſſion. lieve the Theorem. * For the waſting of one hand near the Eye of a 
TO '*, man's friend, is no ſufficient proof, That external Objects will neceſ- 
me farily and mechanically determine the Spirits into the Muſcles, no Fa. 
culty of the Soul intermedling. For if one be fully aſſured, or la- 
ther can keep himſelf from the ſear of any hurt, by the waſting of his 
friend's Hand before his Eye, he may eaſily abſtain from winking: 
But if tear ſurprize him, the Soul is to be entituled to the action, and 
not the mere Mechaniſm of the Body. Wherefore this is no proof 
that the Phænomena of Paſſions, with their conſequences, may be ſalved 
in brute Beaſts by pure Mechaxicks; and therefore neither in Men. 
er nope: | But 
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But it is evident that they ariſe in us againſt both our Will and 4 
etite. For who would bear the tortures of Fears and Jealouſies, if he 
could avoid them ? And therefore the Soul ſends not, nor determines the 
Spirits thus to her own Torture, as ſhe reſides in the Head. Whence 
it is plain, that it is the Effect of her as ſhe reſides in the Heart and 
Stomach, which ſympathize with the horrid repreſentation in the 
Common Senſorium, by reaſon of the exquiſite unity of the Soul with 
her felf, and of the continuity of Spirits in the Body, the neceſſary 
inſtrument of all her Functions. And there is good reaſon the Heart 
and Stomach {ſhould be ſo much affected, they being the chief Seats of 
thoſe Faculties that maintain the Life of the Body ; the danger where- 
of is the moſt eminent Object of Fear in any Animal. | 
7. From this Principle, I conceive that not only the Sympathy of parts 

in one particular Subject, but of different and diſtant Subjects, may be 
underſtood : ſuch as betwixt the party wounded and the Knife or 
Sword that wounded him, beſmeared with the Weapon-falve, and 
kept in a due temper: Which certainly is not parely Mechanical, but 

Magical, though not in an unlawful ſenſe; that 1s to fay, it is not to 
be reſolved into mere Matter, of what thinneſs or ſubtilty ſoever you 

leaſe, but into the Unity of the Soul'of the Univerſe, * which is inter- See Book 3. 
eſted in all Plaſtick powers, and into the Continuity of the ſubtile Mat- ap. 6. lect, 
ter, which anſwers ro our Animal Spirits. And in this ſenſe it is that??“ ?. 

+ Plotenus ſa ys, that the World is? wi yas yins, the grand Magus of Ex- +1 dtd 
chanter. And I do not queſtion, but that upon this ſcore merely, lay 4 
without the aſſociation of any Familiar Spirit, ſeveral odd things may N e en- 
be done, for evil as well as good. For this Spirit of the World has nie g A. 
Faculties that work not by Election, but fatally or naturally, as ſeve- *& ad. » 5 


ral Gamaieu , we meet withal-in Nature, ſeem ſomewhat obſcurely to 5 Une. 


ſubindicate. Of this Principle we ſhall ſpeak more fully in its * due?“ l- 
place. ; _ | 


KEUS BT 05 Seu. 
| | — « y Plotin. En- 
8. But we have yet a more clear diſcovery, that our Soul is got con- nead.g.1ib.g. . 


fined to any one part of the Head, but poſſeſſes the whole Body, from 4. 40. 
the Perception of Pain in the parts thereof: For it is plainly impoſſible, 1 * 
that ſo high a torture as is felt but in the pricking of a Pin, can be 

communicated to the Centre of Perception, upon a mere Mechanical ac- 
count. For whether the immediate Inſtrument of Senſe be the Pith of 
the Nerves, as Des-Cartes would have it, or whether it be the Spirits, 
as is moſt true; it is ridiculous to think, that by the forcible parting 
of what was join'd together at eaſe, (when this caſe is not communi- 
cated to either the Spirits, or Pith of the Nerves, from the place of the 
Puncture, to the very ſeat of Common Senſe) the Soul there ſeated 
{hould feel fo ſmart a torment, unleſs that her very Eſſence did reach 
to the part where the pain is felt to be. For then the reaſon of this 
is plain, that it is the Urity of Soul poſſeſſing the whole Body, and the 
Continuity of Spirits that is the cauſe thereof. TOOTH 
And it is no wonder, if the continuation and natural compoſure of 
the Spirits be Reſt and Eaſe to the Soul, and a violent disjoining and 
bruiſing of them, and baring the Soul of them, as I may ſo ſpeak, 
ſhould cauſe a very harſh and torturous ſenſe in the Centre of Perce- 
ption. This Argument bears undeniable Evidence with it, if mw 
- ut 


E. 
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but conſider the fuzzineſs of the Pith of the Nerves, and the fluidity of 
the Spirits, and what little ſtreſs or crouding ſo ſmall a thing as a Pin 
or Needle can make in ſuch ſoft and liquid Matter. The conſidera- 
tion whereof ought eternally to ſilence their {crupuloſity, who are ſo 
amuſed, that the harms of the Body ſhould be the pains of the Soul, 


the Body in the mean time being not pained. For this is infinitel 


more conceivable, than that ſome part of Matter in my Head ſhould 
feel pain by a prick in my finger, that Matter in my Head being not 
at all incommodated, if ſo much as in the leaſt meaſure moved there. 
by ; and yet, that Perception is within the Head alone, has been abun- 
dantly demonſtrated. 

9. Laſtly, unleſs the very Eſſence of the Soul reach from the Com- 


mon Senſorium to the Eye, there will be very great difficulties how 


there ſhould be fo diſtin& a repreſentation of any viſible Object. For 
it is very hard to conceive that the Colours will not be confounded, 
and the bigneſs of the Object diminiſhed, and indeed that the image 
will not be quite loſt before it can come to the Soul, if it be only in 
the Common Senſorium. For it is plain, and Experience will demon- 
ſtrate, that there is a very perfect Image of the Object in the bot- 
tom of the Eye, which is made by the decuſlation of the lines of Mo- 


tion from it thus: The Line A B from the Object A C bears againſt 


that point in the bottom of the Eye in B, and the line C D againſt 
the point D; whereby C 

c and Aare ſelt in their place, 
and in ſuch a diſtance as 
they are in the Object CA: 
and ſo of all the lines which 
V come from the Object CA 

| into the bottom of the Eye 
"= | | BD. From whence ho 
g NA Object is felt in ſuch a 
length and breadth as it is 


capable of being perceived in at ſuch a diſtance from the Eye. And as 


the Motion that is conveigh'd from A to B, and from C to D, is felt 
there; ſo the modification of it, whereby the Object in thoſe parts may 
ſeem red, yellow, green, or any other colour, is felt there alſo. Whence 
it is plain, that there will be an exquiſite impreſſion, according to all 


cCircumſtances of the Object, in the bottom of the Eye: fo that if the Soul 


receive it there, and conveigh it thence to her Centre f Perception in- 
tirely in the ſame circumſtances, the repreſentation will be compleat. 
But if the Soul be not there, but the conveyance thereof muſt be 
left to the bare laws of Matter, the Image will be much depraved, or 
loſt, before it can come to the Common Senſorium. For this Motion 
muſt be propagated from B and D till it come to the hole E, and ſo paſs 
into the Optick Nerve, to be carried into the Brain, and ſo to the ſeat 
of Common Senſe: but betwixt B and E, or D and E, there may be the 
depainture of ſundry colours, whence it will be neceſſary that F be tin- 
Ctured with the colour D, and G with the colour of both D and F; and 
ſo of the reſt of the Lines drawn from the Object to the Eye: fo that 
all their Colours would be blended before they came to E. ww at 
that 


— mart 
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that harſh flexure at E, where the viſual Line is as crooked as BER, 
according to the experiments of Reflexion and Refraction, the breadth 
or length of the Object C A would be loſt. For we muſt needs ex- 
pect, that as it is in Reflexions and Reffractions, where the Object will 
appear in that Line that immediately conveys the ſenſe of it, ſo here 
it muſt be alſo; and therefore the point C and A muſt appear about 
Q, whence the Obje& will ſhrivel up in a manner into nothing, 

And ſuppoſe it might appear in ſome tolerable latitude, for all this, 
the Brain being an opake ſubſtance, ſo ſoon as the Motion comes thi- 
ther, it would be ſo either changed or loſt, that the Image could not 
paſs the opacity of it in any ſplendour or entireneſs. herefore I 
do not doubt but that the Image which the Soul perceives is that in 
the Eye, and not any other corporeally produtted to the inſide of the 
Brain, (where Coloar and Figure would be fo ſtrangely depraved, if 


not quite obliterated) I mean it is the concurſe of the lucid Spirits in 


the bottom of the Eye, with the outward Light conveyed through 
the Humours thereof, (which is the beſt ſenſe of the Platonick ovras- 


la that Plutarch ſpeaks of) wherein the great Myſtery of Sight con- 


ſiſts. | 
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r he may give ſome rude preparative ſtrokes towards Efformation 
3 theſe elt Diesels and Nie of Life, 

ae Toypaphy H pod pH iMauer; eig Un, the ſtrokes, 46 it were, of the firſt 
hand, or a previous Adumbration, and the ff workings or ſhinings upon the 
Matter, Ennead 6. Book 7. Chap. 7. But that theſe firſt Lineaments are 
made by the Soul of the World, or by the Spirit of Nature, it is no 
ſmall Argument, that in Eggs, where the Soul of the Mother is not 
preſent, theſe firſt Lineaments are formed before the coming in of the 
Soul of the Chicken, as being not yet organiz*d: But particular 
Souls are, according to Ariſtotle, the Actings of an organical Body, 
But the Panctum ſaliens, or Life-point, diſcovers not any proper ſents, 


but only Life when it withdraws it ſelf from wo/ hurtful touch: as 


neither do what we call the Plant- Animals; which I do not take to 
live by any proper Soul, but through the Spirit of Nature, which hath 
either no Senſe at all, or what is very dull. 

Set. 7. What is intereſted in all Plaſtick Powers, &c. For the univer- 


fal Preparation of Matter is from the Spirit of Nature; and after the 


ſame manner it aſſiſts in the very firſt Beginnings of the Generation of 
Animals, it alſo affords its help for the increaſing, perfecting, and pre- 
ſerving of the ſame; and this even at conſiderably remote diſtances. 


That the World is 5 wiyas yins, the grand Magus, or Enchanter, &c. For 


ſo Plotinus hath it, Eunead. 4. I. 4. c. 40. H danvinh Mayee i & MN raft omnia 


x) 70 16, dv. xz 9 yous 0 Trar@, 2 ò pepe, be ily, The true Magick is 
that Concord or Harmony, and alſo that Diſcord there is in the World or Uni- 


verſe; and this is that chief Magus or Enchanter. | 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


1. That neither the Soul without the Spirits, nor the Spirits without the pre- 


Ch. b. ſect 9. 


ſence of the Soul in the Organ, are ſufficient Cauſes of Senſation. 2. 4 
brief Declaration how Senſation is made. 3. How Imagination. 4, Of 
Reaſon and Memory, and whether there be any Marks in the Brain. 
5. That the Spirits are the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul in Memo 
alſo, and how Memory ariſes ; 6. As alſo Forgetfulneſs. 7. How Spon- 
taneous Motion # performed. 8. How we walk, ſing, and play, though 
thinking of ſomething elſe. 9. That though the Spirits be not alike fine 
every where, yet the Senſiferous Impreſſion will paſi to the Common Sen- 
ſorium. 10. That there is an Heterogeneity in the ver) Soul her faf 
and what it is in her we call the Root, the Centre, and the Eye; and 
what the Rays and Branches. 11. That the ſober and allowable Diſtri- 
bution of her into Parts, is into Perceptive and Plaſticæ. 


1. FT E R our evincing that the Soul is not confined to the Com- 
mon Senſorium, but does eſſentially reach all the Organs of 
the Body ; it will be more eaſy to determine the Nature of Senſation, 
and other Operations we mentioned, * which is the third thing we 
propoſed. For we have already demonſtrated theſe two things of 
main conſequence ; That the Spirits are not ſufficient of F p40 for 
theſe Fundions; nor the Soul of her ſelf, without the aſſiſtance of the Spirits 
as is plain in the interception or disjunction of the Spirits by Ligature 
or Obſtruttion ; whence it is, that Blindneſi ſometimes happens merely 
for that the Optick Nerve is obſtructed. | 
2. Wherefore briefly to diſpatch our * third Query; I fay in gene- 
ral, That Sezſation is made by the arrival of motion from the Object 
to the Organ; where it is received in all the circumſtances we per- 
ceive it in, and convey'd by virtue of the Soul's preſence there, aſ- 


ſiſted by her immediate Inſtrument the Spirits, by virtue of whoſe 


continuity to thoſe in the Common Sexſoriam, the Image or Impreſs 
of every Object is faithfully tranſmitted thither. 

3. As for Imagination, there is no queſtion but that Function is 
mainly exerciſed in the chief ſeat of the Soul, thoſe purer Animal 
Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain. I ſpeak eſpecially of hit 
Imagination which is moſt free, ſuch as we uſe in Romantick Inventions, 
or ſuch as accompany the wore ſevere Meditations and Duſqui(itions in 
Philoſophy, or any other Intellectual entertainments. For Faſting, freſh 
Air, moderate Wine, and all things that tend to an handſome ſupply and 
depuration. of the Spirits, make our thoughts more free, ſubtile, and 
(+ *— | AIENE 04 1 

4. Reaſon is ſo involved together with Imagination, that we need 
ſay nothing of it apart by it ſelf, Memory is a Faculty of a more pe- 
culiar conſideration ; and if the Pith of the Brain contribute to the 


Functions of any power of the Mind, (more than by conſerving the 


Animal Spirits) it is to this. But that the Brain ſhould be ſtored with 
diſtinct images, (whether AY conſiſt of the Flexures of the ſuppoſed 
Fibrille, or the orderly puncture of Pores, or in a continued modified 
| Motion 
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Motion of the parts thereof, ſome in this manner, and others in that), Bn. 
is a thing, as I have * already proved, utterly impoſſible. "3-5 4 * 
If there be any Marks in it, it muſt be a kind of Br achygraphy, ſomechap. 2. 
ſmall dots here and there ſtanding for the recovering to Memory a ſe-{e. 7, 8. 
ries of things that would fill, it may be, many ſheets of paper to write 
them at large. As if a man ſhould tie a ſtring about a friend's finger 
to remember a buſineſs, that a whole. day's diſcourſe, it may be, was 
but little enough to give him full inſtructions in. From whence it is 
plain, that the Memory is in the Soul, and not in the Brain. And if ſhe 
o make any fuch Marks as we ſpeak of, ſhe. having no perception of 
them diſtinct from the . Pagan 1 of thoſe things which they are 
to remind her of, ſhe muſt not make them by any Cognitive power, but 
by ſome ſuch as is Analogous to her Plaſtick Faculty of organizing the 
Body, where ſhe acts and perceives it not. 
5. But whether the Soul act thus or no upon the Brain, is a matter 
of uncertain determination ; nor can it be demonſtrated by any experi- 
ment that I know. And therefore if we will contain our ſelves with- 
in the capacities of the Spirits, which I have ſo often affirmed to be 
the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul in all her operations, that Po- 
ſition will be more unexceptionable. And truly I do not underſtand 
but that they, and the Soul together, will perform allthe Functions of 
Memory that we are conſcious to our ſelves of. 
Wherefore I ſhall conclude that Memory conſiſts in this, That the 
Soul has acquired a greater Promptitude to think of this or that Phan- 
taſm, with the circumſtances thereof, Which were raiſed in her upon 
ſome occaſion, Which Promptitude is acquired by either the often re- 
preſentation of the ſame Phantaſm to her; or elſe by a more vivid im- 
preſs of it from its novelty, excellency, miſchievouſneſ, or ſome ſuch like 
condition, that at once will pierce the Soul with an extraordinary re- 
ſentment ; or finally by voluntary attention, when ſhe very carefully, 
and on ſet purpoſe, imprints the Idea as deeply as ſhe can into her in- 
ward Senſe. This Promptitude to think on ſuch an Idea will leſſen in | 
time, and be ſo quite ſpent, that when the ſame Idea is repreſented i 
again to the Soul, ſhe cannot tell that ever ſhe ſaw it before. Wers i 
But before this inclination thereto be * gone, upon this prone- 1 
neſs to return to the ſame conception, with the circumſtances, the Re- 
lative Senſe of having ſeen it before (which we call Memory) does ne- 
ceſſarily emerge upon a freſh repreſentation of the Object. IP 
6. But Forgetfulneſi ariſes either out of mere Deſuetude of thinking 
on ſuch an Object, or on others that are link'd in with it, in ſuch a 
Series as would repreſent it as paſt, and ſo make it a proper Object of 
Memory. Or elſe for that the Spirits, which the Soul uſes in her Fun- 
ctions, be not in a due temper ; which may ariſe from overmuch Cool- 
neſs, or Wateriſhneſs in the Head, to which alone Sennertus aſcribes Ob- 2 
liviouſneſs. | Mediein. 180. 
7. 110 laſt thing we are to conſider is Spontaneous Motion. Which 3 
that it is performed by the continuation of the Spirits from the Seat of 
Common Senſe to the Muſcles, which is the groſs Engine of Motion, is 
out of doubt. The manner how it is, we partly feel and ſee; that is 
to ſay, we find in our ſelves a Powys at our own pleaſure, to ny 
this - 
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this or the other member with very great force, and that the Maſcle 
ſwells that moves the part; which is a plain indication of influx of 
Spirits thither directed, or there guided, by our mere Will: a 
admirable to conſider, and worth our moſt ſerious meditation. 
That this direction of the imprefs of Mozion, is made by our mere 
Will, and Imagination of doing fo, we know and feel it fo intimately, 
that we can be of nothing more ſure. That there is fome fluid and 
ſubtile Matter, which we ordinarily call Spirits, directed into the 
Maſcle that moves the Member, its ſwelling does evidence to our fight; 
as alſo the experience, that moderate uſe of Mine, which ſupplies Spirits 
apace, will make this motion the more ſtrong, CITE I 
As for the manner, whether there be any fuch Valvule or no in 
the Nerve, common to the oppoſtte Muſcles, as alſo in thoſe that are 
proper to each, it is not material. This great privilege of our Soul's 
directing the motion of Matter thus, is wonderful enough in either Hy 
theſis. But I look upon the Fibrous parts of the Muſcle as the main 
Engine of motion; which the Soul moiſtening with that ſubtile liquor 
of the Animal Spirits makes them ſwell and ſhrink, like Lute-ftrings 
in rainy weather: And in this chiefly confiſts that notable ſtrength of 
our Limbs in Spoxtaneous Motion, But for thoſe conceived Valwulæ that 
Experience has not found out yet, nor ſufficient Reaſon, they are to 
wait for admiſſion till they bring better evidence. For the preſence 
of the Animal Spirits in this Fibrous fleſh, and the command of the 
Soul to move, is ſufficient to ſalve all Phænomena of this kind. For up- 
on the Will conceived in the Common Senſorium, that part of the 
Soul thar reſides in the Muſcles, by a power near a-kin to that by which 
ſhe' made the Body and the Organs thereof, guides the Spirits into ſuch 
Pores and Parts, as is moſt requifire for the thewing the #/e of this ex- 
cellent Fabrick. 125 e 
8. And in virtue of ſome ſuch power as this we do eaſily walk, 
though we think not of; it as alſo breath, and ſing, and play on the 
Lute, though our Minds be taken up with ſomething elſe. For Cu- 
ftom is another Nature: and though the Animal Spirits, & as , 
merely corporeal, cannot be capable of any habits; * yet the Soul, 
even in that part thereof that is not Cognitive, may, and therefore may 
move the Body, though Cogitation ceaſe; provided the members be 
well repleniſhed with Spzrirs, whoſe aſſiſtance in natural motions of 
Animals is ſo great, that their Heads being taken off, their Body for a 
long time. will move as before : as Chalcidins relates of Waſps and Hor- 
ets, Who will fly about, and uſe their wings, a good part of an hour 
after they have loſt their Head: which is to be imputed to the xeſi- f 
dence of their Soul in them ſtill, * and the intireneſs of the Ani 
Spirits, not eaſily evaporating through their cruſtaceous Bodies. 
For it is but a vulgar conceit to think, that the Head being taken off, 
the Soul muſt preſently fly out, like a Bird out of a Basket, when the 
Lid is lifted up. For the whole World is as much throng'd with Bo- 
dy, as where ſhe is; and that He of the Spirits as yet not being loſt, 
it is a greater engagement to her to be there than any where elſe. 
This motion therefore in the Waſp, that 1s fo perfect and aa 
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hold to he Vital; but that in the parts of diſmembred creatures, that 
are leſs perfect, may be uſually Mechanical. | 

9. We have now, ſo far forth as it is requiſite for our deſign, con- 
ſidered the Nature and Function of the Soul; and have plainly demon- 
ſtrated, That ſhe is a Subſtance diſtinct from the Body, and that her 
very Eſſence is ſpread throughout all the Organs thereof; as alſo that 
the general Inſtrument of all her Operations is the ſubtile Spirits; 
which though they be not in like quantity and ſincerity every where, 
yet they make all the Body fo pervious to the impreſſes of Objects upon 
the external Organs, that like ws, rave Dew paſs to the Common 
Senſorium. For it is not neceſſary that the Medium be fo fine and te- 
nuious as the Matter where the ſubtile motion begins. Whence 
Light paſſes both Air and Water, though Air alone is not ſufficient 


for ſuch a motion as Light, and Water almoſt uncapable of being the 


Seat of the fountain thereof. This may ſerve to illuſtrate the paſſage 
of Senſe from the Membranes (or in what other ſeat ſoever the Spi- 
rits are moſt ſubtile and lucid) through thicker places of the Body 
to the very Centre of Perception. | EEE 

10. Laſtly, we have diſcovered a kind of Heterogeneity in the Soul; 
and that ſhe is not of the fame power every where. For her Centre 
of Perception is confined to the Fourth Ventricle of the Brain; and if the 
Senſiferons Motions, we ſpeak of, be not faithfully conducted thither, 


we have no knowledge of the Obje&. That part therefore of the 


Soul is to be looked upon as moſt precious; and ſhe not being an in- 
dependent Maſs, as Matter is, * but one part reſulting from another, 
that whiith is the nobleſt is in all reaſon to be deemed the cauſe of 
the reſt. For which reaſon (as Syneſius calls God, on whom all 
_ 3 5 ßig, ſo) I think this Part may be called the Root 
of the Soul. ; 

4 Which apprehenſion of ours will ſeem the leſs ſtrange, if we con- 
ſider that from the higheſt Life, viz. the Deity, there does reſult that 
which has no Life nor Senſe at all, to wit the fupid Matter. Wherefore 
in very good Analogy we may admit, that that precious part of the 
Soul in which reſides Perception, Senſe, and Underſtanding, may fend 
forth ſuch an Eſſential Emanation from it ſelf, as 1s utterly devoid of 
all Senſe and Perception ; which you may call, if you will, e exter/oar 
branches of the Soul, or the Rays of the Soul, if you call that nobler and 
diviner part the Centre; which may very well merit alſo the appellation 
of the Eye of the Soul, * all the reſt of its parts being but mere dark- 
neſs without it, In which, like another Cyclops, it will reſemble the 
4 ea we live in, whoſe one Eye is conſpicuous to all that behold the 
ight. e e. 
of 1. But to leave ſuch luſorious Conſiderations, that rather gratify 
our Fancy than fatisfy our ſeverer Faculties; we ſhall content our 
ſelves hereafter, from thoſe two notorious Powers, and fo perſectly 
different, which Philoſophers acknowledge in the Soul, (to wit, Per- 
ception and Organization,) only to term * that more noble part of her 
in the Common Senſorium, the Peroeptive, and all the reſt of the Plaſtict 


part of the Soul; | | LEP 
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S being merely corporeal, cannot be capable of any Habits, &c. By Ha- 
bit T underſtand here a facility or readineſs gain'd by frequent 
Acts for the doing again any thing, upon occaſions offer'd, though 
after the ceaſing to do it for ſome time. In a Stone therefore that is 
caſt from us, although ir is mov'd, yet that Motion is not calbd 
a Habit; (and there is the ſame reaſon in every thing elſe that is 
corporeal) becauſe it perpetually acts ſo, and not as afreſh, or from 
a Habit; nor if it was caſt forth after that manner a hundred times, 
after it hath ceas d moving, would it be mov'd ever the more eaſily 
or readily for it. Xo 
Tet the Soul, even in that part thereof that is not cognitive, &c. There 
are ſome here that object, that Matter it ſelf or Body is equally ca- 
pable of Habits with any incorporeal Subſtance that is deſtitute of 
Perception and Knowledge: For it is from thence alone, that Matter 
is incapable of Habits, that it cannot act afreſh without ſome freſh 
external Impulſe : but there is the ſame reaſon in an incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance that is deſtitute of all Perception; for that cannot act anew, 
unleſs from ſome external Impulſe that is a-new impreſs'd upon it, 
aſter it hath once ceasꝰd from acting: So that there is either need of a 
new Impreſſion from without, or a neceſſity that it ſhould never 
ceaſe to act. Which Incongruity they feign alſo in the Spirit 4 Na- 
ture; which, with great aſſurance, they deny occaſionally to act, un- 
leſs it knows what it acts; that is, they affirm there can be no Life 
but what is Cognitive. N 
Which, that it is moſt falſe, may abundantly appear from the things 
that occur in this very Treatiſe; where J demonſtrate the Soul, and 
ſo Life with it, to be extended throughout the whole Body; but that 
yet the Perceptive thereof is only in the Head; and that therefore the 
other part of the Soul, if T may ſo expreſs it, is not Perceptive but 
Plaſtical, or endued with a plaſtick Life only; ſuch as the whole Spirit 
of Nature may alſo be. But: ſince, as the Plaſtick of the Soul, ſo the 
Spirit of Natare 1s a vital Subſtance, or in which there is Life intimate- 
ly and eſſentially, and yet ſuch a Life as is diverſly affected from 
Matter diverſly diſpos'd, it immediately exerts as Aer Operations 
according unto certain Laws implanted in it. This Spirit further 1s 
never idle, but by a very ſure, tho? blind Inſtinct, and by ſuch an 
one as is vital, not intellectual, acts upon all ſorts of Matter; and that 
alſo in the general, which is always for the beſt: It doth not act in- 
differently, or at random, as theſe Perſons will have it, but accord- 
ing as the Matter is diſpos'd ; nor dorh it attempt to go divers ways, 
but always the very ſame in the ſame circumſtances; nor is it fru- 
ſtrated in its Purpoſes, ſince it never acts according to the Nature of 
things; nor doth it want Counſel or Reaſon, ſince out of its own pro. 
. REY it only acts as from the Pattern of the Divine Counſel and 
Wiſdom. 5 
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Which we ought the leſs to wonder at, ſince we our. ſelves excite 
Phantaſms without any previous Perception; but we. perceive them to 
be excited through a certain Life, that is intimately in our Souls, and 
previous unto any operations : as appears eſpecially in Dreams, where 
the vital Subſtance of the Soul it ſelf affected by either Choler, or elſe 
by a ſanguine or melancholick humour, doth not by any Counſel, but 
vitally and neceſſarily, without any previous Perception, ' excite ſüita- 
ble ſcenes of things, and perceives. them when ſo excited in it. Why 
may not therefore the vital Spirit of the World as congruouſly be con- 
ceived to raiſe Plaſmata, or Morks, without any. previous Perception, 
or to move and diſpoſe Matter according unto certain Laws, as our 
Souls withöut any previous Perception to raiſe Phaxtaſms? Truly, 
unleſs a Perſon be over-much a Stranger in the Knowledge of the Fa- 
culties of his own Mind, theſe things cannot but be very evident to 

But to return to our own Plaſtict; ſince it is Life, though not per- 
ceptive, it doth not methinks ſeem at all foreign from it, * by uſe 
and cuſtom it ſhould be readier and more awakened for ſome things 


than others; and ſo be capable of Habits, as well as the Perceptive 


part of the Soul it ſelf: Which, even in the uſe of intellectual Habits, 
produceth readily its Notions or Apprehenſions of things, rather by a 
vital intellectual Operation, than by Perception: For neither doth it per- 
ceive them before it hath produced them; nor doth it then produce 
them by a previous Perception, but by a fort of immediate vital intel- 
lectuul Faculty of the Soul; for otherwiſe the Proceſs would be infi- 
nite. In the vital Eſſence therefore, whether intellectual or pliſtical, is 
the Habit rooted: While Matter in the mean time, as being of it 
ſelf void of all Life, is no way capable of Habits. I 
And the eatireneſs of the Animal Spirits, &c. Add to this the cuſtom 
the Head: tlie Animadverſion ceafſeth. iE . 15 1 
Sell. 10. But one part reſulting from another, &c. Both this, and the 
reſt that follows, is ſpoken with regard to that poſſible Deſcription of 
a Soul or Spirit, Book 1. Chap. 6. But that which ſeems to me to be the 
trueſt Notion or Idea of a Soul or Spirit, I have, with ſufficient plain- 
nefs, declar'd in my Scholia on the place mentioned; ſo that there is 
no necd to repeat it here, eee i eee 
All the reſt of its parts being bat mere Darkneſs without it, &. The 
Truth is, the Soul being deſtitute of its perceptive part, which I call 
the Eyes, would be like a Man blind in the midſt of the Sun; but de- 
ſtitute of its Plaſtic, as a Man endued indeed with Sight, but plac'd 
at the ſame time in 2 mid-night Darkneſs; For by virtue of the Pla- 


ſtick we perceive whatever we perceive: of the exteriour World ; nay, 


we draw in farther all manner of Life through it, be it zatwral or di- 


vine : Of ſo great Moment is it that the Plaſtick; be in right order; 


and prepared for Regeneration by Temperance and ſincere Devotion: 


For whatever is tranſacted only in the Perceptive, modified as you. 


pleaſe from dry jejune Reaſon or Imagination, are only Shadows and 


Images, no true Life or Subſtance. ot 10 % % 


of moving in the Plaſtict part of the Soul, tho? by the cutting off of 
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Sect. 11. That more noble part of her in the Senſorium the Perceptive 
and all the reſt the plaſtick part of the Soul, &c. This indeed is the moſt 
adviſeable, and ſo to let go that more operoſe poſſible Idea of a Soul, 
deſcrib'd Book 1. Chap. 6. and to conſider the Eſſence of the Soul as a 
Being one of it ſelf, whole parts, if I may ſo ſpeak, are not fo properly 
ſubordinate as co-ordinate, according to the Idea conceiy'd of it in 
the Divine Intellect; nor is there one only Centre, as in a Circle, but 


two, as it were, co-ordinate Focus, the one Plaſtich, the other perceptive, 


— 
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CHAP. XII. 


1. An Anſwer to an Objection, That our Arguments will as well prove the 
Immortality of the Souls of Brutes as of Men. 2. Another Objection in- 
ferring the Preexiſtence of Brutes Souls, and conſequently of ours. 3. The 
firſt Anſwer to the Objectian. 4. The ſecond Anſwer, conſiſting of four 
parts. 5. Firſt, That the Hypotheſis of Peræexiſtence is more agreeable 
to Reaſon than any other Hypothelis. 6. And not only ſo, but that it is 
ver) ſolid in it ſelf. 7. That the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God argue the 
truth thereof. 8. As alſo-the face of Providence in the World, . The ſe- 
cond part of the ſecond Anſwer, That the Præexiſtence of the Soul has the 
ſuffrage of all Philoſophers in all Ages, that held it Incorporeal, 10. That 
the Gymnoſophiſts of Agypt, the Indian Brachmans, the Perſian 
Magi, and all the learned of the Jews were of this Opinion. 11. A Ca- 
talogue of particular 2 perſons that held the ſame. 1 2. That A- 
riſtotle was alſo of the ſame mind. 13. Another more clear place in A- 
riſtotle to this purpoſe, with Sennertus his Interpretation. 15. The laſt 
and cleareſt place of all oat of Ariſtotle's Writings. 9 


1 JAVING thus diſcovered the Nature of the Soul, and that ſhe 


is a Subſtance. diſtinct from the Body; J ſhould be in readineſs 
to treat of her Separation from it, did I not think my ſelf oblig'd firſt, 
to anſwer an envious Objection caſt in our way, whereby they would 
make us believe, That the Arguments which we have uſed, though 
they be no leſs than Demonſtrations, are mere Sophiſms, becauſe 
ſome of them, and thoſe of not the leaſt validity, prove what 1s very 
abſurd and falſe, viz. That the Souls of Brutes alſo are Subſtances In- 
corporeal, diſtin from the Body: from whence it will follow, that 
they are [--mortal. But to this I have anſwered already in the Ahe. 


dix to my Antidote, and in brief concluded, That they are properly 


#0 more Immortal than the ſtupid Matter which never periſhes, and that 
out of 4 terreſtrial Body they may have no more ſenſe than it. For 


all theſe things are as it pleaſes the firſt Creator of them. 


2. To this they perverſly reply, That if the Souls of Brutes ſub- 
fiſt after death, and are then ſenſleſs and unactive, it will neceſſarily 
follow, that they muſt come into Bodies again. But it is very ridicu- 


Tous to think that theſe Souls, having a Being yet in the World, and 
_ wanting nothing but fitly-prepar'd Matter to put them in a capacity 
of living again, ſhould be always neglected, and never brought into 


play, 


Chap. XII. The Immortality of the Soul. * 
lay, but that new ones ſhould be daily created in their ſtead: for — © 
Hoke innumerable Myriads of Souls would lie uſeleſs in the og 
the number ſtill increaſing even to infinity. But if they. come into 
Bodies again, it is evident that they preexiff : and if the Souls of Brutes 
preexiſt, then certainly the Souls of Men do ſo too. Which is an Opiz 
nion ſo wild and extravagant, that a wry mouth and a loud laughter 
(the Argument that every Fool is able to uſe) is ſufficient. to filence it, 90 
daſh it out of countenance. No wiſe man can ever harbour ſuch a con- 
ceit as this, which every Idiot is able to confute by conſulting but with 
his own Memory. For he is ſure, if he had been before, he could re- 
member ſomething of that lite paſt. Beſides the unconceivablenefs of 
the Approach and Entrance of theſe preexiſtext Souls into the Matter 
that they are to actuate. ve 344 
3. To this may be anſwered two things. The Fir, That though 
indeed it cannot be well denied, but that the conceſſion of the Pra- 
exiſtence of the Souls of Brutes is a very fair introduction to the he- 
lief of the Preexiſtence of the Souls of Men alſo; * yet the ſequel is 
not at all zeceſſary, but one may be without the other... _ __. 
4. The Second is this, That if the ſequel were granted, no Abſur- 
dity can þe ed from thence in Reaſon, if the prejudices of Edu- 
cation, and tis blind fuggeſtion of unconcerned Faculties, that have 
no right to vote here, be laid aſide. To ſpeak more explicitely, I fay, 
This conſequence of our Souls Preexiſtexce is more agreeable: to Rea- 
ſon than any other Hypotheſis whatever; Has been received by the 
moſt learned Philoſophers of all Ages, there being ſcarce any of them 
that held the Soul of man Immortal, upon the mere light of Nature 
and Reaſon, but aſſerted alſo her Præexiſtence; That Memory is no 
flit Judge to appeal to in this Controverſy : and. laſtly, That Trada- 
855 and Creation are as intricate and unconceivable as this oppoſed 
pinion. M 1 8 
5. I ſhall make all theſe four parts of my Anſwer good in order. 
The truth of the firſt we ſhall underſtand, if we compare it with 
thoſe Opinions that ſtand in competition with it, which are but two 
that are conſiderable, The one is of thoſe that fay, the Soul is ex 
tradace; the other, of thoſe that ſay it is created, upon occaſion. The 
firſt Opinion is a plain contradiction to the Notzon of a Soul, which 
is a Spirit, and therefore of an Indiviſible, that is, of an e Eſ- 
ſence. The ſecond Opinion implies both an Indignity to the Majeſty „ 
of God (in making him the chief aſſiſtant and actor in the higheſt, fre- 3 
eſt, and moſt particular Way that the Divinity can be conceived to 
act, in thoſe abominable crimes of Whoredom, Adultery, Inceſt, nay 
Buggery ir ſelf, by ſupplying thoſe foul coitions with new-created ö 
Souls for the purpoſe:) and alſo an injury to the Souls themſelves; 
that they being ever thus created by the immediate hand of God, and | 
therefore pure, innocent, and immaculate, ſhould be impriſoned in 
unclean, diſeaſed, and diſordered Bodies, where very many of them 
ſeem to be ſo fatally over-maſtered, and in ſuch an utter incapacity 
of cloſing with what is good and vertuous, that they muſt needs be 
adjudged to that extreme calamity which attends all thoſe that for- 
get God. Wherefore theſe two Opinions being ſo derung 
*.— ma 
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6. But I ſhall not preſs the Reaſonableneſs of this Opinion only from 
comparing it with others, but alſo from the concinnity that is to be 
found in it ſelf. For it is no greater wonder that every particular 
man's Soul that lives now upon Earth ſhould be 2 hund condito, than 
the particular Matter of their Bodies hould, (which has haply un- 
dergone _ Millions of Alterations and Modifications before it be 
lighted into ſuch a contexture as to prove the entire Body of any 
one perſon in the world, has been in places unimaginably diſtant, has 
ſiled, it may be, py the triangular paſſages of as many Vortices as 
we ſee ſtars in a clear froſty night, and has ſhone once as bright as the 
Sun, (as Wee Hypotheſis would have all the Earth to have 
done) inſomuch that we eat, drink, and cloath our ſelves with that 
which was once pure Light and Flame :) So, that de facto they do 
bear the ſame date with the Creation of the World, that unavoid- 
able certainty of the Preexiſtence of the Souls of Brutes does, according 
to the very conceſſion of out Adverſaries, fairly inſinuate. 
7. But this is not all. Both the Attributes of God, and Face of 
things in the world, out of which his Providence is not be excluded, 
are very ſtrong Demonſtrations thereof to Reaſon unprejudiced. For 
firſt, if it be good for the Souls of men to be at all, the ſobner they 
are; the better.” But we are moſt certain, that the Wiſdom and Good- 
eff of God: will do that which is the 6; and therefore if they can 
enjoy themſelves before they come into theſe Terreſtrial Bodies, (it be- 
being better for them to enjoy themſelves: than not,) they mult be 
before they come into theſe Bodies; that is, they muſt be in a capa- 
city of enjoying themſelves without them for long periods of time, be- 
fore they appear'd here in this Age of the World. For nothing hinders 
but that they may live before they come into the Body, as well as 
they may after their going out of it: the latter whereof is acknow- 
ledged even by them that deny the Preexiffence, ' 

* Whereore the Præexiſtence of Souls is a neceſſary reſult of the W:ſ- 
dom and Goodneſf of God, Who can no more fail to o that which 1s 
beſt, than he can to gg oor it: for otherwiſe his Wiſdom: would 
exceed his Benignity ; nay, there would be leſs hold to be taken of His 
Goodneſs, than of the Bounty of a very benign and good man, who, 
we may be well aſſured, will ſlip no opportunity of doing good that lies 
in his power, eſpecially if it be neither damage nor trouble to him; 
both which hindrances are incompetible to the Deity. 

8. Again, The face of Providence in the World ſeems very much to 
| ſuit with this Opinion; there being not any ſo natural and eaſy ac- 
count to be given of thoſe things that ſeem the moſt harſh in the 
affairs of men, as from this Hypotheſis, 'That their Souls did once fubſiſt 
in ſome other ſtate; where, in ſeveral manners and degrees, they forfeited the 
favour of their Creator. And ſo, according to that juſt Nemeſis that He 
has interwoven in the conſtitution of the Univerſe and of their own natures, 
they undergo ſeveral calamities and aſperities of Fortune, and ſad druage- 
ries of Fate, as a puniſhment inflicted, or a diſeaſe contracted from the ſe- 
veral Obliquities of their Apoſtacy. Which key is not only able to _ 
ſa 
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lock that recondite myſtery of ſome particular mens almoſt fatal a- 
verſeneſs from all Religion and Vertue, their ſtupidity and dulneſs, 
and even invincible {lowneſs to theſe things from their very child- 
hood, and their uncorrigible propenſion to all manner of Vice; but 
alſo of that ſqualid forlornneſs and brutiſh Barbarity that whole Na- 
tions, for many Ages, have lain under, and many do ſtill lie under at 
this very day. Which fad Scene of things muſt needs exceedingly 
cloud and obſcure the ways of Divine Providence, and make them utter- 
ly unintelligible ; unleſs ſome light be let in from the preſent Hypothe- 
{is we ſpeak of. | 

It is plain therefore that there are very weighty Reaſons may be 
found out to conclude the Preexiftexce of Souls. And therefore this 
Opinion being ſo demonſtrable from this Faculty, and there being no 
other that can contradict it, (for that the verdi& of Memory in this 
caſe is invalid, I ſhall prove anon) we are, according to the light of 
Nature, undoubtedly to conclude, That the Souls of Men do preexiſt, 
by Axiome 5. | | 

9. And as this Hypotheſis is Rational in it ſelf, fo has it alſo gained 
the ſuffrage of all Philoſophers of all Ages, of any note, that have 


held the Soul of Man Incorporeal and Immortal. And therefore I am 


not at all ſollicitous what either the Epicureans or Stoicks held con- 
cerning this Matter; this conteſt being betwixt thoſe only that agree 


on this Truth, That the Soul is a Subſtance Immaterial. And ſuch a- 


mongſt the Philoſopers as held it ſo, did unanimouſly agree, That it 
does Præexiſt. This is fo plain, that it is enough only to make this 
challenge; every one in the ſearch will ſatisfy himſelf of the Truth 
thereof, I ſhall only add, for the better countenance of the buſineſs, 
ſome few Inſtances herein, as a pledge of the Truth of my general 
Concluſion. Let us caſt our Eye therefore into what corner of the 
World we will, that has been famous for Miſdom and Literature, and 
the wiſeſt of thoſe Nations you ſhall find the Aſſertors of this Opi- 
nion, | 

10. In Egypt, that ancient Nurſe of all hidden Sciences, that this 
Opinion was in vogue amongſt the wiſeſt men there, thoſe fragments 
of Triſmeg iſt do ſufficiently witneſs, For though there may be ſu- 
ſpected ſome fraud and corruption in ſeveral paſſages in that Book, 
in reference to the intereſt of Chriſtianity ; yet this Opinion of the 
Preexiſtency of the Soul, in which Chriſtianity did not intereſt it ſelt, 
cannor but be judged, from the Teſtimony of thoſe Writings, to have 


been a Branch of the Miſdom of that Nation: of which Opinion, not 


only the Gymnoſophiſts, and other wiſe men of Egypt, were, but alſo the _ 


Brachmans of India, and the Magi of Babylon and Perſia; as you may 
plainly ſee by thoſe Oracles that are called either Magical or Chaldaical, 
which Pletho and Pſellus have commented upon. To theſe you may 


add the abſtruſe Philoſophy of the Jews, which they call their Cabbala, 
of which che Soul's Preexiſtence makes a conſiderable part; as all the 
learned of the Fews do confeſs. And how naturally applicable this 
Theory is to thoſe three firſt myſterious chapters of Gezeſ;s, I have, 1 
hope, with no coatemptible ſucceſs, endeavour'd to ſhew in my Con- 


11. And 
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11. And if I ſhould particularize in perſons of this Opinion, try] 
they are ſuch, of ſo great fame for depth of Underſtanding and ah. 
ſtruſeſt Science, that their Teſtimony alone might ſeem ſufficient to 
bear down any ordinary modeſt man into an aſſent to their do&rine, 
And in the firſt place, If we can believe the Cabbala of the Jews, we 
mult aſſign it to Moſes, the greateſt Philoſopher certainly that ever was 
in the world; to whom you may add Zyroaſter, Pythagoras, Epichar- 
mus, Empedocles, Cebes, Euripides, Plato, Euclide, Philo, Virgil, Marcus 
Cicero, Plotinus, Iamblichus, Proclus, Boethins, Pſellus, and ſeveral o- 
thers, which it would be too long to recite, * And if it were fit to 
add Fathers to Philoſophers, we might enter into the fame liſt Syneſſus 
and Origen: the latter of whom was ſurely the greateſt Light and 
Bulwark that ancient Chriſtianity had; who, unleſs there had been 
ſome very great matter in it, was far from that levit) and vanity as to 
entertain an Opinion ſo vulgarly lighted and neglected by other men: 
and the ſame may be faid of others that were Chriſtians, as Bocshius, 
Pſellus, and the late learned Marſilius Ficinus. But I have not yet 
ended my Catalogue: that admirable Phyſician Johannes Fernelius is 
alſo of this perſwaſion, and is not content to be ſo hiniſelt only, but 
diſcovers thoſe two grand Maſters of Medicine, Hippocrates and Ga- 

*Lib.2.cap.4. len, to be ſo too; as you may fee in his * De abditis rerum cauſis. 
+ De Anime- + Cardan alſo, that famous Philoſopher of his Age, expreſly concludes, 
54. fil ries that the Rational Soul is both a diſtin being from the Soul of the 
Ariftorelis de World, and that it does præexiſt before it comes into the Body: and 
Animorum laſtly Pomponatius, no friend to the Souls Immortality, yet cannot but 
ee ate confeſs, that the fafeſt way to hold it is alſo therewith to acknow- 
235 Kan ledge her Præexiſtence. 
2371, &c. uſ- 12, And that nothing may be wanting to ſhew the frivolouſneſs of 
que ad 239. this part of the Objeftion, we {hall evince that Ari/torle, that has 
the luck to be believed more than moſt Authors, was of the ſame opi- 
* [;b,1, c. 3. nion, in his Treatiſe * De Anima. Where he, ſpeaking of the neceſ- 
ſity of the qualification of the Body that the Soul is to actuate, and 
| blaming thoſe that omit that conſideration, ſays, That they are as 
careleſs of that matter, as if it were poſſible that, according to the Py- 
thagorick fables, any Soul might enter into any Body. Wheneas every 
Animal, as it has its proper ſpecies, fo it is to have its peculiar form. 
But thoſe that define otherwiſe, Nlaganaioroy aiyror, faith he, d 71; 
ein Th Te#]onixiy els aunts Sys * 87 d M ,k prom Tols opyarors, # 5 uv 
Ty awd], i. e. They ſpeak as if one ſhould affirm, that the Skill of 4 Car- 
He Animorum Peuter did enter into a Flute or Pipe; * for every Art muſt uſe its proper 
| Immortalitar, Inſtruments, and every Soul its 2 od Body. Where (as Cardan allo has 
pag. 237. obſerved) Ariſtotle does not find fault with the Opinion of the Soul's 
: going out of one Body into another, (which implies their Præeæiſtence J. 
but that the Soul of a Beaſt ſhould go into the Body of a Man, 
and the Soul of a Man into a Beaſt's Body: this is the Abſurdity 
that 9 juſtly rejects, rhe other Opinion he ſeems tacitly to al- 
low of. INES 1 
13. He ſpeaks ſomething more plainly in his De Generat. Animal. 
There are generated, ſaith he, in the Earth, and in the moiſture therecf, 


Plants and living Creatures; becauſe in the Earth is tha moiſture, and 1 


. Lib.3.cap.1 I, 
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the moiſture, Spirit; and in the whole Univerſe, an Animal warmth or heat ; 
inſomuch that in a manner all places are full of Souls, dcs Tybwroy Tie vdrra 
ge dra , Adeo ut modo quodam omnia 2 Animarum plena, as Sen- 
nertus interprets the place: Ariſtotle underſtanding by %, the fame 
that he does afterwards by 4»4*) 42, that Principle we call Soul, ac- 
cording to the nobility whereof, he aſſerts that Animals are more or 


leſs noble; which aſſertion therefore reaches Humane Souls as well as 


theſe of Beaſts. _ | 207 | 
14. Nor can this Text be eluded by being ſo injurious to Arifotle, 
as to make him aſſert, that there is but one Soul in the world, be- 
cauſe he fays, , not h. Bot the Text admitting of Sennertus his 
expoſition, as well as this other, that which is moſt reaſonable is to 
he attributed to him. Now if his meaning was, that there is but one 
Soul in the World that goes through all things, and makes the Uni- 
verſe one great Animal, as the Stoicłs would have it; he need not ſay - 
that all places are, i» « manner, full of this Soul, but r full of 
it, as our Body is wholly actuated by the Soul in it. And therefore the 
Senfe muſt be, that all places indeed are, in 4 manner, full of Souls: 
not that they have opportunity to actuate the Matter, and ſhew their 
preſence there by vital operation; but are there dormient, as to any 
vital energy, till prepared Matter engage them to more ſenſible actions. 
15. We will add a third place {till more clear, out of the fame 


Treatife, where he ſtarts that very queſtion of the Praexiſtency of Souls, DeGeneratic« 
of the 57 and Rational eſpecially; a al N huyns 1h 4} polſſ exile, ne Animal. 
2 kinds do avgvrdpya, that IS, preexiſt before they come in- lib. 2. cap. 3 


whether | 
to the Body, or whether the Rational only: and he concludes thus, 
Aims?) 4 v prove D ,,in ty Dov Giver piyor sd, 38 d 75 Sig 
| naurwpe} gH˖ Ru &i da, i. e. It remains that the Rational or Intellectual Soul 
only enter from without, as being only of à nature purely divine; with whoſe 
actions the actions of this groſs Body have no communication. Concerning 
which point he concludes like an Orthodox Scholar of his excellent 
Maſter Plato; to whoſe footſteps the cloſer he keeps, the leſs he ever 
wanders from the Truth. For in this very place he does Jay pro- 
ſeſs, what many would not have him fo apertly guilty of, * that'the 
Soul of man is Immortal, and can perform her proper Functions with- 
out the help of this Terreſtrial Body. 5 
And thus I think I have made good the two firſt parts of my An- 
ſwer to the propoſed Objection; and have clearly proved, That the 
Preexiſteace of the Soul is an Opinion both in it ſelf the moſt rational 
that can be maintained, and has had the ſuffrage of the renownedſt 
Philoſophers in all Ages of the World; and that therefore this Sequel 
from our Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul, is no diſcovery 
of any fallacy in them. ue 
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on CHAP. XII. Sect. 3. 
Y* the Sequel is not at all neceſſary, &c. N amely, ſeeing humane Souls 
bobffic 


are underſtood to be of that Nature, that they can perſorm the 
es of Liſe, aſter the putting off this terreſtrial Vehicle: the con- 
trary unto which almoſt all agree in, as to the Souls of Brutes. 

Set. 7. Wherefore the Preexiſtence of Souls is a neceſſary reſult of the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, &c. Here ſome, that they may elude 
the force of this Argument, deny , the Goodneſs of God to be the 
Meaſure of his AQtings ; while yet they freely confeſs at the fame 
time, that he can do nothing contrary to his Juſtice; nay, nor any 

thing that is leſs juſt : as if the Goodneſs of God was not at leaft an 
equally ſacred and inviolable Attribute of the Deity with his Juſtice, 
But let thoſe that thus philoſophize' conſider well, whether they ſuf. 
fer not themſelves to fall into a more refin'd fort of Azthropomorphi. 
tiſm; not indeed faſhioning the external Perſon of God after their 
own ſhape, that is, a humane one, yet modelling the Divine Nature 
and Genius, if I may ſo expreſs it, after the Similitude of that of their 
own mind; who taking it for a Privilege, that they can do ſome 
things for their own Mind's ſake, or out of a wanton and uncertain 
Fancy, and of which no ſolid Reaſon can be given, affix their own 
Weakneſſes, Levities, and Imperceptions, to the moſt perfect Divinity; 
who orders all things according to the certain and immutable Redi. 
tude of his own molt perfect Nature. 5 

Sect. 1 1. Aud if it were fit to add Fathers to Philoſophers, &c. See the 

Preface General, Sect. 18. The Places of holy Scripture might alſo here 
be added. But I had rather in this place take notice by the by, what 
little force that paſſage of St. Paul hath againſt the Doctrine of Pre- 
exiſtence, Rom. IX. 11. For the Children being not yet born, neither having 
done either good or evil, that the purpoſe 4 God according to election might 
ſtand, not of Works, but of him that calleth, &c. For from hence they 
will conclude, that ſeeing the Children, before their Birth into this 
World, had never done any thing, their Souls did not preexift. 
Which is much the ſame, as if any one from that place of Solomon, 
Eccleſ. IX. 10. Whatſoever thy Hand findeth to do, do it with thy Might; 
or there is no Work, nor Device, nor Kpowledge, nor Miſdem in the Grave 
whither thou goeſt ; ſhould conclude, that the Soul doth not bit after 
Death. Which place indeed doth as ſtrongly prove the Soul not to 
ſabſiſt after Death, as the former, that it doth nor preexi/t before our 
Birth. But we ought, in both caſes, to have regard to what is treated 
of; and to reſtrain the ſenſe to the Actions of this terreſtrial Life : ac- 
cording alſo unto which Senſe, many other places of Scripture are to 
be interpreted, unleſs we will have the Soul to be mortal. 
Sect. 12. For every Art muſt uſe its proper Inſtruments, and every Soul 
its proper Body, &c. Ariſtotle ſpeaks here much more cautiouſly and 
correctly than ſome of the Platoniſts: who yield, that humane Souls 
paſs alſo into the Bodies of Brutes; nay, that they go into Ag 
; Plants: 
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Plants: as if the Plaſtick of the humane Soul, that man may till be 
better called a little World,” contained in it ſelf even all the Forms 
that are beheld in the Univerſe. Bur ſurely every prudent and ſober 
Perſon will think rather with Timæus Locrus, that antient Pythaporean, 
who looks upon the Fictions or poetical -Fables of this kind, as in- 
vented to fright the Vulgar; who, for the moſt part, are ſooner 
drawn off from their evil Ways by Lies, than by Truth, a g- 
war, & c. For as we ſometimes heal Bodies by unwholſom things, when they 
will not yield to what are moſt wholſome ; ſo we alſo reſtrain Souls by falſe 
Speeches, when we cannot lead them with true, From hence he owns it 
neceſſary to bring in, 7y-eas ties, ſtrange and foreign Puniſhments, or 
ſuch rather as are very foreign from all Philoſophy and ſolid Reaſon : 
Of which ſort are thoſe prepoſterous and abſurd Tranſmigrations of 
Souls: which yet bear ſome Appearance with 'em of Probability to 
the Vulgar, : Namely, That the Souls of the Timerous, ſhould go into Wo- 
mens Bodies; the Libidinous, into tboſe of Sows or Boarsz of Murderers, 


into thoſe of wild Beaſts ; and of the light or vain, into the Bodies of Birds, 


&c. Which Things to me ſeem no way likely, but ſet beneath very 
much the natural Dignity of the Souls of Men. Beſides, it is plainly 
a very harſh Device to admit of no Souls to actuate and inform the 


Bodies of Brutes but humane ones: as alſo ſufficiently abſurd to ſup- 


poſe *em to be informed, partly by the Souls of Men, and partly by 
ſuch as are proper to Brutes, when no manner of difference appears 
in the Effects. Laſtly, ſince a great many, at leaſt of the Brutes, have 
animal Spirits, no leſs fine and lucid (as you may perceive by their 
Eyes) than moſt Men, it is certainly a wonder, they ſhould not ſhew 
fome very manifeſt Symptoms of a freer ſort of Reaſon: And ſince 
they can ſpeak, as we fee in Pies and Parrots, and ſuch cther Birds ; 
that yet they ſhould not upon occaſion be able to uſe their Voices ap- 
poſitly and fitly. Truly, if they were humane Souls, that is, from 
their very intimate Effence reaſonable, ſeeing they have ſuch pure 
and quick Spirits, it is incredible that they ſhould not ſometimes, nay, 
frequently put forth very conſpicuous Fruits or Effects of their Rea- 
ſon. 

The Plaſticł therefore of the Soul of Man is not omniform, as the 
Spirit of Natare ; but Homini-form only : but now as the Spirit of Na- 
ture contains vitally in every point of it all Mundane Forms whatever, 
with all the particular Parts of every one of them, (for the omniform 
Life of the Spirit of Nature, for ſo much as concerns the World, an- 
ſwers to the omniform divine Intellect it ſelf) ſo the Plaſtick of the Soul 


of Man contains alſo vitally in every point, as it were, of it, the whole 


humane Form enlarged to its juſt Bigneſs, with all the Degrees, Parts, 
or Particles of it: So that none need to wonder, that either the Pla- 
flick of the Spirit of Nature, or of the humane Soul, ſhould diſcharge 
its Plaſtical office through the whole Formation of the Fcetus, with 
all the degrees of the Increaſe in it: For that Hominiform Life being 
every where in the Plaſtict of the Soul is exerted as occaſion is accord- 
ding to all its Parts and Degrees; and the Parts contracted within 
| themſelves, conſpire all the fame way, and impreſs throughout the 
whole Proceſs the ſame Form on Matter ; but greater and greater 
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ſtill in all the Parts, according to the Body's Growth or Increaſe, un- 
til it come unto its juſt Stature. He that ſhall underſtand rightly 
the working of the Spirit of Nature, will not find any DMficulty as to 


the Plaſtick of the Soul. 


Seft. 15. That the Soul of Man is Immortal, &c. Not only its Intel. 
lea, which Ariſtotle calls nv riv, Mind, Tee the Soul fo far as it is 
intellectual, but the whole entire Soul together. For to underſtand 
the very Faculty only would be ridiculous, ſince it is only a Mode 
and cannot be ſeparated from the Subject, or be immortal by it ſelf ; 
nor can the Intellectual part of the Soul exiſt without the Plaſtical, 
ſeeing that the Soul is indiſcerpible : therefore the whole Soul is im- 
mortal, and can act after it hath put off its earthly Body. 


CHAP. XIII. 


1. The third part of the ſecond Anſwer, That the forgetting the former ſlate 
i5 no good Argument againſt the SouPs Præexiſtence. 2. What are the 
chief cauſes of Forgetfulneſs. 3. That they all conſpire, and that in the 
higeſt degree, to deſtroy the memory of the other ſlate. 4. That miſchances 
and Diſeaſes have quite taken away the Memory of things here in this 
life. 5. That it is impoſſible for the Soul to remember her former con- 
dition without a Miracle. 6. The fourth part of the ſecond Anſwer, That 
the Entrance of a Preexiſtent Soul into a Body is as intelligible as either 
Creation or Traduction. 


1. S for the two laſt Difficulties, concerning the Soul's Memory of 
her former ſlate, and the manner of her coming into the Body; 1 


hope I ſhall with as much eaſe extricate my ſelf here alſo, eſpecially 


in the former. For if we conſider what things they are that either 
_ take away, or exceedingly diminiſh our Memory in this life; we ſhall 
nd tbe concurſe of them all, and that in a higher degree, or from 
ſtronger cauſes, contained in our deſcent into this Earthly,Body, than 
we can meet with here: they none of them being fo violent as to 
diodes us om oft HEE i | . 
2. Now the things that take away our Memory here, are chiefly theſe; 
either, The want of opportunity of being re-minded of a thing, as it happens 
with many, who 2 confident they ſlept without dreaming ſuch a 
night, and yet before they go to bed again, recover a whole Series of 
repreſentations they had in their laſt ſleep, by ſomething that ſell out 


In the day, without which it had been impoſſible for them to recall 


to mind their Dream. Or elſe, in the ſecond place, Deſuetude of 

thinking of a matter ; whereby it comes to paſs, that what we have 
earneſtly meditated, laboured for, and penn'd down with our 
own hands, when we were at School, were it not that we ſaw our 


names written under the Exerciſe, we could not acknowledge tor 


ours when we are grown men. Or laftly, Some conſiderable change in 
the frame and temper of our Body, whether from ſome external mit- 
chance, or from ſome violent Diſeaſe, or elſe for old age, win 2 
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diſeaſe enough of it ſelf; which often do exceedingly impair, if not quite 
tale away, the Memory, though the Soul be ſtill in the ſame Body. 

3. Now all theſe Principles of Forgerfalnefi, namely, The want of 
ſomething to remind us, Deſuetude of thinking, and an Extraordinary 
change in the Body, are more eminently to be found in the Deſcent of 
the Soul into theſe Earthly priſons, than can happen to her for an 
time of her abode therein. For there is a greater difference in all pro- 
bability, betwixt that Scene of things the Soul ſees out of the Body 
and in it, than betwixt what ſhe ſees ſleeping and waking : and the 
perpetual occurſions of this preſent life continue a long Deſuetude of 
thinking on the former. Beſides that their Deſcent hither in all likeli- 
hood ſcarce befalls them, but in their ſtate of Silence and Inactivit), 
in which myriads of Souls may haply be for many Ages, as the main- 
tainers of this Opinion may pretend, by reaſon of the innumerable 
expirations of the Aerial periods of Life, and the more narrow Laws of 
preparing Terreſtrial Matter. And laſtly, * her coming into this Earthly 
Body, 1s a greater and more diſadvantageous change, for the utter 
ſpoiling of the Memory of things ſhe was acquainted with before, 
than any Miſchance or Diſeaſe can be for the bringing upon her a for- 
getfulneff of what ſhe has known in this life. 

4. And yet that Diſeaſes and Caſualties have even utterly taken a- 
way, all memory is amply recorded in Hiſtory, As that Meſſala Corvi- 
nus forgot his own name; that one, by a blow with a ſtone, for- 

ot all his learning; another, by a fall from an Horſe, the name of 
fis Mother and Kinsfolks. A young Student of Montpelier, by a 
wound, loſt his Memory ſo, that he was fain to be taught the let- 
ters of the Alphabet again. The like befel a Franciſcan after a Fever. 
And Thacydides writes of ſome, who, after their recovery from that 
great Peſtilence at Athens, did not only forget the names and perſons 
of their friends, but themſelves too, not knowing who themſelves 
were, nor by what name they were called : 


Atque etiam quoſdam cepiſſe oblivia rerum 
Cunctarum, neque ſe poſſent cognoſcere ut ipſi; 


as the Poet Lucretius ſadly ſets down in his deſcription of that devour- De Natura 
ing Plague, out of the fore-named Hiſtorian, i «rs, eee 
5. Wherefore, without a miracle, it is impoſſible the Soul ſhould 
remember any particular circumſtance of her former condition, though 
ſhe did really præexiſt, and was in a capacity of acting before ſhe 
came into this Body, (as Ariſtotle plainly acknowledges ſhe was) her 
change being far greater by coming into the Body, than can ever be 
made while ſhe ſtays in it. Which we haply ſhall be yet more aſ- 
ſured of, after we have conſidered the manner of her deſcent, which is the 
laſt Difficulty objected. 
6. I might eaſily decline this Controverſy, by pleading only, That 
the Eutrance of the Soul into the Body, ſuppoſing her Præexiſtence, is as 
intelligible as in thoſe other two ways, of Creation and Traduction. 
For how this zew!y-created Soul is infuſed by God, no man knows; 
nor how, if it be traducted from on Parents, both their Souls con- 
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tribute to the making up a new one. For if there be deciſion of 
part of the Soul of the Male, in the injeCtion of his ſeed into the ma. 
trix of the Female, and part of the Female Soul to join with that of 
the Male's ; beſides, that the deciſion of theſe parts of their Souls 
makes the Soul a Diſcerpible eſſence, it is unconceivable how theſe wo 


parts ſhould make up one Soul for the Infant: a thing ridiculous at 


firſt view. But if there be no deciſion of any parts of the Soul, and 
yet the Soul of the Parent be the Cauſe of the Soul of the Child, it 
is perfectly an act of Creation; a thing that all ſober men conclude 
incompetible to any particular Creature. It is therefore plainly unin- 
telligible, how any Soul ſhould paſs from the Parents into the Body 
of the ſeed of the Fatus, to actuate and inform it: which might be 
ſufficient to ſtop the mouth of the Oppoſer, that pretends ſuch great 
obſcurities concerning the entrance of Preexiſtent Souls into their Bodies. 


6 


%% ↄĩ 
cn CHAP. XIII. Set. f. 


ER coming into this earthly Body is a greater and more diſadvanta. 
geous Change, for the utter ſpoiling of the Memory of Things, &c. 
It is objected here trom a certain ingenious Perſon, that this reaſon- 
ing is not a little weaken'd by the things that occur, Chap. 1 5. Se. 7, 
and 8. For if the Souls of thoſe that are in an Ecſtacy, or in a per- 
fect ili, or Separation, wander out of the Body through the Air, 
view the Actions of Men in very remote Places, retain %em firmly 
in their Memory, and relate the things which they ſaw after they are 
enter'd into their Bodies again, as Cornelius the Prieſt, his Body lying 
at Padua in Ttaly, is reported to have ſeen the Fight between Ce/ar 


and Pompey, in the Fields of Pharſalia, and to have told before-hand 
all the Circumſtances of it, and Cæſar's Victory; nor to have declar'd 
only the Event of the Battle, but al] the Reciprocations or Turns of 


the Fight, very exactly after he return'd to the Body: Verily the 


Memory of humane Souls, if they præexiſted, and liv'd before in airy 


Vehicles, cannot juſtly be thought to be ſo extinguiſhed by their 
coming into terreſtrial Bodies, as not to be able to remember their 
former Life, or the things which were done in it. I will not here 


ſuggeſt, that the Matter is ſo related in A. Gellius, as if it was a ſimple 


Ecſtacy, no perſect Separation: For I do my ſelf ſuſpect, that 4. 
Gellius took this matter otherwiſe than it was; and agree rather with 
Marſilius Ficinus, who, if I remember right, reckons it amongſt the 
perfect Separations. But I anſwer, That this ingenious Perſon might 


| have obſerved, that there is a very great ditterence between {uch 1:ke 


Separations, and the Deſcent of Souls into earthly Bodies: For nei 
ther doth ſuch a Separation differ much from a fimple Ecſtacy, or 
more than ordinary protound Sleep, as to any Change of the Body ; 
but its Temperament, by the help of the Spirit of Nature, is kept, as 


it were, entire; and the Soul, after its Re-entrance, is juſt as if it had 


never 
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never left it, bating that the Scene of the things it ſaw in thoſe re- 
mote; Places, is imprinted on its Memory; which its Entrance into 
the Body, it being of its accuſtomed Temper, doth no more extinguiſh, 
than if they had been ſeen in the Body it ſelf; for the Impreſſions o 
the Images, or Appearances of things, are made upon the Soul it ſelf, 
nor are they ſoon loſt, provided the Temper of the Body be not 
changed for the worſe: which happens not in this caſe. But the 
Matter is much otherwiſe in the Deſcent of the Soul from an aery 
Vehicle into an Earthly Body; where, amidſt the moiſtures of the 
Womb, it lives the Life of a Plant, rather than an Animal: to ſay 
nothing of its Rate of ſilence. Whereas in an dai, or Separation, 
there is no interruption of the Thoughts, but the Functions, even of 
the intellectual Lite, are preſerved vivid and entire. So little doth 
this Objection make againſt the Præexiſtence of Souls, 4 5 
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1. The knowledge of the difference of Vehicles, and the Soul's Union with 
them, neceſſaxy for the - underſtanding how ſhe enters into this Earthly 
Bod). 2. That though the Name of Vehicle be not in Ariſtotle, yet 
the Thing is there. 3. A tleering of : Ariſtotle's notion of the Vehicle, 
out 'of the Philoſophy of Des-Cartes.: 4. A full interpretation of his 
' Text. - 5. That Ariſtotle . makes only two Vehicles, Terreſtrial and R. 
thereal; which is more than ſufficient to prove the Soul's Oblivion o 
her former: ſlate. . 6. That the ordinary V. ehicle of the Soul after death 1 
Air. 7. The duration of the Soul in her ſeveral Ve ehicles. $. That the 
. Union of the Soul with her Vehicle does not conſiſt in Mechanical Con- 
gruity, but Vital. 9. In what Vital congruity ef the Matter conſiſts. 
10. Ia what Vital congruity of the Soul conſiſts, and how it changing, 
the Soul may be free, from her Aiery Vehicle, without violent precipita- 
tion out of it. 11. Of the. manner of the Deſcent of Souls into Earthly 
Bodies. 12. That there is ſo little Abſurdity in the Przexiſtence of 
Souls, that the conceſſion thereof can be but a very ſmall prejudice to our 
Demonſtrations of her Immortality. I TEE” 


[| * 


1. DTI ſhall ſpend my time better in clearing the Opinion J here 
rl defend, than in perplexing the other that is ſo groſs of it ſelf, 

that none, that throughly underſtand the nature of the Soul, can 
ſo much as allow the poſſibility thereof: wherefore for the better con- 
ceiving how a Preexiſtent Soul may enter this Terreſtrial Body, there 
are two things to be enquired into; the difference of the Vehicles of Souls, 
and the cauſe of their union with them. * The Platoniſts do chiefly take 
notice of Three kinds of Vehicles, Æthereal, Aereal, and Terreſtrial, in 
every one whereof there may be ſeveral degrees of purity and impu- 
rity, which yet need not amount to a new Species. 

2. This Notion of Vehicles, though it be diſcourſed of moſt in the 
School of Plato, yet is not altogether neglected by Ariſtotle, as appears . 


in his De General. Animal. where, though he does not uſe the Name, ;;;.., 4% 3. 
e 21 yet — 
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yet he does expreſly acknowledge the Thing it ſelf: For he does 
plainly affirm, That every Soul partakes of a Body diſtinct from this 
organiz d terreſtrial Body, and of a more divine nature than the Ele- 
ments fo calld ; and that as one Soul is more noble than another, ſo 
is the difference of this diviner Body ; which yet is nothing elſe with 
him than that warmth or heat in the ſeed, 7 &  onipuel, S MN 33 
x4a4 pry Hef, which is not Fire, but a Spirit contained in the ſpume- 
ous ſeed, and in this Spirit a nature analogous to the Element of the 
Stars. | * 

3. Of which neither Ariſtotle himſelf had, nor any one elſe can 
have, fo explicite an apprehenſion as thoſe that underſtand the firſt 
and ſecond Element of Des-Cartes ; which is the moſt ſubtile and a- 
ctive Body that is in the World, and is of the very ſame nature that 


the Heaven and Stars are, that is to fay, is the very Body of Light, 


(which is to be underſtood chiefly of the firſt Element) though ſo 


' mingled with other Matter here below that it does not ſhine, but is 


the Baſis of all that natural warmth in all generations, and the imme- 
diate Inſtrument of the Soul, when it organizeth any Matter into the 
figure or ſhape of an Animal; as I have alſo intimated * elſewhere, 
when I proved, That the Spirits are the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul 


in all Vital and Animal functions. In which Spirits of neceſſity is con- 


tain*d this Celeſtial Subſtance, which keeps them from congealing, as 
it does alſo all other liquid bodies, and muſt needs be in the Pores of 
them; there being no Vacuum in the whole comprehenſion of Nature. 
4. The full and expreſs meaning therefore of Ariſtotle's text muſt be 
this, That in the ſpumeous and watry or terrene moiſture of the 
ſeed is contained a Body of a more ſpirituous or aereal conſiſtency, 
and in this aereal or ſpirituous conſiſtency is comprehended evo:s e- 
Toa my Tay dspwy rrxtlp, a nature that is analogous or like to the Element of 
the ſtars, * namely, that is of it ſelf ethereal and lucid. 
5. And it is in this Vehicle that Ariſtotle ſeems to aſſert that the Soul 


does act in ſeparate from the Body; as if ſhe were ever either in this 


Terreſtria! Body, or in her Æthereal one: which, if it were true, ſo 


vaſt a change muſt needs obliterate all Memory of her former conditi- 


on, when {he is once plunged into this earthly. priſon. But it ſeems 


not ſo probable to me, that Nature admits of fo great a Chaſm ; 
nor is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe it for this purpoſe : the deſcent of the 


Soul out of her Aiery Vehicle into this terreſtrial Body, and beſmear- 
ing moiſture of the firſt rudiments of Life, being ſufficient to lull her 
into an eternal oblivion of whatever happen'd to her in that other con- 


dition; to ſay nothing of her long ſtate of Silence and Inactivity be- 


fore her turn came to revive in an earthly body. | 
6. Wherefore not letting go that more orderly conceit of the Pla- 
toniſts, I ſhall make bold to aſſert, That the Soul may live and act in 
an Aereal Vehicle as well as in the AÆthereal; and that there are very 
few that arrive to that high happineſs, as to acquire a Celeſtial Vehicle 
immediately upon their quitting the Terreſtrial one: * that Heavenly 
Chariot neceſſarily carrying us in triumph to the greateſt Happineſs 


the Soul of man is capable of: which would arrive to all men indit- 
ferently, good and bad, if the parting with this Earrhly Body would 


ſud- 


it ſelf will ſuggeſt, and the Plazozifts have unanimouſly determined. 


8 
The ſhorteſt of all is that of the Terreſtrial Vehicle. In the Aerea! 
the Soul may inhabit, as they define, many Ages; and in the Ærhereal, 
for ever. 


8. But this makes little to the clearing of the manner of their de. 


ſcent, es v, which cannot be better underſtood than by conſidering 
their Union with the Body generated, or indeed with any kind of Bo- 
dy whatever, where the Soul is held captive, and cannot quit her 
ſelf thereof by the free imperium of her own Imagination and Will, 
For what can be the cauſe of this coheſion, the very Eſſence of the 


Soul being ſo eaſily penetrative of Matter, and the dimenſions of all 


Matter being alike penetrable every where? For there being no more 
Body or Matter in a Veſſel filled with Lead, than when it is full of Mater; 
nor when full with Water, than when with Air, or what other ſub- 
tiler Body ſoever that can be imagined in the Univerſe; it is mani- 
feſt, that the Craſſities of Matter is every where alike, and alike pene- 
trable and paſſable to the Soul. And therefore it is unconceivable 


| how her Union ſhould be ſo with any of it, as that ſhe ſhould not 


be able at any time to glide freely from one part thereof to another 
as ſhe pleaſes. | COLONIES MED | 

It is plain therefore, that this Union of the Soul with Matter does not 
_ ariſe from any ſuch groſs Mechanical way, as when two Bodies ſtick 

one in another, by reaſon of any toughneſs and viſcoſity, or ſtreight 
commiſſure of parts; but from a congraity of another nature, which I 
know not better how to term than Vital: Which Vital Congruity is chiefly 
in the Soul it ſelf, it being the nobleſt Principle of Life; bur is alſo in 
the Matter, and is there nothing but ſuch modification thereof as fits 
the Plaſtick part of the Soul, and tempts out that Faculty into act. 

9. Not that there is any Life in the Matter with which this in the 
Soul ſhould ſympathize and unite ; but it is termed Vital, becauſe it 
makes the Matter a congruous Subject for the Soul to reſide in, and ex- 
erciſe the functions of life. For that which has no life it ſelf may tie 


to it that which has. As ſome men are ſaid to be ty*d by the tecth, 


or ty'd by the Ear, when they are detain'd by the pleaſure they are 


ſtruck with from good Muſick or delicious Viands. But neither is 


that which they eat alive, nor that which makes the Muſick, neither 
the Inſtrument, nor the Air that conveys the ſound. For there is 
nothing in all this but mere Matter and corporeal Motion, and yet 
our vital functions are affected thereby. Now as we ſee that the 
Perceptive part of the Soul * is thus vitally affected with that which 


has no life in it, ſo it is reaſonable that the Plaſtick part thereof may be 
ſo too; That there may be an Harmony betwixt Matter thus and thus 


modified, and that Power that we call Plaſtict, that is utterly devoid 4 
| a 
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all Perception. And in this alone conſiſts that which we call Vital 


Conernity in the prepared Matter, either to be organized, or already 
ſhaped into the perfect form of an Animal. Fe 

10. And that Vital Congruity which is in the Soul, I mean in the 
Plaſtict part thereof, is analogous to that Pleaſure that is perceived 


by the Senſe, or rather to the capacity of receiving it, when the Senſe 
is by agrecable motions from without, or in the Body it ſelf, very 


much gratified, and that Whether the Mind will or no. For there 
are ſome Touches that will, in their Perception, ſeem pleaſant, whe. 
ther our Judgment would have them ſo or not. What this is to the 
Perceptive part of the Soul, that other C ongruity of Matter js to the 


Plaſtick. And therefore that Which ties the Soul and this or that 


Matter together, is an unreſiſtible and ufiperceptible pleaſure, if J 
may ſo call it, ariſing from the 1 of Matter to, the Plaſtick 
faculty of the Soul: which Congraity in the Matter not failing, nor that 
in the Soul, the Union is at leaſt as neceſſary as the continuation of 


eating and drinking, fo long as: Hunger and Thirſt” continues, and 


the Meat and Drink proves good. But either ſatiety in the Stomach; 
or ſome ill taſt in the Meat may break the congruit) on either ſide, 
and then the action will ceaſe with the pleaſure thereof. And upon 
this very account may a Soul be conceived to quit her Aery Vehicle 
within a certain period of Ages, as the Platoniſis hold ſhe does, with 
out any violent Precipitation of her {elf out of it. 

11. What are rig a or cords that tie the Soul to the Body, or 
to what Vehicle elſe ſoever, I have declared as clearly as I can. From 
which it will be eaſy to underſtand the nner of her deſcent. ' For 
aſſuredly, the ſame cords or ſtrings that tie her there, may draw her 
thither : Where the carcaſs is, there will the Sane chores. Not 


that ſhe need uſe her Perceptive faculty in her deſcent, - as Hawks and 


Kites, by their ſight or ſmelling, fly directly to the lure or prey: 
but ſhe being within the Atmeſphere (as I may ſo call it) of Generati- 
on, and ſo her Plaſtick power being reached and touch'd by ſuch an 
inviſible reek, (as Birds of prey are, that ſmell out their food ar a di- 


ſtance;) ſhe may be fatally carried, all Perceptions ceaſing in her, to 


that Matter that is fo fit a receptacle for her to exerciſe her efforma- 
tive power upon. For this Magick-ſphere, as I may ſo term it, that 
has this power of conjuring Souls into Earthly Bodies, the nearer the 


Centre, the virtue is the ſtronger; and therefore the Soul will never 


ceaſe till ſhe has ſlided into the very Matter that ſent out thoſe rays, 
or ſubtile reek to allure her. VVV : 

From whence it is eaſy to conceive, that the Souls of Brutes alſo, 
though they be not able to exerciſe their Perceprive faculty out of a 


Terreſtrial body ; yet they may infallibly find the way again into the 


world, as often as Matter is fitly prepared for generation. And this 
is one Hypotheſis, and moſt intelligible to thoſe that are pleas'd fo 
much with the opinion of thoſe large Spheres they conceive of emiſſary 

Atoms. „ 
There is alſo another, which is the Power and Activity of the Si- 
rit of Nature, or Inferiour Soul of the World, who is as fit an Agent 
oi EY. tranſ- 
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tranſmit particular Souls, as ſhe is to move the parts of Matter. But 
of this * hereafter. | ; 

12. What has been ſaid is enough for the preſent to illuſtrate the 
pretended obſcurity and unconceivableneſs of this Myſtery, So that 
T have fully made good all the four parts of my Anſwer to that Ob- 
jection, that would have ſupplanted the force of my ſtrongeſt Argu- 
ments for the Soul's Immortality; and have clearly prov'd, That 


though this ſequel did neceſſarily reſult from them, That the Souls of 


Men and Beaſts did Preexiſt, yet, to unprejudiced Reaſon, there 1s no 
Abſurdity nor Inconvenience at all in the Opinion. And therefore 
this Obſtacle being removed, I ſhall the more chearfully proceed to 
the demonſtrating of the Souls a&zal Separation from the Body. 


On C HAP. XIV. Sed. 1. 
HE Platoniſts do chiefly take notice of three kinds of Vehicles, &c. 

Of theſe three Vehicles more things occur in the Chapter next 

following, which treats of this threefold vital Congruity. 
Sect. 4. A Nature that is analogous, or like to the Element of the Stars, 
 &c. This Place often occurs in Harvey, in his Treatiſe De Generat. A- 
nimal. Exerc. 29. But the Seed, Conception, and Egg are of the ſame kind; 
and that which makes fruitfal in all of them, is . ſame, or of a like na- 
tare, and that divine, analogous to Heaven, Art, Intelleff, and Provi- 
dence. To much the ſame Senſe he ſpeaks Exercitat. 46. where he 
conſiders that Principle which forms the Fœtus as ſomething incorpo- 
real, and coming from without ; which (as Art or Mind) faſhions 
the Fœtus with Underſtanding and Providence, and orders and di- 
{poſeth all things about it to ſome end, and for its better Subſiſtence; 
which Principle he will have to be indigitated in that Place of Ari- 
fotle. But that Harvey thinks there is ſomething divine in thoſe 
Words, (4 Nature that is analogous to the Element of the Stars,) I take 
to come from hence, that Ariſtotle eſtabliſh'd an intelligent Principle, 
and truly Divine, only in the Heavens; and fo intimates, that the 
Efficacy of ſuch a Principle as this, reacheth alſo unto us: But I ſay 
tis the omniform Spirit of Nature, anſwering not to the Heaven, or 
to the Stars, but to the divine Intellect, that acts in the Efformation 
of ſuch-like Animals. And this is that Exemplar of the divine Wiſ- 
dom, which that wiſe and induſtrious Naturaliſt Harvey, by feeling, 
as it were, after it, endeavour'd to attain to, but fell ſhort of the di- 
ſtincter knowledge of it. TS 5 

Sect. 6. That heavenly Chariot zeceſſarily carrying us in triumph to the 
greateſt Happineff, &c. For this heavenly Chariot is never deſtitute of 
the divize Element in the Souls of men that are regenerate. 

Sect. g. Is thus witally affected with that which hath no Life in it, &c. 
ſo indeed it appears to us. But whether it would be fo affected with- 
out the Sri of Nature, is a new Queſtion. But though not with- 

out 
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out the Concurrence of the Spirit 4 
rence of the ſame Spirit, it be effected from the Matter with which 
it is united, the thing is in both caſes the ſame. 


— 


Book II. 


Nature; yet, if with the Concur- 
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Philoſoph. Na- 
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1. What is meant by the Separation of the Soul, with 4 confatation of Re- 
gius, who would ſtop her in the dead Corps. 2. An Anſwer to thoſe that 
profeſs themſelves puzied how the Soul can get out of the Body. 3. That 
there is a threefold Vital Congruity to be found in three ſeveral Subjects. 
4. That this triple Congruity is alſo competible to one Subject, viz, the 
Soul of Man. 5. That upon this Hypotheſis it is very intelligible how the 

Soul may leave the Body. 6. That her Union with the Aereal Vehicle 
may be ver) ſudden, and as it were in a moment. 7. That the Soul is 
actually ſeparate from the Body, is to be proved either by Hiſtory or 
Reaſon. Examples of the former kind out of Pliny, Herodotus, Fici. 
nus. 8. Whether the Ecſtaſy of Witches prove an actual feparation of 
the Soul from the Body. 9. That this real ſeparation of the Soul in Ec. 
ſtaſj is very poſſible. 10. How the Soul may be looſend, and leave the 
Body, and yet return thither again. 11. That though Reaſon and Will 
cannot in this life releaſe the Soul from the Body, yet Paſſion may; and 
yet ſo that ſhe may return again. 12. The peculiar power of Deſire for 
this purpoſe. 13. Of Cardan's Ecſtaſies, and the Ointment of Witches, 
and what truth there may be in their confeſſions. 


1.4 Oncerning the actual and local Separation of the Soul from the Bod), 
j it is manifeſt that it is to be underſtood of this Terreſtrial Body. 


For to be in ſuch a ſeparate ſtate, as to be where no Body or Matter is, is 


to be out of the World: the whole Univerſe being ſo thick ſet with 


Matter or Body, that there is not to be found the leaſt vacuity therein. 
The queſtion therefore is only, whether upon Death the Soul can 


paſs from the Corps into ſome other place. Henricus Regius ſeems to 
arreſt her there by that general law of Nature, termed the law of Im- 
mutability ; whereby every thing is to continue in the ſame condition 
it once is in, till ſomething elſe change it. But the application of this 
law is very groſly unjuſt in this caſe; For, as I above intimated, 
the Union of the Soul with the Body is upon certain terms; neither 


is every piece of Matter fit for every Soul to unite with, as Ariſtotle 
of old has very ſolidly concluded. Wherefore that condition of the 


Matter not being kept, the Soul is no longer engaged to the Body. 


What he here ſays for the juſtifying of himſelf, is ſo arbitrarious, ſo 


childiſh and ridiculous, that, according to the merit thereof, I ſhall 
utterly neglect it, and paſs it by, not vouchſafing of it any Anſwer. 
2. Others are much puzled in their imagination, how the Soul can 


get out of the Body, being impriſoned and lock'd up in fo cloſe a a 


Caſtle. But theſe ſeem to forget both the Nature of the Soul, with 
the tenuity of her Vehicle, and alſo the Anatomy of the Body. For con- 


ſidering the nature of the Soul her ſelf, and of Matter, which is alike 


Ppene- 
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penetrable every where, the Soul can paſs through ſolid Iron and — 


Marble, as well as through the ſoft Air and Ether; ſo that the 
thickneſs of the Body is no impediment to her. Beſides, her Aſtral 
Vehicle is of that tenuity, that it ſelf can as eaſily paſs the ſmalleſt 
pores of the Body as the Light does Glaſs, or the Lightning the 
Scabbard of a Sword without tearing or ſcorching of it. And laſtly, 
whether we look upon that principal ſeat of the Plaſtick power of 
the Heart, or that of Perception, the Brain; when a man dies, the Soul 
may collect her ſelf, and the ſmall reſidue of Spirits (that may haply 
ſerve her in the inchoation of her new Vehicle) either into the Heart, 
whence is an eaſy paſſage into the Lungs, and fo out at the Mouth; 
or elſe into the Head, out of which there are more doors open than 
Iwill ſtand to number. Theſe things are very eaſily imaginable, 
though as inviſible as the Air, in whoſe element they are tranſacted. 

3. But that they may ſtill be more perſectly underſtood, I ſhall re- 
ſume again the conſideration of that Faculty in the Plaſtict part of the 
Soul, which we call Vital Congruity. * Which, according to the 
number of Vehicles, we will define to be threefold, Terreſtrial, Aereal, 
and Acthereal or Celeſtial. That theſe vital Congruities are found, 
ſome in ſome kind of Spirits, and others in otherſome, is very plain. 
For that the Terreſtrial is in the Soul of Brutes, and in our own, is 


without controverſy ; as alſo that the Aereal in that kind of Beings, . 


which the Ancients called airs; and laſtly, that the Heavenly and 
Athereal in thoſe Spirits that Antiquity more properly called o, as 
being Inhabitants of the Heavens. For that there are ſuch Aereal 
and Æthereal Beings that are analogous to Terreſtrial Animals, if we 
compare the nature of God with the Phænomena of the world, it can- 
not prove leſs than a Demonſtration, 

For this Earth that is repleni{h*d with living Creatures, nay put 
in all the Planets too that are in the world, and fanſy them inhabited, 
they, all join'd together, bear not ſo great a proportion to the reſt 
ol the liquid Matter of the Univerſe (that is in a nearer capacity of 
being the Vehicle of Life) as a ſingle Cumin-ſeed to the Globe of 
the Earth. But how ridiculous a thing would it be, that all the 
Earth beſide being neglected, only one piece thereof, no better than 
the reſt, nor bigger than the ſmalleſt ſeed, ſhould be inhabited? The 
fame may be faid alſo of the compaſs of the Air ; and therefore it is 


neceſſary to enlarge their Territories, and confidently to pronounce 


there are Ethereal Animals, as well as Terreſtrial and Aereal. 


4. It is plain therefore that theſe three Congruitits are to be found in 
ſeveral Subjects; but that which makes moſt to our purpoſe is to find 
them in one, and that in the Soul of Man. And there will be an eaſy 


intimation thereof, if we conſider the vaſt difference of thoſe Facul- 
ties that we are ſure are in her Perceptive part, and how they occa- 


ſionally emerge, and how, upon the laying aſleep of one, others will 


ſpring up. Neither can there be any greater difference betwixt the 
higheſt and loweſt of theſe Vital congruities in the Plaſtick part, than 
there is betwixt the higheſt and loweſt of thoſe Faculties that reſult 
from the Perceptive. For ſome Perceptions are the very ſame with 


thoſe of Beaſts; others little inferiour to thoſe that belong to Angels, 
. Fg | as 
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as we ordinarily call them; ſome perſectly brutiſh, others purely 4. 


vine: why therefore may there not reſide fo great a Latitude of cana. 
cities in the Plaftick part of the Soul, as ſhe may have in her all thoſe 
three Vital Congruities, whereby ſhe may be able livingly to unite as 
well with the Celeſtial and Aereal Body, as with this Terreſtrial one? 
Nay, our nature being ſo free and multifarious as it is, it would ſeem 
a reproach to Providence, to deny this capacity of living in theſe ſe. 


_ 'veral Vehicles, becauſe that Divine Nemeſis which is ſuppoſed to rule 


in the world, would ſeem defective without this contrivance. | 
But without controverſy, Eternal Wiſdom and Juſtice have forecaſt 
that which is the beſt: and unleſs we will fay nothing at all, we 
have nothing to judge by but our own Faculties, we muſt fay, that 
the Forecaſt is according to what we, upon our moſt accurate ſearch, 
do conceive to be the beſt. For there being no Envy in the Deity, 
as Plato ſomewhere has noted, it is not to be thought but that He 
has framed our Faculties fo, that when we have rightly prepared our 
ſelves for the uſe of them, they will have a right correſpondency 
with thoſe things that are offered to them to contemplate in the 
world. | 


And truly if we had here time to conſider, I do not doubt but it 


might be made to appear a very rational thing, that there ſhould be 


ſuch an Amphibioz as the Soul of man, that had a capacity, (as ſome 
Creatures have to live either in the Water or on the Earth) to change 
her Element, and after her abode here in this Terreſtrial Vehicle amongſt 


Men and Beaſts, to aſcend into the company of the Aereal Genii, in 
a Vehicle anſwerable to their nature. 


5. Suppoſing then this triple capacity of Vital Congruity in the Soul 


of Man, the manner how ſhe may leave this Body is very intelligible. 


For the Body's fitneſs of temper to retain the Soul being loſt in Death, 
the lower Vital Congruity in the Soul loſeth its Object, and conſe- 
quently its Operation. And therefore as the letting go one thought 
in the Perceptive part of the Soul is the bringing up another; ſo the 
ceaſing of one Vital Congruity is the wakening of another, if there be 


an Object, or Subject, ready to entertain it; as certainly there is, 
partly in the Body, but mainly without it. For there is a vital Air 


that pervades all this lower world, which is continued with the lite 
of all things, and is the chiefeſt Principle thereof. W hence Theon in 
his Scholia upon Aratus, interprets that Hemiſtich, 

—— Ts x yiv& top, 1 


o 'v 


in a ſecondary meaning as ſpoken of the Air, which he calls #» iz or 
Tov Ziva Toy Quoiney, the natural Jupiter, in whom, in an inferiour ſenſe, 
we may be ſaid to live, and mot e, and have our Being : for without 
Air, neither Fiſhes, Fowls, nor Beaſts can ſubſiſt, it adminiſtring the 


molt immediate matter of life unto them, by feeding and refreſhing 
their Animal Spirits. 3 


Wherefore upon the ceſſation of the loweſt Vital Congraity, that 
Aereal capacity awakening into Act, and finding ſo fit Matter every 
where to imploy her ſelf upon, the Soul will not fail to leave the Bo- 
dy; either upon choice, by the power of her own Imagination and 
Will; or elſe (ſuppoſing the very worſt that can happen) by a natu- 
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ral kind of Attraction, or Tranſvection, ſhe being her ſelf, in that 

ſtound and confuſion that accompanies Death, utterly unſenſible of 
things. | | 

. For «9 Air without being more wholeſome and vital than in the 

corrupt caverns of the dead Body, and yet there being a continuation 
thereof with that without; it is as eaſy to underſtand how (that Prin- 

ciple of joining therewith in the Plaſtict part of the Soul being once 
excited) ſhe will naturally glide out of the Body into the free Air, 

as how the Fire will aſcend upwards, or a ſtone fall downwards: for 
neither are the motions of theſe merely Mechanical, but vital or Ma- 
gical, that cannot be reſolved into mere Matter, as I ſhall demonſtrate $ 
in my Third Book. Ds : Chap. 13. 
6. And being once recovered into this vaſt Ocean of Life, and ſen- ſect. 6. 
ſible Spirit of the world, ſo full of enlivening Balſame; it will be no 

wonder if the Soul ſuddenly regain the ute of her Perceprive faculty, 

being, as it were in a moment, regenerate into a natural power of 

Liſe and Motion, by ſo happy a concurſe of rightly-prepared Matter 

for her Plaſtick part vitally to unite withal. For groſſer generations 

are. performed in almoſt as inconſiderable a ſpace of time; if thoſe 
Hiſtories be true, of extemporary Sallads, ſown and gathered not ma- 

ny hours before the meal they are eaten at : as of the ſudden 
ingendring of Frogs upon the fall of rain, whole ſwarms whereof, 

that had no Being before, have appeared with perfe& ſhape and live- 

lineſs in the ſpace of half an hour, after ſome more unctuous drop- 

pings upon the dry ground; as J find not only recited out of Fallopius, 
Scaliger, and others, but have been certainly my ſelf informed of it * Scalig. de 


by them that have been eye-witneſles thereof; as Vaninus alſo pro. Stil. Exerc. 


ſeſſes himſelf to have been by his friend Johannes Ginochius, who told. 
him for a certain, that in the month of July he faw with his own 
eyes, a drop of Rain turned into a Frog: By ſuch examples as theſe 
it is evident, that the reaſon why Lite is ſo long a compleating in 
Terreſtrial generations, is only the ſluggiſhneſs of the Matter the 
Plaſtick powers work upon. Wherefore a Soul once united with Air, 
cannot miſs of being able, in a manner in the twinkling of an Eye, to 
exerciſe all Perceptive functions again, if there was ever any interceſ- 
ſation of them in the aſtoniſhments of Death. „„ IE. 
7. How the Soul may live and act ſeparate from the Body, may be 
eaſily underſtood out of what has been ſpoken. But that ſhe does fo 
de facto, there are but two ways to prove it; the one by the teſtimo- 
ny of Hiſtory, the other by Reaſon. That of Hiſtory is either of per- 
ſons perfectly dead, or of thoſe that have been ſubject, ro Ecftaſies, or 
rather to that height thereof, which is more properly called «zop#cia, 
| when the Soul does really leave the Body, and yet return again. Of 
this latter fort is that Example that Play recites of Hermotimus Clas al. lib. 7. 
2:ne1125, Whoſe Soul would often quit her Body, and wander up cap. 52. 
and down; and, after her return, tell many true ſtories of what ſhe * #/orrar, 


had ſeen during the time of her disjunction. The fame, Maximus 174 1 


nw and * Herodotus report of Ari ſtæus Proconneſius. f Marſilius Ficinus Platonic. lib, 


adjoins to this rank that narration in Aulus G-llizs, concerning one 13. c4p. 2. 
Coraeltzs a Prieſt, who in an Ecſtacy ſaw the Battel fought betwixt 


A a a Cæſar cap. 18. 


Hiſtor, Natu- 


A Gell, N&. 
Attic. lb. 15. 
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Ceſar and Pompey in Theſſalie, his Body being then at Padua: 

could, after . ro himſelf, 9 declare the Time, Or 
* W Sage der, and Succeſs of the Fight, That in Wierws, of the Weaſel comin 
ch. i. leck. ). Out of the Soldier's mouth when he was aſleep, is a more plain ex- 
Hiſior Na- ample : which, if it were true, would make Ariſtaus his Pigeon not ſo 
tural. lib. J. much ſuſpected of ſabuloſity, * as Plizy would have it. Several Re. 
c. 32* lations there are in the world to this effect, that cannot but be loud! 
laugh'd at by them that think the Soul inſeparable from the Body ; 
and ordmarily they ſeem very ridiculous alſo to thoſe that think ir is 
ſeparable, but as firmly believe that it is never, nor ever can be, ſepa- 
rate but in Death. 

8. Bodinus has a very great deſire, notwithſtanding it is ſo incredi- 


See my Anti- 
dote, Book 3. 


chap. 11. ble to others, that the thing ſhould be true; it being ſo evincing an 


ect. 2, 3. Argument for the Soul's Immortality. And he thinks this Truth is 
evident from innumerable examples of the 7 of Witches: which 
we muſt confeſs with him not to be natural; but that they amount 
to a perfect dewpeoie, or carrying away the Soul out of the Body, the 
lively ſenſe of their meeting, and dancing, and adoring the Devil, 
and the mutual remembrance of the perſons that meet one another 
+ See Enthuf; there at ſuch a time, will be no * infallible Demonſtration that they 
Triumphar. Were there indeed, while their Bodies lay at home in Bed. Confor- 
ſect. 5, ad 28. mity of their Confeſſions concerning the ſame Conventicle is only a 
ſhrewd probability, it it once could be made good that this leaving their 
Bodies were a thing poſſible. 

For when they are out of them, they are much-what in the ſame 

condition that other Spirits are, and can imitate what ſhape the 
pleaſe ; ſo that many of theſe Transformations into Wolves and Cats 
may be as likely of the Soul having left thus the Body, as by the 
Devil's poſſeſſing the Body, and transfiguring it himſelf. And what 
theſe azery Cats or Wolves ſuffer, whether cuttings of their limbs, or 
breaking the Back, or any ſuch like miſchief, that the Witch in her 

Bed ſuffers the like, may very well ariſe from that Magick Sympathy 
that is ſeated in the Unity of the Spirit of the World, and the conti- 

nuity of the ſubtile Matter diſperſed throughout: the Univerſe in 

ſome ſenſe being, as the Szozcks and Platoniſts define it, * one vaſt entire 

Animal. | | e | . 

9. Now that this real Separation of the Soul may happen in ſome 

Ecjtaſies, will be eaſily admitted, if we conſider that the Soul, in her 

own Nature, is ſeparable from the Body, as being a Subſtance really 

diſtinct therefrom ; and that all Bodies are alike penetrable and paſ- 

ſable to her, ſhe being devoid of that corporeal property, which they 
ordinarily call Hui, and rherefore can freely ſlide through any Mat- 
ter whatſoever, without any knocking or reſiſtance; and laſtly, ther ſhe 
does not ſo properly impart Heat and Motion to the Body, as Orga- 
nization : and therefore when the Body is well organiz'd, and there be 
that due temper of the Blood, the Heart and Pulſe will in ſome mea ſure 
beat, and the Brain will be repleniſh'd with Spirits, and ther: with 
'the whole Body, though the Soul were our of it. In which caſe 
(ſaving that the Spirit of Nature cannot be excluded thence) it would 
he perfectly Carteſirs his Machina without Senſe, though ſeemingly ro 

muc 
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much alive as any animate Creature in a deep ſleep. - Whence it ap- 
pears, that if the Soul could leave the Body, that ſhe might do it 
for a certain time without any detriment thereto, that is, ſo long as 
it might well live without Repaſt. Which fully anſwers their fears, 
who conceit, that if the Soul was but once out of the Body, perfect 
Death muſt neceſſarily enſue, and all poſſible return thither be pre- 
cluded. 

10. But all the difficulty is to underſtand how the Soul may be 
looſened from the Body, while the Body is in a fir condition to retain 
her. That isa very great Difficulty indeed, and in a manner impoſ- 
ſible for any power bur what is ſupernatural. But it is not hard to 
conceive, that this vital fitneſs in the Body may be changed, either by 
way of zatural Diſeaſe, or by Art. For why may not ſome certain 


Fermentation in the Body fo alter the Blood and Spirits, that the 


powers of the Plaſtick part of the Soul may ceaſe to operate, as well 
as ſometimes the Perceptive faculties do, as in Catalepſies, Apoplexies, 
and the like ? Wheretore this paſſing of the Soul out of the Body in 


Sleep, or Ecſtaſy, may be ſometime a certaih Diſeaſe, as well as that of 


the vu«l-Barar, thoſe that walk in their ſleep. 

| Now if it ſhould happen that ſome ſuch diſtemper ſhould ariſe in 
the Body, as would very much change the Vital Congruity thereof for 
a time, and in this Paroxyſm, that other Diſeaſe of the Nottambuli 
ſhould ſurprize the party; his Imagination driving him to walk to 
this or that place, his Soul may very eaſily be conceiv'd in this looſ- 
ened condition it lies in, to be able to leave the Body, and pats in the 
Air, as other Inhabitants of that Element do, and act the part of ſe- 
parate Spirits, and exerciſe ſuch Functions of the Perceprive faculty as 
they do, that are quite releaſed from Terreſtrial Matter. Only here 
is the difference, That that damp in the Body that looſen'd the Union 
of the Soul being ſpent, the Soul by that natural Magic that I have 
more than once intimated, will certainly return to the Body, and u- 
nite with it again as firm as ever. But no man can, when he pleaſes, 
paſs out of his Body thus, by the Imperium of his Will, no more than 
he can walk in his Sleep : For this capacity is preſſed down more deep 
into the lower life of the Soul, whither neither the Liberty of Will, nor 


| free Imagination can reach. ; Ts 
11. Paſſion is more likely to take effect in this caſe than either of 


the other two Powers, the ſeat of Paſſions being originally in the 


Heart, which is the chiefeſt Fort of theſe lower Faculties, and there- 
fore, by their propinquity, can more ealily act upon the firſt Principles 
of Vital Union. The effect of theſe has been ſo great, that they 
have quite carried the Soul out of the Body, as appears in ſundry 


Hiſtories of that kind. For both Sophocles and Dion) ſius the Sicilian 


Tyrant dy'd ſuddenly upon the news of a Tragick Victory; as Po- 


Herita alſo, a Noble-woman of the Iſle of Naxus ; the Poec Philippides, 
and Diagoras of Rhodes, upon the like exceſs of Joy, We might add 


examples of ſudden Fear and Grief, but it is needleſs. 


It is a known and granted Truth, that Paſſioz has ſo much power 


over the vital temper of the Body, as to make it an unfit manſion for 
the Soul; from whence will neceſſarily follow her diſunion from it. 
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Now if Paſſion will ſo utterly change the Harmony of the Blood and 
Spirits, as quite to releaſe the Soul from the Body by a perfect Death: 
why may it not ſometime act on this fide that degree, and only 
bring a preſent intemperies, out of which the Body may recover, and 
conſequently regain the Soul back again, by virtue of that Mundane 
Sympathy J have ſo often ſpoke of? 
12. Now of all Paſſions whatever, exceſs of Deſire is fitteſt for this 
more harmleſs and momentany ablegation of the Soul from the Bo- 
dy; becauſe the great ſtrength thereof is ſo cloſely aſſiſted with the 
imagination of departing to the place where the party would be, that 
upon diſunion not amounting to perfect Death, the power of Fancy 
may carry rhe Soul to the place intended; and being fatisfied and 
returned, may rekindle life in the Body to the ſame degree it had be- 
fore it was infeſted by this exceſs of Deſire. This is that, if any thing, 
that has made dying men viſit their friends before their departure, at 
many miles diſtance, their Bodies ſtill keeping their ſick-bed ; and 
thoſe that have been well, give a viſit to their fick friends, of whole 
health they have been over-deſirous and ſolicitous. For this E:{tajy is 
See Helmont, really of the Soul, and not of the Blood or Animal Spirits; neither of 
eee which have any Senſe or Perception in them at all. And therefore 
ratione, Para- into this Principle is to be reſolved that Story which Martinus Del- Rio 
graph. 74, reports of a Lad who, through the ſtrength of Imagination and De- 
75, 76. fire of ſeeing his Father, fell into an Ecſtaſy ; and, after he came to 
himſelf, confidently affirmed he had ſeen him, and told infallible Cir- 
cumſtances of his being preſent with him. 1 
13. That Cardan and others could fall into an Ecſtaſ) when they 
pleaſed, by force of Imagination and Deſire to fall into it, is recorded 
and believed by very grave and ſober Writers: but whether they 
could ever do it to a compleat dewpoia, or local disjunction of the 
Soul from the Body, I know none that dare affirm ; ſuch events be- 
ing rather the chances of Nature and Complexion, as in the Noctfan- 
buli, than the effects of our Will. But we cannot aſſuredly conclude, 
but that Art may bring into our power and ordering that which pa- 
tural cauſes put upon us ſometimes without our leaves. But whe- 
ther thoſe Ointments of Witches have any ſuch effect; or whether 
thoſe unclean Spirits they deal with, by their immediate preſence in 
their Bodies, cannot, for a time, ſo ſuppreſs or alter their /7ral firarfs 
to ſuch degrees as will looſen the Soul, I leave ro more curious In- 
quiſitors to ſearch after. It is ſufficient that I have demonſtrated a 
very intelligible poſſibility of this actual ſeparation without Death 
properly ſo called. | 1 
From whence the peremptory Confeſſions of Witches, and the a- 
greement of the ſtory which they tell in ſeveral, as well thoſe that 
are there bodily, as they that leave their Bodies behind them, eſpe- 
cially when, at their return, they bring ſomething home with them, 
as a permanent ſign of their being at the place, is (though it may be 
all the deluſion of their Familiars) no contemptible probability of 
their being there indeed where they declare they have been. For 
theſe are the greateſt evidences that can be had in humane affairs: And 
nothing, ſo much as the ſuppos'd Impoſlibility thereof, has dererr'd 
men from believing the thing to be true. 8 55 


Cn. XV. The Inmortality of the Soul. 


. 
On CHAP. XV. Sett. 3. 


HIC H, according to the number of Vehicles, we will define to be 
three-fold, Terreſtrial, Aerial, and Atherial, &c. This ſeems to 

be the adequate diſtribution of vital Congruity, if we have reſpect to 
the Places of the Univerſe: for there ſeems to be no place in the Uni- 
verſe but what (if Earth be taken in a due latitude) is either Ter- 


reſtrial, Aerial, or Celeſtial, But there are farther two Congruities, 


which do not ſo much imply a diſtinction of Places, as of Dignity and 
Condition; being ſuch as may be join'd with any of thoſe three for- 
mer Congruities, although it be ſomewhat difficult to determine by 
what Names to call them. The firſt of theſe Congruities is that by 
which the Plaſtick of the Soul is ſo prepar'd, as that it can unite with 
the divine Seed, or Element, that ſo the nem Man may be generated, 


and, what is the ſame thing, be fed with the true heavenly Mauna; 


and nouriſh'd in ſuch a manner, as that it may grow to be a perfect 
Man. It is in this the Myſtery of Regeneration conſiſts. Of which I 
have ſpoken elſewhere more at large; nor doth it belong unto this 
place. The other Congruity is that by which the humane Soul and 
Body together become one with the Divine Logos, as the Body doth 
with the Soul. And this truly is a certain ſingle, or ſolitary Congrui- 
ty, competible only to the Soul of the Meſſias, but to no Souls elſe 
ſubject unto his Government. The former indeed, on the account of 
the Divine Seed, may, in ſome Senſe, be call'd Divine; but for this 
latter, T am at a loſs wholly what term to give it. And certainly it 


is a Matter of ſome religious Awe how we offer to give any Name 


to it; ſince the Attempt may ſeem no leſs daring than that raſh and 
fatal Inſpection of the Beth/hemites into the Ark. And it is expreſly 
ſaid, with regard to this ſo admirable and adorable Union, in the 
Apocalypſe, That he hath a Name written that no Man knew but he 
himſelf. Tt is the moſt adviſeable therefore to give no Name to this 
Congruity ; ſince we know of none to give, unleſs perhaps it may be 
ſafely calPd amongſt us Men, a ks or ineffable Congruity. 


But I thought it very well worth the while to obſerve here by the 


by, that ſince the Name of Chriſt is ſuch in the foreſaid Place of the 
Apocalypſe, that zoze (though he was follow'd by the entire Compa- 


ny of regenerate Souls, cloth'd with Linnen clean and white) knew it be- 


ſides himſelf, this is a manifeſt Sign that that Communication of the 
divine Nature, which is competible to other holy Souls, is not of the 


ſame kind with that by which Chriſt is called God; that is, with that 


Union by which the Soul of Chriſt is united with the Divinity ; for 
otherwiſe that Name would be known, not to Chriſt alone, but to 
others alſo. Which I would have to be noted againſt thoſe high 
ſwollen Enthuſiaſts, which boaſt themſelves to be united to the 
Divinity, with the fame kind, though not degree, of Union with 
Chriſt himſelf. Coe” ET „ 
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But to return to my Buſineſs: From this moſt antient Doctrine, as 
J conceive, amongſt the Jews, of theſe five vital Congruities, that 
monſtrous Fiction of five Souls in Man, really diſtin& from one ano- 
ther, amongſt the later Cabbaliſts took its Beginning. For to thoſe 
three firſt Souls, Nepheſh, Ru ach. Neſchamah, any one may conjecture, 


without Raſhneſs, thoſe three firſt Conditions of the Soul, as it is ei- 


ther in a Terreſtrial, an Aerial, or elſe in a Celeſtial or Ætherial Ve— 
hicle, gave the true occaſion ; ſince the fame Soul is call'd Nepheſh, 
as it is in a Terreſtrial Vehicle; Ruach, as in an Aerial; and Neſchamah, 
as in a Celeſtial, But the two laſt ſeem to have ariſen from hence; 
namely, Chajah and Jachidah, that there are two other Conditions 


yet ſuperadded, of Which one is the vital Coalition of the Soul wich 


the divine Seed, from whence it attains its divine Senſes, and the 4j- 


vine Life: In which, as I elſewhere ſignify, is couch'd the Myſtery 


of real Regeneration. Now as to Jachidah, ſince that Term no where 
occurs but in P/al. XXII. 21. where the very Soul of the Mes is 
molt apparently indigitated, it is manifeſt, that it relates to that ſpe- 
cial or ſolitary Congruity, that was but now mention'd : whereas the 


Cabbaliſis notwithſtanding, out of their great Ignorance, deſcribe that 


Condition as common unto many. From which Place farther of that 
ſaid Pſalm, whether that anonymous . Coneruity may not alſo be called 
the Jachidean Congruity, I leave to the Criticks and Divines to diſpute 
at leiſure. 

In the mean time, while the Cabbaliſts affirm theſe two laſt but 


faintly and obſcurely to be diſtin Souls, with the greater confidence 


may any one conclude the three firſt to be only a threefold condition 
of one and the ſame Soul, according to the threefold State of its Ve- 
hicle: Though the Cabbali/ts notwithſtanding make 'em to that de- 
gree diſtinct Souls, that they may at the ſame time be one in the 
Grave, another in Abraham's Boſom, and a third in Paradiſe ; nav allo 
they molt ridiculouſly pretend, that they meet ſometimes 1n one place, 
and conſult in common together about their Affairs, as if they were 
plainly three diſtinct Perſons. But I look upon all theſe Dotages as 


proceeding from that antient Doctrine of the threefold vital Congruity. 
of Souls wrong underſtood, or almoſt now loſt amongſt them. Let 


thoſe conſider it that are better vers'd in the Books of the Cabbaliſts. 
In the mean while I cannot but obſerve, that R. Simeon Ben- Jochai, 
in R. Moſes Corduerus, hath this Tradition concerning the Soul. That 
the Man being dead, the Abode of Nepheſh is in the Sepulchre ; of Ruach, 
in the inferiour Paradiſe; and of Neſchamah, in the upper Paradiſe. Pa r- 


| def. Sect. 31. Pref. And Chap. 2. That when the World ſtands in need 


of Mercy and Pity, the Living go, and make it known to the Nepheſhes of 


the juſt, weeping over their Sepulchres; upon which the Nepheſhes of the 


juſt are much mov d, and, taking Wings, fly to thoſe that ſleep iz Chebron, 
and open to them the World's Trouble; then all together make it kaown unto 
the Ruchim in the Garden of Eden, and the Ruchim to the Neſchamahs, 
and the Neſchamahs propoſe the Matter to S. J. B. And yet in Chap. I. 
he had made the Form of Man to be divided only into three parts, 


the Nepheſh, Ruach, and Neſchamah: And adds Chap. IV. that the Image 
is ſome fourth thing, which is neither the Nepheſb, nor the Ruach, nor 


yet 


When ſhe was alive. Of this kind is alſo that memorable ſtory of 
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Senſe; but ſince IJ have no\certain Arguments that it doth want it, 
if any will adventure to call it an Animal, for me he may. 
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1. That Souls departed communicate Dreams. 2. Examples of Apparitions 

of Souls deceaſed. 3. Of Apparitions in fields where pitch*d Battels have 

een fought ;* as alſo of thoſe in Church-yards, and other vaporous places, 

4. That the Spiſſitade of the Air may well contribute to the eaſineſs of the 

the appearing of Ghoſts and Spectres. 5. A further proof thereof from 

ſundry Examples. 6. Of Marſilius Ficinus his appearing after death. 
7. With what ſort of people ſuch Examples as theſe avail little. 8. Rea- 

| ſous to perſwade the unprejudiced that ordinarily thoſe Apparitions that 

bear the ſhape and perſon of the deceaſed, are indeed the Souls of them. 


I. HE Examples of the other ſort, viz. of the appearing of the 
Ghoſts of men after Death, are ſo numerous and frequent in 

all mens mouths, that it may ſeem ſuperfluous to parricularize in any. 

This appearing is either by Dreams, or open Viſion. In Dreams, as that 
which happened to Avenzoar Albumaron, an Arabian Phyſician, to whom m Eu: 
his lately deceaſed friend ſuggeſted in his ſleep a very ſoveraign Me- 5er li.. 
dicine for his fore Eyes. Like to this is that in * Diodorus concerning cap. 5. 

Iſi Queen of #gypt, whom he reports to have communicated reme- , , 
dies to the Agyptians in their ſleep after her death, as well as ſhe did —_ wake, 
+ Poſidonius the Stoick, concerning two young men of Arcadia, who f Maſi, Fi- 
being come to Megara, and lying the one at a ViQuallers, the other x l. 
in an Inn; he in the Inn, while he was aſleep, dream'd that his Fel- opt TY 
low-traveller earneſtly deſir'd him to come and help him, as being 
aſſaulted by the Victualler, and in danger to be kill'd by him: But 

he, after he was perfectly awake, finding it but a Dream, negle&- 

ed it. But fallen aſleep again, his murdered friend appeared to 

him the ſecond time, befeeching him, that though he did not help 
him alive, yet he would fee his Death revenged ; telling him how the 
Victualler had caſt his Body into a Dung-Cart, and that if he would 

get up timely in the morning, and watch at the Town-gate, he might 

thereby diſcover the murder: which he did accordingly, and Ty r 
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Juſtice done on the Murderer. Nor does the firſt Dream make the ſecond 
impertinent to our purpoſe: For as that N be from the ſtrength 
of Imagination, and deſire of help in the diſtreſſed Arcadian, impreſ. 
ſed on the Spirit of the World, and fo tranſmitted to his friend aſleep 
(a condition fitteſt for ſuch communications) ſo it is plain, that this 
after his Death muſt fail, * if his Soul did either ceaſe to be, or to ad 
And therefore it is manifeſt, that ſhe both was, and did act, and ſys. 
geſted this Dream in revenge of the Murder. Of which kind there 
be infinite Examples, I mean of Murders diſcovered by Dreams, the 
Soul of the perſon murdered ſeeming to appear to ſome or other a. 
ſleep, and to make his complaint to them. | 
But I will content my ſelf only to add an Example of Gratitade to 
this of Revenge: As that of Simonides, who, lighting by chance on a 
dead Body by the Sea ſide, and, out of the ſenſe of Humanity, beſtow- 
ing Burial upon it, was requited with a Dream that faved his Life, 
For he was admoniſhed to deſiſt from his Voyage he intended by Sea 
which the Soul of the deceaſed told him would be ſo perillous, that 
it would hazard the lives of the Paſſengers. Ee believ'd the Viſion, 
and abſtaining, was faſe; thoſe others that went, ſuffer'd Ship. 
wreck. ES Es 
2. We will adjoin only an Example or two of that other kind of 
Viſions, which ate ordinarily calPd the Apparitions of the dead. And 
ſuch is that which Plzzy relates at large in his Epiſtle to Sara, of an 
houſe haunted at Athens, and freed by Athenodorus the Philoſopher, af. 
ter the Body of that perſon that appear*d to him was digg'd up, and 
interred with due Solemnity. It is not a thing unlikely, that moſt 
houſes that are haunted, are fo chiefly from the Souls of the deceaſed ; 
who have either been murdered, or ſome way injured, or have ſome 
hid treaſure to diſcover, or the like. And perſons are haunted for the 
like cauſes, as well as houſes ; as Nero was after the murdering of his Mo- 
ther; Otho pulPd out of his bed in the night by the Ghoſt of Gal. Such 
inſtances are infinite: as alſo thoſe wherein the Soul of one's friend, 
ſuppoſe Father, Mother, or Husband, have appeared to give them 
good counſel, and to inſtruct them of the Event of the greateſt at- 
fairs of their life. The Ghoſts alſo of deceaſed Lovers have been re- 
ported to adhere to their Paramours after they had left their Bodies; 
taking all opportunities to meet them in Solitude, whether by day or 
by night. OR „ 85 5 
Sos, "= be alſo other more fortuitous occurſions of theſe deceas'd 
Spirits; of which one can give no account, unleſs it be, becauſe they 
find themſelves in a more eaſy capacity to appear. As haply it may 
be in Fields after great ſlaughters of Armies, and in publick Burial- | 
places. Though ſome would ridiculouſly put oft theſe Apparitions, by 
making them nothing but the reek or vapour of the Bodies of the 
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Curioſ. part 2. dead, which they fancy will fall into the like ſtature and ſhape with 
Spy lei. the man it comes from: Which yet Cardan plays the fool in as well as 
oe” ce 3. Vaninus, and * others; as he does alſo in his account of thoſe Spectra 
chap. 16. that appear fo ordinary in + Iſeland, where the Inhabitants meet their 
leck. 2,3- deceaſed friends in fo lively an Image, that they ſalute them, and embrace 
t _ ene them for the ſame perſons; not knowing of their death, — 4 
be, lib. 18. | 
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their ſudden diſappearing, or by atter-information that they were 
then dead. This he imputes partly to the Thickneſs of the Air, and 
partly to the foul food and groſs ſpirits of the J/elanders ; and yet im- 
plies, that their fancies are ſo ſtrong, as to convert the thick vaporous 
Air into the compleat ſhape of their abſent and deceaſed acquaintance, 
and ſo perſwade themſelves that they ſee them, and talk with them ; 
whenas it is nothing elſe but an Aiery Image made out by the power 
of their own Fancy, from the ragged rudiments of theſe thick flying 
vapours, as men fanſy ſhapes in the broken clouds. But certainly it 
had been better flatly to have denied the Narration, than to give fo 
ſlight and unprobable reaſon of the Phenomenon. For neither 40 ſuch 
viſible vaporous conſiſtencies near humane ſtature move near the 
Earth; nor, if they did, could men be miſtaken in an object fo nigh 
at hand. | Oh 


3. That the Spiſitade of the Air in that place may contribute ſome- 


thing to the frequency of theſe Spectra, is rational enough. For it 
being more thick, it is the more eaſily reduc'd to a viſible conſiſtency : 
but muſt be ſhaped, not by the fancy of the Spectator, (for that were 
a monſtrous power) but by the Imagination of the Spirit that a&tu- 
ates its own Vehicle of that groſs Air. For the fame reaſon alſo in 
other places, theſe Apparitions haply appear oftner in the Night than 


in the Day, the Air being more clammy and thick after the Sun has 


been ſome while down than before. To which alſo that cuſtom of 


the Lappians, a people of Scandia, ſeems ſomething to agree; who, as See Magica 


Caſpar Peucerus relates, are "oy much haunted with Apparitions of 
their deceaſed friends. For which trouble they have no remedy but 
burying them under their Hearth. Which Ceremony can have no na- 


de ſpect/ is, 
publiſhed by 
by Henningus 
Groſius, lib. 1. 


tural influence upon theſe Lemures, unleſs they ſhould thereby be en-. 140. 


gaged to keep in a warmer Air, and conſequently more rarefied, 


than if they were interred elſewhere. Or rather, becauſe their Bo- 


dies will ſooner putrefy by the warmth of the hearth; whenas other- 
wiſe the oleh of that Clime would permit them to be ſound a 
longer time, * and conſequently be fit for the Souls of the deceaſed to 
have recourſe to, and repleniſh their Vehicle with ſuch a Cambium, 
or gluiſh moiſture, as will make it far eaſier to be commanded into 
a viſible conſiſtence. 3 „ „ 

5. That this facilitates their condition of appearing, is evident from 
that known recourſe theſe infeſtant Spirits have to their dead Bodies. 
As is notorious in the Hiſtory of Cantius, which I have ſet down at 


large in my Antidote, as alſo in that of the Sileſian Shoe-maker and Book 77 

8, and 9, 
De occulta 
Phileſoph.1.3. 


his Maid. To which you may add what * Agrippa writes out of the 
Cretian Annals, How there the Catechanes, that is, the Spirits of the 


deceaſed Husbands, would be very troubleſome to their Wives, and en- cap. 41. 


deavour to lie with them, while they could have any recourſe to their 
dead Bodies. Which miſchief therefore was prevented by a Law, 
that if any Woman was thus infeſted, the Body of her Husband 


ſhould be burat, and his Heart ſtruck through with a ſtake. Which 


alſo put a ſpeedy end to thoſe ſtirs and tragedies the Ghoſt of Cantius, 
and thoſe others caus'd at Pentſch and Breſlaw in Sileſia. Tho 
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The like diſquietneſſes are reported to have happen'd in the year 
1567, at Trawtenaw, a City of Bohemia, by one Stephanus Hubener, Who 
was to admiration grown rich, as Cuntius of Pentſch, and, when he 
dy'd, did as much miſchief to his fellow-Citizens. For he would ordi. 
narily appear in the very ſhape he was when he was alive, and ſuch 
as he met, would falute them with fo cloſe embraces, that he cauſed 
many to fall ſick, and ſeveral to die by the unkind huggs he gave 
them. But burning his Body, rid the Town of the perilous occur- 
ſations of this malicious Goblin. | . 

All which Inſtances do prove not only the appearize of Souls after 
they have left this life, bur alſo that ſome thickning Matter, (ſuch as 
may be got either from Bodies alive, or lately dead, or as freſh as 
thoſe that are but newly dead, (as the Body of this Hubener was, tho? 
it had lien 20 weeks in the Grave,) or laſtly, from thick vaporous 
Air,) may facilitate much their appearing, and ſo invite them to play 
tricks when they can do it at ſo cheap a rate; though they have little 
or no end in doing them, but the pleaſing of their own, either ludi- 
crous, or boiſterous and domineering, humour. 

6. But of any private perſon that ever appeared upon deſign after 


his death, there is none did upon a more noble one than that eximi- 


_ ous Platoniſt Marſilius Ficinus; who, after a warm diſpute of the Im- 


mortality of the Soul, having (as Baronius relates) made a ſolemn 
vow with his fellow-Platoniſt Michael Mercatus, that whether of them 
two dy*d firſt ſhould appear to his friend, and give him certain in- 
formation of that Truth; (it being his fate to die firſt, and indeed 
not long after this mutual reſolution) was mindful of his promiſe 


when he had left the Body. For Michael Mercatus being very intent 
at his Studies betimes on a morning, heard an horſe riding by with 


De ſubtil. 
lib. 18, 


all ſpeed, and obſerved that he ſtopped at his window: and there- 
with heard the voice of his friend Ficinus crying out aloud, O Mica, 
Michael, vera, vera ſunt illa. Whereupon he ſuddenly opened the win- 
dow, and eſpying Marſilius on a white Steed, called after him, but he 
vaniſh'd in his ſight. He ſent therefore preſently to Horence, to know 
how Marſilizs did ; and underſtood that he dy*d about rhat hour he 
called at his window, to aſſure him of his own, and other mens Im- 
mortalities. _ 5 = 

2. The Examples 1 haye produced 'of the appearing of the Souls of 
men aſter death; conſiderihg how clearly I have demonſtrated the „e- 
parability of them from the Body, and their capacity of Viral Union 
with an Atery Vehicle, cannot but have their due weight of Argument 
with them that are unprejudic'd. But as for thoſe that have their 
minds enveloped in the dark miſt of Atheiſm, that lazy and Melan- 
cholick ſaying which has dropt from the careleſs pen of that uncer- 
tain Writer Cardan, Orbis mag nus eſt, & evum longum, error ac ti- 
mor multum in hominibus poſſunt, will prevail more with them than all 
the Stories the ſame Author writes of Apparitions, or whatever any 
one elſe can add unto them. And others that do admit of theſe 
things, preconceprions from Education, that the Soul, when ſhe de- 


parts this life, is ſuddenly either twitched up into the Cælum Empyreum, 


or hurried down headlong towards the Centre of the Earth, makes the 


Ap- 
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Apparitions of the Ghoſts of men altogether incredible to them; tlie 
always ſubſtituting in their place ſome Angel or Devil, which muſt 
repreſent their perſons, themſelves being not at leiſure to act any ſuch 


rt. | 

8. But Miſconceit and Prejudice, though it may hinder the force of 
an Argument with thoſe that are in that manner entangled, yet Rea- 
ſon cannot but take place with them that are free. To whom I dare 
appeal, whether (conſidering the Aereal Vehicles of Souls which are 
common to them with other Genii, ſo that whatever they are fancy'd 
to do in their ſtead, they may perform themſelves; as alſo how con- 
gruous it is, that thoſe perſons that are moſt concerned, when it is in 
their power, ſhould act in their own affairs, as in detecting the Mur- 
therer; in diſpoſing their eſtate; in rebuking injurious Executors ; in 
viſiting and counſelling their Wives and Children; in forewarning 
them of ſuch and ſuch courſes, with other matters of like ſort : to 
which you may add the profeſſion of the Spirit thus appearing, of 
being the Soul of ſuch an one, as alſo the ſimilitude of perſon ; and that 
all this ado is in things very juſt and ſerious, unfit for a Devil with 
that care and kindneſs to promote, and as unfit for a good Genius, it 
being below ſo noble a nature to tell a Lie, eſpecially when the affair 
may be as effectually tranſacted without it;) I fay, I dare appeal to 
any one, whether all theſe things put together, and rightly weigh'd, 
the violence of prejudice not pulling down the balance, it will not be 
certainly carried for the preſent Cauſe; and whether any indifferent 
Judge ought not to conclude, if theſe Stories that are ſo frequent every 
where, and in all Ages, concerning the Ghoſts of men appearing, be 
but true; that it is true alſo that they are their Ghoſts, and that 
therefore the Souls of men ſubſiſt and a& after they have left theſe 
Earthly Bodies. 
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IF his Soul did either ceaſe to be, or to att, &c. For that the Spirit of 
Nature ſhould impart ſo diſtinct, and in every reſpe& ſuch trus 
Dreams, is not probable. _ VV . 
Sect. 4. And conſequently be fit for the Souls of the deceas'd to have re- 
courſe to, & c. But ſince it is very little that the Lemures, or Holgoblins, 
take from the dead Body, it may very well ſeem to be rather from 
a certain thickning Contagion, or glaſh moſture, than from any juſt 
Plenty of the thick Matter, that theſe Hobgoblins frame to them- 
ſelves viſible Bodies; and alſo that it muſt be ſome ſuch Quality or 
Contagion again, that can have a proper Influence upon the Plaſtict 
of the Soul of the deceaſed. | 


Sect. 8. To which you may add the Profeſſion of the Spirit thas appearing, 
8. 


of being the Soul of ſuch an one; as alſo the ſumilitude of Perſon, 
certain late Patron of, and Champion for the Witches, vellicates, after his 
| | man- 
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manner, and impugnes this laſt Paragraph of the appearing of "ON | 
after Death ; as he doth alſo ſome other Places of my Wrist 1 
truly very inſipidly and unskilfully. But I eaſily paſs by all, unwor- 


—— 


thy of any anſwer, that with an eager impertinence, through either 
Ignorance or Malevolence, he hath ſcribbled againſt any thing of 
mine; and pardon all for the fake of that one ſtory he relates to us: 
which, with me, is of more value than all his whole Books beſides - 
as what ſeems to be a mere (I want Latin Words whereby to ex- 
preſs compendiouſly its Vanity and Inſignificancy) @toayogmoropmogruneis, 
a Theological Philoſophical Trifling. But that Story, becauſe fo very fit 
and ſea ſonable in this Place, I think highly worthy, in the brieſeſt 
manner poſſible, to be here tranſcribed. And in ſhort *tis thus: A- 
bout the Year of our Lord 1630, a young Woman, Kinſwoman to one 
Walker, a Yeoman-man of good Eſtate, and a Widower, liv'd with 
him near Cheſter in the Street, (a Town between Durham and New-C aſtle) 
and kept his Houſe: but being with Child by him, that the Matter 


might be conceal'd, ſhe was, in an Evening, ſent privately away with 


one Mark Sharp, a Collier. But after having been long wanting, ſhe 
appear'd at length about Mid- night to one James Graham, a Miller, 
at his Mill about two Miles from the place where Walker liv'd, with 
her Hair about her Head all bloody, and with five large Wounds upon 
her Head. The Miller being much aſtoniſn'd with the Spectre, ask- 
ed who it was; to which the Ghoſt reply*d, I am the Spirit of that 
Woman that livꝰd with Walker; who, after he had gotten me with Child, 
having eg that I ſhould be well lool d to till J was brought in Bea, 
and well again; and that then I ſhould come again and keep his Houſe, he, 


ſeat me away in ſecret one Evening with Mark Sharp the Collier, to a pri- 


vaſe Place, where I was to ſtay during my time of Child-bearing. But he, 
in the Way, upon a Moor (a place that the Miller well knew) ſlew me 
with a Pick, (ſuch as Men dig Coals with) and gave me theſe five Wounds, 
and after threw my Body into the next Coal-pit ; and hid the Pick, with his 
Shoes and Stockins, becauſe he could not waſh forth the Blood from them, in 
a Ban. And the Apparition farther ordered the Miller to reveal 
the Matter to the Magiſtrate ; which, unleſs he did, ſhe would con- 
tinually haunt him. The Miller notwithſtanding forbore for ſome 
time ; but wearied out, and affrighted with her frequent Appearan- 


ces, he made the Magiſtrate at length acquainted with the whole: 


and, upon a diligent Search, all things were found done as the Spectre 
had related. The Body of the Woman was found in the Coal-pit, 
with five Wounds in the Head; and the Pick, with the Shoes and 
Stockins yet bloody, in the Bank. Upon this, to be ſhort, Walker 
and Sharp are apprehended and impriſoned, and, at the next Aſſizes 
for the County, receiv'd Sentence of Death. 

This is told for a moſt certain Truth by the Writer aforeſaid ; and 
to which he himſelf, though otherwiſe incredulous about Relations of 
this kind, gives an entire Belief. Who therefore ſince he ſo expreſly 
denies the Devil ever to concern himſelf in things good or honeſt, I 
appeal to any unbiaſs'd Judge, what other Spirit this could be be- 
ſides the Soul of the murder'd Woman: For neither would any good 


Angels, much leſs God himſelf, for the fake of any whatſoever, ſpeak 


falſly, 
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falſly, and ſay, I am the Spirit of this or that Woman, when it was 
either God himſelf, or ſome good Angel. | W 
But now to own an Aſtral Spirit of a Woman, corporeal and mor- 
tal, and yet endued with Senſe and Memory, there can be nothing 
more awkard than any ſuch conceit, or more remote from all true 
Philoſophy and Reaſon. He that holds this, is ignorant plainly of the 
Nature ofs things material, and of the Faculties of Thinking or Re- 
membring, of which Matter is altogether incapable. And he muſt 
have a Mind wholly ſtupid, or extremely careleſs and deſultory, that 
doth not intimately perceive, that *tis the ſame thing in him that 
thinks, remembers, and reaſons: ſo that there can be nothing more 
monſtrous, than to make two Souls in Man, the one ſenſitive, the 
other rational, really diſtinct from one another; and to give the Name 
of Aſtral Spirit to the former ; when. there is in Man no Aſtral Spirit 
beſides the Plaſticł of the Soul it ſelf, which is always infeparable from 
that which is rational. Nor upon any other account can it be called 
Aftral, but as it is liable to that corporeal Temperament which pro- 
ceeds from the Stars, or rather from any natural Cauſes in general; 
as not being yet ſufficiently united with the Divine Body, that Vehicle 
of divine Virtue or Power. 3 © $1 | 

But that it is the ſame Soul that thinks and underſtands, the Text 
of Moſes himſelf may farther confirm to us; where the Soul, which is 
breath'd into Adam by God, and which undoubtedly comprehends 
Reaſon in it, is call'd the Breath of Life, as containing in it the n 
as well as rational Life. And that it contains in it the ſenſitive, is 
farther manifeſt from hence, that Adam is repreſented as a Statue of 
Clay before the Infuſion of this Life; but after it was thus infus'd, there's 
none in his right Wits that will deny it to have had Senſe, eſpecial- 
ly ſince the very Text affirms, that, upon this Breathing, or Infuſion, 


Adam became a living Soul; which Term is given alſo by Moſes unto Ger, chap. f. 


the Brute Animals. But there is the leſs need of enlarging upon theſe 
things here, becauſe I have elſewhere diſcourſed of them. It is ma- 
nifeſt therefore, partly from the very Conceſſions of the Adverſary, 
and partly from Philoſophy, and the Holy Scriptures, that the Spirit 
which appeared to the Miller, was both the rational and the ſenſitive 
Soul together (Which is but one and the ſame Soul in reality) of the 
murdered Woman, and not her Aſtral Spirit. Which is but the mere 
figment of ſome fanciful and diſtempered Perſons, no true Phænomenon 
in the nature of things. | 6. EY 

And let this be ſaid in a way of Philoſophy upon the Story before 
recited. But for the farther Confirmation of the Narrative, it will 
not be amiſs to add, that I have likewiſe pnderſtood from a friend of 
mine, a prudent and learned Perſon, and one alſo that is no careleſs 


Inquirer into theſe Matters, and that from Authors highly worthy of 


Credit, and who were preſeat at the ſaid Aſſizes, viz, Mr. William 
Lamly, Walker's next Neighbour, and Mr. James Smart of Durham, 
that the Story is moſt certainly true; that a Matter of ſo great a mo- 
ment may not depend upon the ſingle Credit of Webſter, who was 
not preſent at the Afſi-es: And I do purpoſely paſs over many o- 
thers who heard the thing only by N It is alſo added by Mr. 


Lum, 
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manner, and impugnes this laſt Paragraph of the appearing of Souls 


after Death; as he doth alſo ſome other Places of my Writings, but 


truly very inſipidly and unskilfully. But I eaſily paſs by all, unwor- 


thy of any anſwer, that with an eager impertinence, through either 
Ignorance or Malevolence, he hath ſcribbled againſt any thing of 
mine; and pardon all for the fake of that one ſtory he relates to us: 
which, with me, is of more value than all his whole Books beſides: 
as what ſeems to be a mere (I want Latiz Words whereby to ex. 


preſs compendiouſly its Vanity and Inſignificancy) 6: yopmorornogauzels, 


a Theological Philoſophical Trifling. But that Story, becauſe fo very fit 
and ſeaſonable in this Place, I think highly worthy, in the briefeſt 
manner poſſible, to be here tranſcribed. And in ſhort *tis thus: A. 
bout the Year of our Lord 1630, a young Woman, Kinſwoman to one 


Walker, a Veoman- man of good Eſtate, and a Widower, liv'd with 


him near Cheſter in the Street, (a Town between Darham and New-C aſtle) 
and kept his Houſe : but being with Child by him, that the Matter 
might be conceal'd, ſhe was, in an Evening, ſent privately away with 
one Mark Sharp, a Collier. But after having been long wanting, the 
appear'd at length about Mid- night to one James Graham, a Miller, 
at his Mill about two Miles from the place where Walker liv'd, with 
her Hair about her Head all bloody, and with five large Wounds upon 
her Head. The Miller being much aſtoniſÞ*d with the Spectre, ask- 
ed who it was; to which the Ghoſt reply*d, I am the Spirit of that 
Woman that lid d with Walker; who, after he had gotten me with Child, 
having promis'd that I ſhould be well lool d to till J was brodght in Bea, 
and well again; and that then ] ſhould come again and keep his Houſe, he, 
ſent me away in ſecret one Evening with Mark Sharp the Collier, to à pri- 
vaſe Place, where I was to ftay during my time of Child-bearing. But he, 
in the Way, upon a Moor (a place that the Miller well knew) ſlew me 
with a Pick, ( ſuch as Men dig Coals with) and gave me theſe five Wounds, 
and after threw my Body into the next Coal-pit ; and hid the Pick, with his 
Shoes and Stockins, becauſe he could not waſh forth the Blood from them, in 
a Bank. And the Apparition farther ordered the Miller to reveal 
the Matter to the Magiſtrate ; which, unleſs he did, ſhe would con- 
tinually haunt him. The Miller notwithſtanding forbore for ſome 
time; but wearied out, and affrighted with her frequent Appearan- 
ces, he made the Magiſtrate at length acquainted with the whole : 
and, upon a diligent Search, all things were found done as the Spectre 
had related. The Body of the Woman was found in the Coal-pit, 
with five Wounds in the Head; and the Pick, with the Shoes and 
Stockins yet bloody, in the Bank. Upon this, to be ſhort, Walker 
and Sharp are apprehended and impriſoned, and, at the next Aſſizes 
for the County, receiv'd Sentence of Death. 
his is told for a moſt certain Truth by the Writer aforeſaid ; and 
to which he himſelf, though otherwiſe incredulous about Relations of 
this kind, gives an entire Belief. Who therefore fince he to expreſly 
denies the Devil ever to concern himſelf in things good or honelt, I 
appeal to any unbiaſs'd Judge, what other Spirit this could be be— 
ſides the Soul of the murder'd Woman: For neither would any good 
Angels, much leſs God himſelf, for the fake of any whatſoever, cri 
' | falily, 
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falſly, and ſay, I am the Spirit of this or that Woman, when it was 
either God himſelf, or ſome good Angel. | 

But now to own an Aſtral Spirit of a Woman, corporeal and mor- 
tal, and yet endued with Senſe and Memory, there can be nothing 
more awkard than any ſuch conceit, or more remote from all true 
Philoſophy and Reaſon. He that holds this, is ignorant plainly of the 
Nature of things material, and of the Faculties of Thinking or Re- 
membring, of which Matter is altogether incapable. And he muſt 
have a Mind wholly ſtupid, or extremely careleſs and deſultory, that 
doth not intimately perceive, that *tis the ſame thing in him that 
thinks, remembers, and reaſons: fo that there can be nothing more 


monſtrous, than to make two Souls in Man, the one ſenſitive, the 


other rational, really diſtinct from one another; and to give the Name 
of Aſtral Spirit to the former ; when. there is in Man no Aſtral Spirit 
beſides the Plaſtick of the Soul it ſelf, which is always infeparable from 
that which is rational. Nor upon any other account can it be called 
Aſtral, but as it is liable to that corporeal Temperament which pro- 
ceeds from the Stars, or rather from any natural Cauſes in general 
as not being yet ſufficiently united with the Divine Body, that Vehicle 
of divine Virtue or Power. : al 

But that it is the ſame Soul that thinks and underſtands, the Text 
of Moſes himſelf may farther confirm to us; where the Soul, which is 
breath'd into Adam by God, and which undoubtedly comprehends 
Reaſon in it, is call'd the Breath of Life, as containing in it the 3 
as well as rational Life. And that it contains in it the ſenſitive, is 
farther manifeſt from hence, that Adam is repreſented as a Statue of 
Clay before the Infuſion of this Life ; but after it was thus infus'd, there's 
none in his right Wits that will deny it to have had Senſe, eſpecial- 
ly ſince the very Text affirms, that, upon this Breathing, or Infuſion, 


Adam became a living Soul; which Term is given alſo by Moſes unto Gen. chap. f. 


the Brute Animals. But there is the leſs need of enlarging upon theſe 
things here, becauſe I have elſewhere diſcourſed of them. It is ma- 
nifeſt therefore, partly from the very Conceſſions of the Adverſary, 
and partly from Philoſophy, and the Holy Scriptures, that the Spirit 
which appeared to the Miller, was both the rational and the ſenſitive 
Soul together (which is but one and the fame Soul in reality) of the 
murdered Woman, and not her Aſtral Spirit, Which is but the mere 


figment of ſome fanciful and diſtempered Perſons, no true Phznomenon 


in the nature of things. 


And let this be faid in a way of Philoſophy upon the Story before 
recited. But for the farther Confirmation of the Narrative, it will 
nor be amiſs to add, that I have likewiſe Funes from a friend of 


mine, a prudent and learned Perſon, and one alſo that is no careleſs 
Inquirer into theſe Matters, and that from Authors highly worthy of 
Credit, and who were preſent at the ſaid Attizes, viz, Mr. William 
Lumly, Walker's next Neighbour, and Mr. James Smart of Durham, 
that the Story is moſt certainly true; that a Matter of ſo great a mo- 
ment may not depend upon the ſingle Credit of Webſter, who was 
not preſent at the Aſizes: And I do purpoſely paſs over many o- 
thers who heard the thing only by report. It is alſo added by Mr. 
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Lumly, that the Name of the Woman that was murder'd was Anne 
Walker ; and that the Spectre ſo haunted the Miller, that the Clothes 
were almoſt every Night pluck'd off from him, until he had dif. 
clos'd the Buſineſs: And by Mr. Smart, that one Fairhair gave it in 
Evidence upon Oath in open Court, that he ſaw the Likeneſs of a 
Child ſtand upon Walker's Shoulders during the time of the Trial: 
At which time Smart obſerved the Judge to be very much troubled; 
and he gave Sentence that Night the Trial was; a thing never us'd 
in Durham before nor after. I believe the Apparition of the little Child 
upon Walker's Shoulders gave the Occaſion to a Report, that the 
Spectre of the Woman her ſelf appear'd at thoſe Aſſizes: Of which 
Webſter makes mention, yet as of a Matter that he was leſs certain in; 
being the mean while moſt abſolutely aſſured of all the reſt. Whe- 
ther that Likeneſs of a Child was the Ghoſt of the Infant murdered 
with its Mother in the Womb, I leave to the Diſquiſition of others. 

But for the Ghoſts of adult Perſons deceas'd, — are ſo many 
freſh and late Stories, partly here in England, and partly in Ireland, 
that I ſhould be over-tedious if I ſhould relate them all. The firſt is 


of Mrs. Bretton, who appear*d after Death to her Servant, ordering 


her to go and mind her Brother of reſtoring a piece of Ground that 
belonged to the Poor : Which ſhe did with ſuch a certain Token of 
having had Diſcourſe with her dead Miſtreſs, that the Ground was 
immediately reſtor'd, and the Poor enjoy it at this Day. For this 


thing happer'd almoſt Lame: Years ago. Another is of a certain 


murder*d Perſon, who appear*d after the ſame manner he was wound- 
ed (as Ann Walker did to the Miller) to his Wife and Son in different 
Places, but about the ſame Hour of the Day; and diſcover'd to his 
Wife both the Murderer, and the Place alſo where he had beſtow'd 
his Body. A Third, of a Daughter who, immediately after Death, 


appear'd to her Father; having agreed with him, that whichſoever 


of them dy'd firſt, they ſhould, if poſſible, appear unto the other, 
And from this Apparition of his Daughter, he knew her to be dead, 
although in a Place many Miles diſtant; and told the ſame to his 
Family two Days before the Meſſenger arrived. A Fourth, concern- 
ing a Soul newly departed from the Body, and ruſhing between two 


Perſons clap'd together by their Arms, as they were walking next 


the Wall, and throwing both with Violence upon the Ground. I 
had this Account from one of the very Perſons concerned in the Miſ- 
fortune, The Fifth, of a certain Brother deceas'd putting his living 
Brother in mind, as he was going to Bed, of paying ſome Money 
that he had promis'd to a Friend. A Sixth, of a certain Perſon who, 
ſeven Years after his Deaths brought help to one as well by Deed as 
Counſel, that was grievouſly inſeſſed with Hobgoblins. This haunt- 
ed Perſon he himfelf that told me, and ſeveral others at Table, the 
whole Matter, one highly worthy of Credit, faw carricd in the Air 
above Mens Shoulders. And now laſtly, a Seventh, of one Haddocł, 
who appeared firſt in the Shape of a Horſeman to another as he was 
riding, and ask'd if he knew him, for he drank with him in ſuch a 
Place. This other Perſon ſoon own'd him for Haddoct; but added, 
that he was dead. This dead Perſon then communicate tome 2 to 
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him, and told him, that unleſs he would impart the ſame to his 
Wife, and ſome others concern'd, he would continually trouble him; 
and did it under various ſhapes till the other had obſerved his Orders. 
I have the full Narratives of almoſt all theſe by me: but it would be 
too much to tranſcribe them at large here, and as troubleſome per-. 
haps to the Reader as my ſelf. But they are ſuch as very clearly 
ſhew, that the Souls of the Deceas'd do ſometimes appear after 
Death; their very Souls, I ſay, themſelves, and not their Aſtral Spirits; 
a Dream that can become none but ſuch as are Frartick, or Planet- 
ſtricken. bots 45 
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C HAP. XVII. | 17 
1. The Preeminence of Arguments drawn from Reaſon above thoſe from 
Story. 2. The firſt ſtep towards a Demonſtration of Reaſon, that the Soul 
acts out of her Body, for that ſhe is an Immaterial Subſtance ſeparable: 
there-from. 3. The ſecond, That the immediate Inſtruments for Senſe, 
Motion, and Organization of the Body, are certain ſubtile and tenuious 
Spirits. 4. A compariſon betwixt the Soul in the Body and the Aereal: 
Genii. 5. Of the nature of Dzmons from the account of Marcus the 
Eremite, and how the Soul is preſently ſuch, hauing once left this Body. 
6. An Objection concerning the Souls of Brutes : to which: is anſmerga, 
Firſt, by way of conceſſion; 7. Secondly, by copfuting the Arguments for 
the former cunteſſiun. 8. That there is no rutional douht at all of the 
Humane Soul acting after death. g. A further Argument of her attiuity "of 
cout, of this Body, from her Conflicts with it while! ſhe is in it. 10. A "Y 
"alſo from the general hape and belief of all | Nations, thut they ſball live | 
after death. HEY 1290794138099 97 NONE EH pl 
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1. D UT ve proceed now to what is leſs ſubject to the evaſions and 
D miſinterpretations of either the Profane or Superſtitions. For 
none but ſuch as will profeſs themſelves mere Brutes, can caſt off the 
Decrees, and Concluſions of Philoſophy and Reaſon; though they 
think that in things of this nature they may, with a great deal of 
applauſe and credit, refuſe the teſtimony of other mens Senſes, if 
not of their o.]n: all Apparitions being with them nothing but the 
ſtrong ſurpriſals of Melancholy and Imagination. But they cannot, with 
that eaſe nor credit, ſilence the Deductions of Rea ſon, by ſaying it is 
but a Fallacy, unleſs they can ſhew the Sophiſm; which they cannot 
do, here it ix et: us LS 55 „ 24 
2. Jo carry on therefore our preſent Argument in a rational way, 
and by degrees; We are firſt to conſider, That (according as already 
has been clearly * demonſtrated) there is a Subſtance in us which is * Ctap. 2, 4, 
ordinarily called the Saul, really diſtinct from the Body, | (for other- 5, & 
wiſe, how can it be a Subſtance?) And therefore it is really and lo- 
cally ſeparable ſrom the Body. Which is a very conſiderable ſtep to- 
wards what we aim at. 5 SHEN en 474 
3. In the next place we are to take notice, That the immediate In- 
ſtrumeats of the Soul are thoſe tenuious and aereal particles, which they 
| | B b b 2 ord- 
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* Chap. 8, 9. Ordinarily call the * Spirits; that theſe are they by which the Soul 
hears, ſees, feels, imagines, remembers, reaſons, and by moving which, 
or at leaſt directing their motion, ſhe moves likewiſe the Body; and 
by uſing them, or ſome ſubtile Matter like them, ſhe either com- 
pleats, or at leaſt contributes to the Body's Organization: For that 
the Soul ſhould be the the Vital Architect of her own houſe, that cloſe: 

connexion and ſure pôſſeſſion ſhe is to have of it, diſtin and ſecure 
from the invaſion of any qther particular Soul, ſeems no ſſight Argu- 
ment. And yet that while ſhe is exerciſing that Faculty, ſhe may 
have a more than ordinary Union, or Implication with the Spirit of Na- 
ture, or the Soul of the World, fo far forth as it is Plaſt ict, ſeems not 
unreaſonable : and therefore is aſſerted by Plotinus ; and may juſtly 
be ſuſpected to be true, if we attend to the prodigious effects of the 
Mother's Imagination derived upon the Infant, which ſometimes are fo 
very great, that, unleſs {he raiſed the Spirit of Nature into conſent, they 
might well ſeem to exceed the power of any Cauſe. I ſhall abſtain 
from producing any Examples till the proper place : in the mean time 
I hope I may be excusꝰd from any raſhneſs in this aſſignation of the 
Cauſe of thoſe. many and various Signatures found in Nature, fo 
plainly pointing at ſuch a Principle in the World as I have intimated 

* Chap, 10, * before. *. nnn r Om. N l 3 

lect. 7- 4. But to return, and caſt our eye upon the Subject in hand. It 
appears from the two: precedent Concluſions, That the Soul, conſider- 
ed as inveſted immediately with this. rena iuul Matter we ſpeak of, 
which is her inward Vehicle, has very little more difference from the 
Hereal Genii, than a man in a Priſon from one that is free. The one 
can only ſee, and ſuck Air through the Grates of the Priſon, and 
muſt be annoy'd with all the eee ſumes of that 
ſad habitation; whenas the other may walk, and take the freſh air 
where he finds it moſt commodious and agreeable. 5 
This difference there is betwixt the Gem and an incorporated Soul. 
The Soal, as a man fallen into a deep pit, (who can have no better 
Water, nor Air, nor no longer enhjoyment of the Sun, and his chear- 
ful light and warmth, than the meaſure and quality of the pit will per- 
mit him) ſo ſhe once immured in the Body, cannot enjoy any better 
Spirits in which all-het life and comfort conſiſts) than the conſtitu- 
tion of the Body, after ſuch circuits of concoction, can adminiiter to 
Her. But thoſe Ges of the Air, who poſſeſs their Vehicles upon no 
ſuch hard terms, if them ſelves bè not in fault, may, by the power of 
their minds, accommadate themſelves with more pure and impolluted 
Matter, and ſuch as will more eaſily conſpire with the nobleſt and di- 
vinſeſt functions of their Spirit nz, de e 

In brief therefore) if we conſider things aright, we cannot abſtain 

tom ſtrongly ſurmiſing, that there is no more difference betwixt a 

See Chap. 8. Soul and an accral Geri, than there is betwixt a Sword in the ſcab- 

ſect. 13. bard and one out of it: and that a Soul is but a Genius in the Body, 

and a Geniis a Soul out of the Body; as the Ancients alſo have defin'd, 
giving the ſame name, as well as nature, promiſcuouſſy to them both, 
by ealling them both a {vy;! As L have elſewliere note. 110 
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5. This is very conſonant to what * Michael Pſellus ſets down, from * See his 
the ſingular knowledge and experience of Marcus the Eremite, in theſe «= &pys{as 
matters; who deſcribes the nature of theſe See, as being througli- Sallilrar. 


out Spirit and Air; whence they hear, and ſee, and feel in every part 
of their Body. Which he makes good by this reaſon, and wonders 
at the ignorance of men that do not take notice of it, viz. Hh 
ru body i veopoy d va alduy3 vor, ame 79 & TETUS Wundp ov meu, that it is 
neither Bones, nor Nerves, nor any groſs or viſible part of the Body, or of 
any Organ thereof, whereby the Soul immediately exerciſes the functions of 
Senſe ; but that it is the Spirits that are her m_— and inmoſt inſtrament 

of theſe operations: Of which, when the Body is depriv'd, there is 
found no Senſe in it, though the groſs Organs and parts are in their 
uſual conſiſtency, as we ſee in Hyncopes and Apoplexies, Which plain- 
ly ſhews, that the immediate Vehicle of Life are the Spirits, and that 
the Soul's connexion with rhe Body is by theſe; as the molt learned 
Phyſicians do conclude with one conſent. W hence it will follow, 
that this Vinculum being broke, the Soul will be free from the Body, 
and will as naturally be carried out of the corrupt carkaſs that 
now has no harmony with the Soul, into that Element that is more 
congenerous to her, the vital Air, as the Fire will mount upwards ; 


as I have * already noted. And ſo Principles of Life being fully kin- Chap. 13. 
dled in this thinner Vehicle, ſhe being as compleat for Senſe and Acti- ſect. 5. 


on, as any other Inhabitants of theſe Aiery regions. 

6. There is only one perverſe Objection againſt this ſo eaſy and na- 
tural Concluſion, which is this; That by this manner of reaſoning, 
the Souls of Brutes, eſpecially thoſe of the perfecter fort, will alſo 
not only ſubſiſt, (for that difficulty is concocted pretty well already) 
but alſo live and enjoy themſelves after death. To which I dare 
boldly anſwer, That it is a thouſand times more reſonable that they 
do, than that the Souls of Men do not. Yet I will not confidently 
aſſert that they do, or do not; but will lightly examine each Hypo- 
theſis, And firſt, by way of feigned conceſſion, we will ſay, They 
do; and take notice of the Reaſons that may induce one to think ſo. 
Amongſt which two prime ones are thoſe involved in the Objection, 
That they do ſubſiſt after death; and, That the immediate inſtrument 
of their Vital Functions are their Spirits, as well as in Man. To 
which we may add, That for the preſent we are fellow-inhabitants of 
one and the ſame Element, ſubject to the ſame fate of Fire, Delu- 
ges, and Earthquakes. That it is improbable that the vaft ſpace of 
Air and #ther, that muſt be inhabited by living Creatures, ſhould 
have none but of one fort, that is, the Angels or Genii, good or bad. 
For it would ſeem as great a ſolitude as if Men alone were the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth, or Mermaids of the Sea. That the periods of 
Vital Congruity, wound up in the Nature of their Souls, by that eter- 
nal Wiſdom that is the Creatreſs of all things, may be ſhorter or 
longer, according as the property of their eſſence and relation to the 
Untwerſe requires; and that fo their Deſcents and Returns may be 
accordingly ſwifter or ſlower. That it is more. conformable to the 
Divine goodneſs to be ſo than otherwiſe, if their natures will permit 
it: And that their exiſtence would be in vain, while they were de- 
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prived of vital operation when they may conveniently have it. That 


they would be.no more capable of Salvation in the other ſtate, than 


they are here of Converſion. That the intellectual Inhabitants of 
the Air, having alſo external and corporeal Senſe, variety of Objects 
would do as. well there, as here amongſt us on Earth. * Beſides, 
that Hiſtories ſeem to imply, as if there were ſuch kind of Aereal 
Animals amongft them, as Dogs, Horſes, and the like. And there. 
fore to be ſhort, that the Souls of Brutes ceaſe to be alive after they 
are ſeparate from this Body, can have no other reaſon than Immorality, 
the Mother of Ignorance, (that is, nothing but narrowneſs of ſpirit, out 
of over-much ſelf. love, and contempt of other Creatures) to embolden 
us ſo confidently to adhere to ſo groundleſs a Concluſion. 

7. This Poſition makes indeed a plauſible ſhew, inſomuch that if 
the Objection drove one to acknowledge it for Truth, he might ſeem 
to have very little reaſon to be aſhamed of it. But this Controverſy 
is not ſo eaſily decided. For though it be plain, that the Souls of Beaſts 
be Subſtances really ſeparable from their Bodies; yet if they have but 
one Vital congruity, namely, the Terreſtrial one, they cannot recover life in 
the Air. But their having one or two, or more Vital congruities, wholly 
depends upon his wifdom and counſel that has made all things. Be- 
ſides, the Souls of Brutes ſeem to have a more paſſive nature than to 
be able to manage or enjoy this eſcape of Death, that free and com- 
manding Imagination belonging to us, as alſo Reminiſcency. But 
Brutes have only a paſſive Imagination, and bare Memory ; which 
failing them in all likelihood in the ſhip-wreck of their Body, if they 
could live in the Air, they would begin the World perfectly on a new 
ſcore, which is little better than Death: ſo that they might, in this 
ſenſe, be rightly deemed mortal. Our being Co-inhabitants of the 
ſame element, the Earth, proves nothing : tor, by the ſame reaſon, 
Worms and Fleas ſhould live out of their Bodies, and Fiſhes ſhould 
not, who, notwithſtanding their ſhape, it may be, a little changed 
(tor there is no neceſſity that theſe creatures, in their Aiery Vehicles, 
ſhould be exactly like themſelves in their Terreſtrial ones) might act 


and live in the more moiſt tracts of the Air. 


As for the ſuppoſed folitude that would be in the Air, it reaches 
not this matter. For in the lower Regions thereof the various Ob- 
jects of the Earth and Sea will ſerve the turn. The winding up of 
thoſe ſeveral circuits of Vital Congruity may indeed pats for an inge- 
nious invention, as of a thing poſſible in the Souls of Brutes: but, 
as the Schools ſay well, A poſſe ad eſſe non valet canſequentia. As for 
that Argument from Divine Goodneſs, it not excluding his Wiſdom, 


Which attempers it ſelf to the nature of things, and we not knowing 
the nature of the Souls of Brutes ſo perfectly as we do our own, We 


cannot fo eaſily be aſſured from thence what will be in this caſe. A 
Muſician ftrikes not all ſtrings at once; neither is it to be expected 
that every thing in Nature at every time {ſhould act: but when it 15 


its turn, then touched upon it will give its ſound; in the interim it 


lies ſilent. And ſo it may be with the Souls of Brutes for a time, e- 
ſpecially when the vital temper of Earth and Air and Sea {ſhall fail; 
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yea and at other times too, if none but Intellectual Spirits be fit to 
manage Aereal Vehicles. | 

I confeſs indeed, that Salvation can no more belong to the Souls of 
Brutes than Converſion ; but that is as true of the Souls of Plants, 
(if they have any diſtinct from the VUniver/al S writ of Natare) but yet 
it does not prove, that the Souls of Vegetables ſhall live and a& in 
Aiery Vehicles, after an Herb or Tree is dead and rotten here. To 
that of conveniency of variety of Objects for the Aiery Inhabitants 1 
have anſwered already. And for the Apparitions of Horſes, Dogs, 
and the like, they may be the transformation of the Aereal Genii into 
theſe ſhapes: Which, though it be a ſign that they would not abhor 
from the uſe and ſociety of ſuch Aerial Animals, if they had them ; 
yet they may the better want them, they being able ſo well them- 
ſelves to ſupply their places, 8 

We will briefly therefore conclude, that from the mere light of 
Reaſon it cannot he infallibly demonſtrated, That the Souls of Brutes 
do not live after death; nor that it is any Incongruity in Nature to 
fay they do. Which is ſufficient to enervate the preſent Objection. 

8. But for the life and activity of the Souls of Men out of this Bo- 


dy, all things go on hand- ſmooth for it, without any check or ſtop. 


For we finding the Aerial Genii ſo exceeding near-a-kin to us in their 
Faculties, we being both intellectual Creatures, and both uſing the ſame 
immediate Inſtrument of Senſe and Perception, to wit, Aerial Spirits, 
inſomuch that we can ſcarce diſcover any other difference betwixt us, 
than there is betwixt a man that is l and one clad in groſs thick 
cloathing; it is the moſt eaſy and natural inference that can be, to 
conclude, that, when we are ſeparate from the Body, and are inveſt- 
ed only in Air, that we ſhall be juſt like them, and have the ſame 
life and activity they have. For though a Brute fall ſhort of this Pri- 
vilege, it ought to be no diſheartning to us; becauſe there is a greater 
cognation betwixt the Intellectual Faculties and the Azery or Acthereal 
Vehicle, than there is betwixt ſuch Vehicles, and thoſe more low and 
ſenſual powers common to us with Beaſts. And we find, in taking 
the freſh air, that the more fine and pure our Spirits are, our 
thoughts become the more noble and divine, and the more purely 
intellectual. 1 . 
Nor is the ſtep greater upwards than downwards: For ſeeing tliat 
what in us is ſo Divine and Angelical may be united with the body of 
a Brute, (for ſuch is the Earthly clothing) wliy may not the Soul, not- 
withſtanding her Terreſtrial Congruity of life, (which, upon new oc- 
caſions, may be eaſily conceived to ſurceaſe from acting) be united 


with the Vehicle of an Angel? So that there is no puzzle at all con- 


cerning the Soul of Man, but that, immediately upon Death, ſhe may 
| aſſociate her ſelf with thoſe Aerial Inhabitants, the Genii or Angels. 

9. Which we may ſtill be the better aſſur'd of, if we conſider how 
we have ſuch Faculties in us as the Soul finds entangled and fettered, 


clouded and obſcured by her fatal reſidence in this priſon of the Bo- 


dy. Inſomuch that, fo far as it is lawful, ſhe falls out with it tor 
thoſe incommodations that the moſt confirmed brutiſh health brings 
uſually upon her. How her Will tuggs againſt the impurity -of tlie 


Spirits 
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Spirirs that ſtir up beſtial Paſſions, (that are notwithftanding the 
height and flower of other Creatures enjoyments) and how man 
times her whole life upon Earth is nothing elſe but a perpetual War. 


fare againſt the reſults of her union with this-lump of Earth that js 


ſo much like to other terreſtrial Animals. Whence it is plain ſhe finds 
her ſelf in a wrong condition, and that ſhe was created for a better 
and purer ſtate; which ſhe could not attain to, unleſs ſhe lived out 


of the Body: which ſhe does in ſome fort in divine Ecflafies and 


Dreams; in which caſe ſhe making no uſe of the Body's Organs, but 
of the purer Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, ſhe acts as it 
were by her ſelf, and performs ſome preludious Exerciſes, conforma- 
ble to thoſe in her Aiery Vehicle. | 

10. Add unto all this, that the Immortality of the Soul is the com. 
mon, and therefore natural, hope and expectation of all Nations: 
there being very few ſo barbarous as not to hold ir for a Truth! 
though, it may be, as in other things, they may be ſomething ridi- 
culous in the manner of expreſſing themſelves about it; as that they 
ſha} retire after Death to ſuch a Grove or Wood, or beyond ſuch a 


Hill, or unto ſuch an Iſland, ſuch as was 4p4u& *axmxios, the Iſland 


where Achilles his Ghoſt was conceived to wander, or the Inſule For- 
tunate, the noted Elyſium of the Ancients, And yet, it may be, if 
we ſhould tell theſe of the Cælum Eympyream, and compute the height 


_ of it, and diſtance from the Earth, and how many ſolid Orbs muſt 


be glided through before a Soul can come thither ; theſe ſimple Bar- 
barians would think as odly of the Scholaſtick Opinion, as we do of 
theirs: and it may be ſome more judicious and ſagacious Wit will 
laugh at us both alike. . 

It is ſufficient, that in the main all Nations in a manner are agreed 
that there is an Immortality to be expected, as well as that there is a 
Deity to be worſhipped ; though ignorance of cireumſtances makes Re- 


ligion vary, even to Monſtroſity, in many parts of the world. But 


Antidote, 
Book I. ch. 10. 
ect. 9. 


both Religion, and the belief of the Reward of it, which is a bleſſed 
ſtate after Death, being ſo generally acknowledged by all the Inha- 
bitants of the Earth; it is a plain Argument that it is true, accordin 
to the Light of Nature. And not only becauſe they believe ſo, but 
becauſe they do fo ſeriouſly either deſire it, or are ſo horribly a- 
fraid of it, if they offend much againſt their Conſciences : which 
Properties would not be in men ſo univerſally, if there were no Ob- 
jets in Nature anſwering to theſe Faculties, as I have elſewhere argued 
in the like caſe. | 


So TE 
On CHAP. XVII. Sect. 6. 


ESIDES that Hiſtories ſeem to imply, as if there were ſuch kind of 
Aerial duimals among ſt them as Dogs, &c. As to Aerial Chariots, 

and Horſemen more eſpecially, there are ſo many Relations deliver'd 
down to us both by Fame and Writing, that it would be endleſs to 
= e e repeat 
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repeat them. Henningus Groſius de Spettris, Lib. 1. Set." 18. reports 
from Alexander, that a very great Company of Dogs were ſeen to be 
carried through the Air, before the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Tus, at Comum, a City of France, on this ſidenthe Alps, about the 
time of Sun-ſet. And for the black Hunter in the Forreſt of Pas- 
tainblean, of a tall and great Stature, with his hunting Dogs, (of 
which, he that writes the Life of Henry IV. King of France, ſurnam'd 
the Great, makes alſo mention) the Peaſants and Forreſters of thoſe 
Parts atteſted ic as a thing extreme frequent, and of the greateſt 
Certainty in thoſe Days. But nothing of this kind ſeems'more won- 
derſul to my ſelf, than what a certain Perſon of the cleareſt: Reputa- 
tion, one that I well know, and famous for his Probity with a 
great many, related to me. For going one Morning very early thro? 
London-ſtreets, and lighting on a Purſe of Gold, left on the outer Bulk 
of a Shop by ſome careleſs drunken Servant after he had been ſleep- 
ing, he kept ir not preſently as a Prey to himſelf, though he might 
with Safety and Impunity have done it, but had it publickly cry'd, 
that the right Owner might enjoy it again: This Perſon, I ſay, of fo. 
extraordinary an Integrity, and of a Judgment as unqueſtionable as 
is his Veracity, told this to my ſelf, and many Ae moſt cer- 
tain Truth: That a Horſe which he left at home, met him, to his 
thinking, as he was returning thither, after ſome Days abſence; in a 
Ground fome Miles diſtance from his own Houſe; and that he knew 
him to be his, bating that, as he came nearer, he ſeem'd to be over- 
caſt, or at leaſt tinctur'd up and down with a fiery and a ſhining hae 
or brightneſs: Which, whiefi he much wonder'd at, he underſtood at 
his coming home, that his Horſe dy'd the very fame hour that this 
1 of Gelding appeared to him in his perfect ſnape. Whe- 
ther he that was of ſo firm a Probity as to take ſuch great Care that 
the Gold, which he found, ſhould be reſtored to the Owner, is likely 
to be'a'Perſon of ſo much Vanity, as to make ſuch a Lie out of no- 
thing, let any man judge: but, if it be no fiction, then hat it im- 
ports let ſuch as are Philoſophers ſpend their Judgment. 
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1. That the Faculties of our Souls, and the nature of the immediate Inſtru- 
ment of them, the Spirits, do ſo nearly ſymbolize with thoſe of Demons, 
that it ſeems reaſonable; if God did not on purpoſe. hinder it, that they 
would not fail te at out of this earthly Body, 2. Or if they would, 
his Power and Wiſdom could eaſily implant in their eſſence ' 4: double or 
triple Vital Congruity, to make all ſure. 3. A further Demonſtration 
of the preſent Truth from the'Veyacity of God. A. An Anſwer to an Ob- 
jection againſt the foregoing Argument. 5. Another. Demonſtration from 
his Fuſtice. 6. An Anſwer to an Gbjection. 7. An Anſwer to another 
Objection. 8. Another Argument from the Juſtice of God. 9. An Ob- 
fection anſwered. 10. As invincible Demonſtration of the Soul's Im- 
mortality from the Divine Goodneſs, '' 11. A more particalar enforcement 


of 
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Spirits that ſtir up beſtial Paſſions, (that are notwithftanding the 
height and flower of other Creatures enjoy ments) and how many 
times her whole life upon Earth Is nothing elſe but a perpetual war. 
fare againſt the reſults of her union with this-lump of Earth that js 
ſo much like to other terreſtrial Animals. Whence it is plain ſhe finds 
her ſelf in a wrong condition, and that ſhe was created for a better 
and purer ſtate ; which ſhe could not attain to, unleſs ſhe lived out 


of the Body: which ſhe does in ſome fort in divine Feſtaſſes and 


Dreams; in which caſe ſhe making no uſe of the Body's Organs, but 
of the purer Spirits in the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, ſhe acts as it 
were by her ſelf, and performs ſome preludious Exerciſes, conforma- 


ble to thoſe in her Aiery Vehicle. 


10. Add unto all this, that the Immortality of the Soul is the com- 
mon, and therefore natural, hope and expeQation of all Nations: 
there being very few fo barbarous as not to hold it for a Truth : 
though, it may be, as in other things, they may be ſomething ridi. 
culous in the manner of expreſſing themſelves about it; as that the 
ſha} retire after Death to ſuch a Grove or Wood, or beyond ſuch a 
Hill, or unto ſuch an Iſland, ſuch as was 4p4u® AN,, the Iſland 
where Achilles his Ghoſt was conceived to wander, or the Iaſalæ For- 
tunate, the noted Elyſium of the Ancients. And yet, it may be, if 
we ſhould tell theſe of the Cælum Eympyreum, and compute the height 
of it, and diſtance from the Earth, and how many ſolid Orbs muſt 
be glided through before a Soul can come thither ; theſe ſimple Bar- 
barians would think as odly of the Scholaſtick Opinion, as we do of 
theirs: and it may be ſome more judicious and ſagacious Wit will 


laugh at us both alike. 


It is ſufficient, that in the main all Nations in a manner are agreed 
that there is an Immortality to be expected, as well as that there is a 
Deity. to be worſhipped ; though ignorance of circumſtances makes Re- 
ligion vary, even to Monſtroſity, in many parts of the world. But 
both Religion, and the belief of the Reward of it, which is a bleſſed 
ſtate after Death, being ſo generally acknowledged by all the Inha- 


bitants of the Earth; it is a plain Argument that it is true, accordin 


Ant idot E, 
Book! ch. Io. 
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to the Light of Nature. And not only becauſe they believe ſo, but 
becauſe they do fo ſeriouſly either deſire it, or are ſo horribly a- 
fraid of it, if they offend much againſt their Conſciences : which 
Properties would not be in men fo univerſally, if there were no Ob— 
jets in Nature anſwering to theſe Faculties, as I have elſewhere argued 
in the like caſe. . 


NOTES 
On CHAP. XVII. Sect. 6. 


T DESIDES that Hiſtories ſeem to imply, as if there were ſfuch kind of 
Aerial Auimals amongſt them as Dogs, &c. As to Aerial Chariots, 


_— 


and Horſemen more eſpecially, there are ſo many Relations deliver'c 


down to us both by Fame and Writing, that it would be endleſs to 
CT PEER | repeat 
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repeat them. Henningus Groſius de Spettris, Lib. 1. Set. 18. reports 
from Alexander, that a very great Company of Dogs were ſeen to be 
carried through the Air, before the taking of Conſtant inopie by the 
Turks, at Comum, a City of France, on this fidemthe Alps, about the 
time of Sun-ſet. And for the black Hunter in the Forreſt of Fan- 
tainbleau, of a tall and great Stature, with his hunting Dogs, (of 
which, he that writes the Life of Henry IV. King of France, ſurnam'd 
the Great, makes alſo mention) the Peaſants and Forreſters of thoſe 
Parts atteſted ic as a thing extreme frequent, and of the greateſt 
Certainty in thoſe Days. But nothing of this kind ſeems more won- 
derful to my ſelf, than what a certain Perſon of the cleareſt Reputa- 
tion, one that I well know, and famous for his Probity with a 
great many, related to me. For going one Morning very early thro? 
London. ſtreets, and lighting on a Purſe of Gold, left on the outer Bulk 
of a Shop by ſome e drunken Servant after he had been ſleep- 
ing, he kept it not preſently as a Prey to himſelf, though he might 
with Safety and Impunity have done it, but had it publickly cry'd, 
that the right Owner might enjoy it again: This Perſon, I ſay, of fo 
extraordinary an Integrity, and of a judgment as unqueſtionable as 
is his Veracity, told this to my ſelf, and many others, tor a moſt cer- 
tain Truth: That a Horſe which he left at home, met him, to his 
thinking, as he was returning thither, after ſome Days abſence, in a 
Ground ſome Miles diſtance from his own Houſe; and that he knew 
him to be his, bating that, as he came nearer, he ſeem'd to be over- 
caſt, or at leaſt tinctur'd up and down with a fiery and a ſhining hue 
or brightneſs: Which, when he much wonder'd at, he underſtood at 
his coming home, that his Horſe dy'd the very fame hour that this 
igneous ſort of Gelding appeared to him in his perfect ſhape. Whe- 
ther he that was of ſo firm a Probity as to take ſuch great Care that 
the Gold, which he found, ſhould be reſtored to the Owner, is likely 
to be a Perſon of ſo much Vanity, as to make ſuch a Lie out of no- 
thing, let any man judge: but, if it be no fiction, then what it im- 
ports let ſuch as are Philoſophers ſpend their Judgment. {1 
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1. That the Faculties of our Souls, and the nature of the immediate Inſtru- 
ment of them, the Spirits, do ſo nearly ſymbolize with thoſe of Dæmons, 
that it ſeems reaſonable; if God did not on purpoſe hinder-it, that they 
would not fail lo at out of this earthly Body, 2. Or if they would, 
his Power and Wiſdom could eaſily implant in their eſſence a double or 
triple Vital Congruity, to make all ſure. 3. A further Demonſtration 
of the preſent Truth from the Veracity of God. 4. An Anſwer to an Ob- 
jection againſt the foregoing Argument. 5. Another Demonſtration from 
his Juſtice. 6. An Anſwer to an Objection. 7. An Anſwer to another 
Objettion. 8. Another Argument from the Juſtice of God. 9. An Ob- 

jection anſwered. 10. As invincible Demonſtration of the Soul's Im- 

mortality from the Divine Goodneſs, ' II. A more particular enforcement 


of 
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ef that Argument, and who they are upon whom it will work leaſt, 12, That 
the Nobleſt and moſt Vertuous Spirit is the moſt aſſurable of the Souls 
.. Immortality. == 1 199. i 514 "Is 
1. DU finally to made all ſure, let us contemplate the Natur of 
| God, who is the Author and Maker of all things, according to 
whole Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power, all things were created, and are 
ever ordered, and; let us take ſpecial notice how many ſteps towards 
this Immortality we now treat of, are impreſſed upon the very nature 
of the Soul already; and then ſeriouſly: conſider, if it be poſſible that 
the Sovereign Deity ſhould ſtop there, and go no further, when there 
are fo great Reaſons, if we underſtand any thing, that He perſe& 
our expectations. For we have already clearly demonſtrated, That 
Chap. 2, 3, the Soul of Man is a Subſtance actually * ſeparable. from the Body; 
+ 5 and that all her Operations and Functions are immediately perform- 
ed, not by thoſe parts of the Body that are of an earthly and groſs 
conſiſtency, but by what is more Aerial or Xtherial, the Vital and 
* Chap. 8, 9.* Animal Spirits; which are very congenerous to the Vehicles of the 
Angels or Genii. Inſomuch that if the Divine power did but leave 
Nature to work of it ſelf, it might ſeem very ſtrange, conſidering 
8 thoſe Divine and Intellectual Faculties in us, (as conformable to the 
| Eſſences or Souls of Angels, as our Animal Spirits are to their Ve- 
| "hicles) if it would not be an immediate ſequel of this Privilege, that 
our Souls, once ſeparate from the Body, ſhould act and inform the 
| Air they are in with like facility that other Genii do, there being fo 
very little difference betwixt both their natures.' 7 
2. Or if one ſingle Plaſticł power, in a Subject ſo near a-kin to 
| theſe Aerial people, will not neceſſarily ſuffice for both ſtates, certainly 
x it muſt be a very little addition that will- help out: and how. eaſy is 
it for that Eternal Wiſdom to contrive a double or triple Vital Con- 
gruity, to wit, Aerial and Atherial, as well as Terreſtrial, in ſuch an 
Eſſence, whoſe Faculties and ER do ſo plainly . ſymbolize with 
thoſe purer Inhabirants of both the Ather and Air ?, W- 

3. But this is not all we have to ſay. For if there be one thing 
more precieus in- the Peity than another, we ſhall ha ue it all as a ſure 
and infallible pledge of this preſent Truth, That our Soals will not fal 
% prove Immortal. And for my own part, I know nothing more 
precious in the Godhead than his Veracity, Juſtice, and Goodneſs; and all 
theſe Three will aſſure us and ſecure us, that we ſhall ſuſtain no lots 
or damage by our departure out of theſe Earthly Bodies, in either 
Wife or Eſſence. For it were a very high reproach to that Attribute 
of God Which we call his Veracit), he ſo plainly and vnivertaliy pro- 
miſing to all the Nations of the World, Where there is any Religion at 
all, a happy ſtate aſter this life; if there ſhould in reality be no ſuch 
thing to be expected. For he does not only connive at the Er- 
ror, if it be one, by not declaring himſelf againſt it, (as any upright 
perſon would, if another ſhould take upon Him, in his preſence or 
hearing, to tell others that he intended to beſtow ſuclł and ſuch gifts 
and revenues upon them, when, there was no ſuch matter: ) bur he 
has, as a man may ſay, on ſet purpoſe indued men with extraordi- 
8 nary 
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nary parts and powers, to ſet this Opinion on foot in the Earth; all 
Prophets and Workers of Miracles that have appeared in the world, hav- 
ing one way or other aſſured to pres fl ſo weighty Truth. 


And the moſt Noble and Vertuous Spirits i Ages have been the 
moſt prone to believe it. And this not only out of a ſenſe of their 
own Intereſt ; but any one that ever had the happineſs to experience 
theſe things may obſerve, That the Clearneſs and Purity of temper 
that moſt conſiſts with the love and admiration of God and Vertue, 
and all thoſe divine Accompliſhments that even thoſe that never could 
attain to them, give their higheſt approbation of, I fay, that this 


more refined temper of Mind does of it ſelf beget a wonderful prone- 


neſs, if not a neceſſity, of preſuming of the Truth of this Opinion 
we plead for. And therefore if it be not true, God has laid a train 
in Nature, that the moſt Vertuous and Pious men ſhall be the moſt 
ſure to be deceived: Which is a contradiction to his Attribute of Ve- 
racity. 

=; Nor can the ſtrength of this Argument be evaded by replying, 
That God may deceive men for their good, as Parents do their Chil- 
dren; and therefore his Wiſdom may contrive ſuch a natural Error as 
this, to be ſerviceable for States and Polities, to keep the People in 
awe, and ſo render them more faithful and governable. I mult con- 
feſs, that there does reſult from this divine Truth ſuch an Vſ/efulneſs, 
by the by, for the better holding together of Commonweals : But 
to think that this is the main uſe thereof, and that there is nothing 
more in it than fo, is as Idiotical and Childiſh as to conclude, that, 
becauſe the Stars, thoſe vaſt ents, do ſome ſmall offices for us by 
Night, that therefore that is all the meaning of them, and that they 
ſerve for nothing elſe.” 

Beſides, there is no Father would tell a Lie to his Child, if he were 
furniſt*d with Truth as effectual for his purpoſe ; and if he told any 
thing really good, as well as deſirable to his Child, to induce him to 
Obedience, if it lay in his power, he would be ſure to perform his 
promiſe. Bur it is in the power of God to make good whatever he 
has propounded for reward; nor need he make uſe of any falſhood in 
this matter. Wherefore, it he do, he has leſs Veracity than an ordi- 
nary honeſt man; which is blaſphemous, and contradictious to the nature 
of the Deity. N N . 

5. Again upon point of Juſtice, God was engaged to contrive the 
Nature and Order of things fo, that the Souls of Men may live after 
death, and that they may fare according to their behaviour here up- 
on earth. For the Godhead, as the Philoſopher calls him, is N&π 
ieh, and does immutably and inevitably diſtribute Juſtice, both 
Reward and Puniſhment, in the world. But how difficult a thing it is 
to be good, and to live according to Vertue, the common practice and 
complaint of all men do confeſs with one conſent ; and that it is ex- 
ceeding hard to perſwade any one to do that violence to their own 
natures, as to endeavour after a due degree and right ſenſe of Ver. 
tue, (for Craft and Policy are eaſy enough, and other things there 
are that, ſet againſt the contrary Vices, look like Vertues, but are 
not :) But to perſwade to thoſe that truly are, is, I fay, 3 
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hard, if not impoſſible, without the inculcation of this grand concern. 
ment, the State of the Soul after Death, and the Reward that will then 
follow a Vertnous life. Of which hopes, if we be fruſtrated by the 
SouPs Mortality, we agWicirauded of our Reward, and God of the 
honour of Juſtice. 
6. Nor can the force of this Argument be enervated by either that 
high pretenſion of Stoiciſm, That Vertue to it ſelf is a ſufficient reward: 
or that the very hopes of this Immortality, it being accompanied with 
ſo much joy, tranquillity, and contentment, will countervail all the 
pain and trouble of either 1 or keeping cloſe to Vertue once 
acquired. For as for the rſt, it is one thing to talk high, and 
another thing to practiſe. And for my own part, I think in the main, 
that Fyicurus, who placed the chiefeſt good in Pleaſure, philoſophized 
more ſolidly than the paradoxical Srozcks. For queſtionleſs that is 
that which all men ought to drive at, if they had the true notion of 
it, and knew wherein to place it, or could arrive to the pureſt and 
molt warrantable Senſe of it. But there can be no Pleaſure, (without 
a perfect Miracle) while our Spirits are diſturbed and vitiated by ſor- 
did and contemptible Poverty, by Impriſonments, Sickneſſes, Tor- 
tures, ill Diet, and a number of ſuch Adverſities, that thoſe that are 
the moſt exactly Vertuous have been in all Ages molt liable to. 
Beſides, the Care and ſollicitude of perpetually ſtanding upon their 
guard, the ſtings of Calumny and Defamation, and a continual vex- 
ation to ſee the baſeneſs and vileneſs of mens tempers, and ugly ob- 
lique tranſactions of affairs in the world. Which inquietudes cannot 
be avoided by any other remedy but what is as ill as the diſeaſe, or 
worſe, (it being altogether incompetible to a true Heroical tenour of 
mind, ) I mean their Stoical Apathy; of which the beſt that can be ſaid 
is, that it is a kind of conſtant and fate piece of ſullenneſs, ſtating us 
only in the condition of thoſe that are ſaid to have neither won nor 
loſt: So poor a reward is perſecuted and diſtreſſed Vertue of it ſelf, 
without the hope of future Happineſs. | 
7. But to ſay, the Hope thereof without Enjoyment is a ſufficient 
compenſation, is like that mockery Plutarch records of Dionpſius to- 
wards a Fidler, whom he cauſed to play before him, promiſing him a 
reward; but when he demanded it of him for his pains, deny'd it 
him, or rather faid, that it was paid already, putting him off with 
this jeſt, Oo Al £7 ppares ad ay, Toafroy Ly cupss ri, 1, Ee. So long as you 
pleaſed me with playing, ſo long you rejoiced yoar ſelf, hoping after the fe- 
ward; ſo that you are ſufficiently paid already. Which piece of injurious 
mirth may be paſſable in a ludicrous matter, and from a Tyrant, 
where height of Fortune makes proud and forgetiul Mortality con- 


temn their inferiours: But in a thing of this nature, that concerns 


not only this tranſient life, but the ſempiternal duration of the Soul, 
Injuſtice there is unſpeakably grievous ; and ſo much the more hari 
and uncomely, if we conſider that it is {ſuppoſed to be committed, 


not by a frail earthly Potentate, (the height of whole honours may 


make him regardleſs of ſmaller affairs and meaner perſons,) but by the 
God of Heaven, who can with the like caſe attend all things as he 
can any one thing; and who is perfectly and immutably jutt, not do- 
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ing nor: omitting any thing by changeable humours, as it happens in 
vain Mew but ever acting according to the tranſeendent Rxcellency 
and Halineſs of his ꝰ]Ü n Nature. 
8. Neither is. Divine Juſtice: engaged only to reward, but alſo to 
puniſii; which cannot be, unless the Souls of men ſubſiſt aſter Death; 
For there are queſtionleſs many thouſands that have committed moſt 
enormous Villanies, «perſecuted the Good, taking away their poſſeſſi- 
ons, liberties, or lives, adding ſometimes moſt barbarous tortures and 
reproachful abuſes; and in all this highly gratified their covetouſneſs, 
ambition, and revenge; nay, it may be the beſtial ferocity of their 
own ſpirits, that have pleas'd themſelves exceedingly to bring the tru- 
ly religious into diſgrace, and have laughed at all vertuous actions 
as the fruits of Ignorance and Folly ; and yet for all this have dy'd 
in peace on their beds, after their Lives have been as thick ſer with all 
ſenſual enjoyments of Honour, Riches; and Pleaſure, as their Story is 
with Frauds, Rapines, Murders, Sacrileges, and whatever crimes the 
impious boldneſs of lawlefs perſons will venture own. 

9. Such things as theſe happen proportionably through all the ranks 


and orders of men. Nor is it ſufficient to reply, that their own Con- 


ſciences, as ſo many Furies, do laſn them and ſcorch them in this 


life: For we ſpeak of inveterate and ſucceſsful wickedneſs, where that 


Principle is utterly laid aſleep; or, if it at any time wake and cry, 
the noiſe of the affairs of the world, and hurry. of buſineſs, and conti- 
nual viſits of friends and flatterers, falſe inſtructions of covetous 
Prieſts, or mercenary Philoſophers, (who, for gain, will impudently 
corrupt and peryert both the Light of Nature and Senſe of Religion,) 
the ſound and clatter of theſe, I ſay, will ſo poſſeſs the ear of the 
proſperouſly wicked, that the voice of Conſcience can be no more 
heard in this continual tumult, than the vagient Cries of the Infant Ja- 
piter amidſt the rude ſhuffles and dancings of the Crerick Corybantes, 
and the tinckling and claſhing of their brazen Targets. And there-' 
fore if there be no Life — the worſt of men have the great- 
eſt ſhare of happineſs, their paſſions and affections being ſo continually 


gratified, and that to the height, in thoſe things that are ſo agree- 


able, and, rightly circumſtantiated, allowable to humane Nature: 
ſuch as are the ſweet reflexion on the ſucceſs of our political manage- 
ment of the affairs of the World ; the general tribute of Honour and 


reſpect for our Policy and Wit, and that ample teſtimony thereof, 


our acquiſitions of Power or Riches ; that great ſatisfaction of foiling 
and bearing down our Enemies, and obliging and making ſure our 
more ſerviceable Friends; to which finally you may add all the variet 
of Mirth and Paſtime that fleſh and blood can entertain it ſelf with, 
from either Muſick, Wine, or Women. £4 So 5 
10. Thirdly and laſtly, The Mortality of the Soul is not only in- 
conſiſtent with the Veracity and Juſtice of God, but alſo with his Good- 
ne, the moſt ſoveraign and ſacred Attribute in the Deity, and whish 
alone is enough to demonſtrate, That the Soul of Man cannot periſh in 
Death, For ſuppoſe that God had made no promiſe to us, either by 
any extraordinary Prophet, or by the ſuggeſtion of our on natural 
Faculties, that we ſhall be Immortal; and that there was neither 
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Merit / nor Demerim in this life}: ſo that ill plea from either the Divine 
Veracmy or Jaſtice vrere quite cou off; his Goodwefſulone (eſpecially if 
we conſider how capable the Soul is of after-ſubfiftence) is a ſufficient 
aſſurance that we {hall not ful ro live aſter Death. For how can 
that org Guoaeff, afhiſted by an Omnipotent Knowledge, fail to 
contrive it ſo; it. being fo infinitely more conformable to His Tran- 
ſcendent Bounty t ordain chus than orherwiſe? that is to ſay, ſo 
Won as he createck the World, ro make it ſo compleat, as at once to 
bring into Being not only all Cr porcal Subſtance, (according as all men 
confeſs he did) hut alfo all Subſtances Immaterial or Incorporeal, and as 
many of them as can partake of Life, and of enjoyment of themſelves 
and the Univerſe, to ſet them upon living and working in all places 
and Elements that their Nature is able to operate in; and therefore 
amongſt other Beings of the Intellectual Order, to ordain that the 
Souls of men, alſo, wherever they were, or ever ſhould be, eſpecially 
if it Were not long of themſelves, ſhould have a power of Life and 
Motion, and that no other Nenidſis. ſhould: follow them than what they 
themſelves lay the: trains. of; nor this to utter annihilation, but b 
way of chaſtiſement ov puniſhment : and that they being of ſo mul- 
tifarious à nature, as to have ſuch Faculties as are nearly a-kin to 
| Brutes, as, well as: fuch as have: ſo cloſe an affinity with thoſe of the 
| Aereal Genii and Celeſtial Angels, their Viral Congruity ſhould be as 
$ multifariaus, and:themſelves: made capable of a living Union with ei- 
| ther Cele/tial, Aerial, or Terreſtrial Vehicles; and that the leaving of 
one ſhould: be but the taking up of another, fo long as the Elements 
1 continue in their natural temper, and as ſbon as the Laws of Genera- 
| tion will permit. To Ly . 
11. Theſe, and a long ſeries of other things conſonant to theſe, re- 
preſent themſelves to their view: that have the favour of beholding the 
more hidden treaſures of the Divine Benignity. But they being more 
than the preſent occaſion requires, I ſhall content my ſelf with what 
preciſely touches the matter in hand, which is, That the Soul of man 
being capable to act after this Life in an Aereal Vehicle, as well as here 
in an Earthly; and it being better that ſhe do live and act, than that 
ſhe be idle and filent in death; and it depending merely upon the 
Will of God, whether ſhe ſhall or no; He ordering the natures of 
things infallibly according to what is beſt, muſt of neceſſity ordain 
that the Souls of men live and act after death. This is an unavoid- 
able Deduction of Reaſon to thoſe that acknowledge the Being of 
| God, and rightly reliſh that tranſcendent Attribute in- the Divine Na- 
= ture. For thoſe that have a true ſenſe thereof, can as hardly deny 
this Concluſion, as. the Exiſtence of the Deity. Nor can they ever 
be perſwaded, that He who is ſo 2 Good in himſelf, and to 
whom they have ſo long adhered in faithful obedience and amorous 
devotion, has made them of ſuch a nature, that when they hope molt 
to enjoy him, they ſhall not be able to enjoy him at all, nor any 
thing elſe; as not being in a capacity to act but in an Earthly Body. 
But to thoſe that be of a mere animal temper, that reliſh no love but 
3 that of themſelves, and their owa intereſt, nor care for any bur thoſe 
that are ſerviceable to them, and make for their profit, thei! being 
a prone 
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prone to judge of God according to the vileneſs of their own Spirit, 
will eaſily conceit, that God's care of us, and tenderneſs over us, is 
only proportionable to the fruit he reaps by us; which is juſt none at 
al. 
12. And therefore this Argument eſpecially, and alſo the Two for- 
mer, though they be undeniable Demonſtrations in themſelves, yet 
they requiring a due reſentment of Morality, that is, of Veracity, Fu- 
ice, and Goodneff, in him that is to be perſwaded by them; it will 
ſollow, that thoſe whoſe Minds are moſt blinded and debaſed by 
Vice, will feel leaſt the force of them; and the NVobleſt and moſt 
Generous Spirit will be the moſt firmly aſſured of the Immortality of the 
Soal. | 
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BOOK III. 


Boox III. 
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C H AP. I. 


1. Why the Author treats of the ſlate of the Soul after Death, and in what 
Method. 2. Arguments to prove that the Soul is ever united vitally with 
ſome Matter or other. 3. Further Reaſons to evince the ſame, 4. That 
the Soul is capable of an Aiery and Ethereal Body, as well as a Ter- 
reſtrial. 5. That ſhe ordinarily paſſes out of an Earthly into an Aereal 
Vehicle firſt. 6. That in her Alery Vehicles ſhe is capable of Senſe, Plea- 
ſure, and Pain. 7. That the main power of the Soul over her Aereal 
Vehicle is the direction of Motion in the particles thereof. 8. That ſhe 
may alſo add or diminiſh Motion in her Æthereal. 9. How the purity 
of the Vehicles confers to the quickneſs of Senſe and Knowledge. 10. Of 
the Souls power of changing the temper of her Aerial Vehicle; 11. As alſo 
the ſhape thereof. 12, The plainneſs of the laſt Axiome. ; 


„ME have, I hope, with undeniable evidence 
demonſtrated the Immortality of the Soul 
to ſuch as neither by their ſlowneſs of 
parts, nor any prejudice of Immorality, 
are made incompetent Judges of the 
truth of Demonſtrations of this kind: 
ſo that I have already perfected my 
main Deſign. But my own Curioſity, 
and the deſire of gratifying others who 
love to entertain themſelves with Spe- 
culations of this nature, do call me out 
ſomething further; ifthe very Dignity of the preſent Matter I am upon 
doth not juſtly require me, as will be beſt ſeen after the finiſhing 
thereof: which is concerning the State of the Soul after Death. Where- 
in, 


— 


Cru ae. J. 
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in, though I may not. haply be able to fix my foot, ſo firmly as in 
the foregoing part of this Treatiſe, yet I will; aſſert nothing but what 
ſhall be reaſonable, though not demonſtrable, and far preponderating 
whatever: ſhall be alledged to the contrary, and in ſuch clear Or- 
der and Method, that if what I write be not worthy to convince; 
it ſhall not be able to deceive or entangle by perplexedneſs and ob- 
feufity ; and:therefore:T ſhall offer to view at once the main Prin- 
eiples upon which I ſhall build the reſidue of my Diſcourſe. 


The Soul, ſeparate from this Terreſtrial Body, is not releaſed from all Vi- 
OT Er tal Union with Matter. oy 


diſſents, eſpecially concerning the moſt divine Souls, as if they 
at: laſt were perfectly, unbared of all Matter, and had no union be 
any thing but God himſelf: which I look upon as a fancy proceeding, 

from the ſame inequality of temper, that made him N that the 


Tu IS is the general Opinion of the Platoniſts. | Plotinus indeed 


moſt degenerate Souls did at laſt ſleep in the bodies of Trees, and 


grew up merely into Plantal life. Such fictions as theſe of fanciful 
men have much depraved the ancient Cabbala, and ſacred Doctrine 
vhich the Platoniſts themſelves do profeſs to be S,], a holy Tra- 
dition received from the mouth of God or Angels. But however Plo- 


tinm himſelf doth not deny, but till the Soul arrive to ſuch an ex- 


ceeding height of purification, that ſhe acts in either an Hery or Ce- 
But that ſhe is never releaſed ſo: perfectly from all Matter, how 
pure ſoever and tenuious, her condition of operating here in this life 
is à greater preſumption than can be fetch'd from any . elſe, 
that ſhe ever is. For we find plainly, that her moſt ſubtile an 

Intellectual operations depend upon the fitneſs of remper in the Spirits, 
and that it is the fineneſs and purity of them, that invites and enables 
her to love and look after Divine and Intellectual Objects: Which kind 
of Motions if ſhe could exert immediately by her own proper power 
and eſſence, what ſhould hinder her but that, having a will, ſhe 
| ſhould bring it to effect? which yet we find ſhe cannot, if the Spirits 
be indiſpoſed. But, as I ſaid, the Soul cannot be hindered by the un- 
due temper of the Spirits in theſe Acts, if they be of that nature that 
they belong to the bare eſſence of the Soul quite preſcinded from 
all Union with Matter. For then as to theſe Ads, it is all one where 
the Soul is, that is, in what Matter ſhe is, (and ſhe muſt be in ſome, 
becauſe the Univerſe is every where thick- et with Matter) whether 
ſhe be raiſed into the pureſt regions of the Air, or plunged down in- 
to the fouleſt Receptacles of Earth or Water; for her Intellectual act- 
ings would be alike in both; * this Conjunction in all likelihood en- 
gaging only the Plaſtick and Senſitive powers of the Soul, even when 


the is vitally united with Matter. What then is there imaginable in 


the Body that can hinder her in her nobler operations? 
Wherefore it is plain that the nature of the Soul is ſuch, as that ſhe 
cannot act but in dependance on Matter, and that her Operations are 
ad "GCE 3 2 ſome 
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Book. ch. 14. 
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ſome way or other always modified thereby. And therefore if the 
Soul act at all after death, (which we have demonſtrated the does) 
it is evident that ſhe is not releaſed from all vita! union with all kind 
of Matter whatſoever: Which is net only the Opinion of the Platoniſts, 
but of Ariſtotle alſo, as may be 'edſtly gatheted out of what we have 
above- cited out of him. de | 
3. Beſides, it ſeems a very wild leap in nature, that the Soul of 
Man, from being ſo deeply and muddily immerſed into Matter as 
to keep company with Beaſts, by. vital union with groſs fleſh and 


. 


bones, ſhould ſo on a ſudden be changed, that ſhe ſhould not adhere 


to any Matter whatſoever, but aſcend into an 4247»; competible hap- 
ly to none but God himſelf; unleſs there be, ſuch Creatures as 115 
Platoniſts call Nies, or pure Intelleefs, This muſt ſeem to any indifferent 
man very harſh and incongruous, eſpecially if we conſider what noble 
Beings there are on this fide the Nit or Nl, that all the Philoſophers, 


that ever treated of them, acknowledge to be vitally united with ei- 


ther Aereal or Fthereal Vehicles. For of this condition are all the 
ai of AM. be node ono To eee gm: 


* 


It is ſufficient therefore that the Soul never exceed the immateria- 


lity of thoſe Orders of Beings; the lower ſort 'whereof that they are 
vitally united to Vehicles of Air, their ignotance in nature ſeems ma- 
nifeftly to bewray. For it had been an eaſy thing, and more for 
their credit, to have informed their followers better in the Myſteries 
of Nature; but that themſelves were ignorant of theſe things, which 
they could not but know, if they were not thus bound to their Avery 
bodies. For then they were not engaged to move with the whole 


_ courſe of the Air, but keeping themſelves ſteddy, as being diſunited 


from all Matter, * they might in a moment have perceived both the 
diurnal and annual motion of the Earth, and ſo have faved the Credit 
of their followers, by communicating this Theory to them; the want 
of the knowledge whereof ſpoils their repute with them that under- 


ſtand the Syſtem of the world better than themſelves, for all they 


boaft of their Philoſophy, fo as if it were the Dictate of the higheſt 
Angels. rt oaths ms,” | 


AXIOM BE XXVII. 


Tiers ts a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely, Ethereal, Aereal, 


| - Book 2. ch. 


14. ſect. 1. 


and Terreſtrial. | 


+] HAT this is the common Opinion of the Platoniſts, I have * a- 
bove intimated. That this Opinion is alſo true in it felt, ap- 
pears from the foregoing Axiome. Of the Terreſtrial Congruity there 
can be no doubt ; and as little can there be but that at leaſt one of the 


other two is to be granted, elſe the Soul would be releaſed from all 


vital union with Matter after Death. Wherefore {he has a Vital aptitude 
at leaſt to unite with Air: But Air is a common Receptacle of bad 
and good Spirits, (as the Earth is of all forts of men and beaſts) nay 
indeed rather of thoſe that are in ſome fort or other bad, than of 
good, as it is upon Earth. But the Soul of Man is capable of very 
high refinements, even to a condition purely Angelical. W hence Reaſon 

| will 


— 
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will judge it fit. and all Antiquity has vpted it, That the Souls bf 
men arri vet to ſuch a due pitch of purification muſt at laſt obtain 
Celeſtial Vehicles. £413 12143 Je bas Mort! > a9t 6 9ff 85 
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2 IS Truth, beſides that at firſt ſight it cannot but ſeem very 
rea ſonable, according to that kn Aphoriſm, Natura non Fa- 
cit ſaltum; ſo if it be further examined, the ſolidity thereof will more 
fully appear. For conſidering how ſmall. degrees 0 purification the 
Souls of almoſt all men get in this life, even theirs ho paſs;yulgarly 
for honeſt and good men ; it will plainly follow, that very Ak arrive 
to their /£hereat Vehicle immediately, upon, quitting their Terreſtrial 
Body; that being a privilege that has appertained to none but very 
Noble and Herojcal Spirits indeed, of which, Hiftory records but very 
| few. But that there may be degrees of . purity and excellency in the 
Aereal Bodies, is à thing that is not to be denied, 1Þ that a juſt Newe 
ſe will find out every one afterdeath,,,,, 1", 
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The Sonl, in her Aereal Vehicle, is | capable of | Senſe properly (oc 
40 9 conſequemly of Platte ard Pains Mo 2 
OJ) J{3*:1 . 64141440] .-J*1-RON- ft: nee | n 1 

6. IS plainly appears from the ah and 28 Axiomes. For there 

85 1 of the reſulting of Senſe from Vital Union of the 

Soul with any Body whatſoever : and we may remember that the im- 

mediate Inſtrument of Sexfe, even in this Earthly Body, are the Spirits: 

ſo that there can be no doubt of this Truth. And Pleaſure and Pain 
being the proper modifications of 1. and there being no Body 
but what is paſſible, it is evident that theſe Vehicles of Air are ſubje 

to Pain as well as Pleaſure, iii this Region where ill things are to be 
met with as well as good. 


AX IOM E XXXI. 


The Soul can neither impart, nor take away from the Matter of her Vehicle 
of Air any conſiderable degree of Motion, but yet can direct the particles 
moved which way ſhe pleaſes by the Imperium of her Will. 


i dhe reaſonableneſs of this Axiome may be evinced partly out 
L of the former; for conſidering the bruſhineſs an anguloſity 
of the parts of the Air, a more than ordinary Motion or compreſlive 
Reſt may very well prove painful to the Soul, and dis-harmonious to 
her touch: and partly from what we may obſerve in our own 
Spirits in this Body, which we can only direct, not give Motion to, 


f. 
o 


nor diminiſh their Motion by our Imagination or Will, (for no man 
can imagine himſelf into Heat or Cold, the ſure conſequences of ex- 
traordinary Motion and Reſt, by willing his Spirits to move faſter or 

| 5 {lower : 
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lower but he may direct them into the Organs: of ſpontaneous \ 

tion, band ſo — the groſſer parts of the! Body, by n ds 
ction he may ſpend — and heat theſe parts in the expence of 
them; and this is all we can do:) and partly from that Divine Pro- 
vidence that made all things, and meaſures out the Powers and Fa. 
culties df his Creatures according to his "own Wiſdom and "Counſel 
'and therefore has bound that ſtate of the Soul to ſtreighter conditions 
that are competible to the bad as well as to the gooc. 
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"HE reaſon hereof is, becauſe the particles of her /Athereal Ve. 

I ile conſiſt partly of ſmooth Tpherical Figures, and partly of 

tenuous Matter, ſo exceeding liquid that it will, without any vio- 
lence, comply to any, thing: whenas the Air, as may be obſerved in 
Wind-Guns, has parts ſo ſtabborn and ſo ſtiff, that after they have 
been compreſſed to ſuch a certain degree, that the barrel of the Piece 
grown hot again, they have not loſt their ſhapes nor virtue; but 
like a ſpring of Steel, liberty being given, they return to their natu- 
ral poſture. with that violence, that they diſcharge a Bullet with e- 
qual force that Gun-powder does. Beſides, that zhe Goodrefi of that 

| Deity, on whom all Beings depend, may be —y thought to have 

_ privileged the Athereal Congratty of Life (which awakes only in per- 
fectly-obedient Souls, ſuch as may be truſted. as throughly faithful to 
his Empire) with a'larger power than the other, there being no in- 

competibleneſs in the Subject. For it is as eaſy a thing to conceive, 
that God may endow a Soul with a power of moving or reſting 

Matter, as of determining the motions: thereof. 
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The purer the Vehicle is, the more quick and perfect are the Perceptive 
* . Faculties of the Soul. 
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9. HE truth of this we may in a manner experience in this liſe, 
3 where we find, that the quickneſs of Hearing, Seeing, Taſt- 
ing; Smelling, the nimbleneſs of Reminiſcency, Reaſon, and all other 
Perceptive Faculties, are advanced or abated by the clearneſs, or ſoul- 
neſs and dulneſs of the Spirits of our Body; and that Oblivion and 
Sottiſhneſs ariſe from their thickneſs and earthineſs, or wateriſhnels, 
or whatſoever other groſs conſiſtency of them: which diſtemper re- 
moved, and the Body being repleniſh'd with good Spirits in ſufficient 
plenty and purity, the Mind recovers her activity again, remembers 
what ſhe had forgot, and underſtands what ſhe was before uncapable 
of, ſees and hears at a greater diſtance ; and fo of the relt. | 


AXIOME 
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AXIOME XXXIV. 


The Soul has 4 marvellous power of not only changing the temper of her 
; Aiery, Vehicle, but alſo of the external ſhape thereof. 


10. THE truth of the firſt part of this Axiome appears from daily 
4 experience; for we may frequently obſerve how ſtrangely 
the Paſſions of the Mind will work upon our Spirits in this ſtate ; how 
Wrath, and Grief, and Envy will alter the Body, to ſay nothing of 
other Affections. And afſuredly the finer the Body is, the more mu- 
table it is upon this account: ſo that the Paſſiozs of the Mind muſt 
needs have a very great influence upon the Soul's Aereal Vehicle; 
which, though they cannot change into any thing but Air, yet they 
may change this Air into qualifications as vaſtly different as Vertue is 
from Vice, Sickwef from Health, Pain from Pleaſure, Light from Dark- 
_ neſs, and the ſtink of a Gaol from the Aromatick odours of a Houriſhing 
Para; LIEU 

11. The truth of the latter part is demonſtrable from the latter part 
of the 31 Axiome. For ſuppoſing a power in the Soul of directin 
the motions of the particles of her fluid Vehicle, it muſt needs follow, 
that ſhe will alſo have a power of ſhaping it in ſome meaſure, ac- 
cording to her own Will and Fancy. To which you may add, as no 
contemptible pledge of this Truth, what is done in that kind by 
our Will and Fancy in this life: as, only becauſe I will and fancy the 
moving of my Mouth, Foot, or Fingers; I can move them, provided 
I have but Spirits to direct into this motion ; and the whole Vehicte 
of the Soul is in a manner nothing elſe but Spirits. The Signatures 
alſo of the Feztws in the Womb by the Deſire and Imagination of the 
Mother, is very ſerviceable for the evincing of this Truth: but I ſhall 
ſpeak of it more fully in its place. 12 I 


AXIOM E XXXV. 


It is rational to think, that as. ſome Faculties are laid aſleep in Death, or 47. 
ter Death, ſo others may awake that are more ſuttable for that ſtate. 


12. HE truth of this Axiome appears from hence, That our 
Souls come not by chance, but are made by an All-wiſe 
God, who, foreſeeing all their ſtates, has fitted the Excitation or Con- 
ſopition of Powers and Faculties ſuitably to the preſent condition they 
are to be in. 0 | x 1 4 1 
F ener 5 Oy 
| Whether the Vital Congruity of the Soul expire, as whoſe period being quite 
unwound, of that of the Matter be defaced by any eſſential Diſ-harmony, 
Vital Union immediately ceaſes 107% JV oyods 13. 
13. T HIS lf Axiome is plain enough of it ſelf at firſt ſight, and 
the uſefulneſs thereof may be glanced, at in its due place. 
Theſe are the main Truths I ſhall recur, to, or at leaſt ſup ole, in 
my ſollowing Diſquiſitions: others will be more ſeaſonably eliver'd 
in the contnuetion of our Diſcourſe. I dre oat, 
=; 2 NOTES 
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T HIS Conjunction, in all likelthood, re gin only the Plaſtick and Sen- 
1 ſitive Powers of the Soul, &c. Truly, it the Soul can act, though 
devoid of all Body, it is highly likely, that the intellectual Part © it 
would be free in its Operations, though in a ſtate of Union with an 

Body whatever: becauſe it ſeems as if the Soul can, by its Plaſtick 
only, be united to a Body : for if it were united by Underſtanding and 
Will, we might at pleaſure be able to diſſolve the Union. But ſince 
our intellectual Operations are clogg'd or hinder'd, according to the 
Quality of the Body, it is but ſuitable to conceive, that they depend 
ſome Wa on the Plaſtick : whoſe own good ſtate alſo depends on the 
Nature of its Vehicle; and that the Soul, unleſs in a ſtate of Silence, 


1s never deſtitute of a Body. 


Set. 3. They might in a Moment have perceived the diurnal and Annual 
Motion of the Earth, &c. Surely in a very little time, they would not 
only find themſelves in a new or different Horizon from the ſwift + 
diurnal Motion of the Earth, but to be wholly alſo out of the Com- 


paſs of the Atmoſphere from the Az»ual Motion of it, almoſt three 


times ſwifter than the ſormer. 


— th. : —_ 
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1. Of the Dimenſions of the Soul conſidered barely in her ſelf, 2. Of the 
Figure of the Soul's Dimenſions. 3. Of the . of her Eſ- 
ſence. 4. That there is an Heterogeneity in her Plaſtick part aiſtinct 
from the Perceptive. 5. Of the acting of this Plaſtick part in hey 
| framing of the Vehicle. 6. The excellency of Des- Cartes his Philoſophy, 
7. That the Vehicles of Ghoſts have as much of ſolid corporeal Sub- 
ſtance in them as the Bodies of Men. 8. The folly of the contrary Opi- 
nion evinced. g. The advantage of the Soul, for matter of Bod), in the 
other ſlate, above this. e 


1. THAT we may now have a more clear and determinate ap- 

prehenſion of the nature and condition of the Soul out of the Body, 
let us firſt conſider her a while, what ſhe is in her own Eſſence, 
without any reference to any Body at all, and we ſhall find her 4 Sub- 


ſtance extended and indiſcerpible, as may be eaſily gathered out of what 


we have above written. And it is a ſeaſonable Contemplation here, 
(where we conſider the Soul as having left this Terreſtrial Body) that 
he hath as ample, if not more ample, Dimenſions of her own, than 
are Viſible in the Body ſhe has left. Which I think worth taking 
notice of, that it may ſtop the mouths of them that, not without rea- 
ſon, laugh at thoſe unconceivable and ridiculous fancies of the Schools; 


that firſt raſhly take away all Extenſion from Spirits, whether Souls 
2 e 2 7 44 


CHAP. II. The Immortality of the Soul. 1 


or Ancels, and then diſpute how many of them booted and ſpurt'd 
may dance on a needle's point at once. Focferies much derogato 

to the Truth, and that pinch our Perception into ſuch an into ab 
ſtreightneſs and evanidneſs, that we cannot imagine any thing of 61 

own Being; and, if we do, are prone to fall into Deſpair, or contempt 
of our ſelves, by fancying our felves ſuch inconfiderable Motes of che 
Sun. 4 * n 5 
2. But as it is very manifeft that the Soat has Dimenſſuns, and yet 
not infinite, and therefore that ſhe is neceſſarity bounded in ſome Fi- 
gure or other; ſo it is very uncertain whether there be any peculiar 
Firure natural to her, anſwerable to animal ſhape, or whether ſhe be 
of her ſelf of either a Round or Oval figure, But does change her ſhape 
according as occafion requires. It is not material to define any thing 


in this Queſtion more than thus: That when the Soul acts in Terreſtrial 


Matter, her Plaftick part is determined to the Organization of the Ba- 
dy into humane form; and in the Aereal or Athereal, that fhe is nei- 
ther more nor leſs determined to any ſhape than the Genii or Angels; 
and that, if their Vehicles are more naturally guided into one ape 
than another, that hers is in the fame condition; fo that in her viſible 
Vehicle * ſhe will bear the ordinary form of Angeli, ſuch a countenance, 
ofen W ß | 
3. That which is more material, I think is more eaſy to be defin? 


and that is, whether the Soul be one Homogeneal Subſtance, or whethet Book 2.chap. 
it be in ſome manner Heterogeneal. That the latter is in ſome mea- 11. ſedt. 10, 
ſure true, it is manifeſt from what we have elfewhere written, names. 11. 


ly, That the Perceptive faculty reaches not throughout the whole Soul, 
but is confined ''to a certain part, which we called the Centre, or Eye 
of the Soul, as alſo her Perceptive part; but all the reſt Plaſtick. But 
here ariſes a further Scruple, whether there be not an Fererogeneity in 
the very Plaſtick part alſo of the Soul. The Ariſtoteleans ſeetry to be 
confident there is not, and do affirm, that if there were an Eye in the 
Toe, the Toe would fee as well as the Head. Of which I very much 
doubt: For hence it would follow, that ſome Creatures would have 
a glimmering Light all over, they being in a manner all over tran- 


ſparent, and ſome thin and clear Complexions might haply have the 
f their Fingers, which 


perception of Light betwixt the lower parts o 
are in ſome good meaſure pellucid : and therefore Life and Spirits 


four 


were to /ee there as well as to feel. eee TE 

4. Wherefore it ſeems more rational to admit an Heterogeneity itt 
the Plaſtick part of the Soul alſo, and to enn yt that every re- 
moval from the Seat of Common Senſe, that is to ay, every Circle 


that ſurrounds the Centre f the Soul, has not the ſame bounds of pow- 
er, neither for number nor extent. But that as concerning the for- 
mer, there is a gradual falling off from the firſt excellency, which. is 
the Perceptive part of the Soul; the cloſeſt Circle to which is that 
part of the Plaſtick that is able to convey Objects of Sight, as well as 
of Touch: and Hearing, and what other Senſes elſe there may be in the 

| . Soul. 


being continued from thence to the Conarion, as they are, or to the 
th Ventricle of the Brain, it would follow, that the Soul would 
have a perception of ſome glimmerings of Light from rhence, which 
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it may put forth o h ſtrokes 
Convenient and becoming the Angelical Nature. L | 
But, according to this Hyporheſis, haply all Objects of Senſe * will 


"Touch : for Touch ſpreads through all. But in its exteriour reg: 
which ny 8: the greateſt, it tranſmits the Arenen 
Perceptions of no Objects but thoſe that are TaZile ; but to others it 
only as dead Medio, as the Circle of; Hearing is but as a dead 
edium to, the.Obje, ts of Sight. So that iſ we would pleaſe our Ima. 
gination with Ficinws, in fancying the Soul as a Star, we ſhall do ir 
more Fersen if we look upon her in her Circles, as having an Halo 
about her: For the Soul to our Reaſon is no more Homogeneal than 
that Spectacle is to our Sight. * 
5. But if we look upon the Soul as ever propending to ſome per- 
ſonal ſhape, the direction of the Plaſtick rays muſt then tend to à 
kind of Organization, fo far as is conducent to the ſtate the Soul is 
in, whether in an Aiery or Athereal Vehicle. For that the Plaſtick 
omits or changes, as ſhe is drawn forth by the nature of the Matter 
ſhe acts upon, is diſcoverable in her Organization of our Bodies here. 
For in all likelihood the Soul in her ſelf is as much of one ſex as ano- 
ther; which makes her ſometimes ſign the Matter with both, but that 
very ſeldom : and therefore it is manifeſt that ſhe omits one part of 
her Plaſtick power, and makes uſe. of the other in all efformations of 
_E_VRER. u TT nei ks W 
Whence it is eaſy to conclude, that ſuppoſing her Plaſtict power 
naturally work the N or Aereal Vehicle into any animal ſhape, 
nly ſuch ſtrokes of the efformative virtue as are 


— — 
Soul, The next Circle is Hearing without Seeizg, though not without 


not arrive to the Centre of the Soul from every part of the Horizon; 
no, not though this Organization were not natural, but merely arbi- 
trarious. But be the Soul conceived either bound up thus into animal 
form, or ſpread looſe into any careleſs round 1hape, according as her 
rays ſhall diſplay themſelves in her Vehicle of Air or Ather, yet the 
ſeat of fight will be duly reſtrained, which is a conſideration of no con- 
temptible conſequence. vg 5 
6. This in general may ſuffice concerning the very Nature of the 
Soul it ſelf, her Extenſion and Heterogeneity. I ſhall only add to this 
one Obſervable concerning her Azery and Athereal Vehicle, and then 1 


ſhall deſcend to more particular diſquiſitions. Raſh fancies and falſe 


deductions from ' miſunderſtood Experiments have made ſome very 
confident, that there is a Vacuum in Nature, and that every Body by 
how much more light it is, ſo much leſs Subſtance it has in it {clt. 
A thing very fond and irrational, at firſt fight, to ſuch as are but in- 
differently well verſed in the incomparable Philoſophy of Renatus Des- 
Cartes, whoſe dexterous wit and through inſight into the nature and 
laws of Matter, has ſo perfected the Reaſons of thoſe Phenomena that 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, and others have puzzled themſelves 
about, that there ſeems nothing now wanting as concerning that way 
of philoſophizing, but patience and an unprejudiced judgment to pe- 
ruſe what he has writ. 8 : 

7. According therefore to his Philoſophy and the Truth, there is 


ever as much Matter or Body in one conſiſtency as another; as o 
| = „ example, 


ho 
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example, there is as much Matter in a Cup of Air as in the fame Cup 
filled with Water, and as much in this Cup of Water as if it were 
filled with Lead or Quick: ſilver. Which I take notice of here, that I 
may free the Imagination of men from that ordinary and idiotick miſ- 
apprehenſion which they entertain of Spirits that appear, as if they 
were as evanid and devoid of Subſtance as the very Shadows of our 
Bodies caſt againſt a Wall, or our Images reflected from a River or 
Looking-glaſs ; and therefore from this error have given them names 
accordingly, calling the Ghoſts of men that preſent themſelves to 
them, Fi and Umbre, Images and Shades. The which, the more 


viſible they are, they think them the more ſubſtantial ; fancying that 


the Air is ſo condenſed, that there is not only more of it, but alſo 
that ſimply there is more Matter or Subſtance, when it appears thus 
viſible, than there was in the ſame ſpace before. And therefore they 
muſt needs conceit, that Death reduces us to a pitiful thin pittance of 
Being, that our Subſtance is in a manner loſt, and nothing but a te- 
nuious reek remains ; no more 1n proportion to us, than what a 
ſweating horſe leaves behind him as he gallops by in a froſty morn- 
ing. Which certainly muſt be a very lamentable conſideration to ſuch 
as love this thick and plump Body they bear about with them, and 
are pleaſed to conſider, how many pounds they outweighed their 
Neighbour the laſt time they were put in the balance together. 

8. But if a kind of dubious Tranſparency will demonſtrate the defi- 
ciency of Corporeal Subſtance, a Pillar of Cryſtal will have leſs there- 
of than one of Tobacco-ſmoak ; which though it may be ſo doubtful and 
evanid an Object to the Eye, if we try it by the Hand, it will prove 
exceeding ſolid : as alſo theſe Ghoſts that are ſaid to appear in this 
manner have proved to them that have touched them, or have been 
touched by them. For it is a thing ridiculous and unworthy of a 
Philoſopher, to judge the meaſure of corporeal Matter by what it ſeems 
to our {#2ht ; for ſo Air would be nothing at all: or what it is to our 
banding or weighing of it; * for ſo indeed a Cup of Quick-filver 


would ſeem to have infinitely more Matter in it than one filld with 


Air only, and a veſſel of Water leſs when it is plunged under the 
water 1n the River, than when it is carried in the Air, But wears 
to remember, that let Matter be of what conſiſtency it will, as thin 


and pure as the flame of a candle, there is not leſs of corporeal Sub- 


ſlance therein than there is in the ſame dimenſions of Silver, Lead, or 


9. So that we need not bemoan the ſhrivelled condition of the 
deceaſed, as if they were ſtript almoſt of all Subſtance corporeal, and 


were too thinly clad to enjoy themſelves as to any Object of Senſe. 
For they have no leſs Body than we our ſelves have, only this Body is 
lar more active than ours, being more ſpiritualized, that is to lay, 


having greater degrees of Motion communicated unto it; which the 


| Whole Matter of the world receives from ſome Spiritual Being or o- 
ther, and therefore in this regard may be ſaid the more to ſymbo- 


lize with that Immaterial Being, the more Motion is communicated 


to it: As it does alſo in that which is the effect of Motion, to wit, 


the tenuity and ſubtilty of its particles, whereby it is enabled to imi- 
20G. tate, 
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tate, in ſome fort, the proper privileges of Spirits that paſs throy 


— 


all Bodies whatſoever. And theſe Vehicles of the Soul, by - 


the tenuity of their parts, may well paſs through ſuch Matter as 
ſeems to us impervious, though it be not really ſo to them. For 
Matter reduced to ſuch fluid Subtilty of particles as are inviſible 
may well have entrance through Pores unperceptible. : 

Whence it is manifeſt that the Soul, ſpeaking in a natural ſenſe, 
loſeth nothing by Death, but is a very conſiderable gainer thereby. 
For ſhe does not only poſſeſs as much Body as before, with as full and 
ſolid dimenſions, but has that acceſſion caſt in, of having rhis Body 
more invigorated with Life and Motion than it was formerly. Which 
conſideration I could not but take notice of, that I might thereby ex- 
punge that falſe conceit, that adheres to moſt mens tancies, of that 
evanid and ſtarved condition of the other ſtate. 


„ ð —ͤ .¼ñꝑÜ 
On CH A P. II. Sett. 2. 


HE will bear the ordinary form of Angels, &c. But ſince the Angels 
have Plaſticks, as having either Aerial or Mtherial Vehicles, it is 
moſt conſonant unto Reaſon, that they have alſo the humane Form : 
Which ought to be held as very firm of them that think there is no 
manner of difference between the Souls or Spirits of Angels, and the 
Souls of Men. Not to take Notice that the Viſion of Ezekie! doth 
very much favour this Hypotheſis. 
Sect. 5. Will not arrive to the Centre of the Soul from every part of the 


Horizon, &c. Namely, to the Perceptive Centre: For if this were ſo, 


that Organization might juſtly appear vain and ſuperfluous. Bur 


ſince this Organization is not made but when the Soul or Angel is re- 


duced unto a viſible Form and Perſonality, nor can this Viſibility of 


Form ariſe otherwiſe than by ſome Opakeneſs that may reflect light ; 


from hence 'tis eaſily underſtood, how that all Paſſages for the en- 
trance of the viſible Species of things, unleſs it be through the Organs 
of the Eyes, are ſhut up. And that it is the Plaſtick it felt within, 
that provides for this Concinnity, by thickning ſomewhat the Matter 
where it is moſt needful, there's none that conſiders the Point well 
can ever doubt. e : 55 

Sect. 6. Lucretius and others have puzzled themfelves about, & c. Truly 
all thoſe have appeared to me to philoſophize in theſe things after 4 


o 


very groſs and clumſy manner, in compariſon of Carte{izzs, But in 


this Carteſius is egregiouſly in the wrong, that not content to nave 
arrived at the moſt probable immediate material cauſes of thin 5, 12 
ſo enlarged the power of Matter furniſhed with irs mechanical Mo- 
tion, as if, of it ſelf alone, it was able to work it ſelf into all rhe Ehe- 
nomena of the World, no Principle that is immarerial governny, Or 
directing it. Than which there can be no conceit more mon{trous or 
extravagant ; as I have copiouſly elſewhere, and particularly in my 
Enchirid. Metaphyſ. demonſtrated. Seck. ö. 


* 
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Sed. 8. For ſo indeed a Cup of. Quick-(ilver would ſeem to have infinite+ 
ly more Matter. in it, &c. Which Obſervation ought to filence thoſe 
who ſo loudly boaſt of their demonſtrating the Ariſtotelian Condenſa- 
tion, from the difference of Weight in Bodies of the ſame Magni- 
tude: for on this Actount a Cup of Mercury would have infinitely 
in it a greater Quantity of Matter, than the ſame Cup filled wit 
Air, (for Air in the Air weighs even nothing) which ſeems to be 


very abſurd. 


— 3 1 
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7 EL e ' 
1. That the natural abode of the Soul after Death is the Air. 2. That ſbe 
cannot quit the Aereal Regions till the Athereal Congruity ef life be 
awakened in her. 3. That all Souls are not in the ſame Region of the 


Air. 4. Cardan's conceit of placing all Dæmons in the upper Region. 


5. The uſe of this conceit for the ſheming the reaſon of their ſeldom àp- 
pearing. 6. That this Phænomenon is ſalved by a more rational Hy- 
potheſis. 7. A further confutation of Cardan's Opinion. 8. More tend- 
ing to the ſame ſcope. 9. The Original of Cardan's error concerning the 
remote operations of Dæmons. 1o. An Objection how Dæmons and Soals 
| ſeparate can be in this lower Region, where Winds and Tempeſts are ſo 


frequent. 11. A Preparation to an Anſwer from the canſiderat ion of the 


nature of the Winds. 12. Particular Anſwers to the Objection. 13. A 
further Anſwer from the Statick Faculty of the Soul. 14. Another from 
the ſadden pomer of actuating her Vehicle. 15. What incommoaations ſhe 
ſuffers from Hail, Rain, &c. | RT 


1. "J"HOSE more particular Enquiries we intend to fall upon, may 


be reduced to theſe few Heads, viz. The place of the Soul's a- 


bode, Her Employment, and Her Moral condition after Death. That the 


place of her abode is the Air, is the conſtant opinion of the ancient Phi- 


loſophers and natural Theologers, who do unanimouſly make that 
Element the Receptacle of Souls departed : which therefore they called 
«ns, that is, 4idns, becauſe men deceaſed are in a ſtate of Inviſibility, 


as the place they ate confined to is an Element utterly viſible of its 


own nature, and is accloy*d alſo with caliginous miſts, and envelop*d 
by viciſſitudes with the dark ſhadow of the Earth. The Truth of 
this Opinion of theirs is plainly demonſtrable from the 29 and 31 
Axiomes. For Nature making no enormous jumps, it muſt needs 
follow, that Separate Souls mult take their firſt ſtation in the Air, be- 


cauſe that Vital Congruity that fits an Aereal Vehicle does of order a- 


walten immediately upon the quitting of the Earthiy Body. 1 
2, Wherefore the Soul being thus vitally united with a Bod) or Ve- 


hicle. of Air, it is impoſſible that ſhe ſhould drive out of thoſe Regi- 


ons: becauſe her motiohs are only according to the capacity of her 
Vehicle, {he being not able to alter the conſiſtency thereof into ay 
more ſubtile or purer temper than the Air will admit of, keeping ſti 
its own Species. Only {he may 51 the Air by directing the 
2 7 87 5 mo- 
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motion thereof towards her, and fo ſqueezing out a conſiderable part 
of the firſt and ſecond Element may retain more Air than ordinary: But 
{he cannot command theAir from her ſo entirely, as to actuate theſe two 
Elements alone, or any conſiderable part of them, becauſe the #th.. 
real Congruity of lite, is as yet wholly aſlzep ; nor is it in the power of 
the Soul to awake it as ſhe pleaſes: and therefore it would be Pain 
and Death to her to attempt the removal of the Aerea! Matter Quite 
from her. Beſides that it would require ſuch a force as would imp! 
a contribution of motion to it, as well as direction of it, to make it 
able to bear againſt other parts of the Air that love not to be ſtreight- 
ned or crouded : which though it may haply be done in ſome mea. 
ſure, yet that ſhe may, by this force of direction, recover a whole 
Vehicle of Æther, ſeems exceſſively improbable, as is plain from the 
31 Axiome. * 

3. Wherefore it is neceſſary that the Soul departed this life ſhould 
be. ſomewhere in the Air, though it be not at all neceſſary that they 
{hould inhabit all of them the ſame Reg ion thereof. For as ſome Souls 
are more purified than others when they leave the Body, ſo a more pure 
degree of Vital Congruity will awake in them: whence by that Divine 
| Nemeſis that runs through all things, they will be naturally convey'd 
to ſuch. places, and be aſſociated to ſuch company as is moſt congru- 
ous to their Nature; and will be as diſtinctly ſorted by that Eternal 
Juſtice that God has ſo deeply ingrafted in the very eſſential contex- 
ture of the Univerſe, as humane Laws diſpoſe of Perſons with us, 
fending ſome to Priſons, ſome to Peſt-houſes, and others to the Pry- . 
Faneum. | 55 | 
4. It will therefore, in all hkelihood, fall to ſome of their ſhares to 
be fatally fettered to this lower Region of the Air, as I doubt not but 
many other Spirits are; though Cardan much pleaſes himſelf with a 
Pe rerum va- peculiar conceit of his own, as if the ſupreme Region of the Air was the 
3 K aa only habitation of all Demons or Spirits whatever, and that their de- 
plugs Les ſcent to us is as rare as the diving of Men into the bottom of the Sea, 
| and almoſt as difficult, this h , Air we breath in being in a manner 
as unſuitable to their tenuious conſiſtencies as the Water is to us; in 
which we are fain to hold our breath, and conſequently to make a 


very ſhort ſtay in that Element. 
Beſides that he fancies the paſſage of the Middle Region tedious to 
them, by reaſon of its Coldneſs; which therefore he faith is as 
it were a fence betwixt us and them, as the Sea is betwixt the 
Fiſhes and us; whom though we exceed much in Wit and Induſtry, 
and have a great defire to catch and kill them, yet we get very few 
into our hands, in compariſon of thoſe that ſcape us: And fo theſe 
Demous, though they bear us no good will, by bodily conflict they 
can hurt none of us (it being fo difficult a thing to come at us) and 
very few of us by their Art and Indultry. P 
For this fanciful Philoſopher will have them only attempt us as 
we do the Fiſhes, by Baits, and Nets, and Eel-ſpears, or ſuch like En- 
gines which we caſt into the bottom of the Water: So, faith he, theſe 
Aereal Genji, keeping their ſtation above in the third Region of the 


Air, as we do on the bank of rhe River, or in the Boat on the _ 
5 when 
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when we fiſh) by ſending down Dreams and , rs may en- 


tangle ſome men ſo, that by affrightments and diſturbances of mind 
at laſt, though at this diſtance, they may work their Ruine and De- 
ſtruction. | A, 

5. This Hypotheſis, I ſuppoſe, he has framed to give an account 
why the appearing of the Genii is ſo ſeldom, and why ſo little hurt 
is ſoar by them as there is. For an Anſwer would be ready, that 
this lower Air is no Element for them to abide in: and that it is as 
fooliſhly argued by thoſe that ſay, there are no Spirits, becauſe they 


are ſo ſeldom ſeen, as if the Fiſhes, upon a conceſſion of Speech and 


Reaſon to their mute Tribe, ſhould generally conclude, that there 
are no ſuch Creatures as Men or Horſes, becauſe it happens ſo very 
ſeldom that they can ſee them; and ſhould contemn and laugh at 
thoſe Fiſhes that, having had the hap to meet with them, ſhould fay 
they have ſeen ſuch Creatures, as if they were fanatick and lunatick, 
and not well in their wits, or elſe too much in them, and that they 
contrived ſuch fictions for ſome political deſign. 
6. Which Parable may hold good, though not upon the ſame 
grounds, only by ſubſtituting difference of condition for diſtance of place; 
and the ſimilitude will prove as ſound as before. For, for a Spirit to 
condenſate his Vehicle to almoſt a Terreſtrial r and Viſibility, is 
as rare and uncouth as for Terreſtrial animals to dive to the bottom 


of the Sea, and it's likely every jot as difficult, and ſo the reaſon as ob- 


vious why ſo few are ſeen, and the confident denial of their exiſtence 
as raſh and fooliſh; by them that have not ſeen them themſelves. For 
it is as if the Fiſhes ſhould conteſt amongſt themſelves about the ex- 


iſtence of Men, and their diving into the Water, and whether there 


were any places haunted in the Sea; as thoſe would be the moſt 


famous where they fiſh for Pearls, or that cauſe the moſt frequent 


Shipwrecks, or are moſt pleaſant to ſwim in. And ſome notable oc- 


caſion, miſchance, or weighty deſign, ſuch as occur more rarely, 


mult be reaſonably conceived the only invitements to the Genii to ex- 


poſe themſelves to our view. | OT 1 
7. That there is ſo little hurt done by them, need not he reſolved 


into the diſtance of their habitation, but into the Law of the Univerſe, 
whoſe force penetrates through all Orders of Beings. Beſides, it is 
too trivial and idiotick a conceit, and far below the pitch of a Philoſo- 


pher, to think that all Aereal Spirits are Haters of Mankind, ſo as to 


take delight merely in deſtroying them. For Men do not hate Fiſhes, 


becauſe they live in another Element different from theirs ; but catch 


them merely in love to themſelves, for gain and food; which the Ai- 


ery Genii cannot aim at in deſtroying of us. But to do miſchief mere- 


ly for miſchief's ſake, is ſo exceſſive an Enormity, that ſome doubt 
whether it be competible to any Intellectual Being. And therefore 
Cardan ought to have proved that firſt: as alſo, if there be any ſo 
extremely degenerate, that there be many of them, or rather ſo ma- 


ny that they cannot be awed by the number of thoſe that are leſs 
depraved. For we may obſerve, that men amongſt our ſelves! that 


are ſufficiently wicked, yet they abhor very much from thoſe things 


that are groſly and cauſeleſly deſtructive to either Man or Beaſt; and 
nn NES 8 ny them- 
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Men; and that at leaſt a Political Goodneſs, ſuch as ſerves for the ſa fe- 


ty of Perſons, and what belongs to them, is not exceedingly more 
prevalent, even in theſe Kingdoms of the Air, than groſs Injuſtice. 
For all this may be on the fide of the Divine Life: fo that there is no 
fear of making theſe Aereal Inhabitants over- perfect by this Suppoſi- 
tion. In a word, he ſhould have proved that Political Order, in the 
full exerciſe thereof, did not reach from Heaven to Earth, and pierce 
into the Subterraneous Regions alſo, if there be alſo any Intellectual Crea- 
tures there. For this will ſuffice to give a reaſon that fo little hurt 
is done, though all places be full of Aereal Spirits. 

S8. Add unto all this, that though they may not be permitted to 
do any groſs evil themſelves, and to kill men at pleaſure without their 
conſents, yet they muſt abet them in ſuch ways, or invite them to 
ſuch courſes, as will prove deſtructive to them: but, it may be, with 
no greater plot than we have, when we ſet Dogs together by the 
cars, fight Cocks, bait Bears and Bulls, run Horſes, and the like; 
where often, by our occaſion, as being excited and animated by us, 
they purſue their own Inclinations to the loſs of their lives. 

But though we do not care to kill a Dog or a Cock in this way; 
yet there are none ſo barbarous as to knock theſe Creatures on the 
head merely becauſe they will do ſo. So theſe worſer kind of Ger, 
according as their tempers are, may haply follow ſome men, prone 
to ſuch or ſuch vices, in which they may drive them in way of con- 
teſt, or to pleaſe their own fancies, to the utmoſt they can do in it; and, 
taking their parts, ſport themſelves in making one man overcome a- 


nother in quelling, in drinking, in craft and undermining, in wench- 


ing, in getting riches, in clambering to honours}; and fo of the reſt. 
Where it may be their paſtime to try the victory, of that Perſon they 
have taken to; and it he periſh by the hurry of their temptations and 
animations, it is a thing they intended no more, it may be, than he 
that ſets his Cock into the pit, deſires his neck ſhould be broke: but 
if it happen fo, the ſorrow is much alikę in both caſes. Wer: 
Wherefore theſe; Spirits may do miſchief enough in the world, in 
abetting men that act it, though haply-they neither take pleature in 
doing of it upon any other, terms, nor, if they did, are able to do it, 
there being ſo many watchful eyes over them. For theſe Aerea Lu- 
gions are as capable of Political  Honefly, and may as deeply reſent it, 
as the nations of the Earth do; and it may be more deeply. 1 
9. But if theſe Creatures Were removed ſo ſar off as Cardan would 
have them, I do not ſee how they could have any communion at al 
with us, to do us either good or hurt. For that they arc. able to 
ſend. Apparitious or Dreams at this diltange, is it ſelf but a Dream, oc. 
caſioned from that firſt Error in the Ariſtotelean Philoſophy, that am- bos. 


r 
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God and the Intelligences act from the heavenly ſphears, and ſo to 
produce all theſe Effects of Nature below; fuch as can never be done 
but by a preſent Numen and Spirit of Life that pervades all things. 
10. This conceit therefore of his thall be no hindrance to our con- 
cluding,. That this lower Region of the Air is alſo repleniſhed with De- 
mons. Which if it be, it is not unlikely but that the Imparer Souls 
wander there alſo; though I have taken all this pains to bring till 
greater trouble upon my ſelf. For it is obvious to object that which 
Lacretius has ſtarted of old, that this Region being ſo obnoxious to 


Winds and Tempeſts, the Souls will not be able to keep their Vehicles of 


Air about them, but that they will be blown in pieces by the rough- 
neſs of theſe ſtorms. But we may be eaſily delivered of this ſolicitude, 
if we conſider the nature of the Minds, the nature of theſe Vehicles, and 
the Static power of the Soul. For to ſay they will make as good 
{hiſt as the Genii here, is not fully ſatisfactory, becauſe a man would 
alſo willingly underſtand how the Genii themſelves are not liable to 
this inconvenience, My Anſwer therefore {hall reach both. N 
11. That Minds are nothing elſe but Watery particles at their 
reateſt agitation, Carteſius has very handſomely demonſtrated in his 
Meteors : Which particles do not ſo. much drive the Air before them, 


as paſs through it, as a flight of arrows, and ſhowers of hail or rain. 


One part of the Air therefore is not driven from another ; but it is 
as if one ſhould conceive ſo many little pieces of hair twirling on 
their middle point as at quarter-{taft, and fo ' paſſing through the 
Air; which motion would paſs free, without carrying the Air along 
with it. This therefore being the nature of Mina, the Air is not torn 


apieces thereby, though- we find the impetus of it moving againſt , 


becauſe it cannot penetrate our Bodies with that facility that it does 
the Air. 
132. But the Vehicles of the Genii and Souls deceaſed are much-what 
of the very nature of the Air; whence it is plainly impoſſible that 
the Mind ſhould have any other force on them than what it has on 
the reſt of that Element; and therefore the leaſt thing. imagingble 
will hold all the parts together. Which is true alſo, if the ind 
carry along the Air with it: for then the Vehicles of the Genii wou 
move along with the ſtream, ſuffering little or no violence at all, 
unleſs they would force themſelves againſt it. Which they are nos 
neceflitated to do, as indeed not ſo much as tb come into it, or not 
at leaſt to continue in it, but may take ſhelter, & as other living Crea- 


tures do, in houfes, behind Walls, in woods, ales, caverns, rocks, and 


other obvious places; and that maturely enbugh, the change of Air 
and prognoſtick of ſtorms being more perceptible to them than to 
any terreſtrialanimalalllu. 280. Guth) #00 
13. And yet they need not be ſo cautious; ta keep out of danger, 
they having a power to grapple with the greateſt of it, vrhich is their 
Hat iet faculty; which ariſes from the power of directiug the motion of 
the particles of their Vehicle. For they having this power of dirtil- 
ing the motion of theſe particles which way they pleaſe, by Axiome 3 1; 
it neceſſarily follows, that they can determinate their courſe inwards, 
or toward the Centre; by which direction they will be all kept cloſe 
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together, firm and tight: which ability I call the Sratick power of tt 
Soul. Which, if it can direct the whole agitation of . 
the Vehicle, as well thoſe of the firſt and ſecond Element, as thoſe of 
the Air; and that partly towards the Centre, and partly in a coun- 


tertendency againſt the ſtorm, this force and firmneſs will be far a. 


bove the ſtrongeſt Winds that ſhe can poſſibly meet with. 
14. Wherefore the SouPs Vehicle is in no danger from the hoji- 


ſterouſneſs of the Minds, and if it were, © os there is no fear of ceſſa. 


tion of Life. For as the wind blows off one part of Air, it brings 
on another, which. may be immediately actuated by the preſence of 
the Soul; though there be no need to take refuge in fo large an 
Hypotheſis. And it is more probable that ſhe is more peculiarly u- 
nited to one part of the Air than another, and that ſhe diſmiſſes her 
Vehicle but by degrees, as our Spirits leiſurely paſs away by inſenſible 
Perſpiration. 

15. Wee ſee how little the Soul's Vehicle can be incommodated by 
ſtorms of Wind. And yet Rain, Hail, Snow, and Thunder, will in- 
commodate her ſtill leſs. For they paſs as they do through other 
parts of Air, * which cloſe again immediately, and leave neither 
wound nor ſcar behind them. Wherefore all theſe Meteors in their 
Mediocrity may be a pleaſure to her and refreſhment ; and in their 


exceſs no long pain, nor in their higheſt rage any deſtruction of life 


at all. From whence we may ſafely conclude, that not only the Vp- 


per Region, but this Lower alſo, may be inhabited both by the decea/- 


ed Souls of Men and by Demons. 


| — l 
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S other living Creatures do, in Houſes, behind Walls, &c. This Place 
can offend none, unleſs they be Perſons of an abject Mind, and 
very ſuperſtitious; who look upon all Dzmons as ſo many Gods, and 
conceit every intelligent Creature beſides Man to be preſently a fort 
of divine Being, and next to Omnipotent. Thus indeed thoſe are 
wont to do that are the Slaves of Superſtition and Ignorance, ſtrangers 
to any true Philoſophy or Religion. But both theſe will teach us, 
that a Dæmons are not only capable of ſuffering, but of being in a 
very miſerable Manner bodily tormented ; which is but neceſſary, if 
they have Senſe; as if Senſe, then that they have alſo airy and thin 
Vehicles obnoxious to the Winds, &c. But 'tis not worth the while to 
ſtay long in anſwering the ſenſeleſs and frivolous Cavils of ſtupid and 


illiterate Perſons. 


Sect. 15. Which cloſe again immediately, and leave neither Wound, &c. 
Which State, if it be leſs pleaſing to ſome, theſe Genii, by their Sai 
Power or Faculty, can fo bind or keep cloſe their Vehicles, that nei- 


ther the Rain-drops, nor yet the Hail, can penetrate them ; but they 


will recoil as from our Skins, and ſo fall at length to the ground. 
; CHAP. 
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1. That the Soul bnce having quitted this Exrthly Body becomes 4 Dæmon. 
2. Of the External Senſes of the Soul ſeparate, their number and limits 
in the Vehicle. 3. Of Sight in a Vehicle organized and unorganized. 
4. How Dæmons and ſeparate Souls Hear and ſee at 4 vaſt Diſtance : 
and whence it is that though they may ſo'exſily hear or ſee us, we may nei- 
ther ſee nor hear them. +5. That they have Hearing as well as Sight, 
6. Of the Touch, Smell, Taſt, and Nouriſhment of Demons. 7. 
The external employment that the Genii and Souls deteaſed may have out 
of the Bod). 8. That the actions of Separate Souls, in refetence to ms, are 
moſt-what conformable to their life here. on Earth. g. What their Euter- 
tainments are in reference to themſelves. ' 1 oO. The diſtinction of Orders 
of Dzmons from the places they moſt frequent. Fer! 


1. HE next thing we are to enquire into, is the Employment of the 

Soul after Death; how ſhe can entertain her ſelf, and paſs a- 
way the time, and that either in Solitude, in Company, or as ſhe is a 
Political member of ſome Kingdom or Empire. Concerning all which in 
the general we may conclude, that it is with her as with the reſt of 
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the Aereal Genii, ; d ππναννeν 0 obpua Seuintiy Re, for the Soul Max. Tyr, 
having once put off this Terreſtrial Body becomes a Genius her felf ; as D:ſſere. 27. 


Maximus Tyrins, Xenocrates, Philo, and others expreſly affirm. But 
we ſhall conſider theſe things more particularly, [ 
2. As for thoſe Employments wherewith ſhe may entertain her ſelf 


in ſolitude, they are either Objects of the External Senſes, or of the Ja- 


ward Mind. Concerning the former whereof it is more eaſy td move 
Queſtions than fatisfy them; as, Whether ſhe have the ſame number 


of Senſes ſhe had in this life? That ſhe is endued with Hearing, 


Sight, and Toach, I think there can be no ſcruple, becauſe theſe will 
fall to her ſhare neceſſarily, whether her Vehicle be organized or not; 
and that of Seeing and Touch is the moſt uncontrovertible of all. For 
the ſenſe of viſible Objects being diſcovered to us by tranſmiſſion of 
Motion through thoſe Spherical particles that are continued alon 

from the Object through the Air to our very Organ of Sight, (which 
ſees merely by reaſon of theſe particles being vitally unired with the 
Soul) * the ſame particles pervading all the Souls Vehicle, it is im- 


poſſible but that ſhe ſhould /ee. But the Queſtion: is, whether ſhe 


ſees in every part thereof. To which I mult anſwer, No: partly 


from what I have * already declared concerning the Hereropeneity of * Chap. 2. 
her Plaſtick part; and partly from a groſs inconvenience that would ſect. 3, 4. 


follow this Suppoſition. For it we ſhould grant that the Soul faw in 
every part of her Vehicle, every Object that is near would not only 
ſeem double, but centuple, or millecuple ; which would be a very 
ugly enormity and defacement of Sint. Wherefore we have, with 
very good reaſon, reſtrained the Vive faculty of the Soul in this ſtate 
of Separation, as well as it was in the Terreſtrial Body, 
}. But this hinders nothing bur that the Soul, when ſhe lies in one 


 Homogeneal orb of Air, devoid of organization, may ſee round about 


her, 
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her, behind, before, above, beneath, and every way. But if ſhe or 
| ' | 8 r- 
| ganize her Vehicle, S % may haply be; reſtrain'd, as in us who can 
[ * Chap. 2. not ſee behind us. Which Conſideration we touch'd upon & before. 
lect. 5- _ - 4. It is plain therefore that theſe Aereal Spirits, though we. cannot 
ſee them, cannot miſs of ſecing us; and that, jtymay be, from à 
| mighty diſtance, if they can\txansform their Vehicle, or the Organ of 
i Sight, into ſome ſuch advantageous Figure as \s,wrqught in Dioptrick 
i Glaſſes. Which power willsinfinitely exceed the contracting and di. 
lating of the pupil of our Eye, which yet is a weaken and more de. 
ectuous attempt towards ſo high a Privilege as we, ſpeak of; which 
notwithſtanding may ſeem very poſſible in Spirits, from 31 and 34 
Axiomes. The fame alſo may be ſaid of their Hearing. For the 
ſame principle may enable them to ſhape themſelves Organs * the 
receiving of Sounds, of greater art and excellency than the moſt ac. 
curate Aconſtic we read of, or can excogitate. 975 
Wherefore it is a very childiſh miſtake to think, that becauſe we 
neither ſee the ſhape, nor hear the diſcourſe of Spirits, that they nei- 
ther hear nor ſee us. For ſoft Bodies are impreſſible by hard ones, but 
not on the contrary, as melted Wax will receive the Signature of the 
Seal, hut the Seal is not at all impreſſed upon by the Wax. And fo 
a ſolid Body will ſtop the courſe of the Air, but the Air will not ſtop 
f the courſe of a ſalid Body; and every inconſiderable terreſtrial con- 
1 ſiſtency will reflect Light, but Light ſcarce moves any terreſtrial Bo- 
> dy out of its place, but is rebounded back by it. That therefore 
that is moſt tenuious and thin, is molt paſſive, and therefore if it be 
once the Vehicle of Senſe, is molt ſealible, __ Sh 
Whence it will follow, that the reflexion of Light from Objects 
being Able to move our Organs, that are not ſo fine, they will more 
neceſſarily move thoſe of the Genii, and at a greater diſtance. But 
their Bodies being of diaphanous Air, it is impoſſible for us to ſe them, 
they will give themſelves the trouble of reducing them to a more 
terreſtrial conſiſtency, whereby they may reflect light. Nor can we ca- 
ſily hear their ordinary ſpeech, partly becauſe a very gentle motion of 
the Air will act upon their Vehicles, and partly becauſe they may 
haply uſe the finer and purer part of that Element in this exerciſe, 
+ which it not ſo fit to move our Senſe. And therefore unleſs they 
l will be heard 4at4 opera (of which the Devil of Maſcon is a notorious 
X « See Ati. * example) naturally that impreſs of the Air in their uſual difcour'c 
dote, Book 3. can never ſtrike our Organ. 
chap. 3. lect, 5. And that we may not ſeem to ſay all this for nought ; that they 
will have Hearing, as well as Seeing, appears from what I have inti- 
Chap. 2, mated * above, that this Faculty is ranged near the Common Se 
ſect. 4. um in the Vehicle, as well as that of Sig; and therefore the Vehuclc 
being all Air, ſuch percuſſions of it, as cauſe the ſenſe of Sound in us, 
will neceſſarily do the like in them; but more accurately, haply, if 
they organize their Vehicle for the purpoſe, which will anſwer to che 
arrection of the Ears of Animals, tor the better taking in the Sound. 
6. That they have the ſenſe of Toch is inevitably true, ele how 


could they feel reſiſtance, which is neceſſary in the bearing * 
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Body againſt another, becauſe they are impenetrable? And to ſpeak 
freely my mind, it will be a very hard thing to diſprove that they 
have not ſomething analogical to Smell and Taſt, which are very near 
a-kin to Touch properly ſo called. For Fumes and Odours paſling ſo 
eaſily through the Air, will very naturally inſinuate into their Ve- 
hicles alſo: which Fumes, it they be groſſer and humectant, ma 

raiſe that diverſification of Touch which we Mortals call Taſting; if 
more ſubtile and dry, that which we call Selling. Which it we 
ſhould admit, we are within modeſt bounds as yet in compariſon of 


others; as * Cardan, who affirms downright, that the Aereal Genii are De rerum 


nouriſhed, and that ſome of them ger into the Bodies of Animals to 
batten themſelves there in their Blood and Spirits. Which is alſo a- 


varietate, lib, 
16. Cape 93. 


verred by Marcus the Meſopotamian Eremite in * Pſellus, who tells us, * In his «#2 
that the purer ſort of the Geri are nouriſhed by the drawing in the wpyiias 
Air, as our Spirits are in the Nerves and Arteries; and that other οα 


Genii, of a courſer kind, fuck in moiſture, not with the Mouth as 


we do, but as a Sponge does water. And * Moſes Aigyptins writes In his More 
concerning the Zgbii, that they eat of the blood of their Sacrifice, Nevcbim, 
becauſe, they thought it was the food of the Demons they wor- Part. 3. c. 46. 


ſhipped, and that by eating thereof they were in a better capacity 
to communicate with them. Which things, if they could be believ- 
ed, that would be no ſuch hard Probleme concerning the Familiars 
of Witches, why they ſuck them. But ſuch curioſities, being not 
much to our purpoſe, I willingly omit. 

7. The concluſion of what has been faid is this, That it is certain 
that the Geri, and conſequently the Souls of men departed, who ip/o 


40 are of the ſame rank with them, have the ſenſe of Seeing, Hearing, 


and Touching, and not improbably of Smelling and Taſting. Which Fa- 
culties being granted, they need not be much at a loſs how to ſpend 
their time, though it were but upon external Objects; all the furniture 
of Heaven and Earth being fairly expoſed to their view. They ſee the 
ſame Sun and Moon that we do, behold the perſons and converſe of 
all men; and, if no ſpecial Law inhibit them, may paſs from Town 
to Town, and from City to City, as Heſiod alſo intimates, 
| | Heeg fron plyer mdkoav gurTwey fr” j | 
There is nothing that we enjoy but they may have their fees out of 


ir; fair Fields, large and invious Woods, pleaſant Gardens, high and 


healthful Mountains, where the pureſt guſts of Air are to be met with, 
Cryſtal Rivers, moſſy Springs, ſolemnity of Entertainments, Thea- 
- trick Pomps and Shews, publick and private Diſcourſes, the exerciſes 
of Religion, whether in Temples, Families, or hidden Cells. 
They may be alſo (and haply not unintereſſed) Spectators of the 


glorious and miſchievous hazards of War, whether Sea-fights or Land- 


lights; beſides thoſe ſoft and ſilent, though ſometimes no les dange- 
rous, Combats in the Camps of Cupid; and a thouſand more particu- 
larities that it would be too long to reckon up, where they haply are 
not were Spectators, but Abettors, as Plutarch Writes: . Like. old men 


that are paſt Wreltling, Pitching the Bar, or playing at Cudgels 


Themſelves, yet will aſſiſt and abet the young men of the Pariſh at 
thoſe Exerciſes. So the Souls of men departed, though they. have 
| . . = mo 
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put off with the Body the capacity of the ordinary functions of FUN 


mane Life, yet they may aſſiſt and abet them, as purſuing ſome de. 
ſign in them; and that either for evil or good, according as they 


were affected themſelves when they were in the Body. 


8. In brief, whatever is the Caſtom and Deſire of the Soul in this 
life, that ſticks and adheres to her in that which is to come; and ſhe 


will be ſure, ſo far as ſhe is capable, either to act it, or to be at leaſt a 
Spectator and Abettor of ſuch kind of actions. 


— —— Ou gratia currim 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem [equitur tellure repoſtos, 
Which righly underſtood is no poetical fiction, but a profeſſed Truth 
in Plato's Philoſophy. And Maximus Tyrius ſpeaks expreſly even of 


the better ſort of Souls, who having left the body, and ſo becoming 


Diſſer tat. 27. 
de Deo So- 
cratii. 


my au xf u eur airs err dvd pd nas, 1, e. being made ipſo facto Genii 
inſtead of Men, that, beſide the peculiar happineſs they reap thereby 
to themſelves, they are appointed by God, and have a miſſion from 


him to be Overſeers of humane affairs: but that every Genius does not 
perform every office, but as their natural Inclinations and Cuſtoms 


were in this life, they exerciſe the like in ſome manner in the other. 
And therefore he will have Aſculapius to practiſe Phyſick till, and 
Hercules to exerciſe his ſtrength, Amphilochus to propheſy, Caſtor and 


Pollux to navigate, Minos to hear cauſes, and Achilles to war. Which 


they will very little differ from mere Devils. 


opinion is as likely to hold true in Bad Souls as in Good; and then 
it will follow, that the Souls of the wicked make it their buſineſs to 
aſſiſt and abet the exerciſe of ſuch Vices as themſelves were moſt 
addicted to in this life, and to animate and tempt men to them. 
From whence it would follow, that they being thus by their ſeparate 
ſtate Demons, as has been ſaid already, if they be alſo tempters to evil, 


9. But beſides this employment 1n relerence to us, they may enter- 
tain themſelves with Intellectual Contemplations, whether Natural, 
Mathematical, or Metaphyſical. For aſſuredly Kpowledge is not fo ca- 
ſy and cheap in this ſtate of Separation, bur that they may advance 
and improve themſelves by Exerciſe and Meditations. And they be- 
ing in a capacity to forget by reaſon of deſuetude, it will be a new 
pleaſure to them-to recal to mind their almoſt obliterate ſpeculations. 
And for thoſe that take more pleaſure in outward Senſe than in the ope- 


rations of their Underſtanding ; there being ſo much change in Nature, 


and fo various qualifications of the Air, and theſe inferiour Elements, 
which muſt needs act upon their Aereal Bodies to more or leſs grati— 
fication or diſlike, this alſo will excuſe them from being idle, and pur 
them upon queſt after ſuch refreſhments and delights as Nature will 
afford the multifarious preſages and deſires of their flitting Vehicles. 

10. Not but that they keep conſtant to ſome general inclination, 
which has divided theſe Aereal wanderers into ſo many Orders or 
Tribes; the ancient Philoſophers and Poets (which are Philoſophers 


of the ancienteſt ſtanding of all) having aſſigned places proper to each 
Order: the Sea, Rivers, and Springs to one, Mountains and Groves 


to others, and ſo of the reſt. Whence they impoſed alſo thoſe * 
i 8 | 0 
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of the Nereides, Naiades, Oreades, Dryades, and the like: to which you 
may add the Dii tutelares of Cities and Countries, and thoſe that love 
the warmth of Families, and homely converſe of Men, ſuch as they 
ſtyled Lares familiares. All which, and hundreds more, which there 
ino need to recite, though they be engaged ever in one natural pro- 
penſion; yet there being fo great variety of occaſions to gratify it 
more or leſs, their thoughts may be employed in purchaſing and im- 
proving thoſe delights that are moſt agreeable to their own nature, 
Which particularities to run over, would be as infinite as uſeleſs. 
Theſe ſhort intimations are ſufficient to make us underſtand, that 
the Genii and Separate Souls need want no Employment, no not in Soli- 
tude: for ſuch muſt their ſtay alſo amongſt us be eſteemed, when 
they do not ſenſibly and perſonally converſe with us. | 
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On CH AP. IV. Sett. 2. 1 
HE ſame Particles pervading all the Soul's Vehicle, it is impolſible 


. but (he ſhould ſee, & c. unleſs in this ſeparate State alſo a Col- 
lection of the rays coming from one Point into ſome other Point again 
is neceſſary. But ſince through a very little hole of any thin Plate 
applied to the Eye, we ſee the Object about us, even in this groſs Bo- 
dy, with ſufficient clearneſs and diſtinctneſs, why may we not by 
the help of ſingle Rays, and not thus co-united, be able to ſee Ob- 
jets very diſtinctly in a Vehicle ſo tender and fo fine as what we 
now ſpeak of, unleſs peradventure there may ſome difficulty ariſe a- 
bout the diſtance. Ft: 
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CHAP: 

1, That the Separate Soul ſpends not all her time in Solitude. 2, That her 
converſe with us ſeems more intelligible than that with the Genii. 3. 
How the Genii may be viſible one to another, though they be to us invi- 
ſible. 4. Of their approaches, and of the limits of their ſwiftneſs of mo- 
tion: F. And how far they exceed us in celerity. 6. Of the figure or 
ſhape of their Vehicles, and of their privacy, when they would be inviſible. 
7. That they cannot well converſe in a mere ſimple Orbicular form. 8. 
That they converſe in Humane ſhape, at leaſt the better ſort of them. 
9. Whether the ſhape they be in, proceed merely from the Imperium f 
their Will and Fancy, or is regulated by a natural Character of the Pla- 
ſtick part of the Soul. 10. That the perſonal ſhape of a Soul or Genius 
1 partly from the Will, and partly from the Plaſtick power, 11. That 
conſidering how the Soul organizes the Fœtus in the Womb, and moves 
our limbs at pleaſure, it were a wonder if Spirits ſhould not have ſuch 
command over their Vehicles as is believed. 12. A further Argument 


from an exceſſive virtue ſome have given to Imagination. — 
Eee . 1. But 
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1. IVUT the Separate ſtate of the Soul does not condemn her to this 

Solitude, but being admitted into the Order of the Genii, ſhe 
is poſſeſſed of their Privileges, which is to converſe perſonally with 
this Aereal people, and alſo upon occaſion with the Inhabitants of the 
Earth ; though the latter with far more difficulty. 

2. As for her converſe with the Aereal Genii and other Souls ſe. 
parate, it muſt be in all reaſon concluded to be exceeding much 
more frequent than that with Men, and yet this latter is in ſome 
ſort more intelligible; becauſe it is certain ſhe can ſee us, light bein 
reflected from our Opake Bodies unto her Senſe, and by conſpiſſating 
her Vehicle, ſhe may make her ſelf viſible to us. But the Vehicles 
of the Genii and of Souls being in their natural conſiſtence pure! 
Aereal, and Air being a tranſparent Body, it will tranſmit the light 
wholly ; and fo no reflexion being made from theſe Aier) Bodies, they 
can have no perception of one another's preſence, and therefore no 
ſociety nor communion one with another. | 

3- This ſeems a ſhrewd Difficulty at the firſt view, But it is eaſily 
taken off, if we conſider that Air will admit of many degrecs of Ray:- 
faction and Condenſation, and yet ſtill appear unto us alike inviſible, 
as one may obſerve in the Meather.- glaß. But it were proper to pre— 
poſe in this caſe the Experiment of the Mind. gun, wherein the Air is 
compreſſed to a great number of degrees of Condenſation beyond its 
natural ſtate; within the compaſs of many whereof there is no doubt, 
if not in the utmoſt, that the Air does remain inviſible to us. But 


there is no ſcruple to be made but that in the progreſs of theſe de- 
grees of Condenſation the Air, if it were in a Glaſ-barrel, might be- 


come viſible to the Genii, by reaſon of the tenderneſs and delicacy of 


their Senſes, before it would be ſo to us. | 
Whence it follows, that the Vehicles of the Gezi7 may have a 


conſiſtency different from the Air, and perceptible to them, that is to 


ſay, to one another's ſight, though it be as unperceptible to us as the 


| reſt of the Air is. As, it may be, a man that has but bad eyes 


here as in that other Element. 


would not be able to diſtinguiſh Ice immerſed in the Water from the 
Water it felt by his ſight, though he, might by his Touch. Or it 
their Vehicles could be ſuppoſed purer and finer than the reſt of the 


Air, their preſence might be perceptible by that means roo. For 


this vaporous Air having without queſtion a contuſed reflexion of 
light in it, every way in ſome proportion like that in a Miſt, or when 


the Sun ſhines wateriſhly and prognoſticks rain ; theſe repercuſſions 


of light being far more ſenſible to the Geriz than to us, the leſſening 
of them would be more ſenſible, and therefore the diminution of re- 
flexion from their Vehicles would be ſufficient to diſcover their pre- 


' ſence one to another: and for the illuſtrating of this Hypotheſis, tl: 


experiment of the Weather-glaſ is more proper. _ 
But the other ſuppoſition I look upon as the more likely to be 


true; and that as the aquatil Animals that live in the Sea, have 2 con- 


ſiſtency groſſer than the Element they move in, ſo it is with theſe cha- 
live in the Air, though there be nothing near ſo great a difference 


f It 
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4. It is plain therefore, that the Perſons of the Genii and Separate 


Souls are viſible. one to another: But yet not at any diſtance, and 


therefore there is neceſſity of approaching to one another for mutual 
converſe :+ which enforces us to ſay ſomething of their Local Motion. 


Which is neither by Fins nor Wings, as in Fiſhes or Birds, who are 


fain to ſuſtain themſelves by theſe inſtruments from ſinking. to the 
bottom of. either Element: but it is merely by the direction of the a- 
gitation of the particles of their Vehicle toward the place they aim 
at; and in ſuch a ſwiſtneſs or leiſurelineſs as beſt pleaſes themſelves; 
and is competible to their natures. For they can go no ſwifter than 
the whole ſum of agitation of the particles of their Vehicle will car- 
ry ſo much Matter, nor indeed fo ſwift; “ for it implies that their 
Vehicles would be turned into an abſolutely-hard Body, ſuch as Braſs 
or Iron, or whatever. we find harder; ſo that neceſſarily they would 
{all down to the Earth as dead as a Stone. Thoſe therefore are but 
phantaltick conceits that give ſuch agility to Spirits, as if they could 
be here and there and every where at once, skip from one Pole of the 
World to another, and be on the Earth again in a moment: when- 
as in truth they can paſs with no greater ſwiſtneſs than the direction 
of ſuch a part of the agitation of the particles of their Vehicles will 
permit, as may be ſpared from what is employed in keeping them 
within a tolerable compaſs of a due Aereal fluidity. 4 

5. And this alone will ſuffice to make them exceed us in activity 
and ſwiſtneſs by many degrees. For their whole Vehicle is haply at 
leaſt as thin and moveable as our Animal Spirits, which are very few 
in compariſon of this luggage of an earthly Body that they are to 
drive along with them. But the ſpiritual Bodies of the Genii have 
nothing to drive along with them but themſelves; and therefore are 
more free and light, compared to us, than a mettled Steed that has 


caſt his Rider, compared wtih a Pack-horſe loaden with a Sack of 


Salt. ; : | * 62 © | 
6. The next thing to be conſidered touching the mutual Converſa- 


tian of theſe Aereal Genii, is the ſhape they appear in one to another, 


of what Figure it is, and whether the Figure be Natural, or Arbitrari- 


ous, or Miæt. For that they mult appear in ſome Figure or other is 


plain, in that their Vehicles are not of an infinite extenſion. It is the 
more general Opinion, that there is no particular Figure, that be- 
longs unto them naturally, unleſs it be that which of all Figures is 
moſt ſimple and moſt eaſy to conform to, even by external helps, 


which is the equal compreſſion of the Air on every ſide of the Ve- 


licle, by which means drops of Dew and Rain, and pellets of Hail, 
come ſo ordinarily into that ſhape. Which alſo will more handſome- 


ly accord with the nature of the Soul, * ſuppoſing.ſhe conſiſt of Cen- 


tral and Radial eſſence, 'as I have above deſcribed, , and the Common 
Sen/orium be placed in the midſt. In this Figure may the Soul reſide 
in the Air, and haply melt her ſelf, I mean her Vehicle, into near fo 
equal a liquidity with that part of that Element adjacent to her, that 
it may be in ſome meaſure like our retiring into ſecrecy from the 
light of men, when wedeſire to be private by our ſelves. 
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7. But ſhe may, if ſhe will, and likely with far more eaſe 
this conſiſtency of her Aereal Body into fuch degree of n 
there may be a dubious diſcovery of her, as in the glimpſe of a Fiſh 
under the water, and may ſtill make her ſelf more viſible to her Fel. 
low-Genii, though keeping yet this ſimple Orbicalar form. But what 
converſe there can be betwixt two ſuch heaps of living Air, I know 
not. They may indeed communicate their Affectiont one to another 
m ſuch a way as is diſcovered in the Eye, wherein the motions of the 
Spirits do plainly indicate the Paſſions of the Mind: fo that it may ſeem 
poſſible in this ſimple Figure to make known their joy or grief, peace- 
ableneſs or wrath, love or diſlike, by the modification of the motion of 
the Spitits of their Vehicle. * But how there can well be entertain- 
ed any Intellectual or Rational Conference, without any further organiza- 
tion of their Azery Bodies, I profeſs my ſelf at a loſs to underſtand. 
8. Wherefore the Genii and Separate Souls, whatever their ſhape be 
in private, appear in a more operoſe and articulate form when the 
are to converſe with one another. For they can change their I- 
gure in a manner as they pleaſe, by Axiome 34. which power, I 
conceive; will be made ufe of not only for ſervice, but ornament and 
pulchritude. And the moſt unexceptionable Beauty, queſtionleſs, 
is that of Man in the beſt patterns, (chuſe what Sex you will) and 
far above the reſt of Creatures; which is not our judgment only, 
but His that made us. For certainly he would give to the Principal 
of terreſtrial Animals the nobleſt form and ſhape ; which, though it be 
much obſcured by our unfortunate Fall, yet queſtionleſs the deface- 
ment is not ſo great, but that we may have a near gueſs what it 
has been heretofore. Tt is moſt rational therefore ro conclude, thar 
the Aereal Genii converſe with one another in Humane ſhape, at leaſt 
the better ſort of them. 

9. But the difficulty now is, whether that Humane ſhape that the 


Soul transforms her Vehicle into, be ſimply the Effect of the Imperians 


of her Will over the Matter ſhe actuates, or that her Will may be in 


ſome meaſure limited or circumfcribed in its effect by a concomitant 


exertion of the Plaſtick power; * ſo that what proceeds from the Wi! 
may be only more general, that is, That the Soul's W:! may only 
command the Vehicle into an Animal form; bur that it is the form 
or ſhape of a Man, may ariſe in a more natural way, from the con- 
comitant exertion of the Plaſtick virtue; I fay, in a more eaſy and 
natural way; For vehemency of delire to alter the Figure into ano- 
uud, may make the appearance reſemble ſome other 

creature: But no forced thing can laſt long. * 
The more eaſy and natural ſhape therefore that, at leaſt, the bet: 
ter Genii appear in, is Humane: which if it may be granted, it may 
be as likely that ſuch a determinate Humane ſhape may be more caſy 
and natural than another; and that the Soul, when {he was ro appear 
in perſonal Figure, will transform her Vehicle into one conſtant like. 


neſs, unleſs ſhe diſguiſe her ſelf on ſet purpoſe. That is, the Plaν 


ower of every Soul, whether of Men or of the other Genii, does 
naturally diſplay it ſelf into a different modification of the Human? 
ſhape, which is the proper Signature of every particular or individual 
| 8 . PETION 
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perſon : which though it may be a little changed in Generation by 
virtue of the Imagination of the Parents, or quality of their ſeed, 


yet the Soul ſet free from that Body ſhe got here, may exquiſitely 


recover her ancient form again. MT 


10. Not that the Plaſtick virtue, awakened by the Imperium of her 
Will, ſhall renew all the Lineaments it did in this Earthly Body (for 
abundance of them are- uſeleſs and to no purpoſe, which therefore, 
Providence ſo ordaining, will be ſilent in this Aiery figuration, and 
only ſuch operate as are fit for this ſeparate ſtate ; and ſuch are thoſe 
as are requiſite to perfect the viſible feature of a Perſon, giving him 


all parts of either ornament or uſe for the pleaſure of a rational con- 


verſe;) nor that this Efformative power does determine the whole 
appearance alone (for theſe Aereal Spirits appear variouſly clad, ſome 
like beautiful Virgins, others like valiant Warriors with their Hel- 
mets and Plumes of feathers, as Philoſtratus would make us believe 
Achilles did to Apollonius:) But there is a mixt action and effect, re: 
ſulting partly from the freeneſs of the Will and Imagination, and partly 
from the natural propenſion of the Plaſtick virtue, to caſt the Vehicle 
into ſuch a perſonal ſhape. . | 3 A 


11. Which Prerogative of the Soul, in having chis power thus to 


ſhape her Vehicle at will, though it may ſeem very ſtrange, becauſe 
we do not ſee it done before our eyes, nor often think on ſych things; 
yet it is not much more wonderſul than that ſhe. organixes the Fetus 
in the womb, or that we can move the parts of our Body merely by 
our Will and Imagination. And that the Aereal Spirits can do theſe 
things, that they can ſhape their Vehicles, and transform themſelves 
into ſeveral Appearances, I need bring no new inftances-thereof;.; 
Thoſe Narrations. T have recited in my Third Book, againſt, Ache iſm do 
ſufficiently evince this Truth. And verily conſidering the great pow- 
er acknowledged in Imagination by all Philoſophers, nothing would 
ſcem more ſtrange, than that theſe Aiery Spirits ſhould not cha ve this 
command over their own Vehicles, to ttansform them as they pleaſe. 

12. For there are ſome, and they of no ſmall note, that attribute 
ſo wonderful effects to that Faculty armed with Confidence and Belief: 


(to which Paſſion Fear may in ſome manner be referred, as being a 


ſtrong belief of an imminent evil, and that it will. ſurely take effect 
as alſo vehement Deſire, as being accompanied with no ſmall anea- 
ſure of perſwaſion that we may obtain the thing deſired, celſe Heſire 


would not be fo very active) I ſay, they attribute ſo onderfuh force 
to Imagination, that they affirm that it will not tony l alter man's 


own Body, but! act upon !anothers, | and that at a diſtancel that it; 


will inflict diſeaſes on the ſound, andi heal the {rok:;- that it Vill gauſe 


Hail, Snows, and Winds; that it will ſtrike down. an Horſe or Ca- 
mel, and caſt their Riders into a ditch; that it will do all the feats 
of Witchcraft, even to the making of Ghoſts and Spirits apprar, by 


transforming the adjacent Air into the ſhape of a perſon that can- | 


not only be felt and ſeen, but heard to diſcourſe, and that not only 
by them whoſe [magination'cicated: this aiery Syestus, but by other 
by-ftanders, whole. Fancy contributed nothing to its exiſtencæ. To 
ſuch an extent asi this ha ve Algacel, Parageiſus, * 
N 8 5 Eee; A 
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Vaninus and others, exalted the power of humane Imagination: which 
if it were true, this transfiguration of the Vehicles of the ſeparate 
Souls and Genii were but a trifle in compariſon thereof. 


A— 


—— 


8 
On CHAP. v. Sect. 3. 


It ſeems indeed by far to be the more probable Opinion. For 
it the Vehicles of the aereal Genii were thinner than the Air it {elf - 
they would with too oe Force be compreſs'd by it; which, ac: 
cording to the Laws of Nature, would perpetually endeavour to o- 
verflow and fill the Vehicle of a Genius. So that it is very neceſſa- 
ry that the conſiſtency of the Vehicle mould be equally thick with 
or thicker than the Air. ; 
- Set. 4. For it implies that their Vehicles would be turned into an ablg- 
lately hard Body, &c. This would certainly follow from the Principles 
of the Carteſian Philoſophy, which makes the Reſt and the Union of 
Parts the fame. But as to my ſelf, all things at the laſt being well 
conſidered, I take the'Union of the Parts of Matter to be owing to a 
ſpiritual Principle ; as alſo the Motion of the Matter of the World to 
be Vital: ſo that there is nothing to be feared in this ſtony Hardneſs, 
although a Genius ſhould direct all the Motion of its Vehicle for a 
progreſſive Tendency towards ſome Part. But that the Swiſtneſſes of 
theſe progreſſive Motions would be ſtill limited by the limited main 


* T the other Hypotheſis I look upon as the more likely to be true, &c. 


Sum of Motion in a Vehicle, is ſufficiently apparent. | 


Set. 6. Suppoſing ſhe conſiſt of central and radial Eſſence, as J have 
above deſcribed, & . But that this Hypotheſis is not fo ikely to be true, 


1 have openly in my Notes on the very Place above declared. See 
Bool I. Chap. VI. where the Deſcription is made. 7 5 


- Set. 7. But how there can well be entertain'd any intellectual or ratio- 
nal Conference without any farther, &c. And this is no mean Argu- 
ment amongſt others, that the Plaſticks of the Genii are Hominiform, 
ſince they are certainly ſociable, in as much as they are rational. 
Therefore they ought to have ſome Perſonal Form. But what 
Form is preferable to the Humane one? 101 I 
Sect. 9. So that mat proceeds from the (Will may be only more general, 
that is, &T. This ſurely is very likely, ſince the Plaſtich it ſelf is of 
its own Nature Hominiform, as I have noted above. But whatever is 
ſuperadded, or as often as this Form is changed, how it is effected, is 
from other Reaſons to be explicated. „ bu! Oe e 
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1. Mor . credible Inflances of the Effefs of Imagination. 2. A ſpecial and 
peculiar Inſtance in Signatures of the Fetus. 3. That what Fienus 
grants, who has fo cautiouſly bounded the pawer of Bancy, is * 

e = 7 | or 
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Cray. VI. The. Inmortality of the Sonl. \ 185 
' for the preſent: purpoſe. 4. Examples approved: of by Fienus. F. Cer- 
— — by bim, and Het capprovea. of by Fernelius 4274 
Sennertus. 6. Three notorious Stories of the power. of the Mother's Ima- 
ginetion on the Fetus out of Helmont. 5. A conjectural inference from 
thoſe Stories, what influence the Spirit af Nature has in all Plaſtick ope- 
rations. 8. 4 farther confirmation. of the Conjecture from Signatures 
on the Fœtus. 9. An application thereqf to the transfiguration' of the 
Vehicles of : Divenans, 75d ond 1h p03 -bast ow oh bn - wanna 


| MES -; TETYT7 17, art: 1 jt | 
1.) UT I ſhall contain my belief within more moderate bounds, © 
that which the moſt ſober Authors aſſent to, being ſufficient 
for our turn; and that is the power of Imagination on our on Bodies, 
or what is comprehended within our own, vis. the Fatus in the 
Womb of the Mother. For that Imagination will bring real and ſen- 
ſible effects to pals is plain, in that fome have raiſed diſeaſts in their 
own Bodies by too ſtrongly imagining of them; by ſancying bitter 
or ſour things, have brought thoſe. real ſapours into their mouths: ; 
at the remembring of ſome filthy Object, have fallen a vomiting; 
at the imagining of a Potion, have fallen a purging; and many fuch | 
things of the like nature. Amongſt which, that of prefixing to ones F 
{elf what time in the morning we will wake, is no leſs admirable 
than any. Which Alterations upon the Spirits ſor the production of 


ſuch qualities, is every jot as hard as the ranging them into new 
e iiagdtsnow ynem 11vw. a16d 50 © 
But the hardeſt. of all is, to: make them ſo determinately active, as 
to change the ſhape of the Body, by ſending out knobs;ilike,:horns; 
as it happen'd. to.Cyppas, of which Agrippa ſpeaks in his Ocult! [Philo 
ſoph. Which I ſhould not have repeated liere, had I natiþeeh- cre+ 
dibly informed of a later Example of the like effect of H ,ðjꝭit̃un 
though upon more fanciful grounds. That Fear has killed fame, and 
turned others gray, is to be referred to Inigrmationrallo i: the later af 
which examples is a ſign that the Plaſtict power of the Soul has 
ſome influence alſo upon the very hairs: Which will make it le 
maryellous that the Souls Vehicle may be turned into the live effis 
gies of a Man; not a hair, that is neceſſary to the perſocting of his 5 1 
repreſentation, being excluded, free Imagination ſupeeading or affifting | 
the Plaſtick power in the other {tate {ro QUIN3ES HHS 
2. But of all Examples, . thoſe of the Signarunds:9b the: Fb by tba 
Imagination of the Mother, come the neareſt to our, purpoſe,, For ub ain 
may eaſily conceive, that as the Plaſtick power an the Fata is dis pov 
rected or ſeduced by the force of the Mother's,Fancy ; ſo;Hie Hfiori 
mative virtue in Souls ſeparate and the Gehii may be govganed: and 
directed, or perverted by the force f their Jwqgonation; nd fo 
much the more ſurely by hau much the union is more bet vit the 
Imagination of the Soul and her own Plaſtieſt Fasolty, tha Bet Wix 
her and the Plafick power of another Soul; and the capseify, of ber 
ing changed, greater in the yielding Aeve4! :V:ahiele, ' thah in the 
groſſęer rudiments of the Fatas in the Womb. eold 
3. And yer the Effects of the forge of the Mother's In em in 
the ſigning of che Fetus is very wonderful, and almeſt beyosd beliek 
55 ; be: 


Lib. i. cap. 54. 
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to thoſe that have not examined theſe things. But the more 1 
ſort both of Phyſicians and . 3 _— 
thereof, as Empedocter, Ariſtotle, Plim, Hippocrates, Gulen and! . 
modern Phyſicians, being. horn down into aſſent by daily ex e 
- For theſe Signatures of lefS extravagance and enormity 3 ir 
enough, as the fimilitude'of Cherries, Mulberries, the N 
Claret- wine ſpilt on a woman with child, with maay ſuch lk cg 
ſtances. And if we ſtand to what Fienus has defined in this Ma "4 
| Who has, I think, behaved himſelf as cautiouſly and modeſt] Dig? 
ay wm be, there will be enough granted to aſſure us of what wo 40 0 
3 jt ſt For he does acknowledge that the Imagination of the Mother "4 
22. change the figure of the Fætus ſo as to make it bear a reſomblang 
though not abſolutely perfect, of an Ape, Pig, or Dog, or an 0 oe 
like Animal. The like he affirms of colours, hairs, and 3 
of ſeveral. forts: that it may produce alſo what is very like or "to 
logous to horns and hoots, and that it may encreaſe the bigneſs 0 
e 1 _ parts of the Body. Io ny 
4. And though he does rejett ſeveral of the Examples he has 

1 duced out of Authors, yet thoſe which as true — 
Hare e cations plain enough, what we may expect in the Vehicle of a de- 
nueſt. 13. Parted Soul or Dæmon. As that of the Hairy Girl out of Marcus Dama- 
exempl. 5, 7, ſcenus; that other out of Gulielmus Paradinus, of a Child whoſe skin and 
— 9,27.6 nails reſembled thoſe of a Bear; and aTthird of Balduinus Ronſaus, of 
144-22. one born with many excreſcencies coloured and figured like: thoſe in 
aa ar 3 ow and a fourth out of Pareas, of one Who was born: with 

an head like a Frog; as laſtly that out of Avicenna, of Chickens 

with Hawks heads! All which deviations of the Plaſtict power ha p- 
pened from tlie folce of Iinagination in the Females, either in the 

time of Conception, or geſtätion of their young s 1% 

5. But he ſcruples- giving aſſent to others, Which yet are aſſent- 

ed to by very learned Writers. As that of Black- moors being born 
1 of white Parents, and white Children of black, by the expoſal of 
5 pictures repreſenting an Æthiopian or European: which thoſe two 
N excellent Phyſicians, Fernelius and Sennertus, both agree to. He re- 
exempl. 14. jects alſo that of Cornelius Gemma, of a Child that was born With 
| his Forehead wounded and running with! blood, from the husband's 
threatning his wife, when ſhe was big, with a drawn Sword which 
Sennert. de he. directed towards: her Forehead. Which will not ſeem folincre- 
viribus Ima- dible, if We conſider What * Sennertus records of his own knowledge, 
ginat. cap. iq. vx. That a woman with Child ſeeing a Butcher divide a '$wine's 
head: withohis Clea ber, brought forth her Child with its face: dloven 

in 'the2upper' jaw, the palate, and upper lip, to the very noſe: 

-: 6; But the moſt Hotoribus anſtances of this ſort are thoſe, of Hel- 
mont, De inſeckis mater jalibus. The one of'a Taylor's wife at Melblin, 

who ftanding at her. door, and'ſeeing a Soldier's hand cut off in a 
Feds preſently ſell into labour, being ſtruck with horror at the 
ctacle/ and Brought forth a child with: one hand, the other arm 
bleeding without one, of which wound the infant died by the great 
experiſe of blood. Another woman, the wife of one Marcus ds Vogeler, 
Merch terchan# of Apjwgy in che year 1602. ſeeing a ſoldier begging: who! 
2 a 
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had loſt his right arm in Oſtena. ſiege, which he ſhewed to the people 
{till bloody, fell preſently into labour, and brought forth a Daughter 5 
with one arm ſtruck off, nothing left but a bloody: ſtump to employ 
the Chirurgeon's skill: this woman married afterwards to one Hooch- 
camer,, Merchant of Amſterdam, and was yet alive in the year 1638. ass 
Helmont writes. He adds a third Example, of another Merchant's See Helmont. 
wife which he knew, who hearing on a morning there were thirteen de Ixject. 
men to be beheaded, (this happened at Autwerp in Duke D'Alus his 8 ä 
time) ſhe had the curioſity to ſee the execution. She getting there. 8 
fore a place in the chamber of a certain - widow-woman, a friend of 
hers that dwelt in the Market- place, beheld this Tragick ſpeQacle ; 
upon which ſhe ſuddenly fell into labour, and brought forth a per- 
fealy formed infant, only the head was wanting, but the neck 
bloody as their bodies ſhe beheld that had their heads cut off. And 
that which does ſtill advance the wonder is, that the hand, arm, and 
head of theſe infants, were none of them to be found. From whence 
Van-Helmont would infer a penetration of dimenſions ; but how 
groundlefly I will not diſpute here. Ft 1 AO! 3 
7. If theſe Stories he recites be true, as I muſt confeſs I do not 4 
well know how to deny them, he reporting them with ſo honeſt and 1 
credible circumſtances; they are notable examples of the power o 
Imagination, and ſuch as do not only win belief to themſelves, but 
alſo to others that Fienus would reject, not of this nature only we 
are upon, of wounding the body of the Infant, but alſo of more ex- 
orbitant conformation of parts, of which we ſhall bring an Inſtance 
or two anon. t non Dar RI +5 
In the mean time, while J more carefully contemplate this ſtrange 
virtue and power of the Soul of the Mother in which there is no 
ſuch meaſure of purification or exaltedneſs, that it ſnould be able to 
act ſuch miracles, as I may call them, rather than aatural effects; 1 
cannot but be more than uſually inclinable to think, that the Plaſtict 
faculty of the Soul of the Infant, or whatever acceſſions there may be 
from the Imagination of the Mother, is not the adequate cauſe of the 
formation of the Fetus: a thing which Plotinus ſomewhere intimates 
by the bye, as I have * already noted, viz. That the Soul of the MVorld, Book 2 
or the Spirit of Nature, aſſiſts in this performance. Which, if it be ch. 10. lect, 2. 
true, we have diſcovered a Cauſe proportionable to ſo prodigious an 
effect. For we may eaſily conceive that the deeply- impaſſionated 
Fancy of the Mother ſnatches away the Spirit of Nature into conſent : 
Which Spirit may rationally be acknowledged to have a hand'in the 
efformation of all vital Beings in the World, and haply be the only 
Agent in forming of all manner of Plants. 3 e 
In which kind, whether ſhe exert her power in any other Ele- 
ments than Earth and Water, I will conclude no further, than that 
there may be a poſſibility thereof in the ewe ene of Air and 
ther. To the right underſtanding of which conjecture, ſome light 
will offer it ſelf from what we have ſaid concerning the Viſibility and 
Con ſiſteney of the Aereal Demons in their occurſions one with another. 
8. But this is not the only Argument that would move one to 
think that this Spirit of Nature intermeddles with''the Bfformation of 


the 
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the Fztus. For thoſe Signatures that are derived on the Infant from 
the Mother's fancy in the act of Conception cannot well be under. 
ſtood without this Hypotheſis. For what can be the Subject of that 
Signature? Not the Plaſtick part of the Soul of the Mother; for that 
De formarum it is not the Mother*s Soul that efforms the Embryo, as Sennertus inge- 
Origine, c. 9. niouſly conjectures from the manner of the efformation of Birds 
vhich is in their Eggs, diſtinct from the Hen, and they may as well 
be hatched without any Hen at all, a thing ordinarily practiſed in 
Maypt; nor the Body of the Embryo, for it has yet no Body; nor 1+; 
Soul, for the Soul, if we believe Ariſtotle, is not yet preſent there. 
But the Spirit of Nature is preſent every where, * which ſnatched in- 
to conſent by the force of the Imagination of the Mother, retains the 
Note, and will be ſure to ſeal it on the Body of the Infant. 

For what rude inchoations the Soul of the World has begun in the 
Matter of the Fætus, this Signature is comprehended in the whole de- 
ſign, and aſter compleated by the preſence and operation of the 
particular Soul of the Infant, which co-operates conformably to the 
pattern of the Soul of the World, and inſiſts in her footſteps; who 
having once begun any hint to an entire deſign, ſhe is alike able 
to purſue it in any place, ſhe being every where like, or rather the 
{ame to her ſelf. For as our Soul being one, yet, upon the various 
temper of the Spirits, exerts her ſelf into various imaginations and 
conceptions; ſo the Soul of the World being the ſame perfectly every 

where, is engaged to ſend her Eformative power every where alike, 
where the Matter is exactly the ſame. 

Whence it had been no wonder, if thoſe Chickens above-mentioned 
with Hawks heads had been hatched an hundred miles diſtant from 
the Hen, whoſe Imagination was diſturbed in the act of Conception: 
becauſe the Soul of the World had begun a rude draught, which 
it ſelf would as neceſſarily purſue every where, as a Geometrician cc 
tainly knows how to draw a Circle that will fit three points given. 

9. This Opinion therefore of Plotinus is neither irrational nor unin- 
telligible, * That the Soul of the World interpoſes and inſinuates into 
all generations of things, while the Matter is fluid and yielding. 
Which would induce a man to believe, that ſhe may not ſtand idle 
in the transfiguration of the Vehicles of the Dæmons, but aſſiſt their 
fancies and deſires, and ſo help to cloath them and attire them ac- 
cording to their own pleaſure : or it may be ſometimes againſt their 
wills, as the unwieldineſs of the Mother's Fancy forces upon her a 
Monſtrous birth. | 


„ 0 T E 8 
on CHAP. VI. Sect. 1. 


15 Sign, that. the Plaſtick Power of the Soul hath ſome Influence 11/9 
Lon the very Hairs, &c. For it is the Plaſtick in which lies the pro- 


per Seat of the Paſſions. And ſeeing that the Force of the 8555 of 
TY | Nature 
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Natare ib moſt ſeen in the firſt ſtroaks of the Formation of Animals, 

it is not at all unreaſonable, that the Soul's own Plaſtick ſhould, at 

leaſt aſter this, mix it ſelf with the Operations of the Spirit of Na- 

ture for the producing of the Hairs. But there is in all theſe vital 
Operations a cloſe and marvellous Union and Conjunction of the 

Spirit .of Nature, and the proper Plaſtick of Souls. 

 Seta8. Which ſnatch'd into Conſent by the Force of the Imagination of 

the Mother, retains the Note, &c. Not that this Note is branded, as it 

were, into that part of the Spirit of Nature, ſo as to remain there in 

the Spirit, and as in that very Place; but that the Spirit of Nature 
promotes and perfects the Signature which it ſo begins, wherever the 

Matter of Conception ſhall be found; ſince, with reference to its 

ſelf, that Spirit is the ſame every where; and will do the very ſame 

as if the Matter of Conception had remained in the fame Place; as 

is more largely explained in this very Section. 

Seck. 9g. That the Soul of the World interpoſeth, &c. Nay, it ſeems to 

be neceſſary in the firſt Rudiments of ſuch Fœtus's as are to be 

form'd ; ſince the particular Soul is not yet preſent, while the Body 

remains as yet unorganiz'd. PTR. 3 | 

And ſo help to clothe them, and attire them, &c. For, ſince the Ve- =_— 

hicles of Dzmons are tender and tenuious, and their Imaginations 
ſtrong and vehement, what hinders but that the Spirit of Nature ma} 
be ſnatched away into Conſent here; as in the Signatures upon Feetus's 
is often done. | 


8 * 


CHAP. VII. 

1. Three notable Examples of Signatures, rejected by Fienus: 2. And yet 
Jo far allowed for poſſible, as will fit our De en. 3. That Helmontꝰs . 
Cherry, and Licetus his Crab-fiſh are ſhrewd Arguments that the Soul of 
the World has to do with all Efformations of both Animals and Plants. | 
4. An Example of a moſt exatt and lively Signature out of Kircher : 2 
5. With his Judament thereupon. 6. Another Example out of him, of 
a Child with gray hairs. 7. An Explication of what has been (aid hi- 3 | 
therto, concerning the Signatures of the Eœtus, to the transfiguration of | 


the Aiery Vehicles of Separate Souls and Dæmons. 8. Of their perſonal 
transformation viſible to us. ASE | 


bs HOSE other Examples of the Signation of the Fatus from 1 
the Mother's Fancy, which FHienus rejecteth, the one of them [ 
is out of Wierus, of a man that threatned his Wife when {he was Wierus de 1 
bigs with Child, ſaying, ſhe bore the Devil in her Womb, and that Pr4/ig. De | 
he would kill him? whereupon, not long after, ſhe brought forth a 1 8 a 
Child well ſhaped from the middle downwards, but upwards ſpotted 7 © oi 
with black and red ſpots, with Eyes in its forehead, a mouth like a ij 
Satyr, ears like a Dog, and bended horns on its head like a Goat. pier. 4 vi- 1 
The other out of Ladovicus Vives, of one who returning home in 5% In gina. N 
the Diſguiſe of a Devil, whoſe part he had acted on the Stage, and 2% 5: "i 

a | 1 having c mp. : 
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having to do with his Wife in that habit, ſaying, he would 
Ban her, impregnated her with a Moot of a ſhape 5 
Fien. de virs- diabolical. The third and moſt remarkable is out of Peramarus, of : 
bus bnaginat; Monſter born at St. Laurence in the Weſt-Indies, in the year 1573 
queſt. 13. the narration whereof was brought to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
#xempl. 9. from very faithful hands. How there was a Child born there at 
that time, that, beſides the horrid deformity of its mouth, ears, and 
noſe, had two Horns on the head, like thoſe of young Goats, long 
hair on the Body, a fleſhy girdle about his middle, double, from 
whence hung a piece of fleſh like a purſe, and a bell of fleſh in his 
left hand, like thoſe the Iadians uſe when they dance, white boors 
of fleſh on his legs, doubled down: In brief, the whole ſhape was 
| horrid and diabolical, and conceived to proceed from ſome fright the 
Mother had taken from the antick dances of the Indians, amongſt 

whom the Devil himſelf does not fail to appear ſometimes. 

2 2. Theſe Narrations Fienas rejecteth, not as falſe, but as not being 
hoy: beg % done by any natural power, or, if they be, that the deſcriptions are 
tionis, 24 ſometimes more lively than the truth. But in the mean time he 
22. does freely admit, that by the mere power of Imagination there 
might be ſuch excreſcencies as might repreſent thoſe things that are 
there mentioned; though thoſe diabolical ſhapes could not have true 
horns, hoofs, tail, or any other part ſpecifically diſtin& from the 
nature of Man. But fo far as he acknowledges is enough for our 
turn. 5 
But Fortunius Licetus is more liberal in his grants, allowing not 
oaks that the Births of women may be very exquiſitely diſtorted in 
ſome of their parts into the likeneſs of thoſe of Brutes, but that Chi- 
mærical imaginations in Dreams may alſo effect it, as well as Fancies, 
or external Objects when they are awake. Df the latter ſort where- 
of he produces an Example that will more than match our purpoſe, 
Licetus de of a Sicilian matron, who by chance beholding a Crab in a Fiſher- 
Monftrorum man's hand new caught, and of a more than ordinary largenefs, 
. * when ſhe was brought to bed, brought forth a Crab (as well as a 
cap. 66. Child) perfectly like thoſe that are ordinarily caught in the Sea. 
This was told him by a perſon of credit, who both knew the Wo- 
man, and faw the Crab ſhe brought forth. 8 
= Helmont's Cherry he ſo often mentions, and how it was green, 
2 pale, yellow, and red, at the times of year other Cherries are, 1s 
NOIR 5 ſomething of this nature; that is to ſay, comes near to the perfect 
De Magneti- ſpecies of a Cherry, as this did of a Crab, the plantal life of the Cherry 
cha gp peed being in ſome meaſure in the one, as the life of an Animal was per- 
wt ak fectly in the other. Which confirms what we ſaid before, that 
In his Vis ſtrength of our Deſire and Imagination may ſnatch into conſent the 
NMagnetica. Spirit of Nature, and make it act: Which once having begun, leaves 
in bis Tra- not off, if Matter will but ſerve for to work upon; and being the 


at. Animæ, | { 
paragr. 7. fame in all places, acts the ſame upon the fame Matter, in the fame 


and elſe- circumſtances. For the Root and Soul of every Vegetable is the Spirit 
_ of Nature; in virtue whereof this Cherry flouriſh'd and ripened, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſons of the Country where the party was that bore 


Theſe 


that live Signature. 
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Theſe two inſtances are very ſhrewd arguments that the Soul of the 
World has to do with all -Eformations of either Plants or Animals. 
For neither the Child's Soul, nor the Mother's, in any likelihood, could 


frame that Crab, though the Mother might, by that ſtrange Power of 


Deſire and Imagination, excite the Spirit of the World, that attempts 
upon any Matter that is fitted for- generation, ſome way or other, 
to make ſomerhing of it; and being determined by the Fancy of the 
Woman, might ſign the humid materials in her Womb with the 
image of her Mind. | 1 * r 

4. Wherefore if Fiexus had conſidered from what potent cauſes Sig- 
74:4res may ariſe, he would not have been ſo ſcrupulous in believing 
thar degree of exactneſs that ſome of them are reported to have: or 
it he had had the good hap to have met with ſo notable an example 


thereof, as * Kyrcher profeſſes himſelf to have met with. For he tells De Arte 
Magnetica, 


a ſtocy of a Man that came to him for this very cauſe, to have his 
opinion; what a certain ſtrange Signature, which he had on his Arm 
from hi birth, might portend ; concerning which he had conſulted 


both 4ſtrologers and Cabbaliſts, who had promiſed great preferments, 


the one imputing it to the influence of the Stars, the other to the fa- 


vour of the ſealizg Order of Angels. But Kyrcher would not ſpend 
his judgment upon a mere verbal deſcription thereof; though he 
had plainly cnough® told him, it was the Pope ſitting on bis Throne, 
with a Dragon under his feet, and an Angel putting a Crown on his head, 


AA NETS. . 
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lib. 3. part. 7. 


cap. 7. 


Wherefore the man, deſirous to hear a ſurther confirmation of theſe 
hopes, (he had conceived from the favourable conjectures of others) 


by the ſuffrage of ſo learned a man, was willing, in private, to 
put of his doublet, and ſhew his Arm to Kjrcher : who 2 
viewed it with all poſſible care, does profeſs that the Signature was ſo 


perfect, that it ſeem'd rather the work of Art, than of exorbitating 


Nature; and yet by certain obſervations he made, that he was well 


aſſured it was the work of Nature, and not of Art, though it was an 


artificial piece that Nature imitated, viz. the picture of Pope Grego- 
) XIII. who is ſometimes drawn according as this Signature did lively 
repreſent, namely, on a Throne, with a Dragon under his feet, leaning, 


with one hand on his Seat, and bearing the orher in that poſture in 


which they, give the Benediction, and an Angel removing a Curtain, 
and reaching a Crown towards his head. 5 | 

5. Kircher therefore leaving the ſuperſtitions and fooleries of the 
ſpurious Calbaliſts and Aſtrologers, told him the truth, though nothing 
ſo pleaſant as their lies and flatteries, viz. That this Signature was 
not impreſſed by any either influence of the Stars, or Seals of Angels, 
but that it was the effect of the Imagination of his Mother that bore 
him, who in ſome more than ordinary fit of affection towards this 
Pope, whoſe Picture ſhe beheld in ſome Chappel, or other place of 
her devotion, and having ſome occaſion to touch her Arm, printed 
that image on the Arm of her Child, as it ordinarily happens in ſuch 
caſcs Which doubtleſs was the true ſolution of the myſtery. 


6. The ſame Author writes, how he was invited by a friend ue manage! 
Ircner, 


contemplate another ſtrange miracle, (as he thought that did invite 


- 


arte Magnet, 


him to behold it) that he might ſpend his judgment upon it. Which 4%. 3. pare.” 
WES - | Was 7. cap. J. 
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Book 11]. 
was nothing elſe but an expoſed Infant of fome fourteen days old, 
that was grey- hair d, both head and eye-brows. Which his friend, | 


an Apothecary, look'd upon as a grand Prodigy, till he was inform? 
of the cauſe thereof: That the Mother that brought it forth, thing 


— 


married to an old man, whoſe Head was all white, the fear of bein 
ſurpriz'd in the Act of Adultery by her ſnowy-headed husband? 
made her imprint that colour on the Child ſhe bore. Which Stor 
I could not omit to recite, it witneſſing to what an exact curioſit 
the power of Fancy will work for the faſhioning and modifying the 
Matter, not miſſing ſo much as the very colours of the hair, as I have 
already noted 3 to that purpoſe. — 

. Toconclude therefore at length, and leave this luxuriant Theme, 
Whether it be the Power of Imagination carrying captive the Spirit * 
Nature into conſent, or the Soul of the Infant, or both ; it is evident, 
that the Effects are notable, and ſometimes very accurately anſwer- 

ing the Jdea of the Impregnate, derived upon the moiſt and duQil 
matter in the Womb: Which yer not being any thing fo yielding 
as the ſoſt Air, nor the Soul of the Mother fo much one with that 
of the Infant, as the ſeparate Soul is one with it felt, nor ſo peculiarly 
united to the Body. of the Infant as the Soul ſeparate with her own 
Vehicle, nor having any nearer or more myſterious Commerce with 
the Spirit of Nature than ſhe has when her Plaſtibł part, by the Iwpe- 
rium of her Will and Imagination, 1s to organize her Vehicle into a 
certain ſhape and form, which is a kind of a momentaneous Birth 
of the diſtinct Perfonality, of either a Soul ſeparate, or any other De- 
mon; it follows, that we may be very ſecure, that there is ſuch a 
power in the Genii and Separate Souls, that they can with caſe and 
accuracy transfigure themſelves into ſhapes and forms, agreeable to 
their own Temper and nature. 5 
8. All which I have meant hitherto in reference to their Viſible 
_ congreſſes one. with another. But they are ſometimes viſible to us 
alſo, under ſome Animal ſhape, which queſtionleſs is much more dif- 
ficult to them than that other Viſibility is. But this is alſo poſſible, 
though more unuſual by far, as being more unnatural. For it is 
poſſible by Art to compreſ{ Air ſo, as to reduce it to viſible opacity, 
and has been done by ſome, and particularly by a friend of Des-Cartes, 
whom he mentions in his Letters as having made this Experiment ; 
the Air getting this opacity by ſqueezing the Globuli out of it. Which, 
though the Separate Souls and Spirits may do by that directive faculty, 
Axiome 31. yet ſurely it would be very painful. For the firſt Ele- 
ment lying bare, if the Air be not drawn exceeding cloſe, it will cauſe 
an ungrateful heat; and if it be, as unnatural a cold; and ſo ſmall a 
moment will make the firſt Element too much or too little, that it 
may, haply, be very hard, at leaſt for theſe inferiour Spirits, to keep 
ſteddily in a due mean. And therefore when they appear, it is not 
unlikely, but that * they ſoak their Vehicles in ſome vaporous or glut!- 


nous moiſture or other, that they may become viſible to us at a more 
ealy rate. | 
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HE T ſoak their Vehicles in ſome vaporons or glutinous Moiſture or 
other, dec. Nay, it ſeems to be in a ſort neceſſary, ſince it is 
matter of ſo much Trouble and Difficulty to compreſs or condenſate 
the Air it ſelf to a State of Opacity. But after they have taken ſome 
Moiſture into their Vehicles, that that ma be made now opake, which 
was before pellucid, may be underſtood in ſome ſort from the Ex- 
ample of chymical pellucid liquors, which, being mix'd, become dark 
or opake : And the Story of Cuntius, and ſo many more of that kind, 
ſeem further to aſſure us, that it is ſo. See Cornel. Agrippa de Occult. 
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„„ 
I. That the Better fort of Genii converſe in Humane ſhape, the Baſer ſome- 


times in Beſtial. 2. How they are diſpos'd to turn themſelves into ſeve- 
ral Beſt ial forms. 3. Of Pſellus his ayat mupudts, or Igneous ſplen- 

dours of Dzmons, how they are made. 4. That the external Beauty of 
the Genii is according to the 2 thr of the inward Vertue of their Minds. 
5. That their Aereal form need not be parely tranſparent, but more finely 
opake, and coloured. 6. That there is 4 difbintticr of Maſculine and Fe- 
minine beauty in their perſonal figurations. I 


1 *3 * 


t. A FTE R this Digreſſion of ſhewing the facilit of the figuring 
of the Vehicles of the Genii into perſonal, ſhape, I ſhall re- 

turn again where we left ; which was concerning the Soczety of theſe 
Genii and Souls Separate, and ander what ſhape they converſe one with a- 
nother; Which I have already defin'd to be Humane, eſpecially in the 
Better ſort of Spirits. And as for the worſt kind, I ſhould think that 
they are likewiſe for the moſt part in Humane form, though diſguisꝰd 
with Ugly circumſtances; but that they figure themſelves alſo into 
Beſtial appearances ; it being ſo eaſy for them to transform their Ve- 
hicle into what ſhape they pleaſe, and to imitate the figures as dex- 
terouſly as ſome men will the voices of brute beaſts, whom we may 
hear ſing like a Cackow, crow like a Cock, bellow like a Cow and 
Calf, bark like a Dog, grunt and ſqueak like a Pig, and indeed imi- 
tate the cry of almoſt any Bird or Beaſt whatſoever. And as caſie a 
matter is it for theſe lower Genii to reſemble the ſhapes of all. theſe 
Creatures, in which they alſo appear viſibly oftentimes to them that 
entertain then nd ſometimes to them that would willingly ſhun 
Cem.” I . 1 2 . 

2. Nor is it improbable, but the variety of their impurities may 


Chap. 5. 
ſect. 8, 9: 


diſpoſe them to turn themſelves into one brutiſh mape rather than 
another; as envying, or admiring, or in ſome fort approving and lik- 
22 1 F ff 2 ing 
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„„ 


In his & 
Sep ag 
FTI 1108 


ing the condition. and properties of ſuch and ſuch Beaſts : as T kein 
merrily ſets out the Venereouſneſs of the Goatherd he deſcribes, 


*Q *nox'O- Gnx' ip ms wikedas ofa Bartoy), 
Taxes) bovaauds, Jr Trey aur; Eyarro. 


As if he envied the happineſs of the He-goats, and wiſh*d himſelf in 
their ſtead, in their acts of carnal Copulation. So according to the 
ſeveral Beſtial properties that ſymbolize with the uncleanneſs and vi- 
tiouſneſs of the tempers of theſe Demons, they may have a propenſion 
to imitate their ſhape rather than others, and appear ugly, according 
to the manner and meaſure of their internal turpitudes. 

. * As it is likely alſo that thoſe S or aiya? mvpdl 4, thoſe Igneous 
glad Pſellus makes mention of, ſas the end and ſcope of the ne- 
farious ceremonies thoſe wicked wretches, he deſcribes, often uſed) 
were coloured according to the more or leſs feculency of the Vehicle 
of the Demon that did appear in this manner, viz. in no perſonal 
ſhape, but by exhibiting a light to the eyes of his abominable Specta- 
tors and Adorers : which, I ſuppoſe, he ſtirred up within limits of 
his own Vehicle ; the power of- his Will and Imagization, by Axiome 


31. commanding the profiler particles of the Air and terreſtrial va- 
pours, together with 


e Glebali, to give back every way, from one 
point to a certain compaſs, not great, and therefore the more eaſy to 
be done. Whence the firſt Element lies bare in ſome vonſiderable 
meaſure, whoſe activity cannot but lick into it ſome particles of the 
Vehicle that borders next thereto, and thereby extithic, not a pure 


ſtar-like light, (which would be, if the firſt Element thus unbared, 


and in the midſt of pure Air, were it ſelf unmixt with other Matter) 
but by the feculency of thoſe parts that it abrades and converts into 
fewel, and Me foulneſs of the ambient Vehicle through which it ſhines, 
exhibit a ſhow red and fiery like the Horizontal Sun, ſeen through a 
thick rhrong of vapours. — | 
Which Fiery ſplendour may either only flide down amongſt them, 
and ſo paſs by with the Motion of the Dæmons Vehicle, which P/el/us 
ſeems {mainly to aim at; or elfe it may make ſome ſtay and diſcourſe 
with them it approaches, according as I have heard ſome Narrations. 
The reaſon of which lacid appearances being ſo intelligible out of the 
Principles of Carteſius his Philoſophy, we need not conceit that they 
are nothing but the preſtigious deluſions of Faxcy, and no real Objects, 
as Pſellus would have them; it being no more incompetible to a De- 


mon to raiſe ſuch a light in his Vehicle, and a purer than I have de- 


{cribed, than to a wicked man to light a candle at a tinder- box. 

4. But what we have ſaid concerning the purity and impurity of 
this light, reminds me of what is of more ſuitable conſequence to 
diſcourſe of here, which is the Splendour and Beauty F perſona! ſhape 
in the Better fort of the Genii. Which aſſuredly is greater or leſſer, 
according to the degrees of Virtue and Moral affetions in them. For 
even in this Body, that is not ſo yielding to the powers of the Mind, 
a man may obſerve that, according as perſons are better or worſe 
inclined, the air of their viſage will alter much; and that 2 

1 Re OE | | courſes 
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the outward countenance to an abhorr'd hue. 

Which muſt therefore neceſſarily take place, in a far greater mea- 
ſure, in the other ſtate; where our outward, form is wholly framed 
from the inward Imperiam of our Mind: which by how much more 
pure it ſelf is, it will exhibit the more irreprehenſible pulchritude in 
the outward feature and faſhion of the Body, both for proportion of 
parts, the Spirit and air of the Countenance, and the ornament of 
cloaths and attirings: there being an indiſſoluble connexion in the 
Soul of the Senſe of theſe Three things together, Virtue, Love, and 
B-aaty; of all which ſhe her ſelf is the firſt Root, and eſpecially in 
the Separate ſtate, even of outward Beauty it ſelf: whence the converſe 
of the moſt Vertuous there muſt needs afford the higheſt pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction; not only in point of rational communication, but 
in reference to external and perſonal complacency alſo. For if Vir- 
tue and Vice can be ever ſeen with outward eyes, it muſt be in theſe 
Aereal Vehicles, which yield fo to the Will and Idea of good and 
pure affections, that the Soul in a manner becomes perfectly tranf- 
parent through them, diſcovering her lovely Beauty in all the efflo- 
reſcencies thereof, to the ineffable enraviſhment of the beholder. 

5. Not that I mean, that there is any neceſſity that their Vehicle 
ſhould be as a Statue of fluid CH; but that thoſe impreſſes of 
Beauty and Ornament will be ſo faithfully and lively repreſented, ac- 
cording to the dictates of her 1nward Senſe and Imagination, that if 
we could ſee the Soul her ſelf, we could know no more by her than 
ſhe thus exhibits to our eye: which perſonal figuration in the exti- 
mate parts thereof, that repreſent the Body, Face, and Veſtments, 
may be attempered to fo fine an opacity, that it may reflect the 
light in more perfect colours than it is from any earthly body, and 
yet the whole Vehicle be fo devoid of weight, as it will neceſſarily 
keep its ſtation in the Air. Which we cannot wonder at, while we 
conſider the hanging of the Clouds there, leſs Aereal by far than this 
conſiſtency we ſpeak of: to ſay nothing of Aereal Apparitions as high 
as the Clouds, and in the ſame colours and figures as are ſeen here be- 
low, and yet no reflections of terreſtrial Objects, as J have proved in 
my Third Book againſt Atheiſm. 1 Antidote, 

6. The exad? Beauty of the perſonal ſhapes and becoming habits of oe . ck. 
theſe Aiery Beings, the briefeſt and fafeſt account thereof that Philoſo- * „ 
phy can give, is to refer to the deſcription of ſuch things in Poets 
and then, when we have peruſed what the height and elegancy of 
their Fancy has penn'd down, to write under it, An obſcure Subindic a- 
tion of the tranſcendent pulchritude of the Aereal Genii, whether NMymphis 
or Heroes. For though there can be neither Luſt, nor difference of 
Sex amongſt them, (whence the kindeſt commotions of Mind will 
never be any thing elſe but an exerciſe of Intellectual love, whoſe Ob- 
ect is Vertue and Beauty; yet it is not improbable, but that there are 
{ome general ſtructures of diſcrimination of this Beauty into Maſculine 
and Feminine : partly becauſe the temper of their Vehicles may en- 
cline to this kind of pulchritude rather than that; and partly hecauſe 
ſeveral of theſe Aereal Spirits have ſuſtained the difference of Sex in 

; FFT z . this * 


courſes, defacing the inward pulchritude of the Soul, do even change 
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this life, ſome of them here having been Males, others Females; and 


therefore their Hiſtory being to be continued from their departure 
hence, they ought to retain ſome character, eſpecially ſo general a one, 
of what they were here. And it is very harſh to conceit, that A 
ſhould: meet with Dido in the other World, in any other form than 
that of a Woman : whence a neceſſity of! fome ſlighter diſtinQion of 
habits, and manner of wearing their hair, will follow. Which dreſ, 
as that of the Maſculine mode, is eaſily fitted to them by the pow- 
er of their Mill and Imagination: as appears from that Story our of 


Peramatus, of the Indian Monſter that was born with fleſhy boots, 


girdle, Purſe, and other things that are no parts of a Man, but his 
clothing or utenſils; and this merely by the Fancy of his Mother, 
diſturb'd and frighted, either in fleep or awake, with ſome ſuch ugly 
appearance as that Monſter reſenibled. = ror gs 


au —_—— = . . 


On CHAP. VIII. Sect. 3. 
"A S it is likely alſo that thoſe ©t077ia or dvyad TupdP(g, thoſe igneous Splen- 
dours, &c. The deſcription of theſe in Pſellus is thus; *apuxrir) 


6? 22 dn" dura, &c. For from them deſcend certain igneous Splendours upon 
thoſe of whom they are worſhipped ; like the excurſory Motions of Sparks, (by 


— — — 


the Greeks they are call'd udrſoſſes, and wulgarly falling Stars) which Splen- 


dours the fooliſh are ſo bold as to call Oenias, or the Appearances of God; 
in which there is nothing true, nothing certain, nothing firm or conſiſtent ; 


for what is there of any true Light amongſt the dark Demons, &c. From 


whence, and the things which follow in Pſellus, it is plainly inſinu- 
ated, as if they were no true Lights but Deluſions, and Mockeries of 


the Imagination. But what little need there is to fly to this Shift, 
the philoſophical Reaſons brought in this Section do ſufficiently e- 


vince. But to paſs by the evil Dæmons of Marcus the Hermit, (ſor 
ſuch are all thoſe that receive Worſhip from Men) to be found in 
Pſellus: As to Relations of certain Lights or Shinings, amongſt ſome 
ſort of Genji, or Souls at leaſt, which allur'd by no Worſhip, but ra- 
ther againſt perhaps the Wills of other, they of their own Accord 


_ repreſent or exhibit ; beſides thoſe which occur in Writers, I have 


heard fo many from Authors worthy of Credit, that I confeſs with 
me they obtain a full Belief: One more eſpecially, which I had very 


g lately from a Surgeon and Phyſician in Ireland, both a good and pru- 


dent Perſon, and that alſo was an Eye-witneſs: He, with many o- 


thers that were preſent, ſaw not one ſuch Light only, but three of 


them dancing together; a fourtly and a filth alſo mixing themſelves 
at times, though not often with them; and this for halt an hour or 
more, in the Hill call'd Fairy, or E!f-Hil, in Ireland. They danc'd as 
if three Stakes being ſet down, they would interweave a H.dge : 


Which ſort of Dance is calld by the Eugliſb, the Hey. Sometimes 


thoſe Lights gather'd themſelves together into one Light; and ſtood 
TS. thus 
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thus conjoin'd without moving; preſently they renew'd their Danc- 
ing again. LUONSLE ASS EY: 5. 

That it was the ſport of ſome Genii, and of no idle or wanton Men, 
the very. circumſtances of it do ſufficiently ſhew { for that curious 
and diligent Obſerver of the Dance told me, that the Motion of the 
Dancers was ſo ſwiſt, that no man can imitate it. Further, all the 
Lights were not only of a bright Flame, but of an upright Pyrami- 
dal Form; which is impoſſible to fall out in the Motion of a Lamp 
or Torch through the Air; the Flame of which is neceſſarily drawn 
backward, and ina ſwift Motion lies flat, and almoſt parallel with 
the Horizon. Add to this, that tho? it was not ſeen by himſelf, yet 
it was told him by one of the Family that was an Eye-witneſs of 
it; that this Fire or Light which divided it ſelf into three parts on 
Fairy Hill, was ſeen in the Court of a Houſe, not far diſtant from 
the Hill, to riſe as from the Earth, and paſſing over the Wall to go 
directly to go to that Hill; but that there were none ſeen to carry 
it, though the Night was ſufficiently: clear, the Moon ſhining at the 
full. Laſtly, the Matter being told to the Lady of the Family, a 
molt Religious Heroine, which lay at that Time ill of a Diſtemper, 
ſhe anſwer'd, that ſuch a Light appear'd alſo there before the Death 
of her Brother. But ſhe dy*d not only her ſelf, but two of her Sons 
likewife, moſt hopeful Youths, through an untimely Fate, withia the 
Space almoſt of one Year. Theſe Signs of our approaching Fate Pa- 
racelſus imputes to the Care or Solicitude of the foreknowing Stars, 
with reſpect to our Affairs; but I to the foreknowing Genii or Spi- 
ris; Who, as it ſhould ſeem, have a very different opinion of Death 
from the Generality of Men; who celebrate the approaching Depar- 
ture of the Good with Lights and Dancings. Theſe Things were 
told me before the Conſummation of the Event; and when thoſe 
that gave me the Relation, or at leaſt ſome that were preſent at it, 
doubred of this Sign of what was afterwards to come to paſs. 

It being no more incompetible to a Damon to raiſe ſuch a Light in his 
Vehicle, &c. Eſpecially if they ſhall uſe ſome Art, and Helps alſo unto 
Nature. Which truly I know not but might be done by theſe danc- 
ing Genii: For that Surgeon being a diligent and expert Perſon, 
view'd the Place the next Morning where thoſe Genii had danced ; 
and obſerv'd the Graſs and Herbs to be ſprinkled here and there as 
with ſome thin Tallow Droppings; which white Drops he gather'd 
up, and, for Trial ſake, caſt *em into the Fire; and being thrown in, 
they yielded, he ſaid, a Flame. Which to me ſeems not at all 
ſtrange or incongruous, ſince it is equally likely, that theſe Genii 
ſhould collect together, and uſe certain oily and fattiſh Liquors, for 
the more eaſily repreſenting a Light or Flame, as that others ſhould 
uſe moiſtures for the more eaſily exlubiting of an opake Appearance : 
Which we have obſerv'd in the Ez24th Section of the preceding Cha- 
pter, is wont to be done. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


1. A general account of the mutual entertains of the Genii in the other 
World. 2. Of their Philoſophical and Political Conferences. 3. Of their 
Religious Exerciſes. 4. Of the innocent Paſtimes and Recreations of the 
Better ſort of them. 5. A Confirmation thereof from\the Conventicles of 
Witches. 6. Whether the purer Dæmons have their times of repaſt, or no. 
7. Whence the Bad Genii have their food. 8. Of the food and feaſtings 
of the Better ſort of Genii. | | 


. N TE have now accurately enough defined in what form or 
garb the Aereal Genii converſe with one another. It re- 
mains we conſider how they mutually entertain one another in paſſing 
away the time. Which is obvious enough to conceive, to thoſe that 
are not led aſide into that blind Labyrinth, which the generality of 
men are kept in, of ſuſpecting that zo repreſentation of the ſtate of theſe 
Beings is true, that is not ſo confounded and unintelligible that a man can- 
not think it ſenſe, unleſs he wink with the inward eyes of his Mind, and 
command ſilence to all his Rational Faculties. But if he will but bethink 
himſelf, that the immediate Inſtrument of the Soul in this life is the 
Spirits, which are very congenerous to the body of Angels; and that 
all our Paſſions and Conceptions are either ſuggeſted from them, or im- 
preſs'd upon them ; he cannot much doubt but that all his Facul- 
ties of Reaſon, Imagination, and Affection, for the general, will be in 
him in the other ſtate as they were here in this : namely, that he 
will be capable of Love, of Joy, of Grief, of Anger; that he will be 
able to imagine, to diſcourſe, to remember, and the reſt of ſuch operati- 
ons as were not proper to the Fabrick of this Earthly Body, which 
is the Officine of Death and Generation. _—_— 
2, Hence it will follow, that the Souls of men deceaſed, and the 
reſt of the Aereal Demons, may adminiſter much content to one a- 
nother in mutual Conferences concerning the nature of things, whe- 
ther Moral, Natural, or Metaphyſical, For to think that the quitting 
the carthly Body, entitles us to an Omniſcienc), is a Fable never e- 


nough to be laugh'd at. And Socrates, ſomewhere in Plato, preſages, 


that he ſhall continue his old Trade when he comes into the other 
World; convincing and confounding the idle and vain-glorious So- 


phiſts wherever he went. And by the ſame Reaſon Platoniſts, Ari- 


ſtoteleans, Stoicks, Epicureans, and whatever other ſects and humours 
are on the Earth, may 1n likelihood be met with there, fo far as that 
eſtate will permit ; though-they cannot doubt of all things we doubt 
of here. For theſe Apreal Spirits know that themſelves are, and 
that the Souls of men ſabſiſt and act aſter death, unleſs ſuch as are 
too deeply tinctur'd with Avenroiſm. But they may doubt whether 
they will hold out for ever, or whether they will periſh at the con- 

flagration of the World, as the Sroicts would have them. 
It may be alto a great controverſy amongſt them, whether P;:/.;- 
ges or Ptolemy's Hy potheſis be true concerning the Motion of the 
Earth; and whether the Stars be ſo big as ſome define them, For 
i theſe 


* 
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theſe lower Demons have no better means than we to aſſure them 
ves of the truth or. fal ſhood of theſe Opinions. Beſides the diſcourſe 
of News, of the affairs as well of the Earth as Air. For the Aereal 
Inhabitants cannot be leſs active than the Terrefrial, nor leſs buſie, 
either in the performance of ſome ſolemn exerciſes, or in carrying on 
deſigns party againſt party; and that either more Private or more 
Publick; the Events of which will fill the Aerea Regions with a quick 
- ſpreading fame of their Actions. To of nothing of prudential con« 

jectures concerning future ſucceſſes aforehand, and innumerable other 
entertains of Conference, which would be too-long to reckon up, 
but bear a very near analogy to ſuch as men paſs away their time 
in here. HA = 


3. But of all Pleaſures, there are none that are comparable to choſe 


that proceed from their joint exerciſe of Religion and Devotion. For 
their Bodies ſurpaſſing ours ſo much in tenuity and purity, they 


muſt needs be a fitter foil for the Divineſt thoughts to ſpring up in, 


and the molt delicate and enraviſhing affections towards their Ma- 
ker, Which being heighten'd by ſacred Hymns and Songs, ſung with 


voices perfectly imitating the ſweet wag reliſhes of the ſenſe of 


their devout Minds, muſt even melt their Souls into Divine Love, 
and make them ſwim with Joy in God. But theſe kinds of Exer- 


5 ciſes being ſo highly rapturous and ecſtatical, tranſporting them be- 


yond the ordinary limits of their Nature, cannot in Reaſon be 
thought to be eee frequent; but as a ſolemn Repaſt, aſter 
W they ſhall enjoy themſelves better for a good ſpace of time 
4. Wherefore there be other Entertainments, which though the 
be of an inferior nature to theſe, yet they far exceed the 33 
pleaſure and contentments of this preſent ſtate. For the Animal life 
being as eſſential to the Soul, as Union with a Body, which ſhe is 


never free from; it will follow, that there be ſome fitting gratifica- 


tions of it in the other World. And none greater can be imagined 
than Sociableneſs and Perſonal Complacency, not only in rational diſ- 
courſes, which is ſo agreeable to the Philoſophical Ingeny, but inno- 
cent Paſtimes, in which the Mafical and Amorous propenſion may be 
alſo recreated. For theſe Three diſpoſitions are the flower of all the 
reſt, as Plotinus has ſomewhere noted: And his reception into the 
other World is ſet out by Apollo's Oracle, from ſuch like circumſtan- 
ces as theſe. | 
| a Med ouhyver kN adn 
Aaioviku iggloiow ava mrHoay duTUS. 
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Of the meaning of which Verſes, that the Reader may not quite be 


deprived, I ſhall render their ſenſe in this careleſs paraphraſe : 
| Now the bleſt meetings thou arriv'ſt unto 
Of tt Aiery Genii, — 5 foft winds do blow, 
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Where Friendſhip, Love, and gentle ſweet Deſire 

Fill their thrice-welcome gueſts with joys entire. 
Ever ſupph d from that immortal ſpring 8 
Whoſe ſtreams pure Nectar from great Jove do bring: 

Whence kind Converſe and amorous Eloquence 
Warm their chaſt minds into the higheſt ſenſe 

| Of Heaw*nly Love, whoſe Myſt'ries they declare 
a3:  ?Midfſt the freſh breathings of the peaceful Air. 


And he holds on, naming the happy company the Soul of Plot inis 
was to affociate with, viz. Pythagoras, Plato, and the purer Spirits of 
the Golden Age, and all ſuch as made up the Chorus of immortal 
Love and Frienaſhip. N chef tobe e 

Theſe ſing, and play, and dance together, reaping the lawful plea. 
ſures of the very Animal life, in a far higher degree than we are ca. 
pable of in this World. For every thing here does as it were taſt 
of the cask, and has ſome courſeneſs and foulneſs with it. The {weet 
motions of the Spirits in the paſſion of Love can 5 5 hardly be com- 
manded off from, too near bordering upon the ſhameful . ſenſe of 
Luft; the Fabrick of the Terreſtrial Body almoſt neceſſitating them 
to that deviation. The tenderer Ear cannot but feel the rude thump- 


ings of the wood, and gratings of the roſin; the hoarſneſs, or ſome 


harſhneſs and untunableneſs or other, in the beſt conſorts of Muſical 
Inſtruments and Voices. The judicious Eye cannot but eſpy ſome 
conſiderable defect in either the proportion, colour,” or the air of the 
face, in the moſt fam'd and moſt admir'd beauties of either Sex: to 
ſay nothing of the inconcinnity of their deportment and habits. But 
in that other ſtate, where the Fancy conſults with that Firſt Exem- 
plar of Beauty, Intellectual Love and Vertue, and the Body is wholly o- 
bedient to the imagination of the Mind, and will to every Punctilio 


yield to the impreſſes of that inward Pattern; nothing there can be 


found amiſs, every touch and ſtroke of Motion and Beauty being 
convey'd' from ſo judicious a power through fo delicate and depurate 
a Mgdium. Wherefore they cannot but enraviſh one anothers Souls, 
while they are mutual Spectators of the perfect pulchritude of one 
anothers perſons and comely carriage, of their graceful dancing, their 
melodious ſinging and playing, with accents ſo ſweet and oft, as 
if we ſhould imagine the Air here of it ſelf to compoſe Leſſons, and 
ſend forth Muſical ſounds without the help of any terreſtrial inftru- 
ment. Theſe, and ſuch like Paſtimes as theſe, are part of the Hap- 
pineſs of the beſt ſort of the Aereal Genii. ds ES 
5. Which the more certain knowledge of what is done amongſt 
the inferiour Demons will further aſſure us of. For it is very pro- 
bable that their Conventicles, into which Witches and Wizards are 
admitred, are but a depraved adumbration of the friendly mectings 
of the fuperiour Genii. And what Muſick, Dancing, and Feaſting, there 
is in theſe, the free confeſſion of thoſe Wretches, or tortuitous de- 
tection of others, has made manifeſt to the World, vr. How H. 


mane and Angelical Beanty is transformed there into Beſtial Deformity, 


the chief in the company ordinarily appearing in the Figures of 5a:3rs, 
. Apes, 
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Apes, Goats, or ſuch like vgly Animals; how the comely deportments : 
of Body, into ridiculous geſticulations, perverſe poſtures, and antick 

dances ; and how innocuous love and pute friendſhip degenerate in- 
to the moſt brutiſh luſt and abominable obſcenity that can be ima- 
gined: of which I ſhall add nothing more, having ſpoke endigh 97 
this matter in the Appendix to my Antidote. 1 


- 
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| Tat: Chap. 12. 
6. What is moſt material for the preſent, is to conſider, whether RE 
as the Muſick and Dancing of theſe lower and more deeply-lapſed D#- 
+ mons, are a diſtorted imitation of what the higher and mote pure 
Demons do in their Regions; ſo their Feaſting may not be a perverted 
reſemblance of the others Banquetings alſo: that is to ſay, it is worth * 
our enquiring into, whether they, do not eat and drink as well as 
theſe. * For the rich amongſt us muſt have their repaſt as well as the 
poor, and Princes feed as well as Priſoners, though there be 4 preat 
difference in their diet. And I muſt confeſs, there is no fmall dif- 
ficulty in both, whence the good or bad Genii may have theit food; 
though it be eaſy enough to conceive, that they may feed and refreſh 
their Vehicles, 1000 00: EI 0-H 
For ſuppoſing they do vitally actuate ſome particular portion of 
the Air that they drive along with them, which is a certain extent, 
it is moſt natural to conceive, that partly by local motion, and part- 
ly by the activity of their choughts, they ſet ſome particles of theit 
Vehicles into a more than uſual agitation, which being thus moved, 
ſcatter and perſpire ; and that fo the Vehicle leſſens in ſome meaſure, 
and therefore admits of a recruit: which muſt be either by formal 
repaſt, or by drawing in the crude Air only, which haply may be 
enough; but it being ſo like it ſelf always, the pleaſure will be more 
flat. Wherefore it is not improbable, but that both may have their 
times of RefeQtion, for pleaſure at leaſt, if not neceffity ; which will 
be the greater advantage for the Good, and the more exquiſite miſery 
for the Bad, they being puniſhable in this regard alfo. 
7. But, as I aid, the greateſt difficulty is to give a rational ac- 
count whence the Bad Genii have their food, in their execrable Feaſts, 
ſo formally made up into diſhes. That the materials of it is a u- 
gods Air, appears as well from the faintneſs and emptineſs of them 
that have been entertained at thoſe Feaſts, as from their forbiddin 
the uſe of Salt at them, it having a virtue of diſſolving of all aque- 
ous ſubſtances, as well as hindering their congelation. But how 
the Air is moulded up into that form and conſiſtency, it is ver 
hard to conceive : whether it be done by the mere power of Imagi- 
nation upon their own Vehicles, firſt dabled in ſome humidities that 
are the fitteſt for their deſign, which they change into theſe forms 
of Viands, and then withdraw, when they have given them ſuch a 
figure, colour, and conſiſtency, with ſome ſmall touch of ſuch a ſa- 
pour or tincture: or whether it be the privilege of theſe Aereal Crea- 
tyres, by a ſharp Deſire and keen Imagination, to pierce the Spirit of 
Natare, ſo as to awaken her activity, and engage her to the com- 
pleating in a moment, as it were, the full deſign of their own wiſhzs, 
but in ſuch matter as the Element they are in is capable of, wich 
is this crude and vaporous Air; whence their food muſt be 1 
ute 
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Tate and flaſhy, and rather a mockery, than any ſolid ſatisfaction and 


leaſure. 1518 
8. But thoſe Superiour Dæmons which inhabit that part of the Air 
that no ſtorm nor tempeſt can reach, need be put to no ſuch ſhifts, 
though they may be as able in them as in the other. For in the 
tranquillity of thoſe upper Regions, that Promus. Condus of the Uni- 
verſe, the Spirit of Nature, may ſilently fend forth whole Gardens and 
Orchards, of moſt deleQable fruits and flowers, of an equilibrious 
ponderoſity to the parts of the Air they grow in, to whoſe ſhape 
and colours the tranſparency of theſe Plants, may add a particular 
luſtre, as we ſee it is in precious Stones. And the Chymiſts are never 
quiet till the heat of their Fancy-have calcined and vitrified the Earth 
into a cryſtalline pellucidy, conceiting that it will be then a very fine 
thing indeed, and all that then grows out of it : which deſirable Spe. 
Qack they may baply enjoy in a more perfect manner, whenever 
they are admitted into thoſe higher Regions of the Air. : 
For the very Soil then under them ſhall be tranſparent, in which 
they may trace the very Roots of the Trees of this Saperiour Paradiſe 


with their Eyes, and, if it may not offend them, fee this opake Earth 


through it, bounding their Sight with ſuch a white faint ſplendour 


as is diſcovered in the Moon, with that difference of brightneſs that 


will ariſe from the diſtinction of Land and Water; and if they will 
recreate their palats, may taſt of ſuch Fruits, as whoſe natural juice 
will vie with their nobleſt Extractions and Quinteſſences. For ſuch 
certainly will they there find the blood of the Grape, the rubie- 
coloured Cherries, and Nectarines. 
And if, for the compleating of the pleaſantneſs of theſe habitations, 
that they may look leſs like a ſilent and dead ſolitude, they meet 
with Birds and Beaſts of curious ſhapes and colours, the ſingle accents 
of whoſe voices are very grateful to the Ear, and the varying of 


their notes perfect Muſical harmony; they would do very kindly to 


bring us word back of the certainty of theſe things, and make this 
rare. - en 


more than a Philoſophical C 08) ES | 
and Feaſting in thoſe higher Aereal Re- 


<4 


But that there may be Foo 
gions, is leſs doubted by the Platoniſts; which makes Maximus Jyrius 
call the Soul, when ſhe has left the Body, 94s aiSicor: and the a- 
bove-cited Oracle of Apollo, deſcribes the Felicity of that Chorus of 
immortal Lovers he mentions there, from ſeaſting together with the 
bleſſed Gerzz, Ps 1 


1 
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So that the NeiZar and Ambroſia of the Poets may not be a mere fable. 
For the Spirit of Nature, which is the immediate Inſtrument of God, 


may enrich the fruits of theſe Aereal Paradiſes with ſuch liquors, as be- 


ing receiv'd into the bodies of theſe purer Demons, and diffuſing it 
{elf through their Vehicles, may cauſe ſuch grateful motions analogi- 
cal to our zaſt, and excite ſuch a more than ordinary quickneſs in their 


minds, and benign chearfulneſs, that it may far tranſcend the moſt deli- 


cate Reſection that the greateſt Epicures could ever invent upon Earth; 
and that without all ſatiety and burdenſomeneſs, it filling them with 
nothing but Divine Love, Joy, and Devotion. CHAP. 
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1. How hard it is to define any thing concerning the Aereal or Athereal 
Elyſiums. 2. That there is Political Order and Laws among it theſe Alery 
Dzmons. 3. That this Chain of Government reaches down from the 


higheſt Ethereal Powers through the Aereal to the very Inhabitants of 


the Earth. The great ſecurity we live in thereby. 5. How eaſily de- 
tectible and puniſhable wicked Spirits are by thoſe of their own Tribe. 
6. Other Reaſons of the ſecurity we find our ſelves in, from the groſs in- 
feſt ations of evil Spirits. 7. What kind of puniſhments the Aereal Of- 
ficers inflict upon their Malefactors. | + Sr Briggs 


1 Might enlarge my ſelf much on this Subject, by repreſenting the 


many Concamerations of the Aereal and Ethereal Elyſiams, depaint- 

ing them out in all the variety of their Ornaments : but there is no 
prudence of being - laviſh of one's pen in a matter ſo lubricous and 
Conjectural. Of the bare exiſtence whereof we have no other ground, 
than that otherwiſe the greateſt part of the Univerſe, by infinite 
meaſure, and the moſt noble, would lie as it were uncultivate, like 
a defart of Sand, wherein a man can fpie neither Plant nor living 
Creature. Which though it may ſeem as ſtrange as if Nature ſhould 
have reſtrained all the Varieties ſhe would put forth to one contem- 

ptible Mole-hill, and have made all the reſt of the Earth one Homo- 
geneal ſurface of dry clay or ſtone, on which not one ſprig of Graſs, 
much leſs any Flower or Tree, ſhould grow, nor Bird nor Beaſt be 
found once to ſet their foot thereon : yet the Spirits of us Mortals 
being too pulilanimous to be able to grapple with ſuch vaſt Objects, 
we muſt reſolve to reſt either ignorant, or Sceptical, in this matter. 
2. And therefore let us conſider what will more eaſily fall under our 


comprehenſion, and that is the Polity of the Aier) Demons. Concern- 


Ing which, that in general there is ſuch a thing among them, is the 
moſt aſſuredly true in it ſelf, and of the moſt uſe to us to be per- 
ſwaded of, To know their particular Orders and Cuſtoms is a more 


needleſs Curiolity. But that they do lie under the reſtraint of Go- 


wernment, is not only the opinion of the Pythagoreans, (who have even 
to the nicety of Grammatical Criticiſm aſſign'd diſtint names to the 
Law that belongs to theſe Three diſtin& ranks of Beings, 4 om, Jai- 
deres and S, calling the Law that belongs to the firſt N&τ , the ſe- 


cond alan, and the third e) but it is alſo the eaſy and obvious ſug- 


geſtion of ordinary Reaſon, that it muſt needs be ſo; and eſpeci- 
ally amongſt the Aereal Genii in theſe lower Regions, they being a 
mixt rabble of good and bad, wiſe and fooliſh, in ſuch a {ok as we 
may ſay the Inhabitants of the Earth are fo, and therefore they muſt 
naturally fall under a Government, and ſubmit to Laws, as well, and 
15 the ſame reaſons as Men do. For otherwiſe they cannot tole- 

bly ſubſiſt, nor enjoy what rights may ſome way or other apper- 
tain to them. 8 5 1 pad 

For the Souls of men deceaſed and the Demons being endued with 
corporeal Senſe, by Axiome 30. and therefore capable of Pleaſure and 
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Chap. 3. 
ſect, To 


Pain, and conſequently of both Injury and Puniſhment, it is manifeſt, 
that having the uſe of Reaſon, they cannot fail to mould themſelves 
into ſome Political form or other; and ſo to be divided into Nations 
and Provinces, and to have their Officers of State, from the King on 
his Throne to the very loweſt and moſt abhorred' Executioners of 


| Juſtice, 


3. Which inviſible Government is not circumſcrib'd within the 
compaſs of the 4tery Regions, but takes hold alſo on the Inhabitants of 
the Earth, as the Government of Men does on ſeveral forts of brute 
Beaſts, * and the Ethereal Powers alſo have a Right and Exerciſe of 
Rule over the Aereal. Whence nothing can be committed in the 


World againſt the more indiſpenſable Laws thereof, but a moſt fe. 


vere and inevitable Puniſhment will follow : every Nation, City, Fa- 
mily and Perſon, being in ſome Manner the Pecalium, and therefore 
in the tutelage of ſome inviſible Power or other, as IJ have above in- 
timated. : N 1 

4. And ſuch Tranſgreſſions as are againſt thoſe Laws, without 
whoſe obſervance the Creation could not ſubſiſt, we may be aſſur'd 


are puniſh'd with Torture intolerable, and infinitely above any Plea- 


ſure imaginable the evil Genii can take in doing of thoſe of their own 
Order, or us Mortals, any Miſchief. Whence it is manifeſt, that we 
are as ſecure from their groſs outrages, /ſuch as the firing of our 
houſes, the ſtealing away our Jewels or more neceſſary Utenſils, 


murdering our ſelves or children, deſtroying our cattle, corn, and 


other things of the like ſort,) as if they were not in rerum natura. 
Unleſs they have ſome ſpecial permiſſion to act, as we our ſelves 
enable them by our raſh and indiſereet tampering with them, or ſuf- 
fer from the malice of ſome perſon that is in league with them. For 


their greateſt liberty of doing miſchief is upon that account; which 


yet is very much limited, in that all theſe Actions muſt paſs the 

conſent of a viſible perſon, not hard to be diſcovered in theſe unlaw- 

ful practices, and eaſy to be puniſh'd by the Law of Men. | 
5. And the Aereal Genii can, with as much eaſe, inflict puniſhment 


on one another, as we Mortals can apprehend, impriſon, and puniſh 


ſuch as-tranſgreſs againſt our Laws. For though theſe Demons be in- 
vilible to us, yet they are not fo to their own Tribe: nor can the 


activity and ſubtilty of the Bad. over-maſter the Good Common- 


wealrhs-men there, that uphold the Laws better than they are a- 
mongſt us. Nor may the various Transfiguration of their. ſhapes 
conceal their perſons, no more than the diſguiſes that are uſed by 
fraudulent men. * For they are as able to diſcern what is fictitious 
from what is true and natural amongſt themſelves, as we are amongſt 
our ſelves. And every Aereal Spirit being part of ſome Political Sub- 
diviſion, upon any outrage committed, it will be an eaſy matter to 
hunt out the Malefactor; no Dæmon being able to transfigure him- 
ſelf, but upon command he will be forced to appear in his natural 


and uſual form, not daring to deny upon examination to what par- 


ticular Sabdiviſion he belongs. Whence the eaſy diſcovery of their 
miſcarriages, and certainty of infupportable torment, will ſecure the 
| = : [25 ot % ICUIDAAES V he , World 
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World from all the diſorder that ſome ſcrupulous wits ſuſpect would 
ariſe from this kind of Creatures, if they were in Being. 

6. To which we may add alſo; That what we have is uſeleſs to 
them, and that it is very hard to conceive that there are many Rati- 
onal Beings ſo degenerate-as to take pleaſure in ill, when it is no 
good to themſelves. That Socrates lis Aphoriſm, ts 5 poySnp); and, 
may be in no ſmall meaſure true in the other World, as well as ir 
this. That all that theſe evil Spirits deſire, may be only our leplz 
into as great a degree of Apoſtaſy from God as themſelves, and to be 
full partakers with them of their falſe Liberty; as debauch'd perſons 
in this liſe love to make Proſelytes, and to have reſpect from their 
Nurſlings in wickedneſs. And ſeveral other Conſiderations there are 
that ſerve for the taking away this Panick fear of the incurſations 
and moleſtations of theſe Aereal Inhabitants, and might further ſilence 
the ſuſpicious Atheiſt ; which I willingly omit, having ſaid more than Chap. 3. 
enough of this Subject already. ect. 7, 8. 

7. If any be fo curious, as to demand what kind of Puniſhment this 
People of the Air inflict upon their Malefactors, I had rather refer theni 
to the Fancies of Cornelius Agrippa, than be laugh'd at my ſelf for ven- H. Oe 
turing to deſcend to ſuch particularities. Amongſt other things he Philo/ phie, 
names their Incarceration, or confinement to moſt vile and ſqualid lib. 3. cap. q t. 
Habitations. His own words are very ſignificant : Accedunt etiam vi- 
liſſimorum ac teterrimorum locorum habitacula, ubi Ætnæi ignes, aquariums 
ingluvies, fulgurum & tonitruorum concuſſus, tetrarum woragines, ubi 
Regio lucis inops, nec radiorum Solis capax, ienaraque ſplendoris ſideram, 
perpetuis tenebris & nottis ſpecie caligat. Whence he would make us 
believe, that the ſubterraneous caverns of the Earth are made uſe of 
for Dungeons for the wicked Demons to be puniſhed in: as if the ſe- 
veral Volcano's, ſuch as Atua, Veſuvius, Hecla, and many; others, eſpe- 
cially in America, were ſo many Priſons or houſes of CorreQion for 
the unruly Genii. = 
That there is a zedious reſtraint upon them upon villanies com̃mit- 
ed, and that intolerable, is without all queſtion; they being endued 
with corporeal Senſe, and that more quick and paſſive than ours, and 
therefore more ſubject to the higheſt degrees of torment. So that 
not only by incarcerating them, and keeping them in by a watch, in 
the caverns of burning Mountains, where the heat of thoſe infernal 
Chambers, and the ſteam of Brimſtone cannot but excrutiate them 
exceedingly; but alſo by commanding them into ſundry other Hol- 
lows of the ground, noiſome by ſeveral fumes and vapours, they may 
torture them in ſeveral fafhions and degrees, fully proportionable to 
the greateſt crime that is in their power to commit, and far above 
what the cruelleſt Tyranny has inflicted here, either upon the guilty 
or innocent. But how theſe Confinements and Torments are inflicted on 
them, and by what Degrees and Relaxations, 1s a thing neither eaſy 
to determine, nor ncedſul to underſtand. e 

Wberefore we will ſurceaſe from purſuing any further ſo unprofit- 
able a Subject, and come to tlie Third general Head we mentioned, 
which is, What the Moral condition of the Soul is when ſhe has left this 

Boq;. b 
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or one the beſt vers'd in Vertumnus his Arts, is pretty eaſily diſtin- 
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1. Three things to be conſidered before we come to the Moral condition of the 
Soul after Death: namely, her Memory of tranſactions in this Life. 
2. The peculiar feature and individual Character of her Aereal Vehicle. 
3. Ihe Retainment of the ſame Name. 4. How her ill deportment here 
lays the train of her Miſery hereafter. 5. The aunſpetkable torments of 

| Conſcience worſe than Death, and not to be avoided by dying. 6. Of the 
hideous tortures of external ſenſe on them whoſe ſearedneſs of Conſcience 
may ſeem to make them uncapable of her Laſhes. 7. Of the ſtate of the 
Souls of the more innocent and conſcientious Pagans. 8. Of the natural 
accruments of Aſter-happineſs to the morally-good in this life. g. How 
the Soul enjoys her actings or ſufferings in this Lite for an indiſpenſabls 
Cauſe, when ſhe has paſſed to the other. 10. That the reaſon is pro- 

portionably the ſame in things of leſs conſequence, 11. What miſchief 
men may create to themſelves in the other world by their zealous miſtakes 
in this. 12. That though there were no Memory after Death, yet the 
manner of our Life may ſow the ſeeds of the Souls future happineſs or miſery. 


8 OR the better ſolution of this Queſtion, there is another firſt 

in nature to be decided; namely, Whether the Soul remembers 
any thing of this Life after Death, For Ariſtotle and Cardan "_m—_ to 
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deny it; but I do not remember any reaſons in either that will 
make good their Opinion. But that the contrary is true, appears 
from what we have already proved in my ſecond Book, viz. That the Chap. 11. 
immediate Seat of dae. 45 is the Soul her ſelf, and that all Repreſentations ſect. 4, 5, 6. 
with their circumſtances are reſerved in her, not in the Spirits, (a thin | 
which aninus himſelf cannot deny) nor in any part of the Body. And * u Dial. &. 
that the Spirits are only a neceſſary Inſtrument whereby the Soul 
works; which while they are too cool and groß and wateriſh, Ob- 
Iivion creeps upon her in that meaſure that the Spirits are thus di- | 
{tempered ; but the diſeaſe being chaſed away, and the temper of the = 
Spirits rectified, the Soul forthwith recovers the memory of what 1 
things ſhe could not well command before, as being now in a bet- vn 
ter ſtate of activity. Whence, by the 33 Axiome it will follow, that 7 
her Memory will be rather more perfect after Death, and Conſciente f 
more nimble te excuſe or accuſe het according to her Deeds here. 
2. It is not yo, grow beſide the purpoſe to take notice alſo, 

That the natural and uſual Figure of the Souls Aereal Vehicle bears a 
reſemblance with the feature of the party in this hfe; it being moſt 

obvious for the Plaſtick part (at the command of the Will to put forth 
into perſonal ſhape) to fall as near to that in this life, as the new 
ſtate will permit. With which act the Spirit of Nature haply does con- 
curr, as in the figuration of the Fetws; but with ſuch limits as be- 
comes the Aereal Congruity of lite, of which we have ſpoke already: Chap. 9, 100 

as alſo how the proper Idea or Figure of every Soul, (though it may 
deflect ſomething by the power of the Parent's Imagination in the 
act of Conception, or Geſtation, yet) may return more near to its 
peculiar ſemblance afterwards, and ſo be an unconcealable Note of 

Individualit). : | 
3. We will add to all this, the Retainment of the ſame Name 
which the deceaſed had here, unleſs rhere be ſome ſpecial reaſon to 
change it: ſo that their perſons will be as punctually diſtinguiſh*d 
and circumſcrib'd as any of ours in this life. All which things, as 
they are moſt probable in themſelves that they will thus naturally fall 
out, ſo they are very convenient for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, 


and keeping of Order in the other State. Yo 
4. Theſe things therefore premiſed, it will not be hard to conceive 
how the condition of the Soul after this life depends on her Moral de- 
portment here. For Memory cealing not, Conſcience may very likely 
awake more furiouſly than ever; the Mind becoming a more clear 
Judge of evil Actions paſt than {he could be in the Fleſh, being now 
ſtript of all thoſe circumſtances and concurrences of things that kept 
her off from the opportunity of calling her ſelf to account, or of per- 
ceiving the uglineſs of her own ways. Beſides, there being that com- 
munication betwixt the Earth and the Air, that at leaſt the fame of 
thiags will arrive to their cognoſcence that have left this life ; the 
after ill ſucceſs of their wicked enterprizes and unreaſonable tran(- 
actions, may arm their rormenting Conſcience with new whips and 
ſtings, When they ſhall either hear, or ſee with their eyes, what they 
1 have unjuſtly built up, to run with ſhame to ruine, and behold all their 
deſigas come to nought, and their tame blaſted upon Earth. 
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5. This is the ſtate of ſuch Souls as are capable of a ſenſe of diſlike 
of their paſt-aQtions: and a man would think they need no other 
puniſhment than this, if he conſider the mighty power of the Mind 
over her own Vehicle, and how vulnerable it is from her ſelf; Theſe 
Paſſions therefore of the Soul that follow an ill Conſcience, muſt needs 
bring her Aiery body into intolerable diſtempers, worſe than Death 
it ſelf. Nor yet can ſhe die if ſhe would, neither by fire nor ſword, 
nor any means imaginable; no not if ſhe Would fling her ſelf into the 


flames of ſmoaking Ætua. For ſuppoſe ſhe could keep her ſelf fo 


long there, as to endure that hideous pain of deſtroying the vital Con- 
gruity of her Vehicle by that ſulphureous fire; ſhe would be no ſooner 
releaſed, but ſhe.would catch life again in the Air, and all the former 
troubles and vexations would return, beſides the overplus of theſe 
pangs of Death. For Memory would return, and an ill Conſcience 
would return, and all thoſe buge Furies, thoſe diſordered Paſſions 
which follow it. And thus it would be, though the Soul ſhould kill 
her ſelf a thouſand and a thouſand times; ſhe could but pain and 
puniſh her ſelf, not deſtroy her felt. 

6. Bur if we could ſuppoſe ſome mens Conſciences ſeared in the 


next ſtate as well as this, (for certainly there are that make it their 


buſineſs to obliterate all ſenſe of difference of Good and Evil out of 
their minds; and hold it to be an high ſtrain of wit, (though it be 
nothing elſe but a piece of beſtial ſtupidity) to think there is no ſuch 
thing as Vice and Vertue, and that it is a principal part of perfection, 


to be ſo degenerate as to act according to this Principle without any 


remorſe at all;) theſe men may ſeem to have an excellent privilege 
in the other world: they being thus armour-proof againſt all the 
fiery darts of that domeſtick Devil: As if the greateſt ſecurity in the 
other life were, to have been compleatly wicked in this. 5 
But it is not out of the reach of mere Reaſon and Philoſophy to 
diſcover, that ſuch bold and impudent wretches as have loſt all in- 
ward ſenſe of Good and Evil, may there, againſt their wills, feel a laſh 
in the outward, For the Divine Nemeſis is excluded out of no part of 
the Univerſe; and Goodneſ and Juſtice, which they contemn here, 
will be acquainted with them in that other ſtate, whether they will 
or no. I ſpeak of ſuch courſe Spirits that can ſwallow down Mur- 


der, Perjury, Extortion, Adultery, Buggery, and the like groſs 


crimes, without the leaſt diſguſt, and think they have a right to ſa- 


tisfy their own Luſt, though it be by never fo great Injury againſt 


* De Immor- 
talit. Anim, 
| Object. 31. 


their maßbeun If theſe men ſhould carry it with impunity, there 
were really no Providence, and themſelves were the trueſt Prophets, 
and faithfulleſt Inſtructers of mankind, divulging the choiceſt Arca- 
num they have to impart to them, namely, That there is vo God, 

But the caſe ſtands quite otherwiſe. For whether it be by the 


importunity of them they injure in this life, who may meet with: them 


afterward, as * Cardan, by way of Objection, ſuggeſts in his Treatiſe 
of this Subject: or whether by a general deſertion by all of the o- 
ther world that are able to protect, (ſuch Monſters as I deſcribe being 


| haply far leſs in proportion to the number of the other ſtate, than 


theſe are to this;) they will be neceflarily expoſes to thoſe grim and 
„ re- 
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remorſleſs Officers of Juſtice, who are as devoid of all ſenſe of what is 
Good as thoſe that they ſhall puniſh. So that their penalty ſhall be 


inflicted from ſuch as are of the ſame Principles with themſelves, 


who watch for ſuch booties as theſe, and when they can catch them, 
dreſs them, and adorn them, according to the multifarious petulancy 
of their own unaccountable humours ; and taking a ſpecial pride and 
pleaſure in the making and ſeeing Creatures miſerable, fall upon their 
prey with all eagerneſs and alacrity, as the hungry Lions on a con- 
demned malefactor, but with more ferocity and inſultation by far. 


For having more wit, and, if it be poſſible, leſs goodneſs than the 


Soul they thus aſſault, they ſatiate their laſcivient cruelty with all 
manner of abuſes and torments they can imagine, giving her only fo 
much reſpite as will ſerve to receive their new inventions with a freſher 


ſmart and more diſtinct pain. Neither can any Reaſon or Rhetorick 


prevail with them, no Expoſtulation, Petition, or Submiſſion. For to 


what purpoſe can it be, to expoſtulate about Injury and violence with 
them, whoſe deepeſt reach of wit is to underſtand this one Principle, 


That every one's Luſt, when he can att with impunity, is the moſt ſacred and 
ſovereign Law? Or what can either Petitions or Submiſſions do with 
thoſe who hold it the moſt coutemptible piece of fondneſs and ſillineſs that 


is, to be intreated to recede from their own Tatereſt? And they acknow- 
10 fla no ſuch thing as Vertue and Vice, make it their only intereſt 


to pleaſe themſelves in what is agreeable to their own deſires: and 
their main pleaſure is, to excruciate and torture, in the moſt exquiſite 
ways they can, as many as Opportunity delivers up to their power. 

And thus we ſee how, in the other life, the proud conceited A. 
theiſt may at laſt feel the ſad inconvenience. of his own Practices and 


Principles. For even thoſe that pleaſed themſelves in helping him 


forward, while he was in this life, to that high pitch of wickedneſs, 
may haply take as much pleaſure to ſee him puniſh'd by thoſe grin 
 Executioners in the other. Like that ſportful cruelty (which ſome 


attribute to Nero's perſon) of cauſing the Veſtal virgins to be raviſh'd, 


and then putting them to death for being ſo. _ 

7. But this Subject would be too tedious and too Tragical to inſiſt 
on any longer. Let us caſt our Eyes therefore upon a more tolerable 
Object; and that is, The ſtate of the Soul that has, according to the 
belt opportunity ſhe had of knowledge, liv'd vertuouſly and conſci- 
entiouſly, in what part or Age of the world ſoever. For though this 


Moral Tanocency amongſt the Pagans, will not amount to what our Re- 


ligion calls Salvation; yet it cannot but be advantageous to them in 


the other ſtate, according to the ſeveral degrees thereof ; they being 


more or leſs Happy or Miſerable, as they have been more or leſs Verta- 


ous in this life. For we cannot imagine why God {hould be more 
harſh to them in the other world than in this, nothing having hap- 
pened to them to alienate his affection but Death: which was nor 
in their power to avoid, and looks more like a puniſhment than a 
fault; though it be neither to thoſe that are well-meaning and con- 
{cientious, and not profeſſed contemners of the wholeſome ſuggeſti- 


ons of the Light of Nature, but are Lovers of Humanity and Vertue. 


For to theſe it is only an entrance into another life, 
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Ad amen vireta 
Fortu natorum nemorum, ſedeſque beats. 


Which Truth I could not conceal, it being a great prejudice to Di- 
vine Providence to think otherwiſe. For to thoſe that are free, her 


Ways will ſeem as unintelligible in overloading the ſimple with pu- 


niſhment, as in not rewarding the more perfectly righteous and illu. 
minate. For from a fault in either, they will be tempted to a miſ- 


belief of the whole, and hold no Providence at all. 


8. Let there therefore be peculiar Privileges of Morality every 
where, to thoſe that paſs into the other State. For unleſs God make 
a ſtop on purpoſe, it will naturally follow, That Memory after Death 


ſuggeſting nothing but what the Conſcience allows of, much Tranquil 


lity of Mind muſt reſult from thence, and a certain Health and Beay- 


ty of the Jereal Vehicle; alſo better Company and Converſe, and 


more pleaſant Tracts and Regions to inhabit. For what Plotinas 
ſpeaks of the extreme degrees, is alſo true of the intermediate, elſe Di- 


ib. 4. cap. 43. vine Juſtice would be very maim. For a man, faith he, having once 


appropriated to himſelf a pravity of temper, and united with it, is known 
00 what he is; and according to his nature is thruſt forward to what he 


propends to, both here, and departed hence, and ſo ſhall be pulled by the dray.. 


ings of Nature into 4 ſuitable place. But the Good man, his Receptions and 
Communications ſhall be of another ſort, by the drawing as it were of certain 
hidden ſtrings tranſpoſed and pulled Nature's own Fingers. So admirable 
is the power and order of the Univerſe, all things being carried on in a ſilent 
way fe Juſtice which none can avoid, and which the Wicked man has ub per- 


ception nor underſtanding of, but is drawn, knowing nothing whither in the 


Univerſe he ought to be carried. But the Good man both knows and goes 
whither he ought, and diſcerns before he departs hence where he muſt inhabit, 
and is full of hopes that it ſhall be with the Gods. This large Paragraph 
of Plotinus, is not without ſome ſmall Truth in it, if rightly li- 
mited and underſtood ; but ſeems not to reach at all the Circum- 
ſtances and accruments of Happineſs to the Soul in the other State, 


which will naturally follow her, from her tranſactions in this life, 


9. For certainly, according to the ſeveral degrees of Benigniry of 
Spirit, and the deſire of doing good to mankind in this life, and the 
more ample opportunities of doing it, the Felicity of the other World 
is redoubled upon them; there being ſo certain communication and 
entercourſe betwixt both. And therefore they that ac or «fr 


deeply in ſuch Cauſes as God will maintain in the World; and are 


jaſt and holy at the bottom, (and there are ſome Principles that are 
indiſpenſably ſuch, which Providence has countenanced both by Mi- 
racles, the ſuffrages of the Wiſeſt men in all Ages, and the common 
voice of Nature ;) thoſe that have been the moſt Heroical Abetters 
and Promoters of theſe things in this lite, will naturally receive the 
greater contentment of Mind after it, being conſcious to themſelves 
how ſeriouſly they have aſſiſted what God will never deſert, and 
that Truth is mighty, and mult at laſt prevail; which they are bet- 
ter aſſured of out of the Body, than when they were in it. 3 
0 | | 10. Nor 
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10. Nor is this kind of acceſs of Happineſs to be confined only to 
our furtherance of what is of the higheſt and moſt indiſpenſable con- 
ſideration here, but in gh cr? og touches all tranſactions that pro- 
ceed from a vertnous and good Principle, whereof there are ſeveral 
e amongſt which thoſe may not be reckoned the meaneſt that 
refer to a National good. And therefore thoſe that, out of a natural 
generoſity of Spirit and ſucceſsful fortitude in War, have deliver'd 
their Country from bondage, or have been ſo wiſe and underſtanding 
in Politicks, as to have contriv'd wholeſome Laws for the greater 
happineſs and comfort of the People; while ſuch a Nation proſpers, 


and is in Being, it cannot but be an accrument of Happineſs to theſe 


ſo conſiderable Benefactors, unleſs we ſhould imagine them leſs ge- 
nerous and good in the other World, where they have the advantage 
of being Better. And what J have ſaid in this more notable inſtance, 
is in a degree true in things of ſmaller concernment, which would be 
infinite to rehearſe. But whole Nations, with their Laws and Orders 
of Men, and Families, may fail, and therefore theſe acceſſions be cut 
off: but he that lays out his pains in this life for the carrying on ſuch 
deſigns as will take place ſo long as the World endures, and muſt 
have a compleat Triumph at laſt; ſuch a one lays a train for an E- 
verlaſting advantage in the other World, which, in deſpite of all the 
20 and turnings of unſettled fortune, will be ſure to take 
effect. 5 

11. But this matter requires Judgment as well as Heat and For- 
wardneſs. For pragmatical Ignorance, though accompanied with 
ſome meaſure of Sincerity and well-meaning, may ſet a foot ſuch 
things in the World, or ſet upon record ſuch either falſe, or imperti- 
nent and unſeaſonable Principles, as being made ill uſe of, may very 
much prejudice the Cauſe one deſires to promote; which will be a 
fad ſpectacle for them in the other State. For thongh their ſimplicity 
may be pardonable, yet they will not fail to find the ill effect of 
their miſtake upon themſelves. As he that kills a friend inſtead of 
an enemy, though he may fatisfy his Conſcience, that rightly pleads 
his innocency ; yet he cannot avoid the ſenſe of ſhame and ſorrow, 
that naturally follows ſo miſchievous an error. 

12. Such accruencies as theſe there may be to our Enjoyments in 
the other World, from the durable traces of our tranſactions in this, 
if we have any Memory of things after Death, as I have already de- 
monſtrated that we have. But if we had not, but Ariſtotle's and 
Cardan's Opinion were true, yet Vertue and Piet) will not prove only 
_ uſeful for this preſent ſtate. Becauſe according to our living here, 


we ſhall hereafter, by a hidden concatenation of cauſes, be drawn to 


a condition anſwerable to the purity or impurity of our Souls in this 
life: that ſilent Nemeſis that paſſes through the whole contexture of 


the Univerſe, ever fatally contriving us into ſuch a ſtate as we our 


ſelves have fitted our ſelves for by our accuſtomary actions. Of fo 
great conſequence is it, while we have opportunity, to aſpire to the 
Beſt things: 1 
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1. What the Spirit of Nature is. 2. Experiments that argue its real Ex- 
iſtence; ſuch as that of two Strings tuned Uniſons. 3. Sympathetick 
Cures and Tortures. 4. The Sympathy betwixt the Earthly and Aſtral 
Body. 5. Monſtrous Births. 6. The Attraction of the Loadſtone and 
Roundneſs of the Sun and Stars. 


I. E had now quite finiſh'd our Diſcourſe, did I not think it 

convenient to anſwer a double Expectation of the Reader, 
The one is, touching the The Spirit of Nature; the other, the pro- 
ducing of Objections that may be made againſt our concluded Aſſertion 
of the SouPs Immortality. For as for the former, I can eaſily ima- 
gine he may well deſire a more punctual account of that Principle 1 
have had ſo often recourſe to, than I have hitherto given, and will 
think it fit that I ſhould ſomewhere more fully explain what I mean 


by the terms, and ſhew him my ſtrongeſt grounds why I conceive 


there is any ſuch Being in the World. To hold him therefore no 
longer in ſuſpence, I ſhall do both in this place. The Spirit of Nature 
therefore, according to that notion I have of it, , A ſubſtance incor- 
poreal, * but without Senſe and Animadverſion, pervaaing the whole Matter 
of the Univerſe, and exerciſing a Plaſtical power therein, according to the 
ſundry prediſpoſitions and occaſions in the parts it works upon, raiſing ſuch 
Phznomena in the World, by directing the parts of the Matter and their 
Motion, as cannot be reſolved into mere Mechanical powers. This rude 


Deſcription may ſerve to convey to any one a conception determinate | 


enough of the nature of the thing. And that it is not a mere No- 


tion, but a real Being, beſides what I have occaſionally hinted alrea- 


dy (and ſhall here again confirm by new inſtances) there are are ſe- 
veral other Conſiderations may perſwade us. 

2. The firſt whereof ſhall be concerning thoſe Experiments of Sym- 
pathetick Pains, Aſſwagements, and Cures; of which there are many 
Examples, approv'd by the moſt ſcrupulous Pretenders to ſobriety 
and judgment, and of all which I cannot forbear to pronounce, that 
I ſuſpect them to come to paſs by ſome ſuch power as makes Strings 
that be tuned Unions, (though on ſeveral Inſtruments) the one being 
touched, the other to tremble and move very ſenſibly, and to caſt 
oft a ſtraw or pin, or any ſuch ſmall thing laid upoa it. Which can- 
not be reſolved into any Mechanical Principle, though ſome have in- 
genioully gone about it. For before they attempred to ſhew the 
reaſon, why that String that is not Uniſon to that which is ſtruck, 
ihould not leap and move, as it doth that is, they ſhould have de- 
monſtrated, that by the mere Vibration of the Air that which is Uniſon 
can be ſo moved; for if it could, theſe Vibrations would not fail to 
move other Bodies more movable by far than the String it ſelf that 


is thus moved. As for example, it one hung looſe near the String 


tiat is ſtruck a ſmall thred of filk or an hair with ſome light thing 


at the end of it, they mult needs receive thole reciprocal Vibrations 


that are communicated to the Oniſon ſtring at a far greater diſtance, 
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if che mere motion of the material Air cauſed. ſubſultation of the 


ſtring. tuned 'Unifor : Which yet is contrary to experience. 1 2 | 
Beides that, if it were the mere Vibration of the Air that causꝰ 


this tremor in the Uniſen ſtring, the effect would not be conſide- 


rable; unleſs both the ſtrings lay well-nigh in the fame Plane, 
and that the Vibration of the ſtring that is ſtruck be made in 
that Plane they both lie in. But let the ſtring be ſtruck fo as to 
cut the Plane perpendicularly by its tremulous excurſions; or let botli 
the ſtrings be in two ſeveral Planes at a good diſtance above one ano- 
ther, the event is much- what the ſame, though the Air cannot ra- 
tionally be conceiv'd to vibrate backwards and forwards, other wiſ 
than well-nigh in the Planes wherem the ſtrings are moved: 
All which things do clearly ſhew, that pure Corporeal cauſes cannot 
produce this effect: and that therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, that both 
the ſtrings are united with ſome one Incorporeal Being, which has a 
different Unity and Ativity from Matter, but yet a Sympathy therewith; 
which affecting this Immaterial Being, makes it affect the Matter in 
the ſame manner in another place, where it does ſymbolize with 
that other in ſome prediſpoſition or qualification, as theſe two ſtrings 
do in being tuned Uniſons to one another: and this, without ſending 
any particles to the Matter it does thus act upon; as my thought of 
moving of my Toe being repreſented within my Brain, by the power 
of my Soul I can, without ſending Spirits into my Toe, but only 
by making uſe of them that are there, move my Toe as I pleaſe, by 
reaſon of that Unity and Activity that is peculiar to my Soul as a Spi- 


ritual ſubſtance that pervades my whole Body. Whence I would 


conclude alſo, that there is ſome ſuch Principle as we call The Spirit 


of Nature, or the inferiour Soul of the World, into which ſuch Phenomena 


as theſe are to be reſolved. oY 5 ASE 
3. And I account Sympathetick Cures, Pains, and Aſſwagements to be 
ſuch. As for example, when in the uſe of thoſe Magnetic Remedies, 
as ſome call them, they can make the wound doloroufly hot or chill at 

a great diſtance, or can put it into perfect eaſe, this is not by an 
agency of emiſſary Atoms. For theſe hot Atoms would cool ſufficiently 
in their progreſs to the party through the frigid air; and the cold A- 
toms, if they could be fo active as to diſpatch ſo far, would be warm 
enough by their journey in the Summer Sun, The inflammations 
alſo of the Cows Udder by the boiling over of the milk into the fire, 
the ſcalding of mens entrails at a diſtance by the burning 'of their 
excrements, with other pranks of the like nature; theſe cannot be 
rationally reſolved into the recourſe of the Spirits of Men or Kine 
mingled with fiery Atoms, and fo re-entring the parts thus affected, 
becauſe the minuteneſs of thoſe Atoms argues the ſuddainneſs of their 
extinction, as the ſmalleſt wires made red hot ſooneſt cool. 
To all which you may add (if it will prove true) that notable ex- 
ample of the Wines working when the Vines are in the flower, and 
that this Sympathetict effect muſt be from the Vines of that Country 
from which they came: whence theſe exhalations of the Vineyards 
mult ſpread as far as from Spain and the Canaries to Exgland, and by 
the ſame reaſon muſt reach round about every way as far from 25 
Wks 0 4 
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Canaries, beſides their journey upwards into the Air. So that there 
will be an Hemiſphere of vineal Atoms of an incredible extent, un- 


leſs they part themſelves into trains, and march only to thoſe places 


whither their Wines are carried. But what corporeal cauſe can guide 
them thither? Which queſtion may be made of other Phænomena of 


the like nature. Whence again it will be neceſſary to eſtabliſh the 
Principle I drive at, though the effects were cauſed by the tranſmiſ-. 


ſion of Atoms. 5 | | 

4. The notableſt examples of this Mundane Sympathy are in hiſtories 
more uncertain and obſcure, and ſuch as, though. I have been very 
credibly inform'd, yet, as I have already declared my ſelf, I dare 
only avouch as poſſible, viz. the Souls of men leaving their Bodies, 


See Book 2+ and appearing in ſhapes, ſuppoſe of Cats, Pigeons, Weaſels, and ſome- 


Chap. 15. 


| ſect. 8, 9, 10. 


edifice, at leaſt the more rude ſtrokes and delineaments thereof, for 


times of Men; and that whatever hurt befals them * in theſe Aſcral 
bodies, as the Paracelſians love to call them, the ſame is inflicted upon 
their Terreſtrial, lying in the mean time in their beds, or on the 


ground. As if their Aſtral bodies be ſcalded, wounded, have the 


back broke, the ſame certainly happens to their Earthly bodies. 
Which things if they be true, in all likelihood they are to be reſolved 
into this Principle we ſpeak of, and that The Spirit of Nature is ſnatch'd 
into conſent with -the Imagination of the Souls in theſe Aſtral bodies, 
or Aiery Vehicles. Which act of imagining muſt needs be ſtrong in 
them, it being ſo ſet on and aſſiſted by a quick and ſharp pain and 
fright in theſe ſcaldings, woundings, and ſtrokes on the back; ſome 
ſuch thing happening here, as in women with child, whoſe Fancies, 
made keen by a ſudden fear, have depriv*d their children of their 


arms, yea and of their heads too ; as alſo appears by two remarkable 


ſtories Sr. Kenelme Digby relates in his witty and eloquent Diſcourſe of 
the Care of Wounds, by the powder of Sympathy, belides what * we have 
already recited out of Helmont. F 

5. Which effects I ſuppoſe to be beyond the power of any humane 
Fancy unaſſiſted by ſome more forcible Agent; as alſo that prodigi- 
ous birth he mentions of a woman of Carcaſſona, who, by her over- 
much ſporting and pleaſing her ſelf with an 4pe, while ſhe was with 
Child, brought forth a Monſter exactly of that ſhape. And if we 
ſhould conclude with that learned Writer, that it was a real Ape, it 
is no more wonderful, nor ſo much as that birth of a Crab- f ſh or Lobſter 
we have above mentioned out of Fortunius Licetus; as we might alſo 
other more uſual, though no leſs monſtrous births for the wombs of 
women to bear. Of which the Soul of the Mother cannot be ſuſpect- 


ed to be the cauſe, ſhe not ſo much as being the Efformer of her 


own Fetus, as that judicious Naturaliſt Dr. Harvey has determined. 
And it the Mother's Soul could be the Efformer of the Fztas, in all 
reaſon, her Plaſtick power would be ever Particular and Specifick, as 
the Soul ir ſelf is Particular. | 
What remains therefore but the Univerſal Soul of the World, or Spirit 
of Nature, that can do theſe feats? who, Vertumnus-like, is ready to 
_— his own activity and the yielding Matter into any mode 


and ſhape indifferently, as occaſion engages him, and fo to prepare an 


any 


© 
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any Specifick Soul whatſoever, and in any place where the Matter 
will yield to his operations. But the time of the arrival thither of 
the particular gueſt it is intended for, though we cannot ſay how ſoon 
it is, yet we may be ſure it is not later than a clear diſcovery of Sen- 
ſation, as well as Vegetation and Organization in the Matter. | 
6. The Attraction of the Load-ſtone ſeems to have ſome affinity with 
theſe inſtances of Sympathy. This myſtery Des-Cartes has explained 
with admirable artifice, as to the immediate Corporeal cauſes thereof, 
to wit, thoſe wreathed particles which he makes to paſs certain ſcrew- 
pores in the Loadſtone and Iron. But how the efformation of theſe 
particles is above the reach of the mere Mechanical powers in Matter, 
as alſo the exquiſite direction of their motion, whereby they make 
their peculiar Vortex he deſcribes about the Earth from Pole to Pole, 
and thread an incruſtated Star, paſting in a right line in ſo long a jour- 
ney as the Diameter thereof, without being ſwung to the ſides; how 
theſe things, J ſay, are beyond the powers of Matter, J have fully e- 
nough declared and proved in a large Letter of mine to V. C. and Epift.adV.C. 
therefore that I may not actam agere, ſhall forbear ſpeaking any far- J. 5. 
ther thereof in this place. To which you may add, That mere cor- 
poreal motion in Matter without any other guide, would never ſo 
much as produce a round Sun or Star, of which figure notwithſtand- 
ing Des- Cartes acknowledges them to be. But my reaſons why it EH. 3. 4d 
cannot be effected by the ſimple Mechanical powers of Matter, I Have K Carteſ- 
particularly ſet down in my Letters to that excellent Philoſopher. 


8 


Un CHAP. XIL t. 
B15 without Senſe and Adimadverſion, & c. That the Spirit of Nature 
fide 


hath Life, and that both Plaſtical and Omniform, I dare more con- 
ntly to aver: but as to Senſe and Animadverſion, I hold it a more 
raſh buſineſs to determine any thing either negatively or affirmative- 
ly. But that it is devoid of Reaſon and Free-will is with me an e- 
ſtabliſh'd Point. But ſeeing I have had occaſion in ſome other Pla- 
ces to ſpeak of this Matter, and have nothing that is new to add to 
what I have there ſaid, I deem *tis needleſs to go on with any more 

here. 5 | | | 1 8 
Sect. 4. In theſe Aſtral Bodies, as the Paracelſians love to call them, 8c. 
Whoſe Form of ſpeaking, though J here uſe, yet I would have it to be 
underſtood in my own Senſe; who underſtand nothing more by an 

Aſtral Body, than a tenuious and mere natural Body, ſubject to the 
Laws and Influences of the Stars, or rather, of common Nature. For 

what many, through their Ignorance, attribute to the Stars, is, by a 1 
much better Title, to be attributed to the Spirit of Nature, and unto ; 
thoſe Circumſtances of the Matter, by which its Force is awakened. 
Aud that the Spirit of Nature 7s ſnatch*d into Conſent with the Imag i- 
nation of the Souls in theſe Aſtral —— & c. As to the Truth of ſuch Phæ. 
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nome na as theſe, that freſh Example of Jane Brookes may paſs for an 


egregious Evidence, the Matter of Fact being ſo very certain; the 


Hand of whoſe Shew, or Aſtral Spirit, being ſtruck with a Knife, the 
very ſame Hand of her I. erreſirial Body was found wounded by it; (as I 
have related out of J. Glanvil, in my N otes upon the Antidote apainſl 
Atheiſm.) And as to the Cauſe which is here intimated, certainly it 
ſeems to be the moſt probable, ſince the Spirit of Natare doth fo aſſu- 
redly mix it ſelf with all the Efformations of Animals, and Corruptions 
of their Parts; namely, thoſe of the ſame Body, though at a great 
Diſtance: as in artificial Noſes that are made of other mens Fleſh, 
with many other things of that Kind, which are held as very true, 
For the Man being dead, and now putreiying, to whom thoſe Parts 
appertain'd, they do immediately putrefy and ſtink: Which, with. 
out all Queſtion, comes to paſs in Virtue of the Communion of the 
Spirit of Nature. What hinders then but that when the Aſral Body 
of any Soul is wounded by ny fudden Stroke, the Terreſtrial Body of 
the ſame Soul may be hurt alſo with a quick Wound, by Reaſon of 
the Communication of the Spirit of Nature; and it being ſnatch'd away 
into Conſent with the Plaſtick of the ſaid particular Soul? For the 
Spirit of Nature in a ſort actuates and informs all Bodies whatever: 
Whence is eaſily underftood this Community and Conſent of Life I 
peak of, and alſo real Sympathy; ſo that this Body ſuffering, ano- 
ther at a Diſtance ſuffers the very ſame, by reaſon of the Commu- 
nity of the ſame Spirit. Surely this is much more agreeable than to 
ſuppoſe ſome Demon, who, the Aſtral Body being wounded, imme- 
diately inflicts the like Wound upon the Terreſtrial. And what Dz- 
mon in thoſe Relations of Helmont, mention'd Chap. 6. Sect. 6. maim- 
ed, and cut off the Head, Hand, and Arm of thoſe three miſerable 
Feetus's in the Womb. PRE ; N 


— 


— 


CH AP. XI. 


1. That the Deſcent of heavy Bodies argues the exiſtence of The Spirit of 
Nature, becauſe elſe they would either hang in the Air as they are placed, 
2. Or would be diverted from a perpendicular, as they fall near a Plate 
of Metal ſet flooping. 3. That the endeavour of the ther or Air from 
the Centre to the Circumference is not the Cauſe of Gravity, againſt Mr. 
Hobbs. 4. A full confutation of Mr. Hobbs his Opinion. F. An ocu- 
lar Demonſtration of the abſurd conſequence thereof. 6. An abſolute De- 
monſiration that Gravity cannot be the effect of mere Mechanical powers. 
7. The Latitude of the operations of The Spirit of Nature, how large, 
and where bounded, 8. The reaſon of its name. 9. Of Inſtinct, whether 
it be, and what it is. 10. The grand office of the Spirit of Nature in 
tranſmitting Souls into rightly-prepared Matter. 


"Ry ND a farther confirmation that J am nc. miſtaken therein, 
is what we daily here experience upon th. which 1s the 
deſcendiug of heavy Bodtes, as we call them. * (0: 4. ho mot n 
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whereof I agree with Des. Cartes in the aſſignation of the immediate cor- 
poreal cauſe, to wit, the AÆhereal matter, which is ſo plentifully in the Air 
over it is in groſſer Bodies; but withal do vehemently ſurmiſe, that there 
muſt be ſome Immaterial cauſe, ſuch as we call The Spirit of Nature, or 
Inferiour Soul of the World, that muſt direct the motions of the A*the- 
real particles to act upon theſe groſſer Bodies to drive them towards 
the Earth. For that ſurpluſage of Agitation of the globular particles Cares, Prin- 
of the Ether above what they ſpend in turning the Earth about, is cip. PHI. 
carried every way indifferently, according to his own conceſſion ; by P.. A- Aci. 
which motion * the drops of liquors are formed into round figures, 1, 26. * 
as he ingeniouſly concludes. From whence it is 4 that à bul 7 
let of iron, ſilver or gold, placed in the Air is equally aſſaulted on all 
ſides by the occurſion of theſe Æthereal particles, and therefore will 
be moved no more downwards than upwards, but hang in equi- 
librio, as a piece of Cork reſts on the water, where there is neither 
wind nor ſtream, but is equally play'd againſt by the particles of 
water on all ſides. | Fi By 
2. Nor is it imaginable how the occurſions of this Ethereal Ele- 

ment here againſt the ſurface of the Earth, being it is ſo fluid a Bo- Carteſ. Prin- 
dy, ſhould make it endeavour to lift it ſelf from the Earth at fo . Philo). 
great a diſtance as the middle Region of the Air and further. Be- eee 
ſides, that this is not the cauſe of the deſcent of heavy Bodies is ma- 
nifeſt, becauſe then a broad Plate of the moſt ſolid Metal and moſt 
perfectly poliſh'd, ſuch as is able to reflect the Æthereal particles 
moſt etlicacoulge being placed {looping, would change the courſe of 
the Deſcent of Tings, and make them fall perpendicularly to it, and 
not to the Plane of the Horizon; . 
as for Example, not from A to B, 
but from A to C; which is againſt 
experience. For the heavy Body 
will always fall down from A to B, 
though the receſſion of the Æthe- 
real Matter muſt needs be from 
C to A, according to this Hypo» D 
theſis. 23 | : 

3. Nor can the endeavour of the Celeſtial Matter from the centre 


to the circumference take place here. For beſides that Des-Cartes, the 

profoundeſt Maſter of Mechanicks, has declin'd_that--way himſelf 

(though * Mr. Hobbs has taken it up,) it would follow, that near the, x, hi EA 

Poles of the Earth there would be no deſcent of heavy Bodies at all, ment: of eh: 

and in che very Clime we Jive in, none perpendicular. To ſay no- l. part 4 

thing how this way will not ſalve the Union of that great Water that Ff“ 
adheres to the body of the Moon. r 

4. But to make good what I faid, by undeniable proof that heavy 

Bodies in the very Clime where we live, will not deſcend perpendicu- 

larly to the Earth, if Mr. Hobbs his ſolution of the Phænomenon of 

Gravity be true; we ſhall evidently Aemonſtrate both to the Eye and 

to Reaſon rhe proportion of their declination from a perpendicular 
Ann: Te 11 
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F in any elevation of the Pole. In the Circle 
H therefore A BD, let the Æquator be B P, 
and from the point C draw a line to E, 
parallel to B D: which line CE will cut 
the circle in F 60 degrees, ſuppoſe, from B. 
Imagine now a heavy Body at E; accordin 
to Mr. Hobbs his ſolution of the Probleme 
of Gravity, it muſt fall towards the Earth 
in a line parallel to the Æguator, viz. in 
| the line E F; which, ſay I, declines from 
the line H F drawn perpendicular to the Horizon LK two third parts 
of a right angle, that is to ſay, 60 degrees. For the angle EF H is 
equal to G FR, which again is equal to the alternate angle B GE, 
which is two third parts of a right angle ex theſi. Whence it is plain 
that E F declines from a perpendicular no leſs than 60 degrees. By 
the fame reaſon, if we had drawn the Scheme for the elevation of 50. 
which is more Southern than our Clime, we might demonſtrate that 
the deſcent of heavy Bodies declines from a perpendicular to the 
Horizon 50 degrees, or, of a right angle, and fo of the reſt. From 
whence it will follow, that men cannot walk upright, but declining, 
in the elevation ſuppoſe of 60 degrees, as near to the ground as EF 
is to FL, and much nearer in the more remote parts of the North, 
as in Norway, Ruſſia, Friſland, Iſland, Scricſinnia, Greenland, and others; 
and there is proportionably the ſame reaſon in other Climes leſs Nor- 
thern. So that Mr. Hobbs need not ſend us ſo far 0 to the Poles, 
to make the experiment. SEE 

5. For if for example we drew a Scheme for the Parallel under 
which We live, ſuppoſe about 52 degrees of Elevation, we might re- 
preſent truly to the eye in what poſture men would walk at London 
or Cambridge, according to Mr. Hobbs his determination of the cauſcs 
of Gravity.., For it is plain from what has been above demonſtrated, 
that the natural poſture of their Bodies upon the Horizon LK would 

| 7 be in the line EF, out of which if they 
did force themſelves towards the per- 
pendicular HF, it would be much 
pain to them, neither could they place 
themſelves in the line H F without be- 
ing born headlong to the ground, and 

1 EI laid flat upon the Horizon F K; the 
force of the Air, or whatever more ſubtile Elements therein preſſing 
in lines parallel to EF, and therefore neceſſarily bearing down what- 
721 is placed looſe in the line HF, as is plain to any one at firſt 
ight. 1 8 | 
g finding no ſuch thing in experience, it is evident that Mr 
Hobbs his ſolution is falſe; nay I may ſay that he has not render'd to 
much as a poſſible cauſe of this fo ordinary a Phenomenon. A thing 
truly much to be lamented in one who, upon pretence that all the 
Appearances in the Univerſe may be reſolved into mere Corporeal 
cauſes, has, with unparallel'd confidence, and not without ſome wit, 
derided and exploded all Immaterial Subſtance out of the World; 


When 
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whenas'in the mean time he does not produce ſo much as poſſible 
Corporeal cauſes of the moſt ordinary effects in Nature. But to 
leave Mr. Hobbs to his own ways, and to return to Des- Cartes. 
6. Add unto all this, that if the motion of groſs Bodies were ac- 
cording to mere Mechanical laws, a Bullet, ſuppoſe of Lead or Gold; 
caſt up into the Air, would never deſcend again, but would perſiſt 
in a rectilinear motion. For it being far more ſolid than ſo much 
Air and Ather put e as would fill its place, and being moved 
with no lefs ſwiftneſs than that wherewith the Earth is carried 
about in twenty four hours, it muſt needs break out in à ſtreight 
line through the thin Air, and never return again to the Earth, but 
get away, as a Comet does out of a Vortex. Add that de facto a Can; 
non-Bullet has been ſhot ſo high that it never fell back again upon 
the ground, Des-Cartes does admit of as true experiment. Of which; 
for my own part, I can imagine no other unexceptionable reaſon, hut 
that at a certain diſtance Ihe Spirit of Nature in ſome regard leaves 
the motion of Matter to the pure laws of Mechanicks, but within 04 
ther bounds checks it, whence it is that the Water does not ſwill out 
of the Moon. Metis) a 115.519 bon flott 
7. Now if the pure Mechanick powers in Matter and Corporeat 
motion will not amount to ſo ſimple a Phenomenon as the falling of a 
ſtone to the Earth, how ſhall we hope they will be the adequate 
cauſe of ſundry forts of Plants and other things that have far more 
artifice and curioſity than the direct deſcent of a ſtone to the ground? 
Nor are g beaten back again by this diſcovery into that dotago 
of the confolMed Schools, who have indued almoſt every different 
Object of our Senſes with a diſtin& Subſtantial form, and then puzzle 
themſelves with endleſs ſcrupuloſities about the generation, corrups+ 
. tion, and mixtion of them. For J affirm with Des- Cartes, that no- 
thing affects our Senſes but ſuch Variations of Matter as are made by 
difference of Motion, Figure, Situation of parts, &c. but I difſent 
from him in this, in that J hold it is not mere and pure Mechanical 
motion that cauſes all theſe ſenſible Modifications in Matter, * but 
that many times the immediate Director thereof is this Spirit of Na- 
ture (J ſpeak of) one and the ſame every where, and acting always 
alike upon the like occaſions, as a clear-minded man, and of a folid 
judgment, gives always the ſame verdict in the ſame circumſtances. 
For this Spirit of Nature intermedling with the efformation of the 
Fetus of Animals, (as I have * already ſhewn more than once) where + Chap. 4. 
notwithſtanding there ſeems not ſo much need, there being in them ſed. 7, 8. 
a more particular Agent for that purpoſe ; *tis exceeding rational that chap. 7. 
al] Plants and Homers of all forts (in which we have no argument to e 3 
prove there is any particular Soul) ſhould be the effects of this Uni- 
verſal Soul of the World, Which Hypotheſis, beſides that it is moſt 
_ reaſonable in it ſelf, according to that ordinary Axiome, Fruſtra fit per 
plura quod fieri poteſt per pauriora, is alſo very ſerviceable for the prevent- 
ing many hard Problems about the Dꝛiviſibility of the Souls of Plants, 
their Tran/muta!tions into other Species, the growing of Slips, and the 
like. For there is one Soul ready every where to purſue the advan- 
tages of prepared Matter. Which is the common and only »5y& any- 
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parirys of all Plant al appearances, or of whatever other Phenomena there 
be, greater or ſmaller, that exceed the pure Mechanical powers of 
Matter. We except only Men and Beaſts, who having all of them the 
capacity of ſome ſort of enjoyments or other, it was fit they ſhould 
have particular Souls for the multiplying of the ſenſe of thoſe enjoy- 
ments, which the tranſcendent Wiſdom of the Creator has contrived, 
8. I have now plainly enough ſer down what I mean by The Spirit 
of Nature, and ſufficiently prov'd its exiſtence. Out of what has 
been ſaid may be eaſily conceiv'd why I give it this name, it being 
a Principle that is of fo great influence and activity in the or FG as 
I may ſo call it, and Coaleſcency of things: And this not only in the 
production of | Plants, with all other Concretions of an inferiour nature, 
and yet above the mere Mechanical laws of Matter; but alſo in reſpe& 
of the birth of Animals, whereunto it is preparatory and aſſiſtent. 
I ͤ know not whether I may entitle it alſo to the guidance of Ani- 
mals in the chiefeſt of thoſe actions which we uſually impute to na- 
taral Inſtinct, Amongſt which none ſo famous as the Birds making 
their Neſts, and particularly the artificial ſtructure of the Martin's 
neſts under the arches of Church-windows. In which there being 
ſo notable a deſign unknown to themſelves, and ſo ſmall a pleaſure 
to preſent Senſe, it looks as it they were actuated by another, in- 
ſpired and carried away in a natural rapture by this Spirit of Nature 
to do they know not what, though it be really a neceſſary proviſion 
and accommodation for laying their Eggs, and hatching their young, 
in the efformation whereof this Isferiour Soul of ii Morld, is fo 
rationally conceiv'd to aſſiſt and intermedle: and Merefore may 
the better be ſuppos*d to overpower the Fancy, and make uſe of the 
members of the Birds to build theſe convenient Receptacles, as cer- 
tain ſhops to lay up the Matter whereon ſhe intends to work, name- 
nie Eggs of theſe Birds whom ſhe thus guides in making of their 
nel; 1-315: 7 15 
9. For that this building of their neſts in ſuch ſort ſhould not be 
from natural N but from acquir'd Art and obſervation, or 
from the inſtruction of the old ones, there is no reaſon or ground 
for any one to conceit. For in that their actions tend to ſo confide- 
rable a ſcope, that is no argument that they know it, or ever con- 
ſulted about it, no more than that Ivy or Bizdweed, that wind about 
the next plant that can ſupport them, caſt up with themſelves aſore- 
hand either the neceſſity or convenience of ſuch cloſe embraces. Nor 
does it at all follow, becauſe the young ones might fee the old ones 
make their neſts before they begin to make theirs, that they do fee 
them, or take notice of them. Nay, who can produce any one ex- 
ample of the old one tutouring or teaching her young ones in this 
kind of Architecture? or has ſpy'd the young one of her ſelf to ap- 
ply her mind to learn that art by obſerving what the old one does ? 
Wherefore a man may as well argue, yea much berter, that the Netes 
of Birds are not by Inſtindt, but by learning and art, becauſe they 
may have heard the old ones ſing or whiſtle before them: whenas 
they will take up naturally of themſelves ſuch notes as belong to their 
kind, without hearing of the old ones at any time. So that it is 
De. not 
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not from any ground of Reaſon, but a mere vain and ſhallow ſur- 
miſe, to think that the Architecture of Birds in building their neſts 
is not -atural Inſtinct, but acquir'd Art and Imitation, - offi © 
* Put on the other fide, there are very plain and poſitive Reaſons to 
coavince us, that this Architecture of theirs is from Inſtin#, and no 
acauir'd faculty. And that firſt, becauſe in general brute Animals are 
of ſuch a nature as is devoid of that free and reflexive reaſon which 
is requiſite to acquir'd Art and Conſultation, - For if they had any 
ſuch Principle, ſome of them would be able to ſpeak. The want of 
which power is the only plauſible preſumption for Des-Carres his con- 
ceit of their being mere Machina s. Which, though it will not reach 
to ſo enormous a Paradox, yet it may juſtly exclude them from the 
participation of ſuch a free Reaſon as will make them able for con- 
{ultation and learning of Arts and Myſteries. _ a ien 
Secondly, The hatching of their eggs being by mere Infir#,' and 
not out of any deliberate Knowledge, it is reaſonable to think, that 
the N of their neſts, which is but in order thereto, is nere In- 
inct alſo. | 1 | ek 
Thirdly, That which is ſpecifical is not acquir'd, but is by Nature 
or Inſtinct; but to make their neſts thus or thus, is ſpecifical to this 
or 2 80 kind of Bird, even as their note is, and thereſore is plainly 
natural. 118 (ook its 16 511268 
Fourthly, The 8 Indocility of thoſe Birds that are the moſt 
ingenious Architects in building their neſts, is a plain indication 
that it is not fgee Reaſon but Inſtinc# that guides them. And * Pliny * Hiſtor. Na- 
obſerves in th Swallow, how indocil ſhe is, and yet how admirabſe 7. I 10, 
in framing her little manſions of mudd. b n i ee 
Fiſthly, That this Architecture is not a piece of learning derived 
from the old ones in ſucceſſion, but the immediate effect of Nature, 
is further manifeſt, in that in all parts of the World the ſame kind of 
Birds make rhe ſame kinds of neſts, when it cannot be well ſuppos'd 
that they learned it from thoſe in remote countries, whom the vaſt- 
neſs of the Seas kept from mutual converſe. 5 N % any 
Sixthly and laſtly, There is no man can well think or diſcourſe of 
examples of natural Architecture, but the Martin's Neſt, the Combs of 
Bees, the Webs of Spiders, and the Bags of Sill worms, will one bring in 
another, as being wholly congenerous, and of the ſame nature. 
Which makes * Pliny, Cardan, MVieremberg ius, join them in one Cata- Plin. Hi/tor. 
logue, as examples of one ſuit, and may well induce us to conclude N. 0.1 
them ſo near a- kin, as if that one be natural Ieſtinct, all the reſt muſt 234. 
be ſo too. And our foregoing Argument is infinitely preſſing in the Cardan. 4d. 
three laſt inſtances, For we may be ſure that all the Bees in the Seil lib. 14. 
world came not out of one Hive, and therefore could not derive 1 
their Architectional skill from the ſame teachers, and yer they all make lib. 3. cap. 28. 
their Combs with rhe ſame artifice, as I may fo call it, and with the 
ſame exactneſs of Geometry. And as for Spiders, it is evident that 
they are of the = avropdros erb, as Ariſtotle phraſes it, and are ge- 
nerated of mere ſluttery and putrefaction. And yet theſe Inſe&s, fo 
ſoon as they are bred, can ſet up ſhop, and fall to their trade of weav- 
ing, without any Teacher or Inſtructer.. 
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Bus the nobleſt and moſt appoſite inſtance is that laſt of the S. 
worm, who works ſo concealedly within her folliculus or little bag, as 
if ſhe either envied the communication of her skill to her fellows, who 
of themſelves are very 'dim-ſighted, ot onght him a ſhame that ſhould 
be ſo injudiciouſly bold as to impute the natural Inſtinct of ſuch like 
| Animals to external obſervation and imitation. And yet there is a 
| great affinity betwixt the Vidifications of Birds, and theſe Conglimera- 
| tions of the threads of the Sillł- worm: not only in regard of the out- 
h ward Figure of - thoſe clues of filk, as I may ſo call them, which are 
| not unlike the Neſts of Birds, but alſo in regard of the end and de- 

ſign of them both. Which is not the accommodating of the DA 

dual, but a plot for the propagation of the Species. For that Inſcct 

we call the Sill. worm, after ſhe has run through multifarious changes 

i. e. Vermis, and names, as, of * , Adern, BE, ypurenis, viuen, E, Jανn 
8 in this laſt title and change ends all with a plentiful proviſion for the 
Nympha, Ne- continuation of the kind. For when ſhe has arriv'd to her third 
cydalus, Papi- change, wherein ſhe is called 8e:C/a:9, from her mouth, and with 
3 her fore- feet, ſhe works that Folliculus, or clue of ſilk above named, 
mal.. 5. c. 19. building thus her own' tomb, which yet is the womb or cradle of 
her ſelf, when having paſſed the ſtate of a zpuozais, (wherein ſhe does 

duinrieh, as Ariſtotle ſpeaks, and approaches near to the ſhape and 

nature of an 810 ſhe emerges after to a nearer tendency toward her 

purpoſed animal lelineaments, and is called »ue* and after this, ac- 
* 4n quod ex quiring a greater degree of life and motion, is ſtyPd * vxi#ea®, as if 
. ne her dead body had catchy'd vital fire again. In this ſtave ſhe does not 
> as, lie looſe, but ſticks again to the cavity of the Clue, and grown to full 
mortuus, maturity, breaks through, and ſhews her ſelf in the compleat form 
Jae accen- of a Butterfly. To which pitch of perfection when they are arrived, 
do, unde q a- they enjoy but a very ſmall time. For after three or four days indul- 
Ne titio. gence to the delightful uſages of Venus, the Male immediately bids 
Martin. the world adieu; whom ſoon aſter the Female follows, but yet ſo as 
that ſhe leaves behind her ſome hundreds of eggs, ſmall like the 

grains of millet, as a numerous pledge and proviſion for the conti- 

nuation of their kind. How then, according to this account, can the 

old one ever teach the young ones their trade of ſpinning or weav- 

ad yet the Silk-worm?s Bag is as great a piece of Artifice, and of 
ls great deſign, or rather the ſame as the zeſts of Swallons or Martins. 
. The making of which, notwithſtanding Ari/totle calls wunuare 7H; pu- 
2 * wims d, Imitations of humane Reaſon, which they having not them- 
ſelves, ſome Principle diſtinct from them muſt be their Guide in theſe 

Booka. ch. 9; performances: whence I have rightly concluded in my Antidote, That 
ect. 9. the Nidification of Birds, as well as their Incubation, is no obſcure argu- 
ment of a Divine Providence. Which I underſtand mainly of the 

ſtructure of their Neſts; though the choice of the places where they 

build them, may not be merely from the lightneſs of their bodies, 

and their aſſuefaction to Edifices, Trees, or Buſhes, but partly from 

the dictate of that Ixſtinct, which ſuggeſts to them every where what 

Hiſtor, Natus is moſt for their ſafety, and makes them many. times ſagacious above 
al. lib. 10. our apprebenſion. As it appears in what Plizy writes concerning a 
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kind of Swallows that uſe to build their neſts near Coptos in Aigypt, who N 


do either not make or forſake their neſts many days before, {i futurum 
eſt ut auctus amnis attingat. up buds | | 

That there is ſuch a thing therefore as Inſti in Brute Animals, I 
think is very plain, that is to ſay, That there is an Inſtigation or Impe- 
tus in them to do ſuch things without counſel, deliberation, or ac- 
quired knowledge, as according to our reaſon and beſt conſultation 
we cannot but approve to be fitteſt to be done, Which Principle in 


general Scaliger ſeems to parallel to Divine Inſpiration. Inſtinctus dici- Exercit, 3074 


tur a Natura, ſicut a Diis Afﬀiatio. But methinks it is moſt ſafely and *. 4 


unexceptionably apply*'d where the 1-/tiz# reſpects not ſo much the 
welfare of the Individual as the common good of this or that Species. 
For if there be any Impulſe from an Extrinſecal Principle upon an 

particular Animal, it is moſt ſure to be then, when that Animal is 
tranſported from the purſuance of its own particular accommodation 
ro ſerve a more publick end. For from whence can this motion be 
ſo well as from that which is not a particular Being, but ſuch as in 
whoſe Eſſence the ſcope and purpoſe of the general good of the 
World, and of all the Species therein, is vitally compriz'd, and therefore 
binds all Particulars together by that common Eſſential Law, which 
is it ſelf, occaſionally impelling them to ſuch actions and ſervices (ei- 
ther above their Knowledge, or againſt their particular Intereſts) as 
is moſt conducing to the Converſation of the Whole? And this is that 
which we have ſtyPd the «Spirit of Nature, which goes through, and 
aſſiſts all corporeal Beings, and is the Vicarious power of God (who is 
that N:& ioxavls, as the Philoſopher calls Him) upon the Univerſal 


Matter of the World. This ſuggeſts to the Spider, the fancy of ſpin- 


ning and weaving her Web; and to the Bee, of the framing of her Ho- 
ney-combs ; but eſpecially to the Si/k-worm, of conglomerating her both 
funeral and natal Clue ; and to the Birds, of building their Neſts, and of 
their ſo diligent hatching of their Eggs. But I have inſiſted upon this 
Argument too long. 5 1 Sd 

Io, The moſt notable of thoſe offices that can be aſſigned to The 
Spirit of Nature, and that ſuitably to his name, is the Tranſlocation of 
the Souls of Beaſts into ſuch Matter as is moſt fitting for them, he 


being the common Proæenet or Contractor of all natural Matches and 


Marriages betwixt Forms and Matter, if we may alſo ſpeak Metaphors 


as well as Ariſtotle, whoſe Aphoriſm it is, that Materia appetit formam 


ut fæmina virum. | | 38 | 
This Spirit therefore may have not only the power of direCting the 


motion of Matter at hand, but alſo of tranſporting of particular Souls 


and Spirits in their ſtate of Silence and Tnafivity to fuch Matter as 
they are in a fitneſs to catch life in again, Which Tranſportation or 


Tranſmiſſion may very well be at immeaſe diſtances, the effe& of this 


Sympathy and Coadiity being ſo great in the working of Wines, as has 
been above noted, though a thing of leſs concernment, or (which is 
a more unexeptionable inſtance) in conducting the magnetzck particles 
from one Pole of the Earth to the other. 12 

Whence, to conclude, we may look upon this Spirit of Nature as the 


great Quartermaſter-General of Divine Providence, but able alone, with- 
5 3 Reco 
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out any under-Officers, to lodge every Soul, according to her rank 


and Merit, whenever ſhe leaves the Body: And would prove a very 


ſerviceable Hypotheſis for thoſe that fancy the Præexiſtence of humane 
Souls, to declare how they may be convey'd into Bodies here, be 
they at what diſtance they will before ; and how Matter haply may 
be ſo fitted, * that the beſt of them may be fetch'd from the pureſt 
Athereal Regions into an humane Body, without ſerving any long Ap. 
prentiſhip in the intermediate Air: as alſo how the Souls of Brutes, 
tho? the Barth were made perfectly inept for the life of any Animal, 
need not lie for ever uſeleſs in the Univerſe 

But ſuch Speculations as theſe are of ſo vaſt a comprehenſion and 
impenetrable obſcurity, that I cannot have the confidence to dwell 
any longer thereon ; eſpecially they. not touching ſo eſſentially our 
preſent deſign, and being more fit to fill a volume themſelves, than 
to be compriz'd within the narrow limits of my now almoſt-finiſh'd 
Diſcourle. | 
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On CHAP. XIII. Sect. x. 


FOncerning the Motion whereof J agree with Des-Cartes, &c. I made a 


Conſcience, as it ſhould ſeem, here of ſorſaking wholly the 
Carteſian Philoſophy. But now, ingenuouſly to confeſs the Truth, as 
I find it, that Ætherial Matter is no more the immediate material 
Cauſe of the Deſcent of a Stone, than the Stone it ſelf is the imme- 
diate material Cauſe of the Aſcent of the Ætherial Matter: but it is 
the joint and co-temporary Act of the Spirit of Nature upon the Stone 


and Atherial Matter together: tor that Spirit penetrating even all 


things is never idle. 


The Drops of Liquors are form d into round Figures, as he ingeniouſly 


. concludes, &c, The Invention indeed is very ingenious, but how tar 


from being ſolid, you may underſtand from the things that I have 

offer'd Exchirid. Metaphyſ. Chap. 21, | | | 
Sect. 7. But that many times the immediate Director thereof is the Spirit 

of Nature, &c. Nay rather always; ſince the Univerſal Motion of all 


the Matter of the World is Vital, and not Mechanical, unleſs it be by 


Accident. et ; a 

Seect. 10. That the beſt of them may be feteh'd from the pureſt Ætherial 
Regions into an humane Body, &c. That this is wholly impoſſible I do 
not think. But the more gradual Deſcent of Souls being ſuppos'd, 
from the Ariluthict World, as the Cabbaliſts ſpeak, into the Braathict, 
and from the Briathict into the Ferzirathick, and from the Jet ztirathick 
into the Aſiathict, and its Atmoſphere; ir ſeems not probable then, 
that any Souls ſhould make ſuch enormous Leaps, as immediately from 
the Asilathich World to be plunged into an Earthly Body, 


CHAP. 
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"GC HA Þ:' XIV; 


1. Objections againſt the Soul's Immortality from her condition in Infancy, 


Old age, Sleep, and Sickneſſes. 2. Other Objections taken from Ex- | 


periments that ſcem to prove her Diſcerpibility. 3. As alſo from the 
ſeldom appearing of the Souls of the deceaſed; 4. And from our natural 
fear of Death. 5. A Subterfuge of the adverſe party, in ſuppoſing but 
one common Soul to all Creatures. 6. An Anſwer concerning the Littlene 

of the Soul in Infancy : 7. As alſo concerning the weakneſs of her Intellefluals 
then, and in Old age. 8. That Sleep does not at all argue the Soul's 
Mortality, but rather illuſtrate her Immortality.” 9. An Anſwer to the 


(pies from Apoplexies and Catalepſies: 10. As alſo to that from 


ade ß. 11. That the various depravations of, her Intellectual Faculties 
do no more argue her Mortality, than the worſer Modifications of Matter 


its natural Annihilability. And why God created Souls ſympathizing 
with Matter. | + | 8 


1. S for the Objections that are uſually made againſt the Immortality 
of the Soul; to propound them all, were both tedious and 
uſeleſs, there being ſcarce above one in twenty that can appear of 
any moment to but an indifferent Wit and Judgment. But the 
_ greateſt difficulties that can be urged I ſhall bring into play, that the 
Truth we do maintain may be the more fully cleared, and the more 
firmly believed. The moſt material Ohjectians that I know againſt the 
SouPs Immortality, are theſe Five. The Firſt is from the conſideration 
of the condition of the Soul in 1fazcy, and Old age, as alſo in Madneſs, 
Sleep, and Apoplexies, For if we do but obſerve the great difference 
of our Intellectual operations in Infancy and Dotage, from what they are 
when we are in the prime of our years; and how that our Wit 
grows up by degrees, flouriſhes for a time, and at laſt decays, keeping 
the ſame pace with the changes that Age and Years bring into our 
Body, which obſerves the ſame laws that Flowers and Plants do; what 
can we ſuſpect, but that the Soul of Man, which is ſo magnificently 
ſpoken of amongſt the learned, is nothing elſe but a Temperature of 
Body, and that it grows and ſpreads with it, both in bigneſs and 
virtues, and withers and dies as the Body does, or at leaſt that it 
does wholly depend on the Body 1n its Operations, and therefore that 
there is no ſenſe nor perception of any thing after Death? And when 
the Soul has the beſt advantage of years, {he is not then exempted 
from thoſe Eclipſes of the power of the Mind that Ar from 
Sleep, Madnef, Apopleæies, and other Diſeaſes of that nature. All which 
ſhew her condition, whatever more exalted Wits ſurmiſe of her, that 
ſhe is but a poor, mortal, and corporcal thing. | 
2. The Second Objection is taken from ſuch Experiments as are 
thought to prove the Soul 4iviſible in the groſſeſt ſenſe, that is to ſay, 
diſcerpible into pieces. And it ſeems a more clear caſe in thoſe more 
contemptible Animals which are called Juſe#s, eſpecially the π H 
rende, as Ariſtotle deſcribes them, and doth acknowledge that, be- 


De Hiſtor. A. 
nimal, lib. 4. 


ing cut into picces, each ſegment will have its motion and ſenſe apart cap. 7. 
to 
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to it ſelf, The moſt notable Inſtance of this kind is in the Scolopendra 
De Hiſtor: A- whoſe parts Ariſtotle affirms to live a long time divided, and to run 
nimal. ... 7. backwards and forwards ; and therefore he will have it to look like 
many living Creatures growing together, rather than one ſingle one. 
De Fuventute *Eoixaot 59 m Toi N edo oel Coors ouurepurbor. But yer he will nor 
& Sened.c. 2. afford them the privilege of Plants, whoſe flips will live and grow 
being ſet in the Earth. But the inſtances that belong to this Ob. 
jection aſcend higher, for they pretend that the parts of perfect Ani. 
mals will alſo live aſunder. 
There are two main inſtances thereof. The one, that of the Eagle 
Fromond, de Fromondus mentions, whoſe Head being chopt off by an angry Clown, 
gg . for quarrelling with his dog, the Body flew over the barn near the 
„ place of this rude execution. This was done at Fomondus his father's 
houſe: nor is the ſtory improbable, if we conſider what ordinarily 
happens in Pigeons and Ducks, when their heads are cut off. The 
other inſtance is, of a Malefactor beheaded at Antwerp, whoſe Head 
when it had given ſome few jumps into the croud, and a Dog fell a 
licking the blood, caught the Dog's ear in its teeth, and held it ſo faſt, 
that he being frighted, ran away with the man's head hanging at his 
ear, to the great aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the people. This 
was told Fromondus by an eye-witneſs of the fact. From which two 
Examples they think may be fafely inferred, that the Souls of Men, 
as well as of the more perfect kind of Brutes, are alſo diſcerpible. 
That example in the ſame Author out of Joſephus Acofta, if true, 
yet is ſmally to this purpoſe, For the ſpeaking of the facrific'd Cap- 
tive, when his Heart was cut out, may be a further confirmation in- 
See Book 2, deed, that the Brain is the Seat of the Common Senſe, but no argu- 
Chap. 9. ment of the Diviſibility of the Soul, ſhe remaining at that time en- 
ſect. 9. tire in the Body, after the cutting out of the Heart, whoſe office it 
is to afford Spirits, which were not yet ſo far diſſipated, but that 
they ſufficed for that ſuddain operation of life. * 
3. The Third Objection is from the ſeldom appearance of the Souls 
of the deceaſed. For if they can at all appear, why do they not 
oftner ? if they never appear, it is a ſtrong ſuſpicion that they are not 
at all in Being. 3 . N 
4. The Fourth, is from the Fear of Death, and an inward down- 
bearing ſenſe in us at ſome times, that we are utterly mortal, and 
that there is nothing to be expected after this life. rep es 
5. The Fifth, and laſt, is rather a Subterfuge than an Objection, 
That there is but One Common Soul in all Men and Beaſts, that ope- 
rates according to the variety of Animals and Perſons it does actuate 
and vivificate, bearing a ſeeming particularity according to the parti- 
cular pieces of Matter it informs, but is Oze in all; and that this parti- 
cularity of Body being loſt, this particular Man or Beaſt is loſt, and ſo 
every living creature is properly and entirely mortal. Theſe are the 
realleſt and moſt pertinent Ohjectious I could ever meet withal, or can 
excogitate, concerning the Soul's Immortality: to which I ſhall an- 
ſwer in order. N | 4 = 
6. And to the Firff, which ſeems to be the ſhrewdeſt, J ſay, That 
neither the ContrafFedneſs of the Soul in Infanc), nor the (ern of 
ler 
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her Intellectual Operations either then, or in extreme Old age, are ſuffi- 
. Gieat proofs of her Corporeity or Mortality. For what wonder is it that 
the Soul, falPn into this low and fatal condition, where ſhe muſt ſub= 
mit to the courſe of Nature, and the laws of other Animals that 
are generated here on Earth, ſhould diſplay her ſelf by degrees, from 
ſmaller dimenſions to the ordinary ſize of men; whenas this faculty 
of contracting and dilating of themſelves is in the very eſſence and no- 
tion of all Spirits? as J have noted already. So ſhe does but that lei- Book 1. ch. 3. 
ſurely and naturally now, being ſubjected to the laws of this terreſtri- 
| Fate, which ſhe does, exempt from - this, condition, ſuddenly and 
reely : not growing by Juæta- poſition of parts, or Intromiſſion of Mat- 


ter, but inlarging of her ſelf with the Body ere oy the dilatation 
wal, ol hs 
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of her own Subſtance, which is one and the fame a i 
7. As for the Debility of her Intellectuals in Infancy and Old age, 
this conſideration has leſs force to evince her a mere corporeal eſſence 
than the former, and touches not our Principles at all, who have-pro- 
vided for the very worſt ſurmiſe concerning the opetations of the 
Mind, in acknowledging them, of my own accord, to depend very 
intimately. on the temper and tenour of the SouPs immediate inſtru- 
ment, the Spirits; which being more torpid and watry in Children and 
Old men, muſt needs hinder her in ſuch Operations as require another 
conſtitution of Spirits than is uſually in Age and Childhood ; though 1 
will not profeſs my ſelf abſolutely confident, that the Soul cannot act 
without all dgpendence on Matter. But if it does not, which is moſt 
probable, it muſt needs follow, that its Operations will keep the laws: 
of the Body it is united with. Whence it is demonſtrable, how neceſ- 
ſary Parity and Temperance are to preſerve and advance a man's parts. ; 
. As for Sleep, which the dying Philoſopher called he Brother of gp... | 
Death, I do not ſee how it argues the Soul's Mortality, more than a Hiſter. lib. 2. \ 
man's inability to wake again: but rather helps us to conceive, how cap. 35. 
that though the ſtounds and agonies of Death ſeem utterly to take a- 
way all the hopes of the Soul's living after them; yet upon a reco- 
very of a quicker Vehicle of Air, {he may ſuddenly awake into fuller 
ad freſher participation of life than before. But I may anſwer alſo, 
that Sleep being only the ligation of the outward Senſes, and the inter- 
ception of motion from the external world, argues no more any radi- 
cal defect of Life and Immortality in the Soul, than the having a 
man's Sight bounded within the walls of his chamber by Shuts, does 
argue any blindneſs in the immured party; who haply is buſie reading 
by candle-light, and that with eaſe, fo ſmall a Print as would trouble 
an ordinary Sight to read it by day. And that the Soul is not perpe- 
tually wad Lc in Sleep, is very hard for any to demonſtrate; - we ſo; 
often remembring our dreams merely by occaſions, which, if they 
had not occurr'd, we had never ſuſpected we had dream'd that night. 
9, Which Anſwer, as alſo the former, is applicable to Apoplexies, 
Catalepfies, and whatever other Diſeaſes partake of their naturg, and 
witneſs how nimble the Soul is to act upon the ſuppeditation of due 
Matter, and how Life, and Sexſe, and Memory, and Reaſon and all re- 
turn, upon return of the fitting temper of the Spirits, ſuitable to that 
vital Conzruity that then is predominant in the Soul. . 
TR 10. And 
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10. And as for Maaneſs, there are no Appreheſions ſo frantick but 
are arguments of the Soul*s Immortality, not as they are frantich, but 
as Apprehenſions. For Matter cannot apprehend any thing, either wildly 
or Abet, as I have * already ſufficiently demonſtrated. And it is as 
irrational for a man to conclude, that the depraved Operations of the 
Soul argue her Mortality, as that the worſer tempers, or figures, or 
whatever more contemptible modifications there are of Matter, ſhould 
argue its annihilation by the mere power of Nature ; which no man 
that underſtands himſelf will ever admit. as 

The Soul indeed is indued with ſeveral Faculties, and ſome of them 


very fatally paſſive, ſuch as thoſe are that have the neareſt commerce 


with Matter, and are not ſo abſolutely in her own power, but that 
her levity and mindleſneſs of the divine light may bring her into 
ſubjection to them; as all are, in too fad a fort, that are incarcerate 
in this Tereſtrial Body, but ſome have better luck than other-ſome in 
this wild and audacious ramble from a more ſecure ſtate. Of which 
Apoſtacy, if there be ſome that are made more for Tragick examples 
than others, of their ſtraggling from their ſovereign Happineſs, it is 


but a merciful admonition of the danger we all have incurr'd, by be- 


ing where we are; and very few ſo well Jer er but that if they 
could examine their Deſires, Deſigns, and Tranſactions here, by that 
Truth they were once maſters of, they would very freely confeſs, 
that the miſtakes and errors of their life are not inferior to, but of 

worſe conſequence than thoſe of natural Fools and Madgnen, whom 
all either hoòt at ſor their folly, or elſe lament their miſery. And 
queſtionleſs the Souls of Men, if they were once reduced to that fo- 
briety they are capable of, would be as much aſhamed of ſuch Deſires 
and Notions they are now wholly engaged in, as any mad-man, re- 
duc'd to his right Senſes, is of thoſe freaks he play'd when he was 


out of his wits. | 


11. But -the variety of degrees, or kinds of depravation in the In- 


tellective faculties of the Soul, her Subſtance being Indiſcerpible, cannot 


See Beok 2; 


chap, 10. 


ſect. Os 


at all argue her Mortality, no more than the different modifications of 
Matter the Annihilability thereof, as I have already intimated. Nor 
need a man trouble himſelf how there ſhould be ſuch a & Sympathy 
betwixt Body and Soul, when it is ſo demonſtrable that there is. For 
it is ſufficient to conſider, that it is their immediate nature ſo to be 
by the will and ordinance of Him that has made all things. And that 
if Matter has no Senſe nor Cogitation it ſelf, as we have demonſtrated 


it has not, it had been in vain, if God had not put forth into Being 


that Order of Immaterial Creatures which we call Souls, vitally unitable 
with the Matter: Which therefore, according to the ſeveral modifica- 
tions thereof, will neceſſarily have a different effect upon the Soul, 
the Soul abiding ſtill as unperiſhable as the Matter that is more mu- 
table than ſhe. For the Matter is diſſipable, but ſhe utterly indi- 
fungi” ©: 9 10 2 rr rn OA TRAY EY 
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r 


1. An Anſwer to the experiment of the Scolopendra cut into pieces: 2. And 
to the flying of an headleſs Eagle over a barn; as alſo. to that of the 
Malefactor's head biting a Dog by the ear. 3. A, ſuperaddition of 4 

| difficulty concerning Monſters born with two or more Heads, and but one 
Body and Heart. 4. A ſolution of the difficulty. 5. An Anſwer touching 
the ſeldom appearing of the Souls of the deceaſed: 6. As alſo concerning 
the fear of Death; 7. And a down-begring ſenſe that ſometimes ſo for- 

cibly obtrudes upon us the belief of the Soul's Mortality. 8. Of the 
Tragical Pomp and dreadful Preludes of Death, with ſome corroborative 
Conſiderations againſt ſuch ſad ſpectacles. 9. That there is nothing really 
fad and miſerable in the Univerſe, unleſs to the wicked and impious. _ 


1. OR do thoſe Inſtances in the ſecond Objection prove any 
thing to the contrary, as if the Soul it ſelf were really divi- 
ſible. The molt forcible Example is that of the Scolopendra, the mo- 
tion of the divided parts being ſo quick and nimble, and fo laſting, 
But it is eaſy to conceive, that the activity of the Spirits in the Me- 
chanical conformation of the pieces of that Inſect, till motion has diſ- 
ſipated them, will as neceſſarily make them run up and down, as 
Gunpowder in a ſquib will cauſe its motion. And therefore the 
Soul of the Scolopendra will be but in one of thoſe Segments, and un- 
certain in which, but likely according as the Segments be made. 
For cut a Waſp's head off from the Body, the Soul retires out of the 
Head into the Body; but cut her in the Waſt, leaving the upper 
part of the Body to the Head, the Soul then retires into that forepart 
of the Waſp. And therefore it is no wonder that the Head being 
cut off, the Body of the Waſp will fly and flutter ſo long, the Soul 
being till in it, and haply conferring to the direction of the Spirits 
for motion, not out of Senſe, but from cuſtom or nature: as we walk 
not thinking. of it, or playing on the Lute, though our mind be run- 
ning · on ſomething elſe, as I have * noted before. But when the Book 2. 
Waſt is left to the Head, 8 is leſs wonder, for then the Animal Ch. r. ſect 8. 
may not be deſtitute of ſenſè and fancy, to conveigh the Spirits to 
move the wings. | „ 5 | 
2. The former caſe will fit that of the headleſs Eagle that flew 
over the Barn. But the man's Head that catch'd the Dog by the ear 
would have more difficulty in it, (it not ſeeming fo perfectly refer- 
rible to the latter caſe of the Waſp) did not we conſider how hard 
the teeth will ſet in a ſwoon. As this Head therefore was- gaſping 
while the Dog was licking the blood thereof, his ear chanced to dangle 
into the mouth of it, which cloſing together as the ear hung into it, 
pinch'd it fo faſt that it could not tall of — _,. 
Beſides, it is not altogether improbable, eſpecially conſidering that 
ſome men dic upwards, and ſome downwards, that the Soul may, 
as it happens, ſometimes retire into the Head, and ſometimes. into 
the Boay, in theſe decollations, according as they are more or leſs re- 
pleniſh'd with Spirits, and by the luſty jumping of this Head, it 
es 2 111 2: _ ſhould 
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ſhould ſeem it was very full of them. Many ſuch things as theſe 
alſo may happen by the activity of the Spirit of Mature, who, it's 
like, may be as buſie in the ruines of Animals, while the Spirits laſt, 
as it is in the fluid rudiments of them when they are generated. But 
the former Anſwers being ſufficient, it is needleſs to enlarge our ſelves 
upon this new Theme. | 2 1 
3. To this ſecond Objection might have been added Tuch monſtrows 
births, as ſeem to imply the Perceptive part of the Soul divided aQu- 
De gener at. d. ally into two or more parts. For Ariſtotle ſeems expreſly to affirm, 
nimal. lib. 4: that that monſtrous birth that has two Hearts is two Animals, but 
WR that which has but one Heart is but one. From whence it will fol- 
low, that there is but one Soul alſo in that one-hearted Monſter, 
though it have two or more Heads; whence it is alſo evident, that 
the Perceptive part of that one Soul muſt be actually divided into two 
Sennert. Epi- or more. This opinion of Ariſtotle, Sennertus ſubſcribes to, and there- 
tem. Scient, fore conceives that that monſtrous child that was born at Emmaus, 
Natural. J. 6. 8 | 
in Theodoſius his Time, with two Heads and two Hearts, was two 
perſons; but that other born Anno 1531. with two Heads but one 
Heart, who liv*d till he was a man, was but one perſon. Which 
he conceives appears the plainer, in that both the Heads profeſſed their 
agreement perpetually to the ſame actions, in thar they had the fame 
appetite, the ſame hunger and thirſt, ſpoke alike, had the ſame de- 
fire to lie with their wife, and of all other acts of exonerating na- 
ture. But for that other that had two Hearts, and was divided 
to the Navel, there was not this identity of affection and deſire, but 
ſometimes one would have a mind to a thing, and ſometimes ano- 
_ ſometimes they would play with one another, and fometimes 
fight. — 
os But I anſwer, and firſt to Ari/torle*s authority, that he does not 
ſo confidently aſſert, that every Monſter that has but one Heart is 
but one Animal. For his words run thus; "Ev 5 diva: m7 der vd Teparidss 
"He generat. A. I N, TuLuTRVRITE IE vo, x7 PF dpynv, oioy & ToiSToy Ti oy 1 xp,, ptheroy, 
nimal lib, 4. 75 88 ples txev xaghiey w C Where he only ſpeaks hypothetically, 
ca. 4+ not peremptorily, that the Heart 15s that part where the firſt Prin- 
ciple of life is, and from which the rt of life in Soul or Body is to 
De 7uveut, be derived. For indeed he makes it * elſewhere the ſeat of Com- 
& Seneet.c.z. mon Senſe ; but that it is a miſtake we have already demonſtrated, 
3 and himſelf ſeems not confident of his own Opinion; and therefore 
(ect. 8,5, We may with the leſs offence decline it, and affirm, (and that with- 
out all hefitancy) that a Monſter is either one or more Animals, ac- 
cording to the number of the Heads of it, and that there are as ma- 
ny diſtin Souls as there are Heads in a monſtrous Birth. But from 
the Heads downwards, the Body being but one, and the Heart but 
one, that there muſt needs be a wonderful exact concord in the ſenſe 
of affections in theſe Heads, they having their Blood and Spirits 
from one fountain, and one common feat of their paſſions and de- 
ſires. But queſtionleſs whenever one Head winked, it could not 
then ſee by the eyes of the other; or if one had pricked one of theſe 
Heads, the other would not have felt it: though whatever was in- 
flicted below, it is likely they both felt alike, both the ne 
LS acting 
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acting the Body of this Monſter, but the Head being actuated by 
them only in ſeveral. Which is a ſufficient Anſwer to Sennertus. 
F. The weakneſs of the third ObjeCtion is manifeſt, in that it takes 
away the Exiſtence of all Spirits as well as the Souls of the deceaſed; 
Of whoſe Being notwithſtanding none can doubt that are not doting- 
ly incredulous. We ſay therefore that the Souls of men, being in 
the ſame Condition that other Spirits are, appear ſometimes, though but 
ſeldom. The cauſe. in both being, partly the difficulty of bringing 
their Vehicles to an unnatural conſiſtency, and partly they ha vin 
no occaſion ſo to do, and laſtly it being not permitted to them to do 
as they pleaſe, or to be where they have a mind to be. | 


— 


6. As for the Fear of Death, and that domn- hearing ſenſe that ſome- 
times ſo uncontroulab WMlusselte to us that we are wholly mortal: 
To the firſt I anſwer, That it is a neceſſary reſult of our union with 
the Body, and if we ſhould admit it one of the imperfections or 
infirmities we contract by being in this ſtate, it were a ſolid Anſwer. 
And therefore this fear and preſage of ill in Death is no argument 
that there is any m e more to be heeded than the pre- 
ditions of any fanatical fellow that will pretend to propheſie. But 
beſides this, it 1s fitting that there ſhould be in us this fear and abhor- 
rency, to make us keep this Station Providence has plac'd us in; other- ; 
wife every little pet would invite us to pack our ſelves out of this 
World, and try our fortunes in the other, and fo leave the Earth to 
be inhabited only by Beaſts, * whenas it is to be ordered and cultivat- * See Cabs. 
, IE ona ky | Pͤbiloſ. cap. 3. 
J. To the ſecond I anſwer, That ſuch peremptory concluſions are 2. 
Fpching but the impoſtures of Melancholy, or ſome dull and ful- 
ſome diſtempers of blood that corrupt the Imagination; but that 
Fancy proves nothing, by Axiome 4. And that though the Soul en- 
thron'd in her Æthereal Vehicle be a very magnificent thing, full of 
Divine Love, Majeſty, and Tranquillity; yet in this preſent ſtate ſhe 
is in, clogg'd and accloy'd with the foulneſs and darkneſs of this Ter- 
reſtrial Body, ſhe is ſubject to many fears and jealouſies, and other 
diſturbing paſſions, whoſe Objects, though but a' mockery, yet are a 
real diſquiet to her mind in this her Captivity and Impriſonment, 
Which condition of hers is lively ſet out by that incomparable Poet 
and Platoniſt, in his Æneid. where, comparing that more free and Aneid. 6. 
pure ſtate of our Souls in their Celeſtial or Fiery Vehicles, with their 


reſtraint in this Earthly Dungeon, he makes this ſhort and true de- 
ſcription of the whole matter. : 1 


neus eſt ollis vigor, & caleſtis origo | 
Seminibus; quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membr 
Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque, nec auras 
EReſpiciunt, clauſi tenebris & carcere cæco. 


To this SENSE. 


A fiery vigour from an heavenly ſource 
Is in theſe ſeeds, ſo far as the dull force 
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Of noxious Bodies does not them retard. 
In heavy earth and dying limbs imbarr'd. 
Hence, fool'd with fears, foul luſts, ſharp grief, vain joy, 
In this dark Gaol they low and grovelling lie, 

Nor with one glance of their oblivious mind. 

Look back to that free Air they leſt behind. 


This is the ſad eſtate of the more deeply-lapſed Souls upon Farth; 
who are ſo wholly maſter'd by the motions of the Body, that the 
are carried headlong into an aſſent to all the ſuggeſtions and imagi- 


nations that it ſo confidently obtrudes upon them; of which that of 


Wet „ 4 Y 
- * * 


8. I cannot but confeſs that the Tragick pomp and preparat on to dying, 


} 


and at the beſt ſadly pale and conſumed; as if Life and Soul were 


I it does not at all ſup- 
afe paſſage into the other 
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«5 11-0 PAP "AYE 
1. That that which we properly are, is both Senſitive and Intellectual. 
2. What is the true Notion of a Soul being One, 3. That if there be 
but One Soul in the world, it is both Rational and Senſitive. 4. The 
moſt favourable repreſentation of their Opinion that hold but One. 5. 4 
 Confatation of the foregoing repreſentation. 6, A Reply to the C ts 
tion. 7. An Anſwer to the Reply. 8. That the Soul of Man is not pro- 
perly ay Ray either of God or the Soul of the World. 9g. And yet if ſhe 
were ſa, it would be no prejudice" to her Immortality: whence the folly o 
Pomponatius is noted. 10. A further animadverſion upon Pompona- 
tius his folly, in admitting a certain number of remate Intelligencies, 
and deaying Particular Immaterial Subſtances ia Men and Brutes. 


1. A 5 for the laſt Objection, or rather Subterfuge, of ſuch as have 
| no mind to find their Souls immortal, pretending indeed they 
have none diftint:from that one Univerſal Soul of the World, where- 
by e they acknowledge, that the Operations we are 
conſcious to our ſe 

without one; we ſhall eaſily diſcover either the falſeneſs or un ſer- 
viceableneſs of this conceit for their deſign, who would fo fain ſlink out 
of Being after the mad freaks they have play'd in this Liſe. For it is 
manifeſtly true, that a Man is moſt properly that, whatever it is, that 
animadverts in him; for that is ſuch an operation that no Being but 
himſelf can do it for him. And that which animadverts in us, dots 
not only perceive and take notice of its Intellectual and Rational opera- 
tions, hlit of all Senſations whatſoever that we are conſcious of, whe- 
ther they terminate in our Body, or on ſome outward Object. From 
whence. it is plain, that That which we are is both Senſitive and Intelle- 
TVC : 155 91:1 


2. No if we rightly conſider what is comprehended in the true 


and ufital Notion of the Unity of a Soul, it is very manifeſt that it 


mainly conſiſts in this, that the Auimadverſive therepf is but one, and 
that there is no Senſation nor Perception of any kind in the Soul, but 
what is communicated to, and perceived: by the whole e pak 


ves of, of Reaſon and other Faculties, cannot be 


3. Which things being premis'd, it neceſſarily follows, that if there 


be bat one Soul in the World, that Soul is both Rational and Senſitive, 


and that there cannot be any Pain, Pleaſure, or Speculation, in ane 
man's Soul, but the ſame would be in all, nay, that a man cannot 


laſh a Dog, or ſpur a Horſe, but himſelf would feel the ſmart of it: 
Which is flatly againſt all experience, and therefore palpably falſe. 
Of this wild Suppoſition I have ſpoken fo fully in my Poems, that I 
need add nothing here in this place, having ſufficiently confuted it 
mere. 5 2 


4. But not to cut them fo very ſhort, let us imagine the moſt fa- 
vourable contrivance of their Opinion we can, and conceit, that tho? 
this Soul of the World be of it ſelf every where alike, and that the 4. 
»imadverſive faculty is in it all in like vigour ; yet it being engaged in 
ſeverally-tempered Bodies, Auimadverſion is confin'd to that part of 
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Matter only which it actuates; and is ſtupid and unſenſible of all 
other operations, whether Senſitive or Intellectual, that are tranſaQ. 
ed by her without, in other perſons: a thing very hard to conceive, 


and quite repugnant to the Idea of the Vnity of a Soul, not to be con- 


ſcious to her ſelf of her own perceptions. But let it fpaſs for a poſſi. 
bility, and let us ſuppoſe that one part of the Soul of the World in- 
forms one man, and another another, or at leaſt ſome vital Ray there; 
yet notwithſtanding, this opinion will be incumbred with very harſh 
difficulties. . r | 
For if ſeveral parts of the Soul of the World inform ſeveral parts of 


the Matter, when a man changes his place, he either tears one part 


of the Soul of the World from another, or elſe changes Souls every ſtep; 
and therefore it is a wonder that he changes not his Wits too, and 
loſes his Memory. Unleſs they will ſay, that every part of the Soul 
of the World, upon the application of a new Body, acts juſt fo in it as 
that part acted which it left, if there can be no change or alteration 
thereof: whence every part of the Soul of the World will have the ſelf 
ſame Thoughts, Errors, Truths, Remembrances,fPains, Pleaſures, 
that the part had the Body newly left. So that a man ſhall, always 


fancy it is himſelf, wherever he goes, though this ſelf be nothing but 


the Soul of the World acting in ſuch a particular Body, and. retaining 
and renewing to her ſelf. the Memory of all Accidents, Impreſſions, 
Motions, and Cogitations, ſhe had the perception of in this particular 
piece of organiz*'d. Matter. This is the moſt advantageous repreſenta- 
tion of this Opinion that can poſſibly be excogitated. But J leave it 
to thoſe that love to Spe gore > in ſuch Myſteries, to try if 
they can make any good ſenſe of it, TY f 


5. And he that can fancy it as a thing poſſible, I would demand of 


Him, upon this ſuppoſition, who h:»ſelf.is; and he cannot deny but 


that he is a Being Perceptive and Animadverſive, which the Body is not, 
and therefore that himſelf is not the Body; wherefore he is that in 


him which is properly called Soul : But not its Operations, for the for- 
mer reaſon ; becauſe they perceive nothing, but the Soul: perceives 
them in exerting them: nor the Faculties, for they perceive not one 
- another's Operations; but that which is a man's ' Self perceives them 
all: Wherefore he muſt ſay, he is the Soul; and there being but one 


Soul in the World, he mult be forc'd to vaunt himſelf to be the Soul 


of the World. But this boaſting muſt ſuddainly fall again, if he but 
conſider, that the Soul of the World will be every man's perſonal Ipſeity 
as well as his; whence every one man will be al men, and al men but 
one Individual man: which is a perfect contradiction to all the Laws 
of Metaphyſicks and Logick. Zh 7 

6. But reminded of theſe inconveniencies, he will pronounce more 
cautiouſly, and affirm, that he is not the Soul of the World at large, 
but only ſo far forth as ſhe expedites, or exerts her ſelf into the 
Senſe and Remembrance of all thoſe Notions or Impreſſes that happen 
to her wherever ſhe is join'd with his Body; but that ſo ſoon as this 
Body of his is diſſipated or diſſolved, that ſhe will no longer raiſe any 
ſuch determinate Thoughts or Senſes that refer to that Union; and 


that fo the Memory of ſuch' Actions, Notions, and Impro ſſions, that 


were 
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were held together, in relation to a particular Body, being loſt and 
laid aſide upon the failing of the Body to which they did refer, this A 
Ipſeity or Perſonality, which conſiſted mainly in this, does neceſſarily | 
periſh in death. . | | 
This certainly is that (if they know their own meaning) which 
many Libertines would have, who are afraid to meet themſelves in 
the other World, for fear they ſhould quarrel with themfelves there 
for their tranſactions in this. And it is the handſomeſt Hypotheſis 
that they can frame jn favour of themſelves, and far beyond that 
dull conceit, That there is nothing but mere Matter in the World ; which is 
infinitely more liable to confutation. 5 
7. And yet this is too ſcant a covering to ſhelter them, and ſecure 
them from the fad after-claps they may juſtly expect in the other 
lite. For Firſt, it is neceſſary for them to confeſs, that they have in 
this life as particular and proper ſenſe of Torment, of Pleaſure, of 
Peace, and Pangs of Conſcience, and of other Impreſſions, as if they 
had an individual Soul of their own, diſtinct from that of the World, 
and from every one's elſe; and if there be any Demons or Genii, * as * Antidote, 
certainly there are, that it is ſo with them too. We have alſo demon- Book 3. ch. 3, 
ſtrated, that all Senſe and Perception is immediately excited in the 8 = 
Soul by the + Spirits; wherefore with what confidence can they pro- 4 Book 2. 
miſe themſelves, that the death of this earthly Body will quite obli- Chap. 8, 9. 
terate all the tracts of their Being here on earth? whenas the ſubtiler 
ruines thereof, in all likelihood, may determine the Thoughts of the 
Soul of the World to the fame tenour as before, and draw from her 
the memory of all the Tranſactions of this life, and make her exerciſe 
her judgment upon them, and cauſe her to contrive the moſt vital 
exhalations of the Terreſtrial Body into an Aereal Vehicle, of like na- 
ture with the ferment of theſe material rudiments of life, ſaved out of 
the ruines of death. 8 
For any flight touch is enough to engage her to perfect the whole 
Scene; and ſo a man ſhall be repreſented to himſelf and others in the 
other ſtare Whether he will or no, and have as diſtinct a perſonal 
Ipſeity there as he had in this life. Whence it is plain, that this falſe 
Hypotheſis, That we are nothing but the Soul of the World acting in our Bo- 
dies, will not ſerve their turns at all that would have it ſo; nor ſe- 
cure them from future danger, though it were admitted to be true. 


But I have demonſtrated it falſe already, from the Notion of the 
Unity of a Soul. | | 5 
Of the truth of which Demonſtration we ſhall be the better aſſur'd, 
if we conſider that the ſubtile Elements, which are the immediate 
conveyers of Perceptions in our Souls, are continued throughout in the 
Soul of the World, and inſinuate into all living Creatures. So that the 
Soul of the World will be neceſſarily informed in every one, what ſhe 
thinks or feels every where, if ſhe be the only Soul that actuates e- 
very Animal upon earch. Whence the Sun, Stars, and Planets, would 
appear to us in that bigneſs they really are of, they being perceiv'd 
in that bigneſs by thoſe parts of the So of the World that are at a con- 
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. 8. That other conceit of our Souls being 4 Vital Ray of the Soul of 
the World, may gain much countenance by expreſſions in ancient Au— 
* See Lipſ. thors that ſeem to favour, the Opinion, as that of * Eyictetus, who 


Piyſioleg. Faith that the Souls of men are cπ ]ð,,, N 3:6, tre d pints Loa x, anmans- 


Des. 5 plz, And Philo calls the Mind of man Tis S I .amonacue & draws 


pt1;y: and Triſmegiſt, 4 vs un kSẽ ame] und © Tis dννe9- 74 des, a warp i 
wir navdnep 76 v ins gde. All which expreſſions make the Soul of 
man 4 Ray or Beam of the Soul of the World, or of God, But we are 
to take notice that they are but Metaphorical phraſes, and that what 
is underſtood thereby, is, that there is an emanation of a ſecondary ſub- 
ſtance from the ſeveral parts of the Soul of the World, reſembling the Rays 
of the Sun. Which way of conception, though it be more eaſy than 
the other, yet it has difficulties enough. For this Vital Ray muſt 
have ſome head from whence it is ſtretch'd, and ſo the Body would 
be like a Bird in a ſtring, which would be drawn to a great length 
when one takes long voyages, ſuppoſe to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies; 
which yet are nothing ſo long as our yearly failing on the Earth 
from Libra to Aries. Or if you will not have it a /izear Ray, but an 
Orb of particular life; every ſuch particular O7b muſt be hugely vaſt, 
that the Body may not travel out of the reach of the Soul. Be- 
ſides, this Orb will ſtrike through other Bodies as well as its own, 
and its own be in ſeveral parts of it; which are ſuch incongruities and 
. as are very harſh and unpleaſing to our Rational fa- 
culties. | f | 
Wherefore that Notion is infinitely more neat and fafe, that pro- 
_ portions the Soul to the dimenſions of the Body, and makes her in- 
dependent on any but the Will and Eſſence of her Creator; which 
being exactly the ſame every where, as alſo his Power is, her ema- 
native ſupport is exactly the ſame to what ſhe had in the very firſt 
point of her production and ſtation in the World. In which reſpect 
of dependence ſhe may be ſaid to be a Ray of Him, as the reſt of 
the Creation alſo; but in no other ſenſe that I know. of, unleſs of 
likeneſs and ſimilitude, {he being the Image of God, as the Rays of 
Light are of the Sun. „ ET 
9. But let every particular Soul be ſo many Rayes of the Soul of the 
World, what gain they by this, whenas theſe Rays may be as capable 
of all the ſeveral congruities of life, as the Soul is in that ſenſe we 
have deſcribed ? and therefore Perſonality, Memory, and Conſcience will 
as ſurely return or continue in the other ſtate, according to this Hy- 
potheſis, as the other more uſual one. Which alſo diſcovers the 


De Immor- great folly of Pomponat ius, (and of as many as are of the fame leven 


zalit, Anim. With him) who indeed is fo modeſt and judicious as not to deny Ar- 
cap. 14 parit ions, but attributes all to the influence of the Stars, or rather, the 
Intelligencies of the Celeſtial Orbs. For they giving lite and animation 
to brute Animals, why may they not alſo, upon occaſion, animate 
and actuate the Air into ſhape and form, even to the making them 
ſpeak and diſcourſe one ſhape with another? For ſo Pomponatius ar- 


1 gues in his Book of the Immortality of the Soul from Aquinas his con- 


Ann e, c. 14. Ceſſion, that Angels and Souls ſeparate may figure the Air jato ſhape, 
Pag · ia, 115. and ſpeak through it; Qurare igitur Trelligentie moventes corpora et 
| 8 bu 
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hec facere non poſſ. unt cum ſuis inſtrumentis que tot ac tanta poſſi unt, que 


 faciunt Pſittacos, Picos, Corvos, & Merulas loqui? And a little after, he 
plainly reaſons from the power the Intelligencies have of generating 
Animals, that it is not at all ſtrange that they ſhould raiſe ſuck 
kinds of 4: po as are x&corded in Hiſtory. | a3 
But if theſe Celeſtial Intelligencis, be confined. to their own Orbs, 
ſo as that no 1 Eſſence reach theſe inferior Regions, it is im- 
poſſible to conceive how they can attuate the Matter here below. 
But if there be any ſuch eſſential Emanations from them, whereby they 
actuate the Matter into theſe living Species we ſee in the World, of 
Men and Brutes; nothing hinders but the ſame Emanations remain- 
ing, may aCtuate the Air when this earthly fabrick fails, and retain 
the memory of things tranſacted in this life, and that {till our Per- 
ſondlity will be conſerved as perfect and diſtinct as it was here. 
10. But this conceit of Pomponatius is far more fooliſh than theirs 


that make only one Anima Mundi that paſſes through all the Matter 


of the World, and is preſent in every place to do all feats, that there 


are to be done. But to acknowledge ſo many ſeveral Intellectual Be- 


ings as there be fancied Celeſtial Orbs, and to ſcruple, or rather to 
ſeem confident, that there are not ſo many particular Souls as there be 
Men here on Earth, is nothing but Humour and Madneſs For it 
is asational to acknowledge eight hundred Thouſand Myriads of 
eee and Immaterial Beings really diſtinct from one another, as 
ei 


ghtf? and an infinite number, as hut one, that could not create the 


Matter of the World. For then two Subſtances, wholly independ- 


ent on one another, would be granted, as alſo the Infinite parts of 
Matter that have no dependence one on the other. 8 

Why may not there be therefore Infinite numbers of Spirits or 
Souls that ha 

ſhould be eight Intelligencies? whenas the motions and operations of 
every Animal, are a more certain argument of an Immaterial Being re- 
ſiding there, than the motions of the Heavens of any diſtin Izteli- 
gencies in their Orbs, if they could be granted to have any: And it 
is no: ſtranger a thing to conceive an Infinite multitude of Immaterial, 
as well as Material Eſſences, independent on one another, than but 
two; namely, the Matter, and the Soul of the World. But if there 


be ſo excellent a Principle exiſtent as can create Beings, as certainly 


there is; we are ſtill the more aſſured that there are ſuch multi- 
tudes of Spiritual Eſſences, ſurviving all the chances of this preſent 
life, as the moſt ſober and knowing men in all Ages have profeſſed 
there are. 4 | MN 
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CHAP. XVI. 


1. That the Author having ſafely conducted the Soul into her Aereal con- 
dition through the dangers Cl Death, might well be excuſed from attend. 
ing her any further. 2. What reaſons urge him to conſider what fates 
may befal her afterwards. 3. Three hazards the Soul runs after this 
life, whereby ſhe may again become obnoxious to Death, according to the 
opinion of ſome. 4. That the Aereal Genii are mortal, confirm'd by three 
teſtimonies. 5. The one from the Viſion of Facius Cardanus, in which 
the Spirits, that appear'd to him, profeſt themſelves mortal. 6. The time 
they ſtayed with him, and the matters they diſputed of. 7. What credit 
Hieronymus Cardanus gives to his Father's Viſion. 8. Ihe other teſti. 
mony out of Plutarch, concerning the Death of the great God Pan. 
9. The third and. laſt of Heſiod, whoſe opinion Plutarch has polifh*d and 
refin d.. 10. An Enumeration of the ſeveral Paradoxes contain'd in 
Faoius Cardanus his Viſion. 11. What muſt be the ſenſe of the third 
Paradox, if thoſe Aereal Speculators ſpake as they thought.. 12. Another 
Hypotheſis to the ſame purpoſe. 13. The craft of | theſe Dæmons, in 
ſhuffling in poiſonous Error among ſt ſolid Truths. 14. What makes the 
ſtory of the death of Pan leſs to the preſent matter, with an addition of 
Demetrius his obſervations touching the Sacred Iſlands near Britain. 
15. That Heſiod his opinion is the moſt unexceptionable, and hh the 
harſhneſs therein is but ſeeming, not teal. 16. That the Ethereal Ve- 
hicle inſtates the Soul in à condition of perfect Immortality. 17. That 
there is no internal impediment to thoſe that are Heroically good, but 
that they may attain an everlaſting Happineſs after | Death. ' 


E have now, maugre all the Oppoſitions and Objections made 
to the contrary, ſafely conducted the Soul into the other 
ſtate, and inſtalled her into the ſame condition with the Aereal Genii. 
I might be very well excuſed, if I took leave of her here, and com- 
mitted her to that fortune that attends thoſe of the Inviſible World: 
it being more ſeaſonable for them that are there, to meditate and 


1. 


prefigure in their minds all futurities belonging to them, than for 
us that are on this ſide the paſſage. It is enough that I have de- 
monſtrated, that neither the Eſſence nor Operations of the Soul are 


extin& by Death ; but that they either not intermit, or ſuddenly re- 
vive upon the recovery of her Aiery Body. SBA ü ö 
2. But ſeeing that thoſe that take any pleaſure at all in thinking 
of theſe things, can ſeldom command the ranging of their thoughts 
within what compaſs they pleaſe, or that it is „e for them to 
doubt, whether the Soul can be ſecure of her permanency in life in 
the other world, (it implying no contradiction, That her Vital Congru- 
ity, appropriate to this or that Element, may either of it {elf expire, 
or that ſhe may by ſome careleſneſs debilitate one Congraity, and 
awaken another, in ſome meaſure, and ſo make her ſeif obnoxious 


to Fate;) we cannot but think it in a manner neceſſary to extricate 
| ſuch difficulties as theſe, that we may not ſeem in this after-game to 


loſe all we have won in the former; and make men ſuſpect, that 
„ | the 
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the Soul is not at all Immortal, if her Immortality will not ſecure 


89 4s — 


her againſt all future fares. 3 n 
% 10 which ſhe ſeems liable upon three accounts. The one we 
have named already, and reſpects an intrinſecal Principle, the Peri 
odical terms of her Vital 'Congruity, or elſe the Levity and Miſcarriage 
of her own Will. Which obnoxiouſneſs of hers 1s ſtill more fully, 


argued from what is affirmed of the Aereal Genii, (whaſe compahiats 
and fellow-Citizen ſhe. is) whom ſundry Philoſophers aſſert to be 


Mortal. The other two hazards ſhe runs are from without, to wit, 
the Conflagration of the World, and the Extinction of the Sun. 
4. That the Aereal Genii are mortal, three main Teſtimonies are 


alledged for it. The Viſion of Facius Cardanus, the Death of the pe Sabi. 
great God Pan in Plutarch, and the Opinion of Heſiod. I will ſet them ib. 19. 


all down fully, as I find them, and then anſwer to them. The Vi- 


ſion of Facius Cardanus is punctually recited by his fon Hieroupmus, in 
his De Subtilitate, 1n this manner. | 1 09 | 
5. That his Father Facius Cardanus, who confeſſed that he had the 
ſociety of a familiar Spirit for about thirty years together, told him 
this following Story often when he was alive, and after his death 
he found the exact relation of it committed to writing, which was 
this. The 13 day of Auguſt 1491. after I had done my holy things, at the 
. 20 hour of the day, there appeared to me, after their uſual manner, ſeven 
men cloath'd in ſilk garments, with cloaks after the Greek mode, with 


purple ſtockins and crimſon Caſſocks, red and ſhining on their breaſts : nor 


were they all of them thus clad, but only two of them. who were the chief. On 
the ruddier and taller of theſe, two other two waited, but the leſs and paler 
had three attendants, ſo that they made up ſeven in all. They were about 


fourty years of age, but look'd as if they had not reach*d thirty, When they. 


were asked who they were, they anſwered that they were Homines Aerii, Aereal 
Men, who are born, and die as me; but that their life is much longer than 
ours, as reaching to 300 years. Being ast'd concerning the Immortality of 
our Souls, they anſwered, Nihil quod cuique proprium eſſet ſupereſſe: 
That they were of nearer affinity with the Divi than we; but yet infinitay 
different from them : and that their happineſs or miſery as much tranſcended 
ours, as ours does the brute Beaſts. That they knew all things that are hid, 
whether Monies or Books. And that the loweſt ſort of them were the Genii 
of the beſt and nobleſt men, as the baſeſt men are the trainers ap of the 
| beſt ſort of Dogs. That the tenuity of their Bodies was ſuch, that 
they can do us neither good nor hurt, ſaving in what they Bay be able to 
do by Spectres and Terrors, and impartment of knowledge. That they were 
both publick Profeſſors in an Academy, and that he of the leſſer ſtature had 
3 oo aiſciples, the other 200. Cardan's Father further asking them why 
they would not reveal ſuch treaſures as they knew unto men; they anſwered, 
that there was a ſpecial lam againſt it, upon a very grievous penalty. 


6. Theſe Aereal Inhabitants ſtay'd at leaſt three hours with Facius Car- 


danus, diſputing and arguing of ſundry things, amongſt which one was, The 
Original of the World. The taller deny'd that God made the world ab 
æterno: the leſſer affirmed that he ſo created it every moment, that if he 
ſhould deſiſt but one moment, it would periſh. Whereupon he cited fome 
things out of the Diſpatations vf Avenroes, which Book was not yet extant, 
ana named ſeveral other Treatiſes, 2 whereof are known, part not, which 
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were all of Avenroes his writing, and withal did openty profeſs himſelf to be 
an Avenroiſt. | 18: 1911 
7. The record of this Apparition Cardan found amongſt his Father's 
Papers, but ſeems unwilling to determine whether it be a true hi- 
ftory or a fable, but diſputes againſt it in ſuch a ſhuffling manner, as 
if he was perſwaded it were true, and had a mind that others ſhould 
_ CO think it ſo: I am ſure he moſt-whar ſteers his courſe. in his Meta- 
vietat. lib. 16. phyſical adventures, according to this Cynoſura, which is no obſcure 
cap. 99. indication of his aſſent and belief. 0 1 * 
8. That of the Death of the great God Pan, you may read in Pla- 
tarch, in his De defectu Oraculorum; where Philippus, for the proof of 
the Mortality of Dæmons, recites a Story which he heard from one 
Amilian a Roman, and one that was remov'd far enough from all 
either ſtupidity or vanity : How his Father Epit her ſes being ſhipt for 
Italy, in the evening, near the Echinades, the wind failed them; and their 
Ship being carried by an uncertain courſe upon the Iſland Paxz, that moſt of 
the Paſſengers being waken, many of them drinking merrily after Supper, 
there was a voice ſeddainly heard from the Iſland, which called to Thamus 
by name, who was an Ægyptian by birth, and the Pilot of the Ship : which 
the Paſſengers much wonder d at, few of them having taken notice of the Pi- 
lot's name before. He was twice called to before he gave any ſign that he 
attended to the Voice, but after giving expreſs attention, a clear and diſtinct + 
voice was heard from the Iſland, uttering theſe words, o yi x7 T8 Hass. 
Jas, dd HR, dr Tidy 6 wiyas Timur. The company was much aſtoniſh*d at 
the hearing of the voice: and after much debate amongſt themſelves, Tha- 
mus reſolved that if the wind blew fair, he would ſail by, ana ſay nothing; 
but if they were becalmed there, he would do his Meſſage : and therefore they 
being becalmed when they came to Palodes, neither Wind nor Tide carrying 
them on, Thamus looking out of the poop of the Ship toward the ſhore, de- 
liver'd his Meſſage, telling them that the great Pan was dead. Upon which 
was ſuddenly heard as it were 4 joint groaning of 4 multitude together, min- 
gled with a murmurous admiration... 5 
9. The opinion of Heſiod alſo is, that the Genii or Demons within 
a certain period of years do die; but he attributes a conſiderable 
Longævity to them, to wit of nine thouſand ſeven hundred and twen- 
ty years, which is the utmoſt that any allow them, moſt men leſs. 
Plutarch, under the perſon of others, has poliſh'd this Opinion into a 
more curious and diſtin dreſs : for out of the mortality of the Dz- 
mont, and te ſeveral ranks which Heſiod mentions of Rational Beings, 
viz, Heel, Oaiuers, hors, and dv3porer, he has affixed a certain manner and 
law of their paſſing out of one ſtate into another, making them to 
change their Elements as well as Dignities ; "E7#s 3, faith he, wereCoxlw 
Gee Plutarch. rig TS Gwuar ily dul ALLE 9 x ats. &@ Vp * 715 ud op, & 5 Je np, o d d O- 
The Brace. Top yevwulvoy qc rat, Ths gels avw F5pojputuis* & T £% He avdpuray il” apud, & IJ n- 
defectu. pooy tis Saipores ai Bexſioves uyai ·Ne we] C NC , e 5 4 ure Shνοt He 
i xpive omg J apeThs navapdiiocs mallareo For] . welegor. But other, he 
ſaith, f zpe]Foar fav, not having ſulfictent command of temſelves, are a- 
gain wrought down into humane Bodies, 0 live there an evania ans 
obſcure life, dneuaii N du Coin Ig as he phraſes it. . 
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10. Theſe are the moſt notable Teſtimonies for the Mortality of Dæ- 
mons that I have met withal, and therefore the more worth our re- 
viewing. That Viſion of Facius Cardanus, if it be not a Fable, con- 
tains many Paradoxes. | \ MY 15 

As Firſt, That theſe Aereal Genii are born at ſet times as well as we. 
Not that any ſbe-Dæmons are brought to bed of them, but that they 
ſeem to have a beginning of their Exiſtence, from which tliey may 
be reckoned to have continued, ſome more years, and ſome lefs. A 
thing unconceivable, unleſs we ſhould imagine, that there is ſtill a 
lapſe or deſcent of Souls out of the higher Regions of the Air into 
theſe. lower, or that theſe that leave theſe Earthly Bodies paſs into 
the number of the Aiery Demons. As neither their death can ſo well 
be underſtood, unleſs we ſhould fancy, that their Souls pals into 
more pure Vehicles, or elſe deſcend into Terreſtrial Bodies. For Car- De rerum v4- 
dan himſelf acknowledges they periſh not; which alſo is agreeable fe,. 16. 
with his Opinion of the Præexiſtence of our Souls. 2 * 

Secondly, That theſe Aereal Genii live but. about 300 years, which is 
againſt Heſiod, and the greateſt number of the Platoniſts, unleſs the 
ſhould ſpeak of that particular Order themſelves were of; for it is 
likely there may be as much difference in their ages, as there is in the 
ages of ſeveral kinds of Birds and Beaſts. rt | 

Thirdly, That our Souls are ſo far mortal, as that there is nothing pro- 

er to us remaining after enn, Side | 

Fourthly, That they were nearer allied to the Gods than we by far, and 
that there was as much difference betwixt them and us, as there is betwixt ur 
and Beaſts, Which they muſt underſtand then concerning the excel- 
lency of their Vehicles and the natural activity of them, not the pre- 
eminency of their Intellectual Faculties. Or if they do, they muſt 
be underſtood of the better fort of thoſe Aereal Spirits. Or if they 
mean it of all their Orders, it may be a miſtake out of pride: as 
thoſe that are rich and powertul as well as ſpeculative amongſt us 
take it for granted that they are more judicious and diſcerning than 
the poor and deſpicable, let them be never ſo wife, ._ » 

Fifthly, That they know all ſecret things, whether hidden Books or Monies : 
which men might do too, if they could ſtand by concealedly from 
them that hide them. | 1 5 
Sixthly, It the loweſt ſort of them were the Genii of the Nobleſt men, 
as the baſer ſort of Men are the keepers and Educators of the better kind 0 
Dogs and Horſes. This clauſe of the Viſion alſo is invelop'd with ob- 
ſcurity, they having not defin'd whether this meanneſs of condition 
of the Tutelar Genii be to be undeſtood in a Political or Phyſical ſenſe; 
whether the meanneſs of rank and power, or of natural wit and 
ſagacity; in which many times the Groom exceeds the young Gal- 
lant, who aſſigns him to keep his Dogs and Horſes. _ Ws 
Seventhly, That ſuch is the _— and lightneſs of their Bodies, that 
they can do neither gaod nor hurt thereby, though they may ſend ſtrange Sights 
and Terrors, and communicate Knowledge; which then muſt be chiefly 
of ſuch things as belong to'their Aercal Region. For concerning 
matters in the Sea, the Fiſhes, if they could ſpeak, might inform men 
better than they. And for their corporeal debility, it is uncertain - 
5 . K k k 2 | whe- i 
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whether they may not pretend it, to animate their Confabulators to 
a more ſecure converſe; or whether the thing be really true in ſome 
kinds of them. For that it is not in all, _ be evinced by that 
Narration that Cardaz a little after recites out of Eraſmus, of the Devil 
that carried a Witch into the Air, and ſet her on the top of a Chim- 
ney, giving her a Pot, and bidding her turn the mouth downwards, 


which done, the whole Town was fired, and burnt down within the 


ſpace of an hour. This hapned April the 10th, Anno 1533. The Town's 
name was Schiltach, eight German miles diſtant from Friburg. The Sto- 
ry is ſo well atteſted, and guarded with ſuch unexceptionable circum- 
ſtances, that though Cardan love to ſhew his wit in cavilling at moſt 
he recites, yet he finds nothing at all to quarrel at in this. 
Eighthly, That there are Students and Profeſſors of Philoſophy in the 


Aereal World, and are divided into Sects and Opinions there, as well as we 


are here. Which cannot poſſibly be true, unleſs they ſet ſome value 
upon Knowledge, and are at an eager loſs how to find it, and are 
fain to hew out their way by arguing and reaſoning as we do, 
Ninthly and Laſtly, That they are reduced under a Political Government, 
and are afraid of the infliction of Puniſhment. ES; 
11. Theſe are the main matters comprehended in Facius his Viſion, 
which how true they all are, would be too much trouble to deter- 
mine. But one clauſe, which is the third, I cannot let paſs, it ſo 


nearly concerning the preſent Subject, and ſeeming to intercept all 


hopes of the Souls Immortality. To ſpeak therefore to the ſumm 
of the whole buſineſs; we muſt either conceive theſe Aereal Philo- 
ſophers to inſtruct Facius Cardanus as well as they could, they being 
guilty of nothing but a forward pride, to offer themſelves as diQa- 
ting Oracles to that doubtful Exorciſt (for his ſon Cardan acknow- 
ledges that his Father had a form of Conjuration that a Spaniard gave 
him at his death;) or elſe we muſt take the liberty of equivocating, 
if not downright lying. : HTO. ac Fe 

Now if they had a mind to inform Facius Cardanus of theſe things 
directly as they themſelves thought of them, it being altogether un- 
likely but that there appeared to them, in their Aereal Regions, ſuch 
ſights as repreſented the perſons of men here deceaſed, it is impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould think otherwiſe than as we have deſerib'd 
their Opinion in the foregoing: Chapter, that hold there is but one 
Soul in the World, by which all living Creatures are aQtuated. 


Which, though bur a mere poſſibility, if ſo much, yet ſome or other 


of theſe Aereal Speculators may as well hold to it, as ſome do amongſt 
us. For Pomponatius and others of the: Avenroiſts are as ridiculouſly 
pertinacious as they. eee 4 2 1 

And therefore theſe Avenroiſtical Demons anſwered punctually ac- 
cording to the Concluſions of their own School, Nihil propriam cut- 
quam ſupereſſe poſt mortem. For the Mind or Soul being a Subſtance 
common to all, and now diſunited from thoſe Terreftrial Bodies 


which it actuated in Plato, fuppoſe, or Socrates, and theſe Bodies dead 


and diffipated, and only the common Soul of the World ſurviving, 


there being nothing but this Soul and theſe Bodies to make up Se- 


crates and Plato; they conclude it is a plain cafe, that nothing at is 


proper 
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proper ſurvives after death. And therefore though they ſee the re- 
preſentation of Socrates and Plato in the other World, owning alſo 
their own perſonalities, with all the Actions they did, and accidents 
that befel them in this life; yet according to the ſullen ſubtilties and 
curioſities of their School, they may think and profeſs, that to ſpeak 
accurately and Philoſophically, it is none of them, there being no 
Subſtance proper to them remaining after death, but only the Soul of 
the World, renewing the thoughts to her ſelf of what appertained to 
thoſe parties in this life. 

12. This one Hypotheſis is conſiſtent enough with the veracity of 
theſe Dæmons; but there is alſo another, not at all impoſſible, vir. 
That the Vehicles of the Souls of men departed are as inviſible to this 
Order of the Genii that confabulated with Facius Cardanus, as that Or- 
der is to us: and that therefore, though there be the appearances of 

the Ghoſts of Men deceaſed to them as well as to us; yet it being but 
for a time, it moves them no more than our confirmed Epicareans in 

this world are moved thereby: eſpecially it being prone for them to 
think that they are nothing but ſome ludicrous ſpectacles, that the 
univerſal Soul of the World repreſents to her ſelf and other Specta- 
tors, when, ad how long a time ſhe pleaſes, and the vaporous re- 
liques of the dead body adminiſter occaſion. | 

Now that the Vehicles of the Souls of men departed this Life, af- 
ter they come to a ſettled condition, may be far thinner and more in- 
viſible than thoſe of the fore-named Demons, without committing any 
inconcinnity in Nature, may appear from hence: For the excellency 
of the inward Spirit is not always according to the conſiſtency of the 
Element with which it does incorporate ; otherwiſe thoſe Fiſhes that see 7on/ts; 
are of humane ſhape, and are at ſet times taken in the Indian Sea, Hiſtor. Natu- 
ſhould have an higher degree of Reaſon and Religion than we that 7: 4c ei. 
live upon Earth; and have bodies made of that Element. Wh ENS. 

| A r I oh ence l, 3. c. 1. 
nothing hinders but that the Spirit of man may be more noble tan 
the Spirit of ſome of the Aereal Demons. And Nature not always 
running in Arithmetical, but alſo in Geometrical Progreſſion, one Re- 
move in one may reach far above what is before it for the preſent in 
the other degrees of Progreſſion. As a creeping worm is above a 
cad-worm, and any four-footed beaſts above the birds, till they can 
uſe their leggs as well as they ; but they are no ſooner even with 
them but they are ſtraight far above them, and cannot only go, but 
fly. As a Peaſant is above an impriſon'd Prince, and has more com- 
mand; but this Prince can be no ſooner ſet free, and become even 
with the Peaſant in his liberty, but he is infinitely above him. And 
ſo it may be naturally with the Souls of men when they are freed 
from this priſon of the Body, their ſteps being made in Geometrical 
Progreſſion, as ſoon as they ſeem equal to that Order of Demons we i 
ſpeak of, they may mount far above them in renuity and ſubtilty of 1 
Body, and ſo become inviſible to them; and therefore leave them in 
a capacity of falſly ſurmiſing that they are not at all, becauſe they 
cannot ſee them. NS: f 
13. But if they thought that there is either ſome particular Ray of 
the Soul of the World that belongs peculiarly ({uppoſe) to Socrates or 
= kk} Plato, 
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Plato, or that they had proper Souls really diſtin, then it is evident 
that they did either equivocate or lye. Which their pride and ſcorn 
of mankind (they looking upon us but as Beaſts in compariſon of 
themſelves) might eaſily permit; they making no more conſcience 
to deceive us, than we do to put a dodge upon a dog, to make our 
ſelves merry. But if they had a deſign to wind us into ſome dan- 
gerous error, it is very likely that they would ſhuffle it in amongſt 
many Truths, that thoſe Truths being examined, and found folid at 
the bottom, we might not ſuſpect any one of their dictates to be 


falſe. Wherefore this Viſion being ill meant, the poiſon intended was, 


that of the Soul's Mortality; the dangerous falſeneſs of which opinion 
was to be covered by the mixture of others that are true. 

14. As for that Relation of Amiliazus, which he heard from his 
Father Epitherſes, it would ſtill come more home to the purpoſe, if the 
concluſion of the Philologers at Rome, after Jhamus had been ſent for, 
and averred the truth thereof to Tiberias Ceſar, could be thought au- 
thentick, namely, that this Pan, the news of whoſe death Thamus 
told to the Demons at Palodes, was the Son of Mercury and Penelope; 
for then 'tis plain that Paz was an humane Soul, and therefore con- 


cerns the preſent queſtion more nearly. But this Ngrration being 


De Defectu 
Or aculorum. 


applicable to a more ſacred and venerable Subject, it loſes ſo much 
of its force and fitneſs for the preſent uſe. That which Demetrius adds, 
concerning certain Holy Iſlands near Britain, had been more fit in 
this regard. Whither when Demterius came, ſuddenly upon his arri- 
val there hapen'd a great commotion of the air, mighty tempeſts and 
prodigious whirlwinds. After the ceaſing whereof, the Inhabitants 
pronounced, *Or: 5% Nx Tis Enagoles yayory, That ſome of a nature 
more than humane was dead. Upon which Platarch, according to his 
uſual Rhethrick, deſcants after this manner, a, 8 aux»& dvanriuwO 
gel h ivy d E txd, SEemruuWO- 5 moors Aumypis birv* vTws wi peydaau {uyat ms Ws 
d,. ide peas Y dnumss Exu0v, al I dCiaſs Tov x, ebe Towars wir, ws voi, 
md uara I) Caras T pH TONAGKIS 5 Y Notultols Td-$010 ates papper]zorv, i. e. As 
the lighting of a lamp brings no grievance with it, but the extinition of it 
is offenſive to many; ſo great Souls, while they remain kindled into life, 
ſhine forth harmleſly and beniguly; but their eætinction or corruption often 
ſtirs up winds and tempeſts, as in this preſent example, and often infects the 
the Air with peſtilential aunoiances. | Ts 
15. But the laſt Teſtimony is the moſt unexceptionable, though the 
leaſt pretending to be infallible, and ſeems to ftrike dead both ways. 
For whether the Souls of men that go out of theſe Earthiy bodies be 
Vertuous or Vitious, they muſt die to their Aereal Vehicles. Which 
ſeems a fad ſtory at firſt fight, as it Righteounefs could not deliver from 
Death. But if it be more carefully peruſed, the terrour will be fo: n4 
only to concern the Wicked. For the protoundelt pitch of Death is 
the Deſcent into this Terreſtrial Body, in which, beſides that we neceſſa- 
rily forget whatever 1s paſt, we do for the preſent lead daayai © d. 
gi Conv, a dark and obſcure life, as Plutarch ſpeaks, dragging this weight 
of Earth along with us, as Prifoners and Malefactors do their heavy 
ſhackles in their ſordid and ſecluſe confinements. But in our ar ws 
| act 
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back from this ſtate, Life is naturally more large to them that are 


repared to make good uſe of that advantage they have of rheir 
—— Vehicle. But if they be not maſters of e A in that ſtate, 


they will be fatally remanded back to their former Priſon in Proceſs 


of time; which is the moſt groſs Death imaginable. But for the 


Good and Vertuous Souls, that after many Ages change their Aereal 


Vehicle for an MAthereal one, that is no Death to them, but an higher 
aſcent into Life. And a man may as well ſay of an Infant, that has 
left the dark Womb of his Mother, that this change' of his is Death, 


as that a Genius dies by leaving the groſs Air, and emerging into that 


Vehicle of Li2ht, which they ordinarily call Æthereal or Celeſtial. 
16. There may be therefore, by Axiome 36. a dangerous relapſe 
out of the Aereal Vehicle into the Terreſtrial, which is properly the 


Death of the Soul that is thus retrograde. But for.. thoſe that ever 


— 


reach the Ethereal ſtate, the periods of Life there are infinite; and 
though they may have their Perige's as well as Apoge”s, yet theſe Cir- 
cuits being of ſo vaſt a compaſs, and their Perige's ſo rare and ſhort, 
and their return as certain to their former 4005 as that of the Cele- 
ſtial Bodies, and their Æthereal ſenſe ever leaving them in their loweſt 


touches towards the Earth, it is manifeſt that they have arrived to 


that Life that is juſtly ſtyPd Eternal. | | 
17. Whence it is plain, that Perſeverance in Vertue, if no external 
Fate hinder, will carry Man to an Immortal life. But whether thoſe 
that be thus Heroically good, be ſo by diſcipline and endeavour, or 
Selz vu Helps, by a ef rode! and irreſiſtible deſign of God, is not 
to be diſputed in this place; though it be at large diſcuſſed ſome- 


where in the Dialogues of Plato. But in the mean time we will not 


doubt to conclude, that there is no Internal Impediment to thoſe that 
are highly and Herozcally vertuous, but that, in proceſs of time, they 
may arrive to an everlaſting ſecurity of Life and Happineſs, after they 
have left this Earthly Body. YE arte 
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A S 4 creeping Worm is above a Cad-worm, &c. The Word Cad-worm 
occurs in the three-tongued little Dictionary of that Learned 


Perſon Joh. Ray, Fellow of the Royal Society. But it is that little 
Animal which we call in Exgliſh ſometimes Stram-worm, ſometimes 


Cad. worm: Strau- worm, becauſe being a Worm, it lies yet wrapt in a 
piece of Straw or Haum, at the ſides of the Channel of ſmall Rivers; 
and is ſought for there by ſuch as are Fiſhers, as a Bait to catch 
Chevins as I my ſelf very well know. Skinner faith alſo they are 
2 Bait for Trouts. They ſay that this Worm, wrapt up in a pieee of 
Straw, grows at length into a ſort of Elie; and, leaving the Mud and 
Water, flies up and down in the free Air. But it is call'd a Cad-worm, 


or Cod- worm, becauſe this piece of Stubble or Straw is it's Sheath or 


Covering- 
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Covering. The firſt Engliſb Name Calamo-ſcolecium, the other Coleo. 
ſcolecium, in Greek expreſſeth to the full. For wa«wn ſignifies Straw or 
Haum, xox; A Sheath, and oxoxixoy a little Worm. But er vyavey denotes 
not properly Straw or Stubble, but Bruſh-wood: only in general; or 
rather all Wood that is twiggy, dry, and eaſy to be burnt. But 1 
have obſerved many years ago the Sheath of theſe Cad-worms to be a 
a little piece of Straw or Haum, but not any Twig hollow'd or pu- 
trefied. Yet to ſpeak the Truth, in every Lexicographer Stipala is 
render'd by #pyyavo ; if rightly, then erh, may be the fame with 
x2A%pooronixey, And this little Animal which is call'd in Ezeliſh Aa 


Stram-worm, by a more full and open Apellation may be calld epuyaye- 


cnjùe; ſhorter and more roundly Phryganium. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


1. The Conflagration of the World, az Opinion of the Stoicks. 2. Two 
ways of deſtroying the World the Ancients have taken notice of, and eſpe- 
cially that by Fire. 3. That the Conflagration of the World, ſo far 
as it reſpects us, is to be under(tood only of the burning of the Earth. 
g. That the Ends of the Stoick's Conflagration are competible only to 
the Earth's burning. 5. An acknowledgment that the Earth may be barnt, 
though the proof thereof be impertinent to this place. 6. That the Con- 
flagration thereof will prove very fatal to the Souls of Wicked men and 
Dæmons. 7. Five ſeveral Opinions concerning their ſtate after the Con- 
flagration; whereof the if #5, That they are quite deſtroy*d by 
Fire. 8. The ſecond, That they are annihilated by a ſpecial act of 

Omnipotency. . The Third, That they lie ſenſleſs in an eternal 
Death. 10. The fourth, That they are in a perpetual, furious, and 
painful Dream. 11. The Fifth and laſt, That they will revive again, 
and that the Earth and Air will be inhabited by them. 12. That 
the laſt ſeems to be fram'd from the fictitious rabiyſerecia of the Stoicks, 
who were very ſorry Metaphyſicians, and as ill Naturalifts. 13. An 
Animadverſion upon a ſelfcontradicting ſentence of Seneca, 14. The 
unintelligibleneſs of the ſtate of the Souls of the Wicked after the Confla- 
gration. 15. That the Ethereal Inhabitants will be ſafe. And what 
will then become of Good men and Dæmons on the Earth aud in the Air. 
And how they cannot be delivered but by a ſupernataral power. 


1. A $S for the External impediments, we ſhall now examine them, 


and ſee of what force they will be, and whether they be at 
all. The former of which is, The Conflagration of the World, Which 
is an ancient Opinion, believed and entertained, not only by Religious, 
but by Philoſophers alſo, the Stzozcks eſpecially, who affirm that 
the Souls of Men do ſubſiſt after Death, but cannot continue any 
longer in Being than to the Coxflagrarion of the Norld. Bur it is not 
ſo much material what they thought, as to conſider what is the con- 
dition indeed of the Souls of Men and Demons after that fad Fate. . 

2. Thoſe 
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2. Thoſe that will not have the World eternal, have found out 
two ways to deſtroy it, are or zu, by Water or by Fire. 
Which, they ſay, does as naturally happen in a yaſt Period of Time, 
which they call Aunus Mag nus, as Winter and Summer do in our or- 
dinary year. Inundatio non ſecus quam Hyems, quam Æſtas lege Mundi Seneca apud 
venit. But for this od wor, it being not ſo famous, nor ſo requent- Lipl, P . 
ly ſpoken of, nor ſo deſtructive, nor ſo likely to end the World as Diet. | 
the other way, nor belonging ſo properly to our enquiry, we ſhall 
let it paſs. The general prognoſtick is concerning Fire now, not 
only of the Stoicks, as Zeno, Cleanthes, Chryſippus, Seneca; but of ſeve- 
ral alſo of different Sects, as Heraclitus, 22 tcero, Pliny, Ariſto- 
cles, Namenias, and ſundry others. ae x ee 6; Ae 

3. But though there be ſo great and unanimous conſent, that the 
World ſhall be burnt, yet they do not expreſs themſelves all alike in 
the buſineſs. Seneca's vote is the moſt madly explicite of any, mak- 
ing the very Stars run and daſh one againſt another, and ſa ſet all 
on fire. But Poſidonizs and Panætius had more wit, who did not hold 1570 
that %7%-0%5 761 tw, which the other Stoicłs did. For tlie deſtroy- Pyjiolog. | 
ing of the AÆthereal Regions by Fire, is as fooliſh a Fancy as the ſen- Sic. 4. 2. 

tencing of the Eele to be drown*d, becauſe the matter of the Ather ä 
is too fine and ſubtile for Fire to rage in, it being indeed nothing but 
a pure Light or Fire it ſelf. And yet this Athereal Matter is infi- 
nitely the greateſt portion of the World. Wherefore the World can- 
not be laid properly to be liable to the deſtruction of Fire from any 
natural cauſes, as the Stoichs would have it. Which is demonſtrative- 
ly true upon Des-Cartes his Principles, who makes Firs nothing but 
the motion of certain little particles of Matter, and holds that there 
is no more motion at one time in the World than at another ; be- 
cauſe one part of the' Matter cannot impreſs any agitation upon 
another, but it muſt loſe ſo much it ſelf. This hideous noiſe there- 
fore of the Conflagration of tbe World muſt be reſtrain'd to the firing 
of the Earth only, ſo far as it concerns us. For there is nothing elſe 
combuſtible in the Univerſe but the Earth, and other Planets, and what 
Vapours and Exhalations ariſe from them. . Es | 
4. This Conflagration therefore that Philoſophers, Poets, Sibyls, and all 
have filPd the World with the fame of, is nothing but the burning 
of the Earth. And the ends the Stoichs pretend of their *«7V/p#ots, may 
be competible to it, but not to the burning of the Heavens or Ather, 
as any but meanly skill'd in Philoſophy cannot but acknowledge. 
For their nature is ſo ſimple that they cannot corrupt, and' therefore 
want no renovation as the Earth does. Nor do the Inhabitants of 
_ thoſe Heavenly Regions defile themſelves with any vice; or if they 
do, they fink from their material ſtation as well as moral, and fall to- 
wards theſe terreſtrial dreggs. And therefore that part of the happy 
um ,t Seneca ſpeaks of, Omne Animal ex integro generabitur, dabi- 
thrque terris homo inſcins ſcelerum, & meizoribus auſpiciis natas, will take 
no place with thoſe Æthereal Creatures. I 

5. We are willing then to be born down, by this common and 
loud cry of Fire that muſt burn the World, into an acknowledg- 
ment that the Earth may within a certain Period of time be _"_ 
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with all thoſe things that are upon it, or near it. But what concurſe 
of natural cauſes may contribute to this diſmal ſpectacle, it is not 
proper for me to diſpute, eſpecially in this place. I ſhall only take 
a view of what fad effects this Conflagration may have upon the Soul: 
of Demons and Men. For that thoſe that have recovered their Athereal 
Vehicles are exempt from this fate, is evident; the remoteneſs of their 
habitation ſecuring them from both the rage and noiſomeneſs of theſe 
ſulphureous flames. A1 n 
6. The moſt certain and moſt deſtructive execution that this Fire 
will do, muſt be upon the unrecover'd Souls of Wicked Men and De. 
:nons; thoſe that are ſo deeply ſunk and drown'd «is yireor, that the 
very conſiſtency of their Vehicles does impriſon them within the con- 
fines of this thick caliginous Air. Theſe. Souls or Spirits therefore 
that have ſo inextricably entangled themſelves in the Fate of this 
lower World, giving up all their Senſes to the momentany pleaſures 
of the moſt luxurious Principle, which is the very feat of Death, 
theſe, in the Myſtical Philoſophy of the Ancients, are the N)»phs, to 
whom, they allot a long Series of years, yet they do not exempt 
| them from mortality and fate. And Demetrius in Plutarch pronounces 
[ expreſly out of Heſiod, that their Life will be terminated with the 
| Conflagration of the World, from what the Poet intimates Anigmaricall, 
Kat 5 g. h „N Jorg my Heide mpis & Enndowr, -nluine ound 
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7. But to leave theſe Poetical Riddles, and take a more ſerious and 
diſtin view of the condition of the Soul after the Conflagration of the 
Earth; we ſhall find Five ſeveral ſorts of Opinions concerning it. 
The firſt hold, That this unmerciful heat and fire will. at laſt deſtroy and 
conſume the Soul as well as the Body. But this ſeems to me impoſſible, 
that any created Subſtance ſhould utterly deſtroy another Subſtance, 
ſo as to reduce it to nothing. For no part of Matter, acting the moſt 
furiouſly upon another part thereof, does effect that. It can only at- 
tenuate, diſſipate, and diſperſe the parts, and make them inviſible. 
But the Subſtance of the Soul is indiſſipable and indiſcerpible, and 
therefore remains entire, whatever becomes of the Body or Vehilce. 

8. The ſecond Opinion is, That after long and tedioas torture in theſe 
flames, the Soul, by a ſpecial act of Omnipotency, is annihilated. But, 
methinks, this is to put Providence too much to her ſhifts, as if God 
were ſo brought to a plunge in his creating a Creature of it {elf 
Immortal, that he muſt be fain to uncreate it again, that is to fay, to 
annihilate it. Beſides that that Divine Nemeſis that lies within the 
compaſs of Philoſophy, never ſuppoſes any ſuch forcible eruptions of 
the Deity into extraordinary effects, but that all things are brought 

about by a wiſe and infallible, or inevitable train of ſecondary Caules, 
whether natural or free Agents. | | : 

9. The third therefore, to avoid theſe abſurdities, denies both 4b- 
ſumption by Fire and annihilation; but conceives, That tedion(ncjs and 
extremity of pain makes the Soul at laſt, of her ſelf, ſbrint from all com- 


nerce 


1 
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merce with Matter; the immediate Principle of Union, which we call 
Vital Congruity, conſiſting of à certain modification of the Body or 
Vehicle, as well as of the Soul, which being ſpoiled and loſt, and 
the | | thereby quite looſened from all ſympathy with Body ov Mat- 
ter,. ſhe becomes perfectly dead, and ſenſleſs to all things; by Axiorne 36. 
and, AY, che ſay, will ſo remain for ever. But this ſeems not ſo ratio- 


nal; for, as Ariſtotle ſomewhere has it, Ea, Y thy Up,, le bend W 


* Wherefore ſo many entire Immaterial Subſtances would be con- 
tinued in being to all Eternity to no end nor purpoſe, notwith- 


ſtanding they may be made uſe of, and actuate Matter again as well 


as ever. | 


that after this ſolution of the Souls or Spirits of Micted Men and Da- 
mons from their Vehicles, That their pain is continubl to them even in 
that ſeparate ſtate, they falling into an unqaiet ſleep, full of furious torment- 
ing Dreams, that act as fiercely upon their Spirits as the external Fire' did 
1 O their Bodies. But others except againſt this Opinion as 4 verv 
uncertain Conjecture, it ſuppoſing that which to them ſeems not ſo 


ſound, viz. That the Soul can act when it has loſt all vital: Union 


with the Matter; which ſeems repugnant with that ſo intimate and 
eſſential aptitude it has to be united therewith. And the Dreams 
of the Soul in the Body, are not tranſacted without the help of the 
Animal Spirits in the Brain, they uſually ſymbolizing with their tem- 
per. Whence they conclude, that there is no certain ground to eſta- 
bliſh this Opinion upon. — * o 
11. The laſt therefore, to make all fure, that there may be no in- 
convenience in admitting that the Souls or Spirits, as well of evil Dæ- 
mons as wicked Men, disjoyned from their Vehicles by the force of that 
fatal Conflagration, may ſubſiſt, have excogitated an odd and unex- 


pected Hypotheſis, That when this firing of the World has done due et. 


cution upon that unfortunate Crue, and tedious and direful torture has wea- 
ried their afflicted Ghoſts into an utter receſs from all Matter, and thereby 


into 4 profound ſleep or death ; that after a long Series of years, when not 


only the fury of the Fire is utterly flaked, but that vaſt Atmoſphere of ſmoak 


and Vapours, which was ſent up during the time of the Earth's C onflagra- 


tion, has returned back in copious ſhowres q rain, (Which will again make 
Seas and Rivers, will bind: and conſolidate the ground, and, falling ex- 
ceeding plentifully all over, make the ſoil pleaſant and fruitful, and 
the Air cool and 'wholſome) that Nature recovering thus to her advan- 
tage, and becoming youthful ag ain, and full of genital ſalt and moiſture, the 


Souls of all living Creatures belonging to theſe lower b. eo of the Earth, 


and Air, will awaken orderly in their proper places: The Seas and Rivers 
will be again repleniſhed with Fiſh ; the Earth will ſend forth all manner of 
Fowls, four-footed Beaſts, and creeping things; and the Souls.of Men alſo 
ſhall then catch life from the more pure and batfamick parts of the Earth, 
and be clothed again in terreſtrial Bodies; and laſtly, the Aereal Genii, that 


Element becoming again wholſome and vital, (ball, in due order and time, 


awaken and revive in the cool rorid Air. Which Expergefaction into 


© os 


—_ * * 
— 


10. A fourth ſort therefore of Spetulators there is, who conceive 


life is accompanied, ſay they, with propenſions anfwerable to thoſe 


reſo- 
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"reſolutions they made with themſelves in thoſe fiery torments, and 


ts. Se. AMD. 


n... 


with which they fell into their long ſleep. 


12. But the whole Hypotheſis ſeems to be framed out of that dream 


of the Stoicks, concerning the παπ⁰ or mayyiroia of 'the World, 


afrer-the e, or dä thereof, As if that of Seneca belonged to 
this caſe, Epiſt. 36. Mors, quam pertimeſcimns ac recuſamus, intermittit 


vitam, non eripit. Veniet iterum qui nos in lacem reponit dies, quem mul. 


Lipſ. Phyſiol. 
Stoic. lib. 1. 
Diſſert. 6. 1.3. 
Diſſert. 13. 
I. z. Di ſſer. 14. 


ti rceuſarent, niſi oblitos reduceret. But how cou rſiy the Stoicts philoſo- 
phize, when they are once turned 'out of their 'road-way' of moral 


Sentences, any one but moderately skill'd in Nature and Metaphyſicks 


may eaſily diſcern. For what Errors can be more groſs than thoſe 
that they entertain of Goa, of the Soul, and of the Stars? they making 
the two former Corporeal Subſtances, and feeding the latter with 
the Vapours of the Earth; affirming that the Sun ſups up the water 
of the great Ocean to quench his thirſt, but that the Moon drinks off 


the leſſer Rivers and Brooks; * which is as true as that the Aſs drunk 


up the Moon. Such conceits are more fit for Macreon in a drunken 
fit to ſtumble upon, who, to invite his Companions to tipple, com- 
pos'd that Catch, | 2 | 


Hit Faacun d adegs, 
'0 M 11S 3daauay, 


than for to be either found out, or own*d by a ſerious and ſober Phi- 


loſopher. And yet Seneca mightily triumphs in this notion of fod- 


dering the Stars with the thick foggs of the Earth, and declares his 
opinion with no mean ſtrains of eloquence : but I loving ſolid ſenſe 
better than fine words, ſhall not take the pains to recite them. 

13. At what a pitch his Undeſtanding was ſet, may be eaſily diſ- 
cerned by my laſt quotation, wherein there ſeems a palpable contra- 


diction. Veriet iterum qui nos in lucem reponit dies, quem multi recuſa- 


rent, niſi oblitos reduceret. If nos, how oblitos? If oblitos, how nos ? 


For we are not we, unleſs we remember that we are ſo. And if mad- 


De rerum n- 


EE, Pura, lib. 3. 


men may be ſaid, and that truly, to be belides themſelves, or not to 
be themſelves, becauſe they have loſt their wits ; certainly they will 


be far from being themſelves that have quite loſt the Memory af 
themſelves, but muſt be as if they never had been betore. As Lucre- 
tius has excellently well declared himſelf; . 


Nec, fi materiam noſtram conlegerit ætas 

Poſt obitum, rurſumque redegerit ut ſita nunc eſt, 
Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vita, 
Pertineat quicquam tamen ad nos id quoque fattum, 
Interrupta ſemel cum ſit retinentia noſtri. 


Where the Poet ſeems induftriouſly to explode all the hopes of any 


benefit of this Stoical maaryſereia, and to profeſs that he is as it he had 
never been, that cannot remember he has ever been before. From 
whence it would follow, that though the Souls of men ſhould rev. ve 
after the Conflagration of the World, yet they have not eſcaped a per- 
petual and permanent death. e oY 

8 | 14. We 
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14. We ſee therefore how deſperately undemonſtrable the conditi- 
on of the Soul is after the Conflagration of the Earth, all theſe five 
Opinions being accompanied with ſo much lubricity and uncertainty. 
And therefore they are to be look'd upon rather as ſome Night- 
landskip to feed our amuſed Melancholy, than a clear and diſtinct 
draught of comprehenſible Truth to inform our Judgment. 

15. All that we can be affured of is, That thoſe Souls that have 
obtained their Æihereal Vehicles are out of the reach of that fad fate 
that follows this Conflagration; and, That the wicked Souls of Men and 
Demons will be involved in it. But there are a middle fort betwixt 
theſe, concerning whom not only curioſity but good will would make 
a man ſollicitous. For it is poſſible, that the Conflagration of the 


World may ſurpriſe many thouſands of Souls, that neither the courſe 


of Time, nor Nature, nor any higher Principle has wrought up into 
an Acthereal Congraity, but yet may be very holy, innocent, and ver- 
tuous. 1 = 8 
Which we may eaſily believe, if we conſider that theſe Earthly Bo- 
dies are not ſo great impediments to the goodnefs and ſincerity - of 
the Mind, but that many, even 1n this life, have given great examples 


thereof; Nor can that Aereal ſtate be leſs capable of, nor well be 


without, the good Genii, no more than the Earth without good men, 
who are the moſt immediate Minifters of the Goodneſs and Juſtice of 
God. But exemption from certain fates in the World is not always 


upon Ianocency, but moſt ordinarily upon natural power. And there- 


fore there may be numbers of the good Genii, and of very holy and 
innocuous Spirits of men departed, the conſiſtency of whoſe Vehicles 
may be ſuch, that they can no more quit theſe Aereal Regions, than 
we can fly into them, that have heavy bodies, without wings. To 
ſay nothing of thoſe vertuous and pious men that may haply be then 
found alive, and fo be liable to be overtaken by this ſtorm of Fire. 
Undoubtedly, unleſs there appear, before the approach of this fate, 


ſome viſible Zeds cr, oi be eo Soſpitator, as the Heathens would 


call him, they muſt neceſſarily bs involved in the ruine of the 
wicked. Which would be a great eye-fore in that exact and itre- 
prehenſible frame of Providence, that all men promiſe to themſelves 
who acknowledge, That there is a God. Wherefore, according to the 
light of Reaſon; there muſt be fome Supernatural means to reſcue 


thoſe innocuous and benign Spirits out of this common calamity. . But 


to defcribe the manner of jt here how it muſt be done, would be 
to entitle natural Light and Philoſophy to greater abilities than they 
are guilty of; and therefore that Subject mult be reſerved for its pro- 
per place. ee ee e ee 


? 
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On CHAP. XVIII. Sect. 12. 


\ \ 7H ICH astrue as that the Aſs drank up the Moon, &c. J allude 
8 to the known Story of a fooliſh Perſon, who, when he ſaw the 
Moon ſhining in the Water, but that, Clouds intervening, it was 
ſuddenly from his Sight, while the Aſs on which he rode was 
rinking, conceited that the Aſs had ſwallowed up the Moon, and 
took it clear away out of all Being. 5 
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CHAP. XIX. 


1 That the Extinction of the Sun zs no Panick fear, but may be rationally 
ſaſpected from the Records of Hiſtory, and grounds of natural Philoſophy. 
2. The ſad Influence of this Extinction upon Man and Beaſt, and all the 
Aereal Dæmons, impriſoned within their ſeveral Atmoſpheres in our 
Vortex. 3. That it will do little or no damage to the. Æthereal Inhabi- 
tants, it reference to heat or warmth. 4. Nor will they find much want 
of his Light. 5. And if they did, they may paſs out of one Vortex into 
another, J, the Privilege of their Athereal Vehicles; 6. And that with- 
out any Labour or Toil, and as maturely as they pleaſe. 7. The waſt 
incomprehenſibleneſs of the tracts and compaſſes of the ways of Providence. 
8. A ſhort Recapitulation of the whole Diſcourſe. 9. An Explication of 
the Perſians two Principles of Light and Darkneſs, which they called Ode 
and adinor, and when and where the Principle of Light gets the fall vis 
ory. 10. That Philoſophy, or ſomething more ſacred than Philoſophy, is 
the only Guide to a true Ar. , 


1. H E laſt danger that threatens the Separate Soul, is the Extinction 

| of the Sun; which, though it may ſeem a mere Parnick fear 

at firſt ſight, yet if the matter be examined, there will appear no 
contemptible Reaſons that may induce men to ſuſpect, that it may at 

laſt fall out, there having been, at certain times, ſuch near offers in 
Nati al Hi- Nature towards this ſad accident already. Plizy, though he inſtances 
ee * but in one example, yet ſpeaks of it as a thing that ſeveral times 
fr 3* comes to paſs. Hurt, faith he, prodigioſi & long iores Solis defectus, qua- 
lis occiſo Dictatore Cæſare, & Antoniano bello, totius anni paliore contin. 

The like happened in Jaſtinian's time, as Cedrenus writes; when, for 

a whole Vear together, the Sun was of a very dim and duskiſh hue, 

as if he had been ina perpetual Eclipſe. And in the time of Irene, tlie 

Empreſs, it was ſo dark for ſeventeen days together, that the ſhips 

loſt their way on the ſea, and were ready to run againſt one another, 

as Theophanes relates. But the late accurate diſcovery of the Spots of 

the Sun, by Shizer, and the appearing of fixt Stars, and the excurſions 


of Comets into the remoter Parts of our Vertex, as alſo the very in 
| trinſeca! 


. . 
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ſecal contexture of that admirable Philoſophy of Des- Cartes, do argue 
it more than poſſible that, after ſome periods of time, the Sun may - 3 
be ſo inextricably inveloped by the Macule, that he is never free from, g 
that he may quite loſe his light. | 
2. The Preambles of which Extinction will be very hideous, and 
intolerable to all the Inhabitants of the Planets in our Vortex, it the 
Planets have then any Inhabitants at all. For this defect of light 
and heat coming on by degrees, muſt needs weary out poor mortals 
with heavy languiſhments, both for want of the comfort of the uſual 
warmth of the Sun, whereby the Bodies of Men are recreated, and 
alſo. by reaſon of his inability to ripen the fruits of the Soil ; whence 
nec lr mult follow Famine, Plagues, Sickneſſes, and at length an 
utter devaſtation and deſtruction of both Man and Beaſts. 
Nor can the Aereal Demons ſcape free, but that the vital tye to their 
Vehicles neceſſarily confining them to their ſeveral Atmoſpheres, they 
will be inevitably impriſoned in more than Cimmerian darkneſs, For 
the Extinction of the Sun will put out the light of all their Moons, and 
nothing but Ice, and Froſt, and flakes of Snow, and thick Miſts, as 
palpable as thoſe of Heap will poſſeſs the Regions of their habitati- 
on. Of which fad ſpectacle, though thoſe twinkling eyes of heaven, 
the Stars, might be compaſſionate ſpectators; yet they cannot ſend 
out one ray of light to ſuccour or viſit them, their tender and re- 
mote beams not being able to pierce, much leſs to diſſipate the clam- 
my and ſtiff conſiſtency of that long and fatal Night. 8 
3. Wherefore calling our mind off from fo diſmal a ſight, let us 
place it upon a more hopeful Object; and conſider the condition of 
thoſe Souls that are arrived to their Athereal Vehicle, and ſee how 
Ar this fate can take hold of them. And it is plain at firſt fight, 
that they are out of the reach of this miſty dungeon, as being alrea- 
dy mounted into the ſecure manſions of the purer Ather,  _T 
The worſt that can be imagined of them is, that they may find 
' themſelves in a condition ſomething like that of ours, when we walk 
out in a clear, ſtar- light, froſty night, which to them that are ſound 
is rather a pleaſure than an offence. And if we can bear it with 
ſome delight in theſe Earthly Bodies, whoſe parts will grow hard 
and ſtiff, for want of due heat, it can prove nothing elſe but a new 
modification of taQtual pleaſure to thoſe Athereal Inhabitants, whoſe 
bodies are not conſtipated as ours, but are themſelves a kind of - 
gile light and fire. ops . 
All that can be conceived is, that the ſpherical particles of their 
Vehicles may ſtand a little more cloſely and firmly together than 
uſual, whence the triangular intervals being more ſtreight, the ſubti- 
leſt element will move ſomething more quick in them, which will 
raiſe a Senſe of greater vigour and alacrity than uſual. So little for- 
midable is this fate to them in this regard. : 
4. But their light, you'll ſay, will be obſcured, the Sur being put 
out, whoſe ſhining ſeems to concern the Gods, as well as Men, as Ho- 
mer would intimate; | 
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But I anſwer, that that of Homer is chiefly to be underſtood of the 
Aereal Demons, not the /Athereal Deities, who can turn themſelves into 
a pure actual Light when they pleaſe. So that there is no fear but 
that their perſonal converſe will be as chearful and diſtinct as before, 
white letters being as legible upon black paper, as black upon white, 
But this is to ſuppoſe them in the dark, which they are not, but in 
a more foft and mild light, which is but a change of pleaſure, as it 
is to ſee the Moon ſhine fair into a room, after the putting out of 
the Candle: And certainly the contribution of the light of the Stars 


* js more to their quick and tender ſenſes, than the cleareſt Moon- 


ſhine night is to ours; though we ſhould ſuppoſe them no nearer a- 
ny Star than we are. But ſuch great changes as theſe may have 
their conveniencies for ſuch as Providence will favour, as well as 
their inconveniencies. And the Extinction of our Sun may be the 
Augmentation of Light in ſome Star of a neighbouring Vortex. 
Which, though it may not be able to pierce thoſe Cimmerian Priſons 
I ſpake of before, yet it may give ſufficient light to theſe Spirits that 
are free. Beſides that the Diſcerption and ſpoil of our Vertex, that 


will then happen, will neceſſarily bring us very much nearer the 


Centre of ſome other, whoſe Star will adminiſter ſufficient light to 
the Athereal Genii, though it be too weak to relieve. the Aereal. 

And that ſo remote a diſtance from theſe central Luminaries of 
the Vortices, is conſiſtent with the perfecteſt happineſs, we may diſ- 
cern partly, in that the Celeſtial Matter above Saturn, till the very 
marge of the Yortex, * is more ſtrongly agitated than that betwixt 
him and the Sun, and therefore has leſs need of the Sun's beams to 
conſerve its agility and 1 and partly, in that thoſe huge vaſt 
Regions of Ather would be loſt, and in vain in a manner, * if they 
were not frequented by Athereal Inhabitants, which, in all reaſon and 
likelihood, are of the nobleſt kind, according to the nature of their 
Element. And therefore all the Æthereal People may retire thither 
upon ſuch an exigency as this, and there, reſt ſecure in joy and hap- 
pineſs, in theſe true Intermundia Deorum, which Epicurus dreamed of. 
$5. Which we may eaſily admit, if we conſider the grand Privi- 
leges of the Athereal Vehicle, wherein ſo great a power of the Soul is 
awakened, that ſhe can moderate the motion of the particles thereoſ 


.as ſhe pleaſes, by adding or diminiſhing - the degrees of agitation, 


Axiome 32. whereby ſhe is alſo able to temper the ſolidity thereof, 


* and, according to this contemperation of her Vehicle, to aſcend or 


[deſcend in the Vortex, as ſhe liſts her ſelf, and that with a great va- 


riety of ſwiftneſs, according to her own pleaſure. By the improve- 


ment of which Privilege ihe may alſo, if ſhe pleaſe, paſs from one 
Vortex into another, and receive the warmth of a new Veſta, to that 
no fate imaginable ſhall be gver able to lay hold upon her. | 
6. Nor will this be any more labour to her, than failing down 
the ſtream. For ſhe, having once fitted the agitation and ſolidity of 
her Vehicle, for her Celeſtial voyage, will be as naturally carried whi- 
ther ſhe is bound, as a ſtoge goes downward, or the fire upward. 


So that there is no fear of any laſſitude, no more than being rowed 


in a Boat, or carried in a Sedan. * For the Celeſtial Matter that en- 
Mgt | virons 
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virons her Vehicle, works her upward or downward, toward the 
Centre, or from the Centre of a Vortex, at its own proper pains and 
charges. Laſtly, ſuch is the tenuity and ſubtilty of the Senſes of the 
Abereal Tnhabitants, that their previſion and ſagacity muſt be, be- 

ond all conceit, above that of ours; beſides that there will be warn- 
ings and premonitions of this future diſaſter, both many, and thoſe 
very viſible and continued, before the Sun ſhall fail fo far as that 
they ſhall at all be concerned in his decay; ſo that the leaſt blaſt of 
misfortune ſhall never be able to blow upon them, nor the leaſt evil 


imaginable overtake them, 


7. This is a ſmall glance at the Myſteries of Providence, whoſe 
fetches are ſo large, and Circuits ſo immenſe, that they may very 
well ſeem utterly incomprehenſible to the Iucredulous and Idiots, who 
are exceeding prone to think, that all things will ever be as they are; 
and deſire they ſhould be ſo: though it be as rude and irrational, as if 
one that comes into a Ball, and is taken much with the firſt Dance 
he ſees, would have none danced but that, or have them move 
no further one from another, than they did when he firſt came into 
the room; whenas they are to trace nearer one another, or further off, 
according to the meaſures of the Muſick, and the law of the Dance 
they are in. And the whole Matter of the Univerſe, and all the 
parts thereof, are ever upon Motion, and in ſuch a Dance, as whoſe 
traces backwards and forwards take a vaſt compaſs : and what ſeems 
to have made the longeſt ſtand, muſt again move, according to the 
modulations and accents of that Muſick, that is indeed out of the hear- 
ing of the acuteſt ears, but yet perceptible by the pureſt Minds, and 
the ſharpeſt Wits. The Truth whereof none would dare to oppoſe, 
if the breath of the gainſayer could but tell its own ſtory, and de- 
clare through how many Stars and Vortices it has been ſtrain'd, before 
the particles thereof met, to be abuſed to the framing of ſo raſh a 
contradiction. e OY, 

8. We have now finiſh'd our whole Diſcourſe, the ſummary reſult 
whereof is this; That there is an Incorporeal Subſtance, and that in Man, 
which we call his Soul. That this Soul of his ſubſiſts and acts after the 
death of his Body, and that uſually, firſt, in an Aereal Vehicle, as other Dæ- 
mons do; wherein ſhe is not quite exempt from fate, but is then perfect 
and ſecure when ſhe has obtained her Æthereal one, ſhe being then out of 
the reach of that evil Principle, whoſe dominion is commenſurable with miſery 
and death. Which power the Perſian Magi termed Arimanius, and re- 
ſembled him to Darkneſs, as the other good Principle, which they 
called Oromazes, to Light, ſtyling one by the name of 4aiuer, the o- 
ther by the name of 9c, 3 

9. Of which there can be no other meaning that will prove al- 
lowable, but an adumbration of thoſe two grand parts of Providence, 
the one working in the Dæmoniacal, the other in the Divine Orders. 
Betwixt which natures there is perpetually more or leſs ſtrife and 
conteſt, both inwardly and outwardly. But if Theopompus his Pro- 1 
phecy be true in Plutarch, who was initiated into theſe Arcana, the plurarch. 4. 1 
power of the Benign Principle will get the upper hand at laſt, Tie Id: & Ofi- 
5 ,a F glu, &c. At length * Arimanins, will be left in 4. 
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the lurch, who ſo ſtrongly holds us captive, 9 7% H dvIpores eudtiperas Eee. 
ru, ire Tpogns Je oi, uri THEY old as, aud men (hall then be perfectly happy, 
needing no food, nor caſting any ſhadow. | For what ſhadow can that Bod 
caſt, that is a pure and tranſparent light, ſuch as the Æthereal Vehicle 
is? And therefore that Oracle is then fulfilled, when the Soul has 
aſcended into that condition we have already deſcribed, in which a- 
lone it is out of the reach of Fate and Mortality. 

10. This is the true A to ſpeak according to the Perſian 
Language, with whoſe empty title Emperors and great Potentates 
of the Earth have been ambitious to adorn their Memory after 
death; but is ſo high a Privilege of the Soul of Man, that mere Po- 
litical vertues, as Plotinus calls them, can never advance her to that 
pitch of Happineſs. Either Philoſophy, or ſomething more ſacred 

than Philoſophy, muſt be her Guide to fo tranſcendent a condition. 
And not being curious to diſpute, whether the Pythagoreans ever ar- 
rived to it, by living according to the precepts of their Maſter, I ſhall 
notwithſtanding with confidence averr, that what they aimed at, is 
the ſublimeſt felicity our nature is capable of; and being the utmoſt 
' Diſcovery this Treatiſe could pretend to, I ſhall conclude all with a 
Di/tich of theirs, (which J have elſewhere taken notice of. upon like 
occaſion) it comprehending the furtheſt ſcope, not only of their Phi- 
loſophy, but of this preſent Diſcourſe. Oy 2:59 
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To this SENSE, 


Who, after death, once reach th Ethereal Plaz-:; 
Are ſtraight made Gods, and never die again. 
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NOTES 
On C HAP. XIX. Sect. 4. 


S more to their quick and tender Senſes, &c. For the Souls in theſe 
Regions alſo, are ſuppos'd to have organiz*d Vehicles: And 'tis 
manifeſt by Experience, that in a Chamber ſo darkned, that, at the 
| firſt Entrance, one can hardly ſee ſo much as one's Hand, upon a 
| imall Stay, one may be able to diſcern, with ſufficient diſtinctneſs, 
| the Faces of the Perſons preſent. How great a Clearneſs then is to be 
expected from the vivid Vibrations of the Light of all the Stars in 
Conjunction together. Nor for the Souls that dwell in thoſe Re- 
gions, is half of the Heavens hid from them by a terreſtrial Horizon. 
Is more ſtrongly agitated, than beiwixt him and the Sun, &c. That it 
is either more Subtil, more Fiery and Atherial, or its Parts more 
{trongly agitated, appears from hence, that Comets are carried with 
io ſwitt a Motion through thoſe Regions. See Carteſius, Princip. Phi- 
toſoph. Part. 3. Artic. 83. 128. | 
If 
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If they were not frequented by /Etherial Inhabitants, &c. This therefore 
is moſt likely to be the Seat of the Aziluthick Worlds; to ſay nothing 
of the World Briathick. For where the Senſe is moſt tender, and 
the Condition of their Vehicles the moſt pure, there it is plainly ſuit- 
able ſhould be the greateſt Diſtance from the Heat of the Sun. 
Theſe therefore inhabit in the Ey'd Robe of Aaron; but the Inhahi- 
tants of the Planets in his Parple-colour'd Veſtment. 

Sect. 5. And according to this C ontemperation of her Vehicle, to aſcend 
or deſcend in the Vortex, &c. which, if it be exactly tempered to the 
Conſiſtency of that Part of the Arher where ſhe is, though ſhe 
uſeth not ber progreſſive Faculty at all, yet ſhe will be carried with 
the moſt ſwift Motion of the Vortex about the Sun, in thoſe ſupreme 
Regions; namely, according to the Courſe or Flux of the Vortex: 
But ſhe can uſe the mean while her progreſſive Faculty upwards, 
downwards, forwards, backwards, without any new changing of her 
Vehicle. | 

Sect. 6. For the Celeſtial Matter that invirons her Vehicle, works her up- 
wards or downwards, towards the Centre or from the C entre of a Vortex, 
8c. So it would be indeed, if the Motion of the World were mecha- 
zical, according to the Carteſian Philoſophy. But now that it ſo clear- 
ly appears not to be mechanical, but vital; I affirm, that it is not ſo 
much the Celeſtial Matter, as the Spirit of Nature, that moves the 
| Vehicle of the Soul thus or thus, according to the Nature of its 
Conſiſtency. 
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9 he would prove the Orifice of the 
romach to be the principal Seat of the 
Soul. 6. An Anſwer to Helmont's 
ſtories for that purpoſe. 7. A further 
bonfutation out of his own conceſſions. 
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our Souls, and the nature of the imme- 
diate Inſtrument of them, the Spirits, 
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Aſſurable of the Soul's Immortality. 
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Eminently Learned, and truly Religious, 


Maſter of Chriſt's College, and Hebrew Pro- 
Ffeſſor in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


SIR, e oats ab 
4 Oncerning the choice of the ſubje& matter of my pre- 
ſent pains, I have, I think, ſpoke enough in the en- 

SA ſuing Preface. Concerning the choice of my Patron, 
I ſhall ſay no more, than that the ſole inducement thereto 
was his ſingular Learning and Pie. The former of which 
is ſo conſpicuaus to the world, that it is univerſally acknow- 
ledged of all ; and for the latter, there is none that can be 
ignorant thereof, who has ever had the happineſs, though bur 
in a ſmaller meaſure, of his more free and intimate converſe. 
As for my own part, I cannot but publickly profeſs, I ne- 
ver met with any yet ſo truly and becomingly religious, 
where the right knowledge of God and Chriſt bears the in- 
lighten d mind ſo even, that it is as far removed from Super- 
ftition as Trreligion it ſelf. And my preſent Labours cannot 
find better welcome, or more judicious acceptance with any, 
than with ſuch as theſe, For ſuch free and unprejudic d 
ſpirits will neither antiquate Truth for the oldneſs of the 
Notion, nor ſlight her for looking young, or bearing the face 
of Novelty. Beſides, there are none that can be better aſ- 
ſured of the ſincerity and efficacy of my preſent Deſign. For 
as many as are born of the Spirit, and are not the mere ſons 
of the Letter, know very well how much the more inward 
and myſterious meaning of the Text, makes for the reverence 
of the Holy Scripture, and advantage of Godlineſs; whenas 
the urging of the bare literal ſenſe has either made or con- 
firmed many an Atheiſt. And afluredly thoſe men fee "oy 
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little in the affairs of Religion, that do not 


| Philoſophy concerning God, andthe natüte of thi 
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plainly diſcover, 
that it is the Atheiſts higheſt intereſt, to have it taken for 
granted, that there is no ſpiritual meaning, either in Scripture 
or Sacrameut, that extends further, than the mere Grammatical 
ſenle in the one, or the ſenſiblè, groſs, external performance 
in the other. AS for example, That to be regenerated, and 
become a true and. real Chriſtian, is nothing elſe but td receive 
the outward Baptiſm of viſible water: and, that the Moſaical 

2 Ws, is none 
other tha that which molt obyiouſſy offers 1. d in the 
mere letter of Moſes. Which, if the Atheiſt could have fully 
granted to him on all ſides, and get but this in alſo to the 
bargain, That there is no knowledge of God but hat Moſes 
his Text ſet. on foot in the world, or what is Traditional; he 
cannot but think, That Religion in this dreſs is fo empty, 
exceptionable, and contemptible, that it is but juſt with as 
many as are not mere fools to look upon it as ſome me- 


lancholick, conceit, or cunning fiction, brought into the world to 
awe the ſimpler ſort, but behind the bangings to be freely 
laughed at, and. derided by thoſe that are more wiſe : and 


chat it were an eaſy thing in a ſhort time to raze the memory 
of it out of the minds of men, it having ſo little root in the 
humane faculties. Which, for my part, I think as hopeful, 
as that poſterity will be born without Eyes and Ears, and loſe 


the uſe of Speech. For I think the knowledge of God, and 


a ſenſe of Religion, is as natural to mankind, as any other 
Property in them whatſoever; and that the generations of 
men ſhall as ſoon become utterly irrational, as plainly irre- 


ligions. Which, I think, my Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm will make 
good to any one that with care and judgment will peruſe 


it. 


Nor does it at all follow, becauſe a Truth is delivered by 


way of Tradition, that it is unconcludable by Reaſon. For I do 


not know any one Theorem in all Natural Philoſophy that has 
more, ſufficient reaſons for it than the Motion of the Earth, 
which notwithſtanding is part of the Philoſophick, Cabbala, or 
Traditions of Moſes, as I ſhall plainly ſnew in its due place. 
So likewiſe for the Praexiſtency of the Soul, which ſeems to 
have been part of the ſame Tradition, it is abundantly conſen- 

taneous 
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tancous to Reaſon. And as we can give a genuine account of = 


all thoſe ſeeming irregularities of motion in the Planets, ſu 
poſing they and the Earth move round about the Sun; fo 
we may oper the Cauſes of all thoſe aſtoniſhing Paradoxes of 
Providence from this other Hypotheſis, and ſhew, that there is 
nothing here unſujtable to the precious Attributes of God, if 
we could place the Eye of our Underſtanding in that Centre 
of all free motions, that ſteady eternal Good; and were not 
our ſelves carried aloof off from him, amongſt other wandring 
Planers, (as St. Jude calls them) that at ſeveral diſtances, play 
about him, and yet all of them, in ſome meaſure or other, 
not only pretending to him, but, whether they pretend or 
not, really receiving ſomething from him. For of this Firſt 
is all, both Wiſdom, Pleaſure, and Power. But it is enough to 
have bur hinted theſe things briefly and ænigmatically, the 
wrath and ignorance of all Ages receiving the moſt generous 
Truths with the greateſt offenſgdge . 
But, for my own part, I know no. reaſon, but that all 
well-willers to Truth and Godlineſs ſhould heartily thank me 
for my preſent Cabbaliſtical Enterprize,. I having ſo plainly there- 
in vindicated the holy Myſtery of the Trinity from being (as 
a very bold Se& would have it) a mere Pagan invention. 
For it is plainly ſhewn here that it is from Moſes originally, 
not from Pythagoras or Plato. And ſeeing that Chriſt is no- 
thing but Moſes unveiled, I think it was a ſpecial act of Pro- 
vidence, that this hidden Cabbala came fo ſeaſonably to the 
knowledge of the Gentiles, that it might afore-hand fic them 
for the eaſier entertainment of the whole Myſtery of Chriſtia- 
| nity, when in the fulneſs of Time it ſhould be more clearly 
revealed unto the world. 4 85 „ 8 dt, 
Beſides this, we have-alſo-ſhown;-- Tfratz according to 
Moſes his Philoſophy, the Soul is ſecure both from death, and 
from ſleep after death; which thoſe drowſie Nodders over the 
Letter of the Scripture have very oſcitantly collected, and yet 
as boldly afterwards maintained, pretending that the contrary 
is more Platonical than Chriſtian or Scriptural. 
| Wherefore my deſign being ſo pious as it proves, I could 
do nothing more fit than to make choice of fo true a lover 
of Piety as your ſelf for a Patron of my preſent Labours. 
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little in the affairs of Religion, that do not plainly diſcover, 
that it is the Atheiſts highelt intereſt, to have it taken for 
granted, that there is no ſpiritual meaning, either in Scripture 
or Sacrament; that extends further than the mere Grammatical 
ſenſe in the one, or the ſenſible, groſs, external performance 
in the other. As for example, That to be regenerated, and 
become a true and. real Chriſtian, is nothing elſe but to receive 
the outward Baptiſm of viſible water: and, that the Moſaical 


| Philoſophy concerning God, and the natüte of things, is none 


other than that which molt obviouſly offers it ſelf in the 
mere letter of Moſes, Which, if the Atheiſt could have fully 
granted to him on all ſides, and get but this in alſo to the 


bargain, That there is no knowledge of God but what Mofes 


his Text ſet on foot in the world, or what is Traditional; he 


cannot but think, That Religion in this dreſs is ſo empty, 


exceptionable, and contemptible, that it is bur juſt with as 
many as are not mere fools .to look apo it as ſome me- 
lancholick, conceit, or cunning fiction, brought into the world to 
awe the ſimpler ſort, but behind the hangings to be freely 
laug bed at, and derided by thoſe that are more wiſe: and 
that it were an eaſy thing in a ſhort time to raze the memory 
of it out of the minds of men, it having fo little root in the 
humane faculties. Which, for my part, I think as hopeful, 
as that poſterity will be born without Eyes and Ears, and loſe 
the uſe of Speech. For I think the knowledge of God, and 


a ſenſe of Religion, is as natural to mankind, as any other 


Property in them whatſoever; and that the generations of 
nen ſhall as ſoon become utterly irrational, as plainly irre- 
ligious. Which, I think, my Treatiſe againſt Atheiſm will make 


good to any one that with care and judgment will peruſe 


it. : 8 

Nor does it at all follow, becauſe a Truth is delivered by 
way of Tradition, that it is unconcludable by Reaſon. For ] do 
nor know any one Theorem in all Natural Philoſophy that has 
more ſufficient reaſons for it than the Motion of the Earth, 
which notwithſtanding is part of the Philoſophick, Cabbala, or 
Traditions of Moſes, as I ſhall plainly ſhew in its due place. 


So likewiſe for the Preexiſtency of the Soul, which feems to 
haye been part of the ſame Tradition, it is abundantly conſen- 
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taneous to Reaſon. And as we can give a genuine account of 
all thoſe ſeeming irregularities of motion in the Planets, ſup- 
poſing they and the Earth move round about the Sun; fo 
we may open the Cauſes of all ' thoſe aſtoniſhing Paradoxes of 
Providence from this other Fhpotheſis, and ſhew, that there is 
nothing here unſujtable to the precious Attributes of God, if 
we could place the Eye of our Underſtanding in that Centre 
of all free motions, that ſteady eternal Good; and were not 
our ſelves carried aloof off from him, amongſt other wandring 
Planers, (as St. Jude calls them) that at ſeveral diſtances. play 
about him, and yet all of them, in ſome meaſure or other, 
not only pretending to him, but, whether they pretend or 
not, really receiving ſomething from him. For of this Firſt 
is all, both Wiſdom, Pleaſure, and Power. But it is enough to 
have bur hinted theſe things briefly and ænigmatically, the 
wrath and ignorance of all Ages receiving the moſt generous 
Truths wien ene greateſt offence. .:._ - 2) tut 
But, for my own part, I know no reaſon but that all 
well-willers to Truth and Godlineſs ſhould heartily chank me 
for my preſent Cabbaliſtical Enterprize, I having ſo plainly there- 
in vindicated the holy Myſtery of the Trinity from being (as 
a very bold Sect would have it) a mere Pagan invention. 
For it is plainly ſhewn' here that it is from Moſes originally, 
not from Pythagoras or Plato. And ſeeing that Chriſt is no- 
thing but Moſes unveiled, I think it was a ſpecial act of Pro- 
vidence, that this hidden Cabbala came ſo ſeaſonably to the 
knowledge of the Gentiles, that it might afore-hand fit them 
for the eaſier entertainment of the whole Myſtery of Chriſtia- 
nity, when in the fulneſs of Time it ſhould be more clearly 
revealed unto the world, _ £2 8 

Beſides this, we have alſo ſhown, That, according to 
Moſes his Philoſophy, the Soul is ſecure both from death, and 
from ſleep after death; which thoſe drowſie Nodders over the 
Letter of the Scripture have very oſcitantly collected, and yet 
as boldly afterwards maintained, pretending that the contrary 
is more Platonical than Chriſtian or Scriptural. 

Wherefore my deſign being ſo pious as it proves, I could 
do nothing more fit than to make choice of ſo true a lover 
of Piety as your ſelf for a Patron of my preſent Labours. 
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Eſpecially you being ſo well able to do the moſt proper of- 
fice of a Patron; to defend the Truth that is preſented to you 
in them, and to make up, out of your rich Treaſury of 
Learning, what our Penury could not reach to, or Inadyer- 
tency may have omitted. And truly, if I may not hope 
this from you, I know not whence to expect it. For I do 
not know where to meet with any ſo univerſally and fully ac- 
compliſhed in all parts of Learning as your ſelf, as well in 
the Oriental Tongues and Hiſtory, as in all the choiceſt kinds 
of Philoſophy : any one of which Acquiſitions is enough to fill, 
if not to ſwell, an ordinary man with great conceit and pride; 
whenas it is your ſole privilege to have them all, and yet 
not to take upon you, nor to be any thing more imperious, 
or cenſorious of others, than they ought to be that know the 
deaſt. f B 
Theſe were the true Conſiderations that directed me in 
the Dedication of this Book, which if you accordingly pleaſe 
to take into your favourable Patronage, and accept as a Mo- 
nument or Remembrance of our mutual Friendſhip, you ſhall 
much oblige . 4 . 
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Your affeBlioate friend ind Servant; 
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1. What is meant by the term Cabbala, and how warrantably the Li. 
teral Expoſition of the Text may be ſo called. 2. That diſpenſa- 
ble ſpeculations are beſt propounded in a Sceptical manner. 3. A 


clear deſcription of the nature and dignity of 3 and what the 


Divine Logos is. 4. The general probabilities of the truth of this 
preſent Cabbala. 5. The deſign of the Author in publiſhing of it. 


READER, | 


1. J Preſent thee here with a 1 interpretation of the Three firſt Chapters 
7 


of Geneſis, which, in my Title-page, I have termed a Threefold Cab- 
bala ; concerning which, for thy better direction and ſatisfattion, I hold it 
not amiſs to ſpeak ſome few things by way of Preface, ſuch as thou thy ſelf, 


in all likelihood, wouldſt be forward to ask of me. As why, for example, 


I call this interpretation of mine a Cabbala, and from whom I received it; 
what may be the probabilities of the truth of it ; and what my purpoſe is in 
ubliſhing of it. | | 
b 75 by fol T anſwer, That the Jewiſh Cabbala ic conceived to be a Tra- 
ditional doctrine or expoſition of the Pentateuch, which Moſes received from 
the mouth of God while he was on the Mount with him, And this Senſe, 
or Interpretation of the Law, or Pentateuch, as it is a doctrine received b 
Moſes firſt, and then from him by Joſhua, and from Joſhua by the Seventy 
Elders, and ſo on, was called Cabbala from 27 kibbel, to receive: But 
as it was delivered, as well as received, it was called Maſſora, which 2 
niſies a Tradition; though this latter more properly reſpects that Critical and 
Grammatical skill of the Learned among the Jews, and therefore was profi- 
table for the explainizg the Literal ſanſe as well as that more Myſterious 
meaning of the Text where it was* intended. Whence, without any boldneſs 
or abuſe of the word, I may call the Literal rterpretation which ] have light 
upon, Cabbala, as well as the Philoſophical or Moral; the Literal 2 e 
it ſelf being not ſo plain and determinate, but that it may ſeem to require 
ſome Traditional Doctrine or Expoſition to ſettle it, as well as thoſe other 
ſenſes that are more Myſtical. 
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And therefore I thought fit to call this Threefold interpretation that I 
have hit upon, Cabbala's, as if I had indeed light upon the true Cabbala 
of Moſes in all the three ſenſes of the Text, ſuch as might have become hig 
own mouth to have uttered, for the inſtruction of a willing and well. prepared 
Difciple. And therefore, for the greater comlineſs and ſolemnity of the 
matter, I bring in Moſes ſpealing his own mind in all the Three ſeveral 
Expoſitions. * . © 2 „ | | 

2. And yet I call the whole Interpretation but a Conjecture, having no 
deſire to ſeem more definitively wiſe than others can bear or approve of. For 
though in ſuch things as are Neceſſary and Eſſential to the Happineſs of a 
man, as the belief that there is a God, and the like, it is not Jutfictent for 
a man only to bring undeniable Reaſons for what he would prove, but alſo 
to profeſs plainly and dogmatically that himſelf gives full 1 to the Con- 
cluſion he hath demonſtrated; ſo that thoſe that do not fo well underſtand the 


power of Reaſon, may notwithſtanding thereby be encouraged to be of the ſame 


Faith with them that do, it being of ſo great conſequence to them to believe 


the thing propounded : Tet. I conceive that Speculative and Dif, panſable 


Truths, a man not only may, but ought rather to propound them Sceptically 
to the world, there being more prudence and modeſtly in offering the frongeſt 
Arguments. he can, without dogmatizing at alt, or, feeming to dote upon the 
Concluſion, or more earneſtly to affect the winning of Proſelytes to his own 
opinion. Far where the” force of the Arguments is et Aſſent will na- 


rural. follow," according to the proportion of the diſcover of the force of the 


Arguments. And an aſſent to opinions merely Speculative, without the Rea- 


ſons of them, is neither any pleaſure nor accompliſhment of a rational 


FRE oa en” 5 Ks, 
3. To your Second demand I anſwer, That though I call this Interpretation 
of mine Cabbala, yet I muſt confeſs 1 receiv'd it neither from Man nor 
Angel. *Nor came it to me by Divine Inſpiration, anleſs you will be ſo wiſe 
as to call the ſeaſonable faggeſtions of that Divine Life aud Senſe that vi- 
gorouſly refides iu the Rational Spirit of free and well-meaning Chriſtians, by 
the name of Inſpiration. . But ſuch Inſpiration as this is no diftrafter from, 
but an accompliſher and an enlarger of the humane faculties. And | may 
add, that this is the great myſtery of Chriſtianity that we are. called t9 par- 
tale of, viz. The perſecting of the Humane nature by participation of 
the Divine, Which cannot be underſtood ſo properly of this, roſs fleſh and 
Z Reaſon, and 
Fancy. But to, exclude the ufe of Reaſon in the ſearch of Divine truth is 
no dictate of the Spirit, but of headſtrong Melancholy aud lin Enthu— 
fiaſme, that religious Phrenſie men run into, by tying paſſive for the recep- 
tion of ſuch Impreſſes as have no proportion with their Faculties, Which 
miſtake and irregularity, if they can once away with, they put themſelves in 4 
poſt ure of promiſcuouſly admitting any thine, aud fo in due time of groming 
either ny why or mad, and under pretencs of being highly Chriſtians, (the 
right Myſtery whereof they underſtazd 55 of worbing them ſcives lower than 
the loweſt of men. ww” 

But for mine own part, Reaſon ſeems to me to be fh far from being any 
contemptible Principle in man, that it muſt be achim] edged in ſome ſort tobe 
in God himſelf. For what is the Divine Wiſdom bat thi; ſteady com pre- 
henſion of the Ideas of all things, with their mutual reſpects one to ang 


th er, 
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ther, congruities and incongruities, dependences and independentes ? mhich 
reſpects do neteſſarily ariſe from the natures of the Ideas themſelves ; both 
which the Divine Intellect looks through at once, diſcerning thus the order 
and coherence of all things.. And what is this bat Ratio flabils, a kind of 
fteady and immoveable Reaſon, diſcovering the connexion of all things at 
once! But that in us is Ratio mobilis, or Reaſoz in evolution, we being 
able to apprehend things only in a ſucceſſive manner one after another. But 


ſo many as we can comprehend at a time, while we plainly perceive and carcs 


fully view their Ideas, we know how well they fit, or how much they dif- 
agree one with another, and ſo prove or diſprove one thing by another : 
which is really a participation of that Divine Reaſon in God, and is à true 
and faithful Principle in man, when it is perfected and poliſhed by the 
1 Spirit; but before, very earthly and obſcure, eſpecially in Spiritual 
things. | 

But now ſeeing the Logos, or ſteady comprehenſive Wiſdom of God, in 
which all Ideas and their reſpects are contained, is but univerſal ſtable 
Reaſon, how can there be any pretence of being ſo highly inſpired as to be 
blown above Reaſon it ſelf, unleſs men will fancy themſelves wiſer than 
=o or their Underſtandings above the natures and reaſons of things them- 
ſelves ? | . 

Wherefore to frame a brief Anſwer to your Second demand; I (ay, this 
threefold Cabbala you enquire after, is the dictate o the free Reaſon of 
my Mind, heedfully conſidering the written Text of Moſes, and carefully can- 
vaſing the Expoſitions of ſuch Interpreters as are ordinarily to be had upon 
him. And ] know nothing to the contrary, but that I have been ſo 2 
as to have light upon the old true Cabbala indeed. 


4. Of which, in the Third place, I will ſet down ſome general Probabi- 


lities, referring you for the reſt to the Defence of the Cabbala's themſelves, 
and the Introduction thereunto. | h he 

And firſt, that the Literal Cabbala is true, it is no contemptible Argu- 
ment, in that it is carried on ſo evenly and conſiſtently one part with ano- 


ther, every thing alſo being repreſented ſo accommoaately to the capacity of 

the people, and ſo advantageouſly for the keeping of their minds in the fear 

of God, and obedience to his Law; as ſhall be particularly ſhown in the De- 
þ ſenſe of this Literal Cab- 


fence of that Cabbala. So that according to t 
bala, Moſes is diſcovered to be a man of the higheſt Political accompliſh- 


ments, and true and warrantable Prudence that may be. 


Nor is he to fall ſhort in Philoſophy ; And therefore the Philoſophical 


Cabbala contains the Nobleſt Truths, as well Theological as Natural, 
that the Mind of man can entertain her ſelf with: Inſomuch that Moſes 
ſeems to have been aforehand, and prevented the ſubtileſt and abſtruſeſt 
Inventions of the choiceſt Philoſophers that ever appeared after him to this 
very day. And further preſumption of the truth . 


that thoſe two ei mious Philoſophers, Pythagoras and Plato, brought out 
of Egypt, and the parts of Alia, into Europe. And it is generally ac- 


knowledged by Chriſtians, that they had their: Philoſophy from Moſes. 


And Numenius, the Platoniſt, ſpeaks our plainly concerning his Maſter : 
What is Plato, but Moſes Atticus? And for Pythagoras, it is 4 thing 


incredible that he and his Followers ſhould make ſuch a deal of doe with the 
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myſtery of Numbers, had not he been favoured with a fight of Moſes 
his Creation of the World in ſix days, and had the Philoſophick Cabbala 


thereof communicated to him, which mainly conſiſts in Numbers, 4s I ſhall 


Tamblich. de 


in the Defence of this Cabbala more particularly declare. 
And the Pythagoreans Oath, ſmearing by him that taught them the my. 
ery of the Tetractys, or the number Four, what a ridiculous thing had 


vita Pythag. it been, if it had been in reference merely to ary numbers? But it is exceed. 


cap. 28, - 29. in 


Ariſtor- de 
Czlo, lib, 2. 


cap. 13. 


probable that, under the Aalen of Four, Pythagoras was firſt him- 
ſelf taught the meaning of the fourth day's work in the Creation, and after 
delivered it to his diſciples. In which Cabbala of the fourth day, Pythago- 
ras was inſtructed, among mt other things, that the Earth was a Planet, and 
moved about the Sun: and it is notoriouſly well known, that this was ever 
the opinion of the Pythagoreans, and ſo, in all likelihood, 4 part of the 
Philoſophick Cabbala of Moſes. Which you will more fully underſtand 
in my Defence thereof. f i . 

In brief, all thoſe Concluſions that are compriſed in the Philoſophick 
Cabbala, they being ſuch as may + become the ſublime and comprehen- 

ei 


five Underſtanding of Moſes, and being alſo ſo plainly anſwerable to the 


Phænomena of Nature, and Attributes of God, as well as continuedly 4- 
greeable, without any force or diſtortion, to the Hiſtorical Text; this, I con- 
ceive, is no ſmall probability that this Cabbala is true: For what can be 
the Properties of the true Philoſophick Cabbala of Moſes, if theſe be not 
which I have named? : 

Now for the Moral Cabbala, it bears its own evidence with it all the 
way, repreſenting Moſes as well experienced in all Godlineſs and Honeſty, 


as he was skilful in Poilticks and Philoſophy. | 

5. And the edifying Uſefulneſs of this Myſtical or Moral Cabbala, 70 
anſwer to your Laft demand, was no ſmall invitation among It the reſt to 
publiſh this preſent Expoſition. For Moral and Spiritual Truth that ſo 
nearly concerns us, being ſo ſtrangely and une æpectedly, and yet ſo fitly and 
appoſitely, repreſented in this Hiſtory of Moſes, it will, in all likelihood, 
make the more forcible impreſs upon the Mind, and more powerfully carry 
away our Aﬀettions toward what is good and warrantable, pre- inſtructing 
us with delight concerning the true way to Vertue and Godlineſs. 


Nor are the Philoſophick nor Literal Cabbala's deſtitute of their honeſt 


uſes. For in the former, to the amazement of the mere Naturaliſt, (who 


commonly conceits that pious men, and Patrons of Religion, have no orna- 


ments of Mind, but ſcrupuloſities about Vertue, and Melancholick fancies 


concerning a Deity) Moſes is found to have been Maſter of the moſt ſul- 
lime and generous Speculations that are in all N atural Philoſophy : B-- 
ſides that he places the Soul of Man many degrees ont of the reach of fate 
and mortality. And, by the latter, there is a charitable proviſion made for 
them that are ſo prone to expect rigid Precepts of Philoſophy iz Moſes 
bis outward Text, For this Literal Cabbala will ſtear them from that tail 
of endeavouring to make the bare Letter ſpeak conſonantly to the true frans 
o Nature; which, while they attempt with more zeal than knowledge, they 

oth diſgrace themſelves, and wrong Moſes. For there are unalterable cd 
indeleble Ideas and Notions ix the Mind of Man, into which, when we are 
awakened, and apply to the known courſe and order of Nature, we can #0 
more forſake the uſe of them, than we can the uſe of our own Kyes, nor mil- 
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believe their dictates more, or ſo much, as we may thoſe of our outward 
Senſes. Wherefore to men recovered into a due command of their Reaſon, 
and well-skilPa in the contemplation and experience of the nature of things, 
to propound to them ſuch kind of Moſaical Philoſophy, as the boldneſs and 
ſuperſtition of ſome has adventured to do, for want of a right Literal Cab- 
bala to guide them, is, as much as in them lies, to hazard the making not 
only of Moſes; bat of Religion it ſelf, contemptible and ridiculous. ' 
| hence it is apparent enough, 1 think, to what good purpoſe it is thus 
carefully to diſtingaiſh betwixt the Lateral and Philosophical Cabbala, and 
fo plainly and fully to ſet out the ſenſe of either, apart by themſelves, that 
there may bereafter be no confuſion or miſtake. For beſide that the diſco- 
vering of theſe weighty Truths, and high, but irrefutable, Paradoxes in Moſes 
his Text, does aſſert Religion, and vindicate her from that wile amputation 
of Ignorance in Philoſophy, and the knowledge of things ; it does alſo juſtify 
thoſe more noble reſults of free Reaſon and Philoſophy, from that vulgar 
ſuſpicion of Impiety and Irreligion. | 
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2. The Earth at firſt a wo miry Abyſfe, covered over with Waters, over 

which was a fierce Wind, and through all Darkneſs. 3. Day made at 
firſt without 4 Sun. 6. The Earth a floor, the Heavens a tranſparent 
Canopy, or ſtrong Tent over it, to keep off the Upper waters, or blue con- 
JSpicuous Sea, from drowning the World. 8. Why this Tent or Canopy was 

not ſaid to be good. The Lower waters commaiided into one place. 
1. Herbs, Flowers, and Fruits of Trees, before either Sun or Seaſons of 
the year to ripen them. 14. The Sun created, and added to the Day, 
48 a peculiar Ornament thereof, as the Moon and Stars to the Night. 
20. The Creation of Fiſh and Fowl. 24. The Creation of - Beaſts and 
creeping things, 27. Man created in the very ſhape” and figure of God, 
but yet ſo, that there were made females as well as males. 28. How 
Man came to be Lord over the reſt of living creatures. 30. How it came 
to paſs, that Man feeds on the better ſort of the fruits of the Earth, and 
the Beaſts on the worſe. Ne DR OW Del | 


E are to recount to you in this Book, the 
* Generations and Genealogies of the Patri- 
E arehs, from Adam to Noah, from Noah to 
Abraham, from Abraham'to Joſeph; and to 
continue the Hiſtory to our own times. 
| EARS But it will not be amiſs firſt to inform 
— $$ you concerning the Creation of the World, 
2 and the Original and Beginning of things; 
how God made Heaven and Earth, and all 
the garniſhings of them, before he made 
e Man. e 
2. But the Earth at firſt was but a rude and deſolate heap, de- 
void of Herbs, Flowers, and Trees, and all living creatures, being 
nothing but a deep miry Abyſs, covered all over with Waters; and 
there was a very fierce and ſtrong Wind that blew upon the Waters: 
And (what made it ſtill more horrid and comfortleſs) there was as 
yet no Light, but all was inveloped with thick Darkneſs, and bore 
the facef a pitchy-black and wet te mpeſtuous Night. 


3. But 
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3. But God let not his work lie long in this ſad condition, but com- 
manded Light to appear, and the Morning brake out upon the face 
of the Abyſs, and wheel'd about from Eaſt to Weſt, being cleareſt in 
the middle of its courſe about Noon, and then abating of its bright- 
neſs towards the Weſt, at laſt quite diſappeared ; after ſuch fort as 
you may often obſerve the day-light to break forth in the Eaſt, and 
ripen to greater clearneſs, but at laft to leave the sky in the Weſt, 
no Sun appearing all the while. 5 IT, 

4. And God ſaw the Light, (for it 1s a thing very viſible) that it 
was good, and ſo ſeparated the Darkneſs from the Light, that they 
could not both of them be upon the face of the Earth together, 
but had their viciſſitudes, and took their turns one after another. 

5. And he called the return of the light Day, and the return of 
darkneſs he called Night: and the evening and the morning made up 
the & natural day. | 

6. Now after God had made this Baſis or floor of this greater edi- 
fice of the World, the Earth, he fets upon the higher parts of the 
fabrick, He commands therefore that there ſhould be a hollow Ex- 
panſion, firm and tranſparent, which, by its ſtrength, ſhould bear up 
againſt the Waters which are above, and keep them from falling up- 
on the Earth in excess. 

7. And ſo it became a Partition betwixt the Upper and the Lower 
waters; ſo that by virtue of this hollow Firmament, man might live 
ſafe from the violence of ſuch deſtructive inundations, as one ſhel- 
ter'd in a well-pitch'd Tent from ſtorms of rain. For the danger 
of theſe Waters is apparent to the eye, this ceruleous or blue-colour'd 
Sea, that overſpreads the diaphanous Firmament, being eaſily diſcern'd 
through the body thereof; and there are very frequent and copious 
ſhowers of rain deſcend from above, whenas there is no water eſpied 
aſcending up thither; wherefore it muſt all come from that upper 
Sea, if we do but appeal to our outward ſenſe. 

8. Now therefore this diaphanous Canopy or firmly-ſtretch*'d Tent 
over the whole pavement of the Earth, though I cannot. ſay pro- 
perly that God ſaw it was good, (it being indeed of a nature invi- 
ible) yet the uſe of it ſhews it to be exceeding good and neceſſary. 

And God called the whole capacity of this hollow Hrmament, Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning made up the Second natural day. 

9. And now 1o ſure a Defence being made againſt the inundation 
of the Upper waters, that they might not fall upon the Earth, God 
betook himſelf the next day to order the Lower waters, that as yet 
were ſpread over the whole face thereof: at his command therefore 
the Waters fled into one place, and the dry land did appear. 

10. And God called the dry land, Earth; and the gathering toge- 
ther of the Waters he called Sea; and I may now properly fay, that 
God ſaw that it was good; for the Sea and the Land are things viſible 
enough, and fit objects of our fight. 

11. And forthwith, before he made either Sun, Moon, or Stars, 
did God command the earth to bring forth Graſs, Herbs, and Flowers, 
in their full beauty, and Fruit-trees yielding delicious fruit, tho' there 
had as yet been no viciſſitude of Spring, Summer, or Autumn, nor 


any 
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any approach of the Sun to ripen and concoct the fruit, of thoſe 
Trees. Whence you may eaſily diſcern the fooliſhneſs of the idola- 
trous Nations, that dote ſo much on Second cauſes, as that they for- 
get the Firft, aſcribing that to the Sun and Moon that was caus'd at 
firſt by the immediate command of God. 1 | 
12. For at his command it was, before there was either Sun or 
Moon in the Firmament, that the Earth brought forth Graſs, and 
Herb yielding ſeed after his kind, and the Tree yielding Fruit, whoſe 
ſeed was in it ſelf, after his kind; fo that the ſeveral forts of Plants 
might, by this means, be conſerv'd upon the Earth. And God faw 
that it was good. | 
13. And the evening and the morning made up the Third natural 
da 4 | . | = 
. There have three days paſt without a Sun, as well as three 
nights without either Moon or Stars; as you your ſelves may haply 
have obſerved ſome number of Moonleſs and Starleſs nights, as mY 
as of Sunleſs days, to have ſucceeded one another: And fo, it might 
have been always, had not God faid, Let there be Lights within the 
Firmament of Heaven, to make a Difference betwixt Day and Night, 
and to be peculiar garniſhings of either. Let them be alſo, for ſigns 
of weather, for ſeaſons of the year, and alſo fort periods of days, 
months, and years. i keg he 1 ER 

15, Moreover, let them be as Lights hung up within the hollow 
roof or Firmament of Heaven, to give light to men walking upon the 
pavement of the Earth: and it was ſo. ee e ee 

16. And God made two great Lights: the greater one, the moſt 
glorious and Princely object we can ſee by day, to be, as it were, the 
Governor and Monarch of the Day; the leſſer, the moſt reſplendent 
and illuſtrious ſight we can caſt our eyes on by night, to be Gover- 
neſs and Queen of the Night. And he made, though for their ſmal- 
neſs they be not ſo conſiderable, the Stars alſo o. 
177 And he placed them all in the Firmament of Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth: 5 
18. And to ſhew their preeminence for external luſtre above what- 
ever elſe appears by either day or night, and to be peculiar gar- 
niſhihgs or ornaments to make a notable difference betwixt the light 
and the darkneſs, the ſuperaddition of the Sun to adorn the day, 
and to ihvigorate the light thereof, the Moon and the Stars to gar- 
niſh the night, and to mitigate the dulneſs and darkneſs thereof. 
And God ſaw that it was good. Ds „„ 

19. And the evening and the morning was the Fourth natural day. 
20. After this, God commanded the Waters to bring forth Fiſh 
and Fowl, which they did in abundance; and the Fowl flew above 
the Earth, in the open Firmament of Heaven. 

21. And God created great Whales alſo, as well as other Fiſhes 
that move in the waters: And God ſaw that it was gooc. 
22. And God bleſſed them, ſaying, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
fill the waters in the Seas, and 2 the Fowl multiply on the Earth. 
p 23. And the evening and the morning made up the Fifth natural 

” 
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24. Then 
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moves upon the Earth. 


24. Then God commanded- the Earth to bring forth all creeping 
things and four-footed Beaſts, as before he commanded the Waters 
to ſend forth Fiſh and Fowl: and it was ſo. 

25. And when God had made the Beaſt of the Earth after his kind, 


and cattle, and every creeping thing after his kind, he faw that it 


was good. 3 ; | 
26. And coming at laſt to his higheſt Maſter-piece, Man, he en- 
couraged himſelf, ſaying, Go to, let us now make Man; and 1 will 


make him after the ſame image and ſhape that I bear my ſelf; and 


he ſhall have dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowls 
of the Air, and over the Cattel, and over all the Earth, and over every 
Creeping thing that creepeth upon the Earth. = 

27. So God created Man in his own ſhape and figure, with an 


upright ſtature, with legs, hands, arms, with a face and mouth, to 


ſpeak and command, as God himſelf hath: I fay, in the image of 
God did he thus create him. But, miſtake me not, whereas you con- 
ceive of God as maſculine, and more perfect, yet you muſt not un- 


derſtand me, as if God made mankind fo exactly after his own image, 


that he made none but males; for I tell you, he made femalcs as 
well as males, as you ſhall hear more particularly hereafter. 

28. And having made them thus male and female, he bad them 
make uſe of the diſtinction of ſexes that he had given them; and 
bleſſing them, God faid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
fill the Earth with your off-ſpring, and be lords thereof, and have 
dominion alſo over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowls of the 
Air, as well as over Beaſts and cattel, and every creeping thing that 


29. And God faid, Behold, I give you every frugiferous Herb, which 
is upon the face of the Earth, ſuch as the Straw-berry, the ſeveral 


| ſorts of Corn, as Rye, Wheat, and Rice, as allo the delicious fruits of 


Trees; to you they ſhall be for meat. 
30. But for the Beaſts of the Earth, andthe Fowls of the Air, and 
for every living thing that creepeth upon the Earth, the worſer kind 


of Herbs and ordinary Graſs I have aſſigned for them. And ſo it 
came to paſs, that mankind are made lords and poſſeſſors of the 


choiceſt fruits of the Earth, and the Beaſts of the field are to be con- 
tented with baſer Herbage, and the common Graſs. . 


31. And God viewed all the Works that he had made, und . 
hold they were exceeding good: and the evening and the morning 
was the Sixth natural day. . 


” 
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83 CHAP. II. 
3. The Original of the Jewiſh Sabbaths, from God's reſting himſelf from 


his Six days labours. 5, Herbs and Plants before either Rain, Garden- 
ing, or Husbandry; and the reaſon why it was ſo. 7. Adam made of 
the duſt of the ground, and his Soul breathed in at his noſtrils. 8. The 
Plaxting of Paradiſe. 9. A wonderful Tree there, that would continue 
yout'n, and make a man immortal upon earth: Another ſtrange Tree, viz. 
the Tree of knowledge of Good and Evil. 11. The Rivers of Paradiſe, 
Phaſis, Gihon, Tygris, Euphrates. 18. The high Commendation of Ma- 
rrimony. 19. Adam gives names to all kind of creatures, except Fiſhes. 
21. Woman is made of a rib of Adam, a deep ſleep falling upon him, 
his Mind then alſo being in a trance. 24. The. firſt Inſtitution of Mar- 


riage. 


1. HUS the Heavens and the Earth were finiſh'd, and all the 
Creatures wherewith they were garniſh*d and repleniſh'd. 
2. And God having, within Si days, perfected all his work, on 

the Seventh day he reſted himſelf, | oy 

3. And fo made the Seventh day an holy day, a Feſtival of reſt, 

_ - becauſe himſelf then firſt reſted from his works. Whence you plain- 

ly ſee the reaſon and original of your Sabbaths. OTE 
4. Theſe are the generations of the Heavens, and of the Earth, 

which I have ſo compendiouſly recounted to you, as they were creat- 
ed in the days that the Lord made Heaven and Earth, and the ſe- 
veral garniſhings of them. 2 | 
5. But there are ſome 8 that I would a little more fully touch 
upon, and give you notice of, to the praiſe of God, and the mani- 
feſting of his Power unto you. As that the Herbs and Plants of the 
field did not come up of their own accords out of the Earth, before 
God made them ; but that God created them before there were any 
| ſeeds of any ſuch thing in the Earth, and before there was any rain, 
or men to uſe gardening or husbandry for the procuring their growth: 
So that hereafter you may have the more firm Faith in God for the 
bleſſings and fruits of the Earth, when the ordinary courſe of Nature 
ſhall threaten dearth and ſcarcity, for want of rain and ſeaſonable 
ſhowers. 5 5 „ 
6. For there had been no Showers when God cauſed the Plants 
and Herbs of the field to ſpring up out of the Earth; only, as I told 
you at the firſt of all, there was a mighty torrent of water, that roſe 
every where above the Earth, and covered the univerſal face of the 
ground, which yet God afterward, by his Almighty power, com- 
manded ſo into certain bounds, that the reſidue of the Earth was 

mere dry land. 0 12 
7. And that you farther may underſtand how the power of God is 

exalted above the courſe of Natural cauſes, God taking of the duſt 

of this dry ground, wrought it with his hands into ſuch a temper, 
that it was matter fit to make the Body of a Man: which, when he 
ficſt had fram'd, was as yet but like a ſenſleſs ſtatue, till coming 

3 OO O near 
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near unto it with his mouth, he breath'd into the noſtrils thereof 
the breath of life; as you may obſerve to this day, that men breath 
through their noſtrils, though their mouths be clos'd. And thus Man 
became a living creature, and his name was called Adam, becauſe he 
was made of the Earth. IE | | 

8. But I ſhould have told you firſt more at large, how the Lord 
God planted a Garden Eaſtward of Judæa in the Countrey of Eden, 
about Meſopotamia, where afterwards he put the man Adam, whom 
he after this wiſe had form'd. / 

9. And the deſcription of rhis Garden is this: Out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every Tree that is pleaſant to the light, 
and good for food. But amongſt theſe ſeveral forts of Trees, there 
were two of ſingular notice that ſtood planted in the midſt of the 
Garden; the one of which had fruit of that wonderful virtue, as to 
continue youth and ſtrength, and to make a man immortal upon 
earth, wherefore it was called the Tree of Life. There was alſo ano— 
ther Tree planted there, of whoſe fruit, if a man ate, it had this 
ſtrange effect, that it would make a man know the difference be- 
twixt good and evil: for the Lord God had fo ordained, that if A. 
dam touched the forbidden fruit thereof, he ſhould, by his diſobed:. 
ence, feel the ſenſe of evil as well as good; wherefore, by way of 
Anticipation, it was called the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Exil. 

10. And there was a River went out of Eden to water the Garden, 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

11, The name of the firſt was Phaſes, or Phaſi-Tigris, which com- 
paſſes the whole Land of the Chaalateans, where there is Gold. 

12. And the Gold of that Land is excellent: there is alſo found 


4 


Baelliam, and the Onyx ſtone. | 

13. And the name of the ſecond River is Gihon; the ſame is it 
that compaſſeth the whole Land of the Arabian-thiopia. 

14. And the name of the third River is Tigris; that is that which 
goeth towards the Eaſt of Aria. And the fourth River is Euphrates. 


15. And the Lord God took the man Adam by the hand, and led 


him into the Garden of Eden, and laid commands upon him to dreſs. 
it, and look to it, and to keep things handſome and in order ia it, 
and that it ſhould not be any wiſe ſpoiPd, or miſus'd by incurſions, 
or careleſs ramblings of the heedleſs beaſts. py > TRE 
16. And the Lord God recommended unto Adam all the Trees of 
the Garden, for very wholeſome and delightful food, bidding him 
freely ear thereof, 8 e 
17. Only he excepted he Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, which 
he ſtrictly charged him to forbear; for, if he ever taſted thereof, he 
{hould affuredly die. ORs 1 | 8 
108. But, to the high commendation of Matrimony be it ſpoken, 
though God had placed Adam in fo delightful a Paradiſe, yet his ha p- 
pineſs was but maimed and imperfect, till he had the ſociety of a Wo- 
man: For the Lord God faid, It is not good that man ſhould be a- 
lone, I will make him an help meet for him. 
19. Now out of the ground the Lord God had formed every Beaſt 
of the field, and every Fowl of the air, and theſe brought he _ 
8 Adam 


8,” 
— — | 
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Adam, to ſee what he would call them ; and whatſoever Adam called 


- 
- 1 


1 
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every living creature, that was the name thereof. \ 
20. And Adam gave names to all Cattel, and to the Fowls of the 
air, and to every Beaſt of the field: but he could not ſo kindly take 
- acquaintance with any of theſe, or fo fully enjoy their ſociety ; but 
there was ſtill ſome conſiderable matter wanting to make up Adam's 
full felicity, and there was a meet help to be found our for him. 
21. Wherefore the Lord God caus'd a deep ſleep to fall upon 
Adam ; and lo, as he {lept upon the ground, he fell into a dream, 
how God had put his hand into his fide, and pulled out one of his 
ribs, cloſing up the fleſh in ſtead thereof: 5 
22. And how the rib, which the Lord God had taken from him, 
was made into a Woman; and how God, when he had thus made 
her, took her by the hand, and brought her unto him. And he had 
no ſooner awakened, but he found his dream to be true, for God 
ſtood by him with the Woman in his hand which he had brought. 
23. Wherefore Adam, being preadvertiſed by the viſion, was pre- 
ſently able to pronounce, This is now bone of my bone, and fleſh of 
my fleſh: what are the reſt of the Creatures to this? And he be- 
ſtowed upon her alſo a fitting name, calling her Woman, becauſe ſhe 
was taken out of Maz. | | a 
24. And the Lord God ſaid, Thou haſt ſpoken well, Adam: And 
for rhis cauſe ſhall a man leave his father and mother, and ſhall 
cleave unto his Wife, and they two ſhall be one fleſh; ſo ſtrict and 
ſacred a tie is the band of Wedlock. . 
25. And they were both naked, Adam and his Wife, and were 
not aſhamed : but how the ſhame of being ſeen naked came into tlie 


world, I ſhall declare unto you hereafter. 


— 99 
— 


C-H A-P. ME. 


1. A ſabtile Serpent in Paradiſe, indued with both Reaſon and the poweP of 
Speech, deceives the Woman. 2. The Dialogne betwixt the Woman and 
the Serpent. 7. How the ſhame of nakedneſs came into the world. 8. God 
walks in the Garden, and calls to Adam, 1o. The Dialogue betwixt 
Adam and God. 14. The reaſon why Serpents want feet, and creep upon 

the ground, 15. The reaſon of the 2 . betwixt Men and Serpents. 
16. As alſo of Womens pangs in child- bearing, and of their being bound 
in ſubjection to their Hasbandas. 18. Alſo of the barrenneſs of the Earth, 
and of man's toil and drudgery. 21. God teacheth Adam and Eve the 

&fe y leathern clothing. 24. Paradiſe haunted with Apparitions: Adam 

friohted from daring to taſte of the Tree of Life, whence his Poſterity 


became mortal to this very day. 


1. X ND truly it cannot but be very obvious for you to conſider | 
; often with your ſelves, not only how this Shame of Naked- 
nels came into the world, but the toil and drudgery of Tillage and 
Husbandry ; the grievous Pang, of Child-bearing; and laſtly, what 
00 2 18 
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J moſt terrible of all, Death it ſelf: Of al which, as of ſome other 


things alſo, I ſhall give ſuch plain and intelligible reaſons, that your 
own hearts could not wiſh more plain and more intelligible. T9 
what an happy condition Adam was created, you have already heard; 
How he was placed by God in a Garden of delight, where all his 
Senſes were gratified with the moſt pleaſing Objects imaginable ; 
his Eyes, "with the beauty of trees and flowers, and various delight- 
ſome forms of living creatures; his Ears, with the ſweet muſical ac- 
cent of the canorous birds; his Smell, with the fragrant odours of 
Aromatick herbs ; his Taſte, with variety of delicious fruit ; and his 
Touch, with the ſoft breathings of the Air in the flowry alleys of 
this ever-fpringing Paradiſe. . Add unto this, that pleaſure of plea- 
ſures, the deleQable converſation of his beautiful Bride, the enjoy. 
ments of whoſe Love neither created care to himſelf, nor pangs of 


0 child- bearing to her: for all the functions of life were performed 


See Paul. 
P hag. 


touch it, left ye die. 


and that it was pleaſant to the eye, and a Tree to be deſired to make 


with eaſe and delight; and there had been no need for man to ſweat 


for the proviſion of his family; for in Fs Garden of Eden there was 


a perpetual Spring, and the vigour of the ſoil prevented man's in- 
duſtry ; and youth and jollity had never left the hodies of Adam and 
his poſterity, becauſe old age and death were perpetually to be kept 
off by that ſoveraign virtue of the Tree of Life. And I know, as you 
heartily could wiſh this ſtate might have ever continued to Adam, 
and his ſeed; ſo you eagerly expect to hear the reaſon why he was 
depriv*d of it: and in ſhort it is this, His Diſobedience to a Command- 
ment which God had given him; the circumſtances whereof I ſhall de- 
clare unto you, as followeth. 


F 
* 


Amongſt thoſe ſeveral living ereatures which were in Paradiſe, there 


was the Serpent alſo, whom you know to this very day to be full of 
ſubtilty; and therefore you will leſs wonder, if, when he was in 


his perfection, he had not only the uſe of Reaſon, but the power of 


Speech, Tt was therefore this Serpent that was the firſt occaſion of 


all this miſchief to Adam, and his poſterity : for he cunningly came 
ungo the Woman, and ſaid unto her, Is it ſo indeed, that God has 
commanded you that you. ſhould not eat of * any of the Trees of 
„„ „„ EY Bs 

2. And the Woman anſwerd unto the Serpent, You are miſtaken ; 
God hath not forbid us to eat of all the fruit of the Trees of the 


Garden. 


3. But indeed of the fruit of the Tree in the midſt of the Garden, 
God hath ſtrictly charged us, Ye ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye 
4. But the Serpent ſaid unto the Woman, Tuſh, I warrant you 
this is only but to terrify you, and abridge you of that liberty and 
happineſs you are capable of; you ſhall not fo certainly die, 

5. But God knows the virtue of that Tree full well, that ſo ſoon 
as you eat thereof, your eyes ſhall be opened, and you ſhall become 
as Gods, knowing good and evil. 

6. And when the Woman ſaw that the Tree was good for food, 


one 
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one wiſe; ſhe took of the fruit, and did eat, and gave alſo to her 


Hushand with her, and he did eat. 


o ; 
* 


7. And the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew they 
were naked, and were aſhamed ; and therefore they ſewed fig-leaves 
together, and made themſelves aprons to cover their parts of ſhame. 
S8. And the Lord God came into the Garden toward the cool of 
the evening, and, walking in the Garden, call'd for Adam: But Adam 


had no ſooner heard his voice, but he, and his wife, ran away into 
the thickeſt of the trees of the Garden, to hide themſelves from his 


9. But the Lord God called unto Adam the ſecond time, and faid 
unto him, Adam, where art thou? 1 194151 


10. Then Adam was forced to make anſwer, and ſaid, I heard thy 


voice in the Garden, and I was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and ſo 
I hid my ſelf. . | ago? og 
11. Then God ſaid unto him, Who hath made thee ſo wiſe, that 
thou ſhould'ſt know that thou art naked, or wanteſt any covering? 
Haſt thou eaten of the forbidden fruit? ks: Len ging $1 
12. And Adam excus'd himſelf, ſaying, The Woman whom thou 
CO NCTE to me for a meet help, ſhe gave;me of the fruit, and 
Tdi ear. 5 ad N = 4 WA 
13. And the Lord God ſaid unto the Woman, What is this that 
thou haſt done? And the Woman excus'd her ſelf, ſaying, The Ser- 
pent beguiled me, and T did eat. | 


14. Then the Lord God gave Sentence upon all three: and to the 


Serpent he ſaid, Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art curſed above 
all cattel, and above every beaſt of the field: and whereas hitherto 
thou haſt been able to bear thy body aloft, and go upright, thou 
ſhalt henceforth creep upon thy belly, like a worm, and duſt ſhalr 
thou- eat all the days of thy life. 

15. And there ſhall be a perpetual Antipathy betwixt not only 
the woman and thee, but betwixt thy ſeed and her ſeed : For uni- 
verſal mankind ſhall abhor thee, and hate all the curſed generations 
that come of thee. They indeed {hall buſily lie in wait to ſting 
mens feet, which their skill in Herbs however ſhall be able to cure; 


but they ſhall knock all Serpents on the head, and kill them with- 


out any pity or remorſe, deſervedly uſing thy ſeed as their deadly 
Enemy. Sup 5 
2 16.” And the doom of the Woman was, Her ſorrow and pangs in 


child-bearing, and her ſubjection to her Husband. Which law of 
ſubjection is generally obſerved in the Nations of the World unto _ 


this very day. 


17. And the doom of Adam was, the toil of Husbandry upon bar- 


ren ground. 


18. For the Earth was curſed for his ſake, which is the reaſon 
that it brings forth thorns, and thiſtles, and other weeds, that Huſ- 
bandmen could wiſh would not cumber the ground, upon which 


they beſtow their toilſome labour. 


19. Thus, in the ſweat of his face, was Adam to eat his bread, till 


he return to the duſt out of which he was taken. 
Oooyz 20, And 
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20. And Adam called his wiſe Eve, becauſe ſhe was the Mother of 
all men that ever were born into the World, and liv'd upon the face 


of the Earth. 


21. And the generations of men were cloth'd at firſt with the 


Skins of wild beaſts, the uſe of which God taught Adam and Eve in 
Paradiſe. | 


22. And when they were thus accoutred for their journey, and 


armed for greater hardſhip, God turns them both out: and the Lord 


God faid concerning Adam, deriding his diſobedience, Behold, Adam 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil: Let us look to him 


now, leſt he put his hand to the Tree of Life, and ſo make himſelf im- 


mortal. | 

23. Therefore the Lord God ſent him forth from the Ga 
Eden, to till the ground, from whence he was taken. 8 
24. So he drove out Adam, and his Wife was forced to follow him: 
For there was no longer ſtaying in Paradiſe, becauſe the place was 


terribly haunted with Spirits, and fearful Apparitions appeared at 


the entrance thereof, winged men with fiery-flaming Swords in thei 

hands brandiſh'd every way, ſo that Adam rſt = adventure bo 
go back to taſte of the fruit of the tree of Life : whence it is that 
mankind hath continued mortal to this very day. $ 
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CHAP. I. 

1. The World of Life or Forms, and the Potentiality of the viſible Uni- 
verſe created by the 'Tri-une God, and referr*d to a Monad or Unite. 
6. The Univerſal immenſe Matter of the viſible World, created out o 
nothing, and referr'd to the number Two. 7. Why it was not ſaid of 
this matter that it was good. 9. The ordering of an Earth or Planet for 
making it conveniently habitable; referr*d to the number Three. 14. 
The immenſe. Ethereal matter, of Heaven, contriv'd into Suns or Pla- 
ets, as well Primary as Secondary, Viz. as well Earths as Moons, and 
2 to the number Four. 20. The repleniſhing of an Earth with 

ih and Fowl, referred to the number Five. 24. The Creation o 


I and Cattel, but more chiefly of Man himſelf, referr'd to the num- 
T IX. 17 a | © "S a 


V R deſign being to ſet out the more conſpicuous parts 
of the external Creation, before we deſcend to the 
Genealogies and ſuccefſions of Mankind; there are 

two notable Objects preſent themſelves to our Under- 
ſtanding, which we muſt firſt take notice of, as hav- 
ing an univerſal influence upon all that follows: and theſe I Symbo- 
lically decypher, the one by the name of Heaven and Light ; for I 
mean the ſame thing v both theſe terms; the other by the name of 

Earth. By Heaven or Lizht you are to underſtand, The whole compre- 

henſion of Intellectual Spirits, Souls of men and beaſts, and the Seminal 

| forms of all things, which you may call, if you pleaſe, The World of 

Life. By Earth ou are to to underſtand, the e Capability 
of the Exiſtence f the outward Creation : This Poſſibility bu=g exhibit- 
ed to our minds, as the reſult of the Omnipotence of God, Wikent 
whom nothing would be, and is indeed the utmoſt ſhadow, and 
darkeſt — rangi wherein alſo is involved the Incompoſſibility 

and Incommenſurability of things. Ne Or 5 
The 1 God eine by his Eternal Wiſdom, firſt created 
this Symbolical Heaven and Earth. F 

2. And this Earth was nothing but Solitude and Emptineſs, and it 
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was a deep bottomleſs Capacity of being whatever God thought 


good 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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good to make out of it, that implied no contradiction to be made, 
And there being a poſſibility of creating things after ſundry and ma. 
nifold manners, nothing was yet determined, but this vaſt Capahi- 
lity of things was unſettled, fluid, and, of it ſelf, undeterminable as 
— But the Spirit of God, Who was the Vehicle of the Eternal 
Wiſdom, and of the = x qty" Gp. Goodneſs; by a {wilt forecaſt of Coun- 


ſel and Diſcourſe of Reaſon truly Divine, ſuch as at once ſtrikes 


through all things, and diſcerns what is beſt to be done, having ho- 
ver'd awhile over all the Capacities of this fluid Poſſibility, forth- 
with ſettled upon what was the moſt perfect 1 wh Haw 

3. Wherefore the intire Deity, by an inward Word, which is no- 
thing but Wiſdom and Power, edg'd with actual Will, with more eaſe 


than we can preſent any Notion or Idea to our own minds, exhibic. 


ed really to their own view, the whole Creation of Spiritual Sub- 
ſtances, ſuch as Angels are in their inward natures, the Souls of men, 


and other Animals, and the Seminal Forms of all things; fo that all 


thoſe, as many as ever were to be of them, did really and actually 
exiſt, without any dependency on corporeal Matter. 

4. And God approv'd of, and pleaſed himſelf in all this as good: 
but yet, though in deſign there was a ſettlement of the fluid darkneſs, 
or obſcure poſſibility of the outward Creation, * it remained as yet 
but a dark Poſſibility. And a notorious. diſtinction indeed there was 
betwixt this Actual ſpiritual Creation and the dim Poſſibility of the ma- 
terial, or outward world, - - e LE ES 

5. Inſomuch that the one might very well be called Day, and the 
other Night : becauſe the Night does deface and obliterate all the di- 
ſtint figures and colours of things; but the Day exhibits them all 


orderly and clearly to our fight. Thus therefore was the Immaterial 


Creature perfectly finiſh'd, being an inexhauſtible Treaſure of Light and 
Form, tor the garniſhing and conſummating the material world, to 
afford a Morning or Active principle to every Palſive one in the future 
parts of the corporeal Creation. But in this Frſt day's work, as we 
will call it, the Morning and Evening are putely Metaphyſira/- lor the 
Active and Paſſive principles here are not to diſtin Sab ſtances, the 
one Material, the other Spiritual; but the Paſſive principle is Matter 
merely Metaphyſical, and indeed no rea! or actual ennty; and, as hath 
been already ſaid, is quite divided from the , or Spiritgal ſub- 
ſtance, not belonging to it, but to the ourward world, whoſe ſhadowy 
poſſibility it is. But, be they how they wall, this Paſfye and Active 
principle, are the Firſt day%s work: A Monad or Unit being ſo fit a 
Symbol of the 7--»-aterial nature. ECL oro RPE OR 

6. Ang god thought again, and invigorating his thought with his 
Win aud Power, created an immenſe. deal of real and corporeal Ma- 
ter, a Subſtance which you muſt conceive to lie betwixt the foreſaid 


fluid poſſibility of Natural things, and the Region of Seminal Forms; not 


that theſe things are diſtinguiſh'd Locally, but according to a more 


intellectual Order. 


7. And the Thought of God, armed with his Omnipotent Will, 


took effect, and this immenſely-diffuſed Matter was made. But he 
was not very forward to ſay, it was good, or to pleaſe himſelf much 
in 


* . 
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in it; becauſe he foreſaw what miſchief ſtraying Souls, if they were 
not very cautious, might bring to themſelves, by ſinking themſelves 
too deep therein. Befides it was little worth, till greater poliſhings 
were beſtowed upon it, and his Wiſdom had contrived it to fitti 
uſes, ' being nothing as yet but a boundleſs Ocean of rude diviſible 
Matter. * | 

8. Wherefore this Matter was actuated and agitated forthwith in 
the very creation thereof by that hand that made it, and was guid- 
ed and moderated by ſome Univerſal Spirit, yet part of the World of 
Life, whence it became very ſubtile and Æthereal; fo that this Matter 
was rightly called Heaven: and the Union of the Paſſive and Active 
Principle in the Creation of this Material Heaven is the Second day's 
Work, and the Bizarie denotes the nature thereof. 

9. I ſhall alſo declare unto you, how God orders a real material 
Earth, (which is always environed with that Æthereal Matter which 
is called Heaven) for the making it pleaſant and delightful for both 
man and beaſt when once it is made. But for the very making of the 
_ Eayth, it is to be referred to the following day. For the Stars and 
Planets belong to that number; and as a primary Planet, in reſpe& 
of its reflexion of light, is rightly called a Planet, ſo in reſpect of 
its habitableneſs it is as rightly termed an Earth. Theſe Earths 
therefore God orders in ſuch ſort, that they neither want Water to 
lie upon them, nor be covered over with Water, though they be in- 
vironed round with the fluid Air, in which alſo is that Æther or 
Heaven, and under which the Waters would have overſpread the 
face of the Earth, had not his Providence gathered them into one 
Place : . 

10. And thereby made partly dry Land, and partly Sea, Rivers, 
and Springs, for thoſe conveniencies which are obvious for every one 
to conceive. 
x1. He adorns the ground alſo with Graſs, Herbs, and Flowers; 
and hath made a wiſe proviſion of Seed, that they ring, forth, for 

the perpetuation of ſuch uſeful commodities upon the face of the 
earth. e Fo 2 
12. For indeed theſe things are very good and neceſſary both for 
man and beaſt. 13 
13z. Therefore God prepared the Matter of the Earth fo, as that 
there was a Vital Compraity of the parts thereof with ſundry forts of 
Seminal Forms of Trees, Herbs, and choiceſt kinds of Flowers ; and 
ſo the Body of the Earth drew in ſundry principles of Plantal Life 
from the World of Life, that is at hand every where: and the Paſive 
and Active Principle thus put together, made up the Third day's work, 
and the Ternary denotes the nature thereof, 3 

14. The Ternary had alotted it to the garniſhing of an Earth with 
Trees, Flowers, and Herbs, after the diſtinction of Land and Sea: as 
the Quinary hath allotted to it the repleniſhing of an Earth with 
Fiſh and Fowl ; the Senary with Man and Beaſt, But this Fourth Day 

comprehends the garniſhing of the body of the whole World, vir. 
that vaſt and immenſe Æthereal matter, which is called the fluid Hea- 
his As den, 
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ven, with infinite numbers of ſundry ſorts of Lights, Suns, and 
Planets, which God's Wiſdom and Power, by union of fit and active 
principles, drawn from the World of Life, made of this AÆthereal matter; 
whoſe uſefulneſs is plain in Nature, that they are all of them for 
Prognoſtick ſigns, and ſeaſons, and days, and years. (Which im- 
plies that there are Planets every where through the whole Hea- 
vens allotted to the Suns.) | | | | 

15. As alſo for adminiſtring of light to all the inhabitants of the 
world; that the Planets may receive light from their* fountains of 
light, that reflect light one to another. | 

16. And there are Two ſorts of theſe Lights that all the inhahi- 
tants of the world muſt acknowledge every where, conſulting with 
the outward fight, from their proper ſtations. And the dominion of 
the greater of theſe kinds of Lights is conſpicuous by day, the domi- 
nion of the leſſer by night: the former we ordinarily call a San, 
the other a Moon; which Moon is truly a Planet and opake, but re- 
flecting light very plentifully to the beholders fight, and yet is but 
a ſecondary, or leſſer kind of Planet: but he made the Primary and 
more eminent Planets alſo, and ſuch an one is this Earth we live 
upon. 


4 And God placed all theſe ſorts of Lights in the thin and li- 


quid Heaven, that they might reflect their rays one upon another, 
and ſhine upon the inhabitants of the World, dwelling on their re- 
ſpective Earths: 5 TELE | 
18. And that their beauty and reſplendency might be conſpicuous 
to the beholders of them, whether by day or by night; which is 
mainly to be underſtood of the Suns, that ſupply alſo the place of 
Stars at a far diſtance, but whoſe chief office it is to make viciſſi- 
tudes of day and night on their reſpective Earths or Planets. And 
the Univerſal dark ther being thus adorn'd with the goodly and 


glorious furniture of thoſe ſeveral kinds of Lights, God approv'd of it 


as good. : 
| - And the union of the Paſſive and Active principle was the 
Fourth day's work, and the number denotes the nature thereof. 

20. And now you have heard of a verdant Earth, and a bounded 
Sea, and Lights to ſhine through the Air and Water, and to gratily 
the eyes of all living creatures, whereby they may ſee one another, 


and be able ro ſeek their food, you may ſeaſonably expect the men- 


tion of ſundry Animals proper to their Elements. Wherefore God, by 
his Iamard Word and Power, prepared the Matter in the waters, and 
near the waters, with ſeveral Vital congruities, ſo that it drew in 
ſundry Souls from the World of Life, which, aCtuating the parts of 
the Matter, caus'd great plenty of Fiſh to ſwim in the Waters, and 
Fowls to fly above the earth in the open Air. 

21. And aſter this manner he created great Whales alſo, as well as 
the leſſer kinds of Fiſhes; and he approved of them all as good. 

22. And the bleſſing of his Iaward Word, or Miſdom, was upon them 


for their mulriplication ; for, according to the preparation of the Mat- 


ter, the Plaſtical Power of the, Souls that deſcend from the World of Life, 
did faithfully and effectually work thoſe wiſe contrivances of 5 
f an- 
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and Female, they being once rightly united with the Matter, ſo that 
by this means, the Fiſh filled the Waters in the Seas, and the Fowls 
multiplied upon the Earth. 4 | 


23. And the union of the Paſſive and Ackive principle Was the Fifth 


day's work; and the Q4izary denotes the nature rhereof. 

24. And God perſiſted farther in the Creation of living creatures, 
and, by eſpouſing new Souls from the World of Life to the more Me- 
diterraneous parts of the Matter, created land-ſerpents, cattel, and 
the beaſts of the field. 1 Ms 25 
25. And when he had thus made them, he approved of them for 
ood. £20 n 
5 26. Then God reflecting upon his own Nature, and, viewing him- 
ſelf, conſulting with the Super-eſſential Goodneſs, the Eternal Intellect, 
and unextinguiſhable Love-flame of his Omnipotent Spirit, concluded to 
make a far higher kind of living creature than was as yet brought 
into the world: He made therefore Man in his own Image, after his 
own Likeneſs. For, after he had prepared the Matter fit for ſo no- 
ble a gueſt as an humane Soul, the World of Life was forced to let 
go what the rightly- prepared Matter fo juſtly call'd for: and Man 
appeared upon the ſtage of the Earth, Lord of all living creatures. 
For it was juſt that he that bears the Image of the Inviſible God, 
ſhould be ſupreme Monarch of this viſible World. And what can 
be more like God than the Soul of man, that is ſo Free, fo rational, 
and fo Intellectual as it is? And he is not the leſs like him now he 
is united to the Terreſtrial body, his Soul or Spirit poſſeſſing, and 
ſtriking through a compendious collection of all kind of Corporeal 
matter, and managing it with his underſtanding free to think of other 
things, even as God vivificates and actuates the whole world, being yet 


wholly free to contemplate himſelf, Wherefore God gave Man do- 


minion over the Fowls of the air, the Fiſh of the ſea, and the Beaſts 
of the earth: for it is reaſonable the. worſer ſhould be in ſubſervi- 
ency to the better, . 

27. Thus God created Man in his own Image, he conſiſting of an 
Intellectual Soul, and a Terreſtrial Body actuated thereby. Where- 
fore mankind became Male and Female, as other terreſtrial animals 
are. ts 8 
28. And the benediction of the Divine Wiſdom for the propaga- 
tion of their kind was manifeſt in the contrivance of the parts that 
were framed for that purpoſe : And, as they grew in multitudes, 
they lorded it over the Earth, and over-maſtered by their power and 


policy, the beaſts of the field, and fed themſelves with Fiſh and 


Fowl, and what elſe pleaſed them, and made for their content; for 
all was given to them by right of Creation. 


29. And that nothing might be wanting to their delight, behold 


alſo Divine Providence hath prepared for their palate all precious 


and pleatant Herbs for ſallads, and made them banquets of the moſt 


delicate fruit of the fruit-bearing tres. n 

zo. But for the courſer Graſs, and worſer kind of Herbs, they are 
intended for the worſer and baſer kind of creatures: Wherefore it is 
free for Man to ſeck out his own, and make uſe of it. 


31. And | 
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31. And God conſidering every thing that he had made, approved 


of it as very good: and the umon of the Paſſive and Active principle 
was the Sixth day's work; and the Senary denotes the nature thereof. 


had 
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2. God's full and abſolute Reſt from creating any thing of anew, adumbrat- 
ed by rhe number Seven. 4. Suns aud Planets not only the furniture 
but effects of the Æthereal Matter, or Heaven. 6. The manner of Man, 
and other Animals, riſing out of the Earth by the power of God in Na- 
ture. 8. How it was with Adam before he deſcended into fleſh, and be- 
camie a Terreſtrial Animal. 10. That the four Cardinal Vertues mere 
in Adam in his Xthereal or Paradiſiacal condition. 17. Adam in Pa- 
radiſe forbidden to taſte or reliſh his own Will, under pain of deſcending 
into the Region of Death. 18. The Maſculine and Feminine facul- 
ties in Adam. 20. The great Pleaſure and Solace of the Feminine 
faculties, 21. The Maſculine faculties laid afleep, the Feminine appear 
and att, viz, the grateful 1770 of the Life of the Vehicle. 25. That 
this ſenſe and joy of the Lite of the Vehicle is in it ſelf, without ei- 
ther blame or ſhame. | | | 


nnn... 


* H Us the Heavens and the Earth were finiſh'd, and all the 
garniſhings of them, ſuch as are Trees, Flowers, and Herbs; 
Suns, Moons, and Stars; Fiſhes, Fowls, and Beaſts of the field; and 


the chiefeſt of all, Man himſelf. 


2. Wherefore God having thus compleated his work in the Senary, 
comprehending the whole Creation in Six orders of things, he ceaſed 
from ever creating any thing more, either in this outward Material 
world, or in the world of Life, But his Creative Power retiring in- 
to himſelf, he enjoy'd his own eternal Reſt, which is his immutable 
and indefatigable Nature, that with eaſe overſees all the whole Com- 


| paſs of Beings, and continues Eſſence, Life, and Activity ro them; and 


the better rectifies the worſe, and all are guided by his Eternal Word 
and Spirit; but no new ſubſtance hath been ever created ſince the 
Six days production of things, nor ſhall ever be hereaſter. | 

3. For this Seventh day God hath made an Eternal Holy-day, or Fe- 


ſtival of Reſt to himſelf, wherein he will only pleaſe himſelf, to be- 
hold the exquiſite Order, and Motion, and right Nature of things; 


his Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Mercy, unavoidably inſinuating themſelves, ac- 
cording to the ſet frame of the World, into all the parts ot the Cre- 
ation, he having Miniſters of his Gooaneſs and Wrath prepared every 


| where: So that himſelf need but to look on, and fee the Effects of 


that Nemeſis that is neceſſarily interwoven in the nature of the things 
themſelves which he hath made. This thereſore is that Sabbath, or 


Feſtival of Reſt, which God himſelf is ſaid to celebrate in the Sever! 
da); and indeed the number declares rhe nature thereof. | 


4. And now to open my mind more fully and plainly unto you, 
I mult tell you, That thoſe things which before I termed the Gar- 
| . niſnings 
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niſhings of the Heaven and of the Earth, they are not only fo, but 
the Generations of them: I ſay, Plants and Animals were the Genera- 
tions, Effects, and Productions of the Earth, the Seminal Forms and 
Souls of Animals inſinuating themſelves into the prepared Matter 
thereof; and Suns, Planets, or Farths, were the Generations or pro- 
ductions of the Heavens, vigour and motion being imparted from 
the World of Life to the immenſe body of the Univerſe: ſo that what 
T before called mere Garniſhings, are indeed the Productions, or Gene- 
74 ions of the Heavens, and of the Earth, fo ſoon as they were made; 
though I do not take upon me to define the Time wherein God 
made the Heavens and the Earth : For he might do ir at once by his 
abſolute Omnipotency ; or he might, when he had created all Sub- 
ſtance, as well material as immaterial, let them act one upon the 
other fo, and in ſuch periods of time, as the nature of the producti- 
on of the things themſelves required. 
5. But it was for pious purpoſes that I caſt the Creation into that 
order of Six days, and for the more firmly rooting in the hearts of 
the people this grand and uſeful Truth, That the Omnipotency of God is 
ſuch, that he can act above, and contrary to natural cauſes, that I men- 
tioned Herbs and Plants of the field, before I take notice of either 
rain, or man to exerciſe Gardening and Husbandry : For indeed, ac- 
cording to my. former narration, there had been no ſuch kind of 
rain, as ordinarily now-a-days waters the labours of the Husbandman. 
6. But yet there went up a moiſt Vapour from the Earth, which 
being matured” and concocted by the Spirit of the World, which is ve- 
ry active in the Heavens or Air, became a precious balmy liquor, and 
fit vehicle of Life, which, deſcending down in ſome ſort like dewy 
ſhowers upon the face of the Earth, moiſtned the ground; fo that 
the warmth of the Sun gently playing upon the ſurface thereof, pre- 
pared matter variouſly tor ſundry forts, not only of Senſual forms of 
Plants, but Souls of Animals allo, © 5 12 
7. And Man himſelf roſe out of the Earth after this manner; the 
duſt thereof being rightly prepared and attempered by theſe unctu- 
ous ſhowers and balmy droppings of Heaven. For God had fo con- 
triv'd, by his infinite Wiſdom, that Matter thus or thus prepar'd 
Thould, by a Vital congruity, attract proportional Forms from the World 
of Life, which is every where nigh at hand, and does very throngly 
inequitate the moiſt and unctuous Air. Wherefore after this manner 
was the Aereal or Athereal Adam convey'd into an Earthly body, 
having his moſt conſpicuous reſidence in the Head or Brain: And 
thus Adam became the Soul of a Terreſtrial living Creature. 
8. But how it is with Adam before he deſcends into this lower con- 
dition of life, I ſhall declare unto you in the Ænigmatical narration 
that follows, which is this; That the Lord God had planted a Gar- 
den Eaſt- ward in Eden, where he had put the Man, which afterward 
he formed into a Terreſtrial Animal: For Adam was firſt wholly Athe— 
real, and placed in Paradiſe, that is, in a happy and joyful condition 
of the Spirit; for he was placed under the invigorating beams of the Pi- 
vine Iutellect, and the Sun of Righteouſneſs then ſhone fairly upon 
him. e 
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9. And his Soul was as the ground which God hath bleſt, and ſo 
brought forth every pleaſant Tree, and every goodly Plant of her 
heavenly Father's own planting ; for the holy Spirit of Life had in- 
riched the ſoil, that it brought forth all manner of pleaſant and pro- 

fitable fruits: And the Tree of Life was in the midſt of this Garden of 
man's Soul, - to wit, the Eſſential Will of God, which is the true root 
of Regeneration: but ſo high a pitch Adam as yet had not reach'd 
unto ; and the fruit of this Tree in this Æthereal ſtate of the Soul had 
been Immortality, or Life everlaſting : And the Tree of the Knowledge of 
good and evil was there allo, viz. His own Will. 1 | 
10. And there was a very pleaſant River that watered this Garden, 
diſtinguiſhable into four ſtreams, which are the four Cardinal Ver- 
tues, which are in ſeveral degrees in the Soul, according to the ſe- 
veral degrees of the purity of her Vehicle. 

11, And the name of the firſt is Piſon, which is Prudence and Ex- 
perience in things that are comely to be done: For the Soul of man 

is never idle, neither in this world, nor in any ſtate elſe, but hath 
ſome Province to make good, and is to promote his intereſt whoſe 
ſhe is. For what greater gratification can there be of a «good Soul, 
than to be a diſpenſer of ſome portion of that Pniverſal good 
that God lets out upon the world? And there can be no external 
converſation, nor ſociety of perſons, be they Terreſtrial, Aereal, or Æ- 
thereal, but forthwith it implies an Uſe of Prudence: Wherefore Pra- 
dence is an inſeparable Accompliſhment of the Soul: So that Piſon is 
rightly deemed one of the Rivers even of that Celeſtial Paradiſe. 
And this is that Wiſdom which God himſelf doth ſhew to the Soul 
by communication of the divine Light; for it is ſaid to compaſs the 
Land of Havilah. CO 5 28 

12. Where alſo idle and uſeleſs Speculations are not regarded, as 
is plainly declared by the pure and approved Gold, Badellium, and O- 


ayx, the Commodities thereof. 1 LD Ta ak . 
13. And the name of the ſecond River is Gihon, which is Juſtice, 
as is intimated from the fame of the Arhiopians, whoſe Land it is 
ſaid to compaſs, as alſo from the notation of the name thereof. 
13. And the name of the third River is Hiddekel, which is Forti- 
tude, that, like a rapid ftream, bears all down before it, and ſtoutly 
reſiſts all the powers of darknefs, running forcibly againſt A(ſjr1a, 
which is ſituated Weſtward of it. And the fourth River is Perath, 
which is Temperance, the nouriſher and cheriſher of all the plants of 
Paradiſe; whereas Intemperance, or too much addicting the Mind to 
the pleaſure of the Vehicle, or Life of the Matter, be it in what ſtate x 
ſoever, drowns and choaks thoſe ſacred Vegetables. As the Earth, 
you know, was not at all fruitful till the Waters were removed into 
one place, and the dry land appeared, whenas before it was drowned 
and ſlocken with overmuch moiſture. ; 
15. In this Paradiſe thus deſcribed had the Lord God placed Man 
co dreſs it, and to keep it in ſuch good order as he found it. | 
16, And the Divine Word or Light in man charged him, ſaying, 
Of every Tree of Paradiſe thou mayeſt freely eat. For all things 
here are wholeſome as well as pleaſant, if thou haſt a right care ot 
thy felf, and beeſt obedient to my Commands. 17. But 
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17. But of the luſcious and poiſonous fruit of the Tree of Kpowledee 
of good and evil, that is, of thine 'own Mill, thou ſhalt not by an 

means eat: For at what time thou eateſt thereof, thy Soul ſhall con- 
tract that languor, debility, and unſettledneſs, that, in proceſs of 
time, thou ſhalt ſlide into the earth, and be buried in humane fleſh, 
and become an inhabitant of the Region of mortality and death. | 

18. Hitherto I have not taken much notice in the Athereal Adam 


of any other Faculties, but ſuch as carried him upwards towards Ver- 


20. And his Reaſon and n was not miſtaken, but he 
ie 


— =o 


3 
vine Providence having laid the plot aforehand, that lower Vivificative 17 2 4 
principle of his Soul did grow ſo 8 and did ſo vigorouſly, and with 6. 3. 
tuch exultant ſympathy and joy, actuate his Vehicle, that, in virtue of 

his Integrity, which he yet retain'd, this became more dear to him, 

and of greater contentment than any thing he yet had experience of. 
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22. I ſay, when Divine Providence had fo lively and warmly 
ſtirred up this new ſenſe of his Vehicle in him. | * 
23. He ſtraightway acknowledged that all the ſenſe and know- 
ledge of any thing he had hitherto was more lifeleſs and evanid, 
and ſeemed leſs congruous and grateful unto him, and more eſtrang- 
ed from his nature: but this was ſo agreeable and conſentaneous ro 
his Soul, that he looked upon it as a neceſſary part of himſelf, and 
called it after his own name. unn, 19639 685 
24. And he thought thus within himſelf, For this cauſe will an 
one leave his over-tedious aſpires,” to unite with the Eternal Intellect 
and Univerſal Soul of the World, the immenſeneſs of whoſe excellencies 
are too highly rais*d for us to continue long in theit embrace: 
ments; and will cleave to the joyous and chearful life F his Vehicle, 
and account this living Vehicle and his Soul; one Perfſoonnn 
25. Thus Adam, with his ne- wedded Jo, ſtood makted before God, 
but was not as yet at all aſhamed, by reaſon of his Innocency and 
Simplicity; for Adam neither in his Reaſon nor Affection as yet had 


tranſgreſſed in any thing. 
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1. Satan tempts Adam, taking advantage upon the Invigor ation of the Liſe 
of his Vehicle. 2. The Hialgae 125 Adam and Satan. 6. The 
Maſculine faculties in Adam, jwayed by the Feminine, aſſent to ſin 4. 
gainſt God. 7. Adam excuſes the nſe of that wild Liberty he gave him 
ſelf, diſcerning the Plaſtick Power ſomewhat- awakened in him. 8. A 
diſpute 'betwixt Adam and the Divine Light, arraigning him at the 
Tribunal of his own Conſcience. 14. Satan ftructen donn into the lower 
Reg ions Fl the Air. 15. A Prophecy of the Intarnation of the Soul 1 
the Meſſias, and of his Triumph over the hend and higheſt Powers of the 
rebellious Angels. 16. A decree of God to ſowre and diſturb all the plea- 
ſures and contentments of the Terreſtrial Life. 20. Adam again excuſes 
his Fall, from the uſefulneſs of his Preſence and Government upon Earth. 
21. Adam is fully incorporated into Fleſh, and appears in the true ſhapt 
of a Terreſtrial Animal. 24. That Immortality is incompetible to the 
_ Earthly Adam, nor can his Soul reach it till ſhe return into her Ethe- 
- real Vehicle. 5 „FFF 


1.N, TOW the Life of the Vehicle being fo highly invigorated in A4. 
4 dam, by the remiſſion of exerciſe in his more ſuhtile and im- 


material Faculties, he was fit, with all alacrity and chearfulneſs, to 


purſue any game ſet before him: and wanted nothing but fair ex- 


ternal opportunity to call him out into action. Which one of the 


evil Genii, or fallen Angels, obſerved, who had no ſmall skill in do- 
ing miſchief, having, in all likelihood, practis'd the fame villany upon 


ſome of his own Order, and was the very Ring-leader' of rebellion 


againſt God, the Divine Light: For he Vas more perverſly ſubtile 
than all the reſt of the evil Gevii, or Beaſts of the field, which _ 
15 4 4 | a 
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had made Angels; but their Beſtiality they contracted by their own 
Rebellion, For every thing that hath Senſe and Underſtanding, 
and wants the Divine Life in it, in the judgment of all wiſe and 
good men, 1s truly a Beaſt. This old Serpent theretore, the ſubtileſt 
of all rhe Beafts of the field, cunningly aſſaulted Adam with ſuch con- 
ference as would ſurely pleaſe his Feminine part, which was now fo 
invigorated with life, that the beſt news to her would be the tidings 
of a Commiſſion to do any thing. Wherefore the Serpent ſaid to the 
feminized Adam, Why are you ſo demure? and what makes you fo 
bound up in ſpirit? Is it ſo indeed that God has confined you, taken 
away your Liberty, and forbidden you all things that you may take 


pleaſure in ? AD 

2. And Adam anſwered him, faying, No; we are not forbidden 
any thing that the Divine Life in us approves as good and pleaſant. 
3. We are only forbidden to feed on our own Will, and to ſeek plea- 
ſures apart, and without the approbation of the Will of God. For 
if our own Will get head in us, we ſhall aſſuredly deſcend into the 
Region of Mortality, and be caſt into a ſtate of Death. | 

4. But the Serpent faid unto Adam, Tuſh, this is but a Panick 
fear in you, Adam; you ſhall not fo ſurely die as you conceit. 

5. The only matter is this ; God indeed loves to keep his creatures 
in awe, and to hold them in from ranging too far, and reaching toa 
high : but he knows very, well, that if you take but your liberty with 
us, and fatiate your ſelves freely with your own Will, your eyes 
will be wonderfully opened, and you will meet with a world of va- 
riety of experiments in things, ſo that you will grow abundantly 


wiſe, and, like Gods, know all things whatſoever, whether good or 
evil. 


6. Now the Feminine part in Adam was ſo tickled with this Doctrine 


of the old Deceiver, that the Concupiſcible began to be ſo immoderate 
as to reſolve to do any thing that may promote pleaſure and expe- 


rience in things, and ſnatch'd away with it Adam's Will and Rea- 


ſon, by his heedleſneſs and inadvertency. So that Adam was whol- 
ly ſer upon doing things at randome, according as the various toy- 
ings and titillations of the laſcivient Life of the Vehicle ſuggeſted to 
him, no longer conſulting with the Voice of God, or taking any 
farther aim by the Inlet of the Divine Light 5 
7. And when he had tired himſelf with a rabble of toys, and un- 
fruitful or unſatisfactory devices, riſing from the multifarious work- 


ings of the Particles of his Vehicle, at laſt the eyes of his faculties were 


opened, and they perceived how naked they were ; he having nei- 


ther the covering of the Heavenly Nature, nor as yet of the Terre- 


ſtrial Body. Only they ſewed fig- leaves together, and made ſome 
pretences of excuſe, from the vigour of the Plantal Life that now in 
a thinner manner might manifeſt it ſelf in Adam, and prediſpoſe him 


for a more perfect exerciſe of his PlaſlickePower, when the prepared 


Matter of the Earth ſhall drink him in. | 

8. In the mean time the Voice of God, or the Divine Wiſdom, 

ſpake to them in the cool of the day, when the hurry of this mad 

Career had well flaked. But Adam now with his wife was growa fo 
„ Pp; out 
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nature of his Vehicle, that (whereas he might have continue 


out of order, and ſo much eſtranged from the Life of God, that they 
hid themſelves at the ſenſible approach thereof, as wild beaſts run 


away into the Wood at the ſight of a man. 


9. But the Divine Light in the Conſcience of Adam purſued him, 
and upbraided unto him the caſe he was 1n. 

20. And Adam acknowledged within himſelf how naked he was, 
having no power, nor ornaments, nor abilities of his own, and yet 
that he had left his obedience and dependence upon God: Wherefore 
he was aſhamed, and hid himſelf at the approach of the divine 
Light manifeſting it ſelf unto him, to the reprehenſion and rebuke 
of him. | | 

11. And the divine Light charged all this miſery and confuſion 
that had thus overtaken him upon the eating of the forbidden fruit, 
the luſcious dictates of his own Will. PE ch 

12. But Adam again excuſed himſelf within himſelf, that it was 
the vigour and impetuoſity of that Life in the Vehicle, which God 


- himſelf implanted in it, whereby he miſcarried: the woman that 


God had given him. i | 

13. And the divine Light ſpake in Adam concerning the woman, 
What work hath ſhe made here? But the woman in Adam excuſed 

her ſelf; for ſhe was beguiled by that grand Deceiver the Serpent. 
In this confuſion of mind was Adam by forſaking the divine Light, 

and letting his own Will get head againſt it. For it fo as Oh the 
in an 

Angelical and Athereal condition, and his Feminine part been brought 


into perfect obedience to the divine Light, and had joys multiplied 


upon the whole man beyond all expreſſion and imagination for ever) 
he now ſunk more and more towards a mortal and terreſtrial e- 
fate, himſelf not being unſenfible thereof; as you ſhall hear, when 
I have told you the doom of the Eternal God, concerning the Ser- 


pent and him. 


14. Things therefore having been carried on this wiſe, the Eternal 


Lord God decreed thus with himſelf concerning the Serpent and A- 


dam; That this ola Serpent, the Prince of the rebellious Angels, 


| ſhould be more accurſed than all the reſt; and (whereas he lorded 
it aloft in the higher parts of the Air, and could glide in the very 


Athereal Region, amongſt the innocent and unfallen Souls of men, 


and the good Angels before) that he ſhould now ſweep the duſt with 


his belly, being caſt lower toward the ſurface of the Earth. 
15. And that there ſhould be a general enmity and abhorrency 


betwixt this /d Serpent, as alſo all of his fellow-rebels, and betwixt 


Mankind, And that, in proceſs of time, the ever-faithful and obedient 
Soul of the Meſſias Thould take a Body, and ſhould trample over 
the power of the Devil, very notorioufly here upon Earth, and, after 


his death, ſhould be conſtituted Prince of all the Angelical Orders 


whatever in Heaven. We 


16. And concerning Adam, the Eternal Lord God decreed, that 
he ſhould deſcend down to be an Inhabitant of the Earth, and that 


he ſhould not there indulge to himſelf the pleaſures of the body, 
without the concomitants of pain and forrow ; and that his Feminine 


part, 
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part, his AﬀeCtions, ſhould be under the chaſtiſement and correction 
of his Reaſon. ab | 
17. That he ſhould have a weariſome and toilſome travail in this 
world. 5 
18. The Earth bringing forth thorns and thiſtles, though he muſt 
ſubſiſt by the Corn of the field. 1 | 
19. Wherefore in the ſweat of his brows he ſhould eat his bread, 
till he returned unto the ground, of which his Terreſtrial body is 
This was the Counſel of God concerning Adam and the 


made. 
Serpent. 5 
12. Now, as I was a telling you, Adam, though he was ſinking a- 
pace into thoſe lower functions of life, yet his Mind was not as yet 
grown fo fully ſtupid, but he had the knowledge of his own condi- 
tion, and added to all his former Apologies, that the Feminine part 
in him, though it had ſeduced him, yet there was ſome uſe of this 
miſcarriage, 2 the Earth would hence be inhabited by Intellectual A- 
nimals: wherefore he call'd the Life of his Vehicle, EVE, becauſe ſhe 
is indeed the Mother of all the generations of men that live upon the 
Earth. | 
21. At laſt the Plaſtich pow being fully awakened, Adam's Soul 
deſcended into the prepared Matter of the Earth, and, in due proceſs 
of time, Adam appeared cloth'd in the skins of beaſts ; that is, he be- 
came a down-right Terreſtrial Animal, and a mortal creature upon 
er. | 73 
22. For the Eternal God had ſo decreed, and his Wiſdom, Mercy, 
and Juſtice did but (if I may ſo ſpeak) play and ſport together in the 
buſineſs. And the rather, becauſe Adam had but precipitated him- 
ſelf into that condition which, in due time, might have fallen to his 
ſhare by courſe :; for it is fitting there ſhould be ſome ſuch Head a- 
mong the living creatures of the earth as a Terreſtrial Adam, but to 
live always here were his diſadvantage. 5 RET 
23. Wherefore when God remov'd him from that higher condition, 
24. He made ſure he ſhould not be Immortal, nor is he in any ca- 
pacity of reaching unto the fruit of the Tree of Life, without paſſing 
through the condition of being re- inveſted with a fer Vehicle, and be- 
coming a pure and defecate Ethereal Spirit: Then he may be ad- 
mitted to taſte the fruit of the Tree of Liſe and Immortality, and 
ſo live for ever. „ : 
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1. Man a Microcoſm or Little World, iz whom there are two Principles, 
Spirit and Fleſh. 2. The Earthly or Fleſhly Nature appears firſt. 
4. The Light of Conſcience unliſtned to. 6. The Spirit of Savoury, 
and affectionate diſcernment betwixt good and evil. 10. The in- 
ordinate deſires of the fleſh driven aſide and limited. 11. Hereapon the 
plants of Righteouſneſs bear fruit and flouriſh. 16. The hearty and ſin- 
cere Love of God, and a man's neighbour, is as the Sun in the Soul 
of man: Notionality and Opinions, the weak and faint Light of the 
diſperſed Stars. 18. Thoſe that walk in ſincere Love, walk in the Day: 

| They that are guided by Notionality, travel in the Night. 22. The Na- 
tural Concupiſcible brings forth by the command of God, and is cor- 

rected by Devotion. 24. The Iraſcible alſo brings forth. 26. Chriſt . 
the Image of God is created, being a perfect Ruler over all the motions of 
the Iraſcible and Concupiſcible. 29. The food of the Divine Life. 
30. The food of the Animal Life. 31. The Divine Wiſdom approves 
of whatſoever is ſimply natural, as good. Ts 


F ſhall ſet before you in this Hiſtory of Ge- 
[20 E: zeſis, ſeveral eminent Examples of good 
and perfect men, ſuch as Abel, Seth, Enoch, 
Abraham, and the like: Wherefore we 
thought fit, though Ainigmatically, and 
in a dark Parable, to ſhadow out in ge- 
neral the manner of progreſs to this di- 
vine Perfection; looking upon Man as a 
Microcoſm, or a Little World, who, if he 
hold out the whole progreſs of the Spi- 
| ritual Creation, the proceſs thereof will 
be figuratively underſtood as follows. Wherefore firſt of all, I fay, 
That by the will of God every man living on the face of the Earth, 
hath theſe two Principles in him, Heaven and Earth, Divinity and Ami- 
mality, Spirit and Fleſh. RE * | | 
2, But that which is Aua or Natural operates firſt, the Spiritual 
or Haven) Life, lying for a while cloled up at reſt in its own ng: 
| Ci S. 
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eiple. During. which time, and indeed ſome while afterwards: too 
the Animal or Fleſhly Life domineers in darkneſs and deformity ; the 
mighty tempeſtuous Paſſions ob the fleſhi contending and ſtrugling over 
that a of unſat iable Deſire, which has no bottom, and which, in this 
caſe, c@ries the Mind to nothing but emptineſs and unprofitableneſs. 
3. But by the Will of God it is, chat afterwards the Day. light 
appears, chough not in ſo vigorous meaſure, out of the Heavenly, or 
Spiritual Principle. | 3 | | 

4. And Conſcience being thus enlightened, offers her ſelf a guide to 
a bester condition: and God has framed the nature of man fo, that he 
cannot but ſay that this Light is good, and diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
dark tumultuous motions of the Fleſh and i;; 

F. And fay, that there is as true a difference as betwixt the natural 
Day 2 Night. And thus Inarance and Enquiry were the Firſt day's 

rogreſs. en i un Lib nina e 

5 2 But though there be this Principle of Life ſet up in the Con- 
ſcience of Man, and he cannot ſay any thing againſt it, but that it is 
good and true, yet has he not preſently ſo lively and ſavoury a re- 
liſh in his diſtinction betwixt. the evil and the gad? Fo the evil 
as yet wholly holds his Affections, though his Fancy and Reaſon be 
touch'd a little with the Theoretical apprehenſions oſ what is god: 
wherefore by the will of God the Heavenly Principle IT? it be in 


it ſelf inviſible and undiſcernible) in due time becomes a Spirit of ſa- 
wary and affectionate diſcernment betmiæt the evil and the good ; betwint 
the pure waters that flow from the Hoh Spirit, and the muddy and 
tumubruous fuggeſtions of the He. 
7. And thus is Man enabled in a living manner to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Earthly and Heaven) life. e. 
8. For the Heavenly Principle is now made to him a Spirit of ſa- 
voury diſcernment; and being taught by God aſter this manner, he will 
not fail to pronounce, That this Principle, whereby he has fo quick 
and lively a fenſe af what is god and evil, is Heavenly indeed: And 
thus Jezoraxce and Enquiry is made the Second day's progreſs... il. fo 
9. Now the ſweetneſs of the Upper waters being ſo well reliſn'd hy 
man, he has a great nauſeating againſt the Lower feculent waters of the 
unbounded deſires of the fleſh: fo that God adding power to his will, 
the inordinate deſires of the fleſh are driven within ſet limits, and 
he has a command over himſelf to become more ſtaied and ſteady. 
10. And this ſteadineſs and command he gets over himſelf, he is 
taught by the Divine Principle in him to compare to the Earth or 
dry land for ſafeneſs and ſtability ; but the deſires of the fleſh he looks 
upon as a dangerous and turbulent Se. Wherefore the bounding of 
them thus, and arriving to a ſtate of command over a man's ſelf; 
and freedom from ſuch colluctations and collifions as are found in 
the working Seas, the Divine Nature in him could not but approve 
as good. | | * | 5 
R x. For ſo it comes to paſs, by the will of God, and acording to 
the nature of things, that this ſtate of Sobriety in man (he being 1n ſo 
ood a meaſure rid of the boiſterouſneſs of evil Concupiſcence) gives 


. 


8 
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Honeſty, that he is as a fruitful field, whom the Lord hath bleſ- 
ſed. . | | . | 4:0: 

12. Sending forth out of himſelf ſundry forts of fruit-bearing trees, 
herbs, and flowers; that is, various kinds of good works, to the 
praiſe of God and the help of his neighbour : and God ar is OWN 
Conſcience witneſs to him that this is good. © 

13. And thus Ignorance and Enquiry is made the Third day's pro- 


14. Now when God has proceeded fo far in the Spiritual Creation, 


as to raiſe the Heavenly Principle in man to that power and efficacy, 


that it takes hold on his Affections, and brings forth laudable works 
of Righteouſneſs, he thereupon adds a very eminent acceſſion of 
Light and Strength, ſetting before his eyes ſundry forts of Lumina- 
ries in the Heavenly or Intellectual Nature, whereby he may be able 
more notoriouſly to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Day and the Night; that 
is, betwixt the condition of a-truly-illuminated Soul, and one that is 
as yet much benighted in ignorance, and eſtranged from the true 
knowledge of God. For, according to the difference of theſe Lights, 
it is ſignified to a man in what condition himſelf or others are in, 
whether it be indeed Day or Night with them,' Summer or Winter, 
Spring- time or Harveſt, or what period or progreſs they have made 
we ive . 25 903206770; Big, 4 

15. And though there be ſo great a difference betwixt theſe Lights, 
yet the meaneſt are better than mere darkneſs, and ſerve in ſome 
meaſure or other, to give light to the Earthly man. Y 

16. But among theſe many Lights which God made to appear to 
man, there are two more eminent by far than the reſt. The great- 
er of which two has his dominion by day, and is a faithful guide to 
thoſe which walk in the day, that is, that work the works of Righ- 
teouſneſs. And this greater Light is but one, and does, being added, 
mightily invigorate the former day-light man walked by, and it is 


a more full appearance of the San of Righteouſneſs, which is an hearty 


and ſincere Love of God, and a man's neighbour. The leſſer of theſe 
two great Lights has dominion by night, and is a rule to thoſe whoſe 
inward minds are held as yet too ſtrongly in the works of darkneſs : 
and it is a Principle weak, and variable as the Moon, and is called 
Inconſlancy of Life and Rpowledge. There are alſo an abundance of 


other little Lights, thickly diſperſed over the whole Underſtanding of 


man, as the Stars in the Firmament, which you may call Notional:ty, 
or Multiplicity of as geg Opinions. | Fra 
17. But the worſt of all theſe are better than down-right Senſuali- 
ty and Brutiſhneſs, and therefore God may well be ſaid to fet them 
up in the Heavenly part of man, his Underſtanding, to give what 


light they are able to his Earthly parts, his corrupt and inordinate At- 


fections. | 


18. And as the San of Righteouſneſs, that is, the hearty and ſincere 
Love of God, and a man”s.neighbour, by his ſingle light and warmth, 
with chearfulneſs and fafety guides them that are in the day: ſo that 
more aneven and changeable Principle, and the numerous Lights of Moti- 
enality, may conduct them, as well as they are able, that are We 
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ed 1n darkneſs; And (what is moſt of all conſiderable) a man, by | 


the wide difference of theſe latter Lights from that of the Day, may 
diſcera when himſelf or another is benighted in the ſtate of unrighte- 
ouſnefs. For muliifarions Notionality and Inconſtancy of life and knows 
lage, are certain ſigns that a man is in the night : But the ſticking to 
this one ſingle, but vigorous and eſfeQtual Light, of the hearty and 
fincere Love of Goa, and a man's neighboar, is a ſign that a man walks 
in the day. And he that is arrived to this condition plainly diſcerns, 
in the Light of God, that all this is very good. | 
19. And thus I2norance and Enquiry is made the. Fourth day's progreſs. 
20. And now ſo noble, ſo warm, and fo vigorous a Principle or 
Light as the San of Righteouſneſs, being ſet up in the Heavenly part 
of the Soul of man, the unskilſul may unwarily expect, that the 
next news will be, that even the Seas themſelves are dried up with 
the heat thereof, that is, that the Concupiſcible in man is quite deſtroy- 
ed: But God doth appoint far otherwiſe; for the Waters bring forth 
_ abundance of Fiſh, as well as Fowl innumerable. . 
21. Thoughts therefore of natural delights do ſwim, to and fro in 
the Concupiſcible of man, and the fervent love he bears to God, cauſes 


not a many faint ineffectual notions, but an abundance of holy affe- 


ctionate meditations, and winged Ejaculations that fly up heaven-ward, 
which, returning back again, and falling upon the numerous fry of 
natural Concupiſcence, help to leflen their . thoſe Fowls that 
frequent the waters devour the Fiſh - thereof. And God and good 
men do ſee nothing but good in all this. YE 0 

22. Wherefore God multiplies the Thoughts of natural delight in 
the lower Concupiſcible, as well as he does thoſe Heavenly thoughts 
and holy meditations, that the entire Humanity might be filled with 


all the degrees of good it is capable of; and that the Divine Life might 


. 
- 


have ſomething to order and overcome 7 
23. And thus Ignorance and Enquiry made the Fifth day's progreſs. 


24. Nor does God only cauſe the Waters to bring forth, but the 


dry Land alfo, ſeveral living creatures after their kind, and makes the 
Traſcible fruitful as well as the Concupiſcible, 
25. For God ſaw that they were both good, and that they were 


a a fit ſubject for the Heavenly Man to exerciſe his Rule and Dominion 
Over. : . | 


26. For God multiplies ſtrength, as well as occaſions to employ it 
upon. And the Divine Life that hath been, under the ſeveral de- 
grees of the advancement thereof, ſo varioully repreſented in the F:ve 


foregoing progreſſes, God at laſt works up to the height, and being 


corapleat in all things, ſtyles it by the name of his own Image; the 
Divine Life arrived to this pitch, being the right Image of him indeed. 

Thus it is therefore, that at laſt God, in our nature, fully mani- 
feſts the true and perfect Man, whereby we our ſelves become good 
and perſect, who does nor only fee and affect what is good, but has 
full power to effect it in all things: For he has full dominion over 
the Fiſh of the Sea, can rule and guide the Fouls of the air, and 


with eaſe command the Beaſts of the field, and whatever moveth up- 


on the earth. 


27. Thus 


— 
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27. Thus God creates Man in his own Image, making him as pow- 
erful a Commander in his Little World, over all the Thoughts and 
Motions of the Concupiſcible and Iraſcible, as himſelf is over the Natu- 
ral frame of the Univerſe or greater World, And this Image is Male 
and Female, conſiſting of a clear and free Underſtanding, and divine Affe- 
ction, which are now arrived to that height, that no lower Life is able 


to rebel againſt them, and to bring them under. 


28. For God bleſſes them and makes them fruitful, and multiplies 
their noble off-ſpring in ſo great and wonderful a meaſure, that 
they repleniſh the cultivated nature of man with ſuch an abundance 
of real Trath and Equity, that there is no living Figure, Imagination, or 
Motion of the Iraſcible or Concupiſcible, no extravagant or ignorant 
Irregularit) in Religions meditations and devot ions, but they are preſently 
moderated and rectified. For the whole Territories of the Humane 
Nature are every where ſo well peopled with the ſeveral beautiful 
ſhapes or Ideas of Truth and Goodneſs, the oft-ſpring of the Heavenly 
Adam, Chriſt, that no Animal figare can offer to move or wagg amiſs, 
but it meets with a proper Corrector, and Re-compoſer of its motions. 

29. And the Divine Life in man being thus perfected, he is there. 
with inſtructed by God, what is his food, as Divine, and what is the 


food of the Animal Life in him; viz. the moſt vertuous, moſt truly 


pious and divine Actions he has giveh to the Heavenly Adam to feed 
upon, fulfilling the Will of God in all things, which is more pleaſant 
than the choiceſt fallads, or the moſt delicate fruit the taſte can reliſh, 
30. Nor is the Animal Life quite to be ſtarved and pined, but re- 
gulated and kept in ſubjection; and therefore they are to have their 
worſer ſort of Herbs to feed on, that is, Natural Actions con ſentaneous 
to the Principle from whence they flow; that that Principle may al- 
ſo enjoy it ſelf in the liberty of proſecuting what its nature prompts it 
unto. And thus the ſundry Modifications of the Iraſcible and Concu- 
piſcible, as alſo the various Frgurations of Religious Melancholy, and Natu- 
ral Devotions, (which are the Fiſhes, Beaſts, and Fowls in the Animal 


Nature of Man) are permitted to feed and refreſh themſelves in thoſe 


lower kinds of Operations they incline us to; provided all be approv- 
ed and rightly regulated by the Heavenly Adam. 8 


31. For the Divine Wiſdom in Man ſees and approves all things 


which God hath created in us to be very good in their kind. And 
thus Ignorance and Enquiry was the Sixth day's progreſs. "ip 


e 


Sir 


3. The true Sabbatiſm of the Sous of God. 5. A Deſcription of men 
taught by God. 7. The myſterie of that Adam that comes by Water and 
the Spirit. 9. Obedience, the Tree of Lite : Diſobedience, the Tree of the 

Knowledge of good and evil. 10. The Rivers of Paradiſe, the four 

Cardinal Vertues in the Soul of man. 17. Ihe Life of Righteouſae/s loft 
by Diſobedience. 19. The mere contemplative and Spiritual Max fees 
the motions of the Animal Life, and rigzaly enough cenſures 1975 

1 21. That 
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21. That it is incompetible to Man perpetually to well in Spiritual Con- 


templations. 22. That upon the flaking of thoſe, the kindly Joy. of the 


Life of the Body ſprings out, which is our Eve. 23. That this kindly 
Joy of the Body 2s more grateful to Man in Innocency than any thing. 
25. Nor is man miſtaken in his judgment thereof. * 


. Tus the Heavenly and Earthly Nature in Man were niſh'd, 
and fully repleniſh'd with all the garniſhings belonging to 


them. 


2. So the Divine Wiſdom in the Humane Nature celebrated her 


e having now wrought through the toil of all the Six day's 
travel, | 


3- And the Divine Wiſdom looked upon this Seventh day as bleſſed 


and ſacred; a day of Righteouſneſs, Reſt, and Joy in the Holy Ghoſt,” 
4. Thele were the Generations or Pullulations of the Heavenly and 
Earth) Nature, of the Divine and Animal Life in Man, when God 
created them. | NR EET Ot ads Fea - nk, 
F. I mean, thoſe fruitful Plants, and pleaſant and uſeful Herbs 
which he himſelf planted : For I have deſcrib'd unto you the condi- 
tion of a Man taught of God, and inſtructed and cheriſh'd up by 
his inward Light, where there is no external Doctrine to diſtil as the 
rain, nor outward Gardener to intermeddle in God's Husbandry. 
6. Only there is a Fountain of Water, which is Repentance from dead 
works, and bubbles up in the Earthly Adam, ſo as univerſally to waſh 
all the ground. ? . = 
7. And thus the nature of Man being prepared for further Accom- 
pliſhments, God ſhapes him into his own Image, which is Rig hteouſ- 
neſs. and true Holineſs, and breaths into him the Spirit of Life: And 
this is that Adam which is born of Water and the Spirit. | 


8. Hitherto I have ſhewed unto you how mankind is raiſed up 
from one degree of Spiritual Light and Righteouſneſs unto another, 


till we come at laſt to that full Command and Perfe&ion in the Divine 
Life, that a man may be faid in ſome ſort thus to have attain'd to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or found a, Paradiſe upon Earth. The Nar- 


ration that follows, ſhall inſtruct and forewarn you of thoſe evil. 


courſes, whereby man loſes that meaſure of Paradiſiacal happineſs 
God eſtates him in, even while he is in this world. I fay therefore, 
that the Lord God planted a Garden Eaſtward in Eden, and there he 
put the Man whom he had made; that is, Man living under the In- 
tellectual rays of the Spirit, and being guided by the morning Light 
of the Sun of Righteouſneſs, is led into a very pleaſant and ſweet 


Contentment of mind, and the teſtimony of a good Conſcience is his 


great delight. | JET nope 7 a 
9. And that the ſundry Germinations and Springings up of the 


works of Righteouſneſs in him are a delectable Paradiſe to him, 


pleaſing both the ſight and taſte of that meaſure of Divine Life that 
is manifeſted in him. But of all the Plants that grow in him, there 
is none of ſo ſoveraign virtue as that in the midſt of this Garden, to 
wit, the Tree of Life, which is, a Sincere Obedience to the Will of God : 
nor any that bears ſo lethiferous and poiſonous fruit, as the Tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil, which is Diſobedience to the Will of God, 
as it is manifeſted in May, For the pleaſure of the Soul conſiſts in con- 
forming her ſelf faithfully to what ſhe is perſwaded in her own Con- 
ſcience is the Will of God, whatever others would infinuate to the 
contrary. 

10. And all the fruit-bearing Trees of Righteouſneſs are watered 
by theſe four Rivers, which wind along this Garden of Pleaſure, 
which indeed are the four Cardinal Vertues. Aber 

11, The name of the firſt is Piſon, which is Prudence; not the ſug- 
geſtions of fleſhly Craft, and over-reaching Subtilty, but the Indica- 
tions of the Spirit, or divine Intellect, which is fir, and profitable, and 
decorous to be done. 

12, Here is well tried and certain approved Experience, healthful 
Induſtry, and Alacrity to honeſt Labour. : 
13. And the name of the ſecond River is Gihon, which is Juſtice. 

14. And the name of the third River is Hiadekel, which is Forti- 
tude; and the fourth River is Euphrates, which is Temperance. 

15. This is the Paradiſe where the Lord God had placed the Man, 
that he might further cultivate it, and improve it. 
16. And the Divine Light manifeſted in the Man, encouraged the 
Man to eat of the fruits of Paradiſe freely, and to delight himſelf in 
all manner of holy Underſtanding and Righteouſneſs. = 

17. But withal he bad him have a ſpecial care how he reliſh'd 
his own Will or Power in any thing, but that he ſhould be obedient to 
the manifeſt Will of God in all things great and ſmall; or elſe aſſu- 
redly he would loſe the life he now lived, and become dead to all 


Righteouſneſs and Truth. So the man had a ſpecial care, and his 


Soul wrought wholly towards Heavenly and Divine things, and 
heeded nothing but theſe, his more noble and Maſculine Faculties 
being after a manner ſolely ſet on work, but the Natural Life (in 
which notwithſtanding, if 1t were rightly guided, there is no fin) be- 
ing almoſt quite forgot and diſregarded. 8 

18. But the Wiſdom of God faw that it was not good for the Soul 
of man, that the Maſcalize Powers thereof ſhould thus operate alone, 
but that all the Faculties of Life ſhould be ſet afloat, that the whole 
humane Nature might be accompliſh®d with the Divine. 

19. Now the Powers of the Soul working fo wholly upwards to- 


Wards Divine things, the ſeveral Modifications or Figurations of the 


Animal Life, (which God, acting in the frame of the humane Nature, 


repreſented to the Man, whence he had occaſion to view them, and 
judge of them) by the quick Underſtanding of Man, were indeed ea- 
ſily diſcern'd what they were, and he had a determinate apprehen- 
ſion of every particular Figuration of the Animal Life. 2 
20. And did cenſure them, or pronounce of them, though truly, 
yet rigidly enough and ſeverely; but as yet was not in a capacity 


— 


of taking any delight in them, there was not any of them fit for 


his turn to pleaſe himſelf in. : 
21, Wherefore Divine Providence brought it ſo to paſs, for the 
good of the Man, and that he might more vigorouſly and fully be 
enrich'd with delight, that the operations of the Maſcalzy: Facultes 
ol 


S 
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of the Soul were for a While well ſlaked and conſopited; during ; 


which time the Faculties themſelves were ſomething leſſened or weak- 
ned, yet in ſuch a due meaſure and proportion, that, conſidering the 
future advantage that was expected, that was not miſs'd that was 
taken away,, but all as handſome and compleat as before. — 
22. For what was thus abated in the Maſculine Faculties, was 
compenſated abundantly in exhibiting to the Man the grateful ſenſe 
of the Feminin?: for there was no way but this to Create the Woman, 
which is to elicite that kinaly-flowring Joy, or harmleſs delight of the Na- 
tarul Life, aud health of the Body; which once exhibited and joined with 


Simplicity and Innocency of Spirit, is the greateſt part of that Para- 


diſe a man is capable of upon Earth. t 22413200 
23. And the actuating of the Matter being the. moſt proper and 
eſſential operation of a Soul, man preſently acknowledged this kindly: 
flowring joy of the Body of nearer cognation and affinity with himſelf, 
than any thing elſe he ever had yet experience of, and he loved it as 
his own life. VI 
24. And the Man was fo mightily taken with his new Spouſe, 
which is, The kindly Joy of the Life of the Body, that he concluded with 
himſelf, that any one may, with a ſafe Conſcience, forego thoſe more 
earneſt attempts towards the knowledge of the Eternal God that cre- 
ated him, as alſo the performance of thoſe more ſcrùpulous- injuncti- 
ons of his Mother the Church, ſo far forth as they are incompetible 
with the Health and Joy of the Life of his natural Body, and might, in 
ſuch a caſe, rather cleave to his Spouſe, and become one with her; 
provided he {till lived in obedience to the indiſpenſable Precepts of 
that Superiour Light and Power that begot him. 4: Youre; born 
25. Nor had Adam's Reaſon or Affection tranſgreſſed at all in this; 
concluding nothing but what the Divine Wi/dom arid Equity would 


* 


approve as true. Wherefore Adam and his Wife as yet ſought no cor- 
ners, nor covering-places to ſhelter them from the Divine Light; but 


having done nothing amiſs, appeared naked in the preſence of it, 
without any ſhame or bluſhing. | = 


11 
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A b. in. 


1. Adam is tempted by inordinate pleaſure, from the ſpringing up of the 
Joy of the invigorated Life of his Body. 2. A dialogue or 5 ra 
ure, 


in the Mind of Adam, betwixt The inordinate Deſire of Plea 
and The natural Joy of the Body. 6. The Will of Adam is draw: 
away to aſſent to Inordinate Pleaſure. 8. Adam having tranſgreſſed, 
is impatient of: the Preſence of the divine Light. 10. A long conflict 
of Conſcience, or diſpute betwixt Adam's earthly mind, and the divine 
Light, examining him, and ſetting before him both his preſent and future 
condition, if he perſiſted in rebellion. 20. He adheres to the Joy of his 
Body without reaſon or meaſure, notwithſtanding all the caſt ig ations ani 
moaitions of the divine Light. 21. The divine Light takes leave of 


— 


Adam therefore for the preſent, with deſerved ſcorn and reproach. 22 
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The doom of the Eternal God conterping laps'd Man, that will not ſuffer 
them to ſettle in wickedneſs, according to their awn depraved wills aud defires, 


I. UT ſo it came to paſs, that the Life of the Body being thus 71. 
gorated in Man, ſtraightway the ſlyeſt and fubeilet of all the 


Animal Figurations, the Serpent, which is the izordinate Deſire of Plea- 


ſure, craftily inſinuated it ſelf into the Feminine part of Adam, viz, 
The kindly Joy of the Body; and thus aſſaulting Man, whiſper'd fuch 
ſuggeſtions as theſe unto him. What a rigid and ſevere thing is this 
buſineſs of Religion, and the Law of God, as they call it, that de- 


prives a man of all manner of Pleaſure, and cuts him ſhort of all the 


contentments of Life? | | 

2. But the Womaniſh part in Adam, to wit, The natural and final) 
Jay of the Body, could witneſs againſt this, and anſwered, We may 
delight our ſelves with the operations of all the Faculties both of Soul 


and Body, which God and Nature have beſtowed upon us. 


3. Only we are to take heed of Diſobedience, and of promiſcy- 


.ouſly following our own Nil; but we are to conſult with the Will of 


God, and the Divine Light manifeſted in our Underſtandings, and ſo 


do all things orderly and meaſurably: For if we tranſgreſs againſt 


this, we ſhall die the death, and loſe the Life of Vertue and Righ- 
teouſneſs, which is now awake in us. 
4. But the Serpent, which is the inordinate deſire of Pleaſure, befooled 


| Adam, through the frailty of his Womaniſh Faculties, and made him 


believe he ſhould not die; but with ſafety might ſerve the free di- 
Qates of Pleaſure, or his own Will, and the Will of God; that Heh 
and Spirit might both rule in him, and be no ſuch prejudice the one 


to the other: 


5. But that his skill and experience in things will be more enlarg- 
ed, and ſo come nearer to Divine Perfection indeed, and imitate that 
fulneſs of Wiſdom which is in God, who knows all things whatſoc- 
ver, whether good or evil. ö 

6. This crafty ſuggeſtion ſo inſinuated it ſelf into Adam's Feminine 
Faculties, that his fleſhly Concupiſcence began to be ſo ſtrong, that it 


carried the aſſent of his Will away with it, and the whole Man be- 


came a lawleſs and unruly Creature. For it ſeemed a very pleaſant 
thing at firſt ſight to put in execution whatever ourgown Luſts ſug- 
geſt unto us without control; and very deſirable to try all Concluſi- 
ons to gain experience and knowledge of things. But this brought 
in nothing but he Wiſdom of the Fleſh, and made Adam earthly-minded. 

7 But he had not rambled very far in theſe diſſolute courſes, but 


his eyes were opened, and he faw the difference, how naked now 
he Was, and bare of all ſtrength and power to divine and holy 


things; and began to meditate with himſelf ſome ſlight pretences for 
his notorious folly and diſobedience. 


8. For the Voice of the Divine Light had come unto him in the | 
cool of the day, when the fury and heat of his inordinate paſſions 


was ſomething ſlaked: But Adam could not endure the preſence of ir, 
but hid himſelf from it, meditating what he ſhould anſwer by way 
of Apology or Excuſe. 


9. But 
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9. But the Divine Light perſiſted, and came up cloſer to him, and 
upbraided unto him, that he was grown ſo wild and eſt 


t he 1 ranged from 
_— demanding of him in what conditioa he was, and wherefore 
he fed. 


10, Then Adam ingenuouſly confeſſed, that he found himſelf in ſuch - 


a pitiful, poor, naked condition, that he was aſhamed to appear in 
the Preſence of the Divine Light; and that was the reaſon he hid 
himſelf from ir, becauſe it would fo manifeſtly upbraid to him his 
Nakedneſs and Deformity.” | 

11. And the Divine Light farther examined him, how he fell into 
this ſenſible beggarly nakedneſs he was in, charging the ſad event up- 
on his Diſobedience, that he had fed upon, and taken a ſurteit of the 
fruit of his own Will. 


12. But Adam excuſed his rational faculties, and ſaid, They did but 


follow the natural Dictate of the Joy of the Body, the Woman that God 
himſelf beſtowed upon him for an help and delight. 


13. Bur the Divine Light again blamed Adam, that he kept his Fe- 


minine faculties in no better order nor ſubjection; that they ſhould 


ſo boldly and overcomingly dictate to him ſuch things as are not fit. 
To which he had nothing to ſay, but that the ſubtile Serpent, the in- 
ordinate Deſire of Pleaſure, had beguiled both his Faculties, as well Maſ- 
xr as Feminine, his Will and Affection were quite carried away there- 
With. 11 l | 
14. Then the Divine Light began to chaſtiſe the Serpent, in the 
hearing of Adam, pronouncing of it, that it was more accurſed than 
all the Animal figurations beſide; and that it crept baſely upon the 


belly, tempting to Riot and Venery, and reliſhing nothing but earth 


and dirt. This will always be the guile of it fo long as it lives in a 
man. 


15. But might I once deſcend ſo far into the Man as to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of his Feminine faculties, I would ſet the Natural Foy of the Body 
at Defiance with the Serpent; and though the ſubtilty +4 the Serpent 
may a little wound and diſorder the Woman for a while, yet her War- 
rantable and free operations, ſhe being aQtuated, by divine vigour, 
ſhould afterward quite deſtroy and extinguiſh the Seed of the Serpent, 
to wit, the Operations of the inordinate deſire of Pleaſure. 


16. And ſhe added farther in the hearing of Adam concerning the 


Woman, as ſhe ſtood thus disjoin'd from the heavenly Life, and was 
not obedient to right Reaſon, that, by a divine Nemeſis, ſhe ſhould 
- conceive with ſorrow, and bring forth Vanity; and that her Husband, 
the Earthly-minded Adam, {ſhould tyrannize over, and weary her out, 
and foil her: So that the Kkzzdly Joy of the Health, and Life of the Body 
ſhould be much depraved, or made faint and languid, by the un- 


bridled humours and impetuous Luxury and Intemperance of the 


Earthly-minded Adam. 


17. And to Adam he ſaid, who had become ſo Earthly-minded by 
liſtening to the Voice of his deceived Woman, and fo acting diſobe- 


diently to the Will of God, That his Fleſh or Earth was accurſed 
for his fake, with labour and toil ſhould he reap the fruits thereof 


all the while he continued in this Earthly-mindedutſe. 
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18. Cares alſo and Anxieties ſhall it bring forth unto him, and his 
Thoughts ſhall be as baſe as thoſe of the Beaſts in the field; he ſhall 
ruminate of nothing but what is Earthly and Senſual. | 
19. With ſweat and anguiſh ſhould he labour to fatisfy his hun- 
ger and inſatiableneſs, till he returned to the Principle out of which 
he was taken: ſor the Earthly-mindedneſs ca me from this animated 
N Earth, the Body; and is to ſhrink up again into its own Principle, and 
: to periſh. 3 3 | | 
| C bs, After all theſe Caſtigations and Premonitions of the Divine 
| Light, Adam was not ſufficiently awakened to the ſenſe of what was 
good, but his Mind was ſtraightway taken up again with the delights 
of the fleſh, and dearly embracing the Joy of his Body, tor all ſhe was 
grown ſo inordinate, called her My Life, profeſſing ſhe was the 
nourſing Mother, and chief comfort of all men living, and none could 
ſubſiſt without her. 7 z 
21. Then the Divine Wiſdom put hairy coats, made of the skins 
of wild beaſts, upon Adam and his Wife, and deſervedly reproached 
- them, ſaying, Now get you gone for a couple of Brutes. And Adam 
would have very gladly eſcaped fo, if he might, and fet up his reſt 
for ever in the beſtial Nature. e He 
22. But the Eternal God of Heaven, whoſe Providence reaches to all 
things, and whoſe Mercy is over all his works, looking upon Adam, 
erceived in what a pitiful ridiculous caſe he was; who, ſeeking to be 
Fire unto God for knowledge and freedom, made himſelf no better 
than a Beaſt, and could willingly have lived for ever in that baſer 
kind of nature, Wherefore the Eternal Lord God, in compaſſion to 
Adam, deſigned the contrary ; and, deriding his boldneſs and curiofity 
that made him tranſgreſs, Behold, ſays he, Adam is become like one 
of us, knowing Good and Evil; and can of himſelf enlarge his plea- 
ſure, and create new Paradiſes of his own, which forſooth muſt have 
alſo their Tree of Life, or Immortality: and Adam would for ever live 
in this fooliſh ſtate he hath placed himſelf in. 1 
23. But the Eternal Lord God would not ſuffer Adam to take up 
his reſt in the beſtial delight, which he had choſen, but drove him 
out of this falſe Paradiſe, which he would have made to himſelf, and 
ſet him to cultivate his fleſply members, out of which his Earthly-mind- 
edneſs was taken, ; 3 Mii 
24. I ſay, he forcibly drove out Adam from this Paradiſe of Luxury); 
nor could he ſettle perpetually in the brutiſh Life, becauſe the Che- 
rubim with the flaming ſword, that turned every way, beat him off; 
that is, the Manly Faculties of Reaſon and Conſcience met him ever and 
anon in his brutiſh purpoſes, and convinced him ſo of his folly, 
that he could not ſet up his reſt for ever in this beſtial condition. 
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That the whole Law of Moſes is like to a living Creature, whoſe 
| Body is the Literal ſenſe; but the Soul the more inward 
and hidden meaning, covered under the ſenſe of the Letter. 


| 


R. Mos ES Acver. | | 


Non omnia ſecundum literam intelligenda & accipienda eſſe que dicun- 7 
tur in Opere Bereſchith ſeu Creationis, ſicut vulgus hominum exiſti. 
mat. Senſus enim illorum literales vel gignunt pravas opiniones de | 

natura Dei Opt. Max. vel certè fundamenta Legis evertunt, Here. | 
sinque aliquam introducunt. | — | 
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1 o Troy . 
A 
REA D E R, a | 
4. HE Cabbala's thou haſt read being, in all likelihood, ſo ſtrange 


and unexpected, 7710 the Philoſophical, that the Deſence 

it ſelf, which ſhould cure and ceaſe thy amazement, may not 

occaſion in any paſſage thereof any further ſcruple or offence, 1 thought fit 

4 while to interrupt thee, that whatever I conjecture may leſs ſatisfy, may 
afore-hana be ſtrengthened by this ſhor! Preface. EG 

And for my own part, I cannot preſage what may be in any ſhew of Rea- 

ſor alledged h any man, unleſs it be, The unuſual Myſtery of Numbers; 

The uſing of the Authority of the Heathen in Explication of Scripture ; 

The add ing alſo of Miracles done by them for the further confirming their 

A: whey; and laſtly, The Strangeneſs of the Philoſophical Concluſions 
themſelves. be ——— 
2. Now far the Myſtery of Numbers, that this ancient Philoſophy of 
Moſes, ſhould be wrapped up in it, will not ſeem improbable, & if we con- 

ſider, that the Cabbala of the Creation was conſerved in the hands of 
Abraham, and his family, who was famous for Mathematicks, (of which 
Arithmetick zs 4 3 part) firſt among the Chaldeans, and that af- 
ter he taught the + Ægyptians the ſame Arts, as Hiſtorians write. Be- + Tir 74 A- 
des Prophetical and A-nigmatical writings, that it is uſual with them topryunTiiv 


Hide their Secrets, * as under the alluſions of Names and Etymologies, ſo eu7ei; xapi- 


5 Ander the adumbrations of Numbers, it is ſo notoriouſly known, and Cat, 9 mn 

that in.ghe ver) Scriptures themſelves, that it needs no proof; * I will mel 

inſtance but in that one eminent example of the number + the Beaſt 666. 8 * x 
3. As for citing the Heathen Writers ſo frequently ; you are to con. ſeph. Auti- 

ſider, that they are the Wijeſt and the moſt Vertuous of them, and either quit. Fudaic. 

ſuch as the Fathers ſay, had their Philoſophy from Moles and the Prophets, lil. 1. cap. . 

as Pythagoras and Plato, or elſe the Diſciples or Friends of theſe Philo- 

ſophers. And therefore I thought it ver) proper to uſe their Teſtimony in 

a thing that they ſeemed to be ſo fit witneſſes of for the main, as havin 

rereivꝰd the Cabbala from the ancient Prophets; though I will not deny, 


; | . E ”.; 
but they have mingled their own fooleries with it, & either out of the 


_wantonneſs of their Fancy, or miſt ake of Judgment : Such as are the Tranſ- 
| | 5 migrition 
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migration of Humane Souls into Brutes; An utter abſtinence from Fleſh ; 
Too ſevere reproaches againſt the Pleaſures of the Body; Vilification of Mar- 
riage, and the like: which is no more Argument againſt the main drift of 
the Cabbala, than unwarrantable ſuperſtitions Opinions and Practices 0 
ſome deceiyed Churches, are againft the ſolid” grounds of. CHMiſtianig. 
Again, I do not alledge Philoſophers aloge, but, as praaſion requltres, 

Fathers, und (mhich conceive 46. Aalid in os caſe) the Jewiſh Rab- 
bins, who, in things where prejudice need not blind them, I ſhould think 
as fit as any to confirm,a Cabbaliſtical ſenſe; eſpecially if there be a ge- 
neral conſent of them, and that they do not write their private fancy, but 
the mind of their whgle Church. 


Now if any ſhall take offence at Pythagoras his Scholars, ſwearing, as 
is conceived, by thetx Maſter that taught them the myſtery of the Tetra- 
Ays, (as you ſhall underſtand more at large in the Explication of the 
Fourth day's work) I muſt profeſs that 1 my -ſeif am not a little offended 
with it. But that high reverence they bore to Pythagoras, as 1t is 4 
ſian of Vanity, and ſome kind of Superſtition in them; ſo is it alſo an 
Argument of a ſtupendous meaſure of Rnowledge and Sandity in. Py- 
thagoras himſelf, that he ſhould extort from them ſo great Honour, 
and that his Memory . ſhould be ſo ſacred to them. Which profound 
Knowledge and Sanctity he having got by converſing with the Jewiſh Pro- 
phets, it ultimatel) tends to the renown of that Church, and conſequently 

10 the Chriſtian, which inherits thoſe holy Oracles which were firſt peculiar 
to the Jews. 1 MING 


. 


But what the followers of Pythagoras tranſgreſſed in, is no more to be 
See 4 open 1 imputed to him, than the Superſtitions exhibited” to the Virgin Mary can 
to the Defence be laid to her charge. Beſides, it may be a & queſtion, whether in that 
of the Phil. Pythagorick Oath, Ov ud Thy, Kc. they did not fear by God, the firſt Au- 
Vs Cab. c.. thor of the'Cabbala; aud that myſterious Explication of the Tetractys, 
el. 3- that is indeed, of all Enomleage Divine and Natural, who firſt gave'it to 
Adam, and then revived or confirmed it again-to Moſes. Or if it be un- 
der ſtood of Pythagoras, why may it be looked upon as à civil Oath, or 
Aſſeveration, ſuch as Joſeph's ſwearing by the Life of Pharaoh, and 
Noblemen by their Honours? neither of which notwithſtanding for my own 
part I can allow, or aſſare my ſelf that they are merely Civil, but toach 
upon Religion, or rather Idolatrous Superſtition. OS 1 
4̃᷑. 4 for the Miracles Pythagoras did, though I do not believe all 
that are recorded of him are true, yet thoſe that I have recited I hold 
 probavle enough, they being not unbecoming the worth of the Perſon : but 
5 oſe that ſuppoſe the Tranſmigration of Humane Souls into the Bodies of 
*lamblich.de Beaſts, I look upon as Fables; and his & whiſpering into the ear of an Ox 
| x30 oo to forbear to eat Beans, as a loud Lie. But it ſeems very conſonant unto 
Divine Providence, that Pythagoras, having pot the Rpowledze of the 
| Holy Cabbala, which God imparted to Adam and Moſes, he ſhould coun— 
tenance it before the Nations, by enabling him to do Miracles. For {0 
thoſe noble and ancient Truths were more firmly radicated among ft the Phi- 
+Tamblich. de loſophers of Greece, and happily preſerved 40 this Very day. 
vita Pytheg. Nor can his being | carried in the Air make him be ſuſpected to be a 
cb. 28. nere Magician or Conjurer, ſith the holy Prophets and Apoſtles themſelves 


* Hiſtor. Bel. 5 . * N N 
ee nave been tranſported after that manner; as * Habbakuk from N 
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to Babylon, and * Philip, after he had baptiæ'd the Eunuch, from acts 8. v. 
betwixt Gaza and Jeruſalem to Azotus. But for my own part, J 39, 40. 


think working of Miracles is one of the leaſt Perfections of a man, 

is nothing at all to the Happineſs of him that does them, or rather ſeems 
to do them: For if they be Miracles, he does them not, hut ſome other 
Pomer or Perſon diſtinit from him. And yet here Mag icians and Witches 
are greatly delighted, in that this Power is in ſome ſort attributed to them- 
ſelves, and that they are admired of the People, as is manifeſt. in Simon 
Magus. But thus to lord it and domineer in the Attribute of Power 
with the Prince of the Air, what is it but mere Pride, the 1. irrational 
and provoking Vice that is ? And with what groſs folly is it 

ed, they priding and plgaſing themſelves in that they ſometimes do that, 
or rather ſuffer that, which Herns and wild Geeſe, and every ordinary Fowl, 
can ao of it ſelf ; that is, mount aloft, and glide through the fleeting Air ? 
But Holy and Good men know that the greateſt Sweetneſs and Perfection 
of a Vertuous Soul, is the kindly accompliſhment of her own Nature in 
true Wiſdom and divine Love. And if any thing miraculous happen to 
them, or be done by them, it is, that that worth and knowledoe that is in 
them, may be taken notice of, and that God thereby may be glorified, whoſe 
witneſſes they are. But no other acceſſion of Happineſs accrues to them 
from this, but that hereby they may be in a better capacity of making others 
happy : which I confeſs I conceive here Pythagoras his caſe. 

And that men may not inaulge too much to their own Melancholy 
and Fancy, which they orainarily call Inſpiration; if they be ſo great 
Lights to the World as they pretend, and ſo high, that they will not con- 
deſcend to the examination of humane Reaſon, it were deſirable that ſuch 
perſons would keep in their heat to concoct the crudities of their own Con- 
ceptions, till the warrant of a Miracle call them out; and ſo they might 
more rightfully challenge an attention from the people, as being authoriſed 
from above to tell us ſomething we knew not before, nor can ſo well know 
as believe, the main Argument being not Reaſon, but Miracle. 

5. Laſtly, for the Strangeneſs of the Philoſophical Concluſions 
themſelves ; Ie were the ſtrangeſt thing of all, if at firſt ſight they did 
not ſeem very Paradoxical and ſtrange: Elſe why ſhould they be hid and 
concealed from the Vulgar, but that they did tranſcend their capacity, and 
were overmuch diſproportioned to their belief: But in the behalf of theſe 
Cabbaliſtical Concluſions; I will only note thus much, That they are ſuch, 


that ſuppoſing them true, (which I ſhall no longer aſſert, than till ſuch 


time as ſome able Philoſopher or Theologet ſhall convince me of their 
Falſbood) there is nothing of any grand conſideration in Theology or Na- 
ture, that will not eaſily be extricated by this Hypotheſis, an eminent 
part whereof is, the Motion of the Earth, and the Prz-exiſtency of 
Souls. The evidence of the former of which Trath oo that it has 


won the aſſent of the moſt famous Mathematicians of our later Ages 'V 


and the reaſonableneſs of the latter is no leſs: there having never been 
any Philoſopher that held the Soul of Man immortal, but le held that it 
did alſo pre-exiſt; | | 


1 


ere conjoin- 
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But Religion not being curious to expoſe the full View of Truth to the 
people, but only what was moſt neceſſary to keep them in te fear of 4 
Deity, and obedience to the. Law, contented her ſelf with what merely con- 
cerned the ſtate of the Soul after the diſſolution of the Body, concealing 
whatever was conceivable concerning her condition before. Naw, I ſay, 
it is a pretty privilege of. Palſhood, (if this Hypotheſis be falſe) and ve- 
ry remarkable, that it ſhould better ſuit with the Attributes of God, 
| the viſible Events of Providence, the Phenomena of Nature, the Rea- 
0 ſon of Man, and the holy Text it ſelf, where men acknowledge a my- 
| ſterious Cabbala, than that which by all means muſt be accounted true, 

Viz. That there is no ſuch Motion of the Earth about the Sun, nor any 
Pre-exiſtency of Humane Souls. 4 
Reader, I have done what lies on my part, that thou may'ſt peruſe 
f this Defence f mine without any rub or ſtumbling ; let me requeſt but 
| one thing which thou art bound to grant, which is, That thou read my 
f Defence without Prejudice, and that all along as thou goeſt, thou make 
not thy recourſe to the cuſtomary conceits of thy Fancy, but conſult with 
* thy free Reaſon, T » Turn9gss5 vr Ee¹,j Qujñpor, as Ariſtotle [peaks in his Me. 
taphyſicks : For Cuſtom is another Nature; and therefore thoſe con- 
ceits that are accuſtomary and familiar, we unawares appeal to, 
as if they were indeed the natural Light of the Mind, and her 
firſt Common Notions. And he gives an Inſtance not altogether un- 
Ariſtot. Me- ſuitable to our preſent purpoſe ; Hxiuns 5 1% K* ] e, of vojuur J- 
1 taphyſe lib, 2. 6, & ols ma pudady x, raudapiodn H Y 1% et 5% yivwoxiiw H ror lis m0, 
| — The Philoſopher may be as bold as he pleaſes with the Ritual laws and 
| Religious ſtories of the Heathens, but I do not know that he ever was ac- 
; quainted with the Law of Moſes. But I think I may ſpeak it not with- 
} | out due Reverence, that there is ſomething of Ariſtotle's ſaying Analogi- 
$ cally true in the very Hiſtory of the Creation, and that the firſt impreſſi- 
ons of the Literal Text, which is ſo plainly accommodated to the capacity 
of mere Children and Idiots, by reaſon of cuſtom, have ſo ſtrongly rooted 
themſelves in the minds of ſome, that they take that ſenſe to be more true, 
than the true meaning of the Text indeed, Which is plain in no mean- 
\ LaGlib.3. er 4 perſon than one of the Fathers, namely, Lactantius; who, looking 
| Divin. Inſtit, upon the World as 4 Tent, according to the deſcription in the Literal 
548 alto 70%. Cabbala, did ver) ſtoutly and confidently deny Antipodes. So much did 
Aceſt. Hiſtor. a cuſtomary Fancy prevail over the free uſe of his Reaſon, 
Ind. lib. i. Thus much for better caution I thought fit to preface. The reſt the 
b Introduction to the Defence, and the very frame and nature of the 
Defence it ſelf, I hope will make good to the judicious and ingenuous 
Reaaer. 1 0 
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T ſab Alluſionibus Nominum, &c. Hujuſce rei quamplurima occur- 

runt exempla in Viſione ſeptem Eccleſiarum, cujus Explicationen 

vide. Sed interim nimium propero, viri eruditiſſimi Samuelis Andreæ 
immemor 88. Theol. Doctoris & Philoſ. Profeſſoris Herbornenſis, qui 
in Examine ſuo Generali Cabbalæ meæ Philoſophicæ multa attulit, quorum 
nonnulla, potiſſima nempe quæque, notare mecum ſtatui, eiſque re- 
ſpondere; omnia enim ſi proſequerer, in nimiam molem Scholia mea 
excreſcere faceret. Quæ autem in hanc Sectionem ſcriplit minimè 
duxi prætereunda. Recurramus igitur paululum ad quæ proxime 
przceſſerunt : Pants fag ESE = 
Si conſideremus Cabbalam Creationis conſervatam fuiſſe in manibas A- 
brahami ejuſque Familie, qui ob Scientias Mathematicas, quoram Arith= 
metica Pars eſt neceſſaria, celebris erat, &c, Multus eſt S. A. in confutan- 
do hanc Hiſtoricorum opinionem de peritia Abrabami Arithmetica. 
Nos vero ut mags perſpicuè methodiceque procedamus, ea primo in 
loco proponemus quæ ab utroque noſtrim pro conceſſis habentur. 
Et certè ſatis liberaliter hoc nobis ultrd largitur Andreades, pag. 77. 
Extra controverſiam nempe J quod in manibus Abrahami & Familie 
ejus Cabbala quedam fuerit, ſeu Traditio à Patribus actepta de ort Uni- 
verſi, Diluvio, aliiſque rebus fidem & obſequium Creatori debitum ſpectan- 


tibus, quodque is hanc doctrinam a Majoribus acceptam alios docuerit & e 
poſteros tranſmiſerit. Conſentitque cum Maimonide qui More Nævoch. 


part. 2. cap. 39. fic ſcribit. Docere ſolebat Abraham & per demonſtra- 
tiones ſpeculativas oſtendere, quod Mundus habeat Deum unum ſolum, quod 
is creaverit omnia alia que extra vel præter ipſum ſunt, & quod non ſit 
ſerviendum Figuris iſtiuſmodi externis aut ulli Creature. Et ſi affirme- 
mus cum Joſepho, qudd Abrahamus Agyptiis Aſtronomiam & Arithme- 


ticam tradiderit, non multùm reluctatur. Quam Joſephi ſententiam Exam, Gene- 
non ſolum R. Gedaliam ſed & Euſebium, Rabanum Maurum, & Zonaram al. p. 76, 77. 


approbare agnoſcit. Ut taceam Clementem Alexandrinum, quem A- 
brahamum er: on Tis agi$paTixis, introducere ait. Quod minime 


mirum eſt cum tam apertum extaret ea de re apud Joſephum Teſti- Pag. 74 75: 
monium. Immò verd Clementem obſervaſle ait, vel Myſticum five Sy- 


bolicum Numerorum uſum Abrahamam nequaquam latuiſſe, indeque 
factum eſſe, ſecundum ſententiam Clementis, ut Abrahams trecentos 


coctodecim vernas armiſſe dicatur ad redimendum fratrem Lot. ge 
3 ei Ty uh auprans THuEIS YU KATE TS Yhud, T0 TpIRKOGIOSIP SOULY 60v, Y BOTH 


Y T6 Fre rb, onjpairuy To ci, T. 300. Crucem nempe ſigni ficare, I ve- 
ro & H duas primas literas nominis Ina d innuere. Iſtorum autem Nu— 
merorum hunc eſſe ſenſum Myſt:cam five Symbolicum, Ambroſium, Eu- 
cherium, Rupertümque Abbatem Twitienſim affirmäſſe, ipſümque Pra- 
dentium, huc tanquam ad communem Chriſtianorum, ſua ætate, ſen- 
tentiain in iſtis verſibus, | RET 1 1 


8 Nos 


n 
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Præfatio 4 Lectorem. 


Nos eſſe large bernularum divites, 
Si, quid trecenti bis nouenis additis , 
Poſſint, figura noverimus myſticl. 


Exam. Gene- (in Præfat. Pſychomach. ) reſpexiſſe ipſe apertè fatetur Azdreades. Cle. 


ral. p. 75. 


menſque non ſuam ſolius ſed communem ſeculi ſui opinionem iſtà vocula 
each, ſatls ſubindicat. Tot ſcilicet ſuffragiis confirmari videtur, Au- 
thores citante ipſo etiam S. A. Abrahamum non communis ſolum ſed & 
Symbolicæ Arithmeticæ peritum fuiſſe. Quod tamen an tam certy 
collegerint ex Græco Textu, (cum Abrabamas Græcus non eſſet ſed 
Hebræus) Clemens aliique ipſi viderint. Cæterùm ex ipſo Textu Lin- 
guave Hebraica idem pro Abrabami peritia in Arithmetica Symbolica 
eruitur argumentum. Videturque pro Teſſera militari ſuiſſe iſtius 
Vernarum Numeri electio, nempe trecentorum octodecim, quem Nu- 
merum coñtinet nomen N28, quod ſignificat, Deus meus Adjutorium 
aueum. Quaſi hæc eſſet parvi illius exercittis Teſſera militaris. Qudd 
vero Bar Kappara per ſuam Gematriam in Beriſch. Rabb. pro trecentis 
iſtis octodecim ſolum Elezerem intelligi vult, id ſanè meritò 2 viro 


erudito, pag. 7 5. tanquam merum delirium exploditur. Neque enim 


? 


ad ullum hominem' referendum eſt nomen r- numero 318. con- 
tentum, {ed ad Deum adjutorem, cujus auſpiciis ab Abrahamo educen- 
dus erat exercitus, ut T. 1. H. ad Jeſum crucifixum, verum noſtrum 
Elie aerem ſeu Emanuelem, qui à ſpirituali Captivitate per crucem nos 
redimit. Quòd autem tam in Greco Textu quam Hebræo uſus hic 
numerorum Symbalicas innoteſcat, & in re tanti momenti, admiratione 


profectò dignum eſt, nec fine ſingulari providentia factum. Nec 


obſcuro denique argumento eſt, Abrahamum uſum numerorum Sym- 
bolicum ſatis calluiſſe. Sed longius prolapſus ſum quam putabam. 
Recurramus ad ea quæ tam facile vel ultrò concedit S. A. Cabbalam 
fuiſſe in manibus Abrahami & familiz ejus, de Mundi Creatione five 
Ortu Univerſi, hoc extra omnem controverſiam ſitum eſſe agnoſcit. 


Et communem quidem Arithmeticam & ſciviſſe Alrahamum & docuiſſe 


Pag. 7 32 76. 


non multum refragatur. Aſtronomum verò fuiſſe ex iſto Textu, 
Gen. 15. 5. ubi Deus dicitur eum ad Stellas contemplandas eduxiſſe, 
evinci poſſe non folum negat, ſed & ſalsè deridet. Et fortean haud 
immeritd, Quippe qui, præterquam quod id factum fuerit in viſione 
Prophetica, ignorantiam potius Abraham? in rebus Aſtronomicis ar- 


guere contendit, .'quod Numerus Stellarum, que apparent, ipſi incagnitus 


fuerit, quem quilibet Tironum Aſtronomiæ badie novit referre: Haud 


inſcitum proteQd argumentum ! Et quod plane innuit, Deum in vi- 


ſione Prophetica Abrahamum eduxiſſe ad Stellas, mentis quidem non 
corporis oculis aſpectandas, & non tanquam Aſtrolagum Ted Phyfologum 
ſatis gnarum, qui ex vera de Creatione Mundi Cabbala, quam infini- 
tus ferꝭ ſuerit Stellaram, i. e. Solim Vorticumque Numerus jam olim in— 


tellexiſſet, atque hac comparatione Deum innumeram Abrahamo ſu- 


turam progeniem illuſtraſſe. Porrò ex hac veriſimillimum eſt Philo. 
ſophia Abrahamum demonſtraſſe, quemad modum ait Maimonides, quod 
Mundus habeat unum Deum ſolum, quodque is creaverit omnia quæ 
extra vel præter ipſum ſunt. Et certe ad convincendas gentes, quar- 
rum pleræque omnes Solem pro ſuptemo int, labuerunt, I re- 
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liquas pro Diis minoribus, nulla eſt accommodatior Philoſophia, quam 
ea ipſa quam nos tanquam Maſaicam, Abrahamicamve operi quartz diei 
Creztionis applicavimus. Hæc certe omnem Gentium Superſtitionem 
& Idololatriam uno quaſi ictu abſcindit, quemadmodum & in magno Lb. 2, cap. 
Pietatis Myſterio notavimus. War 1 95 1, G2. 
Attamen vero S. A. quanquam Abrthamum Cabbalam ſive Doctrinam 
de Mundi Creatione & accipiſſe & tradidiſſe concedit, nec diſſimilem 
forts ei ipſi (cum ad confutandos Atheos & Idololatras tam idonea ſit.) 
quam nos Textui Meſaico applicavimus, ſub Numerorum tamen 'Symbolis 
a majoribus fuiſſe acceptam, vel ab ipſo Abrahamo, quippe inſigni Mathema- 
tico, eiſdem involutam, & ſic poſteris traditam & ad Moſen delatam, ne- 
quaqu um cenſet admittendum, nt quod omni ratione careat. Quid ita 
obſecro, mi Audreade! Abrahami tempore Arithmetica non extabat, cujus 
inventorem Pythagoram Freculphus Epiſcopus Lexovienſis conſtituit, 
Plato in Phædro 0:79 Deum Ægyptium, Hermetem nempe Triſme- | 
iſtum, quem viri docti aut Moſen, aut Joſephum Patriarcham, que pro- 
7. bilior opinia eft, fuiſſe contendunt. Quos omnes Abrahamo poſteriores 
fuiſſe in confeſſo eſt. At vero Joſephum Patriarcham Abrahami prone- 
potem fuiſſe ſatis conſtat, & ſupra ex Joſepbo conceſſiſti Ahrahaman 
non ſolum calluiſſe Ariihmeticam, ſed & alios eam docuiſſe. Ità eru- 
ditum Andreaden ex animo nimis obſtinato & infenſo adverſus veritatem 
malè ſibi conſtare videmus, andruantem & reandruantem ac præ nimio 
ardore & levitate juvenili, quo loco ſtaret, neſcientem. Abrahamum 
vel Symbolicæ Arithmeticæ peritum fuiſſe ex numero Vernarum illi- 
uſque ſignificatione ſatis ſupra conſtabat. Et concedit tandem An- 
dreades, ſed non eſſe credibile eum Creationis Cabbalam numerorum 
ſymbolis abſcondere voluiſſe, quamvls iſtam artem noverit, chm res 
adeo inſolens ſit ut nuſquam in ſacris Literis, ſi unicum Numerum Beſtiæ 
excipl as, illius occurrat exemplum, nec ullas boaus fit Numerorum hujuſ- 
modi Symbolicorum uſus. 5 ; 
Sed ad prius breviter reſpondeo, Inſcitiam ſuam prodere aut e- 
gregiam oſcitantiam S. A. dum fic ſtatuit, (quemadmodum & Danæus, 
qui ad ſenſum Chrozolozicam iſtum Numerum inſlectere conatur, qui \ 
proculdubio eſt Symbolicus.) Nam in proximo Capite, nempe Apoc. 14. q 
Numerum 144 Chiliadum Namerice interpretari & non Symbolice, ad- 
modum abſurdum eſſet ac puerile. Ex radice enim Numeri 144. ſen- 
ſus Symbolicus apertè intelligitur. Multaque alia ſunt, in Apocalypſi 
præſertim, horum Numerorum Symbolicorum exempla, ut in mille An- 
nis Regni Chriſti, In ſeptem millibus Nominum occiſorum, Apoc. 11, | 
12. In tertia parte Arborum, Fluminum, Maris, Cc. Apoc. 8. 7. Vox 
hxc numeralis [Tertia] decies ad minimum iſtoc in Capite, Symbolice 
uſurpatur, ut & Numerus Duodenarius, cap. 21. ſepties ſaltem octiẽſ- 
ve. Ut taceam Numerum 144. illic iterum occurrere Symbolice in- 
telligendum. Hæc ſufficere debent, quanquam & alia multa poſſint 
ſuperaddi. Temeraria autem illa Numeri Beſtiæ Interpretatio ad ſen- 
ſum Chronologicum (quam ego ſemper non ſine aliqua animi indig- 
natione rejeci, nunquam autem cum majori, quam apud amicos 
quoſdam me ea de fe ſciſcitantes anno uno aut altero ante Urbis 
Londiui incendium quod contigit 19 D. 1666.) funeſtiſſima argumento 
"KM ET 2 jam 
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jam conſutata eſt, ut deſinere tandem diſcant homines imperiti & le- 
ves in Prophetiis interpretandis ineptire. 

Ad poſterius quod attinet, de uſu Numerorum Sumbolicorum, (quos 
uſus ali; fingunt ipſi defendant) Ego duos omnino uſus eorum pre- 
cipuos maximeque conſpicuos w_P unum, ut per eos ſatls certa ſit 
abſtruſiſſimarum maximeque ſublimium Veritatum Revelatio ac Tra- 
ditio; alterum, ut iſta Traditio non quibuſlibet aut perſonis aut 


remporibus pateat, ſed idoneis & opportunis. Hine abſtruſiſſima 


Creationis Myſteria, cum vulgarem excedant captum atque fidem, 
Hiſtoria illius per Numeros Sywmbolicos {1c narratur ut vulgus habeant 
quod Pietatem & Religionem in ipſis alat, ut intelligant utique quod 
veriſſimum eſt, Deum hujus viſibilis Mundi eſſe Creatorem, omnèſ 
que cauſas ſecundas ab illius nutu pendere; & certa interim deri- 
vetur Cabbala apud ſapientes, Mundi hujus viſibilis Sy/tema longe aliud 
repræſentans quam vulgo videtur, IIlius ſcilicet ambitum nubibus non 
terminari, nec Stellas nubibus eſſe conterminas, Terram motu annuo 


ac diurno, non Solem Stellaſque fixas moveri, In Planetarum medio 


, 


Solem non Terram collocari, exc. Per Numerorum, inquam, Symbol;. 
corum intelligentiam hæc Philoſophica Creationis Cabbala æquè certò 
apud eos, qui capaces ſunt, tranſmittitur, atque ipſa Cabbala Literalis. 
Quemadmodum videre eſt ex uno illo exemplo Numeri Quaternarii 


(ut alios miſſos faciam) qui ad opus quarti Diet pertinet. Cum enim 


ſetratlys five Quaternarius ſua vi Symbolics, totum Univerſum re- 
præſentet, quippe qui poteſtate Denarium (qui cum omnes Numeros 
contineat, Univerſi Symbolum eſt) complectitur, hinc intellexerunt 
Sapientes & Arithmeticæ Symbolicæ gnari, quanquam in Litera, Dies 
quarta partem tantum Creationis, Solem nempe & Lanam reliquaſque 
Stellas commemorare videatur, revera. tamen eam verum repræſentare 


totius Univerſi Syſtema; Terramque ipſam, utpote unum & Luminari- 


bus minoris dignitatis, ſive Planetis, inter reliqua Luminaria creatam. 
Unde ſequitur, moveri etiam circa Solem, Stellarumque aliarum pe- 
rinde atque Solis vortices in principio vi Divini Verbi faftos eſſe, & c. 


Atque hinc quarti diei enarrationem, ver. Syſtematis Mandani totiuſque 


Naturæ five rerum Univerſitatis genuinam explicationem continuiſſe. 
Quam ob cauſam Tetracths merito 2 Pythagoreis vocatur u Gf Fs 
evrew;, Quippe quæ clavem gerebat qua rerum Nature Syſtems verum 


fapientibus aperiretur. Quæ cum tam mira Naturæ AMy#eria comple- 
| Qteretur, minime mirandum eſt in Juramenti formam apud Pythagoreo; 


abliſſe, L | 
NIN T3 gr Ter N, 
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Qua de re plura poſtea, cum ad illam hujus Juramenti explicatio- 
nem pervenerimus, quam ex aliis viris doctis in hujus, quam hic in- 


nuo, locum, ſubſtituere vult S. A, Interim eum velim advertere, quam 
omnia nobis ex voto cedant: Abrahaman Creations Cabbalam rece- 


piſſe, non ſolum Arithmeticam, ſed Symbalicam Arithmeticam calluiſſe, 


immo & ea uſum eſſe in Vernarum Numero ſeligendo. Eundem 
egregium Pyyſiolqg um fuiſſe, eamque ſciviſſe Phyſiologiam quæ ad ſub- 


vertendum Polytheiſmum & Idololatriam Gentium, quæ Solem tan- 


quam 
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uam ſummum Numen colebant, maxime eſſet idonea. Et talem 
e eſſe quæ per vim Symbolicam Numeri Quaternarii Operi diei 
quarti aptc à nobis applicetur, quzque tutò ac certò apud Sapientes 
per Arithmetice Smbolicæ peritiam poſſit tranſmitti aut ſaltem con- 
ſervari, quamgiu Hiſtoria Lieralis maneat. Quid igitur reliquum eſt 
quam ut concludamus rem ita plane fe habere quemadmodum nos 
ſtaruimus ? + e e nps 
Et certè tandem iſta omnia de Abrahamo largiri videtur Audreades. 
Sed hanc poſtremò difficultatem movet, Quanquam ſcilicet Abraha- 
mus, infignis Mathematicus, Hiſtoriam Creationis Numerorum Myſte- 
Fils involutam tradidit poſteritati, non tamen probabile eſſe Moſen, qua- 
lem a Majoribus acceperat, in literas retuliſſe. Quippe quod, que. is ſcrip- 
fit, decmaęsd ona fuerunt, non raresmaeg dora, alioqui divinitati narrationem 
ejus non parum -derogaret. Sed breviter reſpondeo: Que ſeripſit & 
raresmaga dora eſſe poſſe & ſimul Seαν,ẽ,Gunera, nempe ca à Deo primitus 
tradita & in manibus poſtea Familiæ Dei cuſtodita, poſteritati per 
ſingula ſecula ad Moſen uſque potuiſſe tranſmitti, & confirmari denuòb 
pleniùſque illuſtrari in colloquiis ſuis cum Deo facie ad fagiem, in 
monte Sinai. Tam parum derogatur qivinitati Narrationum ejus 
quantum ad Myſteria Creationis. Ut omittam, cum jam conceſſum 
ſit Abrahamum Creationis Cabbalam Numeris Symbolicis involviſſe; 
cumque fit manifeſtum ipſos Numeros dierum Creationis vim habere 
Symbolicam, talemque quæ Phyſiologiæ Abrahamic# apprimè conveniat; 
valdè torpidæ & imperitæ incredulitatis videri, ſi quis magnopere du- 
bitet an hæc illa ipſa Cabbala fit, quæ olim tradita fit Abrahamo, quäm- 
que Alrahamus poſteris ſuis tradiderit. Sic ex omnibus difficultatibus 
circa hanc rem quas copioſa & inundans Andreadæ eruditio nobis offudit, 
quibuſque nos obruere voluit, tuti tandem eluctati ſumus, & quaſi 
enatavimus incolumes. 

Dnicum hoc eminens exemplum proferre contentus ero, Numerum ſcilicet 
Beſtiæ 666. Hunc in locum fic ſcribit Andreades, pag. 8 1. Auſim afſe- 
rere, inquit, nullum dari in tota Scriptura exemplum, ubi Numerus 
(extra reſpectum Ty picum (e. g. in Jonæ triduo, Matth. 12. 40 ſignifi- 
cante triduum mortis Chriſti) & Chronologicum) ad perſonam aut 
rem ſignificandam adhibeatur. Quam autem temerè hoc dixerit videre 
eſt ex ſupra allatis, ubi viginti plus minus exempla produxi, poſsim- 
que plura fi opus eſſet ſuperaddere. Reliqua quz in hunc locum 
adhibet, inepti cujuſdam ſunt apud veteres Patres, & affectati Nu- 
merorum Symbolicorum abuſùs exempla, Ad quæ hoc tantum re- 
ſpondeo, quanto ineptius illi in Myfico Numerorum uſu verſati ſunt, 
tanto credibilius eſſe, traditionem de Numerorum uſu My/tico & Sym- 
bolico eſſe firmam & ſolidam in genere. Alioqui, cum ipſi eas ad 
res aded inhabili eſſent & inſœlici ingenio, haud tantopere iſti ſtudio, 
indulſiſſent. Quid autem hæc -faciant contra cautum caſtùmque 
Numerorum Myſticorum uſum, qualem noſtrum eſſe contendo, equi- 
dem non video. ou | 
Sect. 3. Ut ſuas ineptias ei admiſcuerint. Hinc conſequi ait 8. A. 
Omue illud a converſatione iſtorum Philoſophorum cum Agyptiis aut Judwzis 
petitum argumentum infirmum eſſe pro veritate hujus Cabbale ſlabilie ada. 
Reſpondeo autem me Audreaden obſcrvare jn tuo. Examine eadem lerc 
1 =: JeMper 
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ſemper errare chorda, & aut data opera aut inſcienter, vim ac ner. 
vos noſtræ Cabbale ejuſque Defenſionis, prætervolare. N eque enim 
in hoc confiſtit vis meæ Interpretationis, quod pag. 71. S. A. tan- 
uam meum convellit; viz. Plato & Pythagoras quedam immo multa 
præcipua a Moſe & Judzis hauſerunt. Iidem hes & hec quoque tra- 
diderunt. Ergo Moſaica ſunt, quibus ſententia Moſis tuto exponi poteſt. 
Equidem abſurda hzc eſt mancaque Ratiocinatio, quam feſtiviter 
ac lepide Theologiz juvenis Profeſſor ex proprio cerebro per deridi- 
culum efformat. Dum vero agnoſcit S. A. Platonwem ac Pythagoram 
multa eaque præclara à Moſe Judæiſſue accepiſſe, (quamvls nugas 
poſtea & quiſquilias admiſcere potuerint,) cumque præclara illa dog- 


mata, quæ Pythagoram Platonemque tenuiſſe conſtat, manifeftum fit, 


mirificà congruitate tum Rerum, tum Numerorum cum Textu Moſaico 
Myſtice expolito, conſentire, inde quidem, nec temerè profeQd, con- 
cludimus, ea ipſa dogmata five Platonica ſive Pythagorica, quæ tanti 
momenti ſunt, quæque tam aptè congruenterque Textui Maſaico ap- 
plicari poſſunt, fuiſſe primitus Meſaica, & a Moſis ſucceſſoribus ad 
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1. Diodorus his miſtake concerning Moſes, and other Law-givers, that 
have profeſſed themſelves to have received their Laws from either God, or 
ſome good Angel. 2. Reaſons why Moſes began his Hiſtory with the Cre- 
ation of the World. 2 Sun and Moon the ſame with the Fgyptians 
Oſiris and Iſis, and how they came to be worſhipped for Gods. 4. The 
Apotheoſis of martal men, ſuch as. Bacchus and Ceres, how it 2 
came into the world, 5. That the Letter of the Scripture ſpeaks ordi na- 
rily in Philoſophical things, according to the ſenſe and imagination of the 
Vulgar. 6. That there is @ Philoſaphucal ſenſe that lies hid in the Letter 
7 the Three firſt Chapters y Geneſis. 7. Ih there is 4 Morel or My- 
ſtical ſenſe, not only in theſe three Chapters, bat in ſeveral other places of 
he Scripture. e (avert 05 Ag. 


or to ftay you with too tedious a Prologue to the 
matter in hand, concerning the Author of this Book 
of Geneſis, to wit, Moſes; I ſhall look upon him 
mainly in reference to that publick induement, in 
which, at the very firſt fight, he will appear ad- 
A mirable, viz. as a Politician or a Law-giver. In 
which his skill was ſo great, that, even in the judgment of Heathen 
Writers, he had the preheminence above all the reſt. Diodarus has 
placed him in the head of his Catalogue of the moſt famous Law- 
_ givers, under the name of Mrs, if * Tuſtin Martyr be not miſtaken ; 
or if he be, at leaſt he bears them company that are reputed the beſt, 
reſerv'd tor the laſt and moſt notable Inftance of thoſe that entituled 
their Laws divine, and made themſelves Spokeſ-men betwixt God 
and the People. This Myeves is ſaid to receive his Laws from Mer- 
 cury;;, as Minos, from Jupiter; Lycurgas, from Apollo; Zathrauſtes, from 
his 4% e Paine, his good Genius; Zymolxis, trom Veſta; and Meſes, 
from Tao; that is, Jehovah. Tag 3 Tois Is aios Mary 79 "Ia e] Foy, 
But he ſpeaks like a mere Hiſtorian in the buſineſs. Tlegoruireau 1s 
the word which he boldly abuſes, to the diminution of all their Au- 
thorities promiſcuouſly. For he ſays, they feigned — received 
Laws from theſe Deities ; and adds the reaſon of it too, but like an 
arrant Stateſman, or an incredulous Philoſopher, tr: Yovnarly Y 9412; 
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Jiadac bias. Whether it be, ſays he, that they judged it an admirable and 
plainly divine Project, that redounded unto the profit of a multitude ; or 
whether they conceived that hereby the People, looking upos The" greatneſs and 
2 ereminence of their Lam. giuers, would be. zore obe dient. to their Las. 
That ſaying in the Schools is not ſo trivial as true, Quicquid recipſtur, 
recipitur ad modum recipient is, Every thing is as it 1s taken, or at leaſt. 
appears to be ſo. The Tincture of our own Nature. ſtains the an. 
pearance of all Objects. So that I wonger not that, Diodorus Siculus, 
a man of a mere political Spirit,, (s it is very plain how near Hiſtory 
and Policy are a-kin) {ſhould count the receiving of Laws from ſome 
Deity, rather a piece of prudential and political forgery, than reality 


J 


But to leave Diodorus to his Ethniciſm, and Tucredulity ; as for us 
that ought to believe Scripture, if we will not gainſay the Authority 


of the Greek Text, we ſhall not only be fully pefvaded of Moſes his 


receiving of Laws from God's own mouth, but have ſome hints to 
believe, that ſomething Analogical to it may come to paſs in other 


Law.-givers. Deut. 32. Ore duese 5 *Tices lm, & c. When the moſt 
High divided the Nations, when he ſeparated the ſons of Adam, he ſet the 
bounds of the Nationr arcording to the Number of the Angels of God; but 
Jacob was the portion of Jehovah, that is, Tao, &c. So that it is not im- 


probable, but that as the great Angel of the Covenant, (he whom 
Philo calls T6 4yyinuv mptoCurarEOY, Ty apy year, ayer, ay, Grope 942, that 
is, the Eldeſt of the Angels, the Archanget,. the Word, the Beginning, the 
Name of God, which is Jehovah) I ſay, that as he gave Laws to his 
charge, ſo the Tutelar Angels of other Nations might be the Inſtructers 


of thoſe that they raiſed up to be Law-givers to their charge: Though 


in Proceſs of Time, the Nations that were at firſt under the Govern- 
ment of good Angels, by their lewdneſs and diſobedience, might 
make themſelves obnoxious to the power and deluſion of thoſe dvr 


dvs alors, as they are called, deceitful and tyrannical Devils. But this 


is but a digreſſion; That which I would briefly have intimated is this, 
That Moſes, the great Lawgiver of the Jews, was a man inſtructed of 
God himſelf to Prudence and true Policy And therefore T make 


account, if we will but with diligence ſearch, we may ſurely find the 
foot - ſteps of unſophiſticate Policy, in all the paſſages of the whole 


Pentateuch. © | 
2. And here in the very entrance it will offer it ſelf unto qur. 
view: Where Moſes ſhews himſelf ſuch, as that noble Spirit of Plato 
deſires all Governours of Commonwealths ſhould be, who has, in his 
Epiſtle to Dion, and his Friends, foretold, that mankind will never 
ceaſe to be miſerable, till ſuch time as either tru: and right Philoſo- 
phers rule in the Commonwealth; or thoſe that do rule, apply them- 
{elves to true and found Philoſophy. And what is Moſes his Bereſhith, 
but a fair invitation thereto; it comprehending at leaſt the whole 
fabrick of Nature, and conſpicuous furniture of the viſible World? 
As if he dare appeal unto the whole Aﬀembly of God's Creation; to 
the Voice of the great Univerſe, it what he propounds to his people, 
| over 
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over whom God hath ſet him, be not righteous and true; and that 
by acting according to his Precepts, they would but approve them- 
ſelves Coſmopolita's, true Citizens of the world, and Loyal Subjects to God 
and Nature. It is Phils interpretation upon the place; which, how 
true it is in Moſes veiled, I will not here diſpute ; that it is moſt true 
in Moſes unveiled, Chriſt our Lord, is true without all diſpute and 
controverſy. . But tp return to Moſes. | 

Another reaſon no leſs conſiderable, why that holy and wiſe Law- 


giver, Moſes, ſhould begin with the Creation of the world, is this: 


The Laws and Ordinances which he gave to the 1/raelites, were given 
by him as On ier, as Statutes received from God. And therefore 
the great argument and incitement to Obedience, ſhould lie in this 
firſt and higheſt Law-giver, God himſelf, the great Jehovah, whoſe 
Wiſdom, Power,' and Goodneſs, could not better be ſet out, than by 


aſcribing the Creation of the whole viſible world unto him. So that 


tor his Power he might be feared, admired for his Wi/dom, and finally, 
jor his Goodneſs be loved, adored, and deify'd: That as he was tru- 
ly in himſelt the moſt High God, fo he ſhould be acknowledged of 
the people to be ſo. 17 6 

For certainly there is nothing that doth fo win away, nay, raviſh, 
or carry captive the minds of poor mankind, as Bounty and Muni- 
ficence; all men loving themſelves moſt affectionately, and moſt of 
all the meaneſt and baſeſt ſpirits, whoſe Souls are ſo far from being 
a little rais'd and releas'd from themſelves, that they do impotently 
and impetuouſly cleave and cling to their dear carkaſes. Hence have 
they, out of the ſtrong reliſh and favour of the pleaſures and con- 


veniencies thereof, made no ſcruple of honouring them for Gods, 


who have by their induſtry, or by good luck, produced any thing 
that might conduce for the improvement of the happineſs and com- 
fort of the Body. _ c wy 

3. From hence it is that the San and Moon have been accounted 
tor the two prime Deities, by Idolatrous Antiquity, viz. from that 
ſenſible good they conferred upon hungry mankind : The one wa- 


tering as it were the Earth, by her humid influence; the other ripen- 


ing the fruit of the ground, by his warm rays and opening daily all 

the hid treaſures of the viſible world, by his glorious approach; 

pleaſing the ſight with the variety of Nature's objects, and chearing 

the whole body by his comfortable heat. To theſe, as to the moſt con- 

ſpicuous Benefactors ro mankind, was the name 9% given, oF Ts 916% 

becauſe they obſerved, that theſe conceived Deities were in per- 
tual motion. 


Theſe two are the Egyptians Oſiris and Iſis, and Five more added 


to them, as very ſenſible Benefactors, but ſubordinate to theſe two, 
and Dependents on them. And in plain ſpeech they are theſe, Fire, 
Spirit, Humidity, Siccity, and Air ; but in their divine Titles, Vulcan, 
Jupiter, Oceanus, Ceres, and Minerva. Theſe are the «© «id ywtav Ev- 

Tes 9403, as * Diodorus ſpeaks. eee GY”; _ 
4. But after theſe, mortal men were canoniz'd for immortal Deities, 
Sid mi ,t Y nou p Toy WEÞ)40IAP, for their prudence and bent faction; 
as you ma; lee at large in Diodorus Siculus. 1 will name but 1 
or 


* Bib/iother. 
Hiſt or. lil. 1. 
par, 8. 
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for inſtance, Bacchus and Ceres; the one, the Inventor of Corn; the 
other, of Mine and Beer. So that all may be reſolved into that bru- 
tiſh Aphoriſm, 59-7, | | FBS” 19 
| | To 39 Tpegoy us TET 20% o Sify, 


That which could pleaſe or pleaſure degenerate mankind in the Bo- 
dy, (they having loſt the Image of God in their Souls, and become 
mere Brutes aſter a manner) that muſt be their God. me: 

Whercfore it was neceſſary. for Moſes; having to deal with ſuch 
Terreſtrial Spirits, Sons of Senſe and Corporeity, to propoſe to them 
Jehovah, as Maker of this Senſible and Corporeal world, that what- 
ever {ſweet they ſuck out of the varieties thereof, they may attribute 
to him, as the firſt Fountain and Author, without whom neither 
they, nor. any thing elſe, had been; that thereby they might be 
ſtirred up to praiſe his Name, and accompliſh his Will, revealed by 
his ſervant Moſes unto them. And this was true and found Prudence, 
aiming at nothing but the Glory of God, and the Good of the poor 
ignorant people. =o 3 

5. And from the ſame Head ſprings the manner of his delivering 
of the Creation; that is, accommodately to the apprehenſion of the 
meaneſt: not ſpeaking of things according to their very Eſſence and 


real Nature, but according to their Appearances to us: not ſtarting of 


high and intricate Queſtions, and concluding them by ſubtile Argu- 
ments, but familiarly and condeſcendingly ſetting out the Creation, 
according to the moſt eaſie and obvious conceits they themſelves had 
of thoſe things they ſaw in the world; omitting even thoſe groſſer 
things that lay hid in the bowels of the Earth, as Metals and Mine- 
rals, and the like, as well as thoſe things that fall not at all under 
Senſe, as thoſe immaterial Subſtances, Angels or Intelligences. Thus 
fitly has the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God accommodated the out- 
ward Cortex of the Scripture to the moſt narrow and {low appre- 
henſion of the Vulgar. . 5 Yu 

Nor doth it therefore follow, that the Narration muſt be true, 
becauſe it is according to the appearance of things to Senſe and obvi- 
ous Fancy; for there is alſo 4 Truth of Appearance, according to which 
Scripture moſt-what ſpeaks in Philoſophical matters. 

And this Poſition is the main Key, as I conceive, and I hope ſhall 
hereafter plainly prove, whereby Moſes his Bereſbiih may, according 
to the Outward and Literal ſenſe, be underſtood without any diffi- 


culty, or claſhing one part againſt another. 


„* NR. Maimic- 


nid. More 
Ne voc . part. 
1. cap. 26. 


Firſt therefore, I ſay, that it is a thing confeſſed by the Learned 
Hebrews, who make it a Rule for the underſtanding of many places 
of Scripture, * Loquitar lex juxta linguam humanam ; Ihat the Law ſpeaks 
according to the language of the ſons of men. 

And ſecondly, (which will come home more to the purpoſe) I ſhall 


| inſtance in ſome places that of neceſſity are to be thus underſtood. 


Gen. 19. 23. The Sun was riſen upon the Earth when Lot entred into 
Zoar; which implies, that it was before zuder the Furth, which 1s 
true only according to Sexfe and vulgar Fancy, 


= 


. 
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a mere Idiot, will conſes. N05 x 
Ercleſiefis 27. v. 12. The diſcourſe of a goaly man it ulways with wil: 


whe: idem, D to the ſiglit of the Vulgar different. For at leaſt 
an the Moon is always enlightened, and even then 


Hitherto may be referred alſo that, 2 Chron. 4. 2. Alſo he made a 


. of the wind: Laieth the beams of His chambers in the waters, to wg 
. N | the 
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the Vpper waters, Which are the Clouds. The Almighty*s lodgings 
therefore, according to the letter, are placed in the Clouds. Eons + 


Thereabout alſo is his field for exerciſe and war, Deut. 33. 26. 


There is none like to the God of Teſharun, who rideth upon the Heavens 
for thy help in his excellency on the s, that is, upon the Upper clouds, as 
Buxtorf interprets it; and indeed what can dope roperly ſignify 
above, but Clouds? for below it ſignifies pulvis tenuiſſimus, ſmall duſt; 


and the Clouds are, as it were, the duſt of heaven. Vatablus alſo in- 
terprets that place of God's riding on the Clouds. And this agrees 
well with that of Naham, chap. 1. v. 3. The Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind, and the clouds are the duſt 4 his feet. Here he is running as 
ſwift as a whirlwind, and raiſeth a duſt of clouds about him. 


Jou ſhall find him riding again, Pſalm 68. 4. and that in triumph; 


but yet but on the Clouds; (ſuitably to that in Deut.) Sing unto God, 
ſing Praiſes unto his Name; extol Him that rideth upon the Heavens by his 


name TJ A H, and rejoice before Him. That rideth upon the Heavens; 


the Hebrew is Mn 23177, which I would be bold, with Aben Exra's 


leave, to tranſlate, that rideth upon the Clouds: for clouds cauſe dark. 


neſs, and the root from whence ma comes is My, which ſignifies 
obtenebrari, obſcurari. But for the ground of this Rabby's interpretation, 
to wit, Upon the heavens, is taken out of the 334 verſe of the 68th P/alm, 
To him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens of old. But if we 
read on there, we ſhall find, that thoſe Heave.vs of heavens, in all 
probability, reach no higher than the Clouds: For let's read the whole 


verſe together, To him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens that were 


of old; Lo, he doth ſend out his voice, and that a mighty voice : what's 
that but Thander? and whence is Thunder, but out of the Clouds? 
and where then doth God ride, but on the Clouds? The following 
verſe makes all plain: Aſcribe ye ſtrength unto God; His excellency is 
over Iſrael, and his ſtrength is in the clouds : which doth notably con- 
firm, that the Extent of the Heavens, according to the letter of Moſes 
and David too, are but about the height of the clouds. For here 
the Heaven of heavens is the feat of Thunder; and God's ſtrength 


and power is faid to be in the Clouds. Nor doth this expreſſion of 


this height, to wit, the Heaven ef heavens of old, imply any diſtance 
higher. For Gth all the Firmament, from the lower to the upper 
waters, is called Heaven; it is not a whit unreaſonable that the high- 
eſt part of this Heaven or Firmament be called, the Heaven of Hea- 
vens. And this is my firſt Argument that the Heaven, or Firma- 
ment's Extent, is but from the Sea to the Clouds, according to the 
outward phraſe of Scripture ;.namely, becauſe God is ſeated no higher. 
My ſecond Argument is taken from the adjoining the Heavens with 


the Clouds exegetically, one with another, for the ſetting out of that 


which is exceeding high, as high as we can expreſs. And this the 
P/almiſt doth often. Pſalm 36. 5. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the Heavens, 
and thy faithfulneſs reacheth unto the Clouds. And Pſalm 57. 10. For 
thy Mercy is great wnto the Heavens, and thy truth unto the Clouds, And 
Pſalm 108. 4. For thy mercy is great above the Heavens, and thy truth 
reacheth above the Clouds, Where Heaven and Clouds ſet off one and 


the -: 
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the ye height, that which is exceeding high, the mercy and truth 
of God. we 4 2 

y laſt Argument is from the Pſalmi/? placing the Sun pnw2 
in the clouds, or in the cloudy heaven, For the word muſt fo ſignify, 
as I did above prove, both from Teſtimony, and might alſo from the 
Etymon of the word. For p] ſignifies comminuere, contundere, to 
beat to duſt; and what are Clouds but the duſt of heaven, as I may 
fo ſpeak? Pſalm 89. v. 36,37. His ſeed (hall endure for ever, and his 
throne us the Sun before me: It ſhall be eftabliſh'd for ever af the Moon, 
and as the faithful witneſs brug in heaven: that is, in the sky, the place 
where the Clouds are. The drawing down therefore of the Sun, that 
faithful witneſs in heaven, ſo low as the Cloads, implies, that the 
Letter of the Scripture takes no notice of any . conſiderable part of 
the Firmament above the Clouds, it terminating its expreſſions al- 
ways at that Extent. And this ſutes very well wirh Moſes his calling 
the Sun and the Moon the great Lights, and making nothing, as it 
were, of the Stars; as is manifeſt out of the 16th verſe of the firſt of 
Geneſis : And God made two great Lights, the greater light to rule the day; 
and the leſs to rule the night; He made the Stars alſo. But they come 
as caſt into the bargain, as not ſo conſiderable, whenas indeed a Star 
of the firſt magnitude is (according to the calculation of Aſtrono- 


mers) twenty thouſand times bigger than the Earth, and the Earth 


five and fourty times bigger than the Moon, Which notwithſtand- 
ing, according to the Letter of Moſes, is one of the two great Lights, 
the ſole Empreſs of the night. | og ITE 
But here the Letter of Moſes is very inconſiſtent with it ſelf: For 
ſith that the Extent of heaven is not acknowledged any higher than 
the Clouds, or thereabout, wherein, as I ſhewed you, the Sun is, and 


conſequently the Moon, and it will not be more harſh to make the 


Stars ſtoop ſo low too (nay, they mult indeed of neceſſity all of them 
be ſo low, they having no where elſe to be higher, according to the 
uſual phraſe of Scripture,) the appearances of them all to our ſight, 
will ſufficiently ſet out their proportions one to another; and the 
| San and the Moon (according to this Hypotheſis) will prove the two 
great Lights, and the Stars but ſcatter'd sky-pebbles. Wherefore from 
all this harmony and correſpondency of things, I think I may ſafely 
conclude, That the Extent of the Firmament, according to Moſes, is but 
the diſtance from the Sea to the Clouds, or thereabouts, as well as it is to 
our ſight, which cannot diſcern any interval of altitudes betwixt rhe 
Clouds and the Moon; the Moon and the Sun; and laſtly, betwixt the 
San and the fixed Stars. | 1 
I might adjoin to theſe Proofs, the Suffrages of many Fathers and 
Modern Divines, as Chryſoſtom, Ambroſe, Auguſtine, Bernard, Aquinas, 
and the reſt. But it is already manifeſt enough, That the Scripture 
ſpeaks not according to the exact curioſity of Truth, deſcribing things ua iS 
according to the very Nature and Eſſence of them; but ur iugaon, according 
to their appearance in Senſe, and the vulgar qpinian. | 
6. The Second Rule that I would ſet down is this, That there is a 
various Intertexture of Theoſophical or Philoſophical Truths, many Phy- 
ſical and Metaphyſical Theorems 1 to us ever and anon, 9 
thoſe 
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the Upper waters, which are the Clouds. The Almighty's lodgings 


therefore, according to the letter, are placed in the Clouds. R 
'Thereabout alſo is his field for exerciſe and war, Deut. 33. 26. 


There is none like to the God of Jeſburun, who rideth upon the Heavens 


for thy help in his excellency on the 49, that is, upon the Upper clouds, as 
Buxtorf interprets it; and indeed what can-Þpnw properly ſignify 
above, but Clouds? for below it ſignifies pulvis tenuiſſimus, ſmall duſt; 
and the Clouds are, as it were, the duſt of heaven. Vatablus alſo in- 
terprets that place of God's riding on the Clouds. And this agrees 
well with that of Nahum, chap. 1. v. 3. The Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind, and the clouds are the duſt o his feet. Here he is running as 
ſwift as a whirlwind, and raiſeth a duſt of clouds about him. 


Lou ſhall find him riding again, Pſalm 68. 4. and that in triumph; 


but yet but oz the Clouds; (ſuitably to that in Deut.) Sing unto God, 
ſing Praiſes unto his Name; extol Him that rideth upon the Heavens by his 
name JA H, and rejoice before Him. That rideth upon the Heavens; 
the Hebrew is rnanya 23177, which I would be bold, with Aber Ezra's 


leave, to tranſlate, that rideth upon the Clouds : for clouds cauſe dark. 


neſs, and the root from whence Ma comes is My, which ſignifies 
obtenebrari, obſcurari. But tor the ground of this Rabby*s interpretation, 
to wit, Upon the heavens, is taken out of the 33d verſe of the 68th P/alm, 
To him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens of old, But if we 
read on there, we ſhall find, that thoſe Heavens of heavens, in all 
probability, reach no higher than the Clouds: For let's read the whole 
verſe together, 'To him that rideth upon the Heavens of heavens that were 
of old; Lo, he doth ſend out his voice, and that a mighty voice: what's 
that but under? and whence is Thunder, but out of the Clouds? 
and where then doth God ride, but on the Clouds? The following 
verſe makes all plain: Aſcribe ye ſtrength unto God; His excellency is 
over Iſrael, and his ſtrength is in the clouds: which doth notably con- 
firm, that the Extent of the Heavens, according to the letter of Moſes 
and David too, are but about the height of the clouds. For here 
the Heaven of heavens is the feat of Thunder; and God's ſtrength 
and power is ſaid to be in the Clouds. Nor doth this expreſſion of 
this height, to wit, the Heaven of heavens of old, imply any diſtance 


higher. For Gth all the Firmament, from the lower to the upper 


waters, is called Heavez ; it is not a whit unreaſonable that the high- 
eſt part of this Heaven or Firmament be called, the Heaven of Hea- 


vens. And this is my firſt Argument that the Heaven, or Firma- 


ment's Extent, is but from the Sea to the Clouds, according to the 
outward phraſe of Scripture ; namely, becauſe God is ſeated no higher. 
My ſecond Argument is taken from the adjoining the Heavens with 


the Clouds exegetically, one with another, for the ſetting out of that 


which is exceeding high, as high as we can expreſs. And this the 
P/almiſt doth often. Pſalm 36. 5. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the Heavens, 
and thy faithfulneſs reacheth unto the Clouds, And Pſalm 57. 10. For 
thy Mercy is great unto the Heavens, and thy truth unto the Clouds, And 
Pſalm 108. 4. For thy mercy is great above the Heavens, and thy truth 


reachetli above the Clouds, Where Heaven and Clouds fet off one and 


the 
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the * mh height, that which is exceeding high, the mercy and truth 
of God. | 

y laſt Argument is from the Pſalmi/?*s placing the Sun pnw2 
in the clouds, Or in the cloudy heaven. For the word muſt ſo ſignify, 
as I did above prove, both from Teſtimony, and might alſo from the 
Etymon of the word. For pu ſignifies comminuere, contundere, to 
heat to duſt: and what are Clouds but the duſt of heaven, as I may 
ſo ſpeak? Pſalm 89. v. 36,37. His ſeed (hall endure for ever, and his 
throne us the Sun before me: It ſhall be eſtabliſh*d for ever as the Moon, 
and as the faithful witneſs dg in heaven: that is, in the sky, the place 
where the Clouds are. The drawing down therefore of the Sun, that 
faithful witneſs in heaven, fo low as the Cloxds, implies, that the 
Letter of the Scripture takes no notice of any conſiderable part of 
the Firmament above the Clouds, it terminating its expreſſions al- 
ways at that Extent. And this ſutes very well wirh Moſes his calling 
the Sun and the Moon the great Lights, and making nothing, as it 
were, of the Stars; as is manifeſt out of the 16th verſe of the firſt of 
Geneſis: And God made two great Lights, the greater light to rule the day, 
and the leſs to rule the night; He made the Stars alſo. But they come 
as caſt into the bargain, as not fo conſiderable, whenas indeed a Star 
of the firſt magnitude is (according to the calculation of Aſtrono- 


mers) twenty thouſand times bigger than the Earth, and the Earth 


five and fourty times bigger than the Moon. Which notwithſtand- 
ing, according to the Letter of Moſes, is one of the two great Lights, 
the ſole Empreſs of the night. 5 


But here the Letter of Moſes is very inconſiſtent with it ſelf: For 


ſith that the Extent of heaven is not acknowledged any higher than 


the Clouds, or thereabout, wherein, as I ſhewed you, the Sun is, and 
Den the Moon, and it will not be more harſh to make the 
Stars ſtoop ſo low too (nay, they mult indeed of neceſſity all of them 
be ſo low, they having no where elſe to be higher, according to the 
uſual phraſe of Scripture,) the appearances of them all to our ſight, 
will ſufficiently ſet out their proportions one to another ; and the 
Sun and the Moon (according to this Hypotheſis) will prove the to 


great Lights, and the Stars but ſcatter'd sky-pebbles. Wherefore from 
all this harmony and correſpondency of things, I think I may fafely 


conclude, That the Extent of the Firmament, according to Moles, is but 
the diſtance from the Sea to the Clouds, or thereabouts, as well as it is to 
our ſight, which cannot diſcern any interval of altitudes betwixt rhe 
Clouds and the Moon; the Moon and the Sun; and laſtly, betwixt the 
Sun and the fixed Stars. 


I might adjoin to theſe Proofs, the Suffrages of many Fathers and | 


Modern Divines, as Chryſoſtom, Ambreſe, Auguſtine, Bernard, Aquinas, 
and the reſt. But it is already manifeſt enough, That the Scripture 
ſpeaks not according to the exact curioſity of Truth, deſcribing things ub d, 


according to the very Nature and Eſſence of them; but wr tugamm, according 


to their appearance in Senſe, and the vulgar opinion. | 
6. The Second Rule that I would fet down is this, That there is a 
various Intertexture of Theoſophical or Philoſophical Truths, many Phy- 
ſical and Metaphyſical Theorems 12 to us ever and anon, N 
| | | 1 1016 
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thoſe words that, at firſt ſight, ſeem to bear but an ordinary 'groſs 
ſenſe; I mean, eſpecially in theſe three firſt Chapters of Geneſis. d 
a man will be the better aſſured of the truth of this Poſition, Ke 
do but conſider, That the Literal Text of Moſes, that ſets out the Cre- 
ation of the world, and offers reaſons of ſundry notable Phenomena of 
Nature, bears altogether a moſt palpable compliance with the mere 


rude and ignorant conceits of the Vulgar. Wherefore the Argument 


of theſe Three Chapters being ſo Philoſophical as it is, it ſeems un- 
worthy of that knowing Spirit of Moſes, or of Religion it fel8, that 
he ſhould not contrive, under the external contexture of this Narra- 
tion, ſome very ſingular and choice Theorems of Natural Philoſophy 
and Metaphyſicks, which his pious and learned ſucceſſors ſhould be 
able, by ſome ſecret Traditionary Doctrine, or Cabbala, to apply to 
his outward Text. NY 
For what an excellent proviſion is this for ſuch of the people, 
whoſe pregnancy of parts and wit might make them unſatisfied, as 
well in the Moral Allegory, (into which they are firſt to be initiated) 
as in the outward Letter it ſelf; and allo their due obedience, hamility, 
and integrity of life, make them fit to receive ſome more ſecret Phi- 
loſophick Cabbala, from the mouth of the knowing Prieſt ? The ſtrange 
unexpected richneſs of the Senſe whereof, and highneſs of Notion 
ſuddenly ſhining forth, by removing alide of the veil, might ſtrike 
the Soul of the honeſt Jew with unexpreſſible pleaſure and amaze- 
. ment, and fill his heart with joy and thankfulneſs to God, for the 
good tidings therein contain*d, and conciliate greater reverence than 
ever to Moſes and to Religion. Ao Lad fn; 

Wherefore ſuch a Philoſophick Cabbala as this, being ſo convenient 
and deſirable, and men in all Ages having profeſſed their expectation 
of ſolid and ſevere Philoſophy in this Story of the Creation, by their 
ſeveral attempts thereupon, at ſeems to me abundantly probable thar 
Moſes, and his ſucceſſors, were furniſh'd with ſome ſuch like Cabbala 
which I am {till the more eaſily induced to believe, from that cre- 
dible fame, that Pythagoras and Plato had their Philoſophy from Me/:: 
his Text; Which it would not fo eaſily have ſuggeſted unto them, 
had they had no aſſiſtance from either Jewiſh or Agypti,.N Prophet, or 

Prieſt, to expound it. , Ts Vie 
7. The third and laſt Rule that. I would lay down, is this, That 
Natural Things, Perſons, Motions, and Actions, declared or ſpoken 
of in Scripture, admit of alſo many times a Myſtical, Moral, or Al- 
legorical ſenſe. This is worth the proving, it concerning our Souls 
more nearly than the other. I know this Spiritual ſenſe is as great 
a fear to ſome faint and unbelieving hearts, as a Spectre, or A tight- 
/þirit, But it is a thing acknowledged by the moſt wiſe, moſt pious, 
and moſt rational of the Jewiſh Doctors. I will inſtance in one, who 
in his Pre- is ad tuſtar omnium, * Moſes Agyptias, who compares the divine Oracles 
ace ro his to Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver. For that the outward Nitor 
More Neve. js very comely as Silver curiouſly cut through, and wroughe ; but the 
inward Spiritual or Myſtical ſenſe is the Gold more precious and 
more beautiful, that gliſters through thoſe Cuttings and Artificia! 
Carvings in the Letter. 
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ee 2vOur to prove this point by ſundry paſſages in Scrip- 
Are, ij 41/4 25. SY WPN2) NY mw To. The eaſfie and ge- 
beuſe of theſe words is, The ſecret of the Lord is for them that fear 
% „ Covenant ts to make them know it, viz. his Secret; which 
implies, that the Myltery of God lies not bare to falſe and adulte- 
. s ches, but is hid and wrapped up in decent coverings, from the 
fight ol Vulgar and Carnal men: That his Secrets are, as Ariſtotle an- 


Iwered to Alexander concerning his #95 wurer0, or Acroamatical A. Gell. Neg. 
V gs, that they Were MdÞopire N win e, publiſſhꝰd and not pub- Artic. lib. 20. 


liſbea. And our Saviour himſelf, though all Goodneſs, was not fo . 5: 


pio11gal of his Pearls as to caſt them before Swine; to them that 
were without he ſpake Parables: And upon the fame Principles cer- 
taivly it is not a whit unreaſonable to conceive Moſes to write Types 
and Alzgories. And we have ſufficient ground to think fo from that 
of the Apoſtle 1 Cor. ch. 10. where when he hath in ſhort reckoned 
up ſome of the main paſſages that befel the 1ſaelites in their Journey 
from Eg ypt to Canaan (which yet no man that hath any faith, or the 
fear of God before his eyes, will deny to be a real Hiſtory) he cloſes 
with this expreſſion, * Al theſe Things being Types that befel them, but 


were written for our inſtruction, on whom the ends of the world are come. 


So Galat. ch. 4. The Hiſtory of Abraham's having two Sons, Iſhmael and See MH 
Tſaac, the one of the bond-woman, the other of the free, viz. Aar H Godlineſs, 
and Sara, the ſame Apoſtle there ſpeaks out, zhat they are an Allegory, > 


8 ba 
I might add many other paſſages to this purpoſe, but I will only 
raiſe one Conſideration concerning many Hiſtories of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and then conclude. If fo be the Spirit of God meant not ſome- 
thing more by them than the mere Hiſtory, I mean, ſome uſeful and 
ſpiritual Truth involved in them, they will be ſo far from ſtirring us 
up to Piety, that they may prove ill Precedents for falſeneſs and in- 
jurious dealings. 
For what an eaſy thing is it for a man to fancy himſelf an Maelite, 
and then to circumvent his honeſt neighbours under the notion of A- 


gyptians? But we will not confine our ſelves to this one ſolitary In- 


ſtance, What is Jacob but a Supplanter, a Deceiver, and that of his 
own Brother? For taking Advantage of his preſent neceſſity, he 


forced him to ſell his birth-right for a meſs of pottage. What a no- 
torious piece of fraud is that of Rebecca, that, while induſtrious Eſa 
is ranging the Woods and Mountains to fulfil his father's command, 
and pleaſe his aged appetite, ſhe ſhould ſubſtitute Jacob with his both 
counterfeit Hands and Veniſon, to carry away the bleſſing intended 


by the good old man tor his officious elder ſon Eſau? Jacob's rods of 


Poplar, an ill example to ſervants to defraud their maſters; and Ra- 
chePs ſtealing Labau's Teraphim, and concealing them with a falſhood, 


how warrantable an act it was, let her own husband give ſentence; Gn. 3 1. ;: 


With whowſoever thou findeſt thy Gods, let him not live. 


I might be infinite in this point; I will only add one example of 


Woman's perfidious cruelty, as it will ſeem at firſt ſight, and fo con- 
clude. Siſera, Captain of Jabin's hoſt, being worſted by Iſrael, fled on 
his feet to the Tent of Jael, the wife of Heber the Menite, who was in 

; - S112 league 
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thoſe words that, at firſt ſight, ſeem to bear but an ordinary groſs 
ſenſe; I mean, eſpecially in theſe three firſt Chapters of Geneſis. And 
a man will be the betteg,afſured of the truth of this Polition, if he 
do but conſider, That the Literal Text of Moſes, that ſets out the Cye- 
ation of the world, and offers reaſons of ſundry notable Phenomena of 
Nature, bears altogether a moſt palpable compliance with the mere 
rude and ignorant conceits of the Vulgar. Wheretore the Argument 
of theſe Three Chapters being ſo Philoſophical as it is, it ſeems un- 
worthy of that knowing Spirit of Moſes, or of Religion it ſelf, that 
he ſhould not contrive, under the external contexture of this Narra- 
tion, ſome very ſingular and choice Theorems of Natural Philoſophy 
and Metaphyſicks, . which his pious and learned ſucceſſors ſhould be 
able, by ſome ſecret Traditionary Doctrine, or Cabbala, to apply to 


— 


his outward Text. nns of th 
For what an excellent proviſion is this for ſuch of the people, 
whoſe pregnancy of parts and wit might make them unſatisfied, as 
well in the Moral Allegory, (into which they are firſt to be initiated) 
as in the outward Letter it ſelf; and alſo their due obedience, humility, 
and integrity of life, make them fit to receive ſame more ſecret Phi- 
loſophick Cabbala, from the mouth of the knowing Prieſt ? The ſtrange 
unexpected richneſs of the Senſe whereof, and highneſs of Notion 
ſuddenly ſhining forth, by removing aſide of the veil, might {trike 
the Soul of the honeſt Jew with unexpreſſible pleaſure and amaze- 
. ment, and fill his heart with joy and thankfulneſs to God, for the 
good tidings therein contain'd, and conciliate greater reverence than 
ever to:Mojesrand to NA nn. „ 
Wherefore ſuch æ Philoſophick Cabbala as this, being ſo convenient 
and deſirable, and men in all Ages having profeſſed their expectation 
of ſolid and ſevere Philoſophy in this Story of the Creation, by their 
ſeveral attempts thereupon, it ſeems to me abundantly probable that 
Moſes, and his ſucceſſors, were furniſh'd with ſome ſuch like Cabbala - 
which I am ſtill the more eaſily induced to believe, from that cre- 
dible fame, that Pythagoras and Plato had their Philaſophy from: Moſes 
his Text; which it would not fo eaſily have ſuggeſted unto them, 
had they had no aſſiſtance from either Jewiſh or Agra Prophet, or 

Prieſt, to expound it. 0 „ 197710 us voor! FT 
7. The third and laſt Rule that. I would lay down, is this, That 
Natural Things, Perſons, Motions, and Actions, declared or ſpoken 
of in Scripture, admit of allo many times 4 Myſtical, Moral, or Al- 
legorical ſenſe. This is worth the proving, it concerning our Souls 
more nearly than the other. I know this Spiritual ſenſe is as great 
a fear to ſome faint and unbelieving hearts, as a Sperfre, or Neght- 
ſþirit. + But it is a thing acknowledged by the moſt wiſe, moſt pious, 
and moſt rational of the Fein. Doctors. I will inſtance in one, who 
in his Pre- is ad inſtar omnium, * Moſes Ægyptius, who compares the divine Oracles 
tace to his to Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver. For that the outward Nitor 
More Nevech. js very comely as Silver curiouſly cnt through, and wrought ; but the 
inward Spiritual or Myſtical ſenſe is the Gold more precious. and 
more beautiful, that gliſters through thoſe Cuttings and Artificial 
Carvings in the Letter. ROOT” 9 Dag N 
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Will eadezvour $0 prove this point by ſundry paſſages in Scrip- 


mare, Pſalm 25. DYTVT? N21 VRVY MM.TD. The eaſie and ge- 
ain ſenſe of theſe words is, The ſecret of the Lord is for them that fear 


en, and his Covenant is to make them know it, viz. his Secret; which 
implics, That the Myſtery of God lies not bare to falſe and adulte- 
rous eyes, but is hid and wrapped up in decent coverings, from the 
fight of Vulgar and Carnal men : That his Secrets are, as Ariſtotle ans 


ſwered to Alexander concerning his 0e erirer&, or Acroamatical A. Oell. Nock. 
V ritimas, that they were MndiDopire Y H mndtSopira, publiſh” d and not pub. Actic.lib, 20. 


liſhed. And our Saviour himſelf, though all Goodneſs, was not fo © 5. 


prodigal of his Pearls as to caſt them before Swine; to them that 
were without he ſpake Parables: And upon the fame Principles cer- 
tainly it is not a whit unreaſonable to conceive M——_ to write Types 


and Allagories. And we have ſufficient ground to think fo from that 


of the Apoſtle 1 Cor. ch. 10. where when he hath in ſhort reckoned 
up ſome of the main paſſages that betel the Mraelites in their Journey 
from g ypt to Canaan (which yet no man that hath any faith, or the 
fear of God before his eyes, will deny to be a real Hiltory) he cloſes 
with this expreſſion, * All theſe Things being Types that befel them, but 


were written for our inſtruction, on whom the ends of the world are come. 


So Galat. ch. 4. The Hiftory of Abraham's having two Sons, Iſhmael and See Myſtery 
Iſaac, the one of the bond-woman, the other of the free, viz. Agar A Godlineſs, 


and Sara, the ſame Apoltle there ſpeaks out, that they are an Allegory, .. 


VET, 24. | ; 


I might add many other paſſages to this urpoſe, but I will only 


raiſe one Conſideration concerning many Hiſtories of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and then conclude. If ſo be the Spirit of God meant not ſome- 
thing more by them than the mere Hiſtory, T mean, ſome uſeful ant 
ſpiritual Truth involved in them, they will be ſo far from ſtirring us 
up to Piety, that they may prove ill Precedents for falſeneſs and in- 
jurious dealings.” | 1 1 : 

For what an eaſy thing is it for a man to fancy himſelf an Hraelite, 
and then to circumvent his honeſt neighbours under the notion of .- 


gyptians? But we will not confine our ſelves to this one ſolitary Iu- 


ſtance, What is Jacob but a Supplanter, a Deceiver, and that of his 


own Brother? For taking Advantage of his preſent neceſſity, he 
forced him to {ell his birth-right for a meſs of pottage. What a no- 


' torious piece of fraud is that of Rebecca, that, while induſtrious Eſa 
is ranging the Woods and Mountains to fulfil his father's command, 
and pleaſe his aged appetite, ſhe ſhould ſubſtitute Jacob with his both 
counterfeit Hands and Veniſon, to carry away the, bleſſing intended 


by the good old man for his officious elder ſon Eſau? Jacob's rods of 
Poplar, an ill example to ſervants to defraud their maſters; and Ra- 
ches ſtealing Laban's Teraphim, and concealing them with a falſhood, | 


00k 9. 
hap. 7. 


how warrantable an act it was, let her own husband give ſentence; Ge». 31. 32 


With whowſoever thou findeſt thy Gods, let him not live. 
I might be infinite in this point; I will only add one example of 
Woman's perfidious cruelty, as it will ſeem at firſt ſighr, and fo con- 


clude. Siſera, Captain of Jabin's hoſt, being worſted by Iſrael, fled on 
his feet to the Tent of Jael, the wife of Heber the Renite, who was in 


ifs league 
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league and confederacy with Jabin. This Jael was in ſhew ſo cour— 
teous as to meer Siſera, and invite him into her Tent, ſaying, Turn 
in, my Lord, turn in to me, fear not. And when he had turned in unto hey 
into the Tent, ſhe covered him with a mantle. And he ſaid unto her, Give 
me, I pray thee, a little water to drink: And ſhe opened a bottle of Milk, 
and gave him drink, and covered him. In ſhort, he truſted her with his 
life, and gave himſelf ro her protection, and ſhe ſuddenly, fo ſoon as 
he fell aſleep, drove a nail with an hammer into his temples, and be- 
tray'd his Corps to the will of his Enemies.* An AQ certainly that the 
Spirit of God would not have approved, much leſs applauded ſo 
much, but in reference to the Myſtery that lies under it. 

My three Rules for the interpreting of Scripture I have, 1 hope, 
by this time, ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, by way of a more general pre- 
paration to the Defence of my threefold Cabbala. I ſhall now apply 
my ſelf to a more particular clearing and confirming the ſeveral pa{- 
ſages therein. SE 


——— 
— 
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8 In Introduct. Sect. 1. 


Jg nomine Mruns, niſi quod forte ea in re erraverit Juſtinus Martyr, 

Fc. Juſt. Mart. Protrepitc. ad Græcos. Mauer df. Th luxy wiyay, 
x 7 þ19 iar Quod apud Diodorum fic eſt: Mrevny AD 75 4:6 
1hyay Y £16 xevirelor, Diodor. Sicul. Bibliothec. Hiſtor. lib. 1. pag. 59. 

Sect. 7. Hee autem omnia Typice. eveniebant eis, Oc. Sic vertit Bea, 
ex M. S. credo, cujus meminit Hugo Grot ius, ubi pro Tz habetur 
rund. Quem locum fic exponit doctiſſimus Grotius, Erant que ipſis 
evenere, prefigurationes, rudia lineamenta. Nam in omnibus actionibus priſci 
ſeculi Deas ſemper ob oculos habebat tempora Meſſiz, in quibas non Vati- 
cinia tantum ſed & Figure omnes implerentur. Et interpretes profe&t5 


plerique omnes hac in re cum Grotio conſentiunt. Per rss verd hic 


{i nuda tantum exempla intelligis, frigida erit ac jejuna interpreta- 


tio, & quæ mentem Pauli nequaquam plenè aſſequitur, qui Petram 


v. 4. non ecemplum Chriſti ſed Typum proculdubio facit, Myuſticum ſen- 


ſum ſubeſſe innuens. Quapropter Petram Spiritualem vocat, id eſt, 


Myſticam. Ut Civitas illa in Apocalypſi, cap. 11. iH, Spiritualiter 
dicitur, Sodoma & Ag yptus. Nempe Sodoma & Ag yptus ſenſu Myſbica 
Civitatem illam denotant, ut Petra Chriſtum. 9 


THE 
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Literal Cabbala. 
8 t n 1 


1. The genuine ſenſe of In the Beginning. The difference of 8719, dy. 
nap neglected by the Seventy, who tranflate N only exvinow, 2, The 
ground of their miſtake diſcovered, who conceive Moſes to intimate, that 
the Matter « uncreated. That ©7198 M11 is no more than ventus mag- 
nus. 4, 5. That the firſt Darkneſs was not properly Night. 6. Why 

the Seventy tranſlate yp) Firmamentum, and that it is in alluſion to 4 
firmly pitch'd Tent. 11. That the ſenſible Effetts of the Sun invited 
the Heathen to Idolatry, and that their Oracles taught them to call him by 
the name of Jao. 14. That the Prophet Jeremy divides the day from 
the Sun, ſpeaking according to the vulgar capacity. ' 15. The Reaſon why 
the Stars appear on this ſide the upper ceruleous Sea, 27. The Opinion 
of the Anthropomorphites, and it what great conſequence it is 2 the 
Vulgar to imagine God in the ſhape of a man. Ariſtophanes his ſtory 
in Plato of Men and Womens growing together at firſt, as if they made 
both but one Animal. R e 

HE firſt Rule that T laid down in my Introduction to the Introduct. 

Defence of my Threefold Cabbala, I need not here again re- * 

4 peat, but deſire, the Reader only to carry it in mind, 

and will warrant the caſie and familiar ſenſe that J ſhall 

= ſettle upon Moſes his Text, in the Literal meaning there- 
of. Unto which, if I add alſo reaſons from the pious prudence of 
this holy Law-giver, ſhowing how every paſſage makes for greater 

_ Faith in God, and more affectionate Obedience to his Law, there will 
be nothing wanting, I think, (though, I ſhall ſometimes caſt in ſome 

notable advantages from Critical Learning) that may gain belief to 


the truth of the Interpretation. Sys 1 
VPierſ. 1. In this firſt verſe I put no other ſenſe of In the Beginning, 

than that it denotes to us the order of the Hiſtory. Which 1s alſo 1 
the opinion of Maimonides, who deriving MMWR? from WR) ſignifying More Nevech. 
the-Head, rightly obſerves the Analogy ; that as the Head is the fore- part. 2. c. 30. 
part of a living creature, ſo FOO 22 that which is placed firſt 
; . 5 3 in 
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in any thing elſe: and that thus the Creation of the world is the 
Head or Forepart of the Hiſtory that Moſes intends to ſet down. 
Wherefore Moſes having in his mind (as is plain from the Title of 
this Book, Geneſis, as well as the matter therein contained) to write 
an Hiſtory and Genealogy from the Beginning of the world to his 
own time, it is very eaſy and obvious to conceive, that, in reference 
to what he ſhould after add, he ſaid, In the Beginning; as if the whole 
frame of his thoughts lay thus. Firſt of all, God made the Heavens 
and the Earth with all that they contain, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
the Day and Night, the Plants, and living Creatures that were in 
the Air, Water, and on the Earth; and aſter all theſe he made Adam, 
and Adam begot Cain and Abel, and ſo on in the full continuance of 
the Hiſtory and Genealogies. E 
And this ſenſe I conceive more eaſy and natural than that of 4uſtiz, 
Ambroſe, and Baſil, who will have, In the Beginning, to ſignify, In the 
Beginning of Time, or, In the Beginning of the World, And og I thought 
it not amiſs to name alſo theſe, that the Reader may take his choice. 
Manaſſ. Ben, God made Heaven and Earth. Maimonides and Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael 
ee de le- obſerve theſe three words uſed in Scripture, when Creation of the world 
ione, Pro- , ; # | | 1 D 
blem. 3. is attributed to God, viz. x12. ND, Ip; and that ana ſignifies the 
fee. 5. production of things out of nothing, which is the Schools Notion of Cre- 
ation; May is the making up a thing perfect and compleat, according to its 
own kind and properties; dd intimates the dominion and right poſſeſſion 
that God has of all things thus created or made. But though X72 accord- 
ing to the mind of the Learned Jews, ſignifies N properly ſo 
called; yet the Seventy obſerve no fuch Criticiſm, but tranſlate it 
zelne, which is no more than made. And vulgar men are not at 
| leiſure to diſtinguiſh fo ſubtilly. Wherefore this latter ſenſe I, receive 
as the vulgar Literal ſenſe, the other as Philoſophical, And where I 
uſe the word Creation in this Literal Cabbala, | prgerfiand but that 
common and general Notion of Making a thing, be it with what cir- 
cumſtances it will, LE 7 | 
Neither do I tranſlate rd in the plural number, he Trinity; 
becauſe, as Vatablus obſerves out of the Hebrew Doctors, that when 
the inferiour ſpeaks of his ſuperiour, he ſpeaks of him in the. Plural 
Number. So Eſay 19. 4. Tradam AFgyptum in manum domi norumi duri; 
and Exod. 22. 10. Et accipiet domini ejus, for dominus. The Text 
therefore neceſſarily requiring no ſuch ſenſe, and the myſtery being 
ſo abſtruſe, it is rightly left out in this Literal Cabbals, 
Verſ. 2. In the firſt verſe there was a ſummary Propoſal of the 
whole Creation in thoſe two main parts of it, Heaven and Earth. Now 
tie begins the particular proſecution of each day's work. But it is 
not needful for him here again to inculcate the making of the Earth: 
For it is the laſt word he ſpake in his general Propoſal, and there- 
fore it had been harſh or needleſs to have repeated it preſently again. 
And that's the reaſon why before the making of the Earth there is 
not prefixed, And the Lord ſaid, Let there be an Earth. Which I con- 
ecive has impoſed upon the ignorance and inconſiderateneſs of ſome, 
ſo as to make them believe, that this confuſed muddy heap, which is 
called the Earth, was an Eternal Fir Matier, independent of G0, 
Gs 1 | 45 
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and never created by him: Which, if a man appeal to his own 
Faculties, is impoſſible, as*T ſhall again intimate, when I come to 
the Philoſophick Cabbala. | TS 
The ſenſe therefore is, That the Earth was made firſt, which was 
covered with Water, and on the Water was the Mind, and in all this 
a thick Darkneſs. And God was in this dark, windy, and wet 
Night. $So that this Globe of Earth, and Water, and Wind, was but 
one dark Tempeſt and Sea-ſtorm, a Night of Confuſion and tumul- 
tuous Agitation. For ©7178 NN is not in the Letter any thing more 
than Ventus ingens, A great and mighty wind; as the Cedars of God, and 
Mountains of God, are tall Cedars, great Mountains, and ſo in Analogy, 
the Wind of God, a great Mind. 1 nr 
Verſ. 55 But in the midſt of this tempeſtuous darkneſs, God intend- 
ing to fall to his work, doth as it were light his Lamp, or ſet up him- 
ſelf a Candle and Lanthorn in this dark Shop. And whatever hi- 
therto hath been mentioned, are words that ftrike the Fancy and 
Senſe ſtrongly, and are of eaſy perception to the rude people, whom 
every dark and ſtormy Night may well remind of the fad face of 
things, till God commanded the comfortable Day to ſpring forth, 
the ſole Author of Light, that ſo pleaſes the eyes, and chears the 
ſpirits of Man. - _ „ 
And that Dq- light is a thing independent of the Sun, as well as the 
Night of the Stars, is a conceit wondrous ſuitable to the imaginations 
of the N as I have my ſelf found out by converſing with them. 
They are alſo prone to think, unleſs there be a ſenſible wind ſtirring, 
that there is nothing betwixt the Earth and the Clouds, but that it is 
a mere vacuity, Wherefore I have not tranſlated ]] M1 the Air, as 
Maimonides ſomewhere does, but a mighty wind, for that the rude peo- 
ple are ſenſible of; and making the firft deformed face of things ſo 
diſmal and tempeſtuous, it will cauſe them to remember the firſt 
Morning light with more thankfulneſs and devotion. 9 
Verſ. 4. For it is a thing very viſible. See what is ſaid upon the 
eighth verſe. 2 WHT tu ro" 
 Ter(. 5. By Evening and Morning is meant the Artificial Day and the 
Artificial Night, by a Synecdoche, as Caſtellio in his Notes tells us. 
Therefore this Artificial Day and Night put together make one 
No d ils e, or Natural Day. And the Evening is put before the Morn- 
ing, Night before Day, becauſe Darkneſs is before Light. But that 
Primitive Darkneſs was not properly Night : For Night is ui peydan gue, 
as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, one great Shadow Caſt from the Earth, which 
implies Light of one ſide thereof. And therefore Night properly fo 
called could not be before Light. But the illiterate people trouble 
themſelves with no ſuch curioſities, nor eafily conceive any ſuch dif- 
ference betwixt that determinate Conical ſhadow of the Earth, which 
is Night, and that infinite Primitive Darkneſs, that had no bounds be- 
fore there was any Light. And therefore that fame Darknels pre- 
fixed to an Artificial Day, makes up one Natural Day to them: | 
Which Heſod alſo ſwallows down without chewing, whether follow- 1 
ing his own fancy, or this Text of Moſes, I know not. 
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The Defence of the Literal Cabbala. 


Introduct᷑. 
ſect. 5. 


Eſay 40. 22+ 


Lib. I. cap. 7. 


NuzTds & aur” aivip t g ines SEryivorlo. 
That is, 
But of the Night both Day and Sky were born. 
Verſ. 6. This Baſis or Floor. That the Earth ſeems like a round Floor, 


plain and running out ſo every way as to jein with the bottom of 
the Heavens, I have in my Introduction hinted to you already; and 


that it is look*d upon as ſuch in the phraſe of Scripture, accommo- 
dating it ſelf to our outward Senſes and vulgar conceit. Upon this 
Floor ſtands the hollow Firmament, as a Tent pitched upon the ground ; 
which is the very expreſſion of the Prophet E/ay, deſcribing the 
Power of God, That ſtretcheth out the Heavens like a Curtain, and ſpread= 
eth them out as a Tent to dwell in. And the word yy, which is uſual. 
ly rendered Firmament, ſignifies diduction, expanſion, or ſpreading out. 
But how the Seventy come to interpret it 5pioue, Firmamentum, Fuller, 
in his Miſcellantes, gives a very ingenious reaſon, and ſuch as makes 
very much to our purpoſe. Nam Calum ſeu yd (faith he) quando- 
quidem Tentorio ſepiſſime in Sacris literis aſſimilatur, Tirywow dicitur, qua- 
tenus expanditur. Sis enim expandi (olent Tentoria, cum alligatis ad pax- 
illos in terram depattos funibus diſtenduntur, atque hoc etiam patto firman- 


tur. Ttaque WFTW immenſum quoddam, ut ita dicam, rin, ideoque 


* 


| - . 6 . 
floh non ineptè appelletur. The ſenſe of which in brief is nothing 
but this, That the Seventy tranſlate yyp7 ef EEA, that is, Firmamentum, 


becauſe the Heavens are ſpread out like a well-faſtned and firmly-pitched 
Tent. And I add alſo, that they are ſo ftifly ſtretehed, that they will 
ſtrongly bear againſt the weight of the Upper waters; ſo that they 


are not able to break them down, and therewith todrown the world. 
Which conceit, as it is eaſy and agreeable with the Fancy of the peo- 
ple, ſo it is ſo far from doing them any hurt, that it will make 


them more ſenſible of the Divine Power and Providence, who thus 


by main force keeps off a Sea of water that hangs over their heads, 


which they diſcern through the tranſparent Firmament, (for it looks 


blue as other Seas do) and would ruſh at once upon them, and drown 


them, did not the Power of God, and the ſtrength of the Firmament, 


hold itro@ = 


Verſ. 7. See what hath been already ſaid upon the ſixth verſe. 1 


will only here add, That the nearneſs of theſe Upper waters makes 


them ſtill the more formidable, and ſo they are greater ſpurs to 


devotion: For as they are brought ſo near as to touch the Earth at 


the bottom, outward Senſe ſtill being Judge, they are to be within 


a ſmall diſtance of the Clouds at the top. And that theſe Upper wa- 


ters are no higher than ſo, it is manifeſt from other paſſages in Scrip- 
ture, that place the habitation of God but amongſt the Clouds, who 


„ 


yet is called the moſt High, Pſalm 104. 3. Deut. 33. 26. Naham 1. 3. 
Pſalm 68. 4. But of this I have treated fo fully in my Introduction, 
that I hold it needleſs to add any thing more. 


Verſ. 8. I cannot ſay properly that God ſaw it was good. In the whole 


ſtory of the Three firſt Chapters, it is evident, that God is repreſented 


in the perſon of a Man, ſpeaking with a mouth, and ſeeing wit! 
9 7 | eyes. 
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CuAx. l. 2 Defence of the Literal Cabbala. 


— 


eyes. Hence it is that, the Hrmament being of it ſelf inviſible, Moſes 


omits the ſaying, that God ſaw it was good: For the nature of the Eye 


is only to ſee things viſible. rb + 2 
Some ſay, God made Hell the ſecond day, and that that is the 


| reaſon it was not recorded, that he [aw it was good. But if he did 


not approve of it as good, why did he make it ? However, that can 
be none of the Literal ſenſe, and fo impertinent to this preſent Cabbala. 
Verſ. 10. And I may now properly ſay, &c, See what hath been ſaid 
already upon verſe the eighth. 3 
Verſ. 11. Whence you may eaſily diſcern, &c. This Obſervation is 
Philo the Jem's, which you may read at large in his Tv Koguorutas. 
And it was very fit for Moſes, who in his Law, which he received 


from God, does fo much inſiſt upon Temporal Bleſſings, and eating 


of the good things of the Land, as a reward of their obedience, to 


lay down ſuch Principles as ſhould beget a firm belief of the abſo- 


lute power of God over Nature; That he could give them rain and 
truitful ſeaſons, and a plentiful year when he pleafed ; whenas he 
could cauſe tlie Earth to bring forth without rain, or any thing elſe 


to further her Births, as he did at the firſt Creation. The Medita- 


tion whereof might well cauſe ſuch an holy reſolution as that in the 


be in the Vines, the labour of the Olive fail, and the fields yield no meat; 


yet Twill rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in for God of my, ſalvation. But 


that prudent and pious caution, of Moſes againſt Tdolatry, how re- 
quiſite it was, is plain, if we conſider that the power of the Sun is fo 
manifeſt, and his operation ſo ſenſible upon the Earth for the pro- 


duction of things below, eſpecially of Plants, that he hath general. 
drawn aſide the rude and ſimple Heathens to idolize him for a God: 


And their nimble Oracles have ſnatched æway the ſacred Name of 


Sede Tay dr wy ru 3edy Lale Ich, 
Xelpelle hi 7 Ally, Ai & HiapO- dpxopipare, 
HN 5 Sipds, wiJowaps A d Lad. . 


Which I have tranſlated thus in my Poems: | 
That Heavenly Power which Tao hight, | Es 
The high'ſt of all the Gods thou may ſt declare, 
In Spring nam' d Zeus, in Summer Helios bright, 
In Autumn call'd Jao, Aides iz brumal night. 


Theſe names do plainly denotate the Sun, 
In Spring calPd Zeus, from life or kindly heat ; 
In Winter, *cauſe the day's ſo quickly done, 
He Aides hight, he is not long in fight ; 
In Summer, *cauſe he ſtrongly doth us ſmite 
With his hot darts, then Helios we him name, 
From Eloim or Eloah ſo hight ; 
In Autumn Jao, Jehovah # the ſame : 

So is the word deprav'd by an uncertain fame. 


This 


Prophet Habakkak, Although the fig-tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither fruit Chap. 3. 17; 


the God of Iſrael, the true God, to beſto upon him, calling him Jo, $aturnz!. lil. 
which 1s Jehovah as is plain from that Clarian Oracle in Macrobius. i. cap. 18. 


The Defence of the Literal Cabbala. | Cnav. I. 


Seft. 4. 


Jer. 15. 9. 


This Oracle Cornelius Labeo interprets of Bacchus, which is the ſame 
with the San, who is the God of the Vintage, and is here deſcribed 
according to the four Quarters of the year. 

And ſo Virgil, Heathen-like, attributes to the San and Moon, under 
the name of Bacchus and Ceres, that great bleſſing of Corn and Grain, 


. 


Veſtro ſi numine Tellus 


Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta. 


If by your providence the Earth has born, 
For courſe Chaonian Acorns, full-ear'd Corn. 


But of this T have ſaid fo much in my Introduction, that I need add 
nothing more. 2 
Verſ. 12. See verſ. 11. | 
Verſ. 14. See verſ. 3. I have there ſhewn how eaſily the Fancy of 
rude people admit of days without a Sun. To whoſe capacities the 
Prophet Jeremy accommodateth his ſpeech, Her Sun, ſays he, is gone 


down while it was yet day. How can it be 4h when the Sun is down, 
_ ualeſs the day be independent of the Sun, according to the Fancy of 


the rude and illiterate? Which is wonderfully conſonant to the out- 
ward letter of Moſes, that ſpeaks not of the Sun as the cauſe of the 
Day, but as a badge of diſtinction from the Night, though he does 
admit that it does increaſe the light thereof. 5 
Verſ. 15. In the hollow roof, &c. Though the ceruleous upper Sea 
ſeems ſo near us, as IJ have already ſignified, yet the Lights of Heaven 


ſeem ſomething on this fide it, as white will ſtand off drawn upon a 


darker colour; as you may fee in the deſcribing ſolid Figures on a 
blue ſlate, they will more eaſily riſe to your eye, than black upon 
white: ſo that the people may very well, conſulting with their ſight, 
imagine the Firmament to be betwixt the Lights of Heaven and the 
upper Waters, or that blue Sea they look upon, not on this ſide, 


nor properly betwixt the Lights or Stars. 
Verſ. 16. Two great Lights, &c. This is in counter - diſtinction to the 


Stars, which indeed ſeem much leſs to our ſight than the San or Moon; 


whenas notwithſtanding many Stars, according to Aſtronomers com- 


putation, are bigger than the Sun, all far bigger than the Moon. 80 
that it is plain, the Scripture ſpeaks ſometimes according to the ap- 
pearance of things to our ſight, not according to their abſolute affections 
and properties. And he that will not here yield this for a truth, is, I 


think, juſtly to be ſuſpected of more Ignorance than Religion, and of 
more Superſtition than Reaſon. 


For their ſmalneſi, &c. The Stars indeed ſeem very ſmall to our 


light, and therefore Moſes ſeems to caſt them in by the by, comply- 


ing therein with the 1gnorance of the unlearned. But Aſtronomers, 
who have made it their buſineſs to underſtand their magnitudes ; 
they that make the moſt frugal computation concerning the bigger 
Stars, pronounce them no leſs than ſixty eight times bigger than the 
Earth, others much more. Te | 


Verſ. 18. To be peculiar garniſhings. See verſ. 14. 


Verſe 
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Verſ. 20. 5 D and Fowl. I ſuppoſe. the mention of the Fowl is made 
here with The Fiſb, by reaſon that the greateſt and more. eminent 
ſorts of that kind of creature moſt of all frequent the waters; as 
Swaps, Ceęſe, Ducks, Herons, and the like. — 
Verſ. 27. I his own ſbape. It was, the opinion of the Anthropomor- 
phices, That God had all the parts ofa Man, 125 that we are in this 
ſenſe, made according to his Image: Which, though it be an opinion 
in it ſelf, if not rightly underſtood, vain, and ridiculous; yet theirs, 
ſcem little Better to me that imagine God a HFnite Being, and take 
care to place him out of the ſtink of this tergaſtgial Globe, that he 
may fit e < #2246. xa, and ſo confine him Ka Heaven, as Ar- 
» fotle ſeems to do, if he be the Author of that Book, De Munap : For 
it is a contradiction to the very Idea of God to be, Fixare, and conſe- 
quently to have gare or Parts, But ut is ſo difficult a thing for the 
rude multitude to venture at a Notion of a Being Immaterial and In- | 
finite, that it ſeems their advantage to conceive of God as f ſome _ 
all powerful Perſon, that can do whatever he pleaſeth, gan make, 
Heavens and Earths, and beſtow his bleſſings in what meaſure and 
manner he liſts ; and (what is chief of all) it need be, can perſonally 
appear to them, can chide them, and rebuke them, and, if they be 
obſtinate, do horrible vengeance upon them. This, I ſay, will more 
ſtrongly ſtrike the inward Senſe and Imagination of the vulgar, than 
Omnipotenq placed in a Thin, Subtile, Inviſible, Immaterial Being, of. 
which they can have no perception at all, nor any tolerable conceit. 
Wherefore it being requiſite for the ignorant, to be permitted to 
have ſome Finite and Figurate apprehenſion of God, what can be 
more ſit than the Shape of a Mah, in the higheſt excellencies that is 
18 ca pable of, for Beauty, Strength, and Bigneſs? And the P rophet Eſay Chap. 40. 222 
ſeems to ſpeak of God after this Notion, God. ſits apo the Circle of 
the Earth, and the inhubitants thereof are 4s G#aſhoppers; intimating, that 
men to God bear as little proportion as Graſhoppers to a man when 
he fits on the graſs amongſt them. And now. there being this neceſ- 
ſity of permitting the people ſome ſuch like apprehenſions as this 
concerning God, (and it is true Prudence and pious Policy to comply 
with their weakneſs for their good) there were the moſt ſtrict in- 
junctions laid upon them againſt 1dolatry, and worſhiping of Images 
that might be. A 
But if any one will ſay, this was the next way to bring them into 
Tavlatry, to let them entertain a conceit of God as in Humane ſhape; 
I fay, it is not any more than by acknowledging; Man to be God, 
as our Religion does, in Chriſt. Nay, I add moreover, that Chriſt 
is the true Deus , Figuratus : and for his ſake was it the more eaſily 
permitted unto the ems to think of God in the ſhape of a Man. 
And that there ought to be ſuch a thing as Chriſt, that is, God in 
Humane ſpape, I think it molt reaſonable, that he may apparently vi- 
fit the Earth, and to their very outward ſenſes confound the Atheiſt 
and misbeliever at the laſt day. As he witngſleth of himſelf, The John 5. 22. 
Father judges none, but he hath, given all Judgment unto the Son : And 
that No man can ſee the Father but as he is united unto the Son. For the Chap. 6. 46. 
Eternal God is Immaterial and Inviſible to our outward Senſes; out ” 
_ hath 
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He Defence of the Literal Cabbala. CAP. 1. 


ect. 4. 


Jer. 15. 9. 


This Oracle Cornelius Labeo interprets of Bacchus, which is the ſame 
with the Sun, who is the God of the Vintage, and is here deſcribed 
according to the four Quarters of the year. 

And ſo Virgil, Heathen-like, attributes to the San and Moor, under 
the name of Bacchus and Ceres, that great bleſſing of Cora and Grain, 


Veſtro ſi numine Tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta. 


If by your providence the Earth has born, 
For courſe Chaonian Acorns, full-ear*d Corn, 


But of this IT have ſaid ſo much in my Introduction, that I need add 
nothing more. 

Verſ. 12. See verſ. 11. 

Verſ. 14. See verſ. 3. I have there ſhewn how eaſily the Fancy of 
rude people admit of days without a Sun. To whoſe capacities the 
Prophet Jeremy accommodaterh his ſpeech, Her Sun, ſays he, is gone 
down while it was yet day. How can it be day when the Sun is down, 
unleſs the day be independent of the Sun, according to the Fancy of 


the rude and illiterate? Which is wonderfully conſonant to the out- 


ward letter of Moſes, that ſpeaks not of the Sun as the cauſe of the 


Day, but as a badge of diſtinction from the Night, though he does 
admit that it does increaſe the light thereof _ 

Verſ. 15. In the hollow roof, &c. Though the ceruleous upper Sea 
ſeems ſo near us, as TI have already ſignified, yet the Lights of Heaven 
ſeem ſomething on this ſide it, as white will ſtand off drawn upon a 


darker colour; às you may ſee in the deſcribing ſolid Figures on a 


blue ſlate, they will more eaſily riſe to your eye, than black upon 
white: ſo that the people may very well, conſulting with their ſight, 
imagine the Firmament to be betwixt the Lights of Heaven and the 
upper Waters, or that blue Sea they look upon, not on this fide, 
nor properly betwixt the Lights or Stars. 1 

Verſ. 16. Two great Lights, &c. This is in counter-diſtinction to the 
Stars, which indeed ſeem much leſs to our ſight than the San or Moon; 
whenas notwithſtanding many Stars, according to Aſtronomers com- 
putation, are bigger than the Sun, all far bigger than the Moon. So 
that it is plain, the Scripture ſpeaks ſometimes according to the ap- 
pearance of things to our ſight, not according to their abſolute affections 
and properties. And he that will not here yield this for a truth, is, I 
think, juſtly to be ſuſpected of more Ignorance than Religion, and of 


more Superſtition than Reaſon. 


For their ſmalneſi, &c. The Stars indeed ſeem very ſmall to our 
ſight, and therefore Moſes ſeems to caſt them in by the by, comply- 
ing therein with the ignorance of the unlearned. But Aſtronomers, 
who have made it their buſineſs to underſtand their magairudes ; 
they that make the moſt frugal computation concerning the bigger 


Stars, pronounce them no leſs than ſixty eight times bigger than the 


Earth, others much more. 
Verſ. 18. To be peculiar garniſhings. See verſ. 14. 
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here with Eſp, by reaſon that the greateſt and more eminent 


Verſ. 20. #.” and Lom. 1 ſuppoſe the mention of the Fowl is made: 
© 


ſorts of that kind of creature moſt of all frequent the waters; as 


Swans, Geele, Ducks, Herons, and the like. i” 

Ver/. 27. In his own ſhape. It was the opinion of the Anthropomor- 
phices, That God had all the parts ofa Man, 2 that we are in this 
ſenſe, made according to his Image: Which, though it be an opinion 
in it ſelf, if not rightly underſtood, vain and ridiculous; yet theirs 
{cem little better to me that imagine God a Finite Being, and take 
care to place him out of the ſtink of this terreſtgial Globe, that he 
may fit ze, & na N, and {6 confine him to Heaven, as Ar:- 
| fotle ſeems to do, if he be the Author of. that Book, De Mundo: For 
it is a contradiction to the very Idea of God to be. Finite, and conſe- 
quently to have Hgure or Parts, But it is ſo difficult a thing for the 
rude multitude to venture at a Notion of a Being Immaterial and In- 
fiaite, that it ſeems their advantage to conceive of God as pf ſome 
all- powerful Perſon, that can do whatever he pleaſeth, can make 
Heavens and Earths, and beſtow his bleſſings in what meaſure and 
manner he liſts; and (what is chief of all) if need be, can perſonally 
appear to them, can chide them, and rebuke them, and, it they be 


obſtinate, do horrible vengeance upon them. This, I ſay, will more 


ſtrongly ſtrike the inward Senſe and Imagination of the vulgar, than 
Omnipotency placed in a Thin, Subtile, Inviſible, Immaterial Being, of 
which they can have no perception at all, nor any tolerable conceit. 
Wherefore it being requiſite for the ignorant, to be permitted to 
have ſome Finite and Figurate apprehenſion of God, what can be 
more fit than the Shape of a Man, in the higheſt excellencies that is 
is capable of, for Beauty, Strength, and Bigneſs? And the Prophet E 
| ſeems to ſpeak of God after this Notion, God ſs apon the Circle of 
the Harth, and the inhabitants thereof are as GYaſhoppers; intimating, that 
men to God bear as little proportion as Graſhoppers to a man when 
he fits an the graſs amongſt them: And now there being this neceſ- 
ſity of permitting the people ſome ſuch like apprehenſions as this 
concerning God, (and it is true Prudence and pious Policy to comply 
with their weakneſs for their good) there were the moſt ſtrict in- 
junctions laid upon them againſt 1dolatry, and worſhiping of Images 
that might be. 5 | 3 
But if any one will ſay, this was the next way to bring them into 
Idolatry, to let them entertain a conceit of God as in Humane ſhape; 


I ay, it is not any more than by acknowledging. Man to be God, 


as our Religion does, in Chriſt. Nay, I add moreover, that Chriſt 
is the true Deus . Figuratus : and for his ſake was it the more calily 

permitted unto the Jews to think of God in the ſhape of a Man. 
And that there ought to be ſuch a thing as Chriſt, that is, God in 
Humane ſbape, I think it molt reaſonable, that he may apparently vi. 
ſit the Earth, and to their very outward ſenſes confound the Atheiſt 
and misbeliever at the laſt day. As he witngſleth of himfelf, The 
Father judges none, but he hath given all Judgment unto the Son: And 
that No man can ſee the Father but as he is united unto the Son. For the 
Eternal God is Immaterial and Inviſible to our outward Senſes ; ny 5 
ith 


* 


Chap. 40. 22. 


John 5. 22. ö 


Chap. 6. 4 6. 
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The Defence of the Literal Cabbala, : | CAP, II. 


hath thought good to treat with us, both in mercy ang judgment, 
by a Mediator and Vice-gerent, that partakes of our nature as well as his 
own. Wherefore it is not at all abſurd for Moſes to ſuffer the Jews 
to conceive of God as in a corporeal and humane ſhape” ſince all 
men ſhall be judged by God in that ſhape at the laſt day. 

Hie made Females as well as Mates. That Story in Plato his Sympoſion, 
how men and women grew together at firſt till God cut. them aſun- 
der, is a very probable argument, that the Philoſopher had ſeen or 
heard ſomething of this Moſaical Hiſtory. But that it was his opinion 
it was fo, I ſee no probability at all: For the ſtory is told by that 
ridiculous Comedian Ariſtophanes, with whom T-conceive he is in ſome 
ſort quit, for abuſing his good old Friend and Tutor Socrates, whom 
he brought in upon the ſtage ag, rreading the Air in a backer, 
to make him a laughing-ſtock to all Athens. 

The Text is indeed capable of ſuch a ſenſe; but there being no 
reaſon to put that ſenſe upon it, neither being a thing ſo accommo- 
date to the capacity and conceit of the vulgar, T thought it not fit to 
admit it, no not ſo much as into this Literal Cabbala, — 

Verſ. 29. Frugiferous. Caſtellio tranſlates it ſo, Herbas fragiferas 
which muſt be ſuch like Herbs as I have named, Strawberries, Wheat, 
Rice, and the like. 4 
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CHAP. II. 


7. The notation of 48 anſwerable to the breathing of Adam's Soul into 
his noſtrils. 8. The exact ſituation of Paradiſe. That Gihon is part 
of Euphrates ; Piſon, og or Phaſi-tygris. That the Midianites 

are called Athiopians. That Paradiſe was ſeated about Meſopotamia, 
argued by fix Reaſons. That it was more particularly ſeated where now 
Apamia ſtands in Ptolemy's Maps. 18. The Prudence of Moſes in 

the commendation of Matrimony. 19. Why Adam is not recorded to have 
given names to the Fiſhes. 24. Abraham Ben Fzra?s conceit of the 
names of Adam and Eve as they are called WR and WR. 25. Moſes 
his wiſe Anthypophora concerning the natural ſhame of nakedneſs. 


N the four firſt verſes all is ſo clear and plain, that there is no 
need of any further Explication or Defence, ſaving that you may 
take notice, that in the ſecond verſe, where I write, Within ſix days, 
the Seventies Tranſlation will warrant it, who render it 75 l, on 
the ſixth day. © — — — | —— 

5 5. See what hath been ſaid on the eleventh verſe of the firſt 
Chapter. 5 
5 Ver 6. A mighty Torrent of Water, For the Seventy render &, 
Twy#, Fons. Aquila, ®nzpxwyws, Eruptio. And the ordinary Eruption 
of Springs out of the ground may be a popular aſſurance, that that 
Water that covered the face of the Earth, firſt broke out from hence, 
but was after driven into one place by the power of God, that there 
might be dry Land; and is imply'd here to be fo very dry, that 

CD 1 | . 


* 
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the Omnipotence of God might be the more manifeſt, in making of 


Adam out of this dry Duſt. - | 


But this ſcope might be more compendiouſly reached, though Ka 


were rendred Vapour ; (as moſt do render it) if the Negative in the 


foregoing Verſe might be repeated am? «oi, as R. Schadidh reads it, Nec 


quiſquam erat qui coleret terram, nec vapor aſcendebat, &c. To which ſenſe 
R. D. K. gives his ſuffrage right willingly. See P. Fagius upon the place. 

Verfi 7. The Duſt. The Hebrew word ſignifies fo, and I make no 
mention of any moiſtning of it with water; for God is here ſet out 
acting according to his abſolute Power and Omnipotency : And it is 


as eaſy to make men of dry duſt as hard ſtones; and yet God is able Match. 3. 9: 


even of (tones to raiſe up Children unto Abraham. 


Blew into the noſtrils. Breathing 1s ſo palpable an effect of life, that 


the ancient rude Greeks alſo gave the Soul its name from that opera- 
tion, calling it 4 from 4x» to breath or to blow. PETS 

Verſ. 8. Eaſtward of Judea. For ſo Interpreters expound Eaſtward 
| inScripture, in reference to Jadea. . 

To prevent any further trouble in making good the ſenſe I have 
put upon the following verſes concerning Paradiſe, I ſhall here at on 
{et down what I find moſt probable concerning the ſituation thereo . 
out of Vatablus, and Cornelius à Lapide, adding alſo ſomewhat out of 
Dionyſius the Geographical Poet. In general therefore we are led by. 
the four Rivers to the right ſituation of Paradiſe. And Gihon, fait 
Vatablus, eſt tractus inferior Euphratis illabens in ſinum Pe ee "mo 
lower tract or ſtream of Euphrates that ſlides into the Perſian ulph. Pi- 
ſon is Phaſis or Phaſi-tigris, that runs through Havilah, a region near 
Perſis; ſo that Piſon is a branch of Tigris, as Gihoz is of Euphrates: 
Thus Vatablus. And that Gihon may have his Æthiopia, Cornelius 4 
Lapide notes, that the Madianites, and others near the Perſian Gulph, 
are called Æthiopians; and therefore he concludes firſt at large, that 
Paradiſe was ſeated about Meſopotamia and Armenia, from theſe Rea- 
ſons following. 0D 

Firſt, Becauſe theſe Regions are called Eaſter in Scripture, (which, 
as IT have faid, is to be underſtood always in reference to pour) ac- 
cording to the rule of Expoſitors. And the Lord is ſaid to have 
planted this Garden of Paradiſe Eaſtward. 


Zecondly, Becauſe Man being caſt out of Paradiſe, theſe Regions 
were inhabited firſt, both before the Floud, (for Cain is ſaid to inha- 


bit Eden, Gen. 4. 16.) and alſo after the Floud, as being nearer Para- 
diſe, and more fertile, Gen. 8. 4. alſo 11. 2. 6 85 
Thirdly, Paradiſe was in Eden, but Eden was near Haran; Ezek. 
27. 23. Haran, and Canneh, and Eden: but Haran was about Meſo- 
potamia, being a City of Parthia, where Craſſus was ſlain ; Authors 
call it Charra. | ED e 
Fcoourthly, Paradiſe is where Euphrates and Tigris are. And theſe are 
in Meſopotamia and Armenia; They denominate Meſopotamia, it lying 
betwixt them. e is a4 
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The land *twixt Tigris and Euphrates ſtream, 
All this Meſopotamia they name. 


Fifthly, Becauſe theſe Regions are moſt fruitful and pleaſant. And 


That. is, 


that Adam was made not far from thence, is not improbable from the 


excellency of RAE peace, as well for the goodlineſs of the men that it 
breeds, as the fertility of the foil. | N 


Tein n utivns ego ts v, & ue dE 
Tloiyv, & 4 vous evardias, & 3 x drpò 
S, xaxniclu Ts H dei d ueilu. 
That is, N 
So excellent is that Soil for Herbage green, 
For flowry Meads, and ſuch fair good, Men, 
As if the off-ſpring of the Gods th* had been. 


As the fame Geographer writes. 
Sixthly, and laſtly, There is yet a further probability alledged, 


that Paradiſe was about Meſopotamia, that r being not far di- 
a 


ſtant from Jude. For it is the Tradition of the Fathers, that Adam, 
when he was ejected out of Paradiſe, having travelled over ſome parts 


of the world, came at laſt to Judea, and there dy'd; and was bu- 


ried in a Mount, which his poſterity, becauſe the head of the firſt 

Man was laid there, called Mount Calvary, where Chriſt was crucified 
for the expiation of the ſin of Adam, the firſt tranſgreſſor. If the 
ſtory be not true, it is pity but it ſhould be, it hath ſo venerable 
aſſertors as Cyprian, Athanaſius, Baſil, Origen, and others of the Fathers, 
as Cornelius affirms. —_— 
But now for the more exact ſituation of Paradiſe, the ſame Author 
ventures to place it at the very meeting of Tigris and Euphrates, 
where the City of Apamia now ſtands in Ptolemy's Maps, eighty de- 
gow Longitude, and ſome thirty four degrees and thirty ſcruples La- 
$1144e, | PE | | | 
Thus have we, according to the Letter, found Paradiſe which 4. 


dam loſt; but if we find no better one in the Philoſophick and Moral 
| Cabbala, we ſhall but have our labour for our travel. 


Verſ. . That ſtood planted in the midſt of the Garden. For in this 
verſe the Tree of Life is planted in the midſt of the Garden, and in 
the third Chapter the third verfe, the Tree of the Kpowledge of good and 
evil is placed there alſo. 55 

For the Lord God had ſo ordained. Expoſitors ſeem not to ſuſpect any 
hurt in the Tree it ſelf, but that the fruit thereof was naturally 3 


only God interdicted it to try the goodneſs of Adam. So that this 


Law that prohibited Adam the eating of the fruit, was merely Thetical 


or Poſitive, not Indiſpenſable and Natural. . 
Verſ. 10. From thence it mas parted. This is the cauſe that Paradiſe 
is conceived to have been fituated where Apamia ſtands, as I have a- 


bove intimated. Ve. 


\ 
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Verſ. 11 Phaſis See verſe 8. OS Fa 
Chaulateans. The affinity of name is apparent betwixt Havilah and 

Chaulateans, whom Strabo places in Arabia near Meſopotamia. 

Verſ. 13. Arabian Ethiopia. See verſe 8. 

Veri. 17. See verſe 9. : een | 

Verſ. 18. High commenaations of Matrimony. Moſes plainly recom- 
mends to the Jews the uſe of Matrimony, and does after a manner en- 
courage them to that condition ; which he does like a right Law- 


giver and Father of the people. For iz the multitude of the people u the 


King's honour ; but in the want of people is the deſtruction of the Prince, as 
Solomon ſpeaks, Prov, 14. Beſides, there was no ſmall Policy in reli- 
giouſly commending that to them, that moſt would be carried faſt e- 
nough to on their own accords. For thoſe Laws are beſt liked that 
ſuit with the pleaſure of the people, and they will have the better 
conceit of the Law-giver for it. 5 

Verſ. 19. Theſe brought he unto Adam, wiz. the Beaſts and Fomls; 
but there is no mention of the Eſbes, they being not fitted to journey 
in the ſame Element. It had been ove-harſh and affected to have 


either brought the Fiſhes from the Sea, or to have carried Adam to 


the Shore, to appoint names to all the Fiſhes flocking thither to him. 


But after he might have opportunity to give them names, as they 
came occaſionally to his view. 

Verſ. 20. See verſe 18. 

Verſ. 21. Fell into à dream. For the Seventy have EriCany 5 Ges las- 
ow m vd Au, God caſt Adam into au Ecſtaſy; and in that ecſtaſy he 
might very well ſee what God did all the while he ſlept. 

Verſ. 23. See verſe 21, and 24. TO AA 

Verſ. 24. So ſtrict and ſacred a'Tye, &c. That's the ſcope of the Story: 
To beget a very faſt and indiſſoluble affection betwixt man and wife, 
that they ſhould look upon one another as one and the ſame perſon. 
And in this has Moſes wiſely provided for the happineſs of his people, 


in inſtilling ſuch a principle into them, as is the root of all Occono- 


mical order, delight, and contentment ; while the husband. looks up- 
on his wife as on himſelf in the Feminine gender, and ſhe on her 
husband as on her ſelf in the Maſculine. For Grammarians can dif- 


cern no other difference than ſo betwixt wN and do, Vir and Vi. 


riſſa. But R. Abraham Ben Ezra has found a myſtery in theſe names 
more than Grammatical. For in wx and des, ſays he, is the 
contracted name of Jehovah contained, viz. , for there is' and 7. 
So long therefore as the married couple live in God's fear and mu- 
tual love, God is with them as well as in their names: But if they 
caſt God off by diſobedience, and make not good what they owe one 
to the other, then is their condition what their names denotate to 
them, the name of God being taken out, viz. vd and wx; the fire 
of diſcord and contention here, and the eternal fire of Hell hereafter, 
This is the conceit of that pious and witty Rabbi. tk 


Verſ. 25. And were not aſhamed, Matrimony and the knowledge of 


women being ſo effectually recommended unto the Jews in the fore- 
going ſtory, the wiſdom of Moſes did foreſee that it would be obvi- 
ous for the people to think with themſelyes, how ſo good and com- 
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like. To which Moſes in general anſwers, (to the great advantage 


CAP. III. 
mendable a thing ſhould have ſo much ſhame and difficency hover- 
ing about it. For there is a general baſhfulneſs in men and women 
in theſe Matters, and they ever deſire to tranſact theſe affairs in ſe. 
cret out of the ſight of others. Wherefore Moſes, to ſatisfy their cy. 


rioſity, continues his Hiſtory further, and gives the reaſon of this 
ſhame in the following Chapter. 


CH-A-F. Mt. 


1. How much it ſaves the credit of our firſt Parents, that the Serpent was 
found the prime Author of the Tranſgreſſion. That, according to St. Baſil, 
all the living creatures of Paradiſe could ſpeak : undeniable reaſons that 
the Serpent could, according to the Literal Cabbala. 9. The opinion of 
the Anthropomorphites ue, according to the Literal Cabbala. 14. Thi 
the Serpent went upright before the Fall, was the opinion of St. Baſil, 
16. A ſtory of the eaſy delivery of a certain poor woman of Liguria. 
19. That the general calamities that lie upon mankind, came by the traul. 
greſſion of a Poſitive Law, how well accommodate it is to the ſcope of 
Moſes. 23. That Paradiſe was not the whole Earth. 24. The Appari- 
tions in Paradiſe called by Theodoret Meoguornvxue, 


N this third Chapter there are cauſes laid down of ſome of the 
moſt notable and moſt concerning accidents in Nature : As of the 
hard travail and toil upon the ſons of men, to get themſelves a live- 
lihood ; Of the Antipathy betwixt Men and Serpents; Of the incum- 
brance of the ground with troubleſome weeds ; Of the ſhame of Ve- 
nery ; Of the pangs of child-bearing ; and of Death it ſelf, Of all 
theſe, Moſes his wiſdom held fit to give an account accommodately to 
the capacity of the people. For theſe fall into that grand Queſtion 
in Philoſophy, % v ; whence ſprang up Evil; which has cx- 
erciſed the wits of all Ages to this very day. And every tool is able 
to make the Queſtion, but few men ſo wiſe as to be either able to 
give, or fit to receive a ſufficient Anſwer to it, according to the depth 
of the matter it ſelt. 3 
But it was very neceſſary for Moſes to hold on in his Hiſtory, 
and to communicate to them thoſe plain and intelligible Cauſes of 
the Evils that ever lay before their eyes; he having ſo fully aſſerted 


God the Creator of Heaven and Earth, and contriver of all things 


that we ſee: Adding alſo that the Laws that he propounded ro them, 


were delivered to him from God, and that all proſperity and happ nels 
would accompany them, if they obſerved the fame; Thar they ſhould 


eat the good things of the Land, and live a long and health{ul age. 
Now it was eaſie for the people, though they were but rude and 


newly taken from making Bricks for Pharaoh in #2 ypt, to think thus 


with themſelves, If God made all things, how is it that they are ho 
better than they are? Why do our wives bring forth their chil/ren 
with pain? Why are we obnoxious to be ſtung with Serpents? Why 
may not God give us an endleſs life, as well as a long life? and the 


ot 
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of the people, and for the faſter binding them to the Laws he deli- 
vered to them from God, ) That it was Diſobedience to God's will, that 
brought all this miſchief into the world; which is moſt certainly 
true. But by what particular circumſtances it is ſet out, you may 
here read in this third Chapter. 2 
Verſ. 1. The Serpent alſo. It had been too harſh and boiſterous, and 
too groſly redounding to the diſhonour of ou#firſt Parents Adam and 
Eve, if they had immediately done violence to fo expreſs a command 
of God, and ſhown themſelves profeſſed rebels againſt him: And 
their poſterity would have been ſcarce able to have remembred them 
without curſings and bitterneſs, for being ſo bold and apert Authors 
of ſo much miſery to them. But ſoit came to paſs, that it was not 
of- themſelves, but by the ſubtilty of the Serpent, that they were de- 
ceived into diſobedience, being overſhot by his falſe ſuggeſtions. So 
that their miſtake may be looked upon with pardon and pity, and 
our ſelves are fairly admoniſhed to take heed that we forfeit not the reſt. 
But the power of Speech, I cannot be ſo large in my belief as St. Ba- 
fil, who affirms, That all living creatures in Paradiſe could ſpeak, 
and underſtand one another, But, according to the Literal Cabbala, 
T think it is manifeſt, that the Serpent could; and that it was not the 
Devil in the Serpent, as ſome Interpreters would have it. For, why 
ſhould the +” ao be curſed for the Devil's ſake? And beſide, the 
whole buſineſs is attributed to the cunning and ſubtilty of the 
Serpent, as doing it by the power of his own nature. Therefore 
this were to confound two Cabbala's into one, to talk thus of the Ser- 
pent and the Devil at once. | | 
Not eat of any of the Trees. So Chryſoftom, Rapertus, and St. Auguſtine ; 
as if the cunning Serpent had made uſe of that damnable Maxim, 
Calumniare fortiter, aliquid adherebit : So at firſt he lays his charge 
high againſt God, as if he would debar them of neceſſary food, and 
ſtarve them, that at laſt he might gain ſo much, at leaſt that he 
did unneceſſarily abridge them of what made mightily for their e 


ſure and perfection. 5h 
Verſ. 4. See verſe 1. e = 
Verſ. 7. And the eyes of them both were ere Some gather from 
hence, that Adam and Eve were blind till they taſted of the forbidden 
fruit; Which is fo fooliſh a gloſs, that none but a blind man could 
ever have ſtumbled upon it: For the greateſt pleaſure of Paradiſe 
had been loſt, if they had wanted their ſight. Therefore, as groſs as it 
is, that can be no part of any Litèral Cbala, it having nothing at all 
of probability in it: It is not ay& u. ee = 
Verſ. 9. God's walking in the Garden, his calling after Adam, his 
pronouncing the doom upon him, his wife, and the Serpent, and ſun- 
dry paſſages before, do again and again inculcate the opinion of the 
Anthropomorphites, that God has an humane ſhape; which I have al- 
ready acknowledged to be the meaning of the Literal Cabbala. . 
Verſ. 13. Here the firſt Original of Miſchief is reſolved into the 
Serpent, whereby Adam and Eve's credits are ſomething ſaved, and 
the root of miſery to mankind is plainly diſcovered. 


Verſe 14. Creep upon thy belly, It is plain according to the Letter, 
e that 
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that the Serpent went upright ; which is the opinion alſo of St. Baſt, 
elſe his doom ſignifies nothing, if he crept upon his belly before. ; 
 Verf. 15. Perpetual Antipathy. See verſe 1. 

Verſ. 16. Her ſorrows and pangs in child-bearing. See verſe 1, But 
theſe pains are much increaſed ro Women by their luxury and rotten 
delicateneſs, that weafgens Nature, and enfeebles the Spirits, fo that 
they can endure nothing,. whenas thoſe that are uſed to hardſhip 
and labour ſcape better. There is a notorious inſtance of it in a wo- 
man of Liguria, who (as Diodorus Siculus writes) being hard at work 
in the field, was overtaken with that other labour. But ſhe went 
but aſide a while, and disburthening her ſelf, with a quick diſpatch, 
laid her child as gainly as ſhe could, in ſome freſh leaves and graſs, 
and came immediately again to her task, and would not have de- 
ſiſted from her work, but that he that hired her, in commiſeration 


to the infant, paid her the whole day's wages to be ſhut of her: Ag 


if Providence had abſolved her from the curſe of Eve, ſhe voluntari. 
ly undergoing ſo much of Adam's, which was ſweating in the field. 

Verſ. 18. See verſe 1. 3 ä 

Verſ. 19. Obſerve the great Wiſdom of Moſes ; The Statutes and 
Ordinances which he deliver'd unto the people, they being moſt of 
them not ede, but 34c+:, not natural and intrinſecallj good, but poſitive 
and diſpenſable in themſelves; here according to this Hiſtory, all thoſe 

rand evils of toil and labour upon a barren ground, of pains in child- 
bed, and of death it ſelf, are imputed to the tranſgreſſion of a Law 
that was but merely Poſitive : whereby the Law-giver does hand- 
ſomely engage the people with all care and diligence, to obſerve all 
the ceremonies and ordinances he gave them from God ; the whole 
poſterity of Adam finding the miſchief of the breaking but that one 


. Poſitive Law in Paradiſe, the eating of the fruit of ſuch a Tree that 


was forbidden : Whenas otherwiſe Poſitive Laws of themſelves would 
have been very ſubject to be {lighted and neglected. | 
. 20. Called his wife Eve. Tvn ſignifies life. 

Verſ. 21. The uſe of which God taught, The two great comforts and 
neceſſaries of life are Food and Clothing. Wherefore it was fit to re- 


cord this paſſage alſo, to endear the peoples minds to God, and in- 


creaſe their devotion and thankfulneſs to him, who was ſo particu- 
larly and circumſtantially the Author of thoſe great ſupports of lite. 

Verſ. 23. Forth from the Garden of Eden. That ſhews plainly that 
Paradiſe was not the whole Earthy as ſome would have it: For he 
was brought into Paradiſe by God, and now he is driven out again; 


but he was not driven out of the world. 


Verſ. 24. Haunted with Spirits. This phraſe is very ſignificant of 
the nature of the thing it is to expreſs, and litly ſets out the conditi- 
on of Paradiſe, when Adam was driven out of it, and could no more 


return thither, by reaſon of thoſe Spirits that had viſibly taken Poſſeſ- 


ſion of the way thereunto, and of the place. Nor am I alone in this 
i:xpolition, 'Theodorer and Procopias bearing me company, who call 
theſe Apparitions at the entrance of Paradiſe preporuniie, and Speer 
terribili forma. And I think that this may very well go for the Lite- 
al ſenſe of this verſe, the Exiſtence of Spirits and Apparitions being 
acknowledged in all Nations, be they never ſo rude or {low-witted. 
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1. % Heaven and Light are both made Symbols of the ſame thing, viz. 


The World of Life. That E198 de intimate a Trinity. That 
TwRY is 4 Title of the Eternal Wiſdom, the Son of God, who is called 
alſo p, A and Aar and Ny©, as well in Philo as the New 
Teſtament. That rend MN is the Holy Ghoſt. 2. The fit apreement 
of Plato's Triad with the Trinity of the preſent Cabbala. 5. The Py- 
thagorick names or nature of a Monad, or Unite, applied to the Firſt 
day's work, 6. What are the Upper waters: and that Souls that de- 
ſcend eis ici, are the Naiades, or water-Nymphs in Porphyrius. 
8. That Matter of it ſelf is unmoveable. R. Bechai his notation 0 


Din der) happily explained out of Des-Cartes his Philoſophy. That 


Vaiverſal Matter 7s the Second, day's Creation, fully made good by the 
names and property of the number TWO. 13. The natute of the Third. 
day's work ſet off by the number Three. 16. That the moſt lealsned do 


agree, that the Creation was perfected at once. The notation of 229. 


ſtrangely agreeing with the moſt notorious Concluſions of the Carteſian 


Philoſophy. 19. That the Corporeal world was univerſally erefted into 
Form and Motion on the Fourth day, is moſt notably confirmed by the 
Titles and Property of the number Four. The true meaning of the Py- 
thagorick Oath, wherein they ſwore by him that taught them the myſtery 


of the Tetractys. That the Tetractys was a Symbol of the whole Philo- 
ſophick Cabbala, that lay couched under the Text of Moſes, 20. Why 


— 
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Fiſh and Fowl were created in the ſame day. 23. Why living creatures 
were ſata to be made in the Fifth aud Sixth days. 31. And why the 
whole Creation was comprehended within the number Six. 
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725 "D Have plainly and faithfully ſet forth the meaning of Moſes 


> 5 his Text, according to the Literal Cabbala, and made his 


IJ Z &q incomparable Policy and pious' Prudence manifeſt to all 
PAS BAG the world. For whether he had this Hiſtory of Adam 


and Eve, and of the Creation, immediately from God on 
the Mount, or whether it was a very ancient Tradition 


long before in the Eaſtern parts, as ſome Rabbins would have it, but 
approv'd of by God in the Mount; Moſes certainly could not have 


begun 
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begun his Pentateuch with any thing more proper and more material 
to his ſcope and purpoſe than this. And it is nothing but the igno- 
rance of the Atheiſt that can make him look upon it as contempri- 
ble, it being in it ſelf as highly removed above contempt, as true 
Prudence and Stayedneſs is above Madneſs and Fol. 
And yet I confeſs, I think there is ſtill a greater depth and rich- 
neſs of Wiſdom in it, than has been hitherto opened in the Literal 
Cabbala; and ſuch as ſhall repreſent Moſes as profoundly ſeen in Phi- 
loſophy and divine Morality, as he is in Politicks: And againſt which the 
Atheiſt ſhall have nothing at all to alledge, unleſs ignorance and con- 
fidence furniſh his brain with impertinegt Arguments. 
For he ſhall not hear Moſes in this Philoſophick Cabbala either tasking 
God to his Six days labour, or bounding the world at the clouds, 
or making the Moon bigger than the Stars, or numbring days with- 
out Suns, or bringing in a Serpent talking with a Woman, or any 
ſuch like paſſages, which the Atheiſts miſunderſtanding and per- 
verſeneſs make them take offence at : But they ſhall find him more 
large and more free than any, and laying down ſuch Concluſions as 
the Naturaliſts and Theoſophers in all Ages have looked upon as the 
choiceſt and moſt precious. Such, I fay, are thoſe in the Philoſophick 
Cabbala you have read; and I am now come to defend it, and make 
it good, that it is indeed the meaning of Moſes his Text. And one 
great Key for the underſtanding of it in this firſt Chapter, will be 
thoſe Pythagorical Myſteries of Numbers, as I have intimated already 
Set, 42 in my Preface. © - | 1 
Verſ. 1. I mean the ſame Thing by both. And there is good reaſon 
there ſhould be meant the ſame thing by both. For, beſides that 
thoſe actual conſpicuous Lights are in Heaven, viz. the Sun and Stars; 
- Heaven, or the the Æthereal Matter has in it all over the Principles of 
Ligliz which are the round Particles, and that very fine and ſubtile Mat- 
ter that lies in the intervals of the round Particles. He that is but a lit- 
tle acquainted with the French Philoſophy, underſtands the buſineſs 
plainly. And in the expounding of Moſes, I think T may lay down 
this for a ſafe Principle, That there is no conſiderable Truth in Na- 
ture or Divinity that Moſes was ignorant of; and ſo if it be found a- 
greeable to his Text, I may very well attribute it to him. At leaſt 
the Divine Wiſdom wherewith Moſes was inſpired, prevents all the in- 
ventions of Men. 5 a : N Hot 
But now that IT underſtand this Heaven and Earth in the Firſt verſe, 
as things diſtin from Heaven and Earth. afterwards mentioned, I 
am not alone in it, but have the authority of Philo, who expounds 
not this Heaven and Earth of the viſible and tangible Heaven and 
Earth, which are mentioned in the Second and Third day, but of an 
Heaven and Earth quite different from them: As alſo the ſuffrage of 
De Civit. lib. St. Auguſtine, who underſtands likewiſe by Heaven and Light one and 
: the ſame thing, to wit, the Angels; and by Earth, the firſt Matter: 
which is ſomething like the ſenſe of this preſent Cabbala, * only tor 
his Phyſical Matter, we ſet down a Metaphyſical one, and that other 
belonging moſt properly to the Second day; and for Angels we have 
The World of Life, which comprehends not Angels only, but all Sa. 
ſtantial Forms and Spirits whatever. „„ And 
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And that Heaven or Light ſhould be Symbols of The World of Life 
or Form, it 1s no wonder : For you may find a ſufficient reaſon 1n the 
Cabbala it Telt, at the filth verſe of this preſent Chapter, and Plotizus 
aſſi milates Form to Light, © & xby@- gas, for Form is Light. 

And laſtly, in the ſecond verſe of this ſame Chapter, there be plain 
Reaſons laid down, why the mere Paſſibiliiy of the outward Crea- 
tion is called the Earth, according to the deſcription of the Earth in 
the ſecond verſe of the firſt Chapter of Moſes his Texts unto which 
you may further add, that as the Earth is looked upon as the Baſis of 
the World, ſo the Poſſibility of the outward Creation is, in ſome ſenſe, 
the Baſis thereof. 

The Tri-une Godhead. The Hebrew words 'nem, x59 do hand- 
ſomely intimate a plurality and ſingularity, the Nous being in the 
Plural, the Verb in the Singular Number. Whence I conceive there 
may he very well here included the Myſtery of the Trinity and Unity of 
the Godhead, or 7? ge And Vatablus himſelf, though he ſhuffles 
with his Grammatical Notions here, yet he does apertly acknowledge 
Three Perſons in one God, at the twenty ſixth verſe of this Chapter. l 
And that this was the Philoſophick Cabhala of Moſes, and the Learned 
and Pious of the Jews, it 1s no ſmall argument, becauſe the Notion 
of the Trinity is ſo much inſiſted upon by the Platoniſts and Pytha- 
goreans, whom all acknowledge (and I think I ſhall make it more 
plain than ever) to have got their Philoſophy ſrom Moſes. 

By his Eternal Wiſdom. Ambroſe, Baſil, and Origen interpret Ia Prin- 
cipio, to be as much as Iz Filio; and Coloffians the firſt, there the 
Apoltle ſpeaking of the Son of God, he faith, that he is the Firſt-born 
of every Creature; and that by him were all things created that are in 
Heaven, and that are in Earth; and that he is before all things, and by him all 
things conſiſt. This is the Wiſdom of God, or the Idea according to 
which he framed all things: And therefore mult be before all things 

the Beginning of the Creatures of God, And very anſwerable to this of 0 
the Apoſtle, are thoſe two Attributes Philo gives to the ſame ſubject, * 
calling him Tpor#yor 3:7 Ayer, The Firſt-born Word of God, or Ihe Firſt- 4 
born Form of God, and «oy the Beginning. He calls him alto ſimply 1 
Abyer, Which 1s, The Mord, Form, Reaſon, or Wiſdom. And one of the L 
Chaldee Paraphraſts alſo interprets In Principio, In Sapientia. And this 
agrees exceedingly well with that of Solomon, 1917 IvoRT 2133p mm, 
Ihe Lord poſſeſſed me, 1959 Pow, Principium vitæ ſue, that is, oprrum 
ſuorum, as Vatablus expounds it, and the Text makes it good; N 9ypn 4 
DO, Oriens operum ſuorum ab antiquo;, The Sun-riſe of his Works of i 
old. For there is no neceſſity of making of TywR9 and id, Ad- ] 
verbs, they are Subſtantives. And here Wiſdom is called rywen and 
g the Principle and Morning of the Works of God, not by way of 
diminution, but as ſuppoſing the Eaſt and the Morning to be the womb 
of Light, from whence ſprings all Light and Form, and Form is Light, 
as I told you before out of Plotinus. 3 . 

And this Notion of un ſutes well with that paſſage in Triſmegiſt, In his Ker 
where Hermes ſpeaks thus; EV 5 Tis d yeropivng, mois ade Cnbreow Kogus. = 
voJaapels 74 Ths dve]iang I2wpnoes, & C. Where avdlond, which is the fame 

with ci, mult ſignify the Divine Intellect, the bright Moraing-Star, 
the Wiſdom of God: To which Miſdom, called in the eighth of the 
e Pro- 
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74 The Defence of the Philoſophick, Cabbala. Cu AP. I. 
Proverbs, Win and ip, the Beginning and Morning of his Works, 
is aſcrib'd the Creation of the world by Solomon, as you may there ſee 
at large. I will only add, that what the Hebrew Text here in Geneſs 
calls /) N, the Chaldee calls pn"DP, which is all one with Dp. Where- 
fore weed is the Eſſential Wiſdom of God, not an habit or property, 
but a Subſtance that is Wiſdom. For true Wiſdom is Subſtance, H 4>nviy3 
oogia, foie, J 1 d de copier it is the fame that Plotinus ſpeaks. 
W hence he is called in the Apocalyps, 5 6, 95 % gd iN , which is 
but a Periphraſis of Jehovah, Eſſence, or iz, * which name d contains 
the future, preſent, and time paſt in it, in add , as Lanchius ob- 
ſerves. This is the ſecond Hypoſtaſis in the Holy Trinity, the Logos, 
which was in the begining of the world with God. Al things were 
maae by him, * and without him was nothing made that was made, John I. 

Firſt created this. I cannot impute it to any reaſon at all, but to 
the ſlowneſs of Fancy, and heavy unwieldineſs of Melancholy, or the 
load of Blood and Fleſh, that makes men imagine that Creation is in- 
competible even to God himſelf; whenas I think I have no leſs than 

Book. 1. demonſtrated in my Antidote againſt Atheiſm, That it is impoſſible bur 

chap. 79. God ſhould have the power of Creation, or elſe he would not be God. 

lect. 4. But becauſe our Will and Mind can create no Subſtance diſtin& from 

our ſelves, we fooliſhly conceit, meaſuring the Power of God by our 
own, that he cannot create any Subſtance diſtinct from himſelf: 
Which is but a weak Concluſion, fallen from our own dulneſs and 


inadvertency. | 


Verſ. 2. Solitude and Emptinef. The very word ſignifies ſo in the 
Original, as Vatablus will tell you. Which being abſtratt terms, (as the 
Schools call them) do very fittingly agree with the Notion we have 
put upon this Sy--bolical Earth, affirming it to be no real actual Subject, 
either ſpiritual or corporeal, that may be faid to be void and empty; 
but to be Vacuity and Emptineſf it felt, only joined with a capacity of 
being ſomething. It is, as I have often intimated, the Ezs Potenliale 


of the whole outward Creation. 

But the Spirit of God, Not a great Wind, but the Holy Ghoſt. This 
is the Interpretation general of the Fathers. And it is a ſign that it 
is according to the true Moſaical Cabbala, it being ſo conſonant to Pl. 

to's School, which School I ſuſpect now has more of that Cabbala than 
the Jews themſelves have at this day. 29 7 


Having hovered a while. The word in the Original is — H, which 
ſignifies a hovering or brooding over a thing, as a Bird does over her 
neſt, or on her young ones. Hence it is not unlikely is Aritophanes 

his Egge. ES 2 25 | 


TixTy TgwTISy UTnViuior vd peravomTipO we. 
To this SENSE, 


Under the wind below, in darkſome ſhade, 
There the black-winged Night her firſt Egge laid. 


And this manner of brooding thus is an Embleme of deareſt affection; 
and who knows, but that from this Text the Poets took occaſion of 
feigning that ancient Cayid, the Father of all the Gods, the Creator o : 
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all things, and Mater of Mankind ? For fo he is deſcribed by Heſiod 


and Orpheus, and here in this place of Ari/tophanes, from whence I took | 


the fore-cited verſe: 

Simmias Rhodius deſcribes this ancient Love in verſes which repre- 
ſent a pair of wings. I will not ſay according to this conceit of Ari. 
ſtophanes his Egge, which they ſhould brood and hatch. But the long- 
eſt Quill of one of them writes thus, | | 


Aud js Thy ys Ti Bavvgfpre A0t t, dxuoiidas Thy dam Y idea 
To this SENSE: 
I am the King of the deep-boſom'd Earth, 
My ſtrength gave to the Sea both bounds and birth. 


This Spirit of God then, or Divine Love, which was from everlaſt- 
ing, will prove the Third divine Fhpoſtaſis. The firſt was tro, 
which ſignifies Strength, and a word rather common to the whole Tri- 


nity, But 7 as the Rabbins obſerve, is a name of God, as he is 


merciful and gracious, which may be anſwerable to Plato his Tdyav%4* 
but that name is alſo communicated to Chriſt, as we have already 
acknowledged. The ſecond is '*wary, which is Wiſdom, as has been 
prov*d out of the Proverbs, and anſwers to the Platonical Nr, The 


third we have now light upon, which muſt be Love, and it has a 


lucky coincidence alfo with the third Hypoſtaſis in the Platonick Triad, 


os, whom Plotinus calls desrlas 'arpedirle, the Celeſtial Venus. And to Emeed. 3. 
this after a more immediate manner is the Creation of the world a- 4. 5: alſo 


ſerib'd by that Philoſopher, as alſo by Plato; as here in Moſes, the Spirit 
of God is ſaid to lie cloſe brooding upon the humid Matter, for the 
actual Production of this outward world. 


Ennead. 4! a 
lib. 4. cap. 9. 


Vierſ. 3+ Exiſt independently of Corporeal Matter. That which exifts 


firſt, it 1s plain, is independent of what follows; and Philo makes all 

Immateriate Beings to be created in the firſt day: Whence the Souls 

of Men are removed far from all fear of fate and mortality, which is 
the grand Tenent of Plato's School. 


Verſ. 5. Matter merely Metaphyſical; See He in my Interpret TOO 


general at the end of my Poems; where you will find that I have 


ſertled the ſame Notion I make uſe of here, though I had no deſign 


then of expounding Moſes. 


Monad or Unite. The fitneſs of the number to the nature of every 


day's work you ſhall obſerve to be wonderful. Whence we may 
well conclude, that it was ordered fo on purpoſe, and that in all pro- 
bability, Pythagoras was acquainted with this Cabbala : And that that 
was the reaſon the Pythaporeans made ſuch a deal of doe with Num- 
bers, putting other conceits upon them than any other Arithmeticians 
do: and that therefore if ſuch Theorems as the Pyrhagoreans held, be 


found ſuitable and compliable with Moſes his Text, it is a ſhrewd 


preſumption that that is the right Philoſophick Cabbala thereof. 


Philo makes the Firſt day ſpent in the Creation of [mmaterial and 


Spiritual Beings, of the Intellectual World, taking it in a large ſenſe, or 


the Mundus Vite, as Ficinus calls it, The World of Life and Forms, And 


the 
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Nicomach. the Pythagoreans call an Unite Ki, Form, and 2060, Life. They call 
Geraſen. in it alſo Zarde ry, or the Tower of Jupiter, giving alſo the ſame name 
_—_ Biblis to a Point or Centre, by which they underſtand the Vital formative 
588 Centre of things, the Rationes Seminales: and they call an Unite alſo 
09 omeppedlirns, which is Seminal Form. But a very ſhort and ſuffici- 
ent account of Philos pronouncing, that Spiritual Subſtances are the 
Firſt day's work is, That as an Unite is indiviſible in Numbers, ſo is 
the nature of Spirits indiviſible ; you cannot make two of one of them, 
as you may make of one piece of Corporeal Matter two, by actual 
diviſion or ſevering them one piece trom another. Wherefore * what 
was truly and properly created the firſt day, was Immaterial, Indi- 
viſible, and Independent of the Matter, from the higheſt Angel to 
the meaneſt Seminal Form. 55 N 
And for the Potentiality of the outward Creation, ſith it is not ſo 
properly any real Being, it can breed no difficulty; but whatever it is, 
it is referrable fitly enough to Incorporeal things, it being no Object of 
Senſe, but of Intellect, and being alſo impaſſible and undiminiſhable, 
and ſo in a ſort indiviſible. For the Power of God being undimi- 
niſhable, the Poſſibility of the Creature muſt be alſo undiminiſhable, 
it being an adequate Conſequence of his Power. Wherefore this Po- 


| Nicomach. fentiality being ever One, it is rightly referred to the Firſt day. * And 


Geraſen. A- j 5 x 
IE way T in reſpect of this the Pychagore ans call an Unite, d, as well as the Bi- 


be in Pho 147, AS Alſo ea, and cανι ,. which names plainly glance at the 
Bibl. n. 187. dark Potentiality of things, ſet out by Moſes in the Firſt day's Creation. 


Concerning Verſ. 6. * Created an immenſe deal, &c. He Þ creates now Corporeal 
the producti- Matter, (as before The World of Life) out of nothing. Which Univer- 
op of this ſal Matter may well be called vpn, for extenſion is very proper to Cor- 
Matter fee poreal Matter. Caſtellio tranſlates it Liquidum, and this Univerſal Mat- 
Plotinus, En- ter is moſt-what laid {till all over the world, but at firſt it was fluid 
_ ; Taupe 3 5 af F Poſbil & | Bür b 1 | 
2 Betwiæt the aforeſaid fluid Poſſibility, &c. But here it may be you'l 
OT RO enquire, how 4 Corporeal Matter ſhall be conceived to be at 
tal. Book. 3. the waters above and theſe anderneath. For what can be the waters 
ch. 16. leck. 8. ho Maimonides requires no ſuch continued Analogy in the hidden 
ſenſe of Scripture, as you may ſee in his Preface to his More Nevochimm. 
But I need not fly to that general refuge. For methinks that the 
Seminal Forms that deſcend through the Matter, and fo reach the 
Poſſibility of the parts of the outward Creation, and make them ſpring 
up into act, are not unlike the drops of rain that deſcend through 
the Heaven or Air, and make the Earth fruitful, Beſides, the Seminal 
Forms of things lie round, as I may ſo ſpeak, and contracted at firſt, 
but ſpread when they bring any part of the Poſſibility of the outward = 
Creation into act, as drops of rain ſpread when they are fallen to the 
ground. So that the Analogy is palpable enough, though it may 
ſeem too elaborate and curious. We may add to all this concerning 
the Naiades, or Water-Nymphs, that the Ancients underſtood by them, 
| es 81s Y, elite N rows anden, All manner of Souls that deſcend 
into the Matter and Generation. Wherefore for the watry Powers, (as Por- 
phyrizs alſo calls theſe Nymph) it is not at all harſh to conceive, _ 
| ED. . racy 
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they may be here indigitated by the name of the Upper Waters, | See 5 
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Porphyrius in his De Antro Nympharum. Wee: 
According to which ſenſe is that expreſſion alſo. in Syneſiia's 


. wy | 
Ma 51 


Hymns; Hymn. 3. 


* 


Ude deri. An Heavenly drop I fel. 
Kixuuar . Y, = on this lowly ground: © 
Hays he Side Thy Flitting Vagabond ©, © 
o ry uIns Reſtore unto that Mell! 
Suyds di. Whence firſt ſhe did redound. 


Which ſhews plainly enough that there is that which may be called 
Water above the material Heavens. n 
Demetrius alſo in Plutarch makes · the Souls involved in generation See rmmre 
to be ſo many Water-Nymphs. And it is not a mere Metaphor, but al. Book 3. 
aims alſo at a Phyſical truth, namely, at the moiſture of the Vehicles chap. 18. 
of ſuch Souls, or Spiritual Powers as are engaged in Generation. leck. 6. 
Wherefore all thoſe Immaterial Beings, whether that Univer/al Spirit 
of Nature, or the Souls of Men and Brutes, as are endued or inveſt- 
ed with ſuch a gexiral moiſture in their framing of any viſible fa- 
brick out of Matter here below, (into which they deſcended by vir- 
tue of the vital adheſion of this humidity) are-more than Metapho- 
rically called Water, as the Angels and other Spirits created the Firſt 
day, are more than Symbolically called Heaven and Light, as I have 
noted in its due place. * See the Ap- 


And upon account of this genital: moiſture that theſe Spiritual Ef. 4 Sorter ON 
ſences are involved in when they frame any Terreſtrial Contexture, I 7. ſeR. 8. 
conceive that excellent Platoniſt Virgil, makes that Deſcription of the 


task or exerciſe of the Water-Nymphs in the River Peneus. 


7 


Syrenen circum Mileſia vellera Nymphe 
Carpebant hyal: ſaturo fucata colore. 
Inter quas curam Clymene narrabat inanem 
Vulcani, Martiſque dolos & dulcia farta ; 
Atque Chao denſos Divum numerabat amores ; 
Carmine quo capte fuſis dum mollia penſa 

| Devolvunt, &c. 


By which paſſages certainly that knowing Poet underſtands nothing 
elſe but this; namely, That the ſpinning and weaving of the fir 
contextute of things, is in a corſa eee or genital moiſture, in 
which theſe Spiritual Powers the Water-Nymphs work; whom there To 
fore he brings in teaſing, and ſpinning, and ſinging of Love-ſongs, . 
and the hidden and ſtollen Venery of the Gods, (that is, of thoſe parts 
of the celeſtial Creation that deſcend ei y4o) under the waters of 
the River Penens. 8 f 

To conclude therefore, it is very eaſie and fit, that as the Angels 
and the Souls of Men unſunk into generation, and alſo all thoſe Spi- 
ritual Beings created in the firſt Day, are, in reference to their inmoſt 
Vehicles, called Heaven and Light; fo likewiſe to conceive that all 
Souls as they deſcend «is , and all Spiritual Powers as they appl 
to Terreſtrial Formation, in which this genital Moiſture is ried, 
are in like analogy called the * Waters in this ſecond Day's work, 

N uu 
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as Man in reſpect of his outward Body was called * Adam, thet is to 
ſay, Earth. «2 ; Nan. A 448.4. + A 


Verſ. 9. What miſchief ſtraying Souls. The frequent complaints that 
that noble Spirit in Pythagoreans and Platoniſts makes againſt the in- 
cumbrances and diſadvantages of the Body, make this Cabbala ver 
probable. And it is ſomething like our Divines fancying Hel to be 
created this day. 4 | 8 wg 

Verſe. 8. Actuated and agitated. This is conſonant to Plato's School, 
who makes the Matter unmoveable of it ſelf; which is moſt reaſonable. 
For if it were of its own nature moveable, nothing for a moment 
would hold together, but diſſolve it ſelf into infinitely little Particles; 
whence it is manifeſt, that therè muſt be ſomething beſides the Mat- 
ter, either to bind it or to move it: So that the Creation of Immaterial 
Beings is in that reſpect alſo neceſſary. 1 obs. 

Rightly called Heaven. I mean h For this Agitation of the Mat. 
ter brought it to Des-Cartes his ſecond Principle, which is the true 
Ather, or rather π]/lw. For it is liquid as Water, and yet has in it 
the fierce Principle of Fire, which is the firft Element and moſt ſub- 
tile of all. The thing is at firſt ſight underſtood by Carteſians, who 
will eaſily admit of that Notation of the Rabbins in the word 'n, 
as being from wx Fire and cm Water. For fo R. Bechai, The Heavens, 
ſays he, were created from the beginning, and are called YAY, becauſe 
they are WR and tn, Fire and Water, which no Philoſophy makes 
good ſo well as the 2 For the round Particles, like Water, 

y (though they be not of the ſame Figure) flake the fiercenefs of the 

1 firſt Principle, which is the pureſt Fire. And yet this Fire in ſome 

1 meaſure always lies within the Triangular Intervals of the round Par- 

ticles, as that Philoſophy declares at large. 

And the Binary. How fitly again doth the number agree with the 
nature of the work of this day, which is the Creation of Corporeal 
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2 Matter? And the Pythaporeans call the number Two, don, Matter. Sim- 
W - plicius upon Ariſtotle's Phyſicks, ſpeaking of the Pythagoreans, Eixiros i 
4 py le- tat you, ws ipicoy de dv xglahdCy 1h ie yo 5 Thy du, ws d beisvy, 


9 Gym Y S1ep:o:O airhey, They might-well, ſays he, call One, Form, as de- 
fining and terminating to certain ſhape and property, whatever it takes hold 
of : Ana Two they might very well call Matter, it being undeterminate, 
and the cauſe of Bigneſs and Diviſibility. And they have very copioully 
heaped upon the number Two ſuch apellations as are moſt proper to 
Corporeal Matter, as Au rie , Abels , *Anid, Unfigured, Undeterminat- 
0 ed, Unlimited. For ſuch is Matter of it ſelf, till Form take hold of it. 
Nicomach It is called alſo Pia, from the fluidity of the Matter; Aseia, Astela, be- 
Geraſen. J. Cauſe it affords ſubſtance to the Heavens and Stars; Nein,, Mi-, ©4- 
rithmet. The- 54, Contention, Fate, and Death; for theſe are the conſequences of 
oleg. lil. 1 the Soul's being joined with Corporeal Matter; Kimozs, Terscis, od b! 
fecie, Motion, Generation, and Diviſion, which are Properties plainly 
appertaining to Bodies. They call this number alſo T7:u3, becauſe 

it is the E,, the Subject that endures and undergoes all the changes 

and alterations the active Forms put upon ir. Wherefore it is plain, 
that the Pythagoreazs underſtood Corporeal Matter by the number Two, 

which no man can deny but that it is a very fit Symbole of Dix iſſon, 

that eminent Property of Matter. | „ 


. 
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But we might caſt in a further reaſon of the ] being created 
the ſecond day: for the Celeſtial Matter does conſiſt of two plainly 
diſtinguiſhable parts, to wit, the Hirſt Element, and the Second, or the 
Materia ſubtiliſſima, and tht round Particles, as I have already intimated 
out of Des-Cartes his Philoſophy. TIENTS 

Verſ. q. It is referred to the following day. You are to underſtand, that 
theſe Six numbers or days do not ſignify any order of time, but the na. 
ture of the things that were ſaid to be made in them. But for any 
thing in Moſes his Philoſophick Cabbala, all might be made at once, 
or in ſuch periods of time as is moſt ſuitable to the nature of the 
things themſelves. What is faid upon this ninth verſe, will be better 
underſtood, and with more full ſatisfaction, when we come to the 


fourth day's work. N 
Verſ. 13. And the Ternary denotes, In this third day were the Wa- 
ters commanded into one place, the Earth adorned with all manner 
of Plants, Paradiſe and all the pleaſure and plenty of it created, 
wherein the Serpent beguiled Eve, and ſo forth. What can therefore 
be more likely, than that the Pythagoreans uſe their Numbers as certain 
remembrancers of the particular paſſages of this Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation; whenas they call the amber Three, Tiro and S, i. e. Nicomach. 
Triton, and Lord of the Sea; which is in reference to God's command- Ru os 
ing the Water into one place, and making thereof a Sea ? They call he; "pong 
alſo the Ternary, xiese duaxvile;, and seie. The former intimates the 
plenty of Paradiſe, the latter relates to the Serpent there. But now 
beſides this we ſhall find the Ternary very 8 of the nature of 
this day's work. For, firſt, the Earth conſiſts of the third Element in 
the Carteſian Philoſophy, (for the truth of that Philoſophy will force 
it ſelf in whether I will or no; and then again there are three grand 
parts of this third Element neceſſary to make an Earth habitable, the 
dry Land, the Sea, (whence are Springs and Rivers) and the Air; 34 
laſtly, there are in Vegetables, which is the main work of this day, 
| three eminent properties, according to Ariſtotle, viz. Nutrition, Actre- . 
tion, Generation; and alſo if you conſider their duration, there be 
theſe three Cardinal points of it, Ortus, Acme, Interitus. You may 
caſt in alſo that Minerals, which belong to this day, as well as Plants, 
that both Plants and they, and in general all Terreſtrial Bodies, have 
the three Chymical Principles in them, Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury. And 
finally, which is of no ſmall conſequence, that the motion of the 
Earth is triple; namely, that upon its Axis, that of the Centre round 
about the Sun, and that which ariſes from the inclination of the , 4 
Axis, and its ſite parallel to it ſelf, whereby is deſcribed that obligue | 
Circle on the Earth, which we call the Ecliprick. ere nem 
Verſ. 16. Such as is the Earth me live upon. As the Matter of the AY 
Univerſe came out in the ſecond day, fo the contriving of this Matter { 
into Sans and Planets is contained in this fourth day, the Earth her | 
ſelf not excepted, though according to the Letter ſhe is made in the | 
firſt day, and as ſhe is the Nurſe of Plants, ſaid to be uncovered in 15 f 
the third; yet as ſhe is the receptacle of light, and ſhines with bor- | 
rowed rays like the Moon, and other Planets, ſhe may well be re- i 
ferred to this Fourth day's Creation. e Ki 
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as Man in reſpect of his outward Body was called * Adam, thet is to 
ſay, Earth. | en IOOR Meg ho \ 

WY: 7. What miſchief ſtraying Souls, The frequent complaints that 
that noble Spirit in Pythagoreans and Platoniſts makes againſt the in- 
cumbrances and diſadvantages of the Body, make this Cabbala ver 

probable.” And it is ſomething like our Divines fancying Hell to be 
created this day. : „ . 

Verſ. 8. Actuated and agitated, This is conſonant to Plato's School, 
who makes the Matter unmoveable of it ſelf; which is moſt reaſonable. 
For if it were of its own nature moveable, nothing for a moment 
would hold together, but diſſolve it ſelf into infinitely little Particles; 
whence it is manifeſt, that there muſt be ſomething beſides the Mat- 
ter, either to bind it or to move it: So that the Creation of Immaterial 
Beings is in that reſpect alſo neceſſary. 1 5 

Rightly called Heaven. I mean h. For this Agitation of the Mat. 
ter brought it to Des-Carres his ſecond Principle, which is the true 
Ather, or rather £2zw. For it is liquid as Water, and yet has in it 
the fierce Principle of Fire, which is the firſt Element and moſt ſub- 
tile of all. The thing is at firſt ſight underſtood by Carteſians, who 
will eaſily admit of that Notation of the Rabbizs in the word dnn, 
| as being from wx Fire and cn Water. For fo R. Bechai, The Heavens, 
| ſays he, were created from the beginning, and are called BY, becauſe 
| they are VN and ID, Fire and Water, which no Philoſophy makes 
| | good ſo well as the N For the round Particles, like Water, 
1 (though they be not of the ſame Figure) flake the fiercenefs of the 
N firſt Principle, which is the pureſt Fre. And yet this Fire in ſome 
meaſure always lies within the Triangular Intervals of the round Par- 
ticles, as that Philoſophy declares at large. | | 
} And the Binary. How fitly again doth the number agree with the 
} nature of the work of this day, which is the Creation of Corporeal 
12 Matter? And the Pythaporeans call the number Two, dn, Matter. Sim- 
1 i plicius upon Ariſtotle's Phyſicks, ſpeaking of the Pythagoreans, Finiros d 
| ue 70g & rn you, ws ipiGov mip av xaltrdCy th meperSy* % 5 Thy Jany, ws & beigty, 
& ym Y Saupe ti They mig hit well, ſa ys he, call One, Form, as de- 
j , finiug and terminating to certain ſhape and property, whatever it takes hold 
1 | of : Ana Two they might very well call Matter, it being undeterminate, 
and the cauſe of Bigneſs and Diviſibility. And they have very copiouſly 

heaped upon the number Two ſuch apellations as are moſt proper to 
Corporeal Matter, as Ammudris&r, Abels O, Ars %., Unfigured, Undeterminat- 

6 ed, Unlimited. For ſuch is Matter of it ſelf, till Form take hold of it. 
Wicomacls” I 1 called alſo Pia, from the fluidity of the Matter; Aseia, Astela, be- 
Geraſen, 4- Cauſe it affords ſubſtance to the Heavens and Stars; Nei-, MS-, O- 
 rithmer. The- 4 G-, Contention, Fate, and Death; for theſe are the conſequences of 
lag. lil: 1. the Soul's being joined with Corporeal Matter; kiincis, erscis, ve, Arai- 

peore, Motion, Generation, and Diviſion, which are Properties plainly 
appertaining to Bodies, They call this number alſo TTu, becauſe 
it is the , , the Subject that endures and undergoes all the changes 
and alterations the active Forms put upon it. Wherefore it is plain, 
that the Pythagoreans underſtood Corporeal Matter by the number Two, 
which no man can deny but that it is a very fit Symbole of Dix iſon, 
that eminent Property of Matter. 0 But 
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But we might caſt in a further reaſon of the ]]. being created 
the ſecond day: for the Celeſtial Matter does conſiſt of two plainly f 
diſtinguiſhable parts, to wit, the Firſt Element, and the Second, or the ö 
Materia ſubtiliſſima, and the round Particles, as I have already intimated 8 
out of Des-Cartes his Philoſophy. 2 
 Verſ.g. It is referred to the following day. You are to underſtand, that 
theſe Six numbers or days do not ſignify any order of time, but the na- 
ture of the things that were ſaid to be made in them. But for any 
thing in Moſes his Philoſophick Cabbala, all might be made at once, | 
or in ſuch periods of time as is moſt ſuitable to the nature of the j 
things themſelves. What is ſaid upon this ninth verſe, will be better 
underſtood, and with more full ſatisfaction, when we come to the 
fourth day's work. . | 
Verſ. 13. And the Ternary denotes, In this third day were the Wa- 
ters commanded into one place, the Earth adorned with all manner 1 
of Plants, Paradiſe and all the pleaſure and plenty of it created, 
wherein the Serpent beguiled Eve, and ſo forth. What can therefore 
be more likely, than that the Pythagoreans uſe their Numbers as certain 
remembrancers of the particular paſſages of this Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation; whenas they call the number Three, Tpiroy and wneoo7;@, i. e. Nicomach. 
Triton, and Lord of the Sea; which is in reference to God's command- 9 
ing the Water into one place, and making thereof a Sea? They call his 1 
alſo the Ternary, niexs duanvile;, and ipiwvy, The former intimates the 
plenty of Paradiſe, the latter relates to the Serpent there. But now 
beſides this we ſhall find the Ternary very ſignificant of the nature of 
this day's work. For, firſt, the Earth conſiſts of the third Element in 
the Carteſian Philoſophy, (for the truth of that Philoſophy will force 
it ſelf in whether I will or no; and then again there are three grand 
parts of this third Element neceſſary to make an Earth habitable, the 
dry Land, the Sea, (whence are Springs and Rivers) and the Air; and 
laſtly, there are in Vegetables, Which is the main work of this 7 
three eminent properties, according to Ariſtotle, viz. Nutrition, Accre- 
tion, Generation; and alſo if 25 conſider their duration, there be 
theſe three Cardinal points of it, Ortus, Acme, Iuteritus. You may 
caſt in alſo that Minerals, which belong to this day, as well as Plants, 
that both Plants and wy; and in general all Terreſtrial Bodies, have 
the three Chymical Principles in them, Sal, Salphar, and Mercury). And 
finally, which is of no ſmall conſequence, that the motion of the 
Earth is triple; namely, that upon its Axis, that of the Centre round 
about the Sun, and that which ariſes from the inclination of the , 
Axis, and its ſite parallel to it ſelf, whereby is deſcribed that oblique 
Circle on the Earth, which we call the Eclipticł. 80 8 
Verſ. 16. Such as is the Earth we live upon. As the Matter of the 
Univerſe came out in the ſecond day, fo the contriving of this Matter 
into Suns and Planets is contained in this fourth day, the Earth her 
ſelf not excepted, though according to the Letter ſhe is made in the 
firſt day, and as ſhe is the Nurſe of Plants, faid to be uncovered in 
the third; yet as ſhe is the receptacle of light, and ſhines with bor- 
rowed rays like the Moon, and other Planets, ſhe may well be re- 
ferred to this Fourth day's Creation. ; + 
a Vuu2z Nor 
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80 The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. * Cnapx. I. 
Nor will this at all ſeem bold. or harſh, if we conſider that the 
molt learned have already agreed, that all the whole Creation was 
made at once. As for example, the moſt rational of all the Jewiſh 

Doctors, R. Moſes Ag yptins, Philo Judæus, Procopius Gazeas, Cardinal 

Cajetane, St. Auguſtine, and the Schools of Hillel and Samai, as Manaſ: 
De Creatione, ſeh Ben Iſrael writes. So that that leiſurely order of Days is thus quite 

Problem. 1. taken away, and all the ſcruples that may rife from that Hypotheſis. 
Wherefore I fay, the Earth, as one of the primary Planets, was created 
this fourth day. And I tranſlate ry2>15n, Primary Planets. Primary, 
becauſe of d emphatical ; and Planets, becauſe the very notation of 
their name implies their nature: 2213 is plainly from 12, Uſtio, or 
burning, and. 55 extinction; Nouns made from n and 7395, as wn. 

and 58 from u and dad, according to unexceptionable Analogy. 

* And the Earth, as alſo the reſt of the Plazets, their nature is meh, 
as if they had once been burning and ſhining Suns, but their light 
and heat being extinguiſhed, they afterwards became opake Planets, 
This concluſion ſeems here plainly to be contained in Moſes, but is at 
large demonſtrated in Des-Cartes his Philoſophy. Nor is this Notation 
of 2512 enervated by alledging, that the word is ordinarily uſed to 
ſignify the fix2d Stars, as well as the Plaxets : For I do not d eny but 
that, in a vulgar Notion it may be competible to them alſo. For 
the fixed Stars, according to the imagination of the rude people, 
may be ſaid to be lighted up, and extinguiſhed fo often as they ap- 
pear and diſappear ; for they meaſure all by obvious ſenſe and fancy, 
and may well look upon them as ſo many Candles ſet up by divine 

Providence in the Night, but by Day frugally put out, to prevent waſt- 

ing. And I remember Theodoret, in his «& Tieyrfes, has fo glibly ſwal- 
lowed down the Notion, that he uſes it as a ſpecial argument of Pro- 
vidence, that they can burn thus with their heads downwards, and 
ngg preſently ſweal out and be extinguiſhed, as our ordinary Candles 
are, Wherefore the word 2512, may very well be attributed to all 
the Stars, as well Fixed as Planets; but to the Fixed only upon vul- 
gar ſeeming grounds; to the Planets upon true and natural. And 
we may be ſure that that is that which Moſes would aim at, and lay 
ſtreſs upon in his Philoſophick Cabbala, 5 „ 
Wherefore in brief, 3 Emphatical in dann contains a double 
Emphaſis, intimating thoſe true 912315, or Planets, and then the moſt 
eminent amongſt thoſe zruly ſo termed. Nor is it at all ſtrange, that 
ſo abſtruſe Concluſions of Philoſophy ſhould be lodged in this Mo- 
| ſaical Text: For, as I have elſewhere intimated, Moſes has been a- 
forehand with Carteſius. The ancient Patriarchs having had wit, and 
by reaſon of their long lives, leiſure enough to invent as curious and 
ſubtile Theorems in Philoſophy, as any of their poſterity could hit 
upon, beſides what they might have had by Tradition from Adam. 
And if we find the Earth a Planet, it muſt be acknowledged forth- 
with that it runs about the Sun; which is pure Pythagoriſm again, 
and a ſhrewd preſumption that he was taught that ears by this 
Moſaical Cabbala. But that the Earth is a Planet, beſides the Notation 
we have already inſiſted upon, the neceſſity of being created in this 
fourth day amongſt the other Planets, is a further argument. L 
5 | 9 e 
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there is no mention of its Creation in any day elſe, according to this 
Philoſophick Cabbala. 
Verſ. 17. Inhabitants of the World, The Hebrew is Fe Oy. And 
I have, made bold to interpret d, not of this one Individual Earth, 
but of the whole Species; and therefore I render it, the World at 
large. As dn, in the twenty ſeventh of this Chapter, is not an 
Individual Man, but Mankind in general. Kat & Tels Je, wet 7% 
A ele euoronoyel Mavens ww al The 7% arIpwne Quatur, Origen. coutr. Celſ. 
J. 4. Which is an excellent Key for the opening the whole Myſtery of 
the Creation. And ſo ver. 16. Nu, viz. Dm MRAN and vpn 
11827, are interpreted after the ſame manner, rendring them rhe 
greater ſort of Lights, and the leſſer ſort of Lights. * So that no Gram- 
matical violence is done to the Text of Moſes all this time. 
Verſ. 19. And the number denotes, This fourth day's Creation is the 
contrivance of Matter into Saus and Planets, or into Suns, Moons, and 
Earths. For the Athereal Vortices were then ſet a going, and the Cor- 
poreal world had got into an uſeful order and ſhape. And the or- 
dering and framing of the Corporeal world may very well be ſaid to 
be tranſacted into the zumber Four; Four being the firſt body in num- 
bers an Af£quilateral Pyramid, which Figure alſo is a right Symbole of 
Lizht, the rays entring the eye in a Pyramiaal form. And Lights now 
are ſet up in all the vaſt Region of the Athereal Matter, which is 
Heaven. 8 | 
The Pythagoreans alſo call this number * o9wa, and + e, Body, * Philopon; 
and the World, intimating the Creation of the Corporeal world therein. in /ib. 1. Me- 
And further, ſignifying in what excellent proportion and harmony 1 < , p 
the world was made, they call this number Four; * *apuoris, and Baxxas- Ide & Ofiri. 
wy eveyepoy, Harmony, and the Stirrer of divine Fury and Ecſtaſy ; inſinu- de. | 


ating, that all things are ſo ſweetly and fittingly ordered in the Nicomach. 


world, that the ſeveral motions thereof are as a comely Dance, or ra- 1 84 


viſhing Muſick, and are able to carry away a contemplative Soul in- 1;b. 1. 
to Rapture and Ecſtaſie, upon a clear view and attentive Animad- 
verſion of the Order and Oeconomy of the Univerſe. 12 

And Philo, * who does much Pythagorize-in his Expoſition of Moſes, In bis C:ſme- 
obſerves, That this zumber Four contains the moſt perfect proportions pi, ca. 
in Muſical Symphonies, viz. Diateſſaron, Diapente, Diapaſon, and Diſ- 
diapaſon: Tis wiv 78 JidleTlapoy 5 M 6mrpr&r, & c. For the proportion of 
Diateſſaron, is as Four to Three ; of Diapente, as Three to Two; of Dia- 
paſon; as Two to One, or Four to Two; of Diſdiapaſon, as Four to One. 
We might caſt in alſo the conſideration of that divine Nemeſis, 
which God has placed in the frame and nature of the Univerſal Crea- 
tion, as he is a Diſtributer ro every one according to his works. 
From whence himſelf is alſo called Nemeſis by Ariftotle, Sn" Tis ke Ariſtot. de 
Jiare hic ee, Becauſe he every where diſtributes what is due to every one, Mundo. 
This is in ordinary language Juſtice; and both Philo and Plotinus out Phil. Coſme- 
of the Pytagoreans affirm, that the aumber Four is a Symbole of Juſt ice, pui a Meſaias. 
All which makes towards what I drive at, that the whole Cre- | 
ation is concerned in this number Four, which is called the Fourth 

day. . 1 
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The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. * Cu. I. 
Nor will this at all ſeem bold. or harſh, if we confider that the 
moſt learned have already agreed, that all the whole Creation was 
made at once. As for example, the moſt rational of all the Jewi 
Doctors, R. Moſes Ag yptius, Philo Judæus, Procopius Gaxeus, Cardinal 
 Cajetane, St. Auguſtine, and the Schools of Hillel and Samai, as Manaſ- 
De Creatione, (oh Ben Iſrael writes. So that that leiſurely order of Days is thus - 


Problem. 1. taken away, and all the ſcruples that may riſe from that Hypotheſis. 


Wherefore I fay, the Earth, as one of the primary Planets, was created 
this fourth day. And I tranſlate din, Primary Planets,” Primary, 
| becauſe of N emphatical ; and Planets, becauſe the very notation of 
their name implies their nature: 22515 is plainly from 12, Uſtio, or 
burning, and. 25 ext inction; Nouns made from n and N35, as 1 
and 58 from cy and dag, according to unexceptionable Analogy. 
* And the Earth, as alſo the reſt of the Players, their nature is ſuch, 
as if they had once been burning and ſhining Suns, but their light 
and heat being extinguiſhed, they afterwards became opake Planets, 
This concluſion ſeems here plainly to be contained in Moſes, but is at 
large demonſtrated in Des- Cartes his Philoſophy. Nor is this Notation 
of 2515 enervated by alledging, that the word is ordinarily uſed to 
ſignify the fix-d Stars, as well as the Planets: For I do not deny but 
that, in a vulgar Notion it may be competible to them alſo. For 
the fixed Stars, according to the imagination of the rude people, 
may be faid to be lighted up, and extinguiſhed fo often as they ap- 
pear and diſappear ; for they meaſure all by obvious ſenſe and fancy, 
and may well look upon them as ſo many Candles ſet up by divine 

Providence in the Night, but by Day frugally pur out, to prevent waſt- 
ing. And I remember Theodoret, in his «& Tieyrfes, has fo glibly ſwal- 
lowed down the Notion, that he uſes it as a ſpecial argument of Pro- 

- vidence, that they can burn thus with their heads downwards, and 
ngg preſently ſweal out and be extinguiſhed, as our ordinary Candles 
are, Wherefore the word 99, may very well be attributed to all 

the Stars, as well Fixed as Planets; but to the Fixed only upon vul- 
gar ſeeming grounds; to the Planets upon true and natural. And 
we may be ſure that that is that which Moſes would aim at, and lay 
ſtreſs upon in his Philoſophick Cabbala. V | 

Wherefore in brief, N Emphatical in dann contains a double 

Emphaſis, intimating thoſe true ©2215, or Planets, and then the moſt 

eminent amongſt thoſe tray ſo termed. Nor is it at all ſtrange, that 
ſo abſtruſe Concluſions of Philoſophy ſhould be lodged in this Mo- 
ſaical Text: For, as I have elſewhere intimated, Moſes has been a- 

forehand with Carteſius. The ancient Patriarchs having had wit, and 

by reaſon of their long lives, leiſure enough to invent ' as curious and 
ſubtile Theorems in Philoſophy, as any of their poſterity could hit 
upon, beſides what they might have had by Tradition from Adam. 
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And if we find the Earth a Planet, it muſt be acknowledged forth- 
with that it runs about the Sun; which is pure due again, 


and a ſhrewd preſumption that he was taught that myſtery by this 
Moſaical Cabbala. But that the Earth is a Planet, beſides the Notation 
we have already inſiſted upon, the neceſſity of being created in this 
fourth day amongſt the other Planets, is a further argument. "= 
e 8 e SZ ND. ae. 
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CAP. I. The Defence of the Philoſophick, Cabbala. 1 
there is no mention of its Creation in any day elſe, according to this 
Philoſophick Cabbala. 5 
Verſ. 17. Inhabitants of the World. The Hebrew is We Oy. And 
I have, made bold to interpret p87, not of this one Individual Earth, 
but of the whole Species; and therefore I render it, the World at 
large. As en, in the twenty ſeventh of this Chapter, is not an 
Individual Man, but Mankind in general. Ka? & 7ois Jouve: at 4 
A throes guoronoyet Mai ons m ot} Ths Tv arvpure quotes, Origen. contr. Celſ. 
J. 4. Which is an excellent Key for the opening the whole Myſtery. of 
the Creation. And ſo ver. 16. MXN, viz. am wenn and DN 
1827, are interpreted after the ſame manner, rendring them e 
greater ſort of Lights, and the leſſer ſort of Lights. * So that no Gram- 
matical violence is done to the Text of Moſes all this time. 8 

Verſ. 19. And the number denotec. This fourth day's Creation is the 
contrivance of Matter into Saus and Planets, or into Suns, Moons, and 
Earths. For the Athereal Vortices were then ſet a going, and the Cor- 
poreal world had got into an uſeful order and ſhape. And the or- 
dering and framing of the Corporeal world may very well be ſaid to 
be tranſacted into the number Four; Four being the firſt body in num- 
bers an A£quilateral Pyramid, which Figure alſo is a right Symbole of 
Light, the rays entring the eye in a Pyramidal form. And Lights now 
are ſet up in all the vaſt Region of the Athereal Matter, which is 
„„ e |; 

The Pythagoreans alſo call this number * «wa, and f xiower, Body, ® Philopon; 
and the World, intimating the Creation of the Corporeal world therein, i» /ib. 1. Me- 
And further, ſignifying in what excellent proportion and harmony ne 5 
the world was made, they call this number Four; * Agluria, and Baxxes- j; 4 & O. 
ta areyeipoy, Harmony, and the Stirrer of divine Fury and Ecſtaſy ; inſinu- de. | 
ating, that all things are fo ſweetly and fittingly ordered in the *Nicomach: 
world, that the ſeveral motions thereof are as a comely Dance, or ra- 8 
viſhing Muſick, and are able to carry away a contemplative Soul in- 13. 1. 5 
to Rapture and Ecſtaſie, upon a clear view and attentive Animad- 
verſion of the Order and Oeconomy of the Univerſe. : 


And Philo, * who does much Pythagorize in his Expoſition of Moſes, In bis Coſmo- | 


obſerves, That this zumber Four contains the moſt perfect proportions p3iaMyaica. 
in Muſical Symphonies, viz. Diateſſaron, Diapente, Diapaſon, and Diſ- 

diapaſon: Tis wiv  Jidlerlapay 5 A ,, &c. For the proportion of 
Diateſſaron, is as Four to Three; of Diapente, as Three to Two; of Dia- 

paſon; as Two to One, or Four to Two; of Diſdiapaſon, as Four to Cue. 

Wie might caſt in alſo the conſideration of that divine Nemeſis, 

which God has placed in the frame and nature of the Univerſal Crea- 

tion, as he is a Diſtributer to every one according to his works. 
From whence himſelf is alſo called Nemeſis by Ariſtotle, ww Tis Le Ariſtot. de 
Niarehceac, Becauſe he every where diſtributes what is due to every one. Mundo, 
This is in ordinary language Juſtice; and both Philo and Plotinus out Phil. Coſme- 
of the Pytagoreans affirm, that the number Four is a Symbole of Juſtice, paiaMeſaios, 
All which makes towards what I drive at, that the whole Cre- 

ation is concerned in this number Four, which is called the Fourth 
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And for further eviction, we may yet add, that as al numbers are 
contained in Four virtually, (by all numbers is meant Ten; for when we 
come to Ten, we go back again) fo the root and foundation of all 
the Corporeal Creation is laid in this fourth day's work, wherein 
Sans, Earths, and Moons are made, and the ever-whirling Vortices. 
Nicomach. For, as Philo obſerves, Pythagorean-like, Tex (Which they call alſo 


Geraſen. A- xbou@, tears, and milinje, the World, Heaven, and All-perfeftneſs) is made 


1 olog. ; 
* 2 by the ſcattering of the parts of Four, thus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Put theſe to- 


gether now, and they are Tex, aaiſiola, or 73 . the Univerſe. And 
this was ſuch a Secret amongſt Pythagoras his diſciples, that it was a 
ſolemn Oath with them to ſwear by him that delivered to them the 
myſtery of the Tetraitys, Tetrad, or number Four. 


Sext. Empi- Os wet Thy nueTips JN Sd brra rtr, 
ric, rag Ir Tlayey A quatus pilond 7 tyuoey, 
Mathematic. . F 

lib, 4. By him that did to us diſcloſe 


The Tetrad myſtery, 
Where Natures Fount that ever flows, 
And hidden root doth lie. 


Thus they ſwore by Pythagoras, as is conceived, who taught them 
this myſterious tradition. And had it not been a right worſhipful 
myſtery, think you, indeed, and worthy of the ſolemnity of Religion, 
and of an Oath, to underſtand that 1, 2, 3, 4, make Ten; and that 
Ten is All? which rude mankind told firſt upon their fingers, and 
Arithmeticians diſcover it by calling them Digits at this very day. 

There is no likelihood that ſo wiſe a man, as Pythagoras was, ſhould 
lay any ſtreſs upon ſuch trifles, or that his Scholars ſhould be ſuchk 
fools as to be taken with them. But it is well known, that the Py- 
thagoreans held the Motion of the Earth about the Sun, which is plain 
implied, according to the Philoſophick Cabbala of this Fourth day's 
work. So much of his Secrets got out to common knowledge and 

fame. But it is very highly probable, that he had the whole PL1o- 
 fophick Cabbala of the Creation opened to him by ſome knowing Prieſt 
or Philoſopher (as we now call them) in the Oriental parts, that un- 
der this myſtery of numbers, ſet out to him the choiceſt and moſt pre- 
cious Conduſſors in Natural Philoſophy, interpreting, as I conceive, the 
Text of Moſes in ſome ſuch way as I have light upon, and making 
all thoſe generous and ample Concluſions good by Demonſtration and 
Reaſon, And fo Pythagoras being well furniſh'd with the knowledge 
of things, was willing to impart them to thoſe whoſe piety and 
capacity was fit to receive them; not laying aſide that outward 
form of Numbers, which they were firſt conveyed to himſelf in. But 
| ſuch Arithmetical nugacities as are ordinarily recorded for his, in dry 
Numbers, to have been the riches of the Wiſdom of ſo famous a 

Philoſopher, is a thing beyond all credit or probability. _ 

Wherefore I conceive, that the choiceſt and moſt precious Treaſures 
of knowledge being laid open in the Cabbala of the Fourth day, from 
thence it was that ſo much Solemnity and Religion was put upon 
that Number, which he called his Tetrafys; which ſeems to wm 
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been of two kinds, the one, the ſingle number Four ; the * other, Thirty *Ptorarch.de 
ſix, made of the four firſt Maſculine numbers, and the four firſt Femi- ide & Ofiri- 
nine, Viz. of 1, 3, 5, 7. and of 24 4, 6, 8. wherein you ſee, that the * 
former and more ſimple Tetradys is ſtill included and made uſe of; 
for Four here takes place again in the Aſſignment of the Maſculine 
and Feminine Numbers, Whence I further conceive, that under the 
number of this more complex Tetrad, which contains alſo the other 
in it, he taught his Diſciples the myſtery of the whole Creation, open- 
ing to them the nature of all things, as well Spiritual as Corporeal. 
0 38 apri epiluis T TunTNNY Ex4 x mabnTinay, & 5 elde 70 dh 5 A Anonym. in 
2) Fessel. A125 wy Shave vate) © 5 appl, as a Certain Author writes; P n Te- 
For an even Number carries along with it diviſibility and paſſibilit); but tabs 
an odd Number, indiviſibility, impaſſibility, and activity: mherefore that is 
called Feminine, this Maſculine, 
Wherefore the putting together of the four firſt Maſculine Num- 
bers to the four firſt Feminine, is the * joining of the Active and 
Paſſive Principle together, matching the parts of the Matter with 
congruous Forms from the World of Life. So that I conceive, the Te- 
trattys was a Symbole of the whole Syſtem of Pythagoras his Philoſo- 
phy, which we may very juſtly ſuſpe& to be the ſame with the 
Moſaical Cabbala. And the root of this Tetractys is Six, which again 
hits upon Moſes, and reminds us of the Six days work of the Creation. 
Verſ. 20. Fiſh and Fowl are made in the ſame day. And here Moſes 
does plainly play the Philoſopher in putting them together ; for there 
is more affinity betwixt them than 1s eaſily diſcerned by the heedleſs 
vulgar : for, beſides that Fowls frequent the waters very much, many 
kinds of them I mean, theſe Elements themſelves of Air and Water, 
for their thinneſs and liquidity, are very like one another. Beſides, 
the finns of Fiſhes, and the wings of Birds; the feathers of one, and the 
ſcales of the other, are very Analogical. They are both alſo deſtitute 
of VUreters, properly ſo call'd, of Dugges alſo, and of Milk, and are 
. Oviparous. Further, their motions are mainly alike, the Fiſhes as it 
were fling in the Water, and the Fowls ſwimming in the Air, accord- 
ing to that of the Poet concerning Dædalus, when he had made himſelf 
wings, : 85 
a Inſuetum per iter gelidas enavit ad Arctos. 


Caſt in this alſo, that as ſome Fowls dive and ſwim under water, aſc, Nie- 
ſo ſome Fiſhes fly above the water in the air for a conſiderable ſpace, remberg. 
till their finns begin to be ſomething ſtiff and dry. Hiſtor. Natw- 


Verſ. 23. And the Ruinay denotes. Philo does not here omit that Aen. | 


; ; | : 1 SY | cap. 35. 
obvious conſideration of the Five ſenſes in Animals. But it is a ſtrange ED 


coincidence if it was not intended, that living Creatures ſhould be 
ſaid to be made in the Fifth and Sixth day, thoſe Numbers, accord- 
ing to the Pythagorical myſtery, being ſo fitly ſignificant of the nature 
of them. For Five is acknowledged by them to be Male and Female, 
conſiſting of Three and Two, the two firſt Maſcaline and Feminine num- 
bers: It is alſo an Emblem of Generation; for the number Five drawn 
into Five, brings about Five again, as you ſee in Eve times Five, which 
is Twenty Five. So an Eagle ingendring with an Eagle, brings forth 
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Nicomach. an Eagle; and a Dolphin ingendring with a Dolphin, a Dolphin; and 
Gecalen, A- ſo in the reſt, Whence the Pythagoreans call this number Five, C ytherea, 
| * Ty that is, Venus, and raus, Marriage; and in Birds it is evident that the 
Mo ek pe Chuſe their mates. Concerning the number Six, I ſhall ſpeak in 15 
Ei apud Del- proper place. | 
phos. Verſ. 26. That it is ſo free, ſo rational. That the Image of God con- 
ſiſts in this rather than in the dominion over the creature, I take to be 
the right ſenſe, and more Philoſophical, the other more Political; and 
Philo interprets it after that manner we have made choice of, which 
is alſo more ſuitable to Platoniſm and Pythagoriſm, the beſt Cabbala that 
I know of Moſes his Text. IN FE 
Verſ. 27. Male and Female. It is a wonder, ſays Grotius, to ſee how 
the Explications of the Rabbins upon this place and thoſe paſſages in 
Plato's Sympoſion, agree one with another, which notwithſtanding 
from whatſoever they proceeded, I make no queſtion, ſays he, but 
they are falſe and vain: And I muſt confeſs, 1 am fully of the ſame 
opinion, But this ſtrange agreement betwixt Ariſtophanes his Narra- 
tion, in the forenamed Sympoſion, and the comments of the Rabbins 
upon this Text, is no ſmall argument that Plato had ſome knowledge 
of Moſes, which may well add the greater authority and credit to 
this our Cabbala. But it was the wiſdom of Plato to own the true 
Cabbala himſelf; but ſuch unwarrantable Fancies as might riſe from 
the Text, to caſt upon ſuch a ridiculous ſhallow companion as Ari/to- 
phanes; it was good enough for him to utter in that Clubb of Wits, that 
Fant „„ ENT HR 2 Hm 
Nerſ. 28. They lorded it. The Seventy have it wmuvedoxz;, Which 
is to domineer with an high hand, Matth. 200 ' 
Verſ. 31. And the Senary denotes. The Senary, or the number Six, 
has a double reference, the one to this particular day's work, the o- 
ther to the whole Creation. For the particular day's work, it is the 
Creation of ſundry ſorts of Land- Animals, divided into Male and Fe- 
Clem. Alex- ale. For Two into Three is Six. The conceit is Philo's; and hence 
„ angcdrin, Srr- the Pythagoreans called this number, rie, Matrimony, as Clemens alſo 
1 e obſerves, adding moreover, that they did it in reference to the Crea- 
tion of the World, ſet down by Moſes. This number alſo, in the ſame 
ſort that the number Eve, is a fit Emblem of Procreation. For Six 
; drawn into Six, makes Thirty Six. The oonceit is Plutarch's, in his 
- De Ei apud Delphos, though he ſpeaks of it in an inferior kind of Gene- 
1 ration: But methinks it is moſt proper to Animals. Here is ſomethin 
|: alſo that reſpects Man particularly, the choiceſt reſult of this Sixth 
ö day's labour. The number of the hrutiſn Nature was Five, accord- 
ing to Philo; but there is an Unite ſuperadded in Man, Reaſon reach- 
ing out to the knowledge of a God. And this Uaite added to the 
former Five, makes Six. RE 
But now for the reference that Six bears to the whole Creation, 
tdttuhat the Pythagoreans did conceive it was ſignificant thereof, appears 
Nicomach. by the Titles they have given it. For they call it, 4idpiporrs 5% aide, 
e asg 3 Ahe, KS., The articulate and compleat formation of the Univerſe, the 
alog. lib, 2, Anvil, and the World, I ſuppoſe they call it the Anvil from that inde- 
fatigable ſhaping out of new Forms and Figures upon the Matter ox 
5 e the 
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rhe Univerſe, by virtue of the Active Principle that ever büſfes it if 


every where, But how the Senary ſhould Emblematize the World. 


you ſhall underſtand thus: Fhe World is 7 fr leat, filled and per- 

feed by its own parts; ſo is the Senarius, which has no denominated 

part but a Sixth, Third, and Second, viz. 1, 2, 3. which put together 
make Six; and Euclide defines a perfect number from this property, 


Tix{@& derduis Riy 3 ret ialſe fig ie d, A perfect Number is that which Element Geo- | 


is equal to its parts. Wherefore this number; ſets out the perfection of mtr. J. 7- 
the World, and you know God in the cloſe of, all ſaw, that al that defin, 22. 


he made was very good, Then again the World is A y fave, Mas and Clem. Alex- | 


Femina, that is, it conſiſts of an Active and Paſſive Principle, the one andr. Sto. 
brought down into the other from the World of Life; and the Senar 1 


is made by the drawing of the firſt Maſculine Number into the firſt Geraſen. 4. 


Feminine, for Three into Two 1s Six. 8 ithmet. The- 
Thus you ſee continuedly, That the property of the number ſets off the lk. lib. 2+ 

nature of the work of every day, according to thoſe myſteries that the 
Pythagoreans have obſerved in them; and beſides this, That the Num! 

bers have ordinarily got Names anſwerable to each day's work; which, as I 

have often - intimated, is a very high probability, that the Pythagoreans 

had a Cabbala referring to Moſes his Text, and the Hiſtory of the Cre- 

ation. And Philo, though nor in ſo punctual a way, has offered at 

the opening of the mind of Moſes by this Key. But I hope I have 

made it ſo plain, that it will not hereafter be ſcrupled, but that this 

is the gehuine way of interpreting the Philoſophick meaning of the 

Moſaical Text in this firſt Chapter of Geneſis. ee 
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SCHOLIA 
m CAP. I. Verf. 2. 9 


RO hac Materia Phyſica nos Metaphyſicam ponimas, &c. Ita ſane ſa- 
cimus in Cabbala ipſa ; in Appendice verd Defenſionis, Cap. 9. Phy- 
ay quandam Hylen hic etiam intelligi poſſe, & fuse & ſolide, ni fal- 
lor, demonſtravimus. DS N 7 a 
Quod Nomen um tempus futurum, preſens ac preteritum, &c, Hoc 
eſt, Divina Eſſentia totum rerum ſeriem ac ſeculorum ordinem a prin- 
cipio ad ſinem in ſe continß g.. WT 
Et abſque eo factum eſt nihil quod factum ſit, Kal xoels airs tyinilo 88 , 
$ 57%. Quidam ad 5/8%&, plenam periodum ponunt, & 5 44yo+ cum 
- 'Ey re) Lei , conjungunt. Sed temerè meo quidem judicio. Neque 
enim e νν eſt 5 1%, ſed vehementior àffirmatio ſine Logo ni- 
hil omnind creatum fuiſſe: ac fi ſic ſcriptum eſſet, xt, and 5yinlo 
vv dri 3 Y Deinde 3 % diſtinctionis  gratia addi poteſt, ut 
certiùs intelligatur quid per iyi! ſignificetur, nempe quod talia in- 
digitentur que initium habuerint, quod apertius indicatur per 5%, : 
uod præteriti temporis ſignificationem habet, cum ii doelws ſigni- 
cet, & eodem ſerè ſenſu fumi poſſet, quo & in y $i@& iv 93 azy@&, Eo 
igitur ſenſu 27% & yizorr hic ſumenda innuitur, quo 73 * 
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Nicomach. an Eagle; and a Dolphin ingendring with a Dolphin, a Dolphin ; and 
Geralen. 4- ſo in the reſt, Whence the Fythagoreans call this number Five, Cytherea, 
ons ons that is, Venus, and ran, Marriage; and in Birds it is evident that they 
Pitch. De chuſe their mates. Concerning the number Six, I ſhall ſpeak in its 

Et aud Del- proper place. | | 
phos. Verſ. 26. That it is ſo free, ſo rational. That the Image of God con- 
ſiſts in this rather than in the dominion over the creature, I take to be 
the right ſenſe, and more Philoſophical, the other more Political; and 
Philo interprets it after that manner we have made choice of, which 
is alſo more ſuitable to Platoniſm and Pythagoriſm, the beſt Cabbala that 

I know of Moſes his Text. 

Verſ. 27. Male and Female. It is a wonder, ſays Grotius, to ſee how 
the Explications of the Rabbins upon this place and thoſe paſſages in 
Plato's Sympoſion, agree one with another, which notwithſtanding 
from whatſoever they proceeded, I make no queſtion, ſays he, but 
they are falſe and vain: And I muſt confeſs, J am fully of the fame 
opinion, But this ſtrange agreement betwixt Ariſtophanes his Narra- 
| tion, in the forenamed Sympoſioz, and the comments of the Rabbin; 
[! upon this Text, is no ſmall argument that Plato had ſome knowledge 
[ of Moſes, which may well add the greater authority and credit to 
[ this our Cabbala. But it was the wiſdom of Plato to own the true 
Cabbala himſelf; but ſuch unwarrantable Fancies as might riſe from 
the Text, to caſt upon ſuch a ridiculous ſhallow companion as Ari/to- 
. phanes; it was good enough for him to utter in that Clubb of Wits, that 
5 Philoſophick Sympoſion of Plato. Fo ; 


Verſ. 28. They lorded it. The Seventy have it xymrvedoxrs, which 
is to domineer with an high hand, Matth. 20. | 
Verſ. 31. And the Senary denotes. The Senary, or the number Six, 
has a double reference, the one to this particular day's work, the o- 
ther to the whole Creation. For the particular day's work, it is the 
Creation of ſundry ſorts of Land- Animals, divided into Male and Fe- 
Clem. Alex- nule. For Two into Three is Six. The conceit is Philos; and hence 
„ andrin. Ser0- the Pythagoreans called this number, T«&u&, Matrimony, as Clemens alſo 
mat. lib. s. obſerves, adding moreover, that they did it in reference to the Crea- 
tion of the World, ſet down by Moſes. This number alſo, in the ſame 
ſort that the number Eve, is a fit Emblem of Procreation. For Six 
drawn into Six, makes Thirty Six. The conceit is Plutarch's, in his 
De Ei apud Delphos, though he ſpeaks of it in an inferior kind of Gene- 
ration: But methinks it is moſt proper to Animals. Here is ſomething 
alſo that reſpects Man particularly, the choiceſt reſult of this S 
day's labour. The number of the brutiſn Nature was Five, accord- 
ing to Philo; but there is an Unite ſuperadded in Man, Reaſon reach- 
ing out to the knowledge of a God. And this Uzrzre added to the 
former Five, makes Six, 1 3 
But now for the reference that Six bears to the whole Creation, 
that the Pythagoreans did conceive it was ſignificant thereof, appears 
Nicomach. by the Titles they have given it. For they call it, && 5% vide, 
e Auer, KS, The articulate and compleat formation of the Univerſe, the 
 olop. lib. 2, Anvil, and the World, I ſuppoſe they call It the Anvil from that inde- 
fatigable ſhaping out of new Forms and Figures upon the Matter ef 
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the Univerſe, by virtue of the Active Principle that ever buſies it ſelf 

every where. But how the Senary ſhould Emblematize the World, 

you ſhall underſtand thus: The World is ſelf-compleat, filled and per- 

feted by its own parts; ſo is the Senarius, which has no denominated 

part but a Sixth, Third, and Second, viz. 1, 2, 3. which put together 

make Six; and Euclide defines a perfect number from this property, 

TiO deln Ny 6 res fau]e wifeory 1 Or ov, A perfect Number is that which Element. Geo- 

is equal to its parts. Wherefore this number ſets out the perfection of err. /i6. 7. 

the World, and you know God in the cloſe of, all ſaw, that all that 1 Is 

he made was very good, Then again the World is *applu v9 ©nasvs, Mas and Clem. Alex- 

Femina, that is, it conſiſts of an Active and Paſſive Principle, the one andr. Stro- 

brought down into the other from the World of Life; and the Senar ee : 

is made by the drawing of the firſt Maſculine Number into the firſt Geraſen. 4- 

Feminine, for Three 1nto Two is Six. Fitbmet. The- 
Thus you ſee continuedly, That the property of the number ſets off the leb. lib. 2. 

nature of the work of every day, according to thoſe myſteries that the 

Pythagoreans have obſerved in them; and beſides this, That the Num? 

bers have ordinarily got Names anſwerable to each day's work; which, as I 

have often intimated, is a very high probability, that the Pxthagoreans 

had a Cabbala referring to Moſes his Text, and the Hiſtory of the Cre- 

ation. And Philo, though nor in ſo punctual a way, has offered at 

the opening of the mind of Moſes by this Key. But I hope I have 

made it ſo plain, that it will not hereafter be ſcrupled, but that this 

is the gehuine way of interpreting the Philoſophick meaning of the — 

Moſaical Text in this firſt Chapter of Geneſis. f 
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In CAP. I. Verſ. 1. 1 
RO hac Materia Phyſica nos Metaphyſicam ponimas, &C. Tti ſane fa- , 
cimus in Cabbala ipſa; in Appendicè verd Defenſionis, Cap. 9. Phy- 


N quandam Hylen hic etiam intelligi poſſe, & fusè & ſolide, ni fal- 
or, demonſtravimus. | Fr 


Quod Nomen Try tempus futurum, præſens ac preteritum, &c. Hoc a 
eſt, Divina Eſſentia totum rerum ſeriem ac ſeculorum ordinem à prin- | 
cipio ad finem in ſe continet. * „ | 
Et abſque eo factum eſt nihil quod factum ſit, Kai elt airs 2e 808 %, "= 

$ Ye q Quidam ad #/%&, plenam periodum ponunt, & . e cum | 
Ex nd Cw fy conjungunt. Sed temerè meo quidem judicio. Neque — 
enim e eſt 5 34, ſed vehementior affirmatio fine Logo ni- ö 
hil omnind creatum fuiſſe: ac {fi ſic ſcriptum eſſet, x#«'s ans i | 
«2 5r18y 3 yeyerr. Deinde 5 % diſtinctionis gratia addi poteſt, ut | 
certius intelligatur quid per 27 ſignificetur, nempe quod talia in- 
digitentur quæ initium habuerint, quod apertius indicatur per yiyvz 
uod præteriti temporis ſignificationem habet, cum e dels ſigni- 

| ficet, & eodem fere ſenſu fumi poſſet, quo &; in ꝙ $i@ ir 95 aiy&, EO 
igitur ſenſu % & yiyor hic ſumenda innuitur, quo 73 * 40 
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Phjyc. lib. 1. Dicto illo Meliſſi apud Ari ſtotelem, Ei 2d Y, dpydy Exer dr, Y 1d wy 
cap. 3. Yb 8x KN Ubi 7d bb, & 73 apxiv EN, idem ſonare videntur. 
Quz verd neceſſaria ſunt & æterna, cùm de eis dici non poſſet, 37. 
ve, ut quæ principium non habeant, non inſcitè nec temerè ad- 
jectum eſt 3 Y, ut diſtinctus perinde atque plenus hujus loci ſenſus 
intelligatur, nempe de omnibus y4rWes abſolutiſſimè verum eſſe, 
quod nihil omnino e, quin ab ipſo fit factum, qub Logos verus 

Deus Creator agnoſci poſſit, & ut talis eoli. | 

Verum ? yiyory © wind Go) iv, ſententia admodum dura eſt aut falſa. 
Omne enim factum à Logo, non eſt Vita, cum Materia non fit. Et 
ut i pro ee, poneretur vel den, durior eſt locutio. Et qualis 
coy hic ſubindicetur apparet ex verbis proxime ſequentibus, qubd hæc 
Gon fit lux Hominum. Unde palam eſt d hanc talem eſſe do, 1 
cujus influxu homines illuminentur, quæ proinde omnino eſt Spiritus 
ſanctus. Id quod longe credibilius eſt, quam Ideas Divinas per 20% ſigni- 
ficari. Quippe quod iſte ſenſus Narrationem magis aridam & Scho- 
laſticam redderer, eandemque nihilominus mancam relinqueret o- 
miiſa mentione Spirits S. tertiæ Hypoſtaleos Divine Trinitatis. 
Quibus omnibus adde, Grzcos codices magis probatæ Authoritatis 
omnes, quod notat Calvinus, in vulgari lectione conſentire. 

Verſ. 5. Apellant etiam Zarde ri yer. Equidem fateor me hic in ani- 
mo habuiſſe Apellationem 22% apy, deorſum ad Rationales ſeminales 
ſignificandas attrahere ; at verò nunc poſtquam intellexerim Nume- 
ros Pythagoricos ad Mercavam perinde atque ad Bereſhith ſpectàre, longe 
altius quid ſonare exiſtimo, nec ad ullam Creaturam ſpeCtare, ſed ad 
70 EV Platonicorum, & ob eam cauſam inter Nomina Unitatis recenſeri. 
Qua de re vide Tabulam Sephirotharum Pythagoricam. 

Quicquid were ac proprie primo die creatum eſt, immateriale, &c. Niſi 
Hylez quandam Phyſicam cum Auguſtizo tunc creari velimus : qua de re 
vide Appendicem Defenſionis Cab. Philo/. cap. . 

Atque ex hac ratione Pythagorei Unitatem perinde atque Binarium uy 
appellant. Quinimo vide annon Unitas Hie vocari poſſet, ed quod 
Materia ex Phyſicis Monadibus conſiſtat. 905 

Verſ. 6. Immenſam realis corporeæque Materie creavit copiam, & c. De 
productione hujus corporeæ Materiæ vide Plotinum Ennead. 4. lib. 3. 

' cap. 9. & Tractatum meum De Anime Immortalitate, lib. 3. cap. 16. 
J 5 os — 
Adam, quod Terram ſonat. Immd vere apperte pulvis appellatur, 

Genel. cap. 2. v. 7. Formavit igitur Dominus Deus Hominem oe 
D, palverem è Terra. „ aye, 8 0 
Herſ. 16. Et certe Terra ut! & reliqui Planetæ tali natura ſunt ac ſi ali- 

quando ardentes ſplendenteſque fuiſſent Soles. -. Hic equidem omittere non 
poſſim quin notem quanta cum ſcævitate atque invidentia mecum e- 
gerit S. A. qui in Exam. Gener. Cabbalæ mee Philoſcphicæ, Diipur. 3. ſect. 
2. p. 156. ita de me ſcribit. ITtaque qui credunt terram aliquando fuiſſe 
ſidus, qui Carteſii Potuiſſe vertunt in Debuiſſe, ſi Deus Mundum paulatim 
oriri voluerit, immò ita ortum eſſe audacter ſcribunt, atque Hiſtoriam Mo- 
ſaicam fidiculis ſubjiciunt, prout D. Morus facit, a modeſtia ejuſdem Car- 
teſii & veritate procul videntur, majors temeritate, diſcedere, Quanta 
cum 
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cum incuria & ſupinitate, ne dicam, malevolentia, in ſeriptis meis 
verſatus ſit S. A. vel ex hoc loco ſatls intelligere eſt. Quippe qui de 
me plane contri atque ipſe ſententiam explico, pronunciat. Non 


dico enim Terram Planetaſque' olim Soles fuiſſe, ſed eorum naturam 
talem eſſe ac ſi olim fuiſſent Soles. Quod & ipſe Carteſius a pertè af. 


firmat, pari, ſiqua ſit, temeritate. Ego vero cum paulo ſuprà eum 
veteribus affirmiſſem, omnia ſimul creata fuiſſe, Terram pariter atque 
Solem Stellaſque, planè repugnat ut adeò audacter aſſeram Terram a- 
liquando fuiſſe dus. Cæterùm ut non ſoli Samueli Audreæ fed omni 
bus in poſterum, (five ſemel Mundus creatus fit five paulatim & ſac- 
ceſſive) liberiora ſcriptorum meorum loca cavillandi anſam præripiam, 
quinque illas Regulas, quas in Apologia deſeripſi, earumque rationes, 
quibus præcipuus Scopus Methoduſque ſeriptorum meorum certiùs in- 
relligatur, huc tranſcribam. Quibus præfixus eſt hic Titulus, 


| Quomodo quis in Rationali hoc ac Philoſophico ſeculo ſe gerere debeat ad 7 
crifaciendos retinendoſue homines in fide Chriſtiana. OR. 


Ker Ll 


1 Summa cum diligentia ſibi cavere debet ne quicquam neget, quod is 
quem convincere velit cum clara ac ſolida ratione, merito tenere videatur G- 
allegare. 2 Et præſertim religioni habere debet id negare tanquam Chriſtiane 
Fidei repugnans. 3 Niſt plane ac revera infallibilibus ſacræ Scripture Ora- 
cults contrarittur. | - iy | 

Ratio prime partis hujus Regulæ pretenda eſt à periculo ne faciat 
ut ipſe contemptibilis appareat ac ſuperſtitioſus Idiota, sicque ſeipſum 
reddat Provinciz, quam ſuſceperit, plane inutilem; quippe quum An- 
tagoniſta ſtatim concluſurus fit, non quidem judicium efle, ſed caſum, 
ignorantiam, aut educationis vim quæ faciat ut Religion, quam pro- 

tetur, adhzreat. 

Ratio ſecundæ partis eſt, nè Religionem ipſam in diſcrimen adducat, 
& contemptum, ac fi infallibilis Dei dictamen non eſſet ſed fallibilium 
aliquorum miſereque hallucinantium hominum qui rerum naturam 
ignorarent, & tamen nihilominùs opportunitate oblata, in officium ſe 
inſinuaverint Legiſlatorum & Prophetarum, quemadmodum fecit Ma- 
hometes, Hac via equidem, fateor, ſeipſum quis commode vindicare 
poſſet à contumelia & ſuſpicione ne vir videatur rationis haud fatis 
compos, dum ultrò agnoſcit cum Aztagoniſts Religionem ſuam ſibi ipſi 
videri Rationi minus conſentaneam: Verum enimvero Religionem 


interim Opponentis deriſui & contemptui exponit, facitque ut Chriſti- 


anitas non magls quidem commendabilis (it quam viliſſima quælibet 
Impoſtura cui id honoris unquam contigerit, ut Relgionis Titulo 
adornaretur. | 

Denique ſuperadditur, Niſi plane ac reverà infallibilibus Divini 
verbi Oraculis contrarietur. Nam proculdubio talis ratio quæ illis re- 
vert repugnet, utcunque primo aſpectu ſolida videatur, ſi examinetur 
{tirpitus & excutiatur, non eſt vera Ratio, ut nec iſtæ Scripture In- 
terpretationes veræ, quæ veræ repugnent Rationi. 
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Phjyc. lib. i. Dito illo Meliſſi apud Ariſtotelem, EI 72 yarbadwor dN Exer rar, g 1d wy 

cap. 3. Ob 8x ET Ubi 75 eb, & 73 «px be, idem ſonare videntur. 
Que verd neceſſaria ſunt. & æterna, cùm de eis dici non poſſet, 27. 
9er, ut quæ principium non habeant, non inſcite nec temerè ad- 
jectum eſt 3 7, ut diſtinctus perinde atque plenus hujus loci ſenſus 
intelligatur, nempe de omnibus e abſolutiſſimè verum eſſe, 
. qudd nihil omnino 27, quin ab ipſo fit factum, qub Logos verus 

Deus Creator agnoſci poſſit, & ut talis eoli. Ft 

Verùm ? % wand Gol iv, ſententia admodum dura eſt aut falfa. 
Omne enim factum à Lago, non eſt Vita, cum Materia non ſit. Et 
ut 0 pro Cw poneretur vel dn, durior eſt locutio. Et qualis 
Cay hic ſubindicetur apparet ex verbis proximè ſequentibus, qudd hæc 
Len fit lux Hominum. Unde palàm eſt se, hanc talem eſſe dr 1 
cujus influxu homines illuminentur, quæ proinde omnino eſt Spiritus 
ſanctus, Id quod longe credibilius eſt, quam Ideas Divinas per Zoù ſigni- 
ficari. Quippe quod iſte ſenſus Narrationem magis aridam & Scho- 
laſticam redderet, eandemque nihilominus mancam relinqueret o- 
miſſa mentione Spirittis S8. tertiæ Hypoſtaſecs Divine Trinitatis. 
Quibus omnibus adde, Græcos codices magls probatæ Authoritatis 
omnes, quod notat Calvinus, in vulgari lectione conſentire. 

Verſ. 5. Apellant etiam Zarde i pyo, Equidem fateor me hic in ani- 
mo habuiſſe Apellationem Zavris 7ypyov, deorſum ad Rationales ſemi nales 
ſignificandas attrahere ; at verd nunc poſtquam intellexerim Nume- 
ros Pythagoricos ad Mercavam perinde atque ad Bereſhith ſpeQare, longs 

altius quid ſonare exiſtimo, nec ad ullam Creaturam ſpeCtare, ſed ad 
73*Ev Platonicorum, & ob eam cauſam inter Nomina Unitatis recenſeri. 
Qua de re vide Tabulam Sephirotharum Fythagoricam. W 
Quicquid verè ac propriè primo die creatum eſt, immateriale, &c. Niſi 
|  Hyjlez quandam Phyſicam cum Auguſtino tunc creari velimus : qua de re 
. vide Appendicem Defenſionis Cab. Philoſ. cap. 9 
Atque ex hac ratione Pythagorei Unitatem perinde atque Binarium du 
* appellant. Quinimo vide annon Unitas Hyle vocari poſſet, eb quod 
1 Materia ex Phyſicis Monadibus conſiſtat. . 
Verl. 6. Immenſam realis corporeæque Materie creavit copiam, &c. De 
produQtione hujus corporez Materiz vide Plotinum Ennead. 4. lib. 3. 
, 2 % & Tractatum meum De Anime Immortalitate, lib. 3. cap. 16. 
5 ec. 8. | 8 | 


Adam, quod Terram ſonat. Immd vere apperte pulvis appellatur, 
Geneſ. cap. 2. v. 7. Formavit igitur Dominus Deus Hominem naw87-5 
D, palverem > Terra. 5 N 

VNerſ. 16. Et certè Terra ut; & reliqui Planetæ tali natur ſunt ac ſi ali- 

quando ardentes ſplendenteſque fuiſſent Soles. Hic equidem omittere non 

poſſim quin notem quanta cum ſcævitate atque invidentia mecum e- 

; gerit S. A. qui in Exam. Gener. Cabbalæ mee Philoſophicæ, Diſput. 3. ſect. 
i 2. p. 156. ita de me ſcribit. Ttaque qui credunt terram aliquando fuiſſe 
i ſidus, qui Carteſii Potuiſſe vertunt in Debuiſſe, ſi Deus Mundum paulatim 

| oriri voluerit, immò ita ortum eſſe audatter ſcribunt, atque Hiſtoriam Mo- 

ſaicam fidiculis ſubjiciunt, prout D. Morus facit, a modeſtia ejuſdem Car- 
teſii & veritate procul widentur, majori temeritate, diſcedere, Quanta 

e | | | e | cum 
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cum incuria & ſupinitate, ne dicam, malevolentia, in ſeriptis meis 
verſatus fit 8. A. vel ex hot loco. fatls intelligere eſt. Quippe qui de | | 
me plane contra atque ipſe ſententiam explico, pronunciat. ; Nan | 


„ 


dico enim Terram Planetaſque olim Soles fuiſſe, ſed eorum naturany 
talem eſſe ac ſi olim fuiſſent Soles. Quod & ipſe Carteſius a pettè af, 
firmat, parti. ſiqua fit, temeritate. Ego vero cùm paulo ſuprà eum 
veteribus affirmaſſem, omnia ſimul creata fuiſſe, Terram pariter atque 
Solem Stellaſque, planè repugnat ut aded audacter aſſeram Terram a- 
liquando fuiſſe ſdus. Cæterùm ut non ſoli Samueli Audreæ fed omni- 
bus in poſterum, (five ſemel Mundus creatus fit five: paulatim & ſac- 
ceſſive) liberiora ſcriptorum meorum loca cavillandi anſam præripiam, 
quinque illas Regulas, quas in Apologia deſeripſi, earumque rationes, 
quibus przcipuus Scopus Methoduſque ſeriptorum meorum certius in- 

telligatur, huc tranſcribam. Quibus præfixus eſt hic Titulus, 


Quomodo quis in Rational hoc ac Philoſophico ſeculo ſe gerere debeat | ad: 1 
crifaciendos retinendoſue homines in fide Chriſtians. 


RRGuLA 1. 


Summa cum diligentia 5 cavere debet nt quicquam neget, qudd is 
uem convincere velit cum clara ac ſolida ratione, merito tenere videatuy G- 
allegare. 2 Et praſertim religions habere debet id negare tanquam Chriſtiane 
Fidei repugnans. 3 Niſt plane ac revera infallibilibus ſacre Scripture Ora- 
cults contrarietur. 17555 
Ratio prime partis hujus Regulæ pretenda eſt à periculo ne faciat 
ut ipſe contemptibilis appareat ac ſuperſtitioſus Idiota, sicque ſeipſum 
reddat Provinciz, quam ſuſceperit, plane inutilem; quippe quum An- 
tagoniſta ſtatim concluſurus fit, non quidem judicium elle, ſed caſum, 
ignorantiam, aut educationis vim que faciat ut Religion, quam pro- 
fitetur, adhæreat. 2 > 
Ratio ſecundæ partis eſt, ne Religionem ipſam in diſcrimen adducat, 
& contemptum, ac ſi infallibilis Dei dictamen non eſſet ſed fallibilium 
aliquorum miſereque hallucinantium hominum qui rerum naturam 
ignorarent, & tamen nihilominùs opportunitate oblata, in officium ſe 
inſinuaverint Legiſlatorum & Prophetarum, quemadmodum fecit Ma- 
hometes. Häàc via equidem, fateor, ſeipſum quis commode vindicare 
poſſet à contumelia & ſuſpicione ne vir videatur rationis haud {atis 
compos, dum ultrò agnoſcit cum Antagoniſts Religionem ſuam ſibi ipſi 
videri Rationi minus conſentaneam : Verum enimvero Religionem 
interim Opponentis deriſui & contemptui exponit, facitque ut Chriſti- . 
anitas non magls quidem commendabilis fit quam viliſſima quælibet 
Impoſtura cui id honoris unquam contigerit, ut Relgionis Titulo 
adornaretur. | 83 
Denique ſuperadditur, Niſi planè ac reverà infallibilibus Divini 
verbi Oraculis contrarietur. Nam proculdubio talis ratio quæ illis re- 
verà repugnet, utcunque primo aſpectu ſolida videatur, ſi examinetur 
ſtirpitus & excutiatur, non eſt vera Ratio, ut nec iſtæ Scripturæ In- 
terpretationes veræ, quæ veræ repugnent Rationi. . ö 
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Ihe Defence of the 'Philoſophick: Cabbala, 
Quamobrem ex primæ hujus Repulz ſequela, Is qui eum perito 
Philoſopho agere velit, Motum Telluris debet non negare, quippe quod 
dogma ſit aded ſolidum & rationi conſentaneum nec reverà facra 


Scripturæ repugnans. Etenim 1 er Terra motu Diurno, Annu6que 
circa Solem movetur, naturali ! ationi nimis quam manifeſtum eſſe, 
apparere poteſt ex eis quæ ſeripſi in Epiſtola ad J. C. ſet. 7. Quòdd 
verd Scripturis non repugnat, id quidem à tot viris eruditis probatum 
& confirmatum eſt, ut omnino fat ſit eorum oper meminiſſe. Qui- 
nimd nec tutd poteſt negare Terram Planetam eſſe; Illa enim neceſ- 
ſaria iconſequentia eſt mortiis illius circa Solem, quemadmodum fit in 
aliis Planetis. Lumen etiam reflectit ſicut Luna, transitque per Zo- 
diacum, ſicut faciunt alii Planetæ. Nec Scriptura uſquam negat Pla- 
netam eſſe, non certè magls quam movert circa Solem. Quocirca hz 
aliæque conſimiles concluſiones quum tam fortiter in humanam Ra- 
tionem ſpeculationefque Philoſophicas ſe inſinuant, valde inconſultum 
eſſet & Religioni Chriſtianz oppido quam-incommodum, fi quis eaſ- 
dem affirmaret Chriſtianæ fidei 5 oraculis repugnare, 
atque fic efficeret, ut Vulgares & Idioticæ hominum opiniones ſuper 
his rebus pro indiſpenſabilibus Chriſtianæ fidei Articulis habeantur. 
Nam quantum detrimentum dogmata a Philoſophia abhorrentia Re- 
ligioni afferant, manifeſtum eſt in Mahometiſmo. Ubi fabula de Luna 
er Mahometis manicam egrediente, & de Sole in fonte pernoctante, 
deque Stellis tot montes magnitudine omnino æquantibus & & Cœlo 
per catenas ſuſpenſis, cum id genus alus, facit plane ut omnes homi- 
nos intelligentes illam Religionem tanquam merè humanam conſide- 
rent, nequaquam verd Divinitus inſtituam. LEY 
- Quamobrem, quod dixi, magno præjudicio futurum eſſet fidei Chri- 
ſtianæ, ſi quis ſuprà dictas concluſiones aſſereret ei repugnare, niſi re- 
verà ipſi Scripturæ repugnarent, quæ hiſce de rebus omnino filet, cum 
Objectum Hiſtoriz Creationis, Mundus Philoſophorum non fit, ſed Mun- 
dus Plebeiorum- Qui eſt comprehenſio Mundi non ultra, nec alio quidem 
modo quam qui ſenſui & imaginationi rudis vulgi congruat. Ac pro- 
inde ears enarrat five zH, Univerſi, ſecundum ſenſibiles iſtas 
Ideas quæ viſus organo imprimuntur ; Cœlum cæruleum, Nubes, So- 
lem, Stellaſque ad eandem fere a Terra diſtantiam collocans, eiſdemque 
æſtimans magnitudinibus quibus oculo noſtro apparent. Quemadmo- 
dum demonſtrari poteſt ex ipſo Textu, verſ. 6. Ubi Firmamentum five 
Cœlum (nam idem eſſe illic affirmatur) dicitur eſſe inter Aquas ſu- 
periores & inferiores, & in eum finem creari ut eas diſterminet. 
Quare & ſitus & officium Firmamenti plane oſtendunt, illud non niſi 
ad aquas ſuperiores, i. e. ad Nubes extendi, quemadmodum cenſent 
Rupertus, Eugubinus, Pererius, Gregorius de V. alentia, Auguſtinus, Caſtellio, 
Calvinus, Vatablus, & Druſius, Grotius etiam £0 vergere videtur, & Da- 
vid denique Hebræus, cognominatus Camius, acriter contendit D pro- 
pris ſignificare Aerem. Cæterùm intra hoc d (quod ordinariè red- 
ditur — ) Stelle, Luna atque Sol ſiti ſunt, verſ. 14, 15, 16, 
17. eiſque deſeribuntur magnitudinibus quibus intra hunc ambitum 
ſenſibiles eorum Ideæ nobis apparent. 5 N 
Integra igitur illius Mundi comprehenſio qui Hiſtoricè in Geneſi de- 
ſ{criptus eſt, Semiperipheria cirumſcribitur ſuper Axem Terræ ad utrum- 
que polum, paulo ſupra Nubes productum delineata & in ple- 
= Te num 
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Sphericum deſcribit Mandi Plebeiorum, qui Moſaice Hiſtorie de Creatione 
perinde ſaljectum eſt, atque futuræ finalis Conflagrationis (quemad- 
modum Cl. Medus cum judicio definivit) in adventu Chriſti, die 
noviſſimo. 1 | 
Fabricatio igitur ſive Creatio Cali atque Terre vera Epecha eſt Hiſto- 
rica ſive Chronologica totius Hiſtoriæ Bibliorum, cum Philoſophica Cab- 
bala nullis temporis diſcerniculis diſtinguatur limitetürve, 100 naturam 
ſolummodo partium illuſtret Univerſæ Creationis Dei. Heic verd ipſe 
temporis ordo notatur, dièſque ſex, totidem diurnis Terre circumvo- 
lutionibus, quantuſcunque earum fit ambitus, facile poſſunt diſtingui, 
totaque Creatio realis eſſe rerum productionumve Phænomenòn Na- 
turæ Hiſtoria, Et quantum ad ea quæ miraculoſa videntur & extra 
Naturæ curſum, ration! nequaquam repugnat, fi concludas revera 
facta fuiſſe à Deo & in perpetua Symbola ponderoſiſſimarum verita- 
tum deſtinata. Quemadmodum fit in multis aliis miraculoſis Provi- 
dentiæ eventis in reliqua Hiſtoria veteris Teſtamenti, quæ ſunt pe- 
rennes Figurz five Typi ſummorum maximeque ſtupendorum My- 
ſteriorum Regni Dei; ut miraculoſus ille 1/raelitarum tranſitus per 
Mare rubrum, & ſimilia. £91 3 
Aded ut ipſa Litera Hiſtorie vera fit, quanquam cum debitis ac- 
commodationibus, aptiſque ad vulgi captum demiſſionibus facta fit 
illius enarratio. Exempli cauſa. Verum eſt, Deum formaviſſe Ada- 
mum & pulvere Terrz, ut Plaſtz fingunt homines luteos, quemadmo- 
dum loquitur Cornelius à Lapide. Sed hunc pulverem addito opimo 
liquore (inquit Tertullianus) in argillam prius coagulavit. Et inſpira- 
tionem etiam in faciem narèſve illius intelligunt Metaphorice, ut quæ- 
dam intelligi ſolent etiam in communi Hiſtoria, Quæ quidem Me- 


taphoræ maxime accommodantur ad captum populi. Aded ut ne 


minima quidem digladiatio fit Hiſtoricam Cabbalam inter atque Philoſo- 
phicam. T NT 4 
Verum etiam eſt Adamum conjectum fuiſſe in ſoporem, Deumque 
coſtam è latere ejus tuliſſe, formaſſeque in mulierem. Sapientia porrò 
atque loquela Serpentis, res veræ ſunt, quemadmodum S. Ephrem, S. 
Bafilius atque Joſephus, & cum ratione quidem, intelligunt & apperte 


declarant. Poſtremò, Deum Tunicas pelliceas Adamo atque Eve fe- 


ciſſe, lammanteſque Cherubinos ante Introitum Paradiſi collocäſſe, iſta 
etiam ſunt Hiſtorice vera. Quanquam nihil interim impedit quo mi- 
nus horum omninm Hiſtoria Jymbolica etiam eſſe poſſit, five Hierozly- 
phica. „ | 


Cæterùm tametſi quis apud ſeipſum de Hyſtorica ſymbolorum veri- 
tate ſatis perſuaſus eſſe poſſit, dubito tamen an debeat illius certitu- 


dinem in ſingulis partibus apud homines qui ingenio magis Philoſo- 
phico ſint, præfidentiùs affirmare. Idque ed mags moneo, propterea 
qudd ſobrii admodum, multique ac probati nominis Scriptores quzdam 
loca aſſerunt eſſe Parabolica. Quemadmodum facit Cajetanus de Ser- 
pente, per quem Diabolum intelligit intus Eve tales rationes ſugge- 
rentem quæ ipſam illecturæ eſſent ad peccandum. Cyrillus etiam & 
Eugubinus intelligunt de Diabolo talem formam ſibi aſſumente. Ter- 
tullianus per gladium flammantem & Cherubinos, Zonam intelligit Tor- 
1 1 i + + Oh ridam. 


num circuitum circumacta. Hæc Semiperipheria fic circumduQa 
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ridam. Et Cajetanus rurſus Hiſtoriam de coſta Adami parabolam facit, 
aſſeritque Adamum & Evam eodem temporis momento fuiſſe creatos. 
Adamimque Animalibus ad eum accidentibus nomina impoſuiſſe in Vi- 
ſione tantum intellectuali. Quamobrem valde inconſultum eſſet, cum 
& melioris notz Chriſtiani, & Philo etiam aliique Jadæi multa loca 
horum capitum Parabolioa faciant, fi quis affirmatè apud Philoſophum 
contendere vellet, omnia revera eſſe Hiſtorica, quicquid interim apud 


ſeipſum ſuper hac re crediderit ſtatueritve. Verum hæc excurſio eſt, 


non aded fortean neceſſaria, quanquam naturali ſcopo hujus prime 
Regulæ ſatis homogenea. 


% 
% 
* 


MKMEGUEA IE 


Aamiſſis ſemel Concluſionibus Antagoniſts tanquam Rationi conſentaneis, 
per occaſiouem debet oſtendere quomoao nulla Chriſtiane Fidei pars, ulla in 
re, damnum inde accipiat. 

Ratio Regulz hxc eſt : Quia alias, fundamenta concluſioneſve Phi- 
loſophici ſui Antagoniſtæ admittendo tanquam rationi conſentaneas, 


credibilitatem alicujus articuli Fidei Chriſtiane in diſcrimen adducere 


poſſet, eumque, quem convertere adnititur, in priori Infidelitate ob- 
durare. Equidem fateor, ex hujus Regulz obſeryatione, facile fieri 
poſſe, ut quædam tanquam admiſſa & approbata in ſcriptis meis oc- 
currant, (que Philoſophi facillime generaliffimeque approbant) in 
eum ſolum finem ut occaſionem arriperem oſtendendi nullum detri- 
mentum periculumve ulli Principio noſtræ Religionis inde imminere, 
quamvis iſta vera eſſe admitteremus. Quod facit ut in nonnullis locis 


ineffigiatum, inorganizatumve vehiculum Animæ æthereum admittere 


videar. Qua de re hic non eſt dicendi locus. 
REGuLA III. 
Quid ipſa talia Principia Concluſiontſve Philoſophicas eligere debet, que, 


cum nullam cum Scripturis repugnantiam habeant, ſint etiam in ſe maxi- 
me extra omnem cavillationem poſite, facillimeque omnium teneri & demon- 
ſtrari poſſint, cum Attributis Divinis & Phenomenis Providentie con- 
ciliari; queque denique aut anticipature ſint maximas Objettiones quas 
Atheus contra Exiſtentiam Dei aut Immortalitatem Anime premiumque vitæ 
future excopitare poteſt, aut eiſdem ſaltem ſatisfacturæ. THT 


Si hzc non ſit Regula quam ſincerus prudenſque Chriſtianus ſibi 


præſcribere debet in rebus Philoſophicis, ipſi integrum eſt contrarium 


ſibi aſciſcere. Quod tamen primo intuitu aded abſurdum eſt, ut ſatis 
ſit vel leviter illud ſubindicäſſe. Qudd ſiquis dicat, eum rebus 


Philoſophicis ſe omnino immiſcere non opportere, idque ne tum qui- 


dem cum operam dat converſioni aut confirmationi eorum qui inge- 
nio ſint Philoſophico, non ſolum immanis ex ſe eſſet barbaraque Aſ- 
ſertio, ſed cum contumelia Majorum conjuncta, qui Univerſitates fun- 


därunt Legeſque nobis ac Statuta conſcripſerunt quibus decretum eſt 


ut diligenter in Philoſophiæ ſtudiis verſemur, idque in ordine ad ip- 
ſam Theologiam. Quamobrem hc tertia Regula nequaquam negari 
poteſt valde rationi conſentanea eſſe & reverà indiſpenſabilis. 4 
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Si hanc igirur Regulam ſecutus, præcipua aliquot Carteſianiſmi & 


Platoniſmi dog mata elegerim, equidem me veniam ſaltem mereri haud 


temerè cenſeo, Nam inſcitam illam ejiciendo Axiſtotelicorum opini- 
onem, qui Formas ſubſtantiales © potentia Materiæ educunt, admitten- 
doque & aſſerendo cum Carteſio Mundi naturalis Materiam, quantùm 


ad illius ſubſtantiam, ubique eſſe homogeneam (quod & ſatis eviden- 


ter demonſtravi in Epiſtola ad J. C. ſed. 6.) rationes habemus om- 
nium quæ concipi poſſunt maxime demonſtravitas quibus inferri poſ- 
ſit, Exiſlentia Dei, ſubſtantialiſque Anime Immaterialitas & Separabilit as 
à corpore, quemadmodum notavi in literis ad D. Claudium Clerſelier, 
Immenſitas etiam illa Univerſi, quam illius Philoſophia ſupponit, ma- 
gls conſentanea eſt ſacris Dei Attributis, Potentiæ utique ejus ac Boni- 
tati, magiſque Divinam Majeſtatem condecet ; five Mundum conſi- 
deremus tanquam FEfcctum tam omnipotentis Cauſe, five tanquam 
Temyluym tam glorioſe Divinitatis. Nam antiqui Philoſophi Univer- 
ſum hoc tanquam unum auguſtum Dei Templum ſpectitärunt: Cu- 
jus Templum Heeroſolymitanum figura eſſet, quemadmodum Grotius 
notavit in Barucham. O Iſrael quam magna eſt domus Dei, quam am- 
plus eſt locus poſſeſſionis illius! Mag nus, ut qui finem non habeat ; altus, 
ut qui careat Menſura: Quod ad admirationem uſque verum eſt de 
Mando Philoſophorum.  Neque certè hoc Baruchi cum Hiſtoria Creatio- 
nis in Geneſi quicquam digladiatur, cujus Objectum ſupra monui 


Mundum potiùs eſſe Plebeiorum quam Mundum Philoſophorum, quippe 


que Mundum ſenſibilem ſuperiorum Aquarum ſive Nubium di 


JuUZ antia 
limitat. 


Hanc tertiam Regulam porrd ſecutus, Præexiſtentiam etiam Anime 


ſcriptis meis inſerui, ipſam admittens tanquam dogma rationi admo- 


dum conſentaneum, ejuſque utilitatem in Tractatu de Anime Immor- 


talitate, lib. 2. cap. 2. ſatis copiose declaravi. Atque meo quidem ju- 
dicio, intra modeſtiæ limites quiſpiam ſe continens opinionem hanc 
tanquam conſentaneam jure poteſt aſſerere; omneſque ipſe objecti- 


ones in quas mihi incidere contigit in ipſam contortas, partim in ſu- 
ra dicto Tractatu partim in Præſatione Generali Scriptorum Philoſo- 


phicorum Collectioni præfixa, facili negotio dilui. Sola vero Rationa- 
bilitas illius dogmatis eſt quam tueor, non autem illius Veritas, quem- 
admodum intelligere eſt ex dicta Præfatione. Hoc vero ad præſentem 
Regulam minus pertinet. Se, | 


| RE Gu LA IV. 


Etſi neceſſarium non ſit, admodum tamen optabile eſſe ut ſupra dicta 
Principia Philoſophica quæ elegerit, non ſolum nullam cum Divinis Oraculis 
repugnantiam habeant, ſed ut aliquam inſuper ab eiſdem mutuentur Autho- 
ritatem & approbationem, ut que aut perpetuo tenore alicubi ſab Litera 
ſive Hiſtoria arcane abſcondatur, tanquam magis internus myſticuſque j1- 
lius ſenſus, aut breviuſcalis aliquibas ſtricturis in ipſa Litera non obſcure 
ſubinde indigitentur. As 33 N 

Ratio eſt, Quia, præterquam qudd nobiliorum illarum veritatum 
Philoſophicarum detectio in Scripturis, Religionem aſſcrit vindicat- 
que à vili Ignorantiæ imputatione in Philoſophia rerumque Natura, 

„„ XXX 2 . (quem- 
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ridam. Et Cajetanus rurſus Hiſtoriam de coſta Adami parabolam facit, 
aſſeritque Adamum & Evam eodem temporis momento fuiſſe creatos. 
Adamimque Animalibus ad eum accidentibus nomina impoſuiſſe in Vi- 
ſione tantum intellectuali. Quamobrem valde inconſultum eſſet, cum 
& melioris notæ Chriſtiani, & Philo etiam aliique Jadæi multa loca 


horum capitum Parabolica faciant, fi quis affirmate apud Philoſophum 


contendere vellet, omnia revera eſſe Hiſtorica, quicquid interim apud 
ſeipſum ſuper hac re crediderit ſtatueritve. Verum hæc excurſio eſt, 
non aded fortean neceſſaria, quanquam naturali ſcopo hujus prime 
Regulæ ſatis homogenea. 


KR EGUL ATI 


Admiſſis ſemel Concluſionibus Antagoniſte tanquam Rationi conſentaneis, 
per occaſionem debet oſtendere quomodo nulla Chriſtiane Fidei pars, ulla in 


re, damnum inde accipiat. 


Ratio Regulz hac eſt : Quia alias, fundamenta concluſioneſve Phi- 
loſophici ſui Autagoniſiæ admittendo tanquam rationi conſentaneas, 
credibilitatem alicujus articuli Fidei Chriſtiane in diſerimen adducere 
poſſet, eumque, quem convertere adnititur, in priori Infidelitate ob- 
durare. Equidem fateor, ex hujus Regulz obſervatione, facile fieri 
poſſe, ut quædam tanquam admiſſa & approbata in ſcriptis meis oc- 
currant, (que Philoſophi facillimè generaliflimeque approbant) in 
eum ſolum finem ut occaſionem arriperem oſtendendi nullum detri- 
mentum periculumve ulli Principio noſtræ Religionis inde imminere, 
quamvis iſta vera eſſe admitteremus. Quod facit ut in nonnullis locis 


ineffigiatum, inorganizatumve vehiculum Anime æthereum admittere 


videar. Qua de re hic non eſt dicendi locus. 
R E GU LA III. 
Quod ipſa talia Principia Conclufioneſve Philoſophicas eligere debet, que, 


cum nullam cum Scripturis repugnantiam habeant, ſint etiam in ſe maxi- 
me extra omnem cavillationem poſite, facillimeque omnium teneri & demon- 


ſtrari poſſint, & cum Attributis Divinis & Phenomenis Providentie con- 
ciliari; queque denique aut anticipature ſint maximas Objettiones quas 


Athens contra Exiſtentiam Dei aut Immortalitatem Anime præmiumque vitæ 
future excogitare poteſt, aut eiſdem ſaltem ſatisfacturæ. 

Si hæc non fit Regula quam ſincerus prudenſque Chriſtianus ſibi 
præſcribere debet in rebus Philoſophicis, ipſi integrum eſt contrarium 


ſibi aſciſcere. Quod tamen primo intuitu aded abſurdum eſt, ut ſatis 


ſit vel leviter illud ſubindicaſſe. Quòd ſiquis dicat, eum rebus 
Philoſophicis ſe omnino immiſcere non opportere, idque ne tum qui- 
dem cum operam dat converſioni aut confirmationi eorum qui inge- 
nio {int Philoſophico, non ſolum immanis ex ſe eſſet barbaraque Aſ- 
ſertio, ſed cum contumelia Majorum conjuncta, qui Univerſitates fun- 
darunt Legeſque nobis ac Statuta conſcripſerunt quibus decretum eſt 
ut diligenter in Philoſophiæ ſtudiis verſemur, idque in ordine ad ip- 
ſam Theologiam. Quamobrem hæc tertia Regula nequaquam negari 
poteſt valde rationi conſentanea eſſe & reverà indiſpenſabilis. 


Si 
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Si hanc igirur Regulam ſecutus, præcipua aliquot Carteſianiſmi & 
Platoniſmi dog mata elegerim, equidem me veniam ſaltem mereri haud 
temerè cenſco. Nam inſcitam illam ejictendo Ariftorelicorum opini- 
onem, qui Hormas ſubſtantiales & potentia Materie educunt, admitten- 
doque & aſterendo cum Carteſio Manat naturalis Materiam, quantum 
ad illius ſubſtantiam, ubique eſſe homogeneam (quod & fatis eviden- 
ter demonſtravi in Epiſtola ad J. C. ſect. 6.) rationes habemus om- 
nium qu concipi poſſunt maximè demonſtravitas quibus inferri poſ- 
ſit, Exiſlenia Dei, ſubſtantialiſque Anime Immaterialitas & Separabilitas 
à corpore, quemadmodum notavi in literis ad D. Claudium Clerſelier. 
Immenfiras etiam illa Univerſi, quam illius Philoſophia ſupponit, ma- 
gls conſentanea eſt ſacris Dei Attributis, Potentiæ utique ejus ac Boni- 
tat', magiſque Divinam Majeſtatem condecet ; five Mundum conſi— 
deremis tanquam Ffcctum tam omnipotentis Cauſe, ſive tanquam 
Temylum tam plorioſe Divinitatis, Nam antiqui Philoſophi Univer- 


4 


ſum hoc tanquam unum auguſtum Dei Templum ſpe&irarunt : Cu- 


jus Tempium Hreroſolymitanum figura eſſet, quemadmodum Grotius 


notavit in Barucham. O Iſrael quam magna eſt domus Dei, quam am- 
plus eſt locus poſſeſſionis illius! Magnus, ut qui finem non habeat ; altas, 
ut qui careat Menjurs: Quod ad admirationem uſque verum eſt de 
Mando Philcſophorum. Neque certè hoc Baruchi cum Hiſtoria Creatio- 
nis in Geneſi quicquam digladiatur, cujus Objectum ſupra monui 


Mundum potius eſſe Plebeiorum quam Mundum Philoſophorum, 3 


quæ Mundum ſenſibilem ſuperiorum Aquarum ſive Nubium di 
limitat. 


antia 


Hanc tertiam Regulam porrd ſecutus, Preexiſtentiam etiam Anime 


ſcriptis meis inſerui, ipſam admittens tanquam dogma rationi admo- 
dum conſentaneum, ejuſque utilitatem in Tractatu de Anime Immor- 


talitate, lib. 2. cap. 2. ſatis copiose declaravi. Atque meo quidem ju- 
dicio, intra modeſtiæ limites quiſpiam ſe continens opinionem hanc 
tanquam conſentaneam jure poteſt aſſerere; omneſque ipſe objecti- 


ones in quas mihi incidere contigit in ipſam contortas, partim in ſq- 
ra dicto Tractatu partim in Przfatione Generali Scriptorum Philoſo- 
hicorum Collectioni præfixa, facili negotio dilui. Sola vero Rationa- 


bilitas illius dogmatis eſt quam tueor, non autem illius Veritas, 2 
entem 


admodum intelligere eſt ex dicta Præfatione. Hoc verò ad præ 
Regulam minus pertinet. | 


REGMuLA IV. 


Etſi neceſſarium non ſit, admodum tamen optabile eſſe ut ſupra dicta 


Principia Philoſophica que elegerit, non ſolum nullam cum Divinis Oraculis 


repugnantiam habeant, ſed ut aliquam inſuper ab eiſdem mutuentur Aucho- 


ritatem & approbationem, ut que aut perpetuo tenore alicubi ſub Litera 
. . \ \ . j G 
ſeve Hiſtoria arcane abſcondatur, tanquam magis internus myſticuſque 11 


lius ſenſus, aut breviuſculis aliquibus ſtricturis in ipſa Litera aon obſcure 


ſubinde indigitentur. 


Ratio eſt, Quia, præterquam quod nobiliorum illarum veritatum 
Philoſophicarum detectio in Scripturis, Religionem aſſerit vindicat- 


que à vili Ignorantiæ imputatione in Philoſophia rerumque Natura, 
| ALL 3 ; (quem- | 
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Rationali ſunt & 


(quemadmodum alibi monuimus) inſigniores iſtos præterea liberæ Ra- 
tionis ac Philoſophiæ fructus tuetur, contra vulgarem ſuſpicionem Im- 
pietatis & Irreligionis. Cujus rei exemplum ſpeciale eſſe poteſt, illud 
Baruchi ſuprà memoratum, quod ſtupendæ Univerſi Immenſitati mi- 
rifich favet & ſuffulcit. Tali utique qualis eſt, juxta principia Carteſſi, 
computumque Aſtronomorum, Copernicanorum præſertim, qui orbi- 
tam Annui motos Telluris punctum tantummodo faciunt cum di— 
ſtantia nos inter atque Stellas comparatam. Formatio etiam totius 
meæ Cabbale Philoſophice ad hanc quartam Regulam pertinet, ſuàm- 
ue illinc ducit originem. Quod vero conjecturam nominaverim, re- 
Srahdiimn eſt ad quintam & ultimam. 


KEKEGULI LA -Y. 


Quanquam Theoremata Philoſophica tam ea que ipſe _— quam que 


admiſerit in Antagoniſta, ſolida ſint in ſe & rations conſentanea, nec re- 


vera cum verbo Divino repugnantia; par tamen eſſe tum propter Vulgi 
captum, tum propter uſitatiores aliquas Ex poſitorum, Scriptorumque 
Theologicorum Opiniones non ultra hec Theoremata admittere aut aſſerere 
quam ut Rationi conſentanea ; de abſoluta vero illorum Realitate ac Veritate 
mags caute & cuſtodite ſe gerere, quam at quicquam illic ſtatuat aſſe- 
rat ve. | 5 

Ratio hujus Regulæ eſt, Quòd omnia facienda ſunt ad zdificatio- 


nem. Quemadmodum proculdubio omnia illa fiunt quæ ad hanc 


Chriſtianæ prudentiæ Regulam attemperantur. Hic enim omnium 
Mortalium rebus benignè proſpicitur in eorum bonum. 798 
Etenim ed uſque gratificatur hæc Regula eis qui Ingenio magls 

Bhiloſyphico, ut concedat ipſis, admillo quidem, omnia 
illa Theoremata Philoſophica, quæ aded citra omnem controverſiam 
eis Rationi conſentanea videantur, realiter eſſe vera, nihil tamen ne- 
ceſſe eſt ut id illi ſit obſtaculo quo minùs Religioni noſtræ fidem ha- 
beant, quandoquidem nihil eſſe in iſtis Theorematis conceditur quod 
ipſi repugnat, quinimò ipſam Scripturam, aliquibus in locis, illis fa- 


vere videri. 


Vulgi porrò captui gratificatur, in eo qudd permittitur ipſis aſſue- 
torum ſuorum conceptuum & opinionum fruitio, talium ſcilicet quæ 


mediocribus ingenii ipſorum dotibus maximè conveniant ; nec Men- 


tis ipſorum nervi plus juſto intenduntur & quaſi torquentur excu- 
tiendo, aut adnitendo ad ea quæ extra ictum ipſorum ſita ſunt, nec 
contemptui ſe habitos reperiendo contriſtantur aut falſæ abſurdæve 
opinionis incuſatos, quippe cujus contraria affirmatur ſolummodo ta 
quam ſententia quæ apud Philoſophos rationi magis conſentanea vi- 
deatur, non autem tanquam veritas quæ tanti ſit momenti ut conſci- 
entia cujuſquam urgeatur ad eam ſeriò amplectandam. 

Er poſtremò, Pax & Authoritas Eccleſiæ ſarta tecta conſervatur, 
quæ nec infringenda nec minuenda eſt per nimis præfidentem quan- 
tumvis certæ compertzque veritatis proſeſſionem, niſi plane requiratur 
A nobis, per evidens aliquod Scripturæ Teſtimonium, ut eam pro- 


fiteamur. 


Quz 
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Quæ prudentiz Methodus, meo quidem judicio, fi meminerimus, 
quantum inter homines interſit, vel potius quam immenſum, quoad 
animi dotes, neceſſarium quodammodo erit ut adhibeatur, ut nemo 
ſcandalizetur in Religione, quv ſalus ipſius in diſcrimen veniat per 
Fidei naufragium; Cum via, inquam, illa laudabilis, oralis Tradi- 
tionis jam exoleverit, difficile erit quicquam invenire magis aptum 
dignumve quod in locum illius ſuccedat, quam fit hæc Methodus a 
nobis propoſita. 51-09 9 852 1 8 

Juxta cujus præſcriptum Cabbalam Philoſophicam ejuſque Defenſionem 
ſeripſi, ſed Conjecluram ſimul nuncupavi, aſſenſum ſuſpendens, plané- 
que me abſtinens ab aſſertione veritatis illius in ipſo Titulo perinde at- 
que in ejus Præfatione, ut utilitas ad eos redundet, quibus nulla alia 
ratione ſatisfieri poſſet, idque ſine offenſione reliquorum. Quinimò 
ut ne minimum impenderet cuivis damni aut periculi, non tantùm in 
Prefatione ad Cabbalam, fed etiam in illa ad Immortalitatem Anime, 
aſſenſum expreſſc-ſuſpendi ab omni re quæ ullo modo videri poſſit 
diſſona aut repugnans cum communi pervulgataque dogmatum Reli- 
gionis noſtræ intelligentia. Denique in Præfatione Generali ad Scripto- 
rum Philoſophicorum Collectionem tanquam Principium ſemel pono, 
Nullius Conſcientiam obligari ad profeſſionem illarum Philoſophi- 
carum ſpeculationum licet ipſi videantur vel certitudinis Mathema- 
ticæ contra voluntatem ac beneplacitum Superiorum. Et ſpeciatim 
de Cabbala Philoſophica illic declaro, me aptitudinem tantùm præſtare 
& applicabilitatem iſtorum Theorematum ſive Carteſianorum ſive Pla- 
tonicorum (ut Preexiſtentie Anime & motus Telluris circa Solem, &c.) ad 
Textum Moſaicum; quantum verò ad veritatem ipſorum Theorema- 
tum, apud meipſum me porro deliberare aſſensumque ſuſpendere. 


Tam accurate ad hanc quintam ultimamque Regulam noſtra ſeri- 


bendi ratio compoſita erat, tamque exquiſitè ad eam attemperata : 
N non ſolum poſt fœlicem ſuæ Majeſtatis reditum, Ic 
reſtitutam, ſed eis etiam temporibus, in quibus (poſtquam exceſſus 


libertatis & pernicioſus illius ad Atheiſmum & Profanationem abuſus, 


me iſtos grandia ingredientes Gigantes Ceelumque ipſum ad pugnam 
ſuperbẽ provocantes, propriis ſuis armis, prout illi venditant, libera 
utique Ratione ac Philoſophia, adoriri coegiſſent) mihi integrum erat, 


magls præfidenter dogmaticeque ſcribere quam prudentia mea ac mo- 


deſtia unquam eſſet acceptatura. | 
| yah ee cum ipſum Inſtitutum meum tam indiſpenſabile tan- 
tique momenti officium in ſe contineat, quam fit magls rationalium 
ac Philoſophicorum hujus Nationis Geniorum ad Chriſtianam fidem 
lucrifactio eorundemve in ea retentio, cumque Methodus procedendi 
in hac re tanta cum cautione adhibita eſſet & moderatione, idque in 
iſtiuſmodi remporibus in quibus nihil præter internam animi legem 
me coercere valuerit ab exiliendo extra oleas; ſpero quicquid in hoc 
genere & in hunc finem præſtiterim, gratiam & acceptationem apud 
omnes homines candidos & ingenuos in perpetuum reperturum. 
Adedò uſque ut ne de ipſo S. A. quidem penitùs deſperem quin ſen- 
tentiam mutaturus fit, & de maledictis & contumeliis, quas contra me 
tanquam impium ac profanum hominem & deliriis inſuper & inſomniis 
indulgentem temers effutivit, 3 tandemque * 
1 
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ſe ſtaturus, dum quis Philoſophize & Theologiz Profeſſorem pauld 


magnificentius agere geſtit, eum nequaquam interim opportere exuere 
Chriſtianum. 


Verſ. 17. Adeo ut nulla violentia Grammatica, &c, Vide Hugonum Gro- 
tium, Apocalypf. cap. 13. v. 15. ubi viginti fere exempla conſimilis 


ſignificationis hujus Articuli 7, & Græci ꝭ, producit. 


Verſ. 19. Qui in exponendo Moſe multum Pythagoriſſat, &c. Profana 
igitur, inquit S. A. eſt hzc exponendi ratio quz Pyrhagoram Moſis In- 
terpretem conſtituit. Quod admodum -perverse ac proterve dictum 
eſt: Cum Pythagoram a Moſe ejuſve ſucceſſoribus tum rerum tum 
Numerorum Myſteria accepiſſe, cum communi Antiquitatis voce, a- 
perte profitear. Singulari igitur Dei Providentiz debetur quod quæ- 
dam Cabbale Moſaice fragmenta, quz Judei perdidiſſent, in Schola 
Pythagorica fuerint conſervata. 

_ Eft Activorum & Paſſivorum Principiorum conjunctio. Deſcriptionem 
hujus conjunctionis vide apud Plotinum, Ennead. 5. lib. 1. cap. 2. & 
Ennead. 4. lib. 3. cap. 10. 8 


—_—_— — 


_ 


CHAP. II. 


3. The number Seven 4 fit Symbole of the Sabbath, or Reſt of God. 7. Of 


Adam's riſing out of the ground, as other creatures did. 11. That Pi- 

| fon is from Th or m, and denotes Prudence. The myſtical meaning 
of Havilah. 13. That Gihon is the ſame that Nilus, Sihor, or Siris, 
and that Piſon is Ganges. The Juſtice of the Æthiopians. That Gi- 

hon zs from Nh, and denotes that Vertue. 14. As Hiddekel denotes 
Fortitude. 17. That thoſe Fry © ee the Souls fleep, and death in 
the Body, ſo frequent among it the Platoniſts, were borrowed from the Mo- 
ſaical Cabbala. 19. Fallen Angels aſſimilated to the Beaſts of the field. 

The meaning of thoſe Platonical phraſes, #1«&9jpuiiv, aſeespuν / ν ea 
Co, 73 Ths Juxns Tepope, and the like. That See in Platoniſm is the 
ſame that Odd in Moſes, that ſignifies Angels as well as God. 22. 
That there are three Principles in Man, according to Plato's School, Nis, 
Tux), e Hu, and that this laſt is Eve. 


T* this ſecond Chapter, Moſes, having ſpoke of the Sabbath, returns 


to a more particular Declaration of the Creation of Adam, which 


zs referrable to the Sixth day's work: Then he falls upon that my- 
ſterious ſtory of Paradiſe, which runs out to in the next Chapter. 


Verſ. 3. And the number declares the Nature. The Hebdomad, or Sep. 


tenar), is a fit Symbole of God, as he is conſidered having finiſhed 


* In his Coſ- 
mo pœia Mo- 


ſaiec. 


theſe Six days Creation. For then, as this Cabbala intimates, he cre- 


ates nothing further. And therefore his condition is then ver yi 


ſet out by the number Seven. All number within the Decad are ca 

into three ranks, as * Philo obſerves. Oi w# yeroow, & yeromware of 5 
yivar) wiv, & yivaogr ee ol 5 dugirtex, x, yevoor x, year). Some beget, but 
are not begotten; others are begotten, but do not beget ; the laſt both beget 


and are begotten. The number Seven is only excepted, that is, neithef 


be- 


e a EW 
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begotten nor begets any number, which is a perfect Emblem of God 
celebrating this Sabbath: For he now creates nothing of anew, as 
himſelf is uncreatable. So that the creating and infuſing of Souls, as oc- 
caſion {ſhould offer, is quite contrary to this Moſaical Cabbala. But 
the Cabbala is very conſonant to it ſelf, which declares, that all Souls 
were created at once in the Firſt day, and will in theſe following 
Chapters declare alſo the manner of their falling into the Body. 

Verſ. 4. Productions of the Heavens, The Original hath it n 
PRLN, Here the Suns and Planets are plainly ſaid to be generated by 


the Heavens, or Æthereal Matter, which is again wonderfully conſonant 


to the Carteſian Philoſophy; but aſter what manner Plazets and Stars 
are thus generated, * you may fee there at large. It cannot but be 
acknowledged that there was a fathomleſs depth of Wiſdom in Moſes, 
whoſe skill in Philoſophy thus plainly prevents the ſubtileſt and moſt 
capacious reaches of all the wits of the world that ever wrote after 
him. 
Take upon me to define. That no ſet time is underſtood by the Six 
days Creation, hath been witneſſed already out of approved Authors; 
and the preſent Cabbala plainly confirms it, ſhewing that the myſtery 
of numbers is meant, not the order or ſucceſſion of days. 
Verſ. 6. Like dewy ſhowers of Rain. Vatablus plainly interprets the 
lace of Rain. But I conceive it better interpreted of ſomething Ana- 
Les to the common Rain that now deſcends upon the Earth, 
which is leſs oily a great deal, and not ſo full of vital vigour and 
principles of life. de. gt dings 
Verſ. 7. And man himſelf roſe out of the Earth. That God ſhould 
ſhape Earth with his own hands, like a Statuary, into the figure of a 
Man, and then blow breath into the noſtrils of it, and fo make it 
become alive, is not likely to be the Philoſophick Cabbala, it being more 
palpably accommodated to vulgar conceit. But mention of Rain, im- 
mediately before the making of Man, may very well inſinuate ſuch 


* 


preparations of the ground to have ſome cauſal concourſe for his pro- 


duction. And if it be at all credible that other living creatures roſe 
out of the Earth in this manner, it is as likely that man did ſo like- 
wiſe; for the ſame words are uſed to ſignify both: for the Text of 
Moſes, wer. 19. ſays, That out of the ground God formed every Beaſt of the 
Field, and every Fowl of the Air, as it ſays in the ſeventh verſe, that he 


formed Man of the duſt of the ground. Whence Earipides the Tragedian, Eurip. Mena: 
one that Socrates lov'd and reſpected much for his grout knowledge /ipp. See Di- 


and vertue, and would of his own accord be a Spe 


ator of his Tra-“ 


gedies, whenas they could ſcarce force him to ſee other Plays, as A:- ib. , 
an writes) this Euripides, I ſay, pronouncing of the firſt generation of lian. Var. 

men and the reſt of the living creatures, affirmed that they were Hiſtr. lib. 2; 
born all after the ſame manner, and that they roſe out of the Earth. © 3. 


And that Euripides was tinctured with the ſame doctrines that were 
in Pythagoras and Plato's School, both the friendſhip betwixt him and 
Socrates, as alſo the TA,; or Moral and Philoſophick ſentences in his 


Tragedies, are no inconſiderable Arguments. And, as I have alrea- 


dy intimated, the beſt Philoſophick Cabbala of Moſes that is, I ſuſpect to 
be in their Philoſophy, I mean of Plato and Pythagoras. 4 
| x | | | | r of 


dor. Sic. Bib. 
. liothec, Hiſt. 
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Verſ. 8. Where he had pat the Man. For there- 1s no Preterpluperfet 


Tenſe in the Hebrew; and therefore, as Vatablus obſerves, if the ſenſe 


require, the Præterperfect Tenſe ſtands for it. T6) 
Wholly Athereal. For that's the pure Heavenly and undefiled Vehicle 
of the Soul, according to Platoniſm. WAY 
Beams of the Divine Intellett. I have already more at large ſhewed 
how the Son of God, or the Divine Intellef, is ſet out by the ſimilitude 
of the San: riſing or Eaff, which T may again here further confirm out 
of Philo, Tire h  mpsoCurareo you 6 Tov wyray αννẽ,α fuld, In his ot? Zuy- 
Moe Srexixror, So that the placing of Paradiſe under the Sun. riſt, 
ſignifies the condition of a Soul irrigated by the rays of the Divine 
Tantelleff, which ſhe is moſt capable of in her A*thereal Vehicle. But 
that the Souls of men were from the beginning of the world, is the 
general opinion of the learned Jews, as well as of the Pythagoreans and 
Platoniſts, and therefore a very warrantable Hypotheſis in the Philoſo- 
phick Cabbala, Nay, I may further add that it is the Opinion of Origen, 


that Plato's ans , Jovis hortus, is but an imitation of this Hiſtory 


In his Leg. 
. Allegor. lib. I. 


of Paradiſe; and that Porus his being deceived by Penia, anſwers to 
Adam his being beguiled by the Serpent. See Origen againſt Celſus, 
lib. 4. 75 15 5 

Verſ. 9. The Eſſential Will of God. By the Eſſential Will of God, is un- 
derſtood the Will of God becoming Life and Eſſence to the Soul 
of Man; whereby is ſignified a more thorough union betwixt the 
Divine and -humane nature, ſuch as is in them that are firmly rege- 
nerated and radicated in what is good. Philo makes the Tree of Life 
to be evoic4e, that is, Piety or Religion; but the beſt Religion. and Pie- 
ty is to be of one will with God: See John 1. 12. 

Verſ. 10. The Four Cardinal Vertues. It is * Philo's Expoſition upon 
the place; and then the River it ſelf to be 7» yivmiv dyaSr1e, that 


general goodnefi diſtinguiſhable into theſe four heads of Vertue. 


Herſ. 11. Is Piſon. From dus or wha, * to ſpread and diffuſe it ſelf, 
to multiply and abound. This is Wiſdom or Prudence, called Piſon, 
partly, becauſe it diffuſes it ſelf into all our actions, and regulates the 


exerciſe of the other Three Vertues ; and partly, becauſe Miſdom and 


Truth fill and encreaſe, and ſpread out every day more than other. 
For Trath is very fruitful, and there are ever new occaſions that add 
experience of. things, 


Tnegotw I" aitt mona idSaorop Cr. 


According to our Engliſh Proverb, The older the wiſer. 


Tn the Land of Havilab. From um and DO or N, Deus indi- 
cavit, God hath ſhown it. | 


Verſ. 12. Pure Gold, &c. An eaſy Emblem of tried Experience, the 
mother of true Miſdom and Prudence. And the virtue of Bdellium is 
not unproper for diſeaſes that ariſe from Phlegmatick lazineſs; * and 
the very name and nature of the Oma ſtone alſo points out the ſig- 
nification of it: Though there be no neceſſity, as I have told you 
already out of Maimonides, to give an account in this manner of every 
particular paſſage in an Allegory or Parable: wherefore if any man 


think me too curious, they may omit theſe expoſitions, and let them go 
for nought. Fer}. 


\ 
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Verſ. 13. River 1 Gion. According to the Hiſtory or Letter, We 


have made Piſon, Phaſis, and. Gihon, à branch of Eaphrates. But the 
ancient Fathers, Epiphanius, Aupuſtine, Ambroſe, Hieronymus, Theodoret, 
Damaſcen, and feveral others, make Piſon, Ganges; and Gihon, Mlus. 
And they have no contemptible arguments ſor it: For firſt, Jerem. 2. 
18. Sthor is a River of Agypt, which is not queſtion'd to be any o- 
ther than Nilus, and its Eymon ſeems to bewray the truth of it, from 
Mw, denigrari, from the muddy blackneff of the River. And Nis is 
notorious for this quality, and therefore has its denomination thence 
in the Greek, quaſi ri , according to which is that of Dionyſus, 


OJ yap vie moTapdy Yaxiſu@G- LN N, 
25s Oy , law RN, vTs Ne daCoy AEN. 
That 1s, 
For ther's no River can compare with Nile, 


For caſting mud, and fattening the ſoil. 


But now to recite the very words of the Prophet, What haſt thou 
to do with the way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor? the Latine 
has it, ut bibas aquam turbidam; this is Nilus: * But the Seventy 
_ tranſlate it, Tis od ap nar, To arink the water of Gihon; which is the 
name of this very River of Paradiſe: And the Abyſſines alſo even to 
this day call Nilus by the name of Gaion. Add unto this, that Gi- 
bon runs in Æthiopia, which is from Szhor it is likely; and then the 
Greek termination makes it Sioris, after by contraction Siris. 


Tere de Al Olbrer nixaions?), of 4 Salus 
Eyyeeb J Sprovivle wer” Lyon Netnoy Ne. 


De Aithiopian him Siris calls, 
Syene Nilus, when by her he crawls. 


That is, 


As the ſame Author writes in his Geographical Poems. And that 
Piſon is Ganges has alſo its probabilities. Ganges being in India, a 
Countrey famous for Gold and precious Stones. Beſides, the notation 
of the name agrees with the nature of the River, Piſon being from 
WY multiplicare ; and there is no leſs a number than Ten, and thoſe 
reat Rivers, that exonerate themſelves into Ganges: as there muſt 
be a conflux of multifarious Experience to fill up and compleat that 
vertue of Wiſdom or Prudence. So that we ſhall fee that the four 
| Rivers of Paradiſe have got ſuch names as are moſt advantageous 
and favourable to the myſterious ſenſe of the ſtory. 3 
Wherefore, regardleſs here of all Geographical ſcrupuloſities, we 
will ſay, that Gihon is Nilus or Siri, the River of the Ahiopians, that 
is, of the Juſt, and the Vertue is here determinately ſet off from the 
ſubje& wherein it doth reſide: For by the fame of the Juſtice and 
Innocency of the Athiopians, we are aſſured which of the Cardinal 
Vertues is meant by Gihon. And the ancient fame of their Honeſty 


and Uprightneſs was ſuch, that Homer has made it their Epithet, 


calling them du paves 'Ardromiees, The blameleſs Aithiopians ; adding Aan, 
bs OD FO that 


„ 
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that Jupiter uſed to banquet with them, he being ſo much taken 
with the integrity of their converſation. - And Dionpſius calls them, 
Oerdtas Al Aten, The divine or deiform Athiopiaus and they were ſo 
ſtyled da tua, by reaſon of their Juſtice, as Euſtathius comments 
upon the place. * Herodotus alſo ſpeaking of them, ſays, they are ve- 
ry goodly men, and much civiliz'd, and of a very long life, which is 
the Reward of Righteouſneſs. So that by the place where Gihon 
runs, it is plainly ſignified to us what Cardinal Vertue is to be under- 
ſtood thereby. | Mis YE 
Notation of the name thereof. The name Gihon, as you have ſeen, 
fairly incites us to acknowledge it a River of Athiopia, The notation 
thereof does very fuitably agree with the nature of Juſtice, for it is 
from Nu, erampere, And Juſtice is «wirery d'ya3%, Bonum alienum, as 
the Philoſopher notes, not confined within a man's ſelf, but breaks ont 
rather upon others, beſtowing upon every one what 1s their due. 
Verſ. 14. Is Hiddekel, The word is compounded, ſays Yatablns, 
from two words that ſignify velox and rapidam ; and this vertue, like 
a ſwifr and rapid ſtream, bears down all before it, as you have it in 
the Cabbala. | F 
Es And ſtoutly reſiſts. Philo uſes here the word ase, to reſiſt, which 
__ he takes neu $14 for from the Seventies narivav]: *Awveloy, Gs he in- 
terprets againſt . the Aſſyrians. The Hebrew has it, Eaſtward of Aſſyria, 
and therefore Aſſyria * 1s ſituated Weſtward of it. Now the Weſt is 
that quarter of the world where the Sun bidding us adieu, leaves us 
to darkneſs ; whence Zier, the Weſt-wind, in Euſtathius, has its name 
from e. and 5e, the wind that blows from the dark Quarter. Aſſyria 
therefore is that falſe ſtate of * ſeeming Happineſf and power of wick- 
edneſs, which is called the Kingdom of darkneff. And this is the moſt 
noble object of Fortitude, to deſtroy or reſiſt the power of this king- 
dom within our ſelves. Which is the force and power oſe the ſug- 
geſtions of the Body, which may well be ſignified by the Occident, as 
well as the Iatellect by the Orient; the Evening alſo in the foregoing 
chapter denoting the corporeal or Material Principle all along. 
Perath. From , Fructificavit. 1 8 25 
Verſ. 17. In proceſs of time, &c. This is according to the mind of 
the Pythagoreans and Origen. And that Pythagoras had the favour of 
having the Moſaical Cabbala communicated to him by ſome knowing 
Prieſt of the Jews, or ſome holy man or other, I think I have conti- 
nuedly in the former Chapter made it exceeding probable. 
The Region 4 mortality and death. Nothing 1s more frequent with 
the Platoniſts than the calling of the Body, * a Seputchre ; and this life 
we live here upon Earth, either /lzep or death. Which expreſiions are 
ſo ſuitable with this Cabbala, and the Cabbala with the Text of Moes, 
that mentions the death and ſleep of Adam, that it is a {hrewd pre- 
ſumption that theſe Phraſes and Notions came firſt from thence. 
And Philo acknowledges that Heraclitus, that myſterious and abſtruſe 
Philoſopher, (whom Porphyrius alſo has cited to the fame purpoſe, in 
his De antro 'Nympharum) has even hit upon the very meaning that 
Moſes intends in this death of Adam, in that famous ſaying of his, 25% 
Toy entivey Ydyavey, Tx9vinaul 5 rr ntivor Bier, We live their death, (to wit, 
" Wis WIN | | 0 
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of the Souls out of the body) bat we are dead to their Lift. And Euri- 


des, that friend. of Socrates, and fellow-traveller of Plato's in his Tra- 
gedies, ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe ; 


Tis elde, ei 73 Gov pin bh narSartiy, 
To xarSeariiv 5 ; 


Who knows whether to live, be not to die; and to die, to live? So that 

the Philoſophick ſenſe concerning Adam's death muſt be this; That 

he ſhall be dead to the Athereal life he lived before, while he is re- 

ſtrained to the Terreſtrial ; and that whenas he might have lived for 

ever in the Ethereal Life, he ſhall in a ſhorter time aſſuredly die to 

the Terreſtrial ; That the ſons of men cannot eſcape either the certain- 
ty or ſpeed of death. „ 

Verſ. 18. Both good for himſelf, & c. For the words of the Text do 
not confine it to Adam's conveniency alone, but ſpeak at large without 
any reſtraint, in this preſent verſe. Wherefore there being a double 
convenience, it was more explicite to mention both in the Cabbala. 

Verſ. 19. Fallen and unfallen Angels. The fallen Angels are here aſſi- 
milated to the Beaſts of the Field ; the . e to the Fowls of the Air. 
How fitly the fallen Spirits are reckoned amongſt the Beaſts of the 
Field, you ſhall underſtand more fully in the following Chapter. In 
the mean time you may take notice that the Platoniſts, indeed Plato 
himſelf in his Phædrus, makes the Soul of Man, before it falls into 
this Terreſtrial Region, a winged Creature: And that ſuch phraſes 
28 theſe, lep and m:opuiiv, n F lepav , and Ori Tis Jux Flipows, 
and the like, are proper expreſſions of that School. And Plato does 
very plainly define, what he means by theſe wings of the Soul, (and 
there is the ſame reaſon of all other Spirits whatſoever) after this 
manner, Tliguzty i eh Suva ord inlets dye de, A,, © 73 F g= 
* ole · That the nature of the wing of the Soul is ſuch, as to be able to 
carry upward that which otherwiſe would fluzg downwards, and to bear it aloft 
and — it there where we may have more ſenſible communion with God 
and his holy Angels. For ſo © in the plural number is moſt ſuita- 
bly tranſlated in ſuch paſſages as theſe, and moſt congruouſly to the 
thing it ſelf, and the truth of Chriſtianity, And it may well ſeem 
the leſs ſtrange, that ei ſhould ſignify Angels in the Greek Philoſo- 
phers, eſpecially ſuch as have been acquainted with Moſes, whenas 
with him 2718 ſignifies fo too, viz. Angels as well as God. Where- 
fore to conclude, The loſs of that Principle that keeps us in this di- 
vine condition, is the loſing of our wings; which fallen Angels have 


done, and therefore they may be very well aſſimilated to Terreſtrial 


Beaſts. 


Verſ. 20. A faculty of being united, &c. This vital aptitude in the 


Soul of being united with corporeal Matter being ſo eſſential to her 
and proper, the invigorating the exerciſe of that Faculty, cannot but 
be very grateful and acceptable to her, and a very conſiderable ſhare 
of her happineſs. Elſe what means the Reſurrection of the dead, or 
Bodies, in the other world ; which yet is an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith. eas | 


Verſ. 
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Verſ. 22. This nem ſenſe of his Vehicle. There be three Principles in 


—_— 


Man according to the Platoniſts, Nis, Yvyh, iI ; The firſt is 


Intellect, Spirit, or divine Light; the ſecond, the Soul her ſelf, which is 
Adam the Man, Animus cujuſque is eſt quiſque, the Soul 4 every Man that 
is the Man; the third is, the Image of the Seal, which is her vital E. 
nergy upon the Bod), wherewith 1e does enliven it; and if that Life 
be in good tune and due vigour, it is a very grateful ſenſe to the 


Soul, whether in this Body, or in a more thin Vehicle. This Ficinus 


Ethic. ad 
Nicomach. 
lib, Jo. c. 7. 


makes our Eve. This is the Feminine Faculty in the Soul of Man, 
which awakes then eaſilieſt into act, when the Soul to Intellectaals falls 
aſleep. | 

2 24. Over-tedious aſpires, T did d peoriiv dv3puroy We, is a 
vulgar Monition reprehended by Ariſtotle in his * Ethicks. But it is 
a great point of wiſdom for all that, and mainly neceiſary, to know 
the true Laws and bounds of humane happineſs, that the heat of Me. 


lancholy drive not men up beyond what is competible to humane 


nature, and the reach of all the Faculties thereof; as well as to he. 


ware, that the too ſavoury reliſh of the pleaſures of the fleſh, or A. 


nimal Life, keep them not down many thouſand degrees below what 
they are capable of. But the man that truly fears God, will be de- 
livered from them both. What I have ſpoken, is directed more 
properly to the Soul in the fleſh, but may Analogically be underſtood 
of a Soul in any Vehicle, for they are peccable in them all, 
Verſ. 25. Stood naked before God. Adam was as truly clothed in Cor- 
poreity now as ever after ; for the ther is as true a Body as the Earth 
But the meaning is, Adam had a ſenſe of the divine Preſence, very 
feelingly aſſured in his own mind, that his whole Being lay naked and 
bare before God; and that nothing could be hid from his fight, 


- which pierced alſo to the very thoughts and inward frame of his Spirit. 


But yet though Adam ſtood thus naked before him, notwitſtanding 


that he found no want of any covering to hide himſelf from that pre- 


ſentifick ſenſe of him, nor indeed felt himſelf as naked in that notion 
of nakedneſs. For that ſenſe of natedneſ, and want of further cover- 
ing and ſheltring from the divine Preſence, aroſe from his diſobedience 
and rebellion againſt the commands of God, which as yet he had 


not fallen into. 


Nock. Attic. 
lib. 19. cape 6. 


Not at all aſhamed. Shame is eαι dais Jin, the fear of juſt repre- 
henſion, as Gellius out of the Philoſophers defines it. But Adam having 
not acted any thing yet at randome, after the ſwing of his own Will, 
he had done nothing that the divine Light would reprehend him for. 


He had not yet become obnoxious to any ſentence from his own con- 


demning Conſcience ; for he kept himſelf hitherto within the bounds 


of that divine Law written 1n his Soul, and had attempted nothing 


againſt the Will of God. So that there being no ſin, there could not 
as yet be any ſhame in Adam. | 
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In CA P. II. Verſ. 4. 


UVſpus videre eſt apud Carteſium. Et certè quoad rationem genera- 
em ſic generari poſſunt Stelle ac Planetæ, ſubtiliſſimis particu- 

lis in Vortice ad centrum vorticis labentibus, & Maculæ poſtea fieri 
poſſunt & Incruſtationes, & quæ ſequuntur. Hæc verd modo omnind 
Carteſiano fieri, hoc eſt, mere Mechanico, minimè veriſimile eſſe abunde 
demonſtravi in Enchiridio Metaphyſico. Vide & Appendicem Defenſ. 
Cab. Philoſoph. Cap. 10. ſect. 4. pe 
Verſ. 11. Expandere, difſundere ſe & abundare, &c. Nihil poteſt eſſe 
iſta Erymologia ſignificantius, præſertim fi ad inſpiratam referatur Sa- 
pientiam. Unde Siracides huic ad fluviorum inundationes alluſioni 


pauld diutius immoratur, Cap. 24. Qui quaſi Piſon omnia implet ſui RecleGas 
ſapientia, & ut Tigris novarum frugum temporibus effaſus: Qui at Eu- cap.24.v.35- 


phrates ingenium fæcundat, & velut Jordanes tempore Meſſis: Qui pro- 
fert ut lucem diſciplinam cognitionis, inundat ſicut Geon vindemiæ tem- 
ore. des 
Verſ. 12. Ipſumque nomen ac natura Lapidis Onychini. Sic in Viſione 
Ezechielis : Oculi & Pedes Vitulini, Manus & Alæ conjunctæ, Scien- 
tiam nec otioſam nec inutilem indigitant. Vide Divinos Dialogos, 
Dialog. 5. Sect. 10. & Expoſitionem Mercavæ. 


Verſ. 13. Septuaginta vero vertunt rei fog Tyay, Druſius in Jerem. 2. 
18. Hieron. Pro Sichor nos turbidam interpretati ſumus, quod verbum He- 


braicum ſignificat, pro quolcommunis editio habet Gehon. Ad ſenſum non 
malt. Siquidem Gehon de veterum ſententia Nilus. Enſebius de locis, 
Geon, Fluvius qui apud Egyptios Nilus vocatur. Auguſtinus De Geneſi 


ad Lit. lib. 8. cap. 7. Geon, quippe ipſe eſt, Jui nunc dicitur Nilus. Idem 


Sihor, ſi credendum Interpretibus, &c. ps 
Herodotus etiam de ipſis ſcribens, &c, Vide Herodotum lib. 3. Ubi in 


colloquio Regis Athiopum cum TIchthyophagis ad eum à Cambyſe miſſis 


hec inter alia habentur, or *ivG- dvi 1 N EI I I Sixar®, Gs 
A, im29Vuncs os AM, The dc 8 | | 

Verſ. 14. Vel ad occidentem, ab hoc fawn, ſita eſt, ſenſu quidem Myſti- 
co, Cc. In ſenſu enim Literali ac Geographico, jam dixi in Cabbala 
Literali, pergere ad Orientalem Plagam contra Aſſyriam. 35 

Apparentis fælicitatis. N enim beatitudinem ſignificat, ſed hic ve- 

ram ſignificare non poteſt, ſed tantum apparentem. 

Verſ. 17. Corpus appellare ſepulchrum, & c. Ti 3 kwx5 Souds 72 03a x 74 
, x) 6 v ale cẽ˖ 2 afler, Plotin. Ennead. 4. lib. 8. cap. 3. hoc 
eſt, Vinculum Anime corpus eſt ac ſepulchram, Mundiſque bic terreſtris 
illi ſpelunca eſt atque antrum. . 
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e HA. II. 


1. The Serpent 'Ogtord's in Pherecydes Syrus. , Vw, bY, dN. 
and 9, names of Spirits haunting Fields and deſolate places, The 
right notation of COW. 13. That Satan, upon his tempting Adam, was 
caſt down lower towards the Earth, with all his Accomplices. 1:5, Pla- 
to's Prophecy of Chriſt. The reaſonableneſs of Divine Providence in &. 
alting Chriſt above the higheſt Angels. 20. That Adam's deſcenſion in- 
to his Terreſtrial Body was a kind of Death. 22. How incongrubus it 
is to the Divine Goodneſs, Sarcaſtically to inſult over frail Man, fallen 
into Tragical miſery, 24. That it is à great mercy of God that we are 
not immortal upon Earth. That Aal,, ox), and A are all one. 

HE firſt verſe. This old Serpent therefore. : 

In Pherecydes Syrus, Pythagoras his Maſter, there is mention of 
one Oi, Princeps mali, as Grotius cites him on this place, which 
is a further argument of Pythagoras his being acquainted with this 
Moſaical Philoſophy ; and that, according to the Philoſophick Cabbala, it 
was an evil Spirit, not a natural Serpent, that ſupplanted Adam, and 


brought ſuch miſchief upon "mankind. 


Chap. 13. 21, 


Lucret. de 


The Beaſts of the Field. But now that theſe evi! Spirits ſhould be 
reckoned as Beaſts of the field, beſides what reaſon is given in the Cab- 
bala it ſelf, we may add further, that the haunt of theſe unclean ſpi- 
rits is in ſolitudes, and waſte fields, and deſolate places, as is evident 
in the Prophet E/ay his deſcription of the deſolation of Babylon, where 
he faith, it ſhall be a place for the Oo, and DYY, the Fauni and Hl- 
vani, as Caſtellio tranſlates it, or ivorivraver; and Satya, as the Seventy : 
And theſe Onocentauri in Heſychins are, Saruioy T1 Yτνι . ndduny H e 
Th rgenils; A kind of Spirit that frequents the woods, and is of a dark 
colour. There is mention made alſo by the Prophet (in the ſame de- 
ſcription) of the &VyW, and d', and of , all which Expoſitors 
interpret of Spirits. For dy are interpreted by the Seventy Apia, 
by Caſtellio Satyri; 'm, Caſtellio renders Fauni, the Seventy ye, Cla- 
mores, Strepitus; Grotins ſuſpects they wrote ixiv. Out of both you 
may gueſs, that they were ſuch a kind of Spirit as cauſes a noiſe and 
ſtir in thoſe deſolate places, according to that of Lucret ius, 


. Hee loca capripedes Satyros Nymphaſque tenere 


natura rerum, Finitimi fingunt, & Faunos eſſe loquuntur; 


lib. 4. 


Quorum noctivago ſtrepitu ludòque jocanti 
Affirmant vulgò taciturna ſilentia rumpi. 


Io this SENSE. 


Theſe are the places where the Nymphs do wonne, 

The Fawns and Satyrs with their cloven feet, 

Whoſe noiſe, and ſhouts, and laughters loud do run 
Through the ſtill Air, and wake the ſilent night. 


But the Poet ſeems to put it off with this conceit, that it is only the 
Shepherds that are merry with their Laſſes. But no man can gloſs 
8 „„ be 1 5 upon 
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upon this Text after that manner: For the Prophet ſays, No ſhepherd Efay. 13. 20. 


ſhall pitch his fold there, nor ſhall any man paſj through it for ever. The 
laſt ſtrange creature in theſe direſul ſolitudes is M99, which Inter- 
preters ordinarily tranſlate Lamia, a Witch; and for mine own part, 
I give ſo much credit to ſundry ſtories that I have read and heard, 
that I ſhould rather interpret thoſe noiſes in the Night, which La- 
cretius ſpeaks of, to be the Conventicles of Witches and Devils, than 
the merriment of Shepherds and their Shepherdeſſes, re-ecchoed from 
rocks and hills, themſelves in the mean time unſeen in the midſt of 
their muſick and mirth. But the Jews underſtand by ., a ſhe-devil, 
an enemy to women in child-bed; whence it is that they write on 
the walls of the room where the woman lies in, mn o 19 M, 
Adam, Eve, out of doors Lilith, 8 | 

And what I have alledged already, I conceive, is Authority enough 
to countenance the ſenſe of the Cabbala, that ſuppoſes evil Spirits to 
be reckoned among, or to be Analogical to the Beaſts of the field, 

But ſomething .may be added yet further, Marth. 12. 43. There 


our Saviour Chriſt plainly allows of this doctrine, that evil Spirits have 


their haunts in the wide fields and deſerts, which Grotius obſerves to 
be the opinion of the Jews ; and that ow, Demores, have their name 
for that reaſon, from , Ager, the Field; for if it were from , it 
would be rather g than ow, Shiddim than Shedhim, as Gramma- 
tical Analogy requires. 

Verſ. 2. And Adam anſwered him. Though the Serpent here be look'd 
upon as a diſtant perſon from Adam, and externally accoſting him, 
yet it is not at all incongruous to make Eve merely an Internal Fa- 
cult) of him. For as ſhe is ſaid to proceed from him, ſo ſhe is ſaid 


ſtill to be one with him: which is wonderfully agreeable with the Fa- 


culties of the Soul; for though they be from the Soul, yet they are 
really one with her, as they that underſtand any thing in Philoſophy 
will eaſily admit. ; | 
Verſ. 5. nom all things. Ilayres dyFpwru l 55 edo, All 
men have a natural deſire of knowledge, It is an Aphoriſm in Ariſtotle. 
And this delire is moſt ſtrong in thoſe whoſe Spirits are moſt thin 
and ſubtile. And therefore this bait could not but be much takin 


with Adam in his thinner Vehicle. But whatever is natural to the 


Metaphyſc I. 


Soul, unleſs it be regulated and bounded with the divine Light, will 


prove her miſchief and bane, whether in this lower ſtate, or what 
{tate ſoever the Soul is placed in. | | 
Verſ. 7. Neuber the covering of the Heavenly nature. For Adam, by 
the indulging to every careleſs ſuggeſtion, at laſt deſtroyed and 
ſpoiled the pure frame of his Aerea or Heavenly Vehicle, and wrought 
himſelf into a diſlike of the ſordid ruines and diſtempered reliques of 
it; and in ſome meaſure awakening that lower Plantal life, which 
yet had not come near enough the Terreſtrial Matter, and with which 
he was as yet unclothed, found himſelf naked of what he preſaged 
would very fitly ſuit with him, and eaſe the trouble of his preſent 
condition. See 2 Cor. ch. 5. v. 1, 2, 3, 4. e 


N Verſe 
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Verſ. 8. That they hid themſelves. They hate the Light, becauſe their 

deeds are evil. This is true of all rebellious ſpirits, be they in what 

Vehicle they will. 
Verſ. 9. Purſued him. Preſtantiorem Anime facultatem eſſe ducem ho- 

minis atque Dæmonem; It is Ficinus his out of Timens, viz. That the be 

Faculty that the Soul is any thing awaked to, is her guide and good Genius. 

| But if we be rebellious to it, it is our Dæmon in the work ſenſe, and 

| we are afraid of it, and cannot endure the ſight of it. 

Verſ. 10. No power nor ornaments. For he found that though he 

could ſpoil and diforder his Vehicle, it was not in his power fo eafily 

to bring it into order again. 

| Verſ. 12. It was the vigour and impetuoſity. There is ſome kind of 

| offer towards a real excuſe in Adam; but it is manifeſt that he cannot 

| clear himſelf from fin, becauſe it was in his power to have regulated 

1 the motions of the Life of his Vehicle, according to the rule of the di- 

| vine Light in him. 8 | 

| Verſ. 13. What work has ſhe made here ? Adam touch'd in ſome fort 

| with the conviction of the divine Light, bemoans that fad Cataſtrophe, 

which the vigorous life of the Vehicle had occaſioned : But then he a- 

gain excuſes himſelf from the deceivableneſs of that Faculty, eſpeci- 

| ally it being wrought upon by ſo cunning and powerful an Aſſailant 
as the old Serpent the Devil. 

Imagination for ever. That is, O99, is 7 al. 

The eternal God. It being a thing acknowledged, that God both 
ſpeaks in @ man, as in other Intellectual creatures, by his divine Light 
reſiding there, and that he alſo ſpeaks in himſelf, concerning things or 

_ perſons, which Speeches are nothing elſe but his Decrees: It is not at 
all harſh, in the reading of Moſes, to underſtand the ſpeakings of God 
according as the circumſtances of the Matter naturally imply; nor 
to bring God in as a third Perſon, in corporeal and viſible ſhape, 
unleſs there were an exigency that did extort it from us. For his 
inward word, whereby he either creates or decrees any thing that ſhall 
come to paſs, as alfo that divine Light whereby he does inſtru 
thoſe Souls that receive him, Philoſophy will eaſier admit of theſe 
for the ſpeakings of God, than any audible articulate voice pronounced 
by him 1a humane ſhape, unlefs it were by Chrift himſelf; for other- 
wiſe in all likelihood it is but a meſſage by ſome Angel. 

Verſ. 14. The Prince of the rebellious Angels. For the mighty ſhall be 
mightily tormented; and the nature of the thing alſo implies it; be- 
cauſe difgrace, adverſity, and being trampled on, is far more painful 
and vexatious to thoſe that have been in great place, than to thoſe 
of a more inferior rank. From whence naturally this Chieftain of the 
Devils, as Mr. Mede calls him, will be ftruck more deeply with the 
curſe, than any of the reſt of his Arcomplices. 

In the higher parts of the Air, &c. This is very conſonant to the o- 
pinion of the ancient Fathers, whether you underſtand it of Sat 
himſelf, or of the whole kingdom of thoſe rebellious Spirits. And it 
is no more abſurd, that for a time the bad went amongſt the good 
in the Æthereal Region, than it is now that there are good Spirits a- 
mongſt the bad in this lower Air. But after that villany Satan com-, 


mitted 
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mitted upon Adam, he was commanded * down lower, and the fear of 
the Lord of Hoſts ſo changed his Vehicle, and flaked his fire, that he 
ſunk towards the Earth, and at laſt was fain to lick the duſt of the 
ground. See Mr. Mede in his Diſcourſe upon 2 Pex, 2. 4. 

Verſ. 15. Meſſias ſhould take a Body. That the Soul of the Meſſias, and 
all Souls elſe, did preexiſt, is the opinion of the Jews; and that ad- 
mitted, there is no difficulty in the Cabvala, Plato, whether from 
this paſſage alone, or * whether it was that he was inſtructed out of 


other places alſo of the holy Writ, (if what + Ficinus writes is true) 4 Markil. Fi- 
ſeems to have had ſome knowledge and preſage of the coming of di. de vit 
Chriſt; in that being ask'd, how long men ſhould attend to his wri- Pon. 


tings, he anſwered, till ſome more holy and divine Perſon appear in 
the world, whom all ſhould follow. | 


Notoriouſly here upon Earth. As it came to paſs in his caſting out 
Devils, and ſilencing Oracles, or making them cry out, 


— 
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Chriſt bruiſes the head of Satan, by deſtroying his kingdom and ſo- 
vereignty, and by being ſo dien exalted above all Powers whatſo: 
ever. And it is a very great and precious myſtery, That dear Com- 
aſſion of our fellow-Creatures, and faithful and faſt Obedience to the 
Will of God, (which were fo eminently and tranſcendently in Chriſt) 
ſhould be lifted above all Power and Kpowledge whatſoever in thoſe 
higher Orders of Angels. For none of them, that were as they ſhould 
be, would take offence at it, but be glad of it. But thoſe that 
were proud, or valued Power and Kowledge before Goodneſs and Obe- 
dience, it was but a juſt affront to them, and a fit rebuke of their 
Pride. | . a 
But now how does Satan bruiſe the heel of Chriſt? Thus, He 
falls upon the rear, the lowelt part of thoſe that profeſs Chriſtianity, 
Hypocrites and ignorant Souls, ſuch as he often makes Witches of; 
but the Church Triumphant 1s ſecure, and the ſincere part of the 
Church Militant. So Mr. Mede upon the place. be ts 
 Verſ. 16. The Concomitance of pain and ſorrow. And it is the com- 
mon complaint of all Mortals, that they that ſpeed the beſt have the 
experience of a viciſſitude of Sorrow as well as Joy. And the ver 
frame of our Bodies, as well as the accidents of Fortune, are ſuch, 
that to indulge to Pleaſure is but to lay the Seed of Sorrow or Sad- 
- neſs, by Diſeaſes, Satiety, or Melancholy: Beſides many ſpinoſities and 
cutting paſſages that often happen unawares in the converſation of 
thoſe, from whom we expect the greateſt ſolace and content. To 
ſay nothing of the aſſaults of a man's own Mind, and pricking of 
Conſcience, which ordinarily diſturb thoſe that follow after the plea- 
ſures of the Body. Lacretius, though an Atheiſt, will fully witneſs 
to the truth of all this, in his fourth book De rerum Natura, where 
you may read upon this Subject at large. N 
Verſ. 18. Thorns and Thiſtles. Moſes inſtances in one kind of life, 

| Husbandry ; but there is the ſame reaſon in all. 


. Nl 


— — — 
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——— Ni ſine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus —— 


Life nothing gratis unto men doth give; 
But with great labour and ſad toil we live. 


Verſ. 20. Euripides, the friend of Socrates, and a favourer of the Py- 


* 1» Phryxo thagorean Philoſophy, writes ſomewhere in his * Tragedies, as I have 


Traged. 


* Cornel. A 
Lapide in 
Gen. c. 3. 


already told you, to this ſenſe; Who knows, ſays he, whether to live, be 
to die; and whether, ag ain, to die, be not to live? Which queſtion is 
very agreeable to this preſent Cabbala: for Adam is here as it were 
dying to that better world and condition of life he was in; and like 
as one here upon Earth on his death-bed propheſies many times, 
and profeiſes what he preſages concerning his own ſtate to come, 
that he ſhall be with God ; that he ſhall be in Heaven amongſt the 
holy Angels and Saints departed, and the like : ſo Adam here utters 
his Apologetical Prophecy, that this change of his, and departure 
from this preſent ſtate, though it may prove ill enough for himſelf, 
yet it has its uſe and convenience, and that it is better for the Uni- 
verſe ; for he {hall live upon Earth, and be a ruler there amongſt the 
Terreſtrial creatures, and help to order and govern that part of the 
world. 

The Life of the Vehicle, EVE. For EVE ſignifies Life, that life 
which the Soul derives to What Vehicle or Body ſoever ſhe actuates 
and poſſeſſes. 

Verſ. 21. Skin of Beaſts, This Origen underſtands of Adam's being 
incorporated and cloath'd with humane fleſh and skin. * Ridiculum 
enim eſt dicere, faith he, quod Deus fuerit Adami coriarius & pellium ſu- 
tor. And no man will much wonder at the confidence of this Pious 
and Learned Father, if he do but conſider, that the Pre-exiſtency of 
Souls before they come into the Body, is generally held by all the 
Learned of the Jews, and fo in all likelihood was a part of this Phi- 
loſophick Cabbala. And how fitly things fall in together, and agree 
with the very Text of Moſes, let any man judge. Origen prefers the 
ſignificancy of this paſſage before the Platonick rei his words 
are remarkable, and worth the citing. Ke? d &Baniul@t 5 73 Hlaęa- 


Se icr arFpurO- 2 Tis yuvarnes, Tis Sepualives i uptse pint yuroves (is Sid Thy g- 


e3Baow TH dydgoroy emoinge Tols d hui , 6 H vp Tie x, purtiv Ed 
Abyovy Unep TWv, x7 Tagraora, T Tu meegppuians Y Sedgg sehen, Tos dv crgin 
70 - adCyTai, 1. E. Man his being caſt out of Paradiſe, together with his 

wife, and cloath*d with coats of skin, (which by reaſon of the tranſgreſſion of 
men, God has made for thoſe that have ſinned) has a certain hidden and my 


ſtical meaning, above that Platonical one, of the Souls caſting her wings, 


and falling headlong hither, till ſhe lay hold of ſome body of a more groſs 


conſiſtency. See Origen. cont. Celſ. lib. 4. This is anſwerable to that in 


Cornelias, Which I think he has out of Epiphanias. Fs | 
Verſ. 22. But play and ſport. This I conceive a far better Decorum, 
than to make God Sarcaſtically to jear at Adam, and triumph over 


him in fo great and univerſal a miſchief, as ſome make it, and deſti- 


Girute of any concomitant convenience; eſpecially there being a prin- 


ciple 
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ciple in Adam that was fo eaſily deceivable, which ſurely has ſome- 

thing of the nature of an excuſe in it. But to jear a man, that, 

through his own weakneſs, and the over-reaching ſubtilty of his ad- 

verſary, has fallen into ſome dreadful and tragical evil and miſery, 

is a thing ſo far from becoming God, that it utterly misbeſeems any 
ood man. ; 

Verſ. 24. He made ſure he ſhould not be immortal. For it is our ad- 
vantage, as Rupertus upon the place hath obſerved out of Plotings : 
Miſericordiæ Dei fuiſſe, quod hominem fecerit mortalem, nt perpetuis cru- 
ciaretur hujus vitæ ærumnis; That it is the mercy of God that he made man 
mortal, that he might not always be tormented with the- miſeries and ſorrows 
of this preſent life. | 

Paſſing through the condition of being re-inveſted with his fiery Vehicle. 
The following words explain the meaning of the Cabbala; it is ac- 
cording to the ſenſe of that Plato amongſt the Poets, (as Severus call- 


ed him) Virgil, in the ſixth Book of his Æneids. 


Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Athereum ſenſum, atque auras ſimplicis ig nem. 


To this SENSE. 


Till that long day at laſt be come about 
That waſted has all filth and foul deſire, 
And leaves the Soul Ethereal throughout, 
Bathing her ſenſes in pare liquid Fire. 


Which we ſhall yet back very fittingly with the two laſt Golden 


Verſes, as they are called, of the Eythagoreaus, who add Immortality to 


this Æthereal condition: 


"Hy I" Le aanue is alvip' tad Fey tabyss 
Ec dfdavarO- 0:35 apes) Cr, wrt bös. 

Rid of this body, if the Aither free 

Joa reach, henceforth Immortal you ſhall be. 


The Greek has it, you ſhall. be an Immortal God, which Hierocles inter- 
prets, you ſhall imitate the Deity in this, in becomins Immortal. And 
Plutarch, in his Defect of Oracles, drives on this Apotheoſis, according 
to the order of the Elements, Earth refined to Water, Water to Air, Air to 


Fire: So man to become of a Terreſtrial Animal one of the Hero's; of 


an Hero, a Demon, or good Genius; of a Genius, a God, which he calls 
werzggiv $:bryTO, to partake of Divinity; which is no more than to be- 
come one of the TIN, or Immortal Angels, who are inſtar flammæ, 
as the Hebrew Doctors declare in Bereſhith Rabbah. They are, accord- 


R. Maimo- 
nid, More Ne- 


ing to their Vehicles, a verſatile fire, turning themſelves Proteus-like voch, part. 1. 
into any ſhape. Which are the very words of Maimonides upon the . 45: 


place. 


and uarum. 


And Philo Judæus, "Ea 5 M Tiy dice Yu dy &owudroy iepord])O- xe In TREE 
For there is, ſaith he, in the Air a moſt holy company of unbodied Souls :fufione lin- 
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ſes in this laſt verſe is this, That Adam is here condemned to a mor- 


and preſently he adjoins, *Aſyias 3Þ rds duxds ra diode M 5 Sramnd); 
ay, and theſe Souls the Holy Writ uſes to call Angels. And in another 
place, he ſpeaking of the pure Souls, calls them, *T-dpxes 9% e-; 
warp fie’ Baoikias ipvarubs Y qu, apopuoas mdvTa x, dxviony, 1, e. The Officers 
of the Generaliſſimo of the World, that are as the Eyes and Ears of the great 
Kine, ſeeing and hearing all things: and then he adds, mwms, dul. wy 
o 229.04 br, 6 5 less Aby© dſyinus lugs waagty* Theſe, other Philoſophers 
zall 15e Genii, but the Scripture Angels. And in another place he fays, 
Tv), S3h-v, A. that a Soul, Genius, and Angel, are three words that 
ſio i but ane and the ſame thing. As Xenocrates alſo made v and 
+4 a! one, adding that he was dziuay, happy, that had orsdz;ay 
„ 2 uus Soul, Wherefore not to weary my Reader nor my 
ſelf with overmuch Philology, we conclude, that the meaning of Aa- 


tal, flitting and impermanent ſtate, till he reach his Athereal, or pure 
fiery Vehicle, and become, as our Saviour Chriſt ſpeaks, df, 45 
one of the Angels, This, I fay, is the condition of mankind, according 
to the Philo/ophick Cabbala of Moſes. 


SCHOLI1TA 


In CA P. III. Ver. 14. 


0 


TWTUSSUS eſt deſcendere inferius, &c. Dæmones è Calo à Jove fuiſſe 
deturbatos dixit Pherecydes Syrus, quorum Princeps dictus fit Ophzo- 
nes, i. e. Serpentinus. Vide Cornelium a Lapide in locum. 

Verſ. 15. Sive quod ex alis etiam ſacræ Scripture locis, & c. Clemens Alex- 
andrinas, Stromat. lib. 5. poſt dictum illud & Sapientia Salomonis, Apuuly dy 
Suey To dixguor, ZT n & nuiv N Tollamus a nobis jaſtum, quia nobis in- 
commodus eſt, ſtatim ſubjicit: o Nlaeroy worops yi She ,o Thy gwThety ele- 
youicy, oy 10 e ν Tis Hoxtxeigg ads now O 4 Sari tuo 5: O-, UIAYO- _ 
doth, TCA ,), ebice), Mxomiias) To GO SAL, TeAtuTUy, mavTa tgnd mall dy MU 
c νẽjGjh jc 1, e. Plato propemodum prophetice predicens Servatoris Oecono- 
22iam, in ſecundo de Republica fic dicit: Qui autem (ic eff Hectus juſtus, 


flagris cædetur, torquebitur, vincietur, Oculi ei effodientur, & poſtremò omnia 


mala perpeſſus, in palum crucemve tolletur & ſuſpendetur : ac fi Platon. 


perpeſſiones Meſſi innotuiſſent ex Eſaia, cap. 53. 
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Philoſophick Cabbala. 


CHAP. 1. 

1. The ſtrength of the Philojophick Cabbala, argued from the nature of the © 
Truths therein contained, 2. The dignity of Pythagoras. 3. That he | 
was acquainted with the Moſaick Philoſophy. 4. Pythagoras his Mira- W | 
cles. 5. Of Plato, that he was acquainted with the Jewiſh Learning ; [ 
and what miraculous of him. 6. Of Plotinus, his retorting of Olympius | 
his Magical practice againſt him upon himſelf; his great eſteem of Ori- 
gen. 7. The foll * men in their adhering to ſome private judgment 
more than to Fathers, Charches, Workers of Miracles, and to Reaſon | 

it ſelf. 8. The Carteſian Philoſophy a reſtauration of the Phyſical part 1 
of the Molaick, and of Des- Cartes his being inſpired. 8 | 


T us now take a general view of this whole Cabbala, 
and more ſummarily conſider the ſtrength thereof: 
which we may refer to theſe three heads, wiz. The 
nature of the Truths contained in it; The dignity of thoſe * 
Perſons that have owned them in foregoing Ages; and 

8 laſtly, The invalidity of the moſt Lonfiler hl Objections 
that can be made againſt it. As for the Truths themſelves, Firft, They 
are ſuch as may well become ſo holy and worthy a Perſon as Moſes, 
if he would Philoſophize; they being very precious and choice 
Truths, and very highly removed above the conceit of the vulgar, 
and fo the more likely to have been delivered to him, or to Adam 
firſt, by God for a ſpecial myſtery. 5 5 
Secondly, They are ſuch, that the more they are examined, the 
more irrefutable they will be found; no Hypotheſis that was ever yet | 
propounded to men, ſo exquiſitely well agreeing with the Phenomena 
of Nature, the Attributes of God, the Paſſages of Providence, and the 
rational Faculties of our own Minds. Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, There is a continued ſuitableneſs and applicability to the 
Text of Moſes all along, without any force or violence done tq Gram- 
mar or Criticiſm. 

Fourthly and laſtly, There is a great uſefulneſs, if not neceſſity, at 
leaſt of ſome of them, they being ſuch ſubſtantial Props of Religion, 
and fo great encouragements to a ſedulous purification of our Minds, 
and ſtudy of true Piety. i OP | 

2. Now for the dignity of the Perſons, * ſuch as were Pythazoras, 
Plato, and Plotinus, it will be argued from the conſtant fame of that 
high degree of Vertue and Righteouſneſs and devout Love of the 
Deity that is every where acknowledged in them, beſides whatſo- 


ever miraculous has happened to them, or been performed by them. 


Sec 1:mblich., 


de vita Py- 
thag.cap. 1. 


And as for Pythagoras, if you conſult his Life in Iamblichus, he was 
held in ſo great admiration by thoſe in his time, that he was thought 
by ſome to be the ſon of Apollo, whom he begot of Parthenis his 
known mother: and of this opinion was Epimenides, Eudoxus, and Xe- 
nocrates. Which conceit Jamblichus does ſoberly and earneſtly reject; 
but afterwards acknowledges, that his looks and ſpeeches did ſo won- 
derfully carry away the minds of all that converſed with him, that 


they could not withhold from affirming, that he was 947 nas, the 


Ethic, Nico- 
mach, lib, 7. 
cap. 1, 


off-ſpring of God. Which is not to be taken in our ſtrict Theological 
ſenſe, but according to the mode of the ancient Greeks, who looked 
upon men heroically and eminently good and vertuous, to be divine 
Souls, and of a celeſtial extract. And Ariſtotle takes notice particu- 
larly of the Lacedemonians, that they termed ſuch as were ogiJes 4ya3:, 
ver) good, celus dvd ce, i. e. Seiss did exe, divine men. According to which 


ſenſe he interprets that verſe in Homer concerning Hector, 


*Arbess tye dn mals tupeyay dnrd Fol 


But to return to him of whom we were ſpeaking before. This 
eminency of his acknowledged amongſt the Heathen, will ſeem more 
credible, if we but conſider the advantage of his converſation with 
the wiſeſt men then upon Earth, to wit, the Jewiſh Prieſts and 


. Prophets, who had their knowledge from God, as FPythagoras had from 


them. From whence I conceive that of Jamblichus to be true, which 


he writes concerning Pythagoras his Philoſophy ; That it is *:ccrgia = 
Sec go cin 73 u. apts, a Philoſophy that at firſt was delivered by God 
or his holy Angels. gs 


3. But that Pythagoras was acquainted with the Moſaical or Jewiſh 
Philoſophy, there is ample Teſtimony of it in Writers; as of Ari/to- 


bulus an Agyptian Jem in Clemens Alexandrinus, and Joſephus againſt 


Appion. * St. Ambroſe adds, that he was a Jew himſelf. Clemens calls 
him d, & EC p braiooper, the Hebrew Philoſopher. I might caſt hither 
the ſuffrages of Juſtin Martyr, Johannes Philoponus, Theodoret, Hermippas 
in Origen againſt Celſus, Porphyrius, and Clemens again, who writes, 


that it was a common fame that Pythagoras was a diſciple of the Pro- 


phet Ezekie/, And though he gives no belief to the report, yet that 
Learned Antiquary Mr. Selden, ſeems inclinable enough to think it 


true, in his firſt Book De Jure Naturali juxta Hebræos; where you 


may 


Car. 1. | of the Philoſophick Cabbala. | 


— — 


may peruſe more fully the citations of the forenamed Authors. Be- 


ſides all theſe, Iamblichus alſo affirms that he lived at Sidon, his native Oe vita Py. 
Country, where he fell acquainted with the Prophets, and Succeſſors 7% cp. 3. 


of one Mochus the Phyſiologer, or Natural Philoſopher. Su Toi; 
Moyes Ty Quo 10\0 ys Top a amy orots' Which, as Mr. Selden judiciouſly | 
conjectures, is to be read, Tois Magios Ts Quotoniys Teoimals 9s, mith 
the Prophets that ſucceeded Moſes the Philoſopher, See alſo Minucius Felix 
in his Octavius. | 
Wherefore it is very plain, that Pythagoras had his Philoſophy from 
Moſes. And that Philoſophy which to this very day 1s acknowledged 
to be his, we ſeeing that it is fo fitly applicable to the Text all the 
way, what greater argument can there be deſired to prove that it is 
the true Philoſophick Cabbala thereof? 
4. But there is yet another Argument to prove further the likeli- 
hood of his converſing with the Prophets, which will alſo further ſet 
out the dignity of his perſon ; and that is the Miracles that are recorded 
of him. For it ſhould ſeem Pythagoras was not only initiated into the 
Moſaical Theory, but had arrived alſo to the power of workine Mi- 
racles, as Moſes, and the ſucceeding Prophets did; and very ſtrange 
Facts are recorded both in Porpſyrius and Jamblichus : As that Pythago- 
ras, when he was going over a River with ſeveral of his companions, 


(Iamblichas calls the River Neſſus, Porphyrias Cancaſas) that he ſpeak- See tamliich. 
ing to the River, the River anſwered him again with an audible and 4e vita Py- 
clear voice, +&ips, HS Salve, Pythagora : That he ſhewed his thigh beg cap. 28. | 


to Abaris the Prieſt, and that he affirm'd that it gliſtered like Gold, 
and thence pronounced that he was Apollo: That he was known to 
converſe with his friends at Metapontium and Tauromenium, (the one a 
Town in Taly, the other in Sicily, and many days journey diſtant) in 
one and the fame day. To theſe, and many others which I willingly 
omit, I ſhall only add, his Predictions of Earthquakes; or rather 
(becauſe that may ſeem more natural) his preſent {laking of Plagues 
in Cities; his ſilencing of violent Winds and Tempeſts ; his calming 
the rage of Seas and Rivers, and the like. Which skill Empedocles, 
Epimenides, and Abaris, having got rom him, they grew ſo famous, 
that Empedocles was ſirnamed Alexanemus; Epimenides, Cathartes; and 
Abaris, /throbates; from the power they had in ſuppreſſing of ſtorms 
aud winds ; in freeing of Cities from the Plague; and in walling aloft in 
the Air. Which skill enabled Pythagoras to viſit his friends after that 
manner, at Metapontium and Tauromenium, in one and the fame day. 
5. And now I have ſaid thus much of Pythagoras, (and might ſay 
a great deal more) there will be the leſs need to inſiſt upon Plato 
and Plotinas, their Philoſophy being the ſame that Pythagoras's was, 
and fo alike applicable to Moſes his Text. Plato's exemplarity of life 
and vertue, together with his high knowledge in the more ſacred 
myſteries of God, and the ſtate of the Soul of .man in this world, and 
that other, deſervedly got to himſelf the title of Divine, i 5419 Nnaroy. 
But as for Miracles, I know none he did; though ſomething highly 


- miraculous happened, if that fame at Athens was true, that Spexſippas, Diogen. La. 
Clearchus, and Anaxilides, report to have been concerning his birth; err. in vie 
which is, that Ariſto, his reputed Father, when he would forcibly P. 


have 
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have had to do with Perictione, ſhe being indeed exceeding fair and 
beautiful, fell ſhort of his purpoſe, and ſurceaſing from his attempt, 
that he ſaw Apollo in a Viſion, and fo abſtained from meddling with 
his wiſe till ſhe brought forth her ſon Ariſtocles, who after was called 
Plato. But that is far more credible which is reported concernin 
the commending of him to his Tutor Socrates, who the day before 
he came, dreamed that he had a young Swan in his lap, which, put- 
ting forth feathers apace, of a ſudden flew up into the Air, and ſung 
very ſweetly. Wherefore the next day, when Plato was brought to 
him by his father, TeT ov, sie, Ad Toy bprix, he preſently ſaid, this is the 
bird, and ſo willingly receiv'd him for his Pupil. 

But for his acquaintance with the Moſaical Learning, as it is more 

See Clem. 4- credible in it ſelf, ſo J have alſo better proof; as Ariſtobulus the Jew 
lexandrin« in Clemens Alexanarinus, St. Ambroſe, Hermippus in Joſephus againſt Ap. 
Seremas. |. '* pion, and laſtly, Numenius the Platoniſt, Who ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
Orig. contra Ti 2p Rr TNAdTay N Mools ATA; what 1s Plato bat Moſes in Greek ? as J 
Celſ. lib. 6. have elſewhere alledged. See alſo Origen againſt Celſas. 

6. As for Plotinus, that which Porphyrius records of him falls little 
ſhort of a Miracle, as being able, by the Majeſty of his own Mind, 
as his enemy Ohhmpius confeſſed, to retort that Magick upon him which 
he practiſed againſt Plotinus; and that, ſedately fitting amongſt his 
friends, he would tell them, Now Olympius his body is gathered like a 

urſe, and his limbs beat one againſt another. And though he was not 
inſtructed by the Jewiſh Prieſts and Prophets, yet he was a familiar 
friend of that hearty and devout Chriſtian, and Learned Father of the 
Church, Origen; whoſe authority I would alſo caſt in, together with 
the whole conſent of the Learned amongſt the Jews. For there is 
nothing ſtrange in the Metaphyſical part of this Cabbala, but what they 
have conſtantly affirmed to be true. 5 

7 But the unmannerly Superſtition of many is ſuch, that they 

will give more to an accuſtomed Opinion, which they have either 
taken up of themſelves, or has been conveyed unto them by the con- 
fidence of ſome private Theologer, than to the Authority of either 
Fathers, Churches, Workers of Miracles, or, what is beſt of all, the ost 
ſolid Reaſons that can be propounded ; which, if they were capable of, 
they could not take any offence at my admittance of the Carteſian 
Philoſophy into this preſent Cabbala. *The Principles, and the more 
notorious Concluſions thereof, offering themſelves fo freely and un- 
affectedly, and fo aptly and fittingly taking their place in the Text, that 
IT know not how, with Judgment and Conſcience, to keep them 
Out. | . | NS 

8. For I cannot but ſurmiſe, That he has happily and unexpected- 

ly light upon that which will prove a true Reſtauration of that part 
of the Moſaical Philoſophy, which is ordinarily called Natural, and in 
which Pythagoras may be juſtly deemed to have had no ſmall inſight. 
Which, in all probability, he attained unto by his converſe with the 
ſucceſſors of that Sidoni an Mochus abovementioned ; which Caſaubon 
conceives rather to be Mn, (for how eaſily © is loſt out of x, any 
one may ſee) and ſuſpects it to be a Hrian Name, and that in his 
own tongue he was called nwa, Moſahe, which is ordinarily Mole 5 
6”, whic 
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which falls in again with Mr. Selden's opinion, and is a further con- 
firmation of his conjecture. And what a kind of natural Philoſophy 
this Moſcas imparted to his followers, * Vous has expreſly noted out * In his De 
of Strabo, who makes mention of one Moſchus a Sidonian, who lived rpg 
in the Ages before the Trojan War, and was the firſt Author of the n 12 
Atomic Philoſophy, or of that Philoſophy that gives an account o ß 
the Phenomena from the figure and motion of the Particles. Whence 
there muſt be no ſmall affinity betwixt this ancient Moſchical, or ra- 
ther Moſaical Phyſiology, and the N Philoſophy, which has ſo 
oſten and ſo naturally born a part in this Philoſophick Cabbala. 

And that the Natural Philoſophy of Pythagoras was Atomical, is fur- 
ther to be evinced from what we find in Diogenes Laertias, Concern- 
ing Democritus. For what a noiſe his Atoms have made in the World, 
cannot be unknown to any. But as Diogenes writes out of Thraſyllus, 
Democritus was ſo great an Admirer and Imitator of Pythagoras, and 
ſeems ſo to have taken all that he has from him, that a man would 
think he had been his Scholar or Auditor, but that Chronology will 
not admit thereof. But though he was not a Diſciple of Pythagoras 
himſelf, yet, as Glaucus Rheginus writes, he was a Hearer of the Py- 
thagorcans; and Apollodorus Cyzicenus reports, that he had a very inti- 
mate familiarity with Philolaus. In the Catalogue of his Books alſo 
which he wrote, one was ſtyled Pythagoras, and another Tritopenia, a 
myſtical term amongſt the Pythagoreans, And when Plato would 
have burnt Democritus his Writings, they were two Pythagoreans, Amy- 
clas and Clinias, that diſſwaded him from executing what he had 
deſigned, certainly out of an honeſt, though miſtaken, zeal. 
Which things I think are a ground of an invincible ſuſpicion, that the 
Phyſical part of Pythagoras his Philoſophy is Atomical. And that he 
held the motion of the Earth, is already famous. The reſt let us con- 
ſider out of the Dogmata of Democritus, and ſee how all together * 
ſuit with thoſe of Carteſius. | 
Pythagoras mult have alſo held, if Democritus had all his Philoſophy 
from his Writings or Traditions, * That there are infinite Worlds, 
and that they are generable and corruptible, but that the Matter is 
unperifhable. That there are infinite numbers of Atoms or Particles 
different in magnitude and figure; e., 5 » mw tap du, and that 
they are moved in the Univerſe after the manner of Vortices, For that is 
the proper ſignification of aivy, namely, Vortex. Kei #7o mivrs avynetuar 
v Top, Sup, die, yiv And that by the rotation of theſe Vortices of 
Particles, is generated Fire, rb, which is the peculiar expreſſion of the 
Sun with the Pythagoreans, (as I have noted in its due place) and then 
afterwards Earth, Water, Air: As is ſaid more expreſly, 73 7+ ay 2 Thy 
c, QA TotsTor yay x) Ragtpdy oytoy cvyrireiom, That the Coalition and 
Compoſition of the Sun and Moon was the reſult of theſe aii, or Ohe wer 
eee, theſe immenſe and wvaſtly-rowling Vortices. And laſtly, avm 74 va] 
ad yu yeriovar, Tis Sims aitins tons This yeviotos ZM, by dydyuny ayer” 
that is to ſay, * That all things are made not without a Mechanical Neceſ- 
ſity, this Vortical Motion being the cauſe of the generation of all things. 
Which Democritus calls Ardyzy, And it may be for this cauſe alſo the 
* Pythagoreans called the Decad, that is, the World, 'ar2yze, 
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Which laſt Aſſertions of Democritus, as they are very eaſy and natu- 
ral in & ſuch a ſenſe as Carteſius has declared the nature of the Vortices, 
and the conſequences thereof; ſo are they very falſe, idle, and inſig- 
nificant, according to any other meaning. 

Wherefore the Carteſian Philoſophy being in a manner the {ame 
with that of Democritus; and that of Democritus the ſame with the 
Phyſiological part of Pythagoras his Philoſophy ; and Pythagoras his 
Philoſophy, the ſame with the Sidonian; as alſo the Sidonian, with 
the Moſaical ; it will neceſſarily follow, that the Moſaical Philoſophy, 
in the Phyſiological part thereof, is the ſame with the Carteſian. And 
how fitly the Carteſian Philoſophy ſuits with Moſes his Text, I have a- 
gain and again taken notice, | 

9. And that Des-Cartes may bear up in ſome likely Equipage with 
the forenamed noble and divine Spirits; though the unskilfulneſs in 
men commonly acknowledge more of Supernatural aſſiſtance in hot 
unſettled Fancies and perplexed Melancholy, than in the, calm and 
diſtinct uſe of Reaſon ; yet for mine own part, (but not without ſub- 
miſſion to better Judgments) I ſhould look upon Des-Cartes as a man 
more truly inſpired in the knowledge of Nature, than any that have 
profeſſed themſelves ſo theſe ſixteen hundred years; and being even 
raviſhed with admiration of his tranſcendent Mechanical inventions, 
for the ſalving the Phenomena in the world, * I ſhould not ſtick to 
compare him with Bezaliel and Aholiab, thoſe skilful and cunning 
workers of the Tabernacle, who, as Moſes teſtifies, were filled with 
the Spirit of God, and they were of an excellent underſtanding to 
find out all manner of curious works. 

Nor is it any more argument that Des-Cartes was not inſpired, be- 


cauſe he did not ſay he was, than that others are inſpired, becauſe 


they ſay they are; which to me is no argument at all. But the ſup. 
preſſion of what had ſo happened would argue much more ſobriety 
and modeſty; whenas the 3 10 of it with ſober men, would 
be ſuſpected of ſome ſpice of Melancholy and diſtraction, eſpecially 
in Natural Philoſophy, where the grand pleaſure is the evidence 
and exerciſe of Reaſon, not a bare belief, or, as in other caſes, an in- 


effable ſenſe of life, in reſpect whereof there is no true Chriſtian but 


Exam. Ge- 
ner. p. 6,7, 8. 


he is inſpired. 
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VAL Es erant Pythagoras, Plato, &c. Triplici obice viam heic 
Q nobis intercludere conatur S. A. quò minus hoc genere argu- 
menti Cabbala noſtra confirmetur. Objicit enim heic tria præſertim 
laid, que vocat, airiuem, ſupponi tantum non probari: Primum 
elt, Vera 15 omnia que in Hiſtoriarum monumentis de Platonis & Py- 
thagoræ ſapientia traduntur ; Alterum, Platonem & Pythagoram ad 
Judzos ꝝſque penetraſſe, atque a Moſe precipua dogmata ſus hauſiſſe, &c. 
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Omnio fieri ſecundum neceſſitatem, & c. Non autem Mechanicam ſed 
Phyſicam. Sic omnino antiquos Pythagoreos ſtatuiſſe cenſeo. Defluxu 
verd temporis Phyſicam in Mechanicam apud illius Succeſſores degene- 
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Quòd Pythagorei Decadem, i. e. Mundum, *Ardſunv appellaverint. Alias ſen- 


verò Phyficam non Mechanicam eos intellexiſſe exiſtimo, Spiritumque 


Exod. 35. 35. 


Exod. 35. 31. 


Nattiræ ea voce ſubindicäſſe. | 

Tali ſenſu, quo Carteſius naturam Vorticam, &c. Non tamen præciſo 
illo ſenſu Mechanico, ſed in genere potiùs, prout paul» ante monui, 
qui tamen Solis poſteaque Telluris ex Sole naturalem Generationem, 
niſi omnia ſimul facta ſint, complectitur. 

Sect. 9. Non dubitem eum cum Bezaliel & Aholiab, &c. Quo autem 
ſenſu ego Carteſium cum Bezaliel & Aholiab comparaverim, in Præfati- 
one ad Dialogos Divinos Anglicè editos, fideliter explicatur. Ad hunc 
fere modum : Nec dehet ille Author fic intelligi in comparando Car- 
teſium cum Bezaliel & Aholiab, ac fi reverà crediderit ſupernaturaliter 
inſpiratum. Qua enim fronte poteſt quiſquam iſtum ſenſum hujuſ- 
modi altivolanti blandiloquentiæ ſive urbanitati imponere, cùm paſſim 
in ſcriptis ſuis apertè fervideque Carteſium, ubi in rebus ullius momenti 
eum erriſſe deprehendit, confutat perinde atque laudibus extollit ubi 
meretur ? Quod manifeſto indicio eſt, eum non tenuiſſe infallibiliter 
inſpiratum. Et cum Bezaliel & Aholiab Dei Spiritu repleti dicuntur, 
vera illius dicti Exegeſis eſſe poteſt, eos ſapientia tantum cordis reple- 
tos eſſe ad omnia curiola opera Mechanica perficienda, quemadmo- 
dum innuitur ſub finem illius Capitis, ſpecialem & extraordinarium 
habuiſſe Genium ad eas res obeundas, quod Dez donum erat in Natura. 
Ut taceam, unumquodque magnum in Natura ex Hebraico Idiomate, 
à Deo denominari ſolere. Ac proinde repleri Spiritu Dei in ſapientia 
& intelligentia, &c. eſt magnam portionem ſapientiæ & intelligentiz in 
certis quibuſdam rebus ſortiri. Et Carteſius proculdubio haud me- 
diocri ingenio & ſagacitate præditus erat ad excogitandas maxime 
probabiles cauſas materiales Phxnomen6n Univerſi, ad eaſque affabre 
redigendas in maximè ſpecioſam contexturam cujus res ipſa capax ſit, 
ad Philoſophiam Mechanicam conſtituendam. 5 

Præterea, Juvenis equidem tunc eram cùm iſta ſcripſi, nec tamen 
ulla invidia aut æmulatione madidus aut turgidus; fed promptiſſimà 
animi proclivitate, = ab aliis præclarè dicta fatave eſſent amiciſſi- 
me amplexus ſum, lubentiſſimè ceu diſcipulum me eorum Authori- 
bus addicturus, quanquam interim in nullius Magiſtri verba juratu- 
rus. Cum verò omnes Rationes Atomicæ & Mechanicæ ante Carteſi; 
Scripta mihi plane ſorduerint, condonandum profectò mihi eſt, æta- 
tique meæ, ſi præ nimio amore & admiratione tam præſtantis Ingenii 
ex inopinato ccelitus delapſi (nec tamen ut 94% ww wan; ſed ut 
Homo plane Mechanicus) Mechanicaſque Phznomenon Naturæ ra- 
tiones tam dextrè & plauſibiliter aperientis, in illius Laudes majort 
æſtu ſublimioribuſque Hyperbolis raptus viderer, quàm aliam ætatem 
aliaſque occaſiones deceret. 1 
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CHAP. II. 


1. An Enumeration of Objections againſt the Philoſophick Cabbala. 2. The 
Objection from the Inadequateneſs of the Pythagorick Numbers to the 
Siæ days Creation, anſwered. 3. That Tetractys in the Pythagorick 
Oath, is neither the four Elements, nor Mens, Anima, Opinio, Corpus, 
nor yet the Tetragrammaton. 4. That the exquiſite fitneſs of the Py- 
thagorick Numbers to the Days of the Creation argues his Philoſophy the 
ſame with the Moſaical. 5. That the Myſtical uſe of Numbers through 
the whole Denary is Judaical as well as Pythagorical. 6. And that 
neither the Jews nor Pythagoreans confine themſelves to Ten: Whence 
this Objection from Inadequateneſs is found very invalid. 


1. N D thus we have briefly conſidered the nature of the Truths 
compriſed in the Philoſophick Cavbala, as alſo the quality of 
thoſe Perſons that have owned them in the foregoing Ages. Now for 


the Objections: Theſe Seven certainly are the moſt conſiderable, if 


not the only Allegations that can be made againſt it : namely, 
Firſt, That as well the Pythagorick Numbers as Names, are inade- 
quate * to the Six days Creation. 3 
Secondly, That the Pythagorick Philoſophy does not anſwer juſtly to 
the Judaick Cabbala, in the chief ſtrokes thereof, the Jewiſh Writers 
making no mention of the Motion of the Earth. : 
Thirdly, That the Interpretation of the Firſt day's Creation is He- 
terogeneous to all the reſt, it alone being Symbolical, Where three 


additional Queries are alſo propoſed concerning the Metaphyſical Hyle, 


created on the Firſt Day. | 
Foarthly, That the Order of the Cabbala is prepoſterous, in placing 
the Earth before the Sun. SS | 

Fifthly, That the works of the Fifth and Sixth Day are too vulgar 
and trivial to be the Matter of a Philoſophick Cabbala. 

Sixthly, That there is an unwarrantable /# x y4z committed in our 
Interpretation of Paradiſe, we ſuppoſing it planted before Adam was 
made out of the Earth. 1 8 
Seventhly and laſtly, That our Interpretation of the Cherubim and 
flaming Sword is harſh, in that we make that a means of Adam's regain- 
ing Paradiſe that ſeems to keep him out. 1 3 

2. But to theſe I ſhall fully anſwer in order. And firſt to the 


| firſt part of the Hrſt, which would infinuate, that, becauſe the Pytha- * 


goreans continued their Nameral Myſteries through the whole Denarius, 
whenas yet notwithſtanding the Days of the Creation are but Six, 


therefore the Six days creation are not at all concerned in the My- 


ſtery of their Numbers : To this I anſwer, That their continuing their 
Myſteries of Nambers through the whole Denarius, is no prejudice to 
our Cauſe. For whether we ſuppoſe the Hieroglyphicks of Numbers to 
have been in uſe before the Cabbala of Moſes, and that the firſt Au- 
| thor thereof took ſo many of them as were for his turn; (as he 
that writes a ſentence, takes no more letters of the Alphabet than 
ſerves his purpoſe) or whether the * Author of the Cabbala be of 
| L 2 K 3 t 
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theſe Nameral Hieroglyphicks, and thereupon the Myſteries of Numbers 
were afterward inlarged to ſmaller, deſigns: neither Hypotheſis makes 
any thing againſt our Interpretation. For it will follow, becauſe 
Moſes made Hieroglyphical Notes of Six Numbers only, to be the re- 
membrances of the natures of ſuch and ſuch Phænomena of the World, 
and therefore they that partake of that Cabbala ſhall never make 
uſe of their Phanſy to enlarge theſe Numeral Myſteries and Reſem- 
blances to other Matters; no not when in proceſs of time they had 
loſt the firſt end and ſcope of theſe Hieroglyphicks, and through igno- 
rance and oblivion knew not what was the primitive occaſion of 
them ? | | 

Wherefore that theſe Numeral Myſteries were ſtretched further than 
the Six days Creation, can be no argument againſt the Philoſophick 


Cabbala: eſpecially if you conſider, that theſe Six Numbers are fo 


Denar. Py- 
thagoric, c. 6. 


exquiſitely ſignificative of every day's work; and that there can be 
* no tolerable ſenſe of the Pythagorick Tetractys, but by ſuppoſing it the 
Hieroglyphick of the Fourth Day's Creation, which is intended a com- 
pendious comprehenſion of, or engagement into the whole Pythagorick 
Cabbala, Whoſe Concluſions are fo exceeding weighty and venerable, 
that they may ſeem worthy of that Religion of an Oath abovemen- 
tioned ; where, (as Marſius plainly proves) Pythagoras is ſworn by, 
or at leaſt he that imparted the Tradition of the Terrattys. 
3. Which if it were but the knowledge of the number of the Four 
Elements, Fire, Water, Earth, and Air; or of the ſimilitude that 
Mens, Anima, Opinio, Corpus, bear to the Four firſt numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
(which yet is inept or dilute enough in all but the laſt, if we would 
ſeverely examine things; and if it were exact, were but a trifle: as 
alſo the things themſelves ranged together to make up the Tetradys, 
are but forcedly produced, as not being all of.one nature, but ſome 
Subſtances, other Accidents) I ſay, theſe pretended Myſteries are of 
ſo petty conſideration, that it is impoſſible that they ſhould have con- 
ciliated ſo great veneration to the firſt Imparter of rhem, as that the 
My/te ſhould religiouſly ſwear by him in their ſerious Converſe. 
Nor yet can it be the ſwearing by the Tetragrammaton, or the 
name of Jehovah. For Tetractys, as well as Tetras, (which is promiſcu- 


 oully put for it, and likely had been the only Appellation but for 


+ See Selden 
de Diis Syrzs 
$yntagm. 2. 
cap. 1. 


the verſe fake) does not ſignify a Name of four letters, but ſimply the 
Number Four. And that it is a Number, not a Name, all the reſt of 
the Numbers of the Pythagorick Denary will bear witneſs, as alſo the 
conſtant Interpretation of Writers, as you may ſee in Meurſius. Be- 
{ſides that Ou we 7% 75rea7vy, is falſe Greek; and od we 7H x ˖ r N 
whe icy ve αννẽm⁴, falſe verſe. So little reaſon is there to dream of 
any other Interpretation than what we have given; namely, that 
it 15 the ſwearing by him that imparted by way of Tradition, (tor fo 
Jos. implies) ſo excellent a piece of Knowledge as is compriſed 


in the interpretation of the Fourth day's Creation, of which the Tetra- 


ys was the Symbol, and neceſſary Remembrancer ; it not being ap- 
plicable to that Day in the moſt notorious property thereof, but as 
that day is conceiv'd to comprehend the Creation of all, as to the 
main ſtrokes of the Univerſe, whereby is neceſſarily imply'd that 555 
| Pla- 


kt 
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Plancts muſt be ſo many Earths, with the reſt of thoſe noble Con- 
cluſions of Philoſophy that depend thereon. Which was the ſenſe of 
Pythagoras his School, as plainly appears out of || Ariſtotle, in his De || Pe Celo, 
Celo; where he ſays, that the Pythaporeans aſſert that the Fire, that ib. 2. cup. 13- 
18, the Sun, is in the midſt of the World, Thy 5 Yu & of dsp eiu, and 
that the Earth is one of the Stars: he means, Planets. And that they 
made the Plaxets alſo Earths, appears from what he adds, "tr: 5 ia, 
d TauTh xgmaonddQert tyiv, nv avliy Sore owoun xansoi, Moreover they make 
another Earth, which they call Antichthon, oppoſite to this of ours. Which 
queſtionleſs was nothing elſe but our overthwart neighbour-Planer or 
Earth, the Moon. For fo ſhe is called by the Ancients, + Terra Afthe- + Macrobs in 
rea, as in Plutarch, yiiuunie, and this hither part of her Aix and Senn. Scip. 
lieb, as the other Havorer m3 tratt of time having ſophiſticated ML 
this moſt {-lid Philoſophy with ſuperſtitious conceits. * But this is facie in Orbe 
enough to diſcover Pythagoras his opinion concerning the Planets, that Lune. 
he looked upon them as ſo many Earths. Ore, 
The Tetrattys therefore is put for the Cabbala of this Fourth Day's 

work, which being fully and methodically explained, and the Me 
finding their natures ſo perfected, and their Minds ſo illuminated 
thereby, might well extort from them ſuch a veneration as would 
religioully induce them to {wear by the firſt Author thereof. As it 
is ſaid that Pythagoras himſelf did uſe the form; And I could chari- See Johan. 
tably believe of all the Primitive Pythagoreans, that they ſwore in the Mew/. De- 
ſame ſenſe that Pythagoras did; namely, by the Firſt Communicator of *. er | 
ſo high and ſtupendous a piece of Wiſdom ; which (as I have noted nn, 
out of Iamblichus) is ſaid to be «$4416, delivered firſt from God 
himſelf: Which will make this Swearing of theirs irreprehenſible and 
blameleſs. SE | 

4. There being therefore this exquiſite fitneſs and appoſiteneſs in 
the application of theſe Pythagorick Numbers, (though we make nor 
uſe of them all) to the Six days work of the Creation, it is a Demon- 
ſtration that Pythagoras his Philoſophy was the ſame in a manner with 
the ancient Cabbala of the Jews, touching the frame of the World. 

5. Beſides, there are not ſo few numbers of the Pythagorick Denary 

employed in the preſeat Myſtery, as is pretended. For the num- 
ber Seven I have demonſtrated to be very ſignificant of the Seventh 
Day's Reſt. And the number Tez emerges out of the Terrattys, as 
has been above noted. So that Eight Numbers of the Denar) are 
plainly demonſtrated to belong naturally to the Judaick Cabbala. 
And that the ancient wiſdom of the Jews made a myſterious uſe of 
the number Eight in their Religion, to me ſeems wy plain, in that 

Circumciſion was appointed on the eig day. Which number being 
the firſt Cube, is a fit Hieroglyphict of the Stability of that Covenant 
made with the Jews in Circumciſion; and the Pythagoreans call the Octo- 
nary dνem, which ſignifies, that Security which is by Covenant. And 
but that I might ſeem overſolicitous in a matter not ſo conſiderable, I 
think it would not be hard to produce places of Holy Writ, whence the 10 5 
number || Nine may be juſtly thought not to be devoid of a Myſtical net 755 535 
meaning. $0 little pretenſe is there to pronounce, that the Symbo- =? ena: - 
lical uſe of the firſt: Tex Numbers is only Eythagorical, and does not e eu- 
concern the Judaick Cabbala, 6. Tor. 
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exemplares ſtatuerit. 
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6. To all which you may add, That neither the Pythagoreans them- 
ſelves, nor the holy Pen- men, confine the Myſtical uſe of Nambers to 
the firſt Ten, but expatiate both of them into other more compound 
Numbers. From whence is further evidence how cauſeleſs and in- 
valid that Allegation is againſt the truth of the Philoſophick Cabbala, 
concluded from that admirable fitneſs and congruity of the Nambers 
that are the Symbols of each Day's Creation; namely, That there are 
more myſtical Numbers than thoſe that are applied thereunto: As if, when- 
as there are ſeveral Myſtical Numbers that faf exceed the num- 
ber of Seven days, they ſhould all be applied to theſe Seven; or that, 
becauſe they are unapplicable, therefore thoſe that are ſo manifeſtly 
applicable, were not rightly applied. 

And thus I hope I have fully ſatisfied the firſt part of this firſt 
Objection concerning the Numbers themſelves. Which, I think, if 
duly conſidered, are alone (by reaſon of their fitneſs, and the ſigni- 
ficancy of their natures and properties) ſufficient to aſſure us of that 
part of the Philoſophick Cabbala, which is compriſed in the firſt chap- 
ter of Geneſis: And in which there is alſo a Prelibation of thoſe 11- 
luſtrious Truths, which are more fully and circumſtantially delivered 
in the ſecond and third. Which ſhews, that the whole Philoſophy 
of Pythagoras is of one piece, and from one fountain, the ancient Cab- 
bala of Moſes. 


pe — 


S'CHOLTA 
In CAP. II. Sett. 1. 


D ſex Dierum Creationem eſſe inadæquatos. Id quod S. A. nobis 
expreſſim objicit. Nos nempe ex Numerorum aptitudine veri- 

tatem Cabbalæ concludere, non obſtante quod Pythagoras ipſe ultra ſe- 
narium progreſſ, as ſit, & Numeros, non veluti Symbola Hieroglyphica rerum 
creatarum, ſed tanquam Cauſas Exemplares & Principia Harmonica rerum 
aznoverit, Duo autem heic objiciuntur, Primum eſt quod P3thagoras ultra 
Senarium progreſſus ſit, Numeroſque uſque ad Decadem produxerit, 
cum tamen ſex tantùm dies ſint Creationis. Alterum, quod Nunmie- 
ros non tanquam Symbola Hieroglyphica, ſed tanquam cauſas rerum 
Atque equidem primam illam Objectionem alicujus eſſe momenti 
facile concederem, ſi nec Septenarius nec Denarius ad Creationem ullo 
modo referri poſſent. Nunc vero cum manifeſts aptitudine, ne dicam 
neceſſitate ( quemadmodum in hac ipſa Defenſionis Appendice demon- 
ſtro) ed referantur; (Nam Septenarius Sabbati five Ceſſationis Dei ab 
operibus ſex dierum Symbolum eſt, nec quarti Diet opus rectè intel- 
ligi poteſt niſi ad Terrafyos potentiam attendamus, quz Denarius eſt 
& idoneum Univerſitatis rerum creatarum Symbolum, quippe omnes 
Numeros in fe continens:) hinc palam elit, quam proclive foret Py- 
thagoreis, ipsique adev Pyrhagore Numerorum Myſteria ad Decadem 


uſque extendere, quamvls primitus Myſteria non ſuppeterent, quæ 


Octonario & Novenario applicarentur, faltem quæ ad Creationem per- 
tinerent. Quomodo vero aliunde ſupplementa fieri poſſent hoc ipſo 


in capite ſubindicavi. Addam 


. * —_ . 4 
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Addam verd heic porrò, quæ ad eruditiſſimum virum Chriſtianum 
. Kporrium ſcripſi de uſu ac natura decem Sephirotharum, quippe quæ 
ſpero hanc difficultatem penitus ſublatura, palamque factura ſatis 


cauſæ ſubeſſe etiam e Traditione Judaica, cur Pythagoras ultra Nume- 


rum Senarium progreſſus ſit, utpote qui Myſteria non tantiim Bere 
ſhith, ſed & Mercave, non ſolius Phyſice, ſed & Metaphyſice Judaicæ Ar- 
cana participaverit. Sic igitur ad virum doctiſſi mum ſcripſi. Quan- 
tum ad me ego certè Sephirothas credo (ſicut & tu vertis) Numeratio- 
nes omnind ſignificare, eſſèque nihil aliud quam Nameralia quædam 
Repoſitoria maximorum Myſteriorum antiquæ Cabbale Decadem non ex- 
cedentia, manuumque digitis decem, ſuper quos res numerare ſolent, 
reſpondentia, Denariùmque Pythagoricum hinc originem ſuam traxiſſe. 
Varias vero Notiones vel Nomina ad ſingulos Numeros relata fuiſſe ; 
quemadmodum obſervare licet apud Johannem Mer ſſum in Denario ſuo 
Pythagorico: Quanquam multa quidem illic notota Nomina ſpuria ſunt, 
Modi tamen referendorum fatis amplum eſt exemplum. 
Sephiroth verd, five Numerationes Cabbaliſticas duùm fuiſſe generum 
putd, Phyſicas & Metaphyſicas. Phyſicas fuiſſe Repoſitoria Myfterii Cre- 
ationis five Mundi, aſpectabilis præcipuè, ſubindicatis interim & in- 
viſibilibus ejus incorporeiſque Principiis. Septem autem primæ Sephi- 
roth huic rei maximè inſerviebant, ſeptem diebus, (ſex primis Operæ, 


ſeptimo Quietis) applicatæ; & fic quidem ut ſinguli Numeri imagi- 


nem quaſi ferrent rerum quæ ſingulis diebus appropriantur, ſicut 


fusè demonſtravi in Cabbala mea Philoſophica. Nec omnino hic otiatur 
decima Sephiral, five Denarius quatenus ad Quaterniarium referri po- 
teſt, tanquam illius Potentia. Tot è& decem Numeris ſive Sephiroth, 
Mundi aſpectabilis Creationi illuſtrandæ inſerviebant. Quantum verò 
ad Numerationes Metaphyſicas, id maximè notatu dignum elt, eas totum 
Denarium complecti & in duas partes dividi, tribus priortbus ipſi Di- 
vinitati, ſeptem reliquis Creationi Spirituali & inviſibili applicatis. Ita 
ut ſeptem poſtremæ Sephiroth Repoſitoria ſint & capſulæ quaſi rerum 


omnium creatarum Spiritualium & Inviſibilium, (quemadmodum ſep-. 


tem, vel magis præcisè, ſex primæ, rerum corporearum & aſpectabi- 
lium, ) tres verò primæ, quod dixi, Sacroſanctæ Trinitatis, &c. Vide 
ipſam Epiſtolam Tabulis Cabbaliſticis præfixam. Nimius enim eſſem 


ſi cætera huc tranſcriberem. Ex his facilè intelliget S. A. fuiſſe apud 


Tudeos magni momenti Myſteria quæ totam Numerorum Decadem 
adimplerent, nec ullas lacunas relinquerent quv minus Pythagoras Nu- 


meros ſuos Myſticos ad Denarium uſque extenderet. Quippe cujus 


Denarius non ad Bereſhith tantum, ſed ad Mercavæ Myſteria pertinere 


intelligitur. Neque enim dubito quin Jadæorum decem Sephiroth & 


Denarins Pythagoricus ab eadem origine profluxerint. 


Ac proinde meritd ceſſare debet S. A. urgere, Si Pythagorici in Exam. Ge- 
ſais Numerorum Myſteriis ad Hiſtoriam Creationis reſpexiſſent & Numeri ner. p. 117, 


ipſis fuiſſent operis cujuſque diei Symbola, tum ſubſtitiſſent in Senario. 
Hic ipſis potins fuiſſet ns dictus quam Denarius, utpote re ipſd Sers 
ſeu Numerus omnia Creationis opera comprehendens, Nam ipſam Cabbalam 
Philoſophicam Numeros ad Denarium extendiſſe manifeſtum eſt, nec ad 
ſolum opus Bereſhith, fed ad Mercavam etiam applicaviſſe. Ut omit- 
tam quam ridicule expectetur a S. A. ut Pythagorici Senarium Janda 
_ 
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vocarent, quaſi ipſa prima numerorum nomina à Pythagoricis impoſita 


— 


fuiſſent. At verd quod tantundem valet, Senarius ab ipſis ineuiaje vo. 


catur, quod die ſexto tota Creatio perfecta eſſet. Addoque Terrattyn, 


quæ ſpeciali modo ad Creationem refertur, etiam Decadem in ſe po- 
tentia continere, & eo ipſo quarti diet opus mirifice illuſtrare. Aded 
omnia ex voto D. Samueli Andree hie ſuccedunt. 

Quantum verò ad alteram Objectionem, Qudd Pythagoras Numeros 
non veluti Symbola Hieroglyphica, ſed tanquam vera rerum Principia a- 
gnoverit, equidem fi verum id eſſet, haud mediocrem, fateor, vim 
haberet ad ſubvertendam noſtram opinionem. Homo verd, qui itz 
ſolida alias Philoſophiz principia imbiberit, eorumque capax fuerit, 
ut idem eouſque deliraret, ut ipſos Numeros non Symbola quidem, ſed 
elementa ipſa ac principia rerum exiſtimaret, tantaque cum reverentia ac 
ſanctimonia tales Nugas ac Quiſquilias diſcipulis communicaret, ſu- 
perſtitiosave quadam aut affectatitià gravitate & authoritate eorum 
fidei obtruderet, res adeò abſona eſt & ab omni ratione aliena, ut a- 
pud neminem niſi vecordem admodum, ſummove laborantem praju- 
dicio ullam fidem poſſit obtinere. 

Fateor equidem Ariſtotelem, ut erat paulò pugnacior & diſputatio- 
nibus addictior Philoſophus, in libro decimo tertio & decimo quarto 
Metaphyſices, (fi tamen iſti libri Ariſtotelis ſunt, qua de re docti inter 


ſe difſentiunt) abſurdam hanc Pythagoreoram opinionem prolixe confu- 


tare. Et Alexandrum apud Laertium, in Commentariis Pythagoricis no- 
tare, ex Monade Numeros, ex numeris Puncta, ex punctis Lineas, ex lineis 
planas Figuras, ex planis ſolidas, ex ſolidis Eguris Corpora ſolida, ut Ig- 
nem, Aquam, Terram, Aerem conſtare, &c, Sed enimvero, etiam ex aliis 


quas Alexander Pythagoreis ibidem aſcribit, manifeſtum eſt etiam illius 


temporibus Cabbalam Pythagoricam corruptam eſſe. Et tamen quod 
cenſet Voſſius, Hic eſt ille Alexander Polhiſtor, qui Olympiade CLXXIII, 
imperante, in Az ypto, Ptolemeo Lathyro, florebat. At vero fi duo illi 
ultimi libri Ariſtotelis genuini ſint, ducentis trecentiſve ante annis cor- 
ruptionem iſtam factam oportet, niſi quod Axiſtoteles cenſeri poſſit ex 
incerti tantum fama iſtas opiniones tanquam Pythagoricas accepiſſe, 
avideque occaſionem amplexum eſſe eas confutandi, cum tamen Py- 
thagorei ipſi eis temporibus ed vecordiæ nondum prorupiſſent. Ariſto- 
telem vero non rectè ſemper veterum Philoſophorum ſententias in- 
tellexiſſe, notiſſimum eſt. Famam autem illam incertam à Symbolico 


- 


illo ortam eſſe apud Pythagoreos loquendi modo (quibus frequens in 


ore crat, 


———— Ah J 7% my thor) 


in Epiſtola ad 7. C. ſatis monuimus. Tantum addo Philoponum no- 
biſcum ſentire hac in re, qui in Metaphyſ. lib. 1. fic ſcribit: Pytha- 
gorei dum volunt ſapientiam ſuam occultam facere cerdonibus, Symbolicè 
tradiderunt diſciplinas, dicentes Unitatem Mentem, Binariam Animam, Cc. 
Ipſeque S. A. merito 2% Hob bi, Philonem Pythagoreum A Cle- 
mente Alexandrino vocari aſſerit, quod Numerorum Myſteria ex Prin- 
cipiis Pythagoricis captat. Captat autem Philo tanquam Symbol rerum 
quibus repræſententur, non tanquam Principia ex quibus conſiſtant, 
Et paulò poſt, Exam, General. pag. S. idem S. A. de Pythagora ac Pla- 


Tore 
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tone diſſerens, Erant hi, inquit, Philoſophi Matheſeos ſtudio imprimis ad- 
dicti. Vnde illud ſolenne eorum in Scholis monitum, edel ayzapirpil& eleire. 
Non ergo mirum ſi quæ hauſerant ſecretiora de Deo & ortu VUniverſi, quæ 
i 10% Tay N dyvaay gx ny deereſuety, (uti Joſephus ex mente Platonis lo- 
quitur, lib. 2. contra Appionem) Mathematicis Rnigmatis involata. diſci- 
pulis ſuis voluerint tradere. Hæc ipſe S. A. ultro profert. Addamque 
& libro primo contra Appionem, Pythagoram pleraque & fonte Judaico 
hauſiſſe, atteſtante eodem Joſepho, hiſce verbis: Nlvvaytegs Tei 5 xd 
dpx10 ov, ce 54 7] et 7d Sele cuoifeia ] dau . Jreniſuriy M qu - 
AoGonnca,1[owe' 5 pivey tyroros mt n n Jabs bay, d, Y CHs euTay e Thelgs ye- 
vnn i. Unde conſtat quam ſerio ſtudio Pythagoras Moſaica Myſteria 
imbiberit, & quàm capax eorundem fuerit, propter eximiam pietatem 
ac ſapientia m, & quam ſedulus futurus eorum per Anigmata Arith- 
metica celator ne quid in profanum vulgus emanaret, juxta ipſius 
S. A. ſententiam. Quapropter apud ipſum S. A. maniteſtum eſſe de- 
bet Numeros Pythagoricos non Ideales cauſas, internave Principia fuiſſe 
rerum, ſed earum tantum Symbola vel Similitudines. 


Ex agnitis vero hiſce Numerorum, cum rebus, Similitudinibus, 


factum eſt ut extranei, qui Pythagoreorum mentem perperam intellexe- 
rint, Similitudines has in Ideas rerum verterent, nec eo contenti pri- 
mas Eſſentias facerent, cum nihil tamen ab eſſentiæ ſubſtantiæve natura 
mags diſtet quam Numerus; quippe qui Norio tantum ſecunda eſt non 
res, ut norunt omnes qui vel primoribus labiis veram Logice notitiam 
deguſtaverint. Nec ſanè diffiteor quin prolapſu temporis, per muta- 
tiones rerum ac viciſſitudines, apud ipſos etiam Pythagoreos, qui tales 
nempe fe putaverint, quemadmodum & apud Judeos, Cabbala Philoſo- 
phica, quantum ad abſtruſiora tum Bereſhith, tum Mercave Myſteria 
penitus ferè perierit, quanquam & nomina decem Sephirotharum apud 


— 


Judæos & apellationes decem Numerorum apud Pythagoreos etiamnum 


manerent, quorum tamen uſum rationemque utrique perinde ignora- 
bant. Unde factum eſt ut Jadæi Sephirothas ſuas in Emanationes neſcio 
quas Divinas, Pythagoret vero pari ſuperſtitione ſuos Numeros in Ideas 


primaſve rerum omnium Cauſas exemplares & Eſſentias aut vertereng 


ipſi, aut ab aliis per errorem fic verſas lubenter amplecterentur & pro 
mis agnoſcerent. Ac proinde cum occaſio hujuſmodi Nugamentorum 
tradendorum tam clare pateat, & de eximia Numerorum eorundèm- 
que appellationum congruitate cum ſex dierum Creationis Operibus 
in Cabbala noſtra Philoſophica (ut de uſu Sephirotharum genuino in Cate- 
chiſmo Cabbaliſtico) ſatls conſtet, nec niſi temporis ſucceſſu prima Cab- 
bale puritas poſſit corrumpi, equidem admodum temere a S. A. affir- 
matur, & contra ſuam ipſius ſententiam ſupra allatam, Pythagoram 
ipſum, (ne dicam proximos illius ſucceſſores) Numeros non veluti 
| Symbola Hieroglyphica rerum creatarum, ſed tanquam Cauſas exemplares 
& principia Harmonica rerum agnoviſſe. 


Sect. 2. Nullus Tetractyos Pythagorice ſenſus tolerabilis eſſe poteſt, niſt, 


&c. Quæ S. 4. contra hanc ſententiam objicit, mihi notiſſima erant Exam. Ge- 
etiam tum cum Cabbalam meam Philoſophicam ſcripſi: Platarchum nem- Her. p. 120. 


pe Tetrachn, quæ in juramento illo Pythagorico occurrit, ad Mentem, 
Scientiam, Opinionem, & Senſum, quatuor illas Animæ facultates appli- 
care; & tum ob hoc, tum etiam quod univerſus Numerorum ambitus 


x71 
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x7 wordds quidem in Decade, x7 $vvapy vero in Tetrade contineatur, ſum- 
mum Pythagoreos juramentum feciſle 7)» 75-242, apertè ſtatuere; Ni. 
cetam ad quatuor elementa retulifle; Platarchum rurſus 757e-x15v de 
Numero XXXVI, qui ex quatuor primis paribus imparibuſque ny- 
meris componitur, intelligere ; & Seldenum denique ad nomen Tetra- 
grammaton NW referendum cenſere. Quæ quidem omnia Interpreta- 
menta tanquam levia admodum peſſimeque fundata data oper par- 
tim neglexi, partim confutavi. Quippe quum duo priora præterquam 
quod nihil in ſe contineant majeſtate folennitateque Juramenti dig- 


num, à veritate etiam valde ſunt aliena, nec rectè Quaternario poſ- 


ſunt applicari. Neque enim Quaternarius omnes Anime facultates ex- 
haurit. Præter Senſum enim, Opinionem, Scientiam & Mentem ſive In- 
tellectum, datur etiam Phantaſia & Memoria, Nec ipſe Plutarchus quo- 
modo Quaternarius ſenſui applicandus ſit, explicat. Quinarius ipſum 
aptius repræſentaret. Et ex duabus præmiſſis poſitis, Opinio perinde 
oritur atque Scientia. Aded nulla cauſa eſt ut Bizarins dcientiam po- 
tius repræſentet quam Opinionem. Immò cum dubia res fit Opinio, 
Binarius magis idoneus eſt ad opinionem ſignificandam, quippe quam 


dubitatio ſemper comitatur, quam ſignificantiſſimo vocabulo Græci 
©4425 vocant. Hæo igitur Quaternionis ſignificatio Pſeudo-Pythago- 


reorum quorundam merum delirium eſt vanumque inſomnium. Equi- 
dem fateor illam Quaternarii proprietatem qua onihes Numeros x" 
$yrauy in ſe contineat, à genuinis Pythagoreis agnitam & uſurpatam, 
ſed tanquam ſummi Myſterii Smbolum, quod in Defenfione Cabbalæ 
Philoſophice explico, nec hic repeto. Iſtam verò nudam Quaternarii 
proprietatem nullo ſenſu Symbolico imbutam, occaſionem dediſſe ſan- 
Qiſſimo huic Pyrhagoreorum Juramento, tam ſtolida ac veſana opinio 
eſt ut riſu potius & exploſione excipienda fir, quam ſeriv'refutanda. 
Nemo niſi ſumma laboret vecordia, adeò abſurdè de tam inclytis 
Philoſophis ſentire poteſt. & 

Nec tamen minus abſonum eſt, uod Nicetas vult, nempe ad 
quatuor elementa Tetrachn referri, quaſi ex iſtis omnia fierent. Quod 
ut falſiſſimum eſt, ita quatuor Elementorum doctrina res aded vilis 
atque obvia eſt, ut plane impoſſibile ſit ut hæc ſolennitatem ſancti- 
tatemque Juramenti mereretur. Nec ipſi profectòꝰ Objectori multùm 
arridet. Qui interim de prima tertiaque Explicatione pauld majorem 
ſpem ſe concipere profitetur. Qualis autem prima illa fit jam vidi- 
mus. Et pari quidem vanitate laborat ipſa tertia. Nam compoſita 
illa Tetractys ex quatuor primis paribus imparibuſque numeris, qui 
conjuncti XXXVI efficiunt, res perinde trivialis eſt & frivola, atque 
illa ſimplex, ſi omni ſenſu Smbolico deſtituatur, parique intervallo a- 


ow tam ſanctos ſcienteſque Philoſophos a Juramenti ſanctitate diſta- 


it. Quis autem ſenſus illius Symbolicus fit, fupra dia Defenſione ex- 

plico, Lectorèmque ev remitto. Bo 
Supereſt tandem Seldeni noſtratis explicatio, qui create ad nomen 
Tetragrammaton referendum ſtatuit; Quaſi Jaramentum eſſet per no- 
men FJehove. Atque hoc certe ſatis conſiſtit apprimeve convenit 
cum Juramenti ſanQimonia ; fed Sntaxis Grammatica (quemadmodum 
in ipſo Textu jam ſatis apertè monui,) hanc interpretationem plane 
reſpuit. Yult enim Seldenus 7% cum er conjungi, quaſi 75Tee1v%s 
idem 


** 
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idem eſſet atque Jehovah, nempe nomen Dei, quod ne Tetragrammaton | 
quidem eſt, fed Jehovah dicitur nomen Dei Tetragrammaton ; i. e. No- 

men Dei ex quatuor literis conflatum. Aded ut demirer hominem, | 
alias ſatls 30 em. tam ſœdè hac in re hallucinatum eſſe, & dc a. | 
hanc ex priſcorum Myſteriis, qui Deorum ſexus confundebant, quos 
epþerodines dicebant, excuſare voluiſſe. Neque enim Terractys Dei ma- | 
gis nomen eſt quam Tetragrammaton, ſed numerum tantùm literarum 

nominis illius, utraque indicant, nempe fi Tetrachs etiam ad - | 
referatur. Quam propter hanc d i palim eſt, eo ſenſu quo | 
vult Seldenus, non referri. | | wah | 

Cum verd rereαᷣ nihil aliud ſonet quam rde, & in uſu apud | 

Pythagoreos ſit ſub uno numero multas res, quarum ille Smbolum eſſe 
poſſit, abſcondere, vel tanquam in Repoſitorio wm? recondere, 
TeTeaxTy etiam ad mT fic referri poſſe non abnuam, ut Juramentum 
intelligatur fieri per eum qui Myſterium 7:7ea#1v& tradidit, contineutis 
nempe fontem ac radicem æternæ vel perennis nunquamve deſinentis Na- 
ture, doctrinam ſcilicet de illo Fonte ac radice, qui primo loco & tan- 
quam Origo maximè prima eſt 1 literarum nominis Tetrade inſignis. 
Cujus etiam Triunitas (cum ànum & tria faciunt quataor, prout 
Reuchlinus notavit) in hac Tetrafty recondi poteſt, idque admodum 
conſonanter Doctrinæ Pythagorice, quippe qui Riunitatem Divinitatis 
tenuerunt. Præter autem hoc Myſterium Tetragrammati (cujus No- 
minis vi Pyhagoras fortean aliquando miracula edidit) & Divinæ Tri- 
unitatis (quorum utriuſque ſatis aptum eſt Symbolam Tetractys) cum 
ſymbolum præterea perinde idoneum fit, quod univerſalem Mundi 
Creationem referat, Spiritu Nature pollentis rerumque generationes 
perpetuantis, die quarto deſcriptam, (quemadmodum fuse explicavi- 
mus in Defenſione Cabbale Philoſophicæ ejuſque Appendice, nec opus eſt 
hic repetere) minime mirandum eſt etiam illius Myfterii eſſe Repoſi- 
torium; ut nec omittam huc referri poſſe quatuor Animalium qua- 
tuorque apud Ezechielem Rotarum Myſterium, cui quidem pandendo 

Philoſophia Pythagorica haud incommoda clavis. eſt. Aded ut ſenſus 
Juramenti, 09 w# , &c. hic fit: Von per eum qui nobis tradidit ſumma 
tum Phyſicæ tum Metaphyſicæ Judaice Myſteria ſub Tetractyos Sym- 
bolo recondita, hoc eſt, Non per Jehovam, quippe omnium primum 
Traditorem. Quod profectò Juramentum eſt ſanctitate profundique 

Sectæ Pythagoricæ ſapientia nequaquam indignum. „ 

Ex hac autem explicatione, quam ex Seldeno & Reuchlino vir doctus 

in medium protulit, quzque à me multis modis emendatior facta 

eſt & correctior, opinio noſtra de Pythagora, qudd Sapientiam ſuam & 

fontibus Judaicis hauſerit, mirifics corroboratur. Quam igitur ex- 

plicationem, cum tam accommodam rebus noſtris forè prævidiſſet, 

primæ tertiæque per invidiam, poſthabuiſſe meritd cenſendus eſt no- 
ſer Antagoniſta. Sed ea de re ipſe viderit. 

Intereà loci non abs re fore puto eos Philologos aggredi, quorum 
meminit eruditus Author Syſtematis Mundi Intellectualis, qui Juramen- Cap: 4. 
tum in Diſticho Pythagorico, per Tetractyn five Tetragrammaton fieri Sec. 20. 
ſtatuunt, hoc eſt, per Jehovam, nomine Dei pro Deo ipſo poſito, juxta 
illud Rabbinorum dictum d ow? 1 RT, Tpſe nomen ſuum eſt ſu- 

umque nomen ipſe, ac (i ſenſus iſtorum verborum, FE | 
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hic eſſet; Per Tetragrammaton ſive Jehovam qui communicavit „e- 
ipſum, ſive fontem æternæ Naturæ noſtris Animabus, quippe ſecun- 
um doctrinam Pythagoricam ex mente Divina carptis & delibatis. 


Ad Philologos igitur iſtos re{pondeo. 


Primo, Tinnulum iſtud reciprocumque Rabbinorum dictum ſenſu 


U 


Politico & forſan magls arcano myſticoque barg fue perperam 
1 


heic: & quaſi obtorto, quod aiunt, collo ad ſœdiſſimum Solœciſmum 
Grammaticum defendendum vel invitum trahi. Neque enim illud 
dictum Rabbinicum ſenſu Grammatico accipiendum eſt ad abſonas 
excuſandas ervwnties, fed ad ſignificandum, ubi nomen Jehovah ali- 
cui perſonæ imponitur, non eſſe inane Nomen in Scriptura, ſed rem 
ipſam ſubeſſe. Ut ubi Angelus ſœderis & Dux Iſraelitarum Jehovah 
dicitur. Jehovam ipſum iſti perſonæ ſubeſſe innuit ; ac reverà fuiſſe 
Chriſtum Animamve Meſſiæ æterno Logo conjunctam, &c. Ut o- 
mittam aomen & rem, vocari & eſſe idem frequenter apud Hebræos ſig- 
nificare, aded ut ex communi iſto Linguz Hebraicæ Idiotiſmo dictum 


illud Rabbinicum multis in locis exponi poſſit, quem tamen Idiotiſ- 


mum omnes Syntaxios leges irritas facere nemo ſanus ſtatuerit. 
Deinde, quod & ſupra monui, ne Tetragrammaton quidem, mul- 
toque minus Tetractys eſt Nomen Dei, ſed Jehovah. Aded ut demi- 
rari ſatis nequeam horum oſcitantiam Philologorum, qui tam incon- 
dita & male cohærentia Inſomnia Orbi literato propinant, nec Te- 


tractyn ſive Tee perinde atque reliquos Numeros Pythagoricos Sym- 


bola eſſe permittunt (ut certè Hrerocles eo loco ubi ait, E 3 Sywryyss 


dN A An n rereds, v0 vonſde, &c. Sy mbolum pro re ſignificata po- 


nit) ſed propria nomina volunt eſſe, immo res ipſas, quarum tantùm 
Symbola ſunt ſive Repoſitoria nw re Cum luce profectò cla- 
rius fit Tetractyn non eſſe nomen Dei, ſed Tetragrammati Repoſito- 


rium duntaxat, uti & aliorum Myſteriorum quorum fit idoneum Sym- 
bolum. Ac proinde quomodo [ipſle Nomen ſuum eſt ſuumque No- 


men ipſe] cum TJTetractys nomen ipſius non fit nedum ipſe Deus, 
craſſum illum Solœciſmum excuſare poſſit, ego quidem nequaquam 
video. 1 | 12 CO TN 
Tertid, Si [24%] Eſſentiæ Divinæ animabus bumanis communi- 
cationem, ſive wai#owv ſignificare debuiſſet, vocabulum wemd'wm non 
Abl adhibitum fuiſſet, cum uſitatiſſima vocis «£94 ſignificatio 
ad doctrinam Myſteriorumve traditionem pertineat, quo ſenſu non ego 
ſolum ſed alii plerique omnes hoc in loco accipiunt. 
Quartò, Si S idem heic ſonet atque umm, & [Haydy derde 
ebetos] iplam Divinam Eſſentiam indigitet, noſtris animabus, quippe 
ex Divina mente carptis & delibatis, communicatam, id quidem 
admodum durum Paradoxum eſt & Doctrinæ Pythagorice omnique 
ſanæ Sapientiæ contrarium. Dum enim animos noſtros ex mente 
Divina carptos eſſe ac delibatos ſupponit, Mentem Divinam ſuppo- 
nit diſcerpibilem, ac proinde corpoream. Adeò ut Philologi iſti, qui 
huic ſententiæ favent, Philologia multo plus pollere videantur, quam 
ſolida ratione aut acumine Philoſophico. 0 3 
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"Quinto denique, plena Formula Juramenti Pythagorici ſic eff : | 


O we v dut]ipe Juys megdirm Teregn)ty 
Tlaydy ,s quotus, ficuwaT tyuoay, 


quemadmodum reperitur apud Sextum Empiricum paſsimque apud 


alios Scriptores, nec probabile eſt primitus plenum non fuiſſe Diſti- 
chon ; (nifi monoſtichon ſolummodo fuerit) cujus igitur ſenſus hic 
foret ſecundum hos Philologos : | 


Non per Tetraflyn qui Anime noſtræ communicavit 
Fontem eterne Nature, Radicemque habentem. 


Qui ſenſus plane mancus eſt & imperfe&us, cum plenus & nativus 
ſenſus ſit idemque noſter: 


Non per eum qui anime noſtræ tradidit Tetractyn 
Fontem pereunis Nature Radicemque habentem. 


Hic ſenſus plenus eſt, concinnus & perſpicuus. Alter verò præter- 
quam qudd mancus, falſus eſt præterea. Neque enim Fons æternæ 
Naturæ, Deus utique ipſe radicem habet unde pullulet, ſed Radix 
ipſa eſt rerum quidem omnium. 


Atque hæc breviter ad conſutandam hanc abſonam Opinionem 


dictorum Philologorum operæ pretium putabam afferre, cùm erudi- 


tiſſimus vir ad alia properans, eam proponere tantummodo contentus 
eſſet, confutationem vero illius ipſi viſum ſit prætermittere; quippe 
uam forſan vix dignam confutatione putavit; præſertim ſi cum 
implici noſtra Juramenti Pythagorici Interpretatione conferatur. Ubi 
nihil coactum aut violentum, nihil durum aut diſtortum eſt, nulla- 
que ullius Legis eſt aut Grammaticæ aut Philoſophicæ violatio. Sed 
omnia & inter ſe & cum Hiſtoriarum fide ſententiaque plerorumque 
omnium Philoſophorum, aliorumque quidem Philologorum apprimè 
conveniunt. Quam Interpretationem nihil attinet hie repetere, cum 
tam planè jam pluribus uno locis deſcripſerim. 5 
Brevem hanc tantùm hic adjiciam Diſtichi Paraphraſin. Per eum 
quai nobis tradidit Tetractyn, Numerum nempe illum Symbolicum, haben- 
tem ſive continentem in ſe, tanquam apto iſtiuſmodi rerum Nepoſitorio, 
Fontem ac Radicem perennis Nature. Quibus Deus primo in loco in- 
nuitur (ad quem nomen Tetragrammaton m- K tanquam 
primus omnium Fons ac Radix: Et Spiritus Naturæ Materia Mun- 
dana univerſa, in ſecundo, qui perennis Naturæ Radix ſecundaria eſt 
atque Fons, cuſuſque ope Generale Mundi Syſtema prout quarto die 
deſcribitur in Cabbala Philoſophica, conſtitutum eſt, rerimque ac Se- 


culorum perennis facta ſucceſſio. Per Tetrachyn igitur non juratur, 
ſed per eum qui Tetractyos Cabbalam tradidit, quem non nego fuiſſe 


ipſum Jehovam, per eumque primitus 2 juraſſe, licet ſuper- 
ſtitioſi Pythagore: poſtea merito dici poſſint juriſſe per Pythagoram. Id 

uod feciſſe eos teſtantur Iamblichus, Hierocles aliique. Et ad eum 
pianè ſenſum, Juramentum Tfierocles interpretatur, nempe tanquam, 
per Pythagoram, factum qui Tetractyn diſcipulis tradiderit. 


Quod quidem Juramentum in Aureis Carminibus, dum in altero Ver- 
ſiculo mutilum conſpicio, invictam ferè mihi ſuſpicionem injicit, ne id 
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cap. 3. 


De Placit. 
Phi loſ. lib. 4. >4yey]es auTowvnTey Y dier vorſiy, Omnes incorpoream Animam ſtatuunt, guip- 
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quidem quod ſupereſt illius verſiculi, eſſe genuinum, ſed totum verſi- 
culum ſpurium quoddam eſſe ſegneque aſſumentum, explicationis 
cauſa a recentioribus aliquibus Pythagoreis ſuperadditum, ſed priſcam 
Juramenti formulam, (quod & ſupra obiter ſubindicavi,) Monoſtichop 
fuiſſe, & nunc affirmative nunc negative, in rebus maxime ſeriis, 
prompto hoc & expedito modo uſurpatam. 


Nat wa Toy | 

vel dueTips Nuxs mipadiy]a Terpax]y. 
Ou wa TW 
Quæ quidem forma fatis plena eſt, altera que multò rotundior, clarior, at- 
que etiam comprehendentior, ut quæ in genere ſignificat magna aliqua 
ac veneranda Myſteria in Tetractyos Cabbala ſive Traditione contineri. 
Nec dubito quin ſub eo Repoſitorio Sy mbolico Myſterium Creationis 
quarti diei, totinſque adeo Bereſhith, & Myſterium quatuor Animalium 
& quatnor Rotarum totiuſque itidem Mercave recondita eſſent. Sed 
& alibi hæc plus ſemel monui, & tædet profectò res tam manifeſtas 
& perſpicuas tam multis repetitionibus inculcare. 5 

Sect. 3. Hoc wero ſufficit ad reſciſcendam Pythagoræ opinionem, &c. 


Exam.Gener, Conqueritur heic S. A. me Pythagoreoram opiniones Magiſtro ſuo P/.- 


thagore aſcribere, cum ex Commentariis Pythagoricis conſtet, referente 


Alexandro apud Laertiam, Pythagoram non tenuiſſe motum Telluris, &c. 


Sed reſpondeo, vaiwiyum mvdaycert non ſignificare illa ipſa ovyypdupare, 


quæ Pythagoras dicitur ſeripſiſſe, iſta ſcilicet Tele gi ge, que 73 


TvIs-yopuey bf, ipſius Pythagore doctrinam, 6 ſincereque conti- 
nebant, quos libros Philolaus ſolus evulgavit; ſed quævis Monumenta 


quantumvis corrupta & depravata. Qualia proculdubio iſta ſunt quæ 


Alexander apud Laertium memorat. Quippe quæ Solem & Lunam 
(apud veros tamen Pythagoreos Ri noſtram habitam) & reliqua 
{ydera Deos faciunt, ex eo {clo quod calor in eis dominetur qui fit vitæ 
Author; Animiamque definiunt Ade ge,, partem Atheris avulſam ; 
Hominumque cum Diis cognationem conſiſtere ex eo qubd caloris 
ſint participes. Quæ tam craſſa & abſurda ſint & à Pythagore doctrina 
tam aliena, ut nihil eſſe poſſit ſupra, Nam & Pythagoras & Plato & 
Ari ſtoteles, hi omnes teſtante Plutarcho, "Aowpdlcy Nνν⏑ Vamilerra gue 


pe ſub ſtantiam iniglig ibilem FO eX ſua natura ſeipſam moventem. Adeo ut. 
ſi hæc Hypomnemata adeò ſpuria & depravata motum Terre omilifſent, 


nihil profectò contra nos faceret. Verum enimverò dubito ſane an 


omiſerint, Terramve in ipſo Mundi centro defixerint. 5 
Neque enim iſta verba a S. A. allata ſatls id probant. Ex illis autem 


conſiſtere (nempe Igne, Aqua, Terra, Aere) Mundum animatum, intelli- 


gibilem, rotundum, wary Teixorms Thy Yi Y euTiy Goorggerd'h X utuuSny. 
Nam gen N 7iy yiv potelt quidem nihil ampliùs innuere quam 
Terram à libero Athere undique cingi, adeo ut in medio Mundi 
rectè dici poſſit jacere (quanquam non proprie in centro) contra ac 
Plebeii imaginantur qui baſin partemve infimam Mundi putant. 
Eouſque nec ultra forſan, iſta verba fatis incerta collincant. Et in 
ſequentibus #krxuyir,y legendum fit an Her equidem dubito. 
Neque enim tanta eſt vocum diſſimilitudo, quin per ſeribarum pri- 
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mitùs indiligentiam ſive oſcitantiam altera pro altera pingi poſſet, 
elne præſertim pro i ob ſenſum ad captum vulgi magls 
accommodatum, qui a motu terræ tantopere abhorrent. Adde quod 
mewn cum ſequentibus meliùs videtur cohærere. Nam meecomuinny 
itz conſentit cum opinione Antipodum, ut plane mutud ſe inferant. 
Ac proinde fi “n vera lectio ellet, ſubſungendum eſſet, %% 38 x 
amrodue, ut neceſſaria connexio horum duorum intelligatur. Jam 
verd cum legitur, % 5, diverſitatem innuit non autem connexionem, 
& duas diverſas eaſque eximias Pythagoræ opiniones denotat, nempe 
Terram moveri & Antipodas dari; quæ duo erant, pro iſtis quidem 
temporibus, inſignia dogmata, magnique & excelſi Ingenii argumenta. 
Tlsecciyaory autem hanc tam de annuo quam de diurno Telluris motu 
intelligi poſſe ex modd dictis ſatls patet. Adeò ut hæc Hypomnemata 
quanquam nihil contra nos faciunt, quippe magna ex parte aded a- 
dulterata, in hac re tamen pro nobis facere meritò cenſeri poſſint. 
Quippe quod nemo fere ante hoc ſeculum an Pythagoras motum Tel- 
luris tenuerit, unquam dubitavit, cùm adeò apud omnes celebratum 
ſit pro dogmate Pythagorico. Dogrhs verd eſſe Pythagoricum eo ſenſu 
quo Hypomnemata hæc Pythazorica icuntur, nempe Pythagoricorum dog- a 
mata continentia, nullum dubium eſſe poteſt, ac proinde aut Tie: q 
ym legendum eſſe, aut fatendum miſera rurſus ac manca hæc Alex- 1 
andri Hypomnemata eſſe dogmatum Pythagoricoram monumenta. b 
Sed enim ex hac ipſa Pythagore vita per Laertiam (cripta, clarè 
mihi conſtare videtur ipſius Pythagore fuiſſe dogma. Dicit enim di- 
ſertis verbis Diogenes, Mel N N νν· uk iv T1 ova Tudeyoptioy Sb. 077& 
5 H Sirſue mm Saco rela ge. Que igitur dogmata divulgavit 
Philolaus erant plane dogmata Pythagore, quæ ad illius exemplum 
tanto ſtudio adhuc celata erant. Atque ad hanc igitur rationem in- 
telligendum eſt quod occurrit apud Diogezem in Vita Philolai. Ubi 
Philolaus primus dixiſſe fertur (non primus illud dogma invenifſe) 
Tit Vn X1151 Nut x71 KUXAOv, edoctus proculdubiv e libris iſtis qui genuina | 
Eythagoræ dogmata continebant, ad quoſque emendos Plato ad Dionem 
ſcripſit, & ex quibus ipſe Plato primum diurnum Telluris motum, 
mox verd jam ſenex faQtus etiam annuum intellexit agnovſtque, refe- 
rente Plutarcho in vita Nume. Nec dubito quin Ariſtarchus à Pythagora 
Samio, ipſe etiam Samius idem dogma, quanquam forte non immediate, 
acceperit, cujus mentionem facit Archimedes in Eſammite. Tx) 3 
Caumpy © d KA -) mw pity , oh drpoy x1 Ty ane pivery dx viloy, my 8 A 
micuphpedns ae? Toy AGN˖ x7) nuts meergiptiay is Bay  picp TH Sejup nei. 
Libertus vero Fromondus in Ant-Ariſtarcho ſuo, eum proxime poſt Py- 
thagoram ponit, immo dubitat annon fit ætate anteponendus, ſed te- 
mere & abſque omni ratione. Verba Fromondi hæc ſunt, de Situ So- 
lis in Mundi meditullio quam Jovis cuſtodiam, A guaaxiy Pythagorici 
apellitant, Qua in re, inquit, Pythagoram ſecuti Ariſtarchus Samius 
| (rift tamen hic Pythagora vetuſtior fait) Philolaus, Hicetas, Seleucus, 
Cleanthes Samius, Leucippus, Heraclides, Ecphantus, immò Plato jam 
ſenex ut narrat Theophraſtus, Sc. 

Et certe communi omnium conſenſu Pythagorica dogmata ad ipſum 
Pythagoram tanquam ipſorum Authorem ſive Traditorem referan- 
tur. Nam & illi qui apud Plutarchum Numam Pythagore auditorem 
9 5 5 Aaaa z fuiſſe 
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fuiſſe volunt, ex Pythagoricoram dogmatum ſimilitudine id arguunt, & 
inter cætera ex ſitu Solis in medio Mundi a Numa perinde atque 1 
Pythagoreis ſic collocati. Nec uni Philolao attribuit motum Terræ 
De Cœlo. lib. 2. Ariſtoteles ſed Philoſophis Iralicis, Fythagoreis dictis à Pythagora qui in 
ea Italiæ parte quæ Græcia major appellabatur, multum diuque habita- 
bat, quique ilhs iftud dogma tradiderat, & ob id ipfum potiſſimùm 
apud Ariſtotelem Fythagorei appellati ſunt. Neque profectò par eſt ut 
in mentione iſtius opinionis Pyrhagorei appellarentur, niſi eam opinio- 
nem Pyrhagoras tenuiſſet. Aded ut perverſi diſtortique ingenii homi- 
nem eſſe oporteat, purumque putum Cavillatorem qui rem tam per- 
ſpicuam, communique omnium rationr conſentaneam negaverit, ani- 
mique niminm tardi ac timid, niſi emendandum illum locum Dio- 
gents potius cenſuerit vertendumque mTeewnupiny in rip, quam 
dubitandum an ipſe Pythagoras motum Telluris tenuerit: cùm & ipſe 
Digoenes Philplaum dogmata Pythagore primùm divulgaſſe ait, & primum 
ſimul dixiſſe (nempe foras illud Fythagoræ Arcanum protuliſſe) Terram 

movers circa Solem. | | 
Sed quicquid de ea fit verſione, palam eſt idem Alexandri in rebus 
Pythagoricis ferè eſſe nullam, quippe qui tam craſſos Epicureorum aut 
Stoicorum errores ipſi Pythagore non dubitarit affingere; i quid tenu- 
crit & non tenuerit Pythagoras ex Alexandri teſtimonio Jekrijeddur 
De Placit. fit. Plutarchus verd qui Pythagore pariter atque Platoni & Ariſtoteli 
Phileſ. lib. 2. doctrinam de curſu Solis per Zodiacum tribuit, manifeſtum eſt quod 
. 23. ſenſu Aſtronomico intelligendus fit, non Phyſico. Nam poſtremd addit, 
den 3 Tora) 1 E, Jerry, delineationem curſis Solis ſenſibilem, five 
quoad apparentiam, indigitans. Platonem verd Solem in medio Mundi 
reverà immotum manere, ſenſiſſe non ſolum Platarchum ipſum reſe- 
rentem, ſed & Theophraſtum ſuprà audivimus. 
Sect. 5. Numerus vero Denarius emergit ex Tetracty, &c. Denarium 
Exam. Cener. ex Tetracty emergere, quia 1, 2, 3, q. ſunt decem, id ſatzs ineptum & dilu. 
pag; 121. tum eſſe nobis objicit 8. A. Quoniam hic ratione omnes Numeri poſſent ex 
| Senario educi; additque porrò reſtare Cabbaliſtz dicendum, cujus ergo 
operis Denarius Symbolum ſit Hieroglyphicam. Ad quorum utrumque 
breviter reſpondeo; Ad primum, iſtic ratione non omnes quidem 
Numeros, ſed numerum 21. ſolum educi poſſe e Senario; Numerum 
verd 21. omnes numeros completri, ſenſu concinno & adzquato dici 
non poſſe. Ad alterum, Denarium ad Opera dierum omnia ſimul 
ſumpta, quippe Univerſi omnia in ſe complectentis Symbolum, rectè 
reſerri. Ad quarti autem diei opus ſpecialiter pertinere quatenus 
Quaternarii potentia eſt, qui ob id ipſum generalis Mundani Syſtematis 
eſt Symbolum perquam idoneum. Quarti enim diei opus non tam ad 
rticulares Creaturas, cujuſmodi ſunt, Animalia & Plantæ & Maria, 

c. quam ad generale Mundi, quod vocatur, Syſema attinet. 
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Char. III. the Philoſophick, Cabbala. 


 _CH AP. It. 

1. The Invalidity of the Objection from the Tnadequatenefi of the Pythago- 
rick Names of Numbers, the reaſon of the accumulation of them being ſo 
eaſily diſcoverable. 2. That the genuine Pythagorick Names are diſ- 
cernible from the ſpurious, as the ſincere Doctrines of Chriſtianity are from 
after-Corruptions. 3. Ten more Names added that are ſignificative of 
the nature of Mundus vitz, in the Firſt Day's Creation. 4. Ten others 
ſie ni ficative of the Metaphyſical Hyle created on that day. 5. Aufi 

and zei mgnvO, bow accurately ſignificant of what is in this Firſt 
Day's Creation. 6. A plain account of thoſe Pythagorick Names of an 
Unite, that make nothing to the Firſt Days work. 7. Six more names 
of the Binary, ſiznificative of the Second Day's work, with an account 
of ſuch as are impertinent thereto. 8. An account of the impertinent 
Names of the Ternary. 9. Of Oris, Ayu, and Kealarts, The fie 
ſtanificancy of Arias, in reference to the Third Day's work. 10. The 
 Notations of F N. wat, and 3915, how Philoſopical they are, and how 


ſfienificant of the grand Phyſical Traths of the Pythagorick or Judaick 
Cabbala. 


1. NI OW as for Anſwer to the ſecond part of this Firſt Objection, 
concerning the Names of the Numbers T make uſe of, viz. That 
though thoſe I have produced be fit enough for my purpoſe, yet 
thoſe I have concealed may be either impertinent and inſignificant, 
or indeed inconſiſtent with thoſe I have produced; for mine own 
part, I am not at all afraid to be called to ſo ſtrict an account, 
and do not doubt but that I ſhall be gainer upon the whole Com- 
pute. For I foreſee that the Iſſue will be this, That J ſhall have 
occaſion to bring a greater number of Names to confirm the truth I 
aim at, than I have yet made uſe of; and find my ſelf not unpre- 
pared to give a reaſon of their forging of thoſe that make nothing 
to our Cabbala. For what I ſaid of the finding of Myſteries in new 
Numbers, upon the occaſion of having thoſe that appertain to the 
Creation communicated unto them, the fame I here repeat concern- 
ing the giving of new Names to thoſe Firſt Numbers, by phancying 
they will ſer out this or that in either Morality, Nature, or Meta- 
icks. | 5 
ich Impertinencies certainly would grow the faſteſt, as I ſaid 
before, when the firſt ſcope and uſe of their Names were hid in Ob- 
livion. For then having no Cynoſura to guide them, they would be 
blown upon every ſmall and trivial Reſemblance that this or that 
Number might have with this or that Object, according as the air of 
their lightly-working Phanſy carried them, and their deſire of mak- 
ing the ſapleſs Myſteries of Numbers to ariſe to ſome bulk of ſuper- 
ſtitious Knowledge. Te 33 4m} dip 72 wire i. dei, By For they 
having once loſt the meaſure of their trading thus in the names of 


Numbers, their Accumulations would be infinite, | N 


2. But it has fared much-whar in this matter, as it has with the 
ſober Truths of Chriſtian Religion, to which, though there _ 
NYE deen 
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been added innumerable humane Inventions, yet amongſt theſe 
there have been conſerved the grand Truths of . Chriſtianity it elf. 
diſcoverable by the Teſtimony of Holy Writ: ſo though there have 
been many Impertinent Names of the firſt Seven Nambers, invented by 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious  Pythagoriſts; yet they have alſo retained 
the true and uſeful, which is likewiſe diſcoverable by the application 
of them to the Text of Moſes, according either to the Philoſophick 
ſenſe, or external phraſe thereof. As is eminently plain in the Fi-/ 
Day's work. Where truly I think. I ſhall find more Names pertinent 
to the work of that Day, than impertinent, notwithſtanding that 

their Ignorance has accumulated ſo many. | 
3. For whereas there are near Fifty Names of a Monad or Unite, 
above half of them are not unſignificant of the nature of thoſe things 
that are comprized in the Firſf Day's work. For to the Names per- 
tinent to what we call there Mundus vitæ, (which comprehends all 
the Immaterial Creation) beſides Zo, Ei, * Zarls mipy©, AY angualirns, 
which we have noted already; you may add alſo, Nis, Meg, Tes, 
Ob, Alien envtias, Aru apgdtryua, Nu, Mynuorurn, Tlegundtss, Af Bel Snug, 
* N#s, becauſe all Inmaterial Beings are vole, Intelligible, not Senſible. 
Mogp?, becauſe they are ſuch as give Form to the Matter, ren, becauſe 
all Generation is chiefly from this Principle, and Matter can gender 
t Plotin. En- nothing of it ſelf, (they are the words of + Plotinus. Miver 38 vd . 
nead.3, lib. C. Jh, n 5 iriex gvors αν e Which was the reaſon, ſays he, why the 
cap. 19. Ancients brought in Mercury, 28 Tis veri cee reyavoy ati EN ag; ipaciay, 
Toy yervaile Y & h, SnxevTes tlyze Toy vo Abyor.) Obe ia, becauſe In material 
Beings are the trueſt Subſtance, according as the Platoniſis do ri zhtly 
contend : And ſo Allie dandiias, for the ſame reaſon. * *Amair apgSyyucr 
25yus, to the ſame purpoſe that i and wed: Ar becauſe In- 
material Beings are devoid of Compoſition, No,, becauſe Intellectual 
life is at once, vices temporum neſciens, in ano ſemper quod adeſt cnſiltens 
{| In Som, evo, || as Macrobius ſpeaks. Mmyoosm, if it be not pedantickly popp't 
3 as the name of the mother of the Muſes, whoſe names are alſo 
OY ſcattered through the Pythagorick Denary, I ſhould ſuſpe& the reaſon 
of that appellation to be, becauſe the higheſt and deepeſt ſeat of Me- 
mory is in that in us which is Immaterial. IleggunSevs, becauſe the 
Soul inveſted with her igneous Spirits, Promotheus-like, enlivens this 
ſtatue of clay the Body. And laſtly, *apþ49nws, becauſe all the In- 
material Orders have radically in them that diviſion of Faculties into 
Maſculine and Feminine, as is expreſſed more at large concerning 

Adam. 

4. And to that which is that fluid undeterminate Capacity of 
things, that dark Ah which compendiouſly we may call the Meta- 
phyſical Hyle, or the Poſſibility of Creatures in the Outward World, be- 
ſides what Names we have produced already, as "Yan, 'Arounia, Excodia, 
you may add alſo, x«@, Zvy;uvors, Suyregots, IId, Tayfoyes, All 
which denote the Confuſion, Undeterminateneſs, and promiſcuous 
Capacity of this Metaphyſical Hyle, or mere Potentiality of the external 
Creature. But then for that dark Abyſ, mentioned in the Firſt Day's 
Creation, what is more ſignificant thereof than theſe terms of xa, 
Tala, £70, Bdez3ey; which are ſo appoſite to the Text, that no- 
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thing can be more, and utterly unlikely to have been the Appella- 
tions of an Unite, unleſs in reference thereunto. Add to xe, alſo 
A, becauſe when things are reſolved into this Firſt Day's ſtate, they 
are overwhelmed with Oblivion ; the Souls of Men and Angels being 
then in filence, and ſo throughly drenched in the Lake of Lethe, that 
they can never remember what is paſt. ; | | 
5. There are yet two very ſignificant Terms behind, *awtiz, and 
ErTipes mf, which exactly ſet out the condition of the Firſt day's 
Creation. For thoſe Immaterial Beings thus conſidered, that is to 
ſay, as not united with Matter, what is more ſignificative of their 
ſtare than Er mp3v&, arid and rigid Virginity ; or then 'awtiz, ac- 
cording to that phraſe in Heſiod, embrilt wryivzs; And beſides, the Un- 
mixed i of the Active and Paſſive Principle proper to this Day, is no- 
toriouſly fignify*d by the Name *awtia, as you may ſee in the || Cabbala 
it ſelf. So that to thoſe ſeven appoſite Names we contented our ſelves 
with before, we have gained at leaſt twenty as appoſite by this Ex- 
amination. 
6. But for thoſe that make not for our turn, the account of them is 
very eaſy. For after the Pythagoreans had loſt the knowledge of the 
true ſcope of giving Names to thoſe Numbers, which was for Remem- 
brances of the nature of thoſe things which are ſaid to be created 
in thoſe ſeveral Days; they then excogitated Appellations without any 
aim, from any ſimilitude whatſoever betwixt the Number and the 
things it might repreſent. As for example, * Becauſe there is but one 
God, therefore they called an Unite Otis, Zeus, Eucticta, and it may be 
Eu Lia. And then in Natural things, * becauſe there is but one 


[| Philof. Cab- 
bal. chap, 1. 


ver, 5. 


San, therefore they called a Monad Hh Hove, and 'Aminnoy; * and 


becauſe 'arimoy, therefore A . And in Morals, becauſe Love and 
 Good-will conſiſt in a kind of Unity of affections, they call an Unite 


Sia, ia, "Fews, Obyere, And becauſe there is Unity in Artificial 


Order, they call it Tae ovppories, Nags, "Apue, * And why they ſhould 
call it*arazs and Ag, I cannot better imagine, than becauſe the Poles 

that are ſaid to bear up the world, on which it hangs and turns, are 
two Points, that is, two fixt Unires, But why they call it "Ivey, Mio, 
Mirpior, is very plain. Ie, becauſe thoſe things that are equal, have 
one quantity: Mie, and Mirpev, becauſe that which is exactly in the 
middle, or exquiſitely moderate, is but One. But what an inſipid and 
unſatisfactory Arguteneſs there is in ſuch Conceptions as theſe, and 
how unworthy of ſo profound a Philoſopher as Pythagoras, to whom 
the * Senate of Rome erected a Statue, as to the wiſeſt man of all 
Greece, let any one judge. No aq os 
7. As for the Names of the Binary, I have already reckoned up a- 
| bove a dozen, that are very ſignificant of the nature of the work of 
the Second Day. To thoſe whereof that ſignify moſt diſmally you 
may add further, Ti, Tant, Au, Amxcaiue, "Eprs, Aye. TO Pic 
alſo would be referred (ſaving that it ſeems but a raſh and ſuper- 


* Plin. Hiſt 


Natural. l. 34. 


cap. 6. 


ſtitious heaping up Synompma's by the latter unskilful Pythagoriſts) 


audvhim, AnudTap, fü,, "Ew, By all which terms is meant nothing 
elſe but Cybele or Veſta, but how * Unpythagoricall any one may diſcern 
that has but taken notice that Veſta is the Sun in true Pythagoriſm, 

8 The 


* See Chap- 
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CHAP. IIl. 
The reſt of the Appellations are ſuch ſapleſs fooleries, that it is te- 
dious to recite them; but yet I will give you more than a taſt of 
them, that you may ſee with what pitiful trifles the Eſeudo-Pythago- 
riſts entertained themſelves when they had loſt the true meaning of 
their Cabbala. For as before it was a fine thing with them to call 
the Monad by the name of Arbe, or the San; ſo now for no better 
reaſon, I think, than that they did ſo, they will call the Binary 
Aprelus, leis, ihres, Fadenia, axle, "Hes, all which may ſignify no 
more than the Moon, which is the Second great light in Heaven. So 
becauſe any Agreement or kind Affection ſuppoſes tmo Parties, they 
call the Binary Ty" vg Gupapovies, E eg, Apuorie, "AgpudirTy, Alden, KuStiprice, 
Kerrovia, and Tdy&+ where Tdy&, and as many words elſe as ſound 
that way, is very forcedly and unskilfully thruſt in. Becauſe the 
conjunction of the two Unztes in the Brzary, is either the conjunction 
of two Maſcalines, as ſome would have the Unite to be, (and then 
See Tacit, Certainly no Pythagoreans, unleſs the ſucceſſors of that * Pythaporas 
Annal-lib.t5. that Nero was married to, will call the Bizary -r4u&) or elſe it is the 
22 conjunction of two Hermaphrodites, which is as ridiculous. For || Ma- 
Scipion. lib. 1. crobius declares, according to the ſenſe of the Ancients, that an Unite 
cap. 6. is Viro-femina. Unum autem, quod words, id eft, Unitas, dicitur, & Mas 
idem & Femina eſt, par idem atque impar, ipſe non numerus, ſed fons & 
* Meraphyſ. origo numerorum. Of which * Ariſtotle allo affirms the like. Ts 3 % 
AY ) > augod]ipoy eivar Y, Y 28 Ap dr x, eTlor' Toy Saptiudy un 7% iyoge 
Which diſcovers their war in calling the Ternary alſo raue · For it 
is the marriage of a Female with an Hermaphrodite, and of a number 
with what is not a number. Jungentur jam gryphes equis. So plain 
is it that the Appellation of A and rn are the peculiar Titles 
of the Quinary and Senary, as they have a ſpecial congruity alſo to the 
Fifth and Sixth day's work. But let us not be ſo ſtrict, but admit 
an Unite to be rather Maſculine ; the Binary will be ſtill excluded from 
the Title of ru, and the Ternary's Title admitted but with difficul- 
ty, as Male and Female amongſt Plants, which more exquiſitely fits 
the nature of the Third day's work. _ ES 
- Furthermore, Becauſe the Binar) is made by adding an Unite to an 
Unite, it is called AdEπ,e Ewhriors, 'Emzors, And becauſe Dijudication 
implies a Daality in the Object, it is called 4:4#p755, And for that 
Opinion has a vergency two ways at once, it is ſtyled at. * and De- 
monſtration two main parts, the Premiſſes and Concluſion, it is term- 
ed Ex And laſtly, becauſe zwo is divided into two equal parts, it 
is named Aizm, Such petty ſpeculations did the pretended Pythagoriſts 
fall into, when they once had loſt the ſight of that Mark that the 
Myſtery of Numbers aimed at in the Binary. — 5 5 
8. Let us dip alſo a little further into the Ternary, where we ſhall 
bring up the like ſlight ſtuff. The moſt tolerable are thoſe names of 
Moral conſideration, * as Miri, EvuCuaid, See, with which the Terna- 
ry is adorned; becauſe he that would adviſe well, muſt caſt his eye 
upon things paſt, preſent, and to come, * Allo di, Elfi, Oven, the 
union of parties being made by ſome Third thing or perſon. *Ir is 
alſo called EvsiC:z, I ſuppoſe from the frequent uſe of the number 
Three in Religious Rites. The terms Teizu& and mporwy mdr& are of 
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Mathematical conſideration, as are afaw@ and wore e in the Bi- 
nary; but have no greater plot upon us in either place, than to ad- 
vertiſe us, that the Binar) is repreſentative of two Mathematical Points, 
and of the firſt and ſhorteſt Line; the Ternary of three Points, and 
of the firſt and ſimpleſt Figure, which is the Triangle. Notions cer- 
tainly whereby the Mind of man is gayly edified, and deliciouſly 
fed: and yet what follows is more vile and trivial. For the Ternary 
is called Kezvia, becauſe Saturn had three Sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto; and *Aidzs, becauſe Pluto was the third: Aw and kum, becauſe 
Latona was the Mother of Hecata, who had three Titles, Luna, Diana, 
and Proſerpina : Xapmis, becauſe there are three Graces, Aglaia, Thalia, 
Euphroſyne : Seoxceia, from the three Dioſcuri, Trittopatreus, Ebuleus, 
Dionyſius: Hegi and Tetyeria, becauſe Phorcus was the Father of the 
Gorgons, which were three, Meduſa, Sthenio, Euryale. Of ſuch pitiful 
traſh was the Terzary made the Repoſitory by the Pſeudo-Pythagoriſts, 
who knew not the ancient Cabbala. | 

9. Who alſo finding e upon record in the Titles of the 
Ternary, put in 47s, and *ayvine{e, I believe it ſhould be apyreirele, 
Which is an Epithet of Thetis in Homer; and Ovid takes notice of the 
beauty of Ther feet in that Pentameter, 


Et Thetidis quales vix reor eſſe pedes. 


They added alſo Nair: and Kazmir, I think aiming at the ſame ſenſe, 
Nor can they have any ſenſe at all but in reference to the Third day's 
work, where there was made diſtinction of Land and Sea, and con- 
ſequentially of Rivers. 

But though there has been ſo much traſh hitherto, yet there is 
one Name behind that will compenſate our pains of raking in this 
dunghil: And that is A«&ias, which, conſidering the weightineſs of its 
ſignification, and its eaſy reference to the oblique Motion of the 
Earth, (upon which depends the garniſhing thereof with Plants and 


— 


Flowers) add that * Pythagoras is faid to have firſt obſerved the ob- Plutarch. 4⸗ 


liquity of this Motion, I can willingly admit to be an ancient and au- 
thentick Title of the Ternary. | 


10. And it will not be unſeaſonable to take notice, that the ve 


Placit, Phi- 
lof. lib. 2. 
cap. 12, 


Notation of the word y countenances our conjecture, it being deriv- ¶ See Paulus 
ed, as the ancient Hebrews have obſerved, from p11, carrere ; certainly by Fes: upon 


reaſon of her conſtant courſe about the Sun, not becauſe the Heavens 
run about her. Which we may be the better aſſured of, if we conſider 
alſo the Notation of waw, whic is moſt likely to be from OW ice, 
or e:{4y, (as the Seventy often render it) and Wx a as the Pytha- 


the Text. . © 


goreans ordinarily call the Sun 73 vd, as you may ſee in * Ariſtotle, * Ce Colo, 


Em py 0.78 phos mv dval gary, and | Plutarch, Ken uioov Ts 6014s moe Ip v 
pxuCuoty, 4 Taro Esiu¼ vihzgr, SO that his en i rg, Fixt Fire, does 
exactly anſwer to ow. that has the ſame ſignification, as all the Suns 
are acknowledged to be Stelle Fixe., 


And in that this fixs Fire is called by the Pythagoreans, Esia, is a 


9 


further diſcovery from whence they had their Notion, namely, from 


the Hebrews, who call Fire vd, and the Chaldees RXIPN, which is in a 
manner the very word *E5« or Veſta, Nor was it needful to retain 
i | the 


lib.2.cap.13, 
In Vita 
Numæ. 
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ſive Pythagorici, nomen. 


the whole word wnw, wel in *E5/s having, by its tranſplantation into 
the Greek Tongue, got a ſtrong affinity with *9-w, the ſame with dw 
in Hebrew; ſo that it alone bears fully the ſame ſenſe that v: and 
the beſt Words are but the Remembrancers of the nature of Things. 

But none {ſuch Philofophical ones as theſe of y and v, I may 
add alſo 2512, the eaſy and genuine Notations of them, ſetting out 
the hidden natures of the things they belong to, with that exact op. 
poſition they have one to another: that of Fe, implying the 222 
Motion; that of waw, implying the Sun's fixedneſs; that of 5299, 
implying the Extinction of Light or Fire in all the Planets; that of 
wor, implying the innate Light and Heat in all the Suns or fixed 
Stars. The wonderful Congruity, of the Philoſophical Notations, of 
which three words (to ſay nothing of ee) cannot but gain further 
belief both to the Notations themſelves, and alſo to the truth of 
the Phyſical part of the Cabbala, Nor is dyn of lefs Philoſophical 
conſideration, though it were to be admitted to be from d. excel- 
ſam eſſe, and not from & and yy. For then its being of the dual 
number, would infinuate the ſame thing as before, namely, the Car- 
teſian Elements, or parts that Heaven does conſiſt of, according as is 
obſerved in other words that denote things conſiſting of two parts, 


as II, 212, D'i2v2, and the like: and alſo the two kinds of 


Heaven, the one created the firſt day, the other on the ſecond : As 
alſo c likewiſe does denote two kinds of Water, that from the 
Clouds, and that in the Sea, Rivers, and Wells; but in a more Phi- 
loſophical ſenſe, the Waters viſible and inviſible ; and then the Invi- 
ſible, S gan or Celeſtial, meaning by Celeſtial, that part of the Man- 
dus vitæ that deſcends «is yirzo, 4 | 
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Ans TupyC- Sayds mogyov ad Mercavam potins referendum eſſe quam 
ad Bereſhith, ſupra monui. Primæque Sephire nomen eſſe au- 
tumo, atque hie ſub Unitate poni tanquam * Eν & 3 'Ajav# Platonici 


| Nis, quia omnia Entia Immaterialia, &c. Vide etiam annon & hæc Ap- 


pellatio ad primam Sephiram referri poſſit. Quanquam enim prima 


Sephirah ſecundum proprium characterem Ta, fit vel 73 E, omnes 
tamen Hypoſtaſes ſive tres primæ Sephiræ MMM appellantur, 1. e. Men- 
tes, (interpretante Rittangelio) in Cabbala Judaica. Et certe ut Tae9% 
ſive 73*E», mens ſit latiori quodam ſenſu, rationi omnino eſt conſen- 
taneum. 1 | 

Arb aue EEQ &c, Equidem hoc nomen, quatenus ad Mercavam 
refertur, primæ Sephiræ, ſive T'«z48 Pythagorico admodum eſt congruens. 
Hoc eſt enim primum maximeque ſimplex Paradigma ac Menſura 
Veritatis ac Perfectionis rerum omnium. 
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Bec. 6. Quia non niſi unu eſt Dems, ideo ab ipſis Unitas 3; appellata 


eſt, &c. Cum verd Denarius Pythagoricus ad Mercavam perinde pertineat 


atque ad Bereſbith, quidni hic 9% tali ſenſu accipiatur quali aceipitur 


Johan. 1. itz ut fit prima Fhpeſtaſis ut Logos ſecunda, ta ut proprib 


quodam fenſu Deus vocetur, nempe, Deus Pater? 
Quoniam non eft niſi unus Sol, idcirco Monadem appellabant Her, Cc. 


At vero reſpiciendo ad Mercavam, conſiderandum eſt annon Sol, no- 


men Symbolicum eſſe poſſit T3457 Platonici, & eo ipſo ſenſu dici 4% 
oha, vel potius Zarb mpy&* quod Myſterium cum Ariſtereles non 
rectè intelligeret, putavit Pythagoreos Solem ipſum 4s purexiy appellifſe; 
Tan vero efle quaſi ſummam Divinitatis ſpeculam, & in maximè 
infinitum proſpectum extenſam atque diffuſam apud Platonicos con- 
feſſiſſimum eſt. 1 
Et Arbwerae, & quia Arbν , ex conſequenti Abyror, c. At verd fi 
ad Mercavam hæc referrentur, 'amiwoy plane ad 25 *r referri poſſet, ſi- 
ve ad primam Sephiram, atque hic ArπÜ n non tantùm 459% dici, ſed 
& Pater % azyy unde non folum omnia vera Oracula, ſed omnis om- 
nino Veritas proficiſcitur. Apollinem vero Unitatem ab « & mois 
ſignificare, Author eſt Macrobius. : N 
Cur autem ab ipſis Are & Ag appelletur, c. Si Mercavam reſpi- 
ciant iſta nomina, ratio haud ita difficilis eſt inventu. Primum enim 
Fundamentum ac Baſis rerum omnium eſt ipſum T'«za0%* hic eſt ille 
Atlas qui ſuſtentat omnia. Cum verd hoc Tzz03 immobile ipſum ſit, 
ut Axis in Sphæra circumvoluta ; omnia tamen circa ipſum moventur 
choreaſque agunt, ſeduld inveſtigantia exultimque ſubinde lztantia, 
ob percepta beneficia ac voluptates, quz ab hoc immobili Bono ema- 


nant, Vide P/jchathanaſian, lib. 3. Cant. 3. Enneaſtich. 11, 12, 13, 14. 


Ubi Tay comparationem cum immobili Sole fuſitis proſequimur. 
Axis vero cum linea ſupponatur quoad latitudinem indiviſibilis, Uni- 
tatem & Simplicitatem T'aza97 porro videtur indigitare. Qui ſunt ſpe- 
ciales characteres primæ Sephire. 7 42 8 
Sect. 7. Et quod Demonſtratio duas partes habet præmiſſas & Concluſio- 


nem, vocatur Ericiun. Equidem fateor hanc nimis laxam ac dilutam 


Rationem, Nec meliorem tamen tunc excogitare licebat, cum non- 
dum obſervaſſem Denarium Pythagoricam ad Mercavam etiam poſſe re- 
ferri, Nunc vero mihi fatis manifeſtum eſt, *Enriuny ſecundæ Sephiræ 


reſpondere Noi appellate. Cum & Eterna Dei Sapientia E151 : 


Saturnal, I. 1. 
cap. 17. 


vocetur apud Baruchum. Mere Tero *w Th; yiis dh. Ea poſtea, nem- cap. , 


pe Bæisi hu, in terra viſa eſt atque inter homines verſata. In quem ver- 
ſum, Ego non dubito, inquit Vatablus, quin Chriſtum filium Dei in carne 
revelatum intelligat. Is enim eſt eterna Dei ſapientia (vox autem in 
textu eſt *ET:5un Scientia) per quam omnia creata ſunt, quæ poſtea 


carne induta cum hominibus eit converſata, ab eiſque viſa & con- 


trectata, 1 Johan. 1. I. 


Set. 8. Ut Mir, 'EuCunia, ont, &c, deim hic principalem eſſe 


vocem cenſeo, duaſque alteras tanquam nomina cognata adjectas eſſe, 
reſpondere vero + tertiæ Sephire Ny vocatz, quæ ſignificat In- 
telligentiam; quam & ipſa ego: ſignificat, affectumque & amorem 
præterea in ſe involvit, ut ger 72 4 357, quod peculiare hujus ter- 
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tiæ Seyhiræ donum eſt ſive Chariſma, quæ reſpondet 17 viis vun Pla- 


tonicorum, & Ti Coy Ty . Neyo apud Johannem, ſive Spiritui Santto. 
Item vile Elgin, Ohbreis, Oc. Hee ſi ad Mercavam referantur, ma- 
nifeſtum eſt fructus eſſe Spiritus ſancti, five Sephiræ tertiz, cu'a ap- 


pellatæ. 


Appellatur etiam EvoiCua, Si tres primas Sephiras reſpiciamus, quæ 
Divinæ Triunitatis ſunt Repoſitoria, admodum profectò probabile eſt 
Ternarium kes dici, propter 9iCacy iftam, propter peculia rem 
illam venerationem atque adorationem ſacroſanctæ Trinitati debitam; 
quippe quod 72 9:7, æternum illud ac immutabile merit6que adora- 
bile Objectum, illis tribus Hypoſtaſibus omnino clauditur. Reliqua 


| ſunt Creaturz, quibus Divinam illam Adorationem neũtiquam fas eſt 
_ communicare, „ Fl 


ner. Pe I 30, 


Sect. 9. Pythagoram dici primum hujus motiis obliquitatem obſerviſſe, 
Cc. Verba Plutarchi ſunt Husa, mpore; Gnverimriyar Aiye) Thy Autooiv To 
zud laut x, Ubi xitorrs hæc plane Loxie Ternarii Numeri Nomini 
reſpondet. Circulus verd Zgdzacze, five illius Ecliptica, inclinantis Terræ 
motu annuo revera deſcribitur. 8 | 

| Seft. 10. Derivatur à p11 Cc. Quæ in hunc locum objicit S. A. hæc 
ſunt: Quod orig inem, inquit ille, & Etymologiam vocis y ſpectat ne- 
mo Won admittet facile, qui Grammaticam Hebream vel a limine ſalutarit. 
Reſp. Qui- igitur factum, ut Paulus Fagius, vir pius & doctiſſimus 
Scripturz Interpres, iſtam Etymologiam admiſerit ? Num ille à limine 
tantum Hebræam Grammaticam falutavit? Immv linguz Hebraicz 
ex eruditiſſimis illius Expoſitionibus peritiſſimum fuiſſe ſatis conſtar. 
Sed pergit Andreades : Nam ut de punctis taceam & forma Nominis Se- 
golati, que derivatis à verbo quieſcente media radicali plane non quadrat, 
20 N quoque eſſe Heemanticum in ejuſmodi vocibus adeò ab uſi lingue ab- 
horret, ut in unico exemplo irregulari nempe WR quod 2 Reg. 4. 2. legin 


tur & 4 enen R. Salomon ſarchi tamen putet R eſſe radi- 


cale. Ad partem poſteriorem primo reſpondebo. Quid mihi objicis 
unum Salomonem Jarchi contra Buxtorfium, contra Martinium, acerri- 


mum illum in lingua Hebraica Criticum, immò contra communem 


omnium Hebraicorum Lexicographorum, Grammaticorum Critico- 
rumque ſententiam? Certiſſimum igitur eſt & Heemanticum eſſe poſſe 
in ejuſmodi vocibus que deriventur a verbis media radicali quieſcen- 
tibus, ut in Mod, N. Vide etiam annon inſuper in o. Quæ 
vox tametſi ex longo uſu adverbiaſcere plane jam videatur, proba- 


bile tamen eſt olim fuiſſe nomen à 51D, & rem firmam, ſtabilitam, cer- 


tamve ſignificaſſe; ut j nunc adverbiaſcit, nunc nominis rationem 
habet, hoc eſt, nunc [vere], nunc veritatem ſignificat: Et fic quidem 


728, quod nunc [certe] redditur, rem certam olim ſignificaſſe non eſt 


diſſimile veri. Sed ea quartum tandem exemplum è mea penuria 
tenuique vocum Hebraicarum peritia, quam mihi exprobrat Audreades, 
nec alias cert immeritd. ,n J via exploratorum, Num. 21. 
1. Illic m A NN, exploratorem ſignificat. Quamobrem & Heeman- 
ticum eſſe in nominibus à verbo media radicali quieſcente, non eſt a- 
ded inuſitatum, nec uno tantum exemplo ſuffultum. a 
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Ad priorem vero partem quz innuit, {i N a FM derivatum fit, 
ut P 4 q. ye ſcribi oporteret, non p38. Sed reſpondeo nec 
71128 à 512, nec MNR A NN, fed $58 & HY ſcribi. Quidat eſſe poſ- 
fit laxitas quædam aut authentica Anomalia in iſtiuſmodi vocum ter- 
minatione? Quidni longo uſu, cum p38 in principio ſcriptum eſſet, 
poſtea in po, tandem in yo poſſet contrahi ? quippe quum vox 
illa æquè frequenter linguis hominum atque res ipſa pedibus attrita 
ſit. Aded ut forma Nominis Segolati, quanquam non ſecundum A- 
nalogiam, per accidens tamen locum in hac voce habere poſſet. 
Quæ cum ita ſint, judicet quivis æquus rerum æſtimator, quænam 
Etymologia probabilior fit, Hebraica an Arabica, a y currere, an 
ab y radice Arabica, ſignificante, humilem & depreſſum eſſe. Nam 
Hebraicam eſſe illam radicem è Ffalm. 68. 3 2. & Jerem. 49 19. repe- 


riri, ex obſervatione Altingii, inſomnium eſt Andreade, enormeque 


commentum, cùm nulla vola aut veſtigium iſtiuſmodi radicis illis in 
locis obſervandum fit, ſed tantum radicis x. Voces enim ſunt x 
aut n in utroque loco, & omnes Interpretes eum ſenſum ſequun- 
tur. 

Cum vero illa Radix Arabica ſit aut nulla, diſpiciendum eſt, utrum 
conſultius ſit rationem nominis Hebryaici & proximo, nempe, è fonte 
Hebraico petere, an ad Arabiam uſque eam petitum pervagari; talem- 
ve quæ fit rudis ac plebeia, an talem, quæ magls Philoſophica fit, 
linguamque primzvam ac Divinam, qua & ipſum Adamum, qui re- 
bus nomina primitùs impoſuit, uſum plerique omnes autumant, ma- 
gls condeceret. Nam conceſſo qubdd fit ejuſmodi radix Arabica y, 
quæ ſignificet humilem vel depreſſum eſſe (meam enim linguæ Arabice 
imperitiam lubens profiteor) non ſtatim ſequitur iſtam vocem y 
primitus fuiſſe radicem Hebraicam. Fieri enim poteſt ut poſt puri- 
tatem linguæ Hebraicæ corruptam aut perditam & in varias dia lectos 
degeneres mutatam, Arabes tale verbum à nomine Hebraico y, 
quippe multa ab Hebræis mutuati, effingerent, verbum è nomine 
formantes (quod aliquo modo etiam fit apud ipſos Hebræos qui 78Y 
pulveravit, & "By pulvis efformarunt.) Vel forte fortuna accidere 
potuit, ut extaret vox purè Arabica quæ cum Hebraica voce N & 
ſono & aliqua ſenſùs cognatione conveniat, cum neutra tamen ab 


altera derivetur: Ut nec vox noſtra Anglicana Jackdaw ab Hebraica 


, nec illa 4 noſtra deducitur, cum tamen ſonus idem plane fit & 
ſatis aperta ſenſus cognatio. Quippe qubd Monedulz ſimul 4 gre- 
gatim ſolent volare, & conſtrepere. Propter quem ſtrepi vox 
Anglicana Coile, qui ſtrepitus eſt tumultuarius a Greca #9 mone- 
dula, a quibuſdam derivata cenſetur. Atque heic quidem, ſenſus 
iterum perinde atque ſonus fatis cognati ſunt. Levem tamen homi- 
nem eſſe oportet ac ferè fatuum qui aut vocem Cojle, a v,, aut 
Jackdaw à N derivari cenſuerit, aut vice vers, Sexcenta iſtiuſmodi 
accidunt in fuſa illa vocabulorum cujuſque Linguæ copia. Et inſtar 
miraculi foret ſi aliter contingeret. | Wet. 
Etiam vox Anglicana Hard, nec ſono nec fensvis cognatione mul- 
tim abludit ab Ebraica DE Terra, cum terra omnium elementorum 

| fir duriffimum. Et propiùs adhuc accedit vox Latina Aridus, que 
extrito fit Arids, i. e. , quod optime convenit cum natura Ter- 
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are th 
nent part of that variety: whence is «ia Nv in Sophocles, by reaſon 


ræ, quæ ſicca vel arida eft. Immo vero, Geneſ. 1. 10. legimus, De- 
um Solum ſiccum y appellaviſſe. Adeone tamen ſtolidus quiſquam 
eſt ut FIX & Latina voce Aridus derivandum exiſtimet? Quo jure i- 
gitur quis concludere poteſt D terram ab Arabica radice D, (hu- 
milem eſſe) deduci, cùm res fortuita planè ſit, ut ſit ea, in diverſis 
Linguis, vocum aliquot in ſono fenſuque cognatio? Cum igitur & 
proximo fonte Hebraico tam eximia fit Nominis y ratio five Nota- 
tio, ne violemus, obſecro, linguæ Hebraice ſacro- ſanctitatem, è lon- 
ginquo rationes accerſendo peregrinas, abjectas & pueriles, cum do- 
meſticz preſto ſint, idque adeo ſolidæ, vercque Philoſophicz, Lin- 
guzque Hebraice ſanQtitate nequaquam indignæ. 
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CH AP. IV. 


1. Four Names more of the Tetrad that are Pertinent. 2. An Account 
of thoſe that are Impertinent. 3. That ſuch Trifles, either Numeral or 

Nominal, could not win that reverence from Pythagoras, as to induce 
him to ſwear by the firſt Imparter of the Tetractys. 4. ran a Name 
proper to the Quinary and Senary, and how the Binary and Ternary 
tame by that Title. 5. Two more Pertinent names of the Quinary, 
with an account of the Impertinent ones. 6. That if the nature of Num- 
bers, and not of Things, had been intended by the TetraQtys, the Pen- 
tad had rather merited the Religion of an Oath, 7. The Impertinent 
Names of the Senary, 8. Names thereof referrable to raue and xb. 
9. Six other Names of the Senary moſt fitly interpretable from the 'Text 

of Moſes. 10. Eight Names of the Septenary referring to the ſame 
Text. 11. Of the Impertinent Names of the Septenary, and why that 
Number is called Pallas, and why Apollo i8%uayevis. 


1. VIVE come now to the Quaternary, of which, beſides what we 
have noted already, there are four more Titles not altoge- 
ther inept or inſignificant, as EC, dee, Alba, KN NN The ede, 
' *"EZapua, becauſe the diſtinct and articulate fitting out the parts of 
the Univerſe was on the Fourth Day. vd, as denoting the Univer- 
fal comprehenſion of Nature. Ah, as intimating the variety of Ob- 
jects iq the Univerſe diſcoverable by the Lights of Heaven, which 
2 Day's work, and which are themſelves a moſt emi- 


of her being ſo variegated with Stars. And laſtly, the Tetrachs is 


called KM , e,, becauſe the expounding the Fourth day's 


work is indeed the Key of the choiceſt ſecrets of Nature; or rather 
an Inlet to the trueſt and moſt concerning knowledge of Univerſal 
Nature, as well Metaphyſical as Phyſical. Whence the Tetrad is not 
only faid to be quorxny ImTeArowdTEY 19, but (if I miſtake not Photius 


his meaning) * r alſo, or rather wv3:&, being full of Inn ate- 


rial Beings every where, Demons, or Angels, or call them what you 
will; but the Greeks called them ordinarily 8%. FREY 


2. But 


CHAP. IV. 
2. But as theſe Names that have been here and elſtwhere pro- 
duced are pertinent to the purpoſe, ſo there are thoſe that be as um- 
pertinent. For I find the ignorance of Poſterity to have abufed the 
Tetrad, as religiouſly as it was admired by the knowing Pythagoreans, 
to be a Receptacle of ſuperſtitious and uſeleſs toyes. As for example: 
Becauſe Mercur) was born on the fourth day of the month, it Was 
called Ffuis, Maudus, dx. as allo becauſe Hercules was then born, Nicomach, 
"Hearans, Mn, Era, Ab ßere gd, ASnvilOr, Becauſe [Bacchus was "x wag 1 
twice born, and the Tetrad generated of two, (for two into two is Four, atop, lib. Fs 
therefore the Tetrad is called 4:ivvo&, Bange, dirudrop, Onxiuipe®, and 
alſo 419938, it may be in reference both to Hercules and Bacchus. 
And laſtly, becauſe Fire has a Pyramidal form, and Four makes the 
pd rey 50wa, Which is a Pyramid, one Unite laid on the other three, 
(from which form of an heap it is alſo called Sem) they ſtyle the 
Tetrad Hęaisds. Fey. | | HR? 14 
3. But what pitiful trading would there have been for Pythagoras, 
if theſe be the riches of that Tetractis which he had fo great eſteem 
for, that he ſwore religiouſly by him that was the firſt: Imparter of 
it? Will this anſwer that big report made by || Plutarch, H A wavupioy || In his de 
rer is piys& mv teu, ws TeiSpihan), RH Oe. . aviuegtl, (He ſpeaks lde & Q. 
there of the compound Tetractiys, but the Oath was indifferent to. 
both.) The Tetractys ſo called, was a grand Oath, as is famed, and was 
named kb,, The World. And certainly it was that clear and pleaſant 
proſpect into the Order and Nature of the Syſteme of the World, ariſing 
out of the conjunction of the Active and Paſſive Principle, * and then 
running out to all Objetts, as well Metaphyſical as Phyſical, Which 
were declared in the opening of the Fourth day's Creation; this, I 
ſay, certainly was that Tetractys which is called KwuS, or the Univerſe, 
(that is, the Cabbala of the genuine and ſatisfactory knowledge there- 
Of,) by the firſt communicator of which Myſtery, both Pythagoras 
himſelf and the ſucceedingę Pythagoreans fo religiouſly ſwore. But 
thoſe other Toys and Niceties that are merely Nameral, it 15 utterly 
incredible, that the imparting of them ſhould ever extort any con- 
ſiderable eſteem at all from ſo wiſe a man as Pythagoras was voted by 
all men, X 
4. Concerning the Titles of the Quinary, thoſe that we have al- 
ready taken notice of, are the. moſt renowned in Authors, as you may 
ſee in the copious citations of || Meurſius, and ſo appoſite to the || Denas. py. 
work of the day, that nothing can be more. As for the Binary and *hagor. cap. 7, 
Ternary's being called 'azezlTn and T4u&, as they are not fo applicable 
to the days, nor competible to the nature of thoſe numbers, as I 
have * above demonſtrated ; ſo they fall proportionably ſhort in Cn 5 
g | ; , | OY 4p. 3: 
teſtimony of the Ancients, and certainly were the Additions of ſome (a, 7. 
idle and dry Pretenders to Pythagoriſm in aſter-Ages: as was alſo 
the adventuring to call the Quizary 'ArSezywia, * when *Apperidnacs 
had been more proper, if they had known the firſt ſcope of theſe 
Names, t | | 
5. To thoſe few titles of the Quinary which we have produced, 
there may be two added more, 1 think, not impertinent; the one 
pee, 48 it ſignifies 78 Udo ; the other, der brandon Tas Corn, al- 
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luding to the Five ſenſes, which the Pythagoreans would eaſily ac- 
knowledge the meaneſt and moſt evanid part of that life that is per- 
o 
| * But there are ſeveral other Names of the Quinary impertinent, I 
muſt confeſs, to the Fifth day's work, though it may not altogether be 
impertinent to take notice of them, that no fraud may be ſuſpected 
in concealing them. They are deſigned for the Notes of either Phy- 
fical or Metaphyſical obſervation. The Phyſical diſcover how little Au- 
thentick they are, in running upon a ſuppoſition that is ſo Unpytha- 
gorical; namely, that there are four Elements, which compages the 
motion of the Earth naturally breaks a- pieces. But yet upon this 
Ariſtotelean conceit, that there are four, they will have the Ather a 
Fifth, and from thence call the Quinary Nihecis, as diſtributing the 
World into theſe Five Orders, Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Ather. And 
in reference to this Fifth call the Quinary nas, and "als, as being a 
virgin-Element, and not mingling with the generations of things here 
below: alſo Ace, becauſe it is the Region of Immortality; and 
Aufs dri, becauſe fleſh and blood cannot inhabit there; and 'annarls, 
becauſe the Bodies of the Inhabitants are xquilibrious to the Region, 
and do not ſink by any ponderoſity ; and laſtly, Za» 7y&, becauſe 
though Jupiter fills all things, yet his higheſt dwelling is the Ather: 
Which yet is again very UVnpythagorically ſpoken, for Zams ny& 1s the 
Sun, not the Ather, when Phyſically interpreted, the ſame that 43% 
[| De Clo, quart in || Ariſtotle. 2 
* — As for the Mathematical Names, alxn eis, Aude -, Au, Kap Ye, 
ſecd. 2. where Ko, d g pala, all theſe fix have but the intimation of this one 
the Decad is ſorry buſineſs, that Five divides Ten into two equal parts, as the 
called 945 Diameter does a Circle, as Juſtice decides equally, and as the Heart 
is in the midſt of the' body. Admirable profound Notions! The 
names that follow are more conſiderable; as namely, A, '0p3:ar1, 
Ain, Tigre, All which refer to Five, as it is the Hypotenuſa of the 
firſt Orthogonial Triangle, that has its ſides including the right Angle, 
rational: For it is called '0p2475, as ſubtending the right Angle; 
Ara, as Whoſe power is inſuperable by the powers of both the 
ſides; alxn, as equalizing its power to the powers of both the ſides ; 
| Ariſt, Ethic. 74 15 ler M, and laſtly, mere, becauſe there is ſuch a Project and 
ab. 5. cap. s. Contrivance in bringing the ſame thing about ſo exactly by means 
that ſeemed ſo different, and ſo unlikely to produce thè ſame effect. 


Diogen. La- 6. For this invention in Geometry, Pythagoras is faid to have || ſa- 


ert. in hita crificed an Hecatomb to the Muſes; and this in Numbers, which 
1r543% might haply be mother to that in Geometry, does ſo far ſurpaſs the 
mere Numeral Myſteries of the Tetractys, that if the Tetractys had no 

further reach than thoſe dry Niceties, Pythagoras his Scholars would 

ſurely have choſen rather to have ſworn by him as the teacher of 

the Pentad, than of the Tetrad. So well aſcertained are we from every 

ſide, that it was not the nature and myſtery of Numbers, but of 

Things, that was comprehended in the Pythagorick Tetraftys, 

7. Of the Titles that belong to the Sexary, the moſt dry and im- 

| Johan, Me- pertinent are *Auprrpirn, Ain, and Mtoddvs * the Senary being called 


rare || Auęirriru, is dels iure YU Mf Tees * and Ay, as being 
ag bo 2 £ t the 
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the next Number to the Quinary called aim. and laſtly, || Mio6d3vs, as Clem. Alex; 
being equidiſtant from 10. and 2. Six exceeding two as much as ten rom. ib. 6, 
does fix. 6 5 n 
Thoſe of Phyſical conſideration are A:zevie and Hν,ẽEM myſts, they 
both referring to the Signs of the Zodiack. The firſt both to thoſe 
ſix in the Night, and thoſe other ſix in the Day; (For fix ever rife 
by Night, and fix by Day.) The latter to the Diviſion of the World 
into two Halfs, (by the cutting of the Horizon, ) fix Signs perpetually 
adhering to either Half thereof. g | 
Thoſe that refer to Pagan Superſtition are Euncextris, Terodireg, - 
Teiuepp®, which all have reference to Trivia, as being born on the 
ſixth day of the month. | | 
38. As for thoſe Names of Apesdi rn, Zuqla, ®1Alwots, $1AnTodia, ZuyiTis, Nicomach: bi! 
T2unxie, they are all referrable to end, which we have already taken Geraſen. 4. bt 
notice of in our Defence of the Cabbala. To which you may alſo er. The- 
refer ator, the Spinner on of Life from the birth. * To K al- . l. 2. 
ſo you may refer Wi,, *Apuoiz, and Nardpxiia* the two former, as 
reſpecting God's general approbation of all that he had made as 
conſonant to his Mind and Will; and the laſt, as implying a Perfection 
and Self-ſufficiency in the World to ſubſiſt by virtue of thoſe powers 
and parts God had framed it of. 1% 4)-JOL | 
9. The Titles that follow are more particular, and cannot well be 
made ſenſe of, moſt of them, without reference to Moſes's text. Such 
are Ar, ArSerywaid, EINGE tis, Yuyonorts, The c TErws EẽLuu, and 
Tias. For why ſhould S:x be called '%x5, but that Adam's Domt- 
nion over the Creature is mentioned in the Sixth Day? 'AarSepywain al- 
ſo anſwers werbatim to Male and Female created he them. And what 
ſenſe can there be that Six is called ES #9, but that Adam on the 
Sixth Day was created in the image of the likeneſs of God? Let us 
make man in our Image after our likeneſs. Whence || Clemens and * Phi- Clem. Alex. 
lo alſo call him «dz exiwyd, And why ſhould it be called wuxomos Strom: lib. 5— 
and, Tis Cel 35:0; vuẽjũm, but that the Creation of man was on the or mg 4 
Sixth Day, and fo deſcribed by Moſes, as that Adam being but a ſta- falta, : 
tue of Earth, an Image of clay at firſt, God breathed into him the breath 
of life, g iyirlo drYpun@- ae Juv acer; And haply in this reſpect alſo 
the Senary may be called ic d, the Soul being the very Form of . 
that Form or Image of Earth that God had made. And laſtly, it is 
extremely probable that 15 refers alſo to the ſound conſtitution 
Adam was made in, Health being before Diſeaſes, according to that 
Song in Maximus Hyrius, pt 8 


yd mptoCie warypar, & c. 


And ſutably to that in the Book of Wiſdom, For God created all things Wild. 1. 14. 
that they might have their being, and the Generations of the World were We 
healthful, &c. Thus plain is it from theſe Inſtances that Pythagoras his N 
Myſteries of Numbers had relation to Moſes his Text. | 

Io. As for the Septenary, we produced no names of it, which O- 

miſſion we will now ſupply.. For ſome of them ſeem very appo- 
ſite and naturally referrable to the Moſaick Doctrine. As 'Ovaruinez, |. 
Tens G, 'Aﬀegrue, To. For the Septenary may well be called ons- '' 
| vj, „ 


. 
8 
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dete and Tiago, becauſe it is ſaid that on the Seventh Day God 


See Cab. Phi. 
lf. chap. 4 
ver. 2, 3. 


ended his work, all things being then entire and perfect. It is alſo fitly 


called Ag. SN 3% wi e, à non agendo, becauſe God reſted on the 
Seventh Day from all his work. Or if *Afe#we ſignify the ſame that 


Ns, the ſenſe will be, that God fitting (till and creating nothing 


any further, yet there is ſuch a law of things in the very Creation it 


felt, that what by Free Agents, and what by Natural, no man ſhall. 


eſcape Puniſhment; which is intimated by "afevwme, deriving the 


word =o 93 i HSegout', 4 non fugiendo. & run alſo has ſome affinity 
with this Notion, it being a reſult from God's reſting on the Seventh 
But there are alſo other Names, as Se, OH, Kues, "Oren +. 


The firſt of which is rather a Py#hagorick Notation of the number 
\ *En]es, than a new Name, and ſignifies, Cultus Septenarii, from oiCey 


[| See Cabb, 
Philiſoph. 
cap. 2. ver. 3. 


or 9:69», Which anſwers to, (Cd bleſſed the Seventh Day, and ſanctiſied 
it, And from God's ſo ſtrictly commanding the people erg 73 - 
care, it is not improbable the Seprenary may be called vvazziri;+ or 


elſe from ov>axes, Vigiles, Watchmen or Angels, * into whoſe Hands 
the Government of the World is committed in this Sabbatiſm of God. 


And laſtly, it is called Kaps, w 250%, the Seventh day being fo fan- 


- tified a ſeaſon or opportunity cut out of the whole Sum of time, to 
employ our thoughts on the beſt things, and meditate on the Wiſdom 
of God. Which kind of celebrating this holy Reſt and Repoſe it 


they called 0G, it is becauſe ſuch divine Speculations are moſt 


clear when there is the ſtricteſt ligation of the Senſes of the Body, a- 


nalogical to that in Sleep. But it is more likely to refer particularly 
to Joſeph's explication of Pharaoh's Dreams of the Seven Kine, and of 
the Seben ears of Corn, the Hiſtory of that Nation, whoſe Philo- 
ſophy was ſo facred to them, not ſeeming unworthy of their me- 
mor yx. 21, 88 LT 

11. As for thoſe Names of Au and v, the reafon is very tri- 


_ vial, ſrom the Seven Vowels in the Greek Alphabet. keis reſpects 
the Critical Days in diſeaſes; and Kezs Ae, das is attributed to the 
Seßptenary, in which the Univerſe is ſaid to be perfected, in ſuch a 
ſenſe as it was to the Ternam, in reſpect of the fulneſs and well- 


furniſhedneſs of the Earth. 


The other Appellations are ſuch as belong to either Pallas or A- 
pollo, both of which ſignify the ſame thing, that is to ſay, Wiſdom : 
And I cannot afſure any one that Apollo's being called i&ounyevis, and 
the Septenary Pallas, had not its true and primeval occaſion trom this 
Cabbala of Moſes ; the divineſt Wiſdom owing its original to Reſt and 
Vacancy from worldly Employments, from which God commands 


his people to ceaſe on the Seventh day. So that the more we conſi- 


der thoſe Names of the Pythagorick Numbers that can anſwer to the 
Days of the Creation, the greater fitneſs we find in them, and appli- 


cability to Moſes his Text. 
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S HG 
In CAP. IV. Sect. 1. 5 


L's eius, Quia diſtincta & articulata adaptatio, &c. Vel fi ab Fein, 

deducatur, Ratio nominis eſt ab attollendo ſuſpendendoque in 
ſublimi varia Cœli Luminaria. r Nn In 

Hou bees etiam vel potiùs Narbe, Sc. At vero hæc Nomina ad Merca- 
vam præcipus referri poſſe cenſeo, quæ in Explicatione quatuor Ani- 
malium de Ordinibus Angelicis tractat, Angelos verd apud Græcos 
9:25 nominari notius eſt quam ut opus ſit monere. Quarta etiam 


Sephirah amplitudinem regni Dei denotat, quod S id eſt Angelo- 


rum præcipua multitudo eſt, quò minus mirandum fit Quaternarium 
rode appellari. 

Sect. 3. Excurrens dein ad omnia Objecta tam Metaphyſica quam Phy- 
ſica, &c. Hoc aliquo modo verum eſſet quamvis Tetractyos Explicatio 
ad Bereſbith omnino reſtringeretur. Nunc verd cum ad Mercavam e- 
tiam extendatur, five Viſionem quatuor Animalium ac quatuor Rotarum, 


ad ipsumque aded Tetragrammaton, non poteſt quin modo locuple- 


tiſſimo ſit verum. 

Sect. 4. Cum "Apperolynaus Vox futura fuiſſet Ages propria, Fc. Quinto 
enim die bruta tantum Animalia creata ſunt, /exto verd etiam Homi- 
nes, de quibus voces «rip & yu rectiùs uſurpantur. | 

Sect. 5. Sunt vero alia multa Quinarii aomina ſatis abſona, fateor, & à 
quintæ dici opere aliena, &c. At verd haud ita aliena ſunt omnia, 4 
quinta Sephira, que Geburah dicitur, ſignificatque robur ac fortitudi- 
nem. Satis enim cognata videntur huic Sephire, Pallas, AguF, *AuptGr15, 
Zavòs mupyes, Aixnors, Keie, Axle, Ophierrs, Aixn, Tegvore, Pallas Qui- 
dem, quippe Dea bellicoſa, quin & eadem Sapientiæ Dea, quo rectè 
igitur reſertur ne Nam vis conſilii expers mole ruit ſud, ut mo- 
net alicubi Horatius. Sed juſtam oportet eſſe perinde atque provi- 
dam, qud 4ixn & anni referri poſſunt. Immò verd Fortif#do vera- 


que Animoſitas in ipſa fundatur Juſtitia. Fruginnt impii nemine perſe- Prov. 28. 1, 


quente, Juſti autem inſtar leunculi confidant. Quo etiam ſpectant Kepd1e- 
Tis & *Ogh12745+ Rectitudo enim Animi cor corroborat, Divinamque 
quandam ingenerat vim atque fortitudinem, planeque invictam, 
qud ſpectant *Anxiz, Zdve ruh Aufe r, ACH. Et certe ex illa voce 


zavs uf), innuitur vim eſſe ſummè Divinam: Eſt enim Zane nvpy © 


prima Sephirah, illiuſque mentio hic fit tanquam primi fontis hujus 


invictæ virtutis, quæ 'Arix/e dicitur. Hæc e fides illa invincibilis in Theol. Pla- 


primo Bono, de qua Proclus ſic Philoſophatur: A 5 * Adar may fad tonic. lib, 1. 
25. 


x eller Cmiper & 7 e djatiril® Len Teas iu Et paulo poſt, 
Els Iv r feu. dogents , drvroy, Quad Py:hagoret migyov, Proclus 
deu vocat, Turris verd ac portus utraque firmitudinem & ſecuritatem 
denotant. Virtutem autem hanc Divinam elſe porrò ſignificatur per 


appellationem Auf-, nempe vim eſſe eximiè Spiritualem. Ag yprtii Ecai. 31. 3. 


homines ſunt c non Deus, & Equi eorum caro ſunt & non ſpiritus. 


Quo etiam referri poteſt iſtud Apoſtoli, Nam arma militie noſtræ non 2 Cor. 10 4. 


carnalia ſunt, ſed potentia Deo, Cc. u Vero & Auschric, optimè con- 
| ns veniunt, 
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| Johan. 
Meurl. De- 


W 


veniunt, dum innuunt vim hang Divinam ac cœleſtem, cum Virgi- 
nitate, hoc eſt, cum ſumma animi corporiſque puritate eſſe conjunctam. 

Sect. 8. Ad Kiower etiam referenda ſunt, & c. k- . optime convenit 
cum ſexta Sephira M ꝗ]ẽ ↄ ͥ¹3‚Fquæ ut Kew, Ornatum lignificat, poſſunt- 


que utraque denotare pulchram m#iav, qub ſenſu *Aporie & Nlardpuoce, 


haud inepte etiam ad ſextam Sephiram referri queant. | 
Set. 10. Tin etiam aliquam coonationem habet, &c. Quo autem ſenſu 
ad Sephiram ſeptimam referri poſſit, in Tabula Sephirotharum Pythagorica 
BOFAUIMUS. | 
Quorum in manus Mundi Regimen, Fc. Quomodo verd hoc intelli- 
gendum de eorum Regimine, Deique Sabbatiſmo, in Defeaſione ſupra 
explicavimus. Th 


2 


G HAV. 


1. The trivial Names of the Denary. 2. Nine ſignificant Names of the 


Denary relating to the Univerſe, or the Fourth Day's work. 3. Aa- 
ron's Veſtments an Emblem of the Univerſe; 4. And an Indication of the 
Divinity of Chriſt. 5. Three more names He-, d, and Eodies, and 
in what regard given to the Denary. 6. The Decad, or rather the 
Tetractys, called Knad3x&, becauſe the myſtery of the Creation is chiefly 
locked up in the Fourth day. 7. As alſo becauſe of its punitual and 
expreſs ſignificancy of the nature of that Day's creation. 8. Why it was 
called Kxnid3,6: Ths pv'azws, . Why the Decad or Denary called KxaJiy6-. 
10. And why Tiias* with a fuller inference of the true ground why the 
Tetractys was mentioned in the Pythagorick Oath, rather than the 
Pentad, or any other Number. On LEES TON TIP ALA 


1. II/ E are not at all concerned in the Oonary and Novenary, they 
having no reference to any of the Days of the Creation. 
But the Denary adhereth ſo cloſe to the Onaternary, in that it is the 


Power thereof, that it would be a culpable Omiſſion if J ſhould not 


bring into View all its Titles. The aptneſs and ſignificancy of Kwu®, 


ob eards, Navriaue, and m απν, T have already obſerved. Of the remain- 
| ing, the leaſt to the purpoſe arc, | IST T:Tpgyurio pts, Mynuoown, Mviiun. 


It is called mare. 7e7e2yancu®, or the firſt Quadrature, only becauſe 


nar. cap. 12- jt is made ot the four firſt Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4. It is adorned with 


the Title of Mmycown, becauſe {he is the Mother of the nine Muſes ; 
and theſe ſhallow Pſeado-Pythagoriſts, it ſeems, thought it a fine 


thing to beſtow one of the daughters on every one of the other nine 


numbers of the Denar); but they have placed the Mother as well in 
the Rear as the Van: ſo fickle are they in theſe worthleſs fooleries. 


I need not note that , was added as a ſynonymon of Meni. 


2. But the reſt of the Titles of the Denar) or Decad, are not ſuch 
traſh ; but reflect, as the Decad ought to do, which is the power of 
the Tetrad, upon the Fourth Day's Creation, which was the articu- 
lating the Uzzverſe into torm and ſhape and right order. And there- 
fore as this Number Jen (according as I noted before) was called 

K- 


% 


CH AP. V. of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 3 
KbeH,⏑ for the comprehenſiveneſs of the Title 5 ſo, I conceive, congene- 
rous to this are thoſe names of Eiuapuirn, Oveggvie, Ar, Kegr@, Ardynn, 
"Aras, *Axjuas Tiduax ©, Oed, (from which laſt the Quinary alſo is called 
Aude) theſe all. of them being of a comprehenſive ſignification. For 

*Eqweprirn and || *Ardyxn intimate that law of Fatality and Neceſſity in | gee alſo 
the order of the Univerſe; and ovezria, that heavenly Muſick or Har- chap 1. ſect. 
mony of that Order; if it was not caſt in vainly as one of the nine b. fee. 7. | 
Mufſcs,, to fill up. A., ker O, Aras, *Axduar, denote the permanency and chap. 8. 
and ſtable durancy of the world, that there is no fear that of its 
own nature it will ever fail. According to which ſenſe are thoſe ex- 

preſſions in the Pythagorick Oath, Tiny) pifopd T5 dL, puotor. *AivaQ- 
ers plainly anſwering to uf, which is as much as d de. 

and Ker, "Arras, *Arzuzs, to Pitoue and nud. For theſe Four, 

namely, The Spirit of Nature, Suns, Planets, and Vortices, are rightly 
ſaid to be all what thoſe Names expreſs. And the Congruity is ex- 

act, in that, as the Tetrad and Decad are really the ſame 7 etrattys, fo 
their names alſo be of the ſame importance, and point at the fame 

things. And laſtly, O, and News, (if naue be 5 Koets, as He- 
chius renders it) found to the ſame tune, and are moſt fitly under- 

ſtood from that Tetraſtich of the Sihl, 


Eljt AN &yd 6 tov, (ov , d geioi ojor vincer) 
"Ovegvly UIiPIvun, euCiCanpam 5 Haawnn, 
Taiz Ss por ceryua mod oy wet onus xixu), 
"Arip g nd” depoy pe Nee dps nasln 


* According to which ſenſe is alſo that in || Plotinus, obs wiv wi Yi d. 1 


2% Xwe¹Sd wwxns guuaeil las piyns, To  Aormiv Salpor wing, Y me mann o. amy Pat lib. 2. o. 10. 


bart. So evident is it that all thoſe Names reſpect the whole Uni- 
verſe in all the Lineaments thereof. 00 
3. But there is ſomething ſo ſacred in thoſe Sibylline verſes, that J 

cannot let them paſs without further Obſervation. Which, though it 
may ſeem ſomewhat digreſſi ve, is not altogether impertinent to our 
preſent purpoſe. For I do not queſtion but the Sihl in this deſori- 
| ption alludes to the Sacerdotal Veſtments of Aaron, whom Philo 

makes a Type or Figure of the only-begotten Son of God, whom he 
Calls J Tpoloyorcy del, and Ty d aiyev, and || makes him the eterna] See Phil. 
high Prieſt of this vaſt Temple the Univerſe, ſtyles him «iz W og, Jud. De Som- 
the Image of Jehovah, and the Maker of the World. Ayes 4% N dr 
fle I s Cupmas © #49 pos Sp er a0. And yet in a complex ſenſe he makes | 
the || Univerſe alſo the Son of God. For after a particular deſcription , See ph 
of the meaning of the Veſtments of Aaron, and his Prieftly Orna- He Monar- 
ments, where he will have the two precious ſtones on his ſhoulders cia. 
to ſignify the two Hemiſphears (each of them having ſix names of 
the 5 5 as the Hemiſphears ſix Signs apiece ſo divided by the 

cutting of the Horizon ;)) the twelve ſtones in the Breaſt- Plate, to 
ſignify the twelve Signs in the Zodiack, and their being ranged into 

four Ternaries, to denote the four Seaſons of the Vear; his blue Rohe 
to emblematize the Air; the Flower-work at the hem thereof, the 

Earth; *Poioze: the Pomegranates (in alluſion to tis flao) the Water; hs 
and the || Bells, the harmonious mixture of Water and Earth for gene- In his De 
| | 05 | | ration: on 
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— 


In his De 
Monarchia. 


ration: he finally adds this reaſon of the Attire, || "OTws & mis iegver/er5 
oonellugyi ade 6 xhowos aims, That the whole World might ſupplicate together 
with the high Prieſt, To which he immediately ſubjoins, For it is moſt 
fit for him that ſupplicates the Father, g 7% ud endy43m og; beegnee, 
hun bros, as if the Univerſe were the Son of God. Which faying is 
unſound, unleſs he, whom he elſewhere calls galten bed, and the 
Divine Logos, be taken in to make the conception entire. 

For thus will it appear, that the Divine Logos is the true high Prieſt 


indeed, * whoſe Induments are (according to thoſe verſes of the Si) 


* pomegra- 


Phil. de vita 
Meſis. 


all the parts of the Univerſe; and that Aaron was but a Figure of 
Him; and that Ei? 1'iys 5 iy, * anſwers to the ſculpture of the four 
letters in the golden plate upon the forefront of Aaron's mitre, which 
Philo ſays, was ne m wes, upon which the Sbyl's 5 « reflects, and 
whereby was underſtood Jehovah Filius: that tears dium referrs to 
his blue Robe; which is not the Air, but ſo much of the Heaven as 


lies betwixt the Sun and any Planet or Earth in the ſame Vortex; 


as thoſe * j5iozo: are not the Water, but the whole Globe of Earth and 
Water, which is every where at the loweſt parts or hem of this blue 
Garment of the eternal Aaron. Which Pomegranates fitly repreſent - 
the Seminal fulneſs of the Earth, the mother of all things: and in that 
they are many, they intimate the plurality of Earths or Planets in their 
reſpective Vortices. Nor does the ſcarlet interwoven in the Ephod 
and Breaſt-plate ſignify the Element of Fire, as Philo would inſinuate; 
bur the contexture of ſcarlet and purple with * and white ſilk, 
of which the Ephod and Breaſt- plate did conſiſt, denotes the vehe- 
ment Heat and refulgent Light of the Sun; which is the Pythagoreans 
78 9g & H ,, as the Ephod and Breaſt-plate have their place 
in the middle of the Body, which is the Region of the Heart, the 
Sun of the leſſer world. And laſtly, the Tunica Ocellata, or Stole of 
Eye-work, as I may ſo call it, that reached farther than the blue Robe, 
(even as far as could be) it is apparent that it denoted the Starr 
Heaven; the Stars being fitly compared to Eyes, * as Plato has ele- 
gantly compared them in that known Diſtich of his, wy 


Ast ene c ges dog ids, &c. 


And though 7 in the Sihl be called Sefοαjne b,, yet in that it is 
ſaid <& 06s xexvaw, it implies the looſe flowing of it, as of thoſe 


Pomegranates at the hem of the Sacerdotal Robe. Nor can the 


Air. be faid j ndvry (which certainly is here as much 


evrex3) and that fo jointly with the Chorus of the Planets; but 


ExOd. 28. 34. 


| Phil. de Mo- 


narchia. 


{ Macrob. 


Somn. Scipion. 
lib, 2. cap. Is 


it muſt imply the mobility and plurality of Earths, which there- 
fore gives light to the former verſe. But that there is a golden 
Bell and a Pomegranate, no better ſenſe can be made than what 
Philo has given in another place; TuuU 5 dguoriay N ouppavier 5 guriy;nou 
1 . kb papa oi xad ores iupaireow, The Bells import the Harmony, Sym 
phony, and Conſonancy of the parts of the Univerſe. For which reaſon 
the Pythagoreans called the Tetradtys Aglieria. And that ridiculous fame 
of || Pythagoras his Muſick of the Sphears, was queſtionleſs nothing but 
the miſreflected Echo of the ſound of theſe golden Bells hanging on 
Aaron's Robe. For Pythagoras held no Sphears at all, but ipeaking 


the 


— 


CHAP. V. 


of the Phivſophick Gabbala. 9: | 149 


the myſtical, language of the Jewiſh Philoſophy, was miſunderſtood J 
as he was alſo in the myſtery of Numbers, the world conceiting ge- 
nerally of him, that he made thern the Principles of all things; when- 


1 


as he underſtood them only as the Symbols of things. But Ariſtotle Meraphyſ. 


encounters the opinion as ſerioufly held by him; but with as good 
ſport to the intelligent By-ſtanders, as if they ſhould ſee one fiercely 
run his lance againſt a ſuit of Armour, miſtaking it for a man of 
= But this only by the bye: we will return to the bufineſs in 
1nd. 


4, 5, 6. 


4. That mi; 5 abe cu, which I above cited out of Philo, is N 


to be underſtood complexly, taking in alſo the Eternal Logos, is plain 
out of a parallel place, where Philo again, deſcribing the Sacerdotal 
Veſtments, ſpeaks as before; Tir 7% Tpbroy 5 dpxerphs Srawepnhiic Sian) 
ee mls iepupyias, is Cray eien rs evggs minor, cu, ”/ mis 6 e. wm * 
wherein yet in the concluſion he does expreſly comprehend 7% wn oumy 


guy ovra x, Nomerra Aye? and immediately adds, For it is neceſſary for Phil. de vita 


him that would ſupplicate the father of the World, etgzains , Mo. 
NC, Thy dps] u, : Tt d, d wapThudmwy Y Xrunts de Forwndmay A)j¹ν 
Whence it is no wonder that the Decad, which is the ſymbol of the 
Univerſe, is by the Pythagoreans called Ob which is the preſent and 
more particular ſcope I aimed at. EET, 

But that which is moſt admirable to conſider is, with what exqui- 

ſite reaſon the Eternal Logos, which was the Framer of the World, 
and is, as it were, invelted in his own work, is ſuppoſed the true 
High Prieſt, according to this Type of Aaron. For who fo fit and 
effectual Interceſſor with the Father, for the faults and offences of 
the World, as he that made it, and in whoſe breaſt is contained the 
Platform thereof; who underſtands ſo throughly the neceſſity of the 
occurrence, ſometime of ſuch things or paſſages as are not ſo holy as 
were deſirable, and can, out of the perfect Knowledge of the nature 

of things, diſtinctly plead the unavoidableneſs of ſundry ill emergen- 


_ cies from that || Incompoſſivility and Incommenſurability that is inexpug- || Seechay. S. 


nably lodged up in the perverſe and unreclaimable He? lect. 7, 8. 
Beſides, preſenting himſelf in his Sacerdotal veſtments, which is the 
Compages and harmonious fitting of all the parts of the Vaiverſe, he 
does thereby alſo in a ſpecial manner plead for the particular miſ- 
_ carriages in ſome few; whenas the reſt of the parts of the Creation 
are ſo healthful and lovely, that thoſe that are out of frame, are no 
more than the paſſing of a diſcord into good Muſick, which makes 
the next Note come off more ſweetly. As if he ſhould alledge to 
| his Father, that, taking one thing with another, and conſidering un- 
der one view, all the Ends and Periods of things, all are in a fort 
allowable and good, and that thoſe parts that ſeem moſt dark and 
diſmal, it is, the prerogative of the Sovereign Goodneſs to bring light 
out of them, and that to whom much is forgiven, his love will be 
allo much. = | a | 
Such an high Prieſt as this, I doubt not but Aaron did typifie in his 
Sacerdotal Habiliments. Which is a ſpecial confirmation of the Divi- 


nity of our bleſſed Saviour. This is our God, and there ſhall none other Baruch 32 v. 


be accounted of in compariſon of him. He hath found out all the ways of 35, 36, 37. 
. GCccc  Kyon« 


ib, 13. C. 3 
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Knowledge, and has given it to Jacob his ſervant, and Iſrael his beloved, 
Afterward did he ſhew himſelf upon Earth, and converſed with men : Pre- 
ludiouſly in the Cloud and in the Buſh ; but fully and compleatly in 
his being incarnate of the bleſſed Virgin. And Aaron alſo bore the 
figure of both his natures: of his Divine nature, in his Prieſtly veſt- 
ments, which could ſignify no clothing but that of God]; of his hu- 
mane nature, in his own perſon, Aaron being but a mere man. 

And yet becauſe he was to ſuſtain the perſon of him that was truly 


* Se levi. God, the Lord Jeſus, there were ſome “ injunctions, or rather Pri- 
81. v. 10,11, vileges put upon him, which ſuppoſed him in a manner elevated a- 


12. 


i Phil, de 


Monarc. 


bove the nature of man. Upon conſideration whereof, Philo breaks 
out into ſuch expreſſions as are moſt ſignificative of the condition of 
Chriſt the S, and true high Prieſt, as can be uttered. || Bias) 
8 à vb v apyttpic valor wee S, guatus n val avvpumy, tyſuripe Temovre 
Tiis Jelas, fe, & M MAN DS atye, dugoiy* Iva d? uios “l arIporou wp ind- 
T1wv Tut Sed, nds 5 ms gepias dyIpourous Ward)atory mi xporwe ipiyn & b 


that is to as The Law will have the high Prieſt to partake of 4 nature 


greater than humane, approaching nearer to the Divine, or (to ſpeak ex- 
actly) to be the Confine of both; that men might propitiate God by a 
Mediatour partaking of both natures; and God, by uſing his Miniſtry, may 
reach forth the ſupplies of his Grace unto men. So clearly is the Divinity 
of Chriſt pretigured in the Law of Moſes. 

Which weighty Conſiderations may make this ſeeming Digreſſion 
more pardonable. “ For it is not a mere Digreſſion, but an Expoſi- 
tion of what I had alledged for the proof of the meaning of ©, 


one of the Names of the Decad, that reſpect the integral or more Uni- 


verſal Linea ments of the World. 5 

5. But“ hie, and ede, and Eodtez, may very well more particalar- 
ly glance at the Lights made on the Fourth day; which are not with- 
out the whirling of the round Vortices, which are inſinuated by 
Sees. And laſtly, KarwSlix&, (which was alſo the name of the 


Tetrad) Kaed3y& and nias, I conceive that they all of them reſpect 
rather the Tradition of the Tetraffys, or the Opening the Myſte- 


ry of the Creation, by the unfolding the properties of that Num- 


ber, applicable to the Fourth Day's work, as it is conceived ta 
be the more general Delineation of the Univerſe, than that they 
were meant of the things themſelves, ſaid to be created on the 
Fourth Day. But that the Fourth Day is comprehenſive of the whole 
Creation ; thoſe names of the Decad, (which is the immediate power 


of the Tetrad) do plainly import, they all of them in a manner 


tending that way, and are drily and 8 impoſed upon the 
Number without ſuch reference. For why ſhould the Decad be call- 


ed H, Sams, Eiyappuiry, 'Ar/yzn, A, Nc. but that it refers to the Law 


and Order ot the Univerſe, and the furniſhing of it with Suns and 


Planets ? And though the Decad, it being in the Comprehenſion of all 


ſimple Numbers, may be a Symbol of the Univerſe, and upon that 
account be called, oe, Kiou&r, Td miv, Hai, and allo Zee, and 
by reaſon of the dyzuvzauors, the Revolution in numbring from Ter 
to Ten again, and ſo in inſinitum, as is obvious to obſerve: yet if there 
were no further drift, or more ſerious reference to ſomething elſe, the 

mere 


9 
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| ere aſſimilation of this number Tex to the World or / a Sphere were 
a very juiceleſs and trivial thing. | 1 


— 


are all one, as * Athenagoras has obſerved, is called Kan#7y&,, of: Kyy- 
bearer, Firſt, becauſe it was the Expoſition of that part of the Moſaick 
Creation, which was the cloſeſt locked up. For although that upon 
the mere granting a an ſenſe of the Text, and that tlie 
Firjt day's Creation is only of Immaterial Beings, (as the Monad natu- 
rally implies) it will neeeſſarily follow, that the Earth is not ſaid to 
be created at all, unleſs it can find Place in the Fourth day: and that 
moreover the Text does univerſally pronounce of the Lights that 
were made, That they were to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, and for 
days and years; which is very hardly good ſenſe, taken diſtributively, 
becauſe theſe ends and offices will be coincident in ſome; nor can be 
taken by way of enumeration of offices, or properties belonging to 
every one of the Lights of Heaven, unleſs there be Planets or Earths 
about all the Suns, which we uſually call Fix'd ſtars: Yet theſe 
things are fo faintly and obſcurely inſinuated, and that diſtributive 


ſenſe, though more harſh and inept, is ſo far poſſible, that the 


work. of the Fourth day, unleſs we be admoniſhed to the contrary by 

ſome knowing Myſtagozus, will, notwithſtanding all this, ſeem only a 
particular Creation of the Lights of Heaven as ſuch, and in ſuch a 
{enſe as is vulgarly conceited. And therefore, for want of ſuch an 
expreſsneſs in the meaning of this|Day's Creation, as is in the others, 
the Myſtery thereof may well be looked upon as ſealed and locked 
up from vulgar Sight, and thereby the moſt concerning things in the 
whole Cabbala. Whence alſo the Cabbala of the Tetrattys, or the tra- 
ditional Explication of the Fourth day's work, muſt be acknowledged 
to be rightly ſtyled Ka«3x6, as being the Ky-bearer or Opener of the 


moſt concealed Myſteries of the Creation. 


7. And then, ſecondly, The Tetradtys in reſerence to the nature of 


the number it ſelf, and the property thereof, (though it be but a 
toy, and ſuch as Lucian might juſtly deride, if there were no fur- 


ther uſefulneſs in it) may well be called we#7x&, in that it is fo 
elegantly and expreſly ſignificative of the Cabbala of the Fourth day's 
Creation. And indeed the Analogy here betwixt the Sign, and the 
thing ſignified, is admirable: For as the Fourth day's Creation in ex- 
ternal ſhew, is but part of the Creation allotted to the Fourth day, 
as other parts to other days; but in a more recondite meaning, is 


indeed the faſhioning and ordering the whole Univerſe, framing of 
it into Suns, Planets, or Vortices; {0 the Tetrattys, or Four, the Symbol 
| hereof, is at firſt view but one certain number, part of the Decad, but 


in the hidden power comprehended therein is the whole Decad, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
put together, making up Tex. en 
To which you may add, That as the Work of the Fourth day 
ſeems at firſt view to be only the making of Lights, whoſe rays are 


.receiv'd in Pyramidal form; whenas it was indeed the framing of the 


World, and contriving it into ſo many round Vortices; fo the Tetrad 


or Tetrattys, in its apert nature, is only the Firſt Pyramid, (for Four is 
ſo in numbers) but in its more abſtruſe Power is a Sphere, as was 


6. In brief therefore, the Cabbala of the Decad or T 2trifty2, for. they 


noted * above. n And“ Se 3. 
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And laſtly, As the Fourth day's Creation ſeems only to reſpect the 
viſible and material World, according to the external ſenſe, hut 
does neceſſarily imply an Immaterial Principle, ordering the matter 
into that frame of things: ſo the Tetrad is only Feminine in its open 
or exteriour nature; but in its parts whereby it grows into a Decad 
1s both 8 and Feminine, as well 1 as 3 (as Taratas would have 
it). being Maſculine, and 2 and 4 Feminine : As in the more com- 
pound Tetrattys 36 there are four Maſculine numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, and 
four Feminine, 2, 4, 6, 8. Which, as in the former conſideration, in- 
timates the neceſſity of conjoining the Active and Paſſive Principle 
in the Fourth day's work, that is, in thg Fabrick of the Univerſe. But 
in that the compoſition of theſe parts fall into thirty fx, which is a 
circular Number in an eaſier ſenſe than Ten, there may be intimated 
thereby, that the whole Six days Creation is compriſed together in 
the Fourth, and that the framing. of the World is by circumg yration 
of the Æthereal Matter into repeated Vortices. But this compound Te- 
tractys belongs not to this preſent inquiſition. The Analogy betwixt 
the Simple Terrad, and the Fourth Day's Creation, in the Philoſophick 
ſenſe, is ſo exquiſitely expreſs, that I think it is apparent by this 
time, why it has gained the Title of K«/7;& amongſt the Pytha- 
thagoreans, its very property ſo fitly opening the right meaning of the 
Work of the Fourth Day. | | | 

8. And that it was called Kx«/7y& 755 gvoros, implies alſo, * that it 
was intended chiefly and more immediately for an univerſal Natural 
Cabbala, the grand Theorems of Nature being compriſed there, as Me- 
zaphyſical Theorems in the Firſf Day's Work, and in the two follow- 
ing Chapters. Out of which conſiderations, the reaſon is evident of 
all thoſe Names given to the Denarius, which ſignify the Univerſal 
Law or Compages of Nature, which mult be caſt upon the Fourth Day, 


there being no Tenth Day of Creation for them to be caſt upon. And 


Ten is the Tetrattys as well as the Tetrad it ſelf. || As Thirty Six is 
called the Tetractys, as well as the Four firſt maſculine Numbers, and 
four firſt feminine, out of which it reſults, | 
9. That the Decad ſhould be alſo called || Ke, the reaſon is ve- 
ry eaſy and natural, if referred to the Fuarth Day's Cabbala. For 
taking hold of that root or ſtock, as I may call it, we have alſo 
hold of the branches. For the Cabbala of the Tetractys will naturally 


ſhoot out into the conſideration of the firſt, ſecond, third, and of the 


fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Days; the nature of the World not being 
rightly underſtood, without reachipg into them alſo, which are as it 
were the Kaz, the Sprigs or Branches on this {ide and that fide of 


the Cabbala of the Fourth Day. 


10. And for that third and laſt Name, miss, it is a further argu- 
ment, that the Names of the Decad refer to the Fourth Day: it inti- 
mating, that the Decad is alſo that very Tetrays, by whoſe Inventer 
and Communicator Pythagoras and his Followers were ſaid to ſwear, 
in that the Decad is called Miz, as well as the Tetractys Ogx&, and Ni 
is that aſſurance which is given by Oath. For 91 diva is as much 
as to ſwear, in the phraſe of the Greek Language. So ſtrangely and 


_ eaſily. do things come about every where, and naturally fall in to- 


gether 
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gether to one joint confirmation of the truth of the Philoſophick Cab-. 


bala; and fo manifeſt is it what ſpecial reaſon Pythagoras had to 
mention the Tetrad, rather than the Pentad, or any other number, 
in that form of ſwearing by Him that firſt imparted the Cabbala. 
For if the Myſtery had ended in the numbers themſelves, and had 
not been the Symbols and Repoſitories of ſome real knowledge of 
things Natural or Divine, the Pentad had deſerved that celebrity of an 


Oath, better than the Tetrachys, as I was || above intimating. [| Chap. 4. 


To conclude therefore in general concerning the Pythagorick Names fect. 6. 


of Numbers, I dare appeal to any one, if L have not got an hundred 
times more ground than I have loſt, by being calledto.. this ſtrict 
account; and if there(has not been made a large acceſſion of very 
pertinent Names to thoſe I had before produced; as alſo a plain 


diſcovery how thoſe came in amongſt the Pythagorick Titles, that are 


nothing pertinent to our preſent Cabbala. Which fo punctual account 


cannot but give ample ſatisſaction to all ſach as know when to be 
ſatisfied. 55 TORO 


* 2 3 2 —_— > 2 —— 


SC MED 418 
In CAP. V. Sett. 2. 


A quem ſenſum etiam collineat illud apud Plotinum, &c. Plotini vero 
ſenſus pauld craſſior mihi videtur, quam ut ferri poſſit a Chri- 
ſtiano quoquam verove Philoſopho. Neque enim Mundus Dei corpus 
eſt, ſed indumentum tantum. Rectius igitur tutiùſque Sibylla ſacras 
Scripturas imitata loquitur, quam Plotinus, quæ Deum veſtiri quaſi 
facit Mundo corporeo, non autem cum eo vitaliter uniri. Id officii 
relinquitur Spiritui Nature, qui Deus non eſt, ſed Creatura, nempe 
Ay Gr aripuarims Univerſi. Et quanquam 0:% & Ndwy@- apud Pythago- 
reos Denarii ſint Appellationes, ac proinde ad Univerſum qua Univer- 
ſum pertineant; nihil tamen neceſſe eſt ut primævi Pythagorei Uni- 
verſum tanquam Dei corpus conſiderarent, ſed tantum ut Indumentum. 
Sacerdotes vero Paganici id apprimè volebant, ut magls ſolida ſub- 
eſſet cauſa colendi omnes partes Univerſi, tanquam membra Divini 
Corporis, ut Pontificu Panem colunt, tanquam vivum corpus Chriſti. 
Sect. 3. Cajus Indumenta ſunt, &c. Cum tamen concinna fit ac ſoli- 
da, in hoc capite, noſtra de Veſtimentis Aaronicis Philoſophatio, equi- 
dem operæ pretium duxi, qub Lector majori cum voluptate ac faci- 
litate, quæ hic ſcripſi, intelligat, effigiem Aaronis cum omnibus Ve- 


. wa . ole, ki * 
ſtimentis Sacerdotalibus conſpiciendam || in hoc loco apponere, ut g * pagis 
uno quaſi intuitu venuſtatem concinnitatemque notionum noſtrarum nam ſequens 


percipiat. Eſt igitur A A A Tunica hive Stola ocellata, B Pallium Hy- 


acinthinum, 4 quo Tintinnabula & Malogranata dependent, C Ephod 
five Superhumerale, & I Pettorale five Rationale; E Cidaris vel 


eſt. 


Ceec z Scul— 


Tiara, & F Lamina aurea coronalis, in qua Tetragrammati Inſcriptio 
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Sculpture reſpondere quatuor Literarum, &c. Et Sibylla & Philo ſic 
videntur loqui ac fi ſolum Tetragrammaton Mr» inſculptum eſſet La- 
minæ aureæ. Tota vero Inſcriptio apud Mofez ſic eſt, MW w17D, 
quod eſt, vertente Vatablo, Sanctitas ipfi Jehovs. Quod plane indicat, 
quam ſanctam ſuſtineret perſonam Auron, nempe ipſam Perſonam 
Jehovæ Filii five Chriſti, Perſonæ ex Aierno Logo humanaque Anima 
ac corpore conflatæ. Quam Interpretationem noſtram, & Sibylla & 
Philo confirmant. (EE, | 

Et denique Tunica ſive Stola ocellata, Rc. De opere hujus Stole ocellato 
ſic ſeribit Arias Montanus: Hoc autem ut fingulare nec arc and ſignifica- 
tione carens in hac prima veſte annotatu viſum eſt dipniſſimum. Quod 
quidem Arcanum nos eum bono Deo è tenebris fœlicitet eruiſſe, 
nullus dubito, recteque hanc veſtem interpretatos eſſe de Czlo Stellato. 
Quæ quam naturalis aptaque fit Interpretatio, illinc etiam intelligere 
eſt, qudd Mythologi Arg oculos de Stell Cœli, ipsumque Agum de 
Cœlo interpretantur. 3 55 e 
Quemad modum & Plato in notiſſimo iſto Diſticho, &c. Totum Di- 
ſtichon lic eſt: 3 "Ns 

"Agteas cid, *Ap de ed p 
Od earòs, ws moAnvis oppany ds 0% CM. 
Aſtra intueris, Aſter mi, utinam ego eſſem 
Calum, ut te multis viciſſim oculis intuear. 

In hac igitur comparatione Stellarum cum oculis, ipſe etiam Plato cum 
Mythologis conſentit. By EL 

Set. 4. Neque enim ſimplex Digieſſio eſt, &c. Adde porrd fi Di- 


greſſio fuiſſet, admodum tamen utilem fore, preter confirmationem 


Divinitatis Chriſti, ad probandum inſuper Motum Telluris revera par- 
tem fuiſſe Cabbalæ Philoſophicæ Moſaice. Veſtes enim Aaronis Syſte- 


mati Mundano Pythagorico mirum in modum congruunt quad rantque. 


- 


Sec. 6. Sicuti Athenagoras obſervavit, &c. Miyir® wi #p19 fad: 5 ira x71 
2d TlvSzzpus 5 Trearrss 74 Ov, &c. Athenag. Apolog, pro Chriſtianis. 
Sect. 8. Quòd deſtinatus ſit præcipuè in uni verſalem Cabbalam natura- 
lem, Cc. Equidem huc potiſſimùm ſpectare Tetractyn cenſeo, ab mira- 
bilem proprietatis aptitudinem, quo quarts Diei Cabbala & aperiatur, 
& conlervetur, perditave recuperetur; fed non dubito interim quin 
ad Mercavam præterea referri poſſit, quatuorque Rotas & Animalia, 
qua de re ſatls diximus ſupra. N 
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CHAP. VI. 


1. The ſecond Objection, from the Unſuitableneſs of the Pythagorick Philo- 
ſophy to the Judaick Cabbala, which makes no mention of the Motion of 
the Earth; with the firſt Anſwer thereto. 2. A ſecond Anſwer, mhere- 
in is ſhown how eaſy, if not neceſſary, it was, that the Motion of the 
Earth ſhould be loſt out of the ſudaick Cabbala. 3. But that there is 
notwithſtanding that in the Jewiſh Cabbala mhich will neceſſarily infer 

N whe 8 
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the Motion of the Earth. 4. That the Ancient Wiſe men of the Jews 
did hold the Motion of the Earth, as appears from Pythagoras his 
having drawn his doctrine from that Fountain. 5. That Numa Pom- 
pilius was deſcended from the Jews. 6. That the Temple he built to 
Veſta, is 4 Demonſtration he held the Earth's Motion. 


I. HE Second Objection againſt our Cabbala is that taken from 
the Maimedneſs of that Doctrine, which I pretend to be Ju- 
daical or Moſaical, which ſhould conſiſt of theſe two main parts, The 
Motion of the Earth, with thoſe things that are involved therein, and 
the Preexiſtence of the Soul; the former whereof, ſay they, is not to 
be met withal in the Jewiſh Writings. To which I anſwer, wn 
Firſt, That it is on this ſide the Generoſity of my Deſign, merely 
to apply to Moſes his Text ſuch Truths as remain amongſt the Wri- 
tings of the Jews, and may be ſuppoſed Reliques of the ancient Cab- 
bala ; but that the high ſcope I drove at was, by the Method I have 
taken, to recover to their cognoſcence that noble part of their Cab- 
bala, which was loſt, and yet which Pythagoras once had from their 
fore-fathers, as is abundantly teſtified by the ſuffrages of Hiſtorians. 
And truly this Phyſical part of the Cabbala which J have applied, 
fits ſo well, and ſticks ſo cloſe to Moſes his Text, not only as to the 
things themſelves, but alſo by virtue of the conſideration of the 
Names and Properties of the Pythagorick Numbers, that, by this Ar- 
tifice, as by cramps of Iron, both parts of the Cabbala are held fo 
firmly together in one, that it is made apparent to any indifferent 
eye, that the whole Cabbala is of one ſtructure and piece, and belongs 
all to the Text of Moſes. Sek, e | 
2. And then again, in the ſecond place, I demand what is the 
Phyſical part of the Jewiſh Cabbala, if this be not; (for they will not 
deny but that Moſes does Philoſophize in this firſt Chapter of Gene- 
is) or what ſo great and fo true Theorems can they apply, as I have 
applied to his Text ? If they will anſwer, there were indeed ſuch, and 
fitly applicable; but they are loſt: I fay, in that the Phyſica! part 
was loſt, it is a ſhrewd preſumption, even from thence ; that this is 
it which we have recovered, no Cabbala being ſo likely to be loſt as 
this, it being a harder thing to communicate to one the Pythagorick 
ſyſtem of the World, than the Præexiſtence of the Soul; as appears, in 
|| D-Celo,1.2. that it was a piece of Philoſophy too big for the Capacity of || 4r;- 
cap. 13. Me- ſtotle himſelf, who, though he could name the opinion, and refer it 
reorolcg. l. 1. to the Pythagoreans; yet he could not cloſe with it. For the preju- 
ns; 85 dice of Senſe is great againſt it; and then the Philoſophick and Ma- 
thematical preparations, more voluminous by far than what is requi- 
fite for the receiving of the doctrine of the SouPs Præeæiſtence. 
Whence it is, * that though Platoniſm be derived from Fythagoriſim, 
yet it has left out the Theory of the Earth's Motion; nay, the Pytha- 
oreans themſelves had in time loſt it, as it appears in * Times Locrus, 
pollonius Daneus, and in ſome of the Titles. the Pythagoreaxs have 
given to their Numbers. | 


- 
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And yet fewer Jews would have been found capable of receiving 
this part of the Cabbala, than Pagans; it being neceſſary for them 
that they be furniſhed, not only with what preparations: were re- 
quired in the other, “ but alſo with a ſpecial hardineſs of enduring 
to ſee the Cortex of the Meſaick letter, as it were, to break in pieces 
to render up this recondite kernel for them to feed upon: whenas 
they might be taught the Preexiſtence of the Soul, with little or no 
violence to the outward Letter of Moſes, that is to ſay, to the Lite- 
ral Senſe of it. Wherefore in that the Motion of the Earth has been 
loſt, and appears not in the remains of the Jewiſh Cabbala, this can 
be no argument againſt its having once been part thereof. BY 

3. But thirdly, Though the ſcructure of this Theorem be loſt a- 
mongſt them; yet the foundation is not, which is a fair evidence, 
that. the Edifice once ſtood there. And this foundation is to be ſeen, 


not only in their language it ſelf, which I have || noted above, but * Chap. 3. 


alſo in their Writings, as that in Gemara, Non orbes, ſed in calo liquido 
moveri ſidera, vetuſtiſſima Hebreorum ſententia eſt, ut nos dotet Gemara 


ſect. 10. 


See Grot. 


ad initium Gene ſeos. But thoſe moſt Ancient of the Hebrews, unleſs in Deealag. 


they were very ſhort-witted, as certainly the nearer ſucceſſors to 
Moſes were not, but excellent Philoſophers; Moſes himſelf, without all 


queſtion, being ſuch, * they could not poſſibly hold the Heavens liquid, 


but withal mought hold tbe Motion of the Earth; nor they, nor Pytha- 
goras, hold the Earth's motion, without holding the Athereal Vortices, 
as I have plainly demonſtrated in my || Letter to J. C. 

4. And fourthly and laſtly, That they did expreſly hold the motiun 
of the Earth, is, in my apprehenſion, ſufficiently evinced already, by 
what I have produced to prove, that * Pythagoras was either a Jew 


himſelf, or at leaſt received his Doctrine from the Jews.” Of which 


truth, the Preexiſtence of the Soul, and the Triuzity in the Godhead, 
which Pythagoras taught, are no obſcure indications. ä For it is plain 
out of the Books of Jetſirah, that the Jews hold the Trianity of the 
Godhead, as well as the Soul's Preexiſtence. Whetetore,. in all likeli- 


hood, he drew his || Phyſical Philoſophy from the ſame fountain from - See ©; 
which he did his Metaphyſical. But this Phyſiological part of the Cab-/:8, 8. 


bala being neither ſo uſeful nor obligatory, as to matters of eee, 
nor ſo eaſily received nor graſped, by reaſon of the vaſt excurſions 
in that Theory, or if graſped, hard to be held by any long ſucceſ- 
ceſſion of men; (whoſe minds are moſt engaged in their perſonal 
intereſt, whether in reference to this world, or that which is to 
come;) it is no wonder, as I have already noted, that time wore 
it off, or let it ſink and loſt it, there being ſo few that were found fit, 
or that thought themſelves concerned to receive it. NIEL 
5. But nevertheleſs, (which is the main thing I intended to anſwer 
in this laſt place) though the fame of this part of the Cabbala be in a 
manner extinct amongſt the Jews ; yet that it was once the hidden 
Doctrine of the learned of that Nation, ſeems to me ſufficiently cre- 

dible from what Plutarch writes of Numa Pompilius. For bi 
ſtrictly prohibiting the uſe of Images in Divine worſhip, is very 
apparently Moſaical. As alſo that Principle of his, * Ou xaads pope ns 
1 NFM & d D yeuuurow, That inanimate Books are no fit W 1 of 
| ecret 


+ Epiſtola ad. 
I C. ſect. 7. 
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ſecret Myſteries, ſhews, that he was taught Cabbaliſtically by oral Tra- 
dition: and it is a thing confeſſed, that there was a ſecret Tradition 
of more recondite learning amongſt the Jes. 
And Nama's Inſtructer 1s ſaid to be not a Grecian, but BedpCapis ms 
cer Lu dani, ſome Barbarian greater and better than Pythagoras him- 
ſelf; and where, I pray you, was ſuch an one to be found, unleſs 
deſcended from the Jews ? But another fame, I muſt confeſs, there is, 
that he was taught by Pythagoras ; but not by him of Samos, for he 
was ſome Ages after; but by one Pythagoras, who was a Lacedemonian, 
as Nama himſelf was. * For the Sabines were a Colony of the La- 
In vita Nu- cedemonians, as || Plutarch affirms. | Ai 
my : And to come home to the point, * the Lacedemonians themſelves 
were deſcended from the Jews, as appears from the firſt Book of Mac- 
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Joſ. Antiquit. cabees, and from Joſephus. For Areus, King of the Lacedemonians, in 


Judaic. lib, his Letter to Onias the High-Prieſt, doth expreſfly affirm, that it was 
13. cf. 16. found in writing, That the Lacedemonians and Jews were Brethren ; 
and that they were of the Stock of Abraham. And the Letter of Jo- 
nathan the High-Prieſt, acknowledges the Kindred; and that they 
found it ſo in their Records; and adds further, that they remember 
the Lacedemonians in their Sacrifices and in their Prayers, as it be- 
cometh brethren. __ | 2 
6. Well, be it ſo then, will you ſay, and it ſeems exceeding pro- 
bable from all theſe circumſtances, that Numa was both deſcended 
from the Jews, and. imbued with the Jewiſh Religion and learning ? 
What's this to the purpoſe? or how does it prove the Motion of the 
Earth, once to have been part of the Jadaical Tradition or Cabbala? 
Only thus much; That Numa did fo religiouſly reſent the truth of 
the Theorem, that knowing there was no ſuch auguſt Temple of God 
as the Univerſe it ſelf, and that to all the Inhabitants thereof it can- 
not but appear round from every proſpect, and that in the midſt 
there muſt be an ever-ſhining Fire, 1 mean a Sun ; in Imitation hereof 
he built a round Temple, which was called the Temple of Veſta, 
Plutarch. in concerning which Plutarch ſpeaks very plainly and apertly; * News 5 


vita Nume. ain) x) mr Ths Eglas I*69v EY KUKALOy arBahAtorut TW &aCeom e gpregr, Imp wk 


3 M Ths Ys Os Esias bene, d 3% Gps) xious, & way of Vivian d 
: Toe id pu vouiCum, Y Ter ES tahim x) Meran Tiy  yiv ure dune, bn e. 
dle Ths egogss d, WMA KtAw ati m Tp aloguuiyyy, BT? M mwouldmy ire mov 
mp roy d x60 ps woetwr Vmipxew, That Numa i reported to have built a round 
Temple of Veſta, for the Cuſtody of a Fire in the midſt thereof that was 
never to go out: not intimating herein the figure of the Earth, as if ſhe 
was the Veſta, but of the Univerſe ; in the midſt whereof the Pythagoreans 
placed the Fire, and called it Veſta or Monas, and reckoned the Earth neither 
immoveable, nor in the midſt of the Mundane Compals; but that it i- 
carried about the Fire or Sun, and is none of the firſt and chief Elements 
of the World. What can be more plain than theſe Teſtimonies ? But 
1 leave it to every man's judgment to infer what meaſure of confi- 
dence he thinks good.. gs 
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In CAP. VI. Seck. 2. 
EL NVanvis Platoniſmus a Pythagoriſmo derivatus ſit, Theorema tamen de 
Motu Telluris omiſerit, Poſt citationem & Cyrillo Alexandrino, 
qua Platonem perinde ac Pythagoram in Agypto commoratum eſſe pro- | 
bat S. A. qualiſque eſſet Moſes illiuſque doctrina didiciſſe; rogat heic ut Exam. Ce- 


eæpediam, qui factum fuerit, quod, cum Pythagoras & Plato, pariter 
Philoſophiam Moſaicam in Ægypto deguſtarint, Plato tamen motum Ter- 
r haud agnoverit. Unde inſinuare vult motum Terre nullam eſſe 
Philoſophiæ Moſaicæ partem, alioquin enim Platonem eam fuiſſe am- 
plexurum. Ut omittam vero Annorum ampliùs ducentorum fuiſſe 
intervallum Pythagoram inter & Platonem, manifeſtum eſt ingenium 
Platonis rebus Metaphyſicis addictius fuiſſe quam Phyſicis; indEque 
factum ut iſtud de motu Terre Theorema aut omnind neglexerit aut 
tardius admiſerit, Motum intelligo præſertim annuum. Nam tam- 
etſi Timeus Locrus etiam diurnum Telluris motum omiſiſſe videatur, 
Plato tamen in ſuo Timeo eum innuere videtur iſtis verbis. Thy 5 v0 
c nue , M νννιν 5 at Toy Se may]os moroy e-, gvaang. x) Inuopydr vorles 
T4 Y iphegs iin qaricare : hoc eſt, Jam verò Terram altricem noſtram, circa 
axem per Univerſum extenſum circumvolutam Diei 3: NoAis effectricem 
cuſtodemque fecit Deus. Quid iſtis vocibus aptiùs Terrz circumvolu- 
tioni circa axem quadrare poteſt? Proclum agnoſco Platonicum quidem 
ſed haud uſque adeò peritum Philoſophum pro 4auiww legere imouirny 


ner. p. 128. 


quam vocem interpretatur per cen, & oweewivny, dicitque Terram 
| fe} 72 dove maylos ouyigzou x4 gνανεiν Et, circa axem Untiverſi contineri & 


conſtringi. Hæc vero Procli interpretatio non tam belle convenit voci 
Intaiegyer, Solem enim potius diceret Diei Noctiſque opificem quam 
Terram, niſi Terra motu diurno circa Axem moveretur, atque fic 
Diei & NoGtis viciſſitudinem efficeret. Et verb au veram & an- 
tiquam fuiſſe lectionem, conſtare poteſt ex Cicerone, Academ. Queſt. 
lib. 4. ubi hæc habentur. Nicetas Syracuſanus, «t ait Theophraſtus, 


Cælum, Solem, Lunam, Stellas, ſupera denique omnia ſtare cenſet, neque 


preter Terram rem ullam in Mundo moveri, que cum circa axem ſe ſumms 
celeritate convertat & torqueat, eadem effict omnia, que, fi, flante Terra, 
Celum moveretur. Atque hoc etiam Platonem in Timæo dicere quidam 
arbitrantur, ſed paulo obſcurins. Quod tamen non paulo obſcuriùs {ed 
nimis quam obſcurè diceretur, niſi «api legatur, non inopiry, Ni- 
cetam autem illum Sracuſanum de motu diurno intelligendum eſſe pa- 
lam eſt, cum & Lazar ſtare dicat, quod verum eſſe non poteſt niſi 


quantum ad motum ejus diurnum. Neque preter Terram rem ullam in 


Mundo moveri. Motu nempe diurno, ut magls adæquatè cum hac 
Platonis opinione in Timeo conveniat, qui motum Terræ duntaxat di- 
urnum ibi tradit. Paulatim verò totam doctrinam Moſaicam ſive 
Pythagoricam imbibit & approbavit, referente, in Numa, Plutarcho, eum 
jam ſenem eadem cum Pythagoricis de Terra ſenſiſſe, & alio loco eam 
poſuiſſe, medium verò domicilium alteri cuidam attribuiſſe præcellen- 
tiori, Soli nimirum. Qui locus citatur ab ipſo S. 4. Tam parum 
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reliquum eſt dubii de Platonis opinione circa motum Terræ, quan- 
quam illius ſuccefſores brevi iſtam doctrinam, quippe qui rebus Me— 
x taphyſicis omnino addicti fuerunt, paſſi ſunt intercidere, De quibus po- 
4 tiſimum, quæ ſcripſi hic intelligi volo, ſed & aliquantulum etia 


1 perſtringi, ipſius Platonis, circa hoc Theorema, tarditatem. * 
| Quemadmodum conſtat apud Timeum Locrum, &c. Verba ſunt, Is 4 & 
lieb iOpupiva Esia dd, 56 Te bras Y nuiggs yire), Tim. Locr. de Anima 
Mundi. | 
Sed ſpeciali preterea animi robore, quo ſuſtinere poſſent Moſaicum videre 
Litere Corticem quaſi aiffringi, & c. Corticem Litere Moſaice hic intelligo 
; exteriorem, ſenſum utique maxime obvium vulgique captui accom- 
[ modatum. Poſle vero alium etiam Lztere ſubeſſe ſenſum magis re- 
conditum ac Myſiicam, nemo niſi qui perquam protervo fit ingenio 
& contra communem Patrum fere omnium ſententiam contumax po- 
teſt negare. Cortex verò exterior confringi poteſt & interior detegi 
citra omnem vim Literæ Meſaice factam, quo minus integra maneat & 
ExamGenc- incolumis. Nulluſque ſenſus bonus haberi, debet qui Literam in ullo 
l. p. 129 Apice grammatico auſit violare. Quam legem in mea Interpretatione 
* ö me oblervaſſe contra inurbanas cavillas & convitia S. A. acriter con- 
tendo. Nec vel minimam ſpeciem prophanitatis habere ſi quis ſenſum 
Myſticum aliquando præſerat Literali, ut Nucleum Putamini. Tota 
enim Lex Moſaics quaſi Putamen eſt, fi cum Chriſtianitatis Nucleo 
conferatur. hy | 
Exam.Gene» Sect. 3. Impoſſibile erat ut Cælos liquidos tenerent quin eo ipſo eos opor- 
ral. P. 130. teret, &c. S. A. aut perperam intellexit aut data operi corrupit hunc 
locum ut videri poſſet habere quod opponeret. Nam pro-[eos opor- 
teret] they moug ht, ille vertit, [poſſent,] quaſi ſcripſiſſem, they might, 
non autem they mought, Longe vero diſtant & ſenſu & origine might 
& moug ht, cum might 4 may quod poſſe, mought verd à muſt, quod o- 
portere ſignificat, deducendum fit. Ille vero tanquam fi ſcripſiſſem, 
they might, [ motum Terre poſſent tenere] fic inſurgit: Quod vero ex 
Grotio producit nil plane ad rem facit, quia a poſſe ad eſſe non valet con- 
ſequentia, Crediderunt antiqui Hebræi ſidera in cœlo liquido moveri, a- 
deoque potuerunt etiam motum Terre credere. Si arbitrari ſunt hanc un- 
quam fuiſſe ſidus, omnino fatendum eſt. Sed iſtud poſſe nil ponit in eſſe. 
Credunt Mtherem fluidum Tycho quoque & alii, qui tamen iſlam Terre 
delationem non agnoſcunt. Quam tacunda & copioſa reſt eſt Ignoran- 
tia! Si mentem meam recte intellexifſet, hujus objectionis maxima ex 
parte feciſſet compendium. Non arguo & poſſe ad eſſe, ſed à neceſſe eſſe 
ad eſſe, quanquam fateor 1 neceſſitate Hypothetica, nempe fi quis ad- 
mittere velit, ſapientes Hebræorum, (quod abunde credibile eſt) ingenio 
fuiſſe haud ita ſtupido ac obeſo. Hoc enim qui conceſſerit perinde at- 
que tenuiſſe cœlos eſſe liquidos, ſtatim videbit motam Terre eos pariter 
tenuiſſe, quemadmodum intelligere eſt ex eis quæ ſeripſimus in Epiſtola 
ad V. C. Sect. 7. Qud Lectorem brevitatis cau>4 remitto. Quod verb 
ad Tychonem attinet, longè equidem abeſt, ut hominem exiſtimem obeſo 
ingenio, ſed prudenti & callido, & animo fortean ſuperſtitionibus ir- 
| retito. Inſtar monſtri vero eſt eum rem Aſtronomicam e deduxiſſe, 
ut Saturnus, Jupiter & Mars, Venus item & Mercurius circa Solem mo- 
veri intelligerentur, & tamen interim ut Terra quieſceret, cum = 5 
55 HY illi 
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illi circa Solem moveri poſſint, niſi cœleſtis Materiæ circumductu. 


Sed ad locum ſuprà dictæ 4 Lectorem remitto. Quem ſi ſa- 


tis perpenderit, ſpero mihi facile aſſenſurum, veteres H. bræorum ſa- 
pientes, cum cœlos liquidos tenuerint, incredibile plane eſſe eoſdem 
motum Tellaris non ſimul tenuiſſe. 


Sect. 4. Pythagoram aut Judæum ipſum fa e aut ſaltem doctrinam 
ſuam accepiſſe a Judæis, Cc. Preterire hie non poſſum quam egre- 


LY 


gium prævaricatorem ſe præſtiterit S. 4. dum rationes ſolidas hoc Pa- Exam. Geer: 


ragrapho contentas ſic conatur pervertere. Num enim ſequitur, ait ille, p. 131. 


Pythagoras Philoſophiam ſuam, h. e. ſaniora que de Deo & rebus Divinis 


tradidit, hauſit a Judæis, ti antiqui Scriptores teſtantur, Ergo omne Py- 
thagoricum dg eſt Judaicum, & contra? Hauſit quædam Metaphy- 
ſica, ergo 101177 Meta phy ſicam, cui nihil de ſuo addidit, ergo & Phyli- 
cam. Aecepit Phyſica nonnulla, ergo totam Phy ſicam eodem modo. Deni- 
que dogma de motu terre ob Hanc vel iſlam cauſam facile deperdi potuit, 
ubi aafait, ergo adfuit. Quis ita ratiocinatur, &c. 


Nemo, hercule nemo, 


niſi juvenis Philoſophiæ profefſor idemque Doctor Theologiæ S. A. 
qui Hiſtrionem ludicrum Mimumve mavulr agere quam ſerium ſoli— 
dorum argumentorum examinatorem contra ac in Titulo libri ſui vi- 
detur profeſſus. Vis meæ argumentationis in hoc quarto Paragrapho 
breviter hæc eſt. Metaphyſica ſaltem quædam à Jadæis hauſit Pytha- 
goras, (fatente ipſo S. A. teſtimoniis Aft ere convicto) ergo ea ipſa 
præſertim quæ Textus Moſaico, tam pulchre convenire deprehendimus. 
| Quis enim niſi plane vecors qui ulla hauſiſſe conceſſerit, quia. iſta 
hauſiſſe lubentiſſimè ſit agniturus ? Deinde cum ſapientiſſimus omni- 
um Philoſophantium perinde atque Religioni addiciſſimus hahitus fit 
Pythagoras, teltante- Joſepho, incredibile eſt opportunitatem naCtus ex 
conſuetudine cum Jadæis de rebus Phyſicis etiam ſciſcitandi, ut eam 


negligeret, nec ſelectiora ſaltem quæque Theoremata Phyſica veteris 


Cabbale à Fudeis hauriret, cum & vir pius eſſet & egregii acuminis, 
adeb ut in ipſo nullum eſſet obſtaculum ſive impedimentum. Si verd 
ulla iſtiuſmodi ſelectiora Theoremata Phyſica a Judæis acceperit, quam 
abſurdæ ac ridiculæ ſcrupuloſitatis eſt dubitare an ea acceperit, quæ 
maxime præclara ſunt Divizaque traditione maximè digna; inter quæ 
excellit vcrum Mundi Syſtema, quod mot um Terre circa Solem neceſſari 
complectitur; &, quod caput rei eſt, quanquam inopinato quidem, 
firmo tamen certoque artificio, Textui Moſaico facillimè applicatur, 


arctiſſimeque adheret ; | Quemadmodum in Explicatione quarti Diei j Cap. 
fuse demonſtravimus. Denique Philoſophicus Theologicuſque hic Mi- 5. Je. 7, 8. 


mus eſt non ego, qui {ic argumentatur: Dogma hoe de motu Terre 
certas quaſdam cauſas deperdi potuit ubi adfuit, ergo adfuit, Ego enim 
objectioni tantummodo per anticipationem occurro, non novo utor ar- 
gumento. Et poſtquam firmiſſimis argumentis doctrinam de motu 


terræ apud Judzos Pthagore temporibus viguiſſe demonſtraſſem, cau- 


fas aperio cur iſtud dogma apud Judæos poſtea interciderit, ne quis 


ſuſpicetur iſtam opinionem nunquam extitiſſe apud Judzos, qui jam 


non extat. Quid autem hoc eſt niſi objectionem anticipare, non au- 


tem novum adhibere argumentum, quo probem, quod fatis probatum 
erat antea ? 5 os D d d d 1 Aa- 


Perſ. 
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Manifeſtam enim eſt ex libro Jetzirah Judzos Triunitatem Divinitatis, 


Exam. Gener. Cc. Fateor, heic. inquit S. A. fi ad hoc myſterium quævis Triunitas 22 


ficit, Judæos Cabbaliſtas & Pythagoram hanc quoque credere. Terna- 
rius enim iſtis & haic Myſticus eſt. Sed fi Trianitas, (qua voce me di- 
cit uti) trium Perſonarum in una Eſſentia intelligitur, ab iſtis æquè negatur 
hodiedum ac huic incognita fuit. An Cabbaliſtæ & Pythagoras Trinitatis 
Myſterium eodem plane modo intellexerint, quo nunc dierum Scholaſtici, 
nihil refert quantum ad vim noſtræ argumentationis. Si Pythagoras pa- 
riter ac Jadæi Cabbaliſtæ Triunitatem Divini Numinis tenuerint, farts 
magnum indicium eſt, quandoquidem Pythagoras verſatus eſt cum Ja- 
dzis, eum ab ipſis, hoc quale quale fit Myſterium hauſiſſe. Qui uni- 
cus eſt argumenti mei ſcopus. Attamen profectò ea ipſa quæ extant 
in libro Jetzirah, quæque hic profert ipſe S. A. de Trinitate, doctri- 
nam innuunt Chriſtianæ valde conſimilem. Nam vn» ſeu Corona, 
dm Sapientia, & WA Intelligentia, appellantur V I tres Mentes, vel 
Medulle ſeu Cerebella, & dicuntur uniri pin AX in Centro uno. 
Quam parùm, obſecro, hoc (rectè intellectum & Symbolico Cortice ex- 
utum) a Ch##fliano Trinitatis Myſterio abeſt? Noli enim Y cerebella 
aut medullas interpretari, (quod inſulſum eſſet ſic intelligere) ſed Men. 
tes, & tres Perſonas habemus. Ecquid enim intelligere poteſt nec ta- 
men eſſe Perſona? Tres igitur perſonas habemus in Divino Numine. 
Sed unam Eſſentiam requirimus. Noli centrum unum quo uniuntur 
he tres Mentes, Mathematice intelligere, ſed Smbolice & Metaphyſice, & 
unam ſtatim Eſſentiam deteges, cum Centrum ſummæ & maxime indi- 
viſibilis anionis unitatiſve fit Symbolum. Diſtinctæ igitur Mentes quæ 
fic uniuntur unam unitiſſimam faciunt Eſſentiam, ſummive ſimplicitate 
Eſſentiali unam, Ke S. A. Eſſentiæ unitatem deeſſe conqueratur. Sed 
nnico Teſte nitor eoque dubio. Quàm minime dubii ſenſũs ſit hic Teſtis 
jam vidimus, & quanquam unicus fit, apud Jadeos tamen magni &- 
ſtimatur. Sed addo porro aliis in libris occurrere mentionem Sephiro- 
tharum, & tribus primis Divinitatem aſcribi, reliquas deſcendere ad 
Creaturas ; de quibus rebus cum alibi mihi dicendum fit, in præſens 
quicquam ſuperaddere ſuperſederem, nifi me abſtinere nequeam quin 
= apud eruditiſſimum veri Syſkematis Mundi Intellectualis Authorem 
e Trinitate Samothracica occurrunt huc accumulem. Bella enim ſunt 

& quz Doctrinæ Cabbaliſtice antiquitatem mirifice ſuffulciunt. Ne- 

que enim dubitandum eſt, quin decem Sephirotharum Myſterium ſimul 
cum Divini Numinis Triunitate olim eſſet propagatum. Breviter igi- 
tur rem fic accipe: In Templo Capitolino tria facella fuere ſub uno 

tecto contenta, in quibus collocata ſunt Simulachra, in ſacello ad dex- 
tram, Mizerve ſimulachrum, in ſacello ad ſiniſtram, Junonis, in medio 
autem Jovis. Trinitatem hanc Capitolinam, Divinarum Hypoſtaſeon 
Trinitatem ſignificare, præeunte hac in re G. J. Voſſio, eruditiſſimus 
Author dubitat affirmare. Nec id quidem temerè cùm tria hæc Ca- 
pitolina Numina dicuntur primitùs in Taliam ex Phrygia per Trojanos 
vecta, prius vero in Phrygiam ex Samothrace per Dardanum, idque octin- 
gentis ferè annis poſt Noachi Diluvium, referente Euſebio. Hos tres 
Deos, (quippe per quos penitus ſpiramus animique rationem poſſide- 
mus, ut vult Macrobius, vel quod Dii ſunt, qui ſunt intrinſecùs atque 
in intimis penetralibus Cœli, ut vult apud Arnobium Varro) Latini Pena- 
| | e 
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tes appelläarunt, Samothraces verd KaCepes, quam vocem Varro, Divos po- 


tes, i. e. Deos potentes interpretatur. Quæ vox Cabiri cum eadem 
plane fit quæ Hebraica eIw2> juſtam dat ſuſpicandi occaſionem, in- 
quit eruditiſſimus Author, antiquam Traditionem trium Divinarum 
Hypoſtaſeon (quam, ait, apud Græcos, Orpheum, Pythagoram & Plato- 
nem certiſſimum eſt tenuiſſe, & fortean Ægyptios & Perſas) ſuam 
Originem ab Hebræis duxiſſe. Et certe prima Hypoſtaſis Jupiter, 
(qui in medio intelligi poteſt non aliter collocatus quam Kycher in 


Tabulis Cabbaliſticis, hoc eſt cum quadam Superioritate) ſive Jovis 
Pater, eſt plane Jehovah Pater. Ut verd Jehovah Filius in facris Scrip- 


turis Sapientia dicitur & ſecunda Sephirah mn, ita ſecunda Hypoſta- 
ſis hic dicitur Minerva ex Jovis Cerebro nata. Qui Divinus igitur eſt 
Logos, (quem Platonici Ne, appellant) five æterna Sapientia. Ipseque 
Varro Minervam eam eſſe ſtatuit in qua Ideæ & exempla rerum eſſent; 
quod optimè convenit Divino Logo, utpote in quo Rationes Ideæque 
rerum omnium continentur. Juno vere, quippe Amor & Delicium 
Jovis, etiam ſecundum Vaſſium haud incommodè reſpandet Divino 
Spiritui. Et "Hes Grzce, quæ eſt Juno, quemadmodum Alibi moneo, 
dicitur ub #4», qui character peculiaris eſt apud Chriſtianos, Spiritùs 
ſancti. Uxor autem dicitur Jovis, qudd innumeram ex ea Vitarum 
Animarumque tum hominum tum Deorum, hoc eſt Angelorum, ge- 
nuerit prolem. Quam ob cauſam etiam tertia Sephirah dicitur -y'9 


uaſi 7.32 a M2 ædificavit (perinde atque à 19 intellexit) unde & 2 


lius. Et totus quidem Mundus apud Ægyptios & Platonicos, Filius 
Dei dicitur, ut qui immediatus partus eſt Junonis ſive tertiæ Hypo- 
ſtaſis. Unde & meritd dicitur Jovis Uxor, rectèeque Nyg etiam ad 
Na alludere cenſetur. bh 
Et quod ad Unitatem hujus Trinitatis Samothraciæ attinet, niſi Juno 


& Jupiter unum quid eſſent Eſſentia, non autem ſeparati, Deus non 


eſſet g,; (Minerva enim niſi Grammaticè nihil $94au#% ſonat, ut 
nec di apud Cabbaliſtas quæ Pater dicitur ut 9 Mater) contra 
ac tenuerunt omnes Myſtici Theologi & eorum quidem ſenſu omnes 
debent tenere. Quippe quum hoc «z##4:9av Sy mbolum tantum fit 
Divine virtutis omnia ex ſe procreantis, quo ſenſu Jano Mundi gene- 
trix, re&e perhibetur femina ſeu Uxor Jovis. Quamobrem Jupiter 
nullam habere poteſt Janonem ipſi non icy, alioqui non eſſet djprvitwavc, 
contri ac Orphica ſtatuit Theologia. e e 

Id certè majoris difficultatis eſt, Orphicam hanc ſive Thraciam con- 
ciliare cum Samothracica, Cabbalave Hebraica. Trinitas enim Orphica 
non eſt Jupiter, Minerva, Juno, ſed Phanes, Uranus, & Cronus, qui Pa- 
ter eſt Jovis. Sed ut breviter hunc nodum ſolvam. Primo notan- 
dum eſt Phaneta hunc, Parmenidis eſſen u, quod Hebraice ſonaret, 
Jehovah, hoc eſt, Jovis vel Jupiter, Quæ Hy poſtaſis Parmenidea dicitur 
73 dy, lr v⁰να h,EeͤiHivus only d dar, ut! monet Simplicius. Unde 
manifeſtum eſt Jehovam Patrem apud Orpheum ſignificantiſſimo vocabu- 
lo appellari Phaneta. . | 

Porro, cum nec ſecundam nec tertiam Hypoſtaſin ea, hoc eſt, 
edere valeret, niſi eaſdem in fe aliquo modo haberet, itaque duas al- 
teras Hypoſtaſes in ſe cenſetur aliquo modo continere, 7. e. eurmupires 5 
eptyes, ut idem loquitur Simplicius: non per modum plurium Hypo- 
ſtaſeon, ſed virtute potiùs ac poteſtate. Phazes igitur prima Hy poſta- 
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ſis eſt, ir ag wg Pater qui dicitur & Uranus & Cronw. Quem- 
admodum in Tabula ſecunda Cabbaliſtica, ſecunda tertiaque Sephirah 
in prima Sephirah continentur hHꝭũs, quanquam poſtea exhibentur 
Haxixewirws, Neutra autem Trinitas nec Orphica nec Cabbaliſtica ſic ex- 
hibita, Trinitas eſt ſed ſimplex Hypoſtaſis, Kerher nempe Cabbaliſtica, 
Phanes Orphicus, Platonicum TayaN% & Th Parmenideum. quod & 23 
vb Tevloy dimer appellat Simplicius. Ex quo & No⸗ Anu⁰ναν⁰νε emergit, 
Tipw75yor@- Oe apud Orpheum, ac ſecunda proinde Hypoſtaſis, qui & 
Anhovpyd Zevs tum ab Orpheo tum à Platone celebratur, ut refert Proclus. 

Unde tandem ſatls liquet Theologiam Thracicam cum Samothracica ſive 
Hebraica optime conſiſtere. Cum enim Phanes, Uranus & Cronus ca- 
dem Hy poſtaſis {it, 5 Snurupyes Zeus, Jupiter Opifex, plane filtus eſt Croni 
ſive Saturni, quemadmodum vulgo celebratur ; cumque hic any; 
Zzys propric fit, N recte reſpondet Mizerve in Trinitate Samothracica, 
& 75 dym ſecunde Sephire in Cabbala Judaica. Utque Kether Sum- 
mitas eſt in iſta Triade Judaica, ita x haud inepte exiſtimari po- 
teſt 73 ave , quod & alibi moneo. 

Ut ſummatim igitur dicam, Prima Hypoſtaſis, qui eſt Jupiter five 
Jehovah Pater, Phaxes dicitur quatenus Term dg ze QA, juxta Magi- 
cum illud ſive Chaldaicum Oraculum. 


Elo: dν Tues ds Ward mts 


Omnia ab uno Ione producta ſunt. Dicitur vero Uranus quatenus ipſe 
eſt hic Ignis. Uranus enim Ignem lignificat ab v, cum reliqua pars 


vocis terminatio tantùm ſit nec quicquam ſignificet. Qui quidem 4 


nis ſive Uranus tanquam prior naturi rectè reſpondet Ni» five Aiyo ſe- 
cundæ Hypoſtaſi, ut Ignis, Luci. o $ x%y@& ed, inquit Plotinus. De- 
nique xe dicitur vel tanquam 4zey 5 v7 (tota enim Trinitas eſt unum 
7 30) quaſi 4ev& dictus eſſet, vel tanquam quippiam exiſtens d 
2 yev, vel #rizeysz 7% 78, ut P ſellus loquitur. Tlaty © dess 9 TY vn X) u fr 
Zines. Kpelſas 38 marlis I reife Y ß , Cujus fanus ſenſus eſſe po- 
teſt, Primum Principium nulla Iutellectuali Idea attingi poſle, fed tan- 
tummodo Vitali. Atque ob hanc rationem Saturnus rectè dicitur a 
d, latuit, quod nulli Intellectuali Ideæ five notioni Cronus hic ſive 
Saturnus expoſitus ſit, ſed tantum Vitali five Surdunr djavindd?, Ac pro- 
inde reſpondet hic Cronus five Saturnus tertiæ Hypoſtaſi, 27 & riyp tas, 


ut Johannes loquitur, vel 75 9% 4uxy, ut Platonici. Ti Hg, Junoni ter- 


tiæ Samothracice Trinitatis Hypoſtaſi, Amori ac Delicio Jovis, cui Spiri- 
tum S. vitæ fontem J. Yoſſius comparat, ut qui 78 dyodcudt; Ths 4vxMs in 
animabus purificatis excitat, quo profundum hoc & abſconditum Bonum 


ſuo modulo attingant. Quodſi x ad Ng alludere malles, tum eſt 


ille ſimpliciſſimus & ſimul coexiſtens A, qui neceſſariò in primo Prin- 


_ cipio continetur, cujuſque, 5 9a 4x3 (ſive Juno uxor Jovis) in Mun- 


di partu Tempus peperit Imaginem. Tam parum infirmat Orphica five 
Thracica Trinitas Samothracice live Capitolinæ Trinitatis concinnitatem ac 
fidem. Re 5 ; 4 

Et certè zquum eſt cum Cabiri Samothraces & antiquiores ſint & ab 
Hebraica Origine ducti, ut ad eorum legem Trias Orphica expendatur, 
& non vice versi. Majorque forſan quibuſdam videbitur congruentia 


ſi vn Oles, & Kei idem prorſus habeantur quod T'aja9%, Ns five 
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A9, & vx. ith ut Tae, dun vocetur, ut qui ie de dan daga 


lucens, quatenus. ab ut Lux deduci poſſit perinde atque ab Me Ignis. 
o 9e, ut wn monui. Et Yux5 denique ce, ut quæ Mundi 
genetrix ſit, & ſimul cum Mundo, Temporis & evolutionis Seculorum. 
Atque ſic exactè reſpondebit Orphica Trinitas .Samothracice; Phaneg, 
Uranus. & Cronus, Jovi, Minervæ & Junoni. Atque equidem probabile 
eſt Trinitatis Orphicæ Nomine pro more Symbolorum Cabbaliſticorum, 
quæ res plures ſæpe ſub uno Titulo condunt, utrumque Myſterium in 

e continere. Vide Verum Syſtema Mundi Intellectualis, lib. 1. cap. 4. 


ſect. 27. & ſect. 179. Et Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 3. cap. 4. 


Sect. 5. Ov nend, ird. N ten, Ge. Here S. A. Nemæ me tribuere Eten Cena. 
ait tanquam Principium, cum Platarchi ſint, rationem ſuo judicio red- p. 134. 


dentis cur Numa voluerit libros ſuos ſecum ſepeliri. Sed obſecro te, 
mi Andreade, quomodo rationem ſacti Numæ reddere potuit Platarchus, 
niſi ipſe Numa eam rationem ſectatus eſſet? Ipsique fuiſſet Name o- 
pinio? Quam & Pythagoreorum fuiſſe ſtatim ſubdit Plutarchus, innuens 
illorum perinde fuifſe atque ipſius Numæ. Qudd autem libros ſcriptos 
haberet Nama, cum ſententia illius de orali Traditione minime pugnat, 
cùm oralis illa Traditio monumenta ſcripta non excludat, ſed tantùm 
ne Myſteria in vulgus emanent, præcavet. Et ſapientes Judeorum mo- 
dernos etiam nunc curare, ut ſeripta ſecretioris Cabbale ſecum ſepelian- 
tur, à fide digno Authore accepi. | 


Numæque Pompilii preceptor dicitur, non Gracus guidem, &c. In hunc. hs Gece; 
locum S. A. admodum oſcitanter ſic animadvertit. Quod enim ille P. 133. 


Plutarchum tradere putabat, id is negat haud ob ſcurè, vel ſaltem cen du- 


bium recenſet, utz totus conte xtus arguit. Egone verd hic Plutarchum af. 
firmare aio præſtantiorem alic 


ejus ſuiſſe impoſſibile ſit. Nec omnino negat Plutarchus talem Barba- 
rum ei præceptorem eſſe potuiſſe, putà Judæum. Et fi Pythagaram il- 
lum Spartiaten ei fuiſſe præceptorem concederetur, ad originem rurſus 
Judaicam res tandem reduceretur. i 


Nam Sabini colonia erant Lacedemoniorum prout Plutarchus affirmar. 


 coloniam eſſe Lacedzmoniorum, ſed narrat Sabinos id velle ac jactare. 


EaCTru 9, inquit, Bravo) AνανννE⁊ i da, Sixus aver, Quaſi verd Bono), 


[ jaFant } ſignificet, non autem [ volunt] i. e. ſtatuunt gad, poſt 
maturam deliberationem examinationemve determinant, ac pronun- 
ciant. Ita & S, & Latinam vocem Velle ſæpiſſimè ſignificare no- 


tiſſimum eſt. Et in hoc ipſo loco fic ſignificare plane conſtat ex eis 
quæ occurrunt apud Platarehum in vita Romuli. Ubi. de Sabinis fic 


ſcribit. Ol ZaHαEc rome? H Fray Y mo\sjutket, Koues J dur &761;45us As Pego nov 
| ' _— ; f . | * 

au nis e pegreas x ln goC cone Aar αͥuuy ves Te. Hic apertè affirmat 

i ſe Plutarchus Sabinos coloniam eſſe Lacedemoniorum. 
J 


ph Lacedæmonii a Judæis erant oriundi, Cc. Ad quæ S. A. Fuerunt, 


inquit, % & Judzi che, ſed 4 vues Ac ec, 57 7. Abrahami, «t in 
libro Maca b. legitur, vel a Tis ack Ac ed Re ex 2 Daene ut 
Joſephus Antiquit. lib. 12. cap. 15. Quis vero hinc colligat Lacedæmonios 
Na Bo” Dd dd: fuiſſe 


ſtan uem Pythagors Nume ſuiſſe praceptorem?. 
Quinimd tantùm in genere fic dici innuo. MinimEque omaium fine 
cauſa ditum eſſe ſatis patet, cam Pythagoram Samium præceptorem 


Non affirmat Plutarchws, inquit S. A. Sabinos (unde Numa oriundus) 
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faiſſe Judæos, &c. Nemo quidem quod, ex Tribus Jude oriundi ſint, 
u Judi propric appellentur, ſed quod in genere ex nobili ſtirpe 
7 bei ſint prognati, quorum pater erat Abrabamus. Quod ſatls no- 
ſtro propoſito quadrat, cum ex ſuprà dictis abunde conſtet Abrabamum 
eandem quam 1 750 habuiſſe Cabbalam, & vi illius Divinitùs traditæ 
Sa pientiæ Polytheiſmum & Idololatriam penitus ſubvertiſſe. Sed addo 
porro ex iſta generaliori cognatione occaſionem datam fuiſſe qui con- 
ſuetudinem haberent cum Judaæi proptiè fic diftis, quemadmodum 
conſtat ex literis Arei Lacedemoniorum Regis & Jonathanis Pontificis 
Jadzorum. Quod verd inſuper urget S. A4. Quũis hinc propagatam cum 
genere Abrahami 4iſciplinam inferat quin liceat pari fide omnium Morta- 
lium religionem ad flir. Noachi re care, inſcitè id profeQd imperi- 
tEque objicitur. Neque enim par eſt utrobique ratio. Annon is qui 
ſic argumentaretur; INud inſtitutum quod apud ſolos Noachi poſte- 
ros reperitur, eſt Inſtitutum Noachicum quod ipfe Noachns tradidit; 
ſed hoc vel illud Inſtitutum apud folos Noachi poſteros reperitur, Er- 
go, &c. Annon ille, inquam, qui ſic argumentaretur, omnibus ſe deri- 
dendum propinaret ? Quippe quod © Noachi poſteri totum humanum 
genus poſt Diluvium complectuntur. Si quis verd' fic ratiocinaretur ; 
Illud dogma quod apud ſolos Abraham? poſteros aut apud eos qui il- 
lud ab ipſis acceperint reperitur, eſt dogma Abrahamicam ; Sed dogma 
de motu Terræ apud ſolos Abrahami poſteros aut apud eos qui ab ipſis 
illud acceperint reperitur, Ergo dogma eſt Abrahamicum ; Genuinum 
primo aſpectu ſolidumque appareret argumentum, nulloque modo ri- 
diculum aut diſtortum. Neque enim vis noſtri argumenti in eo con- 
ſiſtit, quod univerſum cum genere Abraham# diſciplina illius propagata 
eſſet, ſed quod quædam dogmata apud Abrahami poſteros ſolos edſve 
ſaltem qui ea ab illius poſteris acceperint reperiuntur, ac proinde ad 
Abrahami Cabbalam debent referri. Qua de re mox plura. 
Sect. 6. N. Y nin) Y 72 Th Edtes ite, fc. In hunc locum S. A. hæc 
objicit, Platarchi inquit, verba ſunt, MJ, aiunt, ferunt. Quis autem 
ignorat multa ferri quo nud conjettura nituntur? Perquam frigidè pro- 
fectò ac jejunè; præſertim hoc in loco, ubi ipſius rei natura communi 
famæ conſentit, ut Platarchi calculum omittam. Templi forma talis, 
Ignis in medio ita ſitus, tantaque Religione à Veſtalibus cuſtoditus ne 
extingueretur, ac ſi paris momenti eſſet atque Solis in medio Mundo 
extinctioni præcautio, omniaque ita plane concinnata tanquam fi dats 
opera ſyſtema Mundi Pythagoricum, Templum hoc ritùſque imitaren- 
tur, & communis inſuper addita fama illud ipſum Name inſtitutum 
fuiſſe; & tamen hæſitat dubitatque S. A. an ita prorſus ſe res habeat. 
At quid ith obſecro ? Nempe quod idem Plutarchus 18 Queſt. Roman. 
hanc dat cauſam cur Numa a Januario novum Annum avſpicatus ſir, 
_ quia tum Sol progrediendi fine facto revertitur, & ad nos curſum re- 
flectit, &c. quaſi hic aſſereret Plutarchus Numam Solem non Terram 
moveri cenſuiſſe. Cum tamen Plutarchus heic tantum intendat cauſam 
. reddere innovationis Name circa Anni initium, que perinde yalet, five 
Sol ſeu Terra moveatur, atque hinc communi loquendi forma uſus eſt 
non Pythagorica vereve Philoſophica. | | | 
Sec & ipſum Andreaden tandem hujuſmodi cavillationum pudet, con- 
ceditque Numam motum Terre credidifle ; fed cztera quæ * 
eundem 
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eundem nequaquam religione Judaica imbutum, nedum ſuiſſe Judæum 
evincere. Simulachra e Templis eliminäſſe præter Plutarchum Docto- 
res etiam Chriſtianos, Clementem Alexandrinum, Euſebium, Cyrillum, & 
Clementem ſaltem id eum feciſſe & *# Mocies d,, affirmare conce. 
dit, nec tamen fidem ei adhibet Andreades, quippe Clemente (quem ni- Pag. 88. 
hilominùs alibi non Hieronimi tantum judicio fed aliorum quoque ommium | 
eraditiſſimum, in cujus libris nihil indoctum, nihil non ex media Philoſopbia 
depromptum, aſſerit) longè longeque naſutior. Sed & explicitam ra- 
tionem profert ſuæ incredulitatis, Numam ſcilicet non eliminiſſe omnia 
ſimulachra, ſed vetuiſſe ay hp] Y Coipoppor enive H v%“jH) ea tantum 
ſulmoviſſe que Imag inem Dei referre prætenderent, populumque ad cultum 
pellicerent Idololatricum. Quod magls exaQte Judaicum eſt, cum & ali- 

quas Imagines ipſi Judei in Templo tolerarent. 23h. oh! 
Cæterum ad hanc Religionis caſtitatem perveniſſe Pompilium vult ex 
ſolo lumine Naturz, neque enim quicquam majus præſtitiſſe, quam 

quod in cultu ſui Mithræ præſtiterunt Perſæ qui ab Imaginibus in ſacris 
abſtinuerunt. Immò perpetuum iſtum Ignem Veſtæ ſacrum cum Per- 
ſarum Igne ſacro & æterno convenire, cui fla erant dicata. Multum 
autem heic falli videtur vir eruditus S. 4. dum adeò extenuat factum 
Name qui tam caſtam Religionem, aliis circumcirca gentibus Idolola- 
triæ craſſoque Imaginum cultui deditis, inſtituit. Quod nunquam, fe- 
ciſſet, niſi Diving alicujus Traditionis authoritate fuiſſet ſuffultus. 
Quam a Perſis accepiſſe perquam ridiculum eſt augurari, quippe quo- 
rum Mithras nihil aliud niſi Sol viſibilis erat, cui dicata erant Tv&a- 
Igniſque tanquam illius Imago ab eis cultus. Ignis verd Veſtalis a 
Pompilio inſtitutus cum Templo rotundo, Symbolum duntaxat erat 
Vniverſi cum Sole in medio poſito (quod auguſtius illud Dei Templum 
eſt.) Deus vero Name Pompilii, non Sol ut Perſis, ſed Deus verus & 
inviſibilis, Mundi Solisque Creator. Hinc nulla in Templo Name 
Imago Dei, viſibilis, quippe cum ipſe inviſibilis ſit; ſed Templum tan- 
tum artificioſum viſibile, auguſti illius Templi viſibilis in medio Ignem 
etiam habentis, nempe Solem, haud inconcinnum imitamentum. 
 Atque hinc verum eſſe ſenſum Templi Name, Libri cum ipſo ſepulti 4g. De | 
& poſtea effoſſi & combuſti egregiè profectò arguunt. Nam Phyſicas pag ons - 
ſacrorum cauſas eos continuiſſe apud Auguſtinum ſubinnuit Varro. 
Rationes igitur Rotunditatis Templi ſitiſque Ignis inextincti in medio 
eos complexos eſſe veriſimilimum eſt. Quam meam conjecturam abun- 
de poſtea confirmabunt que apud Plinium occurrunt, Hiſtor, Natural. 
lib. 13. cap. 13. Illic enim Caſſius Hemina aperte dicit eos libros doctri- 
nam Philoſophiamque Pythagoricam continuiſſe, & ob id ipſum juſſu Q. 
Petilii tum Prætoris combuſtos efſe.Idemque ferè affirmat C. Piſo Cen- 
ſorinus, niſi quod innuit libros partim legem Pont iſicalem partim Philo- 
ſophiam Pythagoricam complexos, nempe Philoſophiam Pythagorice ſimi- 
lem. Pythagoras enim Samius Numa plus centum annis junior erat. 
Ant ias denique libros qui 2 Pontificalem Latine, qui Theoremata 
Philoſophica continebant Grece ſcriptos tradit. Ex quibus haud temere 
quis collegerit Philoſophica Theoremata Pythagorica fuiſle, i. e. Philoſophiæ 
Pythagorice tunc ſic dictæ conformia, quæ neceſſarid motum Terre com- 
plectebantur, quippe Theoremata fuiſſe Phyſica ex Varrone apud Ad- 
guſtinum docemur. Dein, Eadem Pythagorica Theoremata Grece, quan- 
quam 
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quam ante Pythagore tempora, ſcripta fuiſſe. Et ob hæc denique ipſa 
Theoremata Libros Name fuiſſe combuſtos. Hæc itaque Antiquitatis 
rhonumenta non ſolum evincunt. Templum Numæ, Mundani Syſtema- 
tis Pythagorici Symbolum fuiſſe, ſed iſtud Mundi Syſtema cognitum fuiſſe 
ante tempora Pythagoræ. Inventum autem fuiſſe Name minimè eſt 
credibile, ſed a Grecis eum accepiſſe, cum Græcè ſcripta eſſent ea. Theo- 
remata. Porrd cauſam genuinam nobis indicant, cur juſſu Q Petili. 
ob hæc Theoremata Libri Numæ combuſti efſent, nempe qudd vera illa 
& antiqua Phyſiologia ab Abrahamo olim & accepta & tradita, univer- 
ſam Idololatfiam falsaque Numina Gentium uno quaſi ictu, quemad- 
modum ſuprà monuimus, è medio tolleret. Cum igitur poſt tot 
annos 1 Name Pompilii morte elapſos Romanoram Religio in multiplices 
Idololatrias degeneraſſet, cumque Phyſiologia Pompiliana, iſtas omnes, 
ſemel detecta, everſura eſſet, libros Numæ tanquam profanos & im- 
pios & Religioni Romanorum pernicioſos comburi juſſerunt, ne univer- 
ſus ſuperſtitionis ſtatus ruinas ageret, cum ingenti damno Sacerdotum, 
nec mediocri forſan Rei publicæ periculo. TS | 
Græcum denique aliquem ab Abrahamo oriundum, cum Phyſiologia 
illa Abrahamica Grace ſcripta eſſet in libris Name, illi Praceptoriint - 
iſſe veriſimillimum eſt. Grecos autem Lacedemonios fuiſſe notiſſimum 
eſt, ut & Pythagoram quendam Lacedæmonium Name coætaneum cum 
Nama conſuetudinem habuiſſe & conſilia communicaſſe, ipſumque a- 
ded Numam, quippe Sabinum fuiſſe etiam Lacedemonium, Lacedemonios 
vero ipſos Abrahamo efle oriundos ſuprà notavimus. Unde minime 
mirum Phyſiologiam Abrahamicam in libris Numæ reperiri, filii utique 
Abrahami, dogmaque proinde de motu Telluris elle Judaicum, quod o- 
portebat demonſtrare. Vel breviter ſic: Syſtema Mundi Pythagori- 
cum vulgbd dictum, arQiffima congruitate, ut in Cabbale Philoſophicæ 
Defenſione probavimus, Textui Moſaico convenit. Idemque Syſtema 
nuſquam apud ullos, niſi qui aut cum *. verſati ſint, aut qui eo- 
rum diſcipuli eſſent qui cum eis {int verſati, ut Pythagoras Samius & Py- 
thagorici, aut cum Judæis aliqua cognatione conjuncti ſuerint, ut Pyr ha- 
gor as Spartiates aliive Lacedæmonii ipſeque aded Numa, haCtenus re- 
pertum eſt; ergo dog ma illud aliud eſſe non poteſt quim Jadaicum, 
parſque antiquæ Abrahamice ſive Moſaice Cabbale. Ecquid eſſe poteſt 
mags luculentum ullius controverſæ veritatis indicium ? | 
Et tamen haud mediocre robur hiſce addit Veſtimentorum Aaroni- 
corum conſideratio, quæ cum ſignificantiſſinmum ſint Mundani Syſtema- 
x mah perſpicuum ſimul indicium ſunt dogma hoc 
tuifſe primitus Judaicum. Veſtimentorum Interpretationem nihil opus 
eſt hie repetere. Adjiciam tantùm ſupra dictis, etiam colores Pallii & 


| Stole occellatæ cum hoc Mundi Syſtemate mirificè convenire. Pallium 


enim quod Planetarum eſt ſive Terrarum in Æthere delatarum Regio, 


coloris eſt Hyacinthini, & rubro nempe in cæruleum vergentis vel vice 
versi, Ubi rubedo vim igneam caloris Solis propter ſuam proximita- 


tem, quæ hiſce terris ad fructus maturandos, crafſaque corpora Ter- 


reſtrium Animalium vivificanda, neceſſaria eſt, ſubindicat. Cum verd 
ſit Atmoſphera caliginoſa in omnibus hiſce Planetis ſive Terris, (ut 
Noctium Umbrarumve viciſſitudines ac Nubium taceam) aded ut Lux 
pura adedò ac perpetua eſſe non poſſit, additur tinctura cærulea admixta, 


tan- 
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tanquam ad nigredinem tenebraſque aliquantum accedens, quibus du- 
obus coloribus Lux cceleſtis pura ac candida mitiſque ac placida, mi- 
nut paululùm intelligatur Incolis Terrarum, & quaſi aut efferari ſub- 


inde aut obſcurari. Stola vero ocellata quæ ultra hanc Regionem Pla- 


netarum quaquaverſum extenditur, candida eſt perinde atque ocellata, 
hoc ef}, purd conſiſtens luce, cum ubique multò remotior fit à Sole, 
nec Igui torrido, nec vaporibus umbriſve obſcura. | 
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Albus candidufue ſplendor tot as illas Regiones percurrit. Quod cum ftola 
hac ocellata candida optime convenit. 


Semperque innubilus ther 
Integit, & large aiffuſo lumine ridet; 


quemadmodum & canit Lacretias Græcum illum Poetam imitatus. 


C HA P. VII. 


1. The Third Objection taken from the Heterogeneouſneſs of the pry | 
olical. 


of the Firſt Day's Creation to all the reſt, it alone being Sym 
2. The Anſwer to the Objection. 3. That the Deſcription of the Earth, 
in the Firſt Day, intimates a Symbolical ſenſe thereof; And how there is 
the ſame Idea in vulgar phancies of Light or Day and of Heaven. 
4. That Heaven in the Firſt Day ſignifies the Immaterial Orders of Be- 
ings, expreſly proved out of Origen. 5. The ſame farther confirmed 
out of Parmenides the diſciple of Diochxtes the Pythagorean, whom it 
is probable to have been acquainted with the 'Text of Moſes. 6. That the 
Jewiſh Rabbins alſo give their ſuffrage thereto. 7. Teſtimony of Scrip- 


ture, that the Creation of Angels and of the Souls of men is ſignified by the 


Light created ia the Furſt day. 8. That Heaven and Light under ſtood 
of the Mundus Vitæ do not ſignify merely Symbolically. 9. A further con- 
ſider atio evincing the ſame Concluſion. 10. That whether Heaven and 
Light ſignify Sy mbolically or zo, the Firſt Day's work will not be ſo he- 
terogeneous to the reſt, an Evening and Morning being fetched from 
thence to every Day's Creation. 11. That the Metaphyſical Hyle in the 
Firſt day's creation, is not called Earth merely Sy mbolically, 4 thing not 
hard to prove, but needleſs. 


I. HE Third Objection is againſt our Expoſition of the Firſt 
Day's work. For they urge, that it is very Heterogeneal, and 
ſtrangely different from the Interpretations of all the reſt of the Days, 
where the things mentioned are not 7 but are properly what 
they are ſaid to be: But Heaven, an 
the Firſt Day's Creation, but the Symbols of ſomething elſe. Which 
makes the Cabbala go off but harſhly, it ſeeming not all of one 1 
OR | 2+ But 


Earth, and Light, are not ſo in 
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2. But I anſwer; The Queſtion is not whether the Interpretation 
may ſeeem harſh to a nice and ſqueamiſh Phancy, but whether it be 
true: which I think I have produced no mean proofs for already, and 
muſt further remind you how many there be that, interpreting the 
ſtory of Adam and Eve in Paradiſe literally, do notwithſtanding not 
think it harſh to expound that of the Serpent f-bolically, But there 
was alſo a neceſſity of ſpeaking of the Creation of Immaterial Beings 
in a Symbolical way, Moſes having a deſign not to mention any thing 
hard or ſubtile in the mere letter of the Text, as is acknowledged by 
all Interpreters. Neither could there be a Philoſophical as well as a 
Literal Cabbala without taking this liberty; which ought to be freely 
granted, no uncertainty or obſcurity ariſing therefrom, by reaſon of 
the Cabbala of Numbers belonging to the St Day's Creation. For that 
trite Aphoriſm of the Pythagoreans, . . 
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is here fully verified, and was, I ſuſpe&, chiefly underſtood at firſt of 
the Six Days Works, That all things were like to, and bore a reſemblance of 
the Number to which they referred, Whence we may be aſſured, that 
Immateriality was the work of the Firſf Day, a Monad or Unite being 

ſo expreſs a ſignification of the nature thereof. 
3. And that the Earth might not break that ſenſe of the Cabbala, 
the deſcription is ſuch as does very naturally favour the Philoſophical 
Keen meaning, the Text calling it || Vacuity, or Emptineff it ſelf, as I have 
place. already noted. Nor is it at all harſh, that Heaven and Light are made 
Theodotion Symbols of the ſame thing, not only for thoſe Reaſons I have already 
233 alledged, which verge more near upon Philoſophy, (of which the chiet- 
2 eſt is, that Heaven or her is the very body of Light, or Light it 
ſelf when duly moved) but alſo from that notion or Phantaſm that 
naturally ariſes from the Letter it ſelf, according to the vulgar appre- 
henſion of things, who certainly have the ſame Idea in the mind of 
that illuminated Concave which is Heaven, that they have of Day diſtinct 
from the Sun. And there was no viſible Concave at firſt but that of 
Day, there being neither Moon nor Stars to inlighten the Night. 
And that this conceit of oufs is found, appears further in that 
Jupiter and Dieſpiter are the ſelf- ſame Namen amongft the Heathen. 
And yet Jupiter, that is, Jovis Pater, Father Jovis, is the convex Hea- 
Hiſtor. lib. ven. Te nevle xixacy u Alc ,x, , | Herodotus ſpeaks it of the Per- 
* enen fians. And Dies Pater, that is, Father Dies, (for, as * Varro has inter- 
Latin. 16.4 preted it, it is in the Nominative Caſe, as in Marſpiter, Neptunuſpater, 
Januſpater) what can it be but this zluminated Concavity or Convexity, 
which is called Day, a diſtinct Namen amongſt the Heathen, as well as 
Night, who made the notorious Phenomena of Nature fo many Deities; 
and Macrobius expreſly, Cretenſes Sia I ien, vocant & Jovem Salii, in 
carmine, Lucetium ? whence Dijovis in all likelihood is the fame that 
Dieſpiter. But we will not dwell upon theſe toys. It was ſufficient to 
have noted, that Ovezvs and Hui are all one in the Heathen Theo- 
logy with 2s, and therefore all one with one another. It is now more 
material to conſider, that without any light at all there can be no 
diſcernment of any thing; and that therefore Heaven muſt be vulgar- 


ly 
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ly conceived under the notion of this luminous Concavity, which for the 


lightſomneſs thereof, is called Day; and for its height and hollowneſs, 
Gor Cælum is as much as Kia hollow) is termed Heavey, and that they 
are one joint Object, eſpecially in the Firſt Day's Creation; Heaven 
being no where diſcoverable but in this newly<created Day, whoſe 
joint appearances made up but one and the fame Laminous Concave, 
as I intimated before. + EP 
Whence the literal ſenſe of the Firſt Day*s work, as it is the Symbole 
or Repreſentation of the Philoſophical, is very eaſy and natural, if you 
take it thus; namely, That firſt it is ſummarily ſaid, God created Hea- 
ven, (that is, this Luminous Concave) and the Earth. But this Earth was 
nothing but Emptineſs and Vanity, and Darkneſs was on the face of the A- 
byf, &c. deſcribing thus, Firſt, the condition of the Earth more pun- 
Qtually, which is the firſt part of this Day's Creation ; but then after 
that, coming to the other part, he tells us how God commanded the 
Light to be made, that is, this luminous Concave, Heaven, (for they are 
in Idea really the ſame, as I have ſaid, and therefore the words Light 
and Heaven by Synonyma's here) and how he called this Light, or Cœ- 
lum luminoſum, Day, &c. Which ſtructure and ſenſe of things conſi- 
dered, it cannot but take away all ſcruple and conceit of any harſh- 


neſs, in making Heaven and Light ſymbols of the ſame thing; namely, 


of that which the Platoniſts call Mundus vite, or the World of Life, 
and Form. ; 
Nor can it be objected, that this Literal ſenſe is incoherent with 
the Literal Cabbala we have framed already, where the Heaven is made 
on the Second day, and therefore cannot be literally made in the Firſt. 
For I mean here by the Literal ſenſe, not that continued popular 


ſenſe or Literal Cabbala; for that is not ſuppoſed the Baſis of the Phi- 
loſophical ; (For theſe three diſtinct Cabbala's have no intended either 


agreement or diſagreement one with another, as having no mutual 
reference at all, but grow out of the Letter, which is common to all 
three, as three ſeveral forts of Flowers out of one bed of Earth in a 


Garden.) But by the Literal ſenſe here, I underſtand ſuch a ſenſe as. 


may be made out of the letter qualified and prepared by a skilful hand, 
for a fit and unforced exhibiting any part of either the Literal, pecu- 
larly fo called, or elſe of the Philoſophical or Moral Cabbala; whe- 


ther this preparation be made by Grammar and Criticiſm, or elſe 


by Pahntaſmatical or real and true Notion. For the Letter, as I ſaid, 
is common to all three Cabbala's, but is to be prepared and fitted in 
each, not a ſenſe congruous to the ſeries of things in either of the 
other two; but of thoſe things in one and the ſame Cabbala, Which is 
a Principle that no man, that well conſiders, but muſt acknowledge 
both rational and neceſſary. 3 


4. But now, that we have given the right ſenſe of the firſt Day's | 


Creation in our Philoſophical Cabbala, beſides what we have produced 


already, appears further out of || Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, who, | Strom. lib. 3. 


comparing the Second Day's work with the Firſt, write thus; K & 
9 T5 pored) owicnay £2gu9r dtbeant, Y uv dz ay, 9. og voor oy Ty wo wmMwvid To 


ei]; Sep3oy genre Jnpupye. W hich interpretation | Origen follows exactly, Homil. in 
Cap. 1. Ge- 
neſcos, 


Cum antes, faith he, Deus Cœlum feciſſet, nunc firmamentum fair, id 
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eſt, corporeum calum, Fecit enim calum prius, de quo dicit, Calum mihi 
ſedes ent. And a little after; Cum enim ea que facturus erat Deus ex ſpi- 
ritu conſt arent & corpore, iſta de cauſa «in principio & ante omnia cœlum 
dicitur factum, id eft, omnis Spiritualis /ubſtantia, ſuper quam velut in 
throno quodam & ſede Deus requitſcit. This therefore is that Mundus 
de which is the higheſt Throne of Go. * Which the Pyrhag oreans 
alſo call Ziv 7vpy@, the Tower of Jupiter, it being his higheſt habita- 
tion, and is allo termed his &anwwpymi egxes, the external framing of 
the World, in all the parts of it, being immediately or inſtrumental- 
ly performed by it, as the Fætas is in the womb. 
5. According to which ſenſe is that of Parmenides, That there are 
but two Principles, 79 % 5, which in Hebrew would be N Lax 
& Terra, or (which I have ſhewn to be the ſame,) Caium & Terra; 
and adds further, x mv pi Snurpy? m Neu, I 3 vans, * Which does fo 
exquiſitely anſwer to the Text of Hes in the Philoſophical ſenſe, 
that it will be hard to doubt, but that he had theſe two Principles 
from thence, the one Actide or Demiurg ical, the other Paſſive or Mate- 
rial, The one ſymbolically called 75%, N, Lax or Aer ; the other 
I| In vices n, which is De, Heaven and Earth. And for that Riddle which || La- 
Parmenidls. i, adds further, * Tü Te dvIponrar o; nas Tpony Modus, aun 5 undpyeay 
w S#puy5 aBavxev, I leave to the ingenious to unriddle from n and 
{ Uron verſ. 2292, and the Hebraiſm of the || article N which I have noted, and 
2 Te then to judge in how right a ſcent of things we have been in the pur- 
abbal, Phi- 745 ; . ; et a * os Ws a. 3 
leſeph. ſuir of the meaning of the Phyſical part of the Philoſophick Cabbala, 
and whether Pythagoras did not underſtand things the ſame way. 
For this Parmenides was a Pythagorean, as being an Intimate of one Dio- 
chætes, a follower of Pythagoras: Which Diochetes, as Sotion writes, was 
indeed poor, but a ſingularly-honeſt and good man; tor Which rea- 
ſon Parmenides adhered fo cloſe to him for his ſociety while he lived, 
and had fo great an honour for him, that he built an He, or Chapel, 


to him when he was dead. | e 

All which Circumſtances may juſtly make a man ſuſpect, that this 
Diochætes was acquainted with the Jewiſh Learning, and the very let- 
| N N ter of Moſes, (as Pherecydes Syrus is alſo ſaid to have gotten τ #0:yizoy 
55 „ fog Biexie, that is, the ſecret Books of the * Phenicians or He- 
brews) or, if you will, with the Literal and Philoſophical Cabbala. 
From whence Parmenides might take occaſion of making that Diſtribu- 
tion of Philoſophy into ſuch as is accurately and intellectually true, 
and ſuch as is according to the Appearance of things to the Vulgar. 
* Atoory Te &var QIAooopiar, F pity xd} daideiay, F 5 x7 bg. The latter of 
which, were it not in ſome ſuch reſpeQs as I have intimated, would 
not have been taken notice of by Parmenides, for any piece of wiſdom 
or philoſophy at all. And that % will ſignify external Appearance, 
[| Sexr. Em- is plain, in that || Epicurus divides that which appears ab extra, into 
LES ade Sn and Hts, and Democritus in Laertius has defined, dh var . 
* GAwy T7466 3) Kevoy © mt Nd ana rely ve r1u.., Sofdtedur* that is as much as to 

ſay, gays , to be gayoulvai, Or external appearances. FER 
To this iy $95 of Parmenides, exactly anſwers that couple of Prin- 
ciples amongtt the Fythag oreans, 95s q; ie, which plainly point 1 oe 
| 5 „ . 
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Light and Darkneſ in the beginning of Geneſis; the Pythagoreans ren- 
dring MN 94s, Parmenides, mve; and the one calling the Hyle , the o- 
ther -57@-, but both reflecting on the Text, where Hyle is denoted 
by both thoſe characters. And that Parmenides meant not this ſen- 


ſible Earth, is plain out of || 4rifforle, who ſays, that Parmenides rank- | Meraply. 
ed his firſt Principle Fire, x7  %, re 5 x7 33 wh d, ſuch as Plotinus ib. 1. cap. 5, 


deſcribes Hyle to be: and Theodotionrenders yn21 11D) ivaua x dd But 
I have run out too far, let us return to Origen. _ 8 1 
6. Conſonant to that Interpretation of Origen, is that general Do- 


ctrine of the Jewiſh Rabbins, Solium glorie Dei creatum eſſe ante creatio- 


nem Mundi, as you may ſee in | Maimonides. But that that which is || More Ne- 
the Throne of God ſhould be called Heaven, is no wonder, nothing be- voch. part. 2. 


ing more ordinary than the placing of his Throne there. Wherefore, 7 “ 
according to the general conſent of the Rabbins, there was an Heaven 
made before the Creation of the outward World. And when, I pray 

ou, then ſhould it be made, if not in the firit day ? or what can be 
his throne that · is ſaid to fit upon the Cherubims, but the Angelical 
Orders? And that the Cabbaliſts expound the Creation of Heaven to 


be the Creation of Angels, || Mezaſſeh Ben Iſrael aſſures us, and alledges | De Crear, 
the Targum upon Job, and Moſes Agyptius to the ſame purpoſe. Probl. 25. 


7. But not only Origen, Alexandrinus, and the Jewiſh Writers, put in es. 5: 
their ſuffrage for our Interpretation, but, if I be not miſtaken, the 
very Scripture it ſelf ; nay I may ſay, God himſelf perſonally in the 
Scripture. Job 38. Where waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the 
Earth ? declare, if thou haſt underſtanding. When the Morning-Stars ſang 
together, and all the Sons of God ſhouted for Joy? Where what is meant 
by the Morning-Stars, he muſt be blind that cannot diſcern from the 
following Exegeſis; namely, the Sons of God, which is as much as the 
Angels; who are called Morning-Stars Symbolically, and in alluſion to 
the Firſt Day's Creation, namely, the creation of Light, which was 
the Morning o the World, and the Birth of Spiritual and Angelical Be- 
ings. And therefore again, ver. 19, 21. concerning this 2 Day's 
creation of Light, he asketh Job another like queſtion; Where is the way 
where Light dwelleth? and as for darkneſs, where is the place thereof? allud- 
ing certainly to the Light and Dartneſi mentioned in the Firſt Day. 
For thereupon he demands further, Kxon'ft thou that thou waſt then 
generated or made, and that the number of thy Days is great? So the learned 
of the Jews read it, and do, out of this Text, confidently conclude their 
Preexiſtence of Souls. Which if they do rightly, no queſtion but their 
Creation is involved in the creation of Light in the Firſt Day's Work. 
From theſe Teſtimonies J think it is plain enough, that by the Crea- 
tion of Heaven or Light, is underſtood, as Origen has ventured to af- 
firm, the Creation of all Spiritual Subſtances. 5 

8. But further, to come nearer to the Objection, I do not conceive 
it neceſſary to acknowledge, that Heaven and Light do ſignify merely 
Symbolically, but that the things creared the Firſt day may be called 
moſt truly and properly by thoſe Names, though they were firſt given 
to the Material Heaven and Viſible Light: as the words Spiritus, Ani- 
ma, and Yvxi, were terms firſt given to that which is material, mean- 
ing thereby a waft of Air, Wind, or Breath; but now ſignity, and that 

8 5 Fes 7 pro- 
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property and truly, the firſt of them any Immaterial ſubſtance, the two 
latter the Soul of man, which is Spiritual and Immaterial. And ſo it 
may be with Heaven and Light, that which is conceived of Heaven, 
belonging more truly and eminently to the Mundas Vitæ, than to the 

See Pſycho. Material Heaven it ſelf. |} For the generations of ſublunary things, 

1 Cant. 1. their Fates and Periods, that vital Influence, and the Meaſurings of 

Star 41,42» time, I do not doubt but all are more truly, more primarily and pro- 

7 9 88 perly attributed to the World of Life, in which are all the Seminal 
Forms of things, than they are to the corporeal Heaven; and do huge- 
ly ſuſpect, though I will not affirm, that the Lights of Heaven them- 
ſelves would not be what they ſeem to us, let the Matter be never fo 
ſubtile and ſoundly agitated, were they not actuated alſo by the Spi- 
rit of Nature, and became in ſome fort Vital thereby: infomuch that 
I conceive Spirit to be a further illumination of Light it ſelf, as when 
the Soul acts in the eye. Beſides, * concerhing the promanation and 
intermixture of the Rays of Light, that which is ſaid thereof, is more 
eminently and perfectly true in the nature of every particular ſpirit, 

1 7m tal. (as J have || elſewhere ſhown at large) than in Light it ſelf. That ap- 

Bok v. ch. f, prehenſion alſo, that Heaven is the higheſt part of the Creation, is not 

ade ſeverely and Philoſophically true in the material Heaven, it bein 
every where, and the Earth it ſelf a Planet: but it is irrefragably true 
of this Heaven that was created the Firſt day; which is alſo he inac- 
ceſſible Light where he dwells, unto whom the eye of no mortal can 
reach. 3 

9. Beſides all which, There being ſuch a conſtant and neceſſary union 
betwixt the Athereal or Heavenly Matter, and the Mundus Vite in all 
the parts thereof wherever they act, in this regard alſo it is plain, 
that the terming the Firſt day's work Heaven and Light is not merely 
Sywmbelical, but reaches the very nature and property of the things, ac- 
cording as Virgil does ſeriouſly philoſophize in thoſe expreſſions touch- 
ing the Souls of men, 
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Eneid. l. 6. Ines eff ollis vigor, & cœleſtis origo 
| Seminibus ; quantum non noxia corpora tardaut, 
Lierrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra, 


Whereby he would inſinuate, that there is an igneous, luminous, or A.- 
thereal Vehicle always intimately adhering to the Soul, though it be 
much ſlaked and damped with the groſs and crude moiſture of the 
Body, during this Earthly Peregrination. 5 1 

10. And laſtly, whether we phanſy Heaven or Light to ſignify ſym- 
bolically or no, there will not be that Heterogenezry and Difference 
from other Days Creations, as is conceited ; this lightſome Heaven or 
heavenly Light, being ſymbolically called the Morning of each Day's 
Creation, as the Material part, or Paſſive Principle, is ſtyl'd the Even- 
ing. Which Mornizg is always a parcel of that full Day which was 
firſt created, and is caſtigated and mitigated by its conjunction with 
the dark Matter into a moderate Matutine Splendour, as thoſe ſeveral 
parts of the Matter thus and thus modified, anſwering to the ſeveral 
Capacities of that dark Emptineff and Vacuity (which was the Midnight 
oppoſite to that full Day) being raiſed to an actaal Materiality, may go 


for 
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for the Evening-Twilight of every Day's Creation: the Paſſibility of 
this external and material Creation, being the bc betwixt the Mun- 
dus vitæ or Full da, and that Metaphyſical Hyle or Midnight, fo ſoon as 
once its parts ha ve but material exiſtence, or exiſt as to their Matter; 
as the Dusk of the Evening is the H bet wixt Day and Night. 
11. And now if we would be fo toyiſhly, or rather tediouſly cu- 
rious, we might alſo go about to prove, that the Earth mentioned in 
the Hſt day's Creation, which is nothing but that Metaphyſical Hie, 
ought not to be thought to be ſo much ſymbolically as truly and pro- 
perly ſo called, * the moſt peculiar Attributes of the Earth being only 
true in it. For the Earth ſtrictly and philoſophically confidered, is nei- 
ther the loweſt of the Creation, nor immoveable; but this Metaphyſical 
Earth is both, as is manifeſt at firſt ſight, it being the loweſt degree 
and ſhadow of Being ; and * not only immoveable, but undiminiſh- 
able and unimpairable, as I have already noted. But this is a ſubject 
not worth the poliſhing, the main. work of the Firſt day being the 
creating of Heaven or Light; and the deſcription of the Earth there 
being ſuch as does eaſily aſſure the Philoſophick ſenſe to any that are 
not over-ſcrupulous ; of which more in the following Chapter: and 
laſtly, it being a matter of no ſuch great conſequence, whether 
Earth and Heaven and Light ſignify Symbolically or no; ſeeing that 
let their ſignification be what it will, it is, in ſuch fort as I have de- 
ſcribed, carried down to the work of every day, whereby the whole 
piece becomes ſufficiently homogeneal. 
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= VEM & Pythagorei etiam Zayss up Cs. Nempe quando 22 799 
r Monadis appellatio, ad Bereſhith refertur; quando autem 
refertur ad Mercavam, = "Ev 4 Tad ſignificat, primam Triadis Plato. 
nicæ Hypoſtaſin. | 
Sec. 5. Quod tam accurate reſpondet Textui Moſaico, at difficile ſit du- 
bitare, cc. Vide duo ſequentia Capita, & particulatim Caput nonum, 
Set. 9. „ & 
Titel, 74 d oS mais Tpory juice, eurey 5 brd 7 Nef, x) m ,t, 
&c. Multa quidem in hunc locum objicit vir ingenioſus Philoſophiæque 
Carteſianæ fatis addictus J. B. quæ cum is haud parvam vim habere 
exiſtimet ad enervandum præclarum hoc Parmenidis teſtimonium, in 
medium proferam omnia, ſinguliſque ut propoſuero ſtatim reſpon- 
debo. : 

Primo igitur objicit, Opinionem hanc nuſquam niſi hic apud Laerti- 
um attribui. Reſpondeo verò tam plane tamen id fieri & cum ejul- 
modi circumſtantiis, Quòd Intimas ſcilicet fuerit Diochætæ Pythagorei, 
cui & Heroon extruxit defuncto, quodque duo Principia poſuerit roy g 
quæ certò Symbolicè intelligenda ſunt & ad Textum Maſaicum referenda, 
ut vel hoc ſingulare Teſtimonium inſtar omnium eſſe poſſit. Præterea 
minimè mirandum eſſe, Teſtimonium hoc nuſquam reperiri preter- 

. ect 2 „„ quam 
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quam apud Laertinm ſolum, cum is ſolus fit apud quem Vitam Par- 
menidis ſcriptam nunc habemus. Et qui opiniones illius obiter memo— 
rant eas ſerè tantum tangunt quz ad prima illius principia attinent, 


ut Arxiſtotelis; Plutarchus vero quanquam res Phyſicas etiam particula- 


res tractaſle air, ut Terram, Calum, Solem, Lunam, Stellas, hominum or- 


tum, hoc tantum in genere narrat, particulares modos ac rationes ea 


tractandi omittens. Platonis autem Parmenides licet ſatls prolixus fit, 
totus tamen eſt, {i rectè memini, Metaphyſicas aut Logicus. Porrd fi 
vitam illius ab aliis ſcriptam haberemus, hocque ejus dogma apud ip- 
ſos omiſſum, non magls probaret illius dogma non fuiſſe, quam Plato- 
nem motum Terre non tenuiſſe aut Divini Numinis Triunitatem, quòd 
Laertius in Vita Platonis ea omiſerit. Immo vero maxime conſenta- 


neum eſt paucos futuros fuiſſe qui hoc dogma memoriæ traderent, ut 


quod tam enorme videretur & tam celebri Philoſopho ang vo at- 
que hanc ob cauſam paſſuros fuiſſe intercidere 3 gmentum 
aliquod perperam illi attributum. Cum vero hoc dogma tam plene 
hic & tam firmis ſuffultum adminiculis nobis occurrat, imbecilium 
profectò argumentum eſt quod ab illius omiſſione apud alios deducitur. 
Tempus enim Fluvii inſtar, ſicut alicubi ait ſapientiſſimus Verulamins, 
ſtramina & ſarmenta arida ſecum defert, lapides verd & metalla, 
(aurum ſit licet & argentum) hoc eſt maximè ſolida quæque facile 
patitur ſubſidere. 

Secundò objicit, Si Parmenides hanc opinionem tenuit, quvd eum 
oporteret Motum Telluris etiam tenere, Quem tamen non tenuit. Ad 


quod reſpondeo, Intimam illius Amicitiam cum Diochete Pythagoreo 


vel folam, admodum probabile efficere, eum Motum Telluris tenuiſſe. 
Et certè ſine ulla magna libertate mihi aſſumpta emendandi exem- 
plaria, cur non ipſe Textus apud Laertium, rr g 7 yiv dnigyvam 
o gẽẽ‚dj x, & pic A, [1C corrigi poteſt? ponendo xwi2z pro xd, fa 
cilè intercidentibus » literis, & omiſſione earum haud ita facile obſer- 
vata, cum ſenſus adhuc integer eſſet & vulgari Intellectui magls ac- 


commodus. Adeò ut motus Terræ diurnus faltem, ſic agnoſcen— 


dus fit factà hac emendatione. Qua ſenſus reverà multo ſolidior fit ac 


credibilior. Quomodo enim dici potuit Parmenides præter rotundita- 
tem Terræ primus declaraſſe eam & ip xdo9e, id quod tam vulgare 
& triviale eſt ut lippis notum fit & tonſoribus? Omninv imperfectus 
ſenſus eſt, ſi Parmenidem celebrem illum Philoſophum reſpiciamus, niſi 
legatur & pico ννðẽu. Primum vero detexiſſe terram figur eſſe ſphe- 
rica & motui accommoda, & dein revera motu ſaltem diurno circa 
axem ſuum in medio Mundi moveri, doctrina eſt Parmenide digna. Et 


ſi laxetur paululùm ſenſus , & He, (quod & ipſe J. B. fieri poſſe ad- 


mittit, niſi ipſe poſuiſſet obicem) Motus annuus etiam addi poſſit, & 


Terra adhuc eſſe quaſi in medio Vorticis, cum tota illius orbita puncti 


inſtar ſit cum toto Vortice comparata. Sed, quod dixi, huic laxationi 


hie obicem ponere conatur per citationem quandam ex Plutarcho, un- 


de ait maniſeſtò conſtare Par menidem Terram cenſuiſſe in centro Mun— 


di libratam, quod tamen nihil facit contra motum illius diurnum, ſed 


De Placitis de annuo videamus. Verba || Platarchi de opinione Parmentais & De— 


Philef. lib. 3. 
Caps 15. 


mocriti circa Terræ mots, bec ſunt: Nahe vine x) Anpire e ue 79 au : 
by low ip5/oer (ſic enim legit J. B. biſque repetit) wire 75; iges, 
5 N | 4% 
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ſenſus genuinus, Parmenides & Democritus ex eo quod Terra undique equa- - 


liter inſtans, incumbens vel compreſſa in æquilibrio maneat, idcirco concuti. 
tur ſolùm (nempe in Terrz-motibus) non movetar è loco. Fateor Ae 
legi in meo exemplari. Verùm five per Divinatoriam quandam oſci- 
tantiam, ſive data opera T. B. «o:55car verterit in ipiwrer, videtur ſane 
prababilior lectio, magiſque conſentire cum ſententia Democriti, cap. 
13. memorati, Ubi dicit, Ker' dhα wir e Thy yir qua T4 hinein & 
ahm, Turrolgoay 5 Td yore Y Gap AN &i en · id eſt, Vagari Terram in 
Principio, ob parvitatem & levitatem, tempore conſtipatam & conſolidat am 
in debito loco ſiſti. Quod verd fixetur in centro Univerſi repugnat a- 
lis Democriti opinionibus, qui Materiam Univerſi infinitam credebat, 


ac proinde Terram in centro illius fixam credere non potuit. Præterea 


eum Terram aliter immobilem credidiſſe quam ipſi ae ri eam 
credunt, non eſt veriſimile, quippe qubd Pythagoreas plane fuit Demo- 
critus, & à Pythagora aded videtur omnia accepiſſe, in Opere ſuo Æqui- 
voco, quemadmodum refert apud Laertium Thraſyllus, ut niſi temporum 


ratio obſtaret illius auditor cenſeri poſſet. Pythagoreoram verò quem 


piam audiviſſe Glaucus Rheginus athrmat, & Apollodorus Cyzicenus Philo- 
{ao in amicitiam veniſſe notiſſimo illi motùs Telluris aſſertori. Et 
Leucippum ſane (quem quidem & Democritum tanquam duos geminos 
germanoſve Philoſophus per omnia conſimiles & conſentientes perinde 
ac coætaneos ſimul ubique ferè nominat Ariſtoteles) Thy yiv 363 ow 
woe Siveciryy affirmaſie ipſe memorat Laertius, immd Democritum Leucippi 
fuiſſe auditorem. Ex quibus abunde conſtare poteſt nos genuinum loci 
illius, apud Platarchum, ſenſum reddidiſſe, aut Plutarchum ipſum, ut 


eſt homo haud ità accuratus in tradendis veterum Philoſophorum opi- 


nionibus, hac in re falſum eſſe. Tantillum momentum habet iſte locus 
ad probandum Parmenidem Telluris motum annuum non tenuiſſe, 
Tertiv, urget, Homines dici non poſſe 2 5ais ex Sole materialiter 


generatos, quia Sol ante definit eſſe Sol quam iſta fieri poſſit genera- 


tio. Ecquidem hæc Objectio haud exigui momenti foret, fi omnis 
Materia in generatione immediata eſſet five proxima, nulla remota. 
Hac vero ratione nulla corpora diei poſſent generari aut conſtitui ex 
quatuor Elementis, quoniam antequam corpus Animalis puta aut Ar- 


boris ex ipſis conſtitui poſſit, deſinunt eſſe iſta Elementa. Nec pullus 


dici poſſet gigni ex cryſtallino illo liquore quem notavit Harvæus, quia 
deſinit talis eſſe liquor, priuſquam convertatur in carnem, cartilagines 
& oſſa. Senſus proculdubio, idẽmque admodum facilis ac naturalis 
iſtorum verborum rise 7: 4r9Igyror &; nate mpary , hic eſt ; Gene- 
rationem Hominum quantum ad materiam ex qua geniti ſint, ex aliquo 
rimum Sole, tanquam ex materia magis remota, fattum eſſe, ſed ex Sole hoc 
in Aſtrum frigidum (ive Terram Planetamve converſo, tanquam ex materia 
magis immediata. Unde ſtatim ſequitur, idque admodum cohærenter, 
Solem verò eſſe calidum & frigidum. Ut nemo miretur homines 8 
ex Sole, non immediate quidem ſed mediate. Quæ tamen diſtinctio 


hic ſubticetur ad majorem movendam admirationem, ut fit inſtar 

Anigmatis legenti aut audienti. Quod autem 72 S*puir & W uxe&v, non 

autem pw & 4vxey legitur, id quidem fieri potuit per imperitiam 
quorundam ſciolorum, qui cum obſervaſſent » $4 z bud 
Eecce 3 quoſdam 
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quam apud Laertium ſolum, cum is ſolus fit apud quem Vitam Par- 
menidis ſcriptam nunc habemus. Et qui opiniones illius obiter memo- 
rant eas ſerè tantum tangunt quz ad prima illius principia attinent, 
ut Ariſtotelis; Plutarchus vero quanquam res Phyſicas etiam particula- 
res tractaſſe ait, ut Terram, Calum, Solem, Lunam, Stellas, hominum or- 
tum, hoc tantum in genere narrat, particulares modos ac rationes ea 
tractandi omittens. Platonis autem Parmenides licet ſatis prolixus fit, 
totus tamen eſt, {i rectè memini, Metaphyſicus aut Logicus. Porro fi 
vitam illius ab aliis ſcriptam haberemus, hocque ejus dogma apud ip- 
ſos omiſſum, non mags probaret illius dogma non fuiſſe, quam Plato- 
nem motum Terre non tenuiſſe aut Divini Numinis Triunitatem, quod 
Laertius in Vita Platonis ea omiſerit. Immò vero maxime conſenta— 


neum eſt paucos futuros fuiſſe qui hoc dogma memoriæ traderent, ut 


quod tam enorme videretur & tam celebri Philoſopho indignum, at- 


De Placitzs 


que hanc ob cauſam paſſuros fuiſſe intercidere 39 hgmentum 
aliquod perperam illi attributum. Cum vero hoc dogma tam plene 
hic & tam firmis ſuffultum adminiculis nobis occurrat, imbecillum 
profeQd argumentum eſt quod ab illius omiſſione apud alios deducitur. 
Tempus enim Fluvii inſtar, ſicut alicubi ait ſapientiſſimus Verulamius, 
ſtramina & ſarmenta arida ſecum defert, lapides vero & metalla, 
(aurum ſit licet & argentum) hoc eſt maximè ſolida quæque facile 
patitur ſubſidere. . 

Secundò objicit, Si Parmenides hanc opinionem tenuit, quod eum 
oporteret Motum Telluris etiam tenere, Quem tamen non tenuit. Ad 
quod reſpondeo, Intimam illius Amicitiam cum Dzoch.ete Pythagoreo 
vel folam, admodum probabile efficere, eum Motum Telluris tenuiſſe. 
Et certè ſine ulla magna libertate mihi aſſumpta emendandi exem- 


plaria, cur non ipſe Textus apud Laertium, Nav 5 i706 7 yiv dnrigyvan 
cg, x, wv pho ed, ſic corrigi poteſt? ponendo xiv nt Pro vA dαν, fa- 


cilè intercidentibus - » literis, & omiſhone earum haud ita facile obſer- 
vata, cum ſenſus adhuc integer eſſet & vulgari Intellectui mags ac- 
commodus. Adeò ut. motus Terrz diurnus faltem, fic agnoſcen- 


dus fit factà hac emendatione. Qua ſenſus revera multo ſolidior fit ac 
cCredibilior. Quomodo enim dici potuit Parmenides præter rotundita— 


tem Terræ primus declaraſſe eam & icy , id quod tam vulgare 


& triviale eſt ut lippis notum ſit & tonſoribus? Omninò im perfectus 


ſenſus eſt, fi Parmenidem celebrem illum Philoſophum reſpicia mus, niſi 
legatur & wiv j]. Primum vero detexiſſe terram figur eſſe ſphe- 
rica & motui accommoda, & dein revera motu ſaltem diurno circa 
axem ſuum in medio Mundi moveri, doctrina eſt Parmenide digna. Et 


ſi laxetur paululùm ſenſus , &visp, (quod & ipſe J. B. fieri poſſe ad- 


nittit, niſi ipſe poſuiſſet obicem) Motus annuus etiam addi poſſit, & 
Terra adhuc eſſe quali in medio Vorticis, cum tota illius orbita punRi 
inſtar ſit cum toto Vortice comparata. Sed, quod dixi, huic laxationi 
hie obicem ponere conatur per citationem quandam ex Platarcho, un- 
de ait maniſeſtò conſtare Parmenidem Terram cenſuifle in centro Mun- 
di libratam, quod tamen nihil facit contra motum illius diurnum, ſed 
de annuo videamus. Verba Plutarchi de opinione Parmeutais & De- 


Philef. Iib. 3. mocriti circa Terre motus, hæc ſunt: Haαανi.ν x) EO. d of myray be 
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hey ic i αναν (ſic enim legit J. B. biſque repetit) wirey om 7s inopporiae, 
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7 In pivey Ke , pi xe . Quorum verborum hic videtur 


ſenſus genuinus, Parmenides & Democritus ex eo quod Terra undique æqua- 


liter inſtans, incumbens vel compreſſa in æquilibrio maneat, idcirco concuti. 
tur ſolum (nempe in Terrz-motibus) non movetar è loco. Fateor ebe. 
legi in meo exemplari. Verum five per Divinatoriam quandam oſci- 
tantiam, ſive data opera T. B. «e:590ar verterit in ipgswrer, videtur ſane 
prababilior lectio, magiſque conſentire cum ſententia Democriti, cap. 
13. memorati, Ubi dicit, Ker' dpx4s H ααB]Ma Thy 9 que Ts hem 
xupomymt, mukrolacay 5 Tl xe Y Bapuricoay Si - id eſt, Vagari Terram in 
Principio, ob parvitatem & levitatem, tempore conſtipatam & conſolidatam 
in debito loco ſiſti. Quod verò fixetur in centro Univerſi repugnat a- 
liis Democriti opinionibus, qui Materiam Univerſi infinitam credebat, 


ac proinde Terram in centro illius fixam credere non potuit. Præterea 


eum Terram aliter immobilem credidiſſe quam ipſi Carteſiani eam 
credunt, non eſt veriſimile, quippe quod Pythagoreas plane fuit Demo- 
critus, & à Pythagora adeò videtur omnia accepiſſe, in Opere ſuo Æqui- 
voco, quemadmodum refert apud Laertium Thraſhllus, ut niſi temporum 


ratio obſtaret illius auditor cenſeri poſſet. Pythagoreorum vero quem 


piam audiviſſe Glaucus Rheginus athrmat, & Apollodorus Cyzicenus Philo- 
{ao in amicitiam veniſſe notiſſimo illi motùs Telluris aſſertori. Et 
Leucippum ſane (quem quidem & Democritum tanquam duos geminos 
germanòſve Philoſophus per omnia conſimiles & conſentientes perinde 
ac coætaneos ſimul ubique ferè nominat Ariſtoteles) vd yiv 3,45 ae 
later Sivepinyy affirmiſſe ipſe memorat Laertias, immò Democritum Leucippi 
fuiſſe auditorem. Ex quibus abunde conſtare poteſt nos genuinum loci 
illius, apud Platarchum, ſenſum reddidiſſe, aut Platarchum ipſum, ut 
eſt homo haud itz accuratus in tradendis veterum Philoſophorum opi- 
nionibus, hac in re falſum eſſe. Tantillum momentum habet iſte locus 
ad probandum Parmenidem Telluris motum annuum non tenuiſſe, 
Tertiv, urget, Homines dici non poſſe 2 5ais ex Sole materialiter 
generatos, quia Sol antè deſinit eſſe Sol quam iſta fieri poſſit genera- 
tio. Ecquidem hæc Objectio haud exigui momenti foret, fi omnis 
Materia in generatione immediata eſſet five proxima, nulla remota. 
Hac verd ratione nulla corpora diei poſſent generari aut conſtitui ex 
quatuor Elementis, quoniam antequam corpus Animalis puta aut Ar- 


boris ex ipſis conſtitui poſſit, deſinunt eſſe iſta Elementa. Nec pullus 


dici poſſet gigni ex cryſtallino illo liquore quem notavit Harvæus, quia 
deſinit talis eſſe liquor, priuſquam convertatur in carnem, cartilagines 
& oſſa. Senſus proculdubio, idemque admodum facilis ac naturalis 


iſtorum verborum rei, 7: dr3punror indie fur yiricga, hic eſt ; Gene- 


rationem Hominum quantum ad materiam ex qua geniti ſint, ex aliquo 
rimum Sole, tanquam ex materia mag is remota, fattum eſſe, ſed ex Sole hoc 
in Aſtrum frigidum (ive Terram Planetamve converſo, tanquam ex materia 
magis immediata. Unde ſtatim ſequitur, idque admodum cohærenter, 
Solem wero eſſe calidum & frigidum. Ut nemo miretur homines 33 
ex Sole, non immediate quidem fed mediate. Quæ tamen diſtinctio 


hie ſubticetur ad majorem movendam admirationem, ut fit inſtar 
Anigmatis legenti aut audienti. Quod autem 72 $pwir & 7 4ve, non 
autem I#puiv & 4vxe#r legitur, id quidem fieri potuit per imperitiam 
quorundam ſeiolorum, qui cum obſervaſſent 2p M apud 
Eee e 3 gqauoſdam 
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Crap. VI. 
quoſdam antiquos Authores pro Principiis Parmenidis haberi (quan- 
quam & id falſam intepretamentum potius habendum fit duorum ejus 
Principiorum, quæ 76 » appellat, quam ipſiſſima illa Principia} ar- 
ticulos iſtos vocabulis præfixerunt. Verum autem ſenſum reſtituerunt 
omnes Interpretes reddendo, any 7 vnipxey 3? Sepwor & 73 buyer, 7 ſümque 
(nempe Solem) calidam eſſe & frigidum, non illud calidum & 2 frigh- 
dum. Czterum w Muney & w oxdſewy, cum Plutarcho adversùs Coloten, 
duo illa Parmenidis principia agnoſco, quibus Fythagoreorum illa Principia 
duo reſpondent, ed g ew7@-* & ad Lucem Tenebraſque Moſaicas in Crea- 
tione alludere cenſeo. T3 $epwy vero Y 4vxe&r Interpretamentum eſſe 
poſſe ſolummodo, illudque falſum exiſtimo, Ariſtorels aliorumve, quaſi 
Parmenidis ade 4 iv ea ſubindicarent, cum poſterior nihil aliud quam 
materiam primam apud Moſer deſcriptam, prius, Principium Activum at- 
que Incorporeum ſignificent, quemadmodum alibi moneo. Verunta- 
men, {i cui aded volupe eſt, haud ita a ratione alienum eſſet, ſi lectio- 
nem in Textu tanquam primitus ſic ſcriptam retineremus, nempe * 
derb x) 7 vxe3!, modo eo ſenſu accipiatur quo Platarchus de Primo 
Frigido diſputat, quod & 79 Lvxesy ſubinde vocat, diſquiritque an 72 Ju- 
Xe e3s 783 G OPPONAtUT 5 via aeys di, an verò os ml9+ ae) ανν , & 
an ſit aliquod * 4vx& ſic, ut Ignis eſt 2d 94wr, Tandemque concludi- 
tur, Terram iſtud 72 4v;z2» eſſe. Quo quidem ſenſu fi hæc verba apud 
Laertium ſumantur, equidem non nego quin fieri poſſit, ut ſit vera 


lectio & Philoſophiæ Parmenideæ fatis conſentanea, quæ facile admittet, 


Terram, i. e. Globum quemlibet Terraqueum cum Atmoſphera (nam & 
Pythagorei, apud Laertium, Aerem, Jr ade appellant) eſſe 73 4vxpiy, 
ut Solem quemlibet 7? 3p, Cumque iſtiuſmodi Globus Terraqueus ni- 
hil aliud ſit, juxta illius ſententiam, quam Sol extinctus ac frigidus, 
Solem alia atque alia conditione, eſſe & 73 4vxpoy & 73 33pw”, Philoſophia 
Parmenidea facile ſtatuet ſecundum ipſifſima verba Textiis ai7%y g d- 
Ne 72 Sep 9 72 vp, hoc eſt, quemlibet Solem eſſe 73 Oον & 73 Lv;ypiy, 
prout candens ſit aut extinctus. N 

Quarto, Sed ad ulteriorem difficultatem urget ex ſequentibus ver- 
bis apud Laertium, 9% ov u min ovvecdyu, Qubd ex his nempe, 2 4 
dern g 7s Luxps omnia conſiſtunt. Quod igitur neceſlarid intelligendum 


eſt de duobus iſtis Principus quæ 777 4 a Parmenide, & ab Interpreti- 
bus faltem #3 9pwv 4 73 4vygiv appellantur, Quæ cum omnium rerum 
totiuſve Mundi Principia ſint, non poſſunt eſſe Soles lacentes & extin(ts, 


ſive Soles calidi & frigidi. Verùm reſpondeo reſpiciendum eſſe ad par- 
tem Textiis præcedentem, ππ 7: «yIpumoy $5 nals mgory νẽο,-uñ, atque 
tunc i 6v , uE exponendum eſſe cum relatione ad yricv a 
(prout illi ſupponunt qui r pro i mis legi volunt) quo innuitur 


particularia, ſaltẽmque ſublunaria u, eſſe intelligenda, (nempe iſti- 


uſmodi omnia Joriuare 5 nas Se αν⁰ IN, ex materia ſcilicet exrinctt 
Solis in terram jam mutati, factique frigtdi, & ex materia Solis adhuc 
lucentis calidique & effluvia ſubtiliſima ex ſe perpetuò emittentis, ſi- 
cut Carteſius deſcribit, ex altera tanquam materia magls remota, altera 


proxima conſiſtere) non autem univerſum mundum totamve illius 


compagem ſic genitam eſſe. Quæ s 7vg% 4 ws, mii Synsholicè intelli- 
gantur, componi non potelt, aur generari. Hoc, inquam, modo facile 
intelligitur ut omnia ſublunaria & particularia $-viarz ex Materia ca- 
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CAP. VII. of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 
lidi alicujus Solis atque frigid poſſint conſtare. Ut omittam Ellipti- 
cam eſſe poſle locutionem, idemque lignificari ac fi dixiſſet, F 5 = 
r 144324 urig, Tta ut i; duplicem vim habeat, & ſuam propriam, 
& 5 as, vel wn, aded ut Sol calidus ſive lucens Efficientis cauſe rationem 
habere intelligatur perinde ac Materialis. Tam parum difficultatis ha- 
bet hæc Objectio. | 

Quintò, Ac proinde quintam addit, quæ primo quidem aſpectu 
plauſibilis videtur, Facilem ſcilicet eſſe Textùs correctionem i ſcriba- 
tur & H pro i nais, Sic enim 7 SPE & 79 Jux live me & oi. Par- 
menidis ſimul eonjuncta hanc i conſtituent, materiam utique proxi- 
mam ex qua Homines alitaque Animalia oriantur. Preterea cum Par- 
menides diſcipulus eſſet Xenophanis & Xenophanes Archelai, cumque Arche- 
Lai opinio eſſet, yeri2m mt (Ga % de pu Ths os x) Inuv TaggTAnacy wardk|t ofoy 
reel deen, vw 5 Y vIguru; reißen, in Vita Archelai per Laertium ſeripta. 
Et paulo ante, FAN 5 ve alrias evar 34 Sei oy Luger, Y met C Sm Ths 
1. yewilive, Hæc pulchriorem ſpeciem argumento ſuperinducunt, 
quod ſcribendum fit + iav&- non autem ex %, quippe quum Parmeni- 
des Magiſtri Xenophanis omnino veſtigiis inſiſtat, diſcipuli utique Arche- 
lai. Sed enimvero, hoc argumentum quod primo aſpectu tam bellam 


præ ſe ſpeciem fert, fi penitius inſpiciamus, omnium reperietur infir- 


miſſimum, taleque quod reliqua fit infirmaturum. Etenim quan- 
quam Parmenides diſcipulus erat Xenophanis, Laertius tamen aperte aſ- 
ſerit eum Xezophazem non fuiſſe ſectatum, ſed Pythagoreis fe adjunxiſle, 
quorum Philoſophiæ hæc lectio #5 jais eſt magis conſentanea, quemad- 
modum ex Cabbala mea Philoſophica apparet. Et tametſi * facile 
{cribitur pro #2 mis, notandum tamen eſt voces iſtas una tantum litera 
convenire, ut taceam generis differentiam, peſſimaque ſyntaxi ie 
cum #7% conjungi; & ſenſu Philoſophico perinde abſono, cum 
ve: , illorùmve Interpretamento, N 3945s & 7 4vxes, quæ univerſa- 
lia Principia ſunt ex quibus Parmenides res omnes conſiſtere ſtatuit, e- 
tiam Cælum, Terram, Solem, &c. Quomodo igitur illa poſſunt eſſe he, 
quz ad ſummum non eſt niſi Materia proxima generationis & nutri- 
tionis Animalium ex Terra ortorum juxta illa dicta Archelai? Præterea 
Ariſtoteles de Parmenide refert, quod ſuam , conſiderarit tanquam 72 
4 , Quod Pythagoreorum ow7e: reſpondet, prout v ejus, illorum 96; - 
cunctaque cum Syimbolico five Cabbaliſtico ſenſu Textùs Moſaici mirifice 
conveniunt, Geneſ. cap. 1. v. 2. quemadmodum in locis pluribus oſten- 


di. Ut verd 9 ſenſu literali fit 73 wity, adeò ab omni ſenſu ac ratione 


abhorret, ut certi eſſe poſſimus Parmenidem altiorem aliquem ſen— 


ſum intendiſſe, quam ingenioſus hic Objector lubenter velit admittere. 


Sed fruatur quiſque ſenſu ſuo. 


Sextb & ultimò, Ut videri vero poſſit, nullam non moviſſe lapidem 
ud Interpretationem noſtram eludat, & tam præclarum pro antiqui- 
tate Philoſophiz Cabbali/tice obſcuret Teſtimonium, tandem urget edi- 
tionem Bazilienſem in qua it h legitur; Et Aldobrandinum in commen- 
tariis & margine tranſlationis legiſſe, e limo. Quibus poſtremò addit 
judicium Meaagii. Ev igitur tandem res redit, ut perpendenda ſint 
etiam pondera editionum & authoritatum. Quamobrem contexam 
primò, breviſſimam editionum Piggenis Laertii Hiſtoriam. Prima ita- 
que illius Diogenis Laertii editio facta eſt per Ambroſium Mona:ham, qui 
Græacorum carminum tranſlationem omiſit. Se- 
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Secunda editio facta eſt Baſilee per Frobenium Anno 1533. impreſſa 
ſecundum MS. Matthei Aarigalli profeſſoris linguæ Grece & Hebraice. 
In hac editione legitur *? iav@. 

Tertia eſt Plantiniana per Johannem Sambucum Latinè facta, Inter- 
pretatione emendata comparando cum vetuſtiſſimis exemplaribus. At- 
que hic legitur, Generationem item Hominum ex Sole primiim eſſe ortam, 
& Solem ipſum calidum eſſe & frigidum. Hezc editio facta eſt Anno 
1566. | 

e editio ſacta eſt per Henricum Stephanum Anno 1570. de hac 
dicit; Prodit Diogenes cam vetuſtis exemplaribus ſumm cura diligentia- 
que collatus. Hic rurſus occurrit 2 nals, K. Ipseque Stephanus expreſse 
ait, poſtquam ipſe cum aliis editionem Barilienſem, cum multis exem- 
plaribus comparaſſent abundeque variarum lectionum obſerviſſent, ſe 
eas que plane ac aperte meliores erant lectionibus in editione Baſilienſi, 
introduxiſſe in Textum. Convicti igitur per evidentiam comparatorum 
exemplarium Baſilienſem lectionem i h, in lectionem & nate hie mu- 
taverunt. 

Quinta ab eodem H. Stephano rurſus editio fit 1593. rursuſque in 
illa editione occurrit hæc lectio 45 nas, &. confirmata etiam approba- 
tione acerrimi illius Critici Iſaaci Cauſaboni, qui in Notis ea in re nihil 
mutat. | = | 
Sexta Diogenis Impreſſio fit Rome cum Interpretatione Aldobrandini, 
Anno 1594. Qui etiamnum in ſua Interpretatione habet, Arque etiam 
hominum ortum è Sole primum extitiſſe, &c. tantum in margine addit 
ſe limo] Hic Interpres diem obiit adhuc Juvenis antequam Annotatio- 
nes finiviſſet in Laertium. Extabat tamen inter alias Nota in lectionem 
Fe limo. ] Quam probabiliorem lectionem autumat, quod generationem 
hominum e limo veteres Philoſophi tenuerint. | 

Septima denique editio Londini fata eſt 1664. uhi Aldobrandini Tran- 
ſlatio retinetur & i mais in Greco Textu & [e Sole] in ipſa verſione, 
quanquam [& limo] occurrit in Notis Aldobrandini ob cauſam modo 
dictam. Et Menagius illue calculum ſuum adjicit ob cauſam conſimi- 
lem Aldobrandinianæ. Ait enim in Obſervationibus, Quòd Zeno Eleates 
hominum generationem è terra eſſe ſenſcrit. Hæc eſt ſumma editionum & 
authoritatum quas hic expendi oportet. EE wo 

Et judicet profectò quivis æquus rerum eſtimator quæ lectio pro 
vera habenda fit, eane quz in unica editione occurrit, an verd ea 
quæ in ſex quinqueve. Eane quz ſemel admiſſa, nempe in editione 
Baſilenſi, poſtea per Johannem Sambucum comparatione cum vetuſtiſſimis 
exemplaribus faQa expuncta eſt, an altera illa quæ non ſolum per 
Sambucum in Latina editione, ſed & per Henricum Stephanum in Græca, 
poſt comparationem Editionis Baz#lzexſis cum vetuſtis exemplaribus 
ſumma cura diligentiaque adhibitam eſt reſtituta, & in reliquis omni- 
bus editionibus cum ſummorum Criticorum approbatione ad hunc uſ- 
que diem retenta ? Sed Aldobrandinus in margine & in commentariis 
Le limo] ſubſtituit. Cui ſuffragatur Agidius Menagius. At verd ve- 
terem lectionem ex poſſeſſione exturbare non auſi ſunt, & ratio ob 
quam [e limo] ſubſtitutum volunt, nullius plans momenti eſt. Neque 
enim [& i] cum veterum ſententia digladiatur qui homines è terra 
ortos ſenſerunt, cum Sol frigidus ſit Terra, Aded ur nulla Nota 2 5 

| poſſit 
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CAP. VII : 2 of the Fhiloſophick Cabbala. 


poſt huic lectioni, niſi qubd non patiatur ut Carteſius profundius in 
rerum naturalium notitiam penetrafſe videatur quam aut Moſes aut 
quiſquam veterum Philoſophorum. Hin illa folicitudo J. B. viri alias 
cruditi & ingenioſi, pro lectione iſta ab aliis fere omnibus reprobata. 

Phænicum ſive Hebreorum libros, C&c. Judæam enim ad Paleſtinam, 
Samariam & Galilæam ad Phaniciam apud Hiſtoricos pertinere, ait Step. 
Vide etiam Ortel. Geogr. ſacr. Tab. 1. 

Aecoiy Te 6vz4 Þ oα,ẽj, Thy Hh 37 dn, Cc, Contra noſtram hu— 
jus loci interpretationem objicit rurſus vir ingenioſus J. B. Parmenidem 
nempe ſic intelligere non poſſe duplicem Philoſophiam five Sapientiam, 
unam Symbolicam quæ conſtituatur ſecundum opinionem vulgi illiuſve 
captui accommodetur, quam ego Literalem Cabbalam appello; Alteram 
ſecundum Veritatem vereque Philoſophicam & accuratiſſimæ rationi con- 
ſeataneam : ſed eum intelligere tantummodo Rerum veritatem & earum 
apparentiam ſenſui, 73 SoZagty N Y Grgnwoy roy, T0 aidilly & T3 voTop, Quippe 

ud huc plane faciant iſta carmina etiam in hoc ipſo loco à Laertio 
adducta, quodque hanc ipſam opinionem Sextus Empiricus contra Ma- 
thematicos, lib. 7. p. 156. fuſius explicat, ipſeque aded Plato, nempe 
Rationi & Inutellectui, non ſenſibus fidendum eſſe. Hæc ille, & fatis is 
profecto appolite. Ad quæ reſpondeo, hanc ipſam fuiſſe Parmenidis if 
ſententiam omniùmque aliorum qui Symbolicam ac Philoſophicam Cabba- if 
lam acceperint, me neutiquam dubitare ; ac proinde cum Parmenides li 
duplicem hanc Philoſophiam five ſapientiam agnoviſſet, alteram nem- | 
pe Symnbolicam & ad captum vulgi ſenſuumque æſtimationem concinnatam, i 
alteram ad veritatem notioneſque Intellectus infallibiles, alteriuſque ſu- 2 
pra alteram præcellentiam animadvertiſſet, minimè mirandum eſt & 
ipſum in Scriptis ſuis & Veritatis & Opinionis vulgi mentionem ſacere al- 
teramque alteri præferre, & alios ut Platonem & Empiricum fic ſenſiſſe if 
Parmenidem poſteris tradidiſſe, non quidem ad explicandam illam ſen- if 
tentiam 471iv 74 di elbe &c, que duplicem Cabbalam reſpicit, 
quemadmodum inſinuare vult vir lepidus T. B. ſed ad memorandum * 
ſimpliciter, Monitum fuiſſe Parmenidis, Cavendum eſſe 2 ſenſuum fallaciis 
ſolique rationt fidendum. Quod fatis quidem cum noſtra illius ſententiæ 
ani n dv qraooogizy, XC, interpretatione conſentit, nullo vero modo ei- 
dem refragatur. Sed ut ſimplex Vulgi opinio Philoſophia appelletur mi- 
nimè con ſentaneum eſt, quamvis Symbolice Cabbale cognitio fic dici poſ- 
ſir, tanquam pars quædam veteris Sapientix. Et Duplicem hanc Cab- 
balam hic intelligt valde veriſimile eſt, cum paulo ſupra mentio facta 
ſir duorum Principiorum, ut ego quidem fentio, Moſaicorum, quæ Par- 
menides 7p yiv appellat, & deinde Solis calidi & frigidi, quos ad Cabba- 
lam Moſaicam pertinere in Cabbala noſtra Philoſophica fatis demonſtra- 
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vimus. = 

Sect. 8. S/ radiorum Lucis promanationem conſideremus & intermixturam, 
id quod de ea dicitur mag ts eminenter perfecteque, &c. Quæ quidem ratio 1 
haud parvi momenti eſſe debet apud eos 2 iſtam notionem Spirisis nit 
quam in Tractatu De Azime Immortalitate deſcripſimus, amplectuntur, 
quod fere faciunt Platonici; que vero propria mea fit hac in re opinio, 


in Scholiis illic ſubditis declaravi. 
Sect. 11. Quippe de qua maxime peculiaria Terre Attributa ſolummodo ſunt 
vera, &c. Exclamat heic Axareades, Aperta contradictio eſt, Eſſe iſta Terre Exam. Genes, 
| pecu- P. 138. 
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1566. 


Secunda editio ſacta eſt Baſileæ per Frobenium Anno 1533. impreſſa 
ſecundum MS. Matthei Aurigalli profeſſotis linguæ Grece & Hebraice. 
In hac editione legitur ? iv@&. r ka. | 

Tertia eſt Plantiniana per Johannem Sambucum Latinè facta, Inter- 
pretatione emendati comparando cum vetuſtiſſimis exemplaribus. At- 

ue hic legitur, Generationem item Hominum ex Sole primitm eſſe ortam, 
& Solem ipſum calidum eſſe & frigidum. Hæc editio facta eſt. Anno 


Quarta editio faQa eſt per Henricam Stephanum Anno 1570. de hic 
dicit ; Prodit Diogenes cum vetuſtis exemplaribus ſummi card diligenti4- 
que collatus. Hic rurſus occurrit  iaiv, &c. Ipseque Stephanus expreſsc 
ait, poſtquam ipſe cum aliis editionem Bazilienſem, cum multis exem- 
plaribus comparaſſent abundeque variarum lectionum obſervaſſent, ſe 


eas que. plane ac aperte meliores erant lectionibus in editione Baſilienſ,, 


introduxiſſe in Textum. Convicti igitur per evidentiam comparatorum 
exemplarium Baſilienſem lectionem i he, in leRionem Z# iaie hie mu- 


_ taverunt, | 


Quinta ab eodem H. Stephano rurſus editio fit 1593. rurmifque in 
illa editione occurrit hæc lectio 7 e &c. confirmata etiam approba- 
tione acerrimi illius Critici aaci Cauſaboni, qui in Notis ea in re nihil 
mutat. 10 | | 
Sexta Diogenis Impreſſio fit Rome cum Interpretatione Aldobranding, 
Anno 1594. Qui etiamnum in ſua Interpretatione habet, Atque etiam 
hominum ortum è Sole primum extitiſſe, & c. tantùm in margine addit 
[2 limo] Hie Interpres diem obiit adhuc Juvenis antequam Annotatio- 
nes finiviſſet in Laertium. Extabat tamen inter alias Nota in lectionem 
[< limo. ] Quam probabiliorem lectionem autumat, quod generationem 
homi num e limo veteres Philoſophi tenuerint. * | py 
Septima denique editio Londini facta eſt 1664. ubi Aldobrandini Tran- 
ſlatio retinetur & it nai in Greco Textu & [' Sole] in ipſa verſione, 
quanquam [ limo] occurrit in Notis Aldobrandini ob cauſam modo 


dictam. Et Menagius illue calculum ſuum adjicit ob cauſam conſimi- 


lem Aldobrandinianæ. Ait enim in Obſervationibus, Qaòd Zeno Eleates 
hominum generationem è terra eſſe ſenſerit. Hæc eſt ſumma editionum & 


authoritatum quas hic expendi oportet. 


Et judicet profeQtd quivis æquus rerum eſtimator quæ lectio pro 
vera habenda fit, eane quæ in unica editione occurrit, an verò ea 


quæ in ſex quinqueve. Eäne quæ ſemel admiſſa, nempe in editione 


Baſilenſi, poſtea per Johannem Sambucum comparatione cum vetuſtiſſimis 
exemplaribus faQta expuncta eſt, an altera illa quæ non folum per 
Sambucum in Latina editione, ſed & per Henricum Stephanum in Græca, 
poſt comparationem Editionis Bagilienſis cum vetuſtis exemplaribus 
ſumma cura diligentiaque adhibitam eſt reſtituta, & in reliquis omni- 
bus editionibus cum ſummorum Criticorum approbatione ad hunc uſ- 
que diem retenta? Sed Aldobrandinus in margine & in commentariis 
[< limo] ſubſtituit. Cui ſuffragatur Ægidius Menagius. At verd ve- 
terem lectionem ex poſſeſſione exturbare non auſi ſunt, & ratio ob 
quam [e limo] ſubſtitutum volunt, nullius plane momenti eſt. Neque 
enim [F mis] cum veterum ſententia digladiatur qui homines è terra 
ortos ſenſerunt, cùm Sol frigidus ſit Terra. Aded ut nulla Nota 27 75 
g N © poſſit 
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poſſit huic lectioni, niſi qu>d non patiatur ut Carteſius profundius in 
rerum naturalium notitiam penetrafſe videatur quam aut Moſes aut 
quiſquam veterum Philoſophorum. Hin illa ſolicitudo TJ. B. viri alias 
eruditi & ingenioſi, pro lectione iſta ab aliis fere omnibus reprobata. 

Phænicum ſive Hebreorum libros, &c. Judæam enim ad Paleſtinam, 
Samariam & Galilæam ad Pheniciam apud Hiſtoricos pertinere, ait Step. 
Vide etiam Ortel. Geogr. ſacr. Tab. 1. 

Atv Te avas Þ el,, Thy Hh 197 dh ,,M, Cc, Contra noſtram hu- 
jus loci interpretationem objicit rurſus vir ingenioſus T. B. Parmenidem 
nempe ſic intelligere non poſſe duplicem Philoſophiam five Sapientiam, 
unam Symbolicam que conſtituatur ſecundum opinionem vulgi illiuſve 
captui accommodetur, quam ego Literalem Cabbalam appello; Alteram 
ſecundam Veritatem vereque Philoſophicam & accuratiſſimæ rationi con- 
ſentaneam: ſed eum intelligere tantummodo Rerum veritatem & earum 
apparentiam ſenſui, 73 Jos & To 6Hrghwoyrrov, T3 a & T3 You[oy, Quippe 
qudd huc plane faciant iſta carmina etiam in hoc ipſo loco à Laertio 
adducta, quodque hanc ipſam opinionem Sextus Empiricus contra Ma- 
thematicos, lib. 7. p. 156. fuſius explicat, ipſeque aded Plato, nempe 
Rationi & Intellectui, non ſenſibus fidendum eſſe. Hæc ille, & fatis 
profectò appoſite. Ad quæ reſpondeo, hanc ipſam, fuiſſe Parmenidis 
ſententiam omniùmque aliorum qui Symbolicam ac Philoſophicam Cabba- 
lam acceperint, me neutiquam dubitare ; ac proinde cum Parmenides 


duplicem hanc Philoſophiam five ſapientiam agnoviſlet, alteram nem- 


pe Symbolicam & ad captum vulgi 8 æſtimationem concinnatam, 
alteram ad veritatem notioneſque Intellectus infallibiles, alteriuſque ſu- 
pra alteram præcellentiam animadvertiſſèt, minimè mirandum eſt & 
ipſum in Scriptis ſuis & Veritatis & Opinionis vulgi mentionem facere al- 
teramque alteri præferre, & alios ut Platonem & Empiricum ſic ſenſiſſe 
Parmenidem poſteris tradidiſſe, non quidem ad explicandam illam ſen- 


tentiam ανu . 72 d, pracoopiay, & c. que duplicem Cabbalam reſpicit, 


quemadmodum inſinuare vult vir lepidus T. B. ſed ad memorandum 
ſimpliciter, Monitum fuiſſe Parmenidis, Cavendum eſſe 2 ſenſuum fallaciis 
ſolique rationi fidendum. Quod fatis quidem cum noſtra illius ſententiæ 
Aithiy 74 dia ,, & c. interpretatione conſentit, nullo verò modo ei- 
dem refragatur. Sed ut ſimplex Vulgi opinio Philoſophia a ppelletur mi- 
nimè conſentaneum eſt, quamvis Symbolice Cabbalæ cognitio lic dici poſ- 
ſit, tanquam pars quædam veteris Sapientiæ. Et Duplicem hanc Cab- 
balam hic intelligi valde veriſimile eſt, cum paulo ſupra mentio facta 
ſir duorum Principiorum, ut ego quidem ſentio, Maſaicorum, quæ Par- 


menides adp  yiv appellat, & deinde Solis calidi & frigidi, quos ad Cabba- 
lam Moſaicam pertinere in Cabbala noſtra Philoſophica ſatls demonſtra- 


Sec. 8. Siradiorum Lucis promanationem conſideremus & intermixturam, 
id quod de ea dicitur mages eminenter perfetteque, &c. Quæ quidem ratio 


haud parvi momenti eſſe debet apud eos qu iſtam notionem Spiritus 


quam in Tractatu De Anime Immortalitate deſeripſimus, amplectuntur, 
uod ferè faciunt Platonici; que vero propria mea fit hac in re opinio, 

in Schollis illic ſubditis declaravi 5 TE 

Sect. 11. Quippe de qua maxime peculiaria Terre Attributa ſolummodo ſunt 


vera, &c. Exclamat heic Andreades, Aperta contradictio eſt, Eſſe iſta Terre Exam.Gener. 
1 | | > | Pecu- p. 138. h 
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peculiaria Attributa, & tamen eidem haud convenire. Reſpondeo autem 
nullam eſſe contradictionem, Attributa quæ vulgò tanquam peculiaria 
Terræ attribuuntur, alii alicui rei potiori jure poſſe attribui. Nec o- 
pus putabam, id me velle, ſubindicare, neque enim credidi unquam fore 
ut ſcripta mea in manus inciderent tam captioſi Cavillatoris. 

Nec immobilis tantùm ſed que nec minui poteſt, Cc. Notabilis rurſus 
contradictio, ait S. A. Quippe quod ſupra dixeram in ipſa Cabbala, de hac 
ipſa Materia quod fuerit inſtabilis, fluida & ex ſed ad inſtar aque indeter- 
minabilis. Sed reſpondeo ; Tora illa Inſtabilitas & Fluiditas reſolvitur 
tandem in decantatam illam Materiz 45e9, Non igitur majorem ha- 
bet inſtabilitatem quam iſta "Ae: requirit quæ tantum Metaphorica eſt, 
cujuſque Huiditas iſta eſt Symbolam, innuitque ſolummodo ab alio de- 
terminationem. Cum autem hæc Indifferentia ſive Indeterminabilitas 
ſit 35opporiz quzdam, ſtabilitatem Terræ in eo ipſo etiam quodammodo 
imitatur, quo alia ratione conſiderari poteſt ut inſtabilis five mobilis. 
Sed manifeſtum eſt, quicquid fit hæo Materia Metaphyſica, in ſua notione 
quatenus talis, idem quid eſſe & immutabile ac immobile. Phyſicam 
vero Materiam ſolummodo mobilem eſſe. Sed ſubtiliores haſce {imili- 
tudines tanquam tricas me conſiderare, ipſe in hoc loco profeſſus ſum. 


1 


C HAP. VIII. 


1. That Hyle or firſt Matter is mere Poſſibility of Being, according to 
Ariſtotle. 2. That the ſame is but Empty Space or Capacity of Body, 
according to Plato and Plotinus; and how fitly the Deſcription of Hyle 
in them, agrees with Moſes his Terra innanis & vacua. 3. What in 
Plotinus his deſcription anſwers to Abyſs, Darkneſs, and Waters in 
Moſes. 4- .That Plotinus ſeems to make Hyle a mere Non-Entity. 
5. But that his more expreſi Opinion ts, that it is the 8 of Cor- 
poreal Beings, and Entity in reverſion. 6. Hom this Hyle may be ſaid to 
be created. 7. Why Moſes would take notice of ſo lank and evanid 4 
buſineſs as this Hyle ſeems to be, in his Six Days Creation. 8. That In- 
compoſſibility is involved in the notion of the Moſaick Hyle, with 4 
ſpecial reaſon why the Pythagoreans might call the Decad Aren. 


921 UT now for thoſe Three additional Quære's touching this Me- 


taphy(ical Hyle; The firſt of them is concerning the Name there- 


of, why I would adventure to give ſo ſubſtantial a name as He, 


which is as much as to ſay, Matter, to that which I acknowledge to 


have no Being but a Metaphyſical one, and that ſuch a Metaphyſical one 


as is not truly any Being, but a mere Capacity thereof. But I an- 
ſwer, That I have rather ſurnamed the Hie of the Ancients Metaphy- 
ical, than tranſplanted the name of Hyle to a mere Metaphyſi:al Entity. 
For ſo far as I can find, they uſually allow their Hie no more Entity 


than I have allotted to it in my deſcription thereof; namely, That it 


is the Capacity only of the exiſtence of the Corporeal or Senſible 
World, but it ſelf is neither Subſtance, nor any thing elſe actually. 


It 
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Char. VIII. 2 of the Philoſophick, Cabbala. 55 8; 2 


It is Ariſtotle's Definition of Matter in his * Meraphyſicks. And again * Lit.s. cap. 
not far after, 1d Swardy Era N wi da, 4276 boy i Us de Yan, The poſſibility of 3» &. 
being and not being, that is the Hyle or Matter in every thing. | | 
2. And Plato, in his Timex, caſting things into Three ranks, makes = 
one kind to be T3 7 min to 546, which is intelligible, ingenerable 
and incorruptible, inviſible and immoveable : The ſecond kind is what 
has ſome reſemblance of this, and bears the ſame name with it, but 
is ſenſible, corruptible, and moveable : The third he makes . , x. 
eas, Place or Space, ( Plutarch interprets It Ndgnwn) egy & axyo Srod wer, Lexy 
3 rape Jom Ex4 NMrem Tem, wn 5 ue dvανẽ eu dmrTmy, Ny10 ud Tv vio wiyts 
r. This is his deſcription of Matter, as both Plutarch and allo Plo- 
tinus ſuppoſes. But it is a very ſuſpicable buſineſs that he means no 
more than empty Space by it; which he calls ze, and which is very 
hard to conceive what it is, but makes it alſo the ſeat and foundation 
of all generable things, and accordingly Plotinus calls it var&d3es. | Enrcad.6. 
Which anſwers exactſy to Terra inanis & wgcua in Moſes, Subtilty and“ u. 6.8. 
 Emptinefs being thus compriſed in one. 12 
Plotinus inſiſting upon this notion of e, makes Matter ſuch to the 
Bodies of the world, as an empty room is to our Senſes, and affirms, 
that it 1s impaſſible, * Oler & e m9) 2TH) L, may muy 6 el dread i; x) 5 Y wid Ennead 3. 
ap, as when men ſtrike one another in the ſame room, neither the room nor lib. 6. cap. 9. 
the air therein is concerned in their ſtrokes, Anſwerably to which notion 
he calls Matter || Sony Y pdvracua vyre, the ſhadow and phantaſm of bulk; || Lib. &. c. 7. 
and adds further, that it is 73 de ud H, a thing that has no reſiſt- 
enc). For 7% dvrepsVoy wi tor anſwers to what he ſpeaks to the ſame _ I 
purpoſe in his * ſixth Eunead, 'Ovlt 3 zt vd avlirums wry , And * £16.1.c.28. 
therefore in his | {econd Ennead, he ſtyles Matter %yze &rndenra only Lib. 4. c. 1 I, 
a preparation or capacity of bulk, as appears in that he calls it alſo 4 
%, an empty bulk, and in the eighth Chapter flatly denies that it has 
either rarity, or denſi | | 5538 


> ih magnitude, i 5% DAN 
And further expreſſing the deſolate condition of the Matter in his 3 


* third Enuead, he calls it ? 4% ngrancar miiav, and Þ mdvmy ipnulay, Lib. 6. cap. 
an ever-craving penury and univerſal deſolateneff, whoſe want is rather 17. 
mocked than ſupplied : the Forms it ſeems to receive being like the 
Echoes in hollow ſolitudes, not imbibed, but rebounded, nothing 
ſticking of what it participates, but being as a Looking-glaſs, which 
rather reflects than receives images. Which is conſonant to what 
|| elſewhere he writes, a 5 Ar pn ue d, dvd dm lu n Ti au. * 8 
g, mw 38 rd *pnuOr, That the nature of Hyle maſt not be compound, but FE TT” 
ſimple and one, that it may be void of all: which ſhews how fitly it is . 
ranged in the Firf Day's work. Beſides that he plainly declares, 
on 1 d i m A dawudrev, That Hyle or Matter is in the rank of Incor po- 
reals, both in his * ſecond and || third Ennead. . „ere 
Such plentiful expreſſions are there in Plotinus that anſwer to Moſes l ers. 
his 3721 17, which ſignify Vacuity and Emptineſß, or wivoua 4 wv, ac- 
cording to Theodotion. We have already intimated, that #Hyle is 
called 643-2 and Wes, which anſwer to the Stability of the Earth, the 
firſt Appellation of the Moſaick Hyle. And Plotinus is very expreſs in 
that ſimilitude of the Echo to which he compares the Forms which the 
Matter is faid to receive: * M Lei; i d d SeZauln, l & # * Ennend. 3. 
| | | ly | | re- lib. 6. cap. ia. 
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peculiaria Attributa, & tamen eidem haud convenire. Reſpondeo autem 
nullam eſſe contradictionem, Attributa quæ vulgò tanquam peculiaria 
Terræ attribuuntur, alii alicui rei potiori jure poſſe attribui. Nec o- 
pus putabam, id me velle, ſubindicare, neque enim credidi unquam fore 
ut ſcripta mea in manus inciderent tam captioſi Cavillatoris. 

Nec immobilis tantùm ſed que nec minui poteſt, &c. Notabilis rurſus 
contradictio, ait S. A. Quippe quod ſupra dixeram in ipſa Cabbala, de hac 
ipſa Materia quod fuerit inſtabilis, fluida & ex ſed ad inſtar aque indeter- 
minabilis, Sed reſpondeo; Tora illa Inſtabilitas & Fluiditas reſolvitur 
tandem in decantatam illam Materiz de,, Non igitur majorem ha- 
bet inſtabilitatem quam iſta Ares requirit quæ tantum Metaphorica eſt, 
cujuſque Fluiditas iſta eſt Smbolum, innuitque ſolummodo ab alio de- 
terminationem. Cùm autem hæc Indifferentia ſive Indeterminabilitas 
ſit ooppoziz quædam, ſtabilitatem Terræ in eo ipſo etiam quodammodo 
imitatur, quo alia ratione conſiderari poteſt ut inſtabilis five mobilis. 
Sed manifeſtum eſt, quicquid fit hæo Materia Metaphyſica, in ſua notione 


quatenus talis, idem quid eſſe & immutabile ac immobile. Phyſicam 


vero Materiam ſolummodo mobilem eſſe. Sed ſubtiliores haſce ſimili- 
tudines tanquam tricas me conſiderare, ipſe in hoc loco profeſſus ſum. 


1 


G HA FP. VIII. 


1. That Hyle or firſt Matter is mere Poſſibility of Being, according to 


Ariſtotle. 2. That the ſame is but Empty Space or Capacity of Body, 
according to Plato and Plotinus ; and how fitly the Deſcription of Hyle 
in them, agrees with Moſes his Terra innanis & vacua. 3. What in 
Plotinus his deſcription anſwers to Abyſs, Darkneſs, and Waters in 
Moſes. 4. .That Plotinus ſeems to make Hyle a mere Non-Entity. 
5. But that his more expreſi Opinion is, that it is the arora of Cor- 
poreal Beings, ana Entity in reverſion. 6. How this Hyle may be ſaid to 
be created. 7. Why Moſes would take notice of ſo lank and evanid 4 
buſineſs as this Hyle ſeems to be, in his Six Days Creation. 8. That In- 
compoſſibility is involved in the notion of the Moſaick Hyle, with a 
ſpecial reaſon why the Pythagoreans might call the Decad Aren. 


1 UT now for thoſe Three additional Quzre's touching this Me- 
taphy(ical Hyle ; The firſt of them is concerning the Name there- 


of, why I would adventure to give fo ſubſtantial a name as Hoyle, 


which is as much as to ſay, Matter, to that which I acknowledge to 


have no Being but a Metaphyſical one, and that ſuch a Meraphyſical one 


as is not truly any Being, but a mere Capacity thereof. But I an- 
ſwer, That I have rather ſurnamed the Hyle of the Ancients Meraphy. 


| fical, than tranſplanted the name of Hyle to a mere Metaphſf. al Enticy.. 


For ſo far as I can find, they uſually allow their He no more Entity 


than TI have allotted to it in my deſcription thereof; namely, That it 


is the Capacity only of the exiſtence of the Corporeal or Senſible 
World, but it ſelf is neither Subſtance, nor any thing elſe actually. 
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It is Ariſtotle's Definition of Matter in his * Metaphyſicks. And again * Lit. 6. cap- 
not far after, T? Swardy ayer x; wi dra, F bby i & dn Tan, The poſſibility of 3» © 7. 
being and not being, that is the Hyle or Matter in every thing. 

2. And Plato, in his Timexs, caſting things into Three ranks, makes 
one kind to be T3 7 mint tor 5, which is intelligible, ingenerable 
and incorruptible, inviſible and immoveable : The ſecond kind is what 
has ſome reſemblance of this, and bears the ſame name with it, but 
is ſenſible, corruptible, and moveable : The third he makes v R- 
eas, Place or Space, (Plutarch interprets it Mdowws) pe3y 5 aey0 Heng huor, T ex- 
J mTapixey de Ex Me, ＋ Teo, wo g her ayuridno/ias dmmv, you mwawdo ge 
Tis, This is his deſcription of Matter, as both Plutarch and allo Plo— 
tinus ſuppoſes. But it is a very ſuſpicable buſineſs that he means no 
more than empty Space by it; which he calls ze, and which is very 
hard to conceive what it is, but makes it alſo the ſeat and foundation 
of all generable things, and accordingly || Plotinus calls it “je. Ennead.6. 
Which anſwers exactly to Terra inanis & vacua in Moſes, Subtilty and lib. 1, cap. 8. 
Emptineſs being thus compriſed in one. | 

Plotiaus inſiſting upon this notion of e, makes Matter ſuch to the 
Bodies of the world, as an empty roam is to our Senſes, and affirms, 
that it 1s impalſible, * Oley e ol 7) 4 d\\inus Tay muy 6 Y- d 9 9 & ue * Ennead 3. 
aA, as when men ſlrike one another in the ſame room, neither the room nor lib. 6. cap. 9. 
the air therein is concerned in their ſtrokes, Anſwerably to which notion 
he calls Matter || &Swaw v gdvracue 3yre, the ſhadow and phantaſm of bulk ; ¶ Lib. 6. c. 7. 
and adds further, that it is 78 dvrepsi#ey wi Exev, a thing that has no reſiſt- 
ency. For 7 avrepsJoy wi tor anſwers to what he ſpeaks to the ſame 
purpoſe in his * ſixth Eunead, ou I dent 73 altre airy i, And * 116.1028. 
therefore in his || ſecond Ennead, he ſtyles Matter yu @nndeimre only [| Lib. 4. c. i. 
a preparation or capacity of bulk, as appears in that he calls it alſo , 
5, an empty bulk, and in the eighth Chapter flatly denies that it has 


either rarity, or denſity, or magnitude. dee 

And further expreſſing the deſolate condition of the Matter in his 
* third Euxead, he calls it ? d nerwnioay meyiav, and # merry tpnuday, Lib. G. cap. 
an ever-craving penury and univerſal deſolateneff, whoſe want is rather 7. 
mocked than ſupplied : the Forms it ſeems to receive being like the 
Echoes in hollow ſolitudes, not imbibed, but rebounded, nothing 
ſticking of what it participates, but being as a Looking-glaſs, which 
rather reflects than receives images. Which is conſonant to what 
| elſewhere he writes, A 5 airlw pn ov3eror Ever, d dTAw3 x) Wm TH ef Tos 4 

, eo ! [4 . 
ebe, d 8 rd pur, That the nature of Hyle maſt not be compound, but i 
ſimple and one, that it may be void of all: which ſhews how fitly it is 
ranged in the Firf Day's work. Beſides that he plainly declares, 
on 1 d is n I dawwdrey, That Hyle or Matter is in the rank of Incorpo- 
reals, both in his * ſecond and || third Ennead. * 15.4. c. 9. 
uch plentiful expreſſions are there in Plotinus that anſwer to Moſes | e 
his 3n21 , which ſignify Vacuit) and Emptineſß, or u » id, ac- 
cording to Theodotion. We have already intimated, that le is 
called «a4; and ifez, which anſwer to the Stability of the Earth, the 
firſt Appellation of the Moſaick Hyle. And Plotinus is very expreſs in 
that ſimilitude of the Echo to which he compares the Forms which the 
Matter is ſaid to receive: * A tuory n a 1 yan 3d vv SeZaptin, dan” d= Ennend. 3. 
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rede er, os Yes denn. In which words he compares the Matter to 


a fixed ſeat againſt which the Forms do as it were hit, but do not fink 


Eecleſ. 1. 4. 


Lil. 4. e, 3. 


{| Ennead. 1. 
lib. 8. cap, 7. 


1b. . 10. 


Lib. 6. c. 7. 
5 Strom. . Jo 


in, ſo that he will have the Matter to remain as before, unchanged 
and unmoveable. Accordingly as he alfo expreſſes himſelf in the e- 
leventh Chapter, That the Matter has neither more nor leſs by the ac- 
ceſs or receſs of Forms, h 35 i d w, Which word wir he often uſes 
in ſetting out the ſteddineſs and immutableneſs of the Matter, in that 
ſenſe that Plato uſes it, ſpeaking of the ſtability of the Earth, Mir! 5 ia 
& voy oinq wirn, So that theſe flitting Forms and Matter are as the Ge- 
nerations of men and the Earth, One generation goeth, and another cometh, 
but the Earth ſtandeth faſt for ever. 

3. That alſo ſuits very well with the third Appellation of the Mo- 
ſaich Hyle, (namely, Aby) which Plotinus has in his * ſecond Eunead. 
T3 5 g ig 5 du, d 3 ch nase, That the Profundity of every thing 
(he calls it the > ty«n» || elſewhere) is the Matter; and therefore is ever 
dark. Which Darkneff is a fourth Property of the Moſaick Matter, 
and on which Plotinus inſiſts pretty copiouſly in this * ſecond Eunead, 
and contends we can have no other notion of it, it being of 39Snaus 
Tr? owTO, as Darkneff is to the Eye: and that the Soul can no otherwiſe 
ſee it n os 2% woounnv 3 ws dyegtay x) ws dx2ums, And a little fter, Taro vo 
ci Hud ph &pudpy, Y TROTEHY;. ThOTEYWy Y vi 8 vod om, as a man ſees darkneſs, 
And laſtly, that he may not ſeem not to have touched, at)leaſt, every 
part of the Moſaick deſcription of the Firſt Matter, what Moſes may 
mean by the mobility of the Waters, Plotinus has expreſſed by = dtey, 
or 5 dopiciz, the Indefiniteneſ or Undeterminateneſs of Matter. f 

4. And truly I think what we have produced hitherto bids fair for 
a proof, that he means no ſubſtantialler a Being by Matter than what 
may well be called Metaphyſical. But he ſpeaks broader, and yet more 
compendiouſlly, in his || third Ennead, where (as & Clemens allo ſays Plato 
ſtyles the Matter) he calls it »* 4anSv3s wi d, That which is truly Non- 
Entity: and a little after further deſcribing it, ? 2  & gaymio| 5x RN 
Whoſe Entity being but in imagination is no Being; And in chapter the 
thirteenth, he declares, That if Matter would keep her ſelf what ſhe is, 
evetyin auTÞy pil over M Gyroy E Ever, &, s n h¹νuua TAY, Y Thrs dpotegy 
eie eixerwory eln, (he muſt neceſſarily be unreceptive of all Entities: nay, if there 
be but the leaſt ſhadow of them, he muſt not ſhare therein, that ſhe may con- 
ſerve to her ſelf her own property. 


5. But the Philoſopher is ſo ſevere in ſuch expreſſions, that he ſeems 


to ſtrip Matter more naked than ſhe really ought to be. But he is 


more moderate in others, where he will permit her to be the Paſſibility 


of the outward and ſenſible World, and only argues her to be no Ex- 


*L3b.1.c.27, 


tity, becauſe ſhe is only this Poſſibility. As in Eunead the & ſixth, Ei 


uncl £510 d U £0, c eο 3 An 861 ˖ 8d d , bia, Tor if that be only 


Lib 5. c. 5. 


Potentiality which is to come, and that which is to come no Eſſence or Sub- 
ſtance; Matter, which is but Potentiality, is no Subſtance or Eſſence. And 
in Eunead the || ſecond, he will allow Matter to be Eſſence in Reverſion. 
Td ei auTy wovey mn Hjẽ v i 9 ſeanbuiper, The Being of Matter is only an eœpect- 
ed or promiſed Being, or, as I faid, 4 Being in reverſion, And toward the 


end of the Chapter he concludes, EIA des #57 a d Se add erepytia wi tlvers 


ive SIC, 6% d d tive ty *, u eva yy mirc And in the cloſe of all, 
1 Eir2p 
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EIxep deg del dvd Tv d Tapeiv, dA eiThiv de mwper, Tufts, uud fe Ae an ri 
elras fue ive 3 3 h The ſenſe of both which ſentences is but this, 
That the Eſſence of Matter excludes real Exiſtence, and conſiſts only in 
Capacity or Poſſibility of Being. Whence it is manifeſt, That this Plato- 
nical Hyle which J have applied to the Firſt Day's Creation, may 
rightly be called Metaphyſical, or, if you will, that which has but the 
moſt evanid Metaphyſical Entity be called Hyle, which was the thing 
aimed at. : 
6. But now there is a more dangerous Quzre that emerges out of 
the Anſwer to the former; namely, * How this mere Capacity or Poſ= 
ſibility of corporeal and ſenſible Beings can be ſaid to be created. For 
this Poſſibility and Capacity ſeems to be of it ſelf, and to need no Creation. 
* But I anſwer, That Creation is nothing elſe but an Emanation of the 


3 
A — 2 v 


Creature from God, as || Aquinzs has determined; and I ſay; that this I Aquinat in 
Poſfibility and Capacity of things, is the utmoſt Projection or Emanation 1% 45. 


from the Divine Exiſtence, and would not be without Him: For if 
He were not, every thing elſe would be impoſſible to be. Therefore 
this Poſſibility depending on Him, and being not a mere nothing ac- 
cording to the Metaphyſiciaus, who allow Eus in potentia to be truly Ens, 
as well as Eus actu, it is rightly faid to be created by Him. And if 
Creation be ex nihilo, this is much more eminently ſo than any, that 
which is below it being the moſt abſolute Nom ens that is conceivable; 
which is, as I faid, Impoſſivility, which would be the ſtate of all things, 
were there not a God. 
7. The third and laſt Quære is, why Moſes ſhould take notice of 
ſo lank and evanid a buſineſs as this mere Poſſibility of the external 
Creation. For what good is there to conſider, that the Poſſibility af 
an Houſe or Statue is before the Maſons and Statuaries making of 
them? But I anfwer, The reaſon is not the fame, there being an in- 
finite difference betwixt the whole Univerſe and an Houſe or Statue, 
and betwixt God and a Maſon or Statuary. And therefore in ſuch 
vaſt things as God and the Univerſe, every minute conſideration will 
be great: and we fee that humane underſtanding has ever thought it 
ſo. For mens minds have been much puzzled and plunged in the 
diving down to the loweſt and laſt ground of all things, which they 
call Hyle, and have commonly defined it ſuch as I have deſcribed it, 
4 mere Potentiality. 
| Beſides, is that a contemptible Notion or Speculation, to conſider 
that the very Poſſibility of other Beings is from God; and that it is im- 
poſſible for any thing to be without Him? For as it is an Aphoriſm moſt 
true, ſo it is alſo very cloſely connex with Piety and Religion; and 
ſuch a Philoſophy we are to expect from ſo holy a man as Moſes. 
And laſtly, when we ſay, This Mie is the Potentialit or Capacity of 
things, it involves alſo in it Izcompoſſibility, as being a finite Capacity 
or Poſſibility. And therefore from hence there will be a neceſſar 
ſequel of ſuch things as are accounted evil in the World. For ſuch a 
Capacity or Poſſibility as is but finite, dwells next door to Neceſſity, the 
Mother of Miſchief, as is intimated in the Pythagorick verſes, though 
upon another occaſion. WF 
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rebocor, qs d. dmllepirm, In which words he compares the Matter to 
a fixed ſeat againſt which the Forms do as it were hit, but do not fink 
in, ſo that he will have the Matter to remain as before, unchanged 
and unmoveable. Accordingly as he alfo expreſſes himſelf in the e- 
leventh Chapter, That the Matter has neither more nor leſs by the ac- 
ceſs or receſs of Forms, h 55 i pgs WW, Which word e he often uſes 
in ſetting out the ſteddineſs and immutableneſs of the Matter, in that 
ſenſe that Plato uſes it, ſpeaking of the ſtability of the Earth, Miri 5 isi 
O Sed olg ub. So that theſe flitting Forms and Matter are as the Ge- 
Eecleſ. 1.4. nerations of men and the Earth, One generation goeth, and another cometh, 
but the Earth ſtandeth faſt for ever. 2 
| 3. That alſo ſuits very well with the third Appellation of the Mo- 
Lib. 4. e. 3. ſaick Hie, (namely, Aby) which Plotinus has in his * ſecond Ennead, 
T2 5 g irgru 5 d, Ns g cneren mare, That the Profundity of every thing 
[| Ennead. 1. (he calls it the =? Eye» || elſewhere) is the Matter; and therefore is ever 
4. 8. cc. 7. dark. Which Darknef is a fourth Property of the Moſaick Matter, 
b. g. e. lo. and on which Plotinas inſiſts pretty copiouſſy in this & ſecond Ennead, 
and contends we can have no other notion of it, it being «few 39Snaps 
. owTO, as Darkneſs is to the Eye: and that the Soul can no otherwiſe 
ſee it 3 &. dogywowny 5 us dxezray x ds dnapms, And a little after, Tr v6 
ddp duudgty, Y croTHYIB; õα,A(nkx,ſ Yve & rden, AS A MAN ſees darkneſs. 
And laſtly, that he may not ſeem not to have touched, at leaſt, every 
part of the Moſaick deſcription of the Firſ# Matter, what Moſes may 
mean by the mobility of the Waters, Plotinus has expreſſed by = dterry, 
or 5 depisia, the Indeſiniteneſ or Undeterminateneſi of Matter. 
4. And truly I think what we have produced hitherto bids fair for 
a proof, that he means no ſubſtantialler a Being by Matter than what 
may well be called Metaphyſical. But he ſpeaks broader, and yet more 
compendiouſly, in his || third Ennead, where (as & Clemens allo ſays Plato 
ſtyles the Matter) he calls it 7 4anSv3; wi oy, That which is truly Non- 
Entity: and a little after further deſcribing it, ? ? % & gaymio{ 5x 5y By, 
Whoſe Entity being but in imagination is no Being; And in chapter the 
thirteenth, he declares, That if Matter would keep her ſelf what ſhe is, 
everyrn awThy pl wivev of ovroy aftxry avatys N N) n Wpnua wTaoY, Y TeTs dpuotegv 
eis ellen eln, (he muſt neceſſarily be unreceptive of all Entities: nay, if there 
be but the leaſt ſhadow of them, he muſt not ſhare therein, that ſhe may con- 
ſerve to her ſelf her own property. _ 5 
5. But the Philoſopher is ſo ſevere in ſuch expreſſions, that he ſeems 
to {trip Matter more naked than ſhe really ought to be. But he is 
g more moderate in others, where he will permit her to be the Paſſibility 
of the outward and ſenſible World, and only argues her to be no Ex- 
Lib. I. c. 27. Hty, becauſe ſhe is only this Poſſibility. As in Ennead the * ſixth, EI 8 
Sunauis tomy d UN Hora, udiyo 3 A ena, od" dy ννανẽ ae, For if that be only 
Potentiality which is to come, and that which is to come no Eſſence or Sub- 
ſtance; Matter, which is but Potentiality, is no Subſtance or Eſſence, And 
Lib 5. c. 3. in Ennead the || ſecond, he will allow Matter to be Eſſence in Reverſion. 
Td tlveu airy Ae, Heu i re h, The Being of Matter is only an eœpect- 
ed or promiſed Being, or, as I ſaid, 4 Being in reverſion. And toward the 
end of the Chapter he concludes, Eine de 947 our die It ad Eripytia wh thyeu, 
ive sagt CU Te G, , & To un t Ay d e. And in the cloſe of all, 
| m Elxeg 
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Elmep dęg del dvd Flv u ,, d Au auTiv de, Tipe, vais, uud pf Mbyery air 
tlvar wivey ive 3 3 d The ſenſe of both which ſentences is but this, 
That the Eſſence of Matter excludes real Exiſtence, and conſiſts only in 
Capacity or Poſſibility of Being. Whence it is manifeſt, That this Plato- 
nical Hyle which I have applied to the Fir Day's Creation, may 
rightly be called Metaphyſical, or, if you will, that which has but the 
pf REN Metaphyſical Entity be called Hyle, which was the thing 
aime at. 41 
6. But now there is a more dangerous Quære that emerges out of 
the Anſwer to the former; namely, * How this mere Capacity or Poſ«' 
ſibility of corporeal and ſenſible Beings can be ſaid to be created. For 
this Poſſibility and Capacity ſeems to be of it ſelf, and to need no Creation, 
* But I anſwer, That Creation is nothing elſe but an Emanation of the 
Creature from God, as || Aquinas has determined; and I ſay; that this ¶ Aquinat in 
Poſſibility and Capacity of things, is the utmoſt Projeckion or Emanation 1% 45. 
from the Divine Exiſtence, and would not be without Him. For if. 
He were not, every thing elſe would be impoſſible to be. Therefore 
this Poſſibility depending on Him, and being not a mere nothing ac- 
_ cording to the Metaphyſicians, who allow Eus in potentia to be truly En, 
as well as Ens adn, it is rightly faid to be created by Him. And if 
Creation be ex nihilo, this is much more eminently ſo than any, that 
which is below it being the moſt abſolute Non-ens that is conceivable; 
which is, as I ſaid, Impoſſibility, which would be the ſtate of all things, 
were there not a God. . | 
7. The third and laſt Quære is, why Moſes ſhould take notice of 
ſo lank and evanid a buſineſs as this mere Poſſibility of the external 
Creation, For what good is there to conſider, that the Poſſibility af 
an Houſe or Statue is before the Maſons and Statuaries making of 
them? But anſwer, The reaſon is not the fame, there being an in- 
finite difference betwixt the whole Univerſe and an Houſe or Statue, 
and betwixt God and a Maſon or Statuary. And therefore in ſuch 
vaſt things as God and the Univerſe, every minute conſideration will 
be great: and we ſee that humane underſtanding has ever thought it 1 
ſo. For mens minds have been much puzzled and plunged in the * 
diving down to the loweſt and laſt ground of all things, which they | 
call Hyle, and have commonly defined it ſuch as I have deſcribed it, 
4 mere Potentiality. N : | 
Beſides, is that a contemptible Notion or Speculation, to conſider 
that the very Poſſibility of other Beings is from God; and that it is im- 
poſſible for any thing to be without Him? For as it is an Aphoriſm moſt. 
true, ſo it is alſo very cloſely connex with Piety and Religion; and 
ſuch a Philoſophy we are to expect from ſo holy a man as Moſes. 
And laſtly, hen we ſay, This Hie is the Potentiality or Capacity of 
things, it involves alſo in it Incompoſſibility, as being a finite Capacity 
or Poſſibility. And thereſore from hence there will be a neceflary 
ſequel of ſuch things as are accounted evil in the World. For ſuch a_ 
Capacity or Poſſibility as is but finite, dwells next door to Neceſſity, the 
Mother of Miſchief, as is intimated in the Pythagorick verſes, though 
upon another occaſion. . | 
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Lib. 8. c: 7. 


Nen Y dehvidgu, Of his | Neceſſity that does refractorily and untamedly reſiſt 
and oppoſe God, but this Incompoſſibility of the Creation. But in that he 
calls it 4&mxJoy v;y3v 4, xatvomony, and Jvyiv cavriay g arnmaoy Ty . ep, Is 
either a ranting piece of Rhetorick, or rather Poetry, or elſe a groſs 
miſtake of Moſes his Text (for that he was acquainted with it, I have 
intimated before) he interpreting .) n in ſuch a ſenſe as the 
Literal Cabbala has expreſſed it, which he conceived to he the effect of 
this «Lv d ra- x xaxorous Which he imagined. of | | 

8. But the face of the Firſ# Matter in Moſes is horrid and diſmal 


enough, without any ſuch freakiſh conceits fetch'd from the miſun- 


„ 


derſtanding of the Literal Cabbala, to make it bewray its own guilt 
and acceſſorineſs to thoſe evils that happen in the World. And bein 

no other than ſuch as has been hitherto deſcribed out of Plotinus, 
Plotinus himſelf does notwithſtanding lamentably complain of the 
miſchiefs ariſing out of it, in his niet mie, Y e , N, Where he 
defines this Hyle to be va bc, and 20 ad u, The Eſſence of Evil, 
and the Firſt or Original Evil; and giving a reaſon of what evil there 
is in the World, he writes thus, Mewypim 3 iv I) 1 rde 5% xiops gyors tn 72 
vs x) evdytisy x} Jon d Sed tis wmy nad d1ace, mo 5 rata t Tits apyaies gu'otus Y 
* Fans N That the world is mixt of Intellect and Neceſſity, and that 


thoſe things that come from God are good; but the Evils are from that antique 


Nature which is called Hyle. But it is, I muſt confeſs, pretty humour- 
lomely ſpoken of him to call this Hjle' antique, unleſs it be merely in 
reference to particular ſhows in the World: For the World it ſelf is 
as antique as this Hie, according to his own doctrine elſewhere. As 
in his Aich || Exnead, where he makes the Univerſe a zeceſſary Emanation 
of God, and the natural Image of the Eternal Iutellect: and thence in- 
infers, Nen 3 e tixdy is d av T8 apyiTuroy Hi. And in * another place, 


x7 gory dh, ary, And in the foregoing chapter to this Citation, he 
ſays the very ſame thing, Toys 6 Kigu Or 8 Aoyig we Ts vip el, anne De 
ede dvdyuy, That the World was not made by conſultation and reaſon that 
it ought to be ſo, but by the immediate Neceſlity of the emanation of an 
Aſter. nature. Which Concluſions of Plotinus it they be true, I ſhould 
think this as eminent a reaſon as any, why the Pythagoreazs called the 
Decad, which is their Symbol of the Univerſe, 'A-aymn, that is, Neceſſity. 

But I the more willingly made this excurſion, becauſe it makes for 
the more eaſy underſtanding of what I was going to add for the fur- 
ther proving, that Plotinus makes Hyle the Root of all evils. In the 
firſt || Eunead, as before, Exe 39 iy & HE 79 da 900, dvdyin Th doj, Ti map 
a 1 Vr“, i, el 8m ms Faq N, Th Ae ,, amgeTy, mo tgelory, Y tl" d b 
ny kr yi 6 nau, 7 eiyau 70 Kandy * bs dvd ynns N eye m0 7 10 TpATON, 05% x * lau- 


. Fam 5 i dn winds En KN , Y alTh 1 drdyun Ts tl. For ſince that the 


Sovereign Goodneſs # not alone, it muſt needs be that, by an Egreſſion, or 
gradual Subſidency, or Deſcent, or Diſtance from it, the Extreme, and 
after which it was impoſſible there ſhould be any thing, that this muſt be the 
Zell. And of neceſſity there is ſomething after the Furſt, ſo that there my 

; 
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be an Extreme. And this is Hyle or Matter, having nothing of the Firſt, 
and this is the Neceſſity of Evil; namely, ſo far forth as this Hyle has 
nothing of the Firſt, nor is capable thereof. Which is as much as to 
ſay, that the. Incompoſſibility or Incommenſurability in the loweſt creation 
of things, (and ſuch is this Corporeal World) is this *ardyxn, this Ne- 
ceſſity of Evil That there would be an Impoſſibility of all things, if 
there were no God, but there is now an Izcompoſſibility or Incommenſu- 
rability in theſe lower things, notwithſtanding that there is one: as it 
4 impoſſible that the edge of a Knife and the back ſhould be alike 

rong. | 

Which conſiderations of this Metaphyſical Hyle are not fo trivial; 
nay, are rather ſo weighty, that they may very well be thought wor- 
thy of Moſes his diſtin& taking notice of them in that ſquallid and 
horrid hew he ſets out this Hyle or Firſt Matter, in the Firſt Day's 
Creation, and for theſe reaſons, his having made it part of the Firſt 
Day's work. For it is ſuch a truth as deſerves a ſerious Meditation; 
nor can it misbecome a Philoſopher to ſpeculate the Firſt grounds of 
thoſe effects, for which all-foreſeeing Providence has ſo expreſly fitted 
the generality of mankind, in furniſhing them for the reception of 
ſuch odd and croſs occurrences with thoſe high and hiſtrionical Paſ- 
ſions of Laughter and Weeping, So plain is it, that our making this Me- 
taphyſical Hyle to be ſignified by the void and formleff Earth, enveloped 
with waters and darkneſs, is a ſound and unexceptionable Interpre- 
tation. . 


** — _@w 
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n 


In CAP. VIII. Sect. 6. 


Vomodo mera hec Capacitas ſive Poſſibilitas rerum corporearam ac ſen- 

ſibiliam dici poſſit creari, &c. Non folum qubd non videatur in- 
digere Creatione, ſed etiam (id quod non temerè videtur ſubmonere 
S. A.) quod eo ipſo fieret Ens reale, nec eſſet mera Capacitas ſive Pofſi- 
bilitas. Sed enimvero niſi quis data opera captandis cavillandi occa- 
ſionibus invigilet, paulo laxiore ſignificatione verborum [Creatio & Ens] 
admiſsa, hæc difficultas facile ſolvi poſſit. Omni gradui nempe ad Ex- 
titatem Entis nomen indulgendo, & omni Efſficientiæ, quæ facit ut Ens, 


Exam. Gener- 


P. 129. 


(quam minutiſſimo gradu fuerit, graduſve ad Entitatem, id eſt, quale 


quale fuerit Ens Gradiſue) ex nihilo exiſtat, nomen indulgendo Cyea- 
tionis. Poſſibilitas enim hec ſive Capacitas propiùs accedit ad Entita- 
tem quam Impoſſibilitas ; ut ipſe Andreades etiam contendit Ens in pa- 
tentia propius accedere ad Entitatem quam Eus poſſilile, Cum vero fit 
aliqua Efficientia atque vis, qua quid propius ad realem Entitatem 
accedit quam alia multa, fi ex nulla przjacenti materia id efficit, cur 
illud [eficere] [creare] dici non patiar haud ſatis intelligo, quanquam 
illa Creatio minutior fit & obſcurior perinde atque iT quod dicitur 


creari. Aded ut lubens profitear litigium hie de yocibus eſſe potins 


Fifi 2 Sea 


quam de rebus ipſis. 
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Fxam. Gener. Sed reſpondeo Creationem nihil aliad eſſe quam Emanationem Creature 4 


p. 139, 140. Deo, Fc. Creationem hic Materie Met aphyſice ita me exponere ait An- 


areades, ut hinc neceſſarid ſequatur eandem Materiam immò ipſum Mun- 
dum Deo coeternum eſſe. Objicit enim quod occurrit Sect. 8, Nam 
Mandus ipſe eque antiquus eſt atque has Hyle ſecundum ſuam ipſius doctrinam 
alibi traditam. Quæ verò ego illic de-Plotino loquorÞ le intelligit, 
(idque admodum proterve ac iniquè) de. meipſo. Cum ne Materiam 
quidem Metaphy(icam præſentem inſtantemque ab æterno extitiſſe, ne- 
dum Mundum ipſum ſtaruo. Sed, quæ eſt illius confidentia, fic me ſen- 
tire, ex ipſa Creationis definitione, quam amplector, demonſtrare ſe poſſe 
profitetur. Hucque arripit quod reperitur in Tractatu meo de Anime 
Immortalitate, lib. 1. cap. 6. Axiom. 17. Effettum emanativum coexiſtit 
ipfi ſubſtantie ejus quod cauſa illius dicitur. Indeque reciꝰ me inferre dicit, 
Si tale effettum unquam eſt, ſemper eſſe debet, vel ſaltem tamdin quam ſub- 
[tantia iſta exiſtit. Ego verd vel ultro concedo Axiomatis iſtius ſenſum 
limitandum eſſe, & ad cauſas creatas emanativas reſtringendum. Nam 
in ea ſola Regione verſabatur mens mea quando iſtud Axioma ſoripſi, 


 L<Qofilque candidi eft Titulum reſpicere qui Cauſas emanativas crea. 


tas ſolas ſpectabat, dum ego iſta meditabar. In cauſa verò prima 
increata ubi Effectum tam infinitis gradibus ſubſidit infra Cauſam, 
ipſe Defectus & Incapacitas Effefti emanatorii ſibi obſtaculo eſſe poteſt 
quo minus ab zterno coexiſtat ſuz Cauſe. Qua de re fuſius egi in 
Enchiridio Metaphyſico, nec opus eſt plura hie addere. Hoc tamen obi- 
ter moneo, tantum abeſſe, ut ego accenſendus ſim illius Materiariis 
guos toties crepat & Hermogeniſtis, ut Poſſibilitatem hanc Creature futu- 
ram tantum ab æterno non iaſtantem preſentemve fuiſſe ſtatuam ante 
ttmpus Creationis. Quod unum Reſponſum fatis eſt ad difflandas 
omnes illius cavillas & argutias circa hoc argumentum. Ad reliquas 
illius in hunc Paragraphum Tricas Scholaſticas ac Nugacitates conniveo 
& ſileo. Neque enim mihi vacat cum tam juvenili tamque parum ur- 
bano Theologiæ & Philoſophiæ Profeſſore aut ludere aut rixari. Puer 
quivis decennis ſatis clare perſpiciet nullam ſubeſſe impietatem illi 
Effato; Si Deus non eſſet, omnia forent in ſtatu Impoſſibilitatis. Nec ad 
Atheiſmum viam pandere, Omnia neceſſarib ab Illo ſolo exiſtere profiteri, 
Et denique, Utrum conſultiùs fit ad Incompoſſibilitatem Creationis ea 
mala quz in Mundo occurrunt, an ad voluntatem Creatoris referre, 


penes quemvis, qui cæco non fit malignoque ingenio, judicium eſto. 


H. I 


1. A new Suppoſition concerning Hyle, as if it were an actual material 
| Subſtance, and how applicable Moſes his deſcription is thereunto. 2. How 
it can be referred to the Firſt Day's Creation, of which an Unite is the 
character. 3. How it will be found to be the Inferiour Waters iz the 
Philoſophical ſenſe. 4. What coagulated the Monadical conſiſtence of 
this Phyſical Hyle, into a capacity of becoming Aither or the Second Day's 
work. 5. That the ſuppoſition of this Phylical Hyle is very paſſable, if 
of Monadical conſiſtence; otherwiſe intolerable. _ 

1 | CLE 1. But 


— — — 8 — 888 - + 


Cnap. =: 8 Philoſephick, Cabbala. | 


1. Dr if it will be an eaſe to any man's mind to have a more 
plump and perceptible Object couched under this name Mle, 

the Text peradventure is not altogether uncapable of it. For ſuppoſe 

we ſhould make this Hyle real and actual Matter, conſiſting of thoſe 

perfect Parvitudes (which I have || elſewhere deſcribed) actually di- [| Immortal. | 
vided one from another, and equally charged with ſo much motion, -— x ep 
or thereabout, as is now conſerved in the World; the attributes of fed. 3. 
that Hyle deſcribed in Moſes will agree very well thereto. ro... 

For firſt, it will be de and * wan3ades, a ground and ſeat for Forms: * Plotin. En- 
and, being thus a Suſtentacle or Foundation, be fitly repreſented by cad. lib. i. 
the term Earth. As alſo it will be ſuch a nag or Profundity, as the . 28. 
name Aby may well reflect upon, it being the deepeſt or loweſt of the 
real Creation. Then tor Vacaity and Emprineſi this Hyle is utterly em- 
pty of all ſenſible Forms, (and we ſuppoſe it as yet not join'd with 
any Subſtantial ones) and is not ſo much as thin or thick to the touch, 
becauſe not perceptible at all, and is truly that * He deln] AH 
which || Plato ventured at, it being indeed tangible in it ſelf, but not | Chap. 8. 
ſo to the touch of man or Angel, by reaſon of the infinite ſubtilty of lect 2. 
the conſiſtency thereof. And muſt needs be therefore as a void Soli- 
tude and empty Space, a mere Vacuum as to the ſearch of any created 
| ſenſe; which roving up and down, could find no craſſitude any 

where but what theſe perfect Parvitades have, which are fo infinitel 
ſubtile, that no Touch can perceive them, ſo that all will ſeem as ah- 
ſolutely empty and void. 3 5 
| aud thirdly, this waſt Solitude will be as dark as Pitch, inſomuch 
that if the Sun were where it is now, and the reſt of the Vortex were 
of this conſiſtency of Matter J deſcribe, it would be as black as Mid- 
night, as I could eaſily demonſtrate. . 

And laſtly, for the Fluidity or Wateriſhneſf of it, it is infinitely more 
Water, that is to ſay, more fluid than Water it ſelf; and if Thales his 
opinion had any truth in it, it muſt be found here. But || Ari/torle | Meraphyſic. 
ſeems to make this the Philoſophy of far ancienter Sages ; Such, faith 10. 1. cap. 3. 
he, as made Oceanus and Tethys the fathers of Generation, 2. Y, 

Teriezs, (for ſo he ſpeaks) and taught that Mater, namely, Styx, was the 
Oath of the Gods. TH 9 m7 mptopuraTor, ern 5 mmuwonliy ww, And 
certainly ſuch a Water as this Hyle is, which I have deſcribed, which 
the Sun cannot ſo enlighten as to be ſeen through it, or any light from 
the Sun, mult be a Stygian water indeed: and it is here obſervable, 
that the Pythagoreans called the Monad, Styx. So fitly does the nature 
of this Phyſical Hyle thus deſcribed, agree with thoſe Attributes in Moſes 
his Tex, ©. i: Te 

2. But how will you be able, will you ſay, to make it ſute with 
the character of the Day; namely, with an Uzire or Monad, and fo 
carry things down 1nto the Second Day's work, ſo as you do in your 
Metaphyſical Hyle, which you make the Waters ander the Firmament, and 
that Firmament the valtly-extended matter, which is properly diviſi- 
ble, and therefore denoted by the Binary, and being framed into an 
Ethereal conſiſtency, is called Heaven, which environs every Earth, as 
1 5 Ff; lying 
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lying next to the Phyſical waters thereof, which are every where to be 
gathered together into one place, &c? 
- I muſt confeſs, that the nature of the Phyſical Matter being diviſible, 


and the Binary ſo exprels a note thereof, and the Metaphyſical & n 8, 


ar x, dend, as * Plotinus has deſcribed it, T could not withhold bur 
conclude, that the Metaphyſical Hyle belonged to the Firſt day, and the 
Phyſical to the Second. Which is a very ſober and fate Interpretation, 
as appears from what has been ſaid. But I ſhall hold on, and try 
how tolerable the other will prove. | | | 

J fay therefore, That this Phyſical Hyle, as IJ have deſcribed it, is alſo 
iy m g «Thus x) dowuaTY, in a very conſiderable ſenſe. It is one and ſim. 
ple, that is to ſay, exactly wniform every where, and indzw.ſible into 
any parts that are of a differexr nature; whenas the Firmament in the 
Second Day is diſtinguiſhable into the Firſt and Second Element. And 
then again, as to any ſenſe it is as good as incorporeal, being only «1 
ler di], as Plato has phraſed it to our hands, and therefore may 
well be ranged amongſt incorporeal Beings. But beſides, it conſiſt- 
ing of actual perfect Parvitudes, and of nothing elſe, which are ſo ma- 
ny Phyſical Monads, and utterly indiviſible in themſelves, as the incor- 


poreal Beings created the Firſt day are, but ſeparable, as they like- 


wiſe are, one from another, it may unforcedly be referred to the 
Firſt day's work. | 

3. But now as touching the Waters under the Firmament; This Phy- 
ſical Hyle thus conſidered with all that ««p:5/z, and fluid Undeterminate- 
zeſi of the Poſlibility of corporeal Creatures which is neceſſarily in- 
herent in it, will be fitly and expreſly enough thoſe inferior Waters. 
And the y' or rn, the Firmament or Heaven, will be an Or- 
der of Being betwixt this Phyſical Hyle, (wherein is compriſed the 
aboveſaid Poſſibility of things and Indeterminatenefſ) and thoſe Immaterial 
Beings that deſcend & ι,mu, and are noted by the name of Saperiour 
Waters, or Waters above the Firmament. For this thin Primordial Wa- 
ter, conſiſting of mere Phyſical Monads, was before the Firmament, and 
filled all. Out of this, and in order next above it, was the Heaven 
or Firmament, or, as the Greeks call it, Ather; and next above this 
Ather, and which was created before it, is that part of the World of 
Life that deſcends into generation. This is the Order of things; and 
it is eaſily intelligible, you will fay, that the Æther is a middle Term 


| betwixt thoſe two Extremes, the Phyſical Hyle and the World of Life. 


4. But you will farther demand how this Primordial Water, this 
Hyle, conſiſting of mere Phyſical Monads, ſhould ever coagulate or crud- 
dle into that conſiſtency of the Æther, which is made up of woo” ppm 
particles, and of that thinner Element, but both much groſſer than 


the firſt conſiſtency of the Matter? But to this I have nothing to 


anſwer, but that that which, in the efformation of Animals, coagu- 


lates the firſt humid Matter there into ſuch organized conſiſtency of 
ſeveral degrees of craſſitude as was fit to produce thoſe two Elements 


of which the Ather does conſiſt : and that though the World be a 


Machina; yet the Mechanick or Artificer is not Matter, but ſome other 


Principle in the World of Life. 
_ Where- 


of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 191 
Wherefore the Monadical conſiſtency of the Matter being loſt in the 
production of the Ather, and it exprelly falling alſo into two diſtin& 
principles, which Carteſius has judiciouſly taken notice of, the Creation 
of this Æther, or Heaven, does naturally come under the character of 
the Binar), and is fittingly placed in the Second Day. 85 MG 
Nor is it needful to add how all things will now go on orderly as 
before, and how this /Ether will environ the Phyſical or Senſible waters 
that cover the Earths, in which joint the Literal and Philoſophical 
Cabbala eaſily fall in together, as they do in the Fifth and Sixth Day's 
Creation. Nor does it belong to this place to conſider, how after the 
Stygian Darkneſs of theſe Primordial Waters, the Matter being coagulat- 
ed, as was aboveſaid, and ſet upon Vortical Motion, Light dawned out 
in infinite parts of the World, and the whole Heavens at laſt gliſtered 
bright with innumerable Suns or Stars, this ſpeculation appertaining 
alrogether to the Fourth Day's Work. 1.05% 2 
5. In the interim, it is pla in that this new Interpretation is ver 
paſſable: and though the Authority of Plotinus, and the Platoniſts, 
bear ſtrong toward the firſt, whoſe ſuffrage may juſtly ſeem the more 
conſiderable, they being of the ſucceſſion in the Philoſophick Cabbala ; 
yet that venerable Father of the Church, St. Auſtine, favours this ſe- 
cond ; and Plato himſelf calling Matter &uuaySor 3 di, ſeems to inſi- 
nuate, that it is more than Metaphyſical , as alſo Plutarch his affirming, 
that both Plato and Ariſtotle make the Matter ouaneldi, But if this 
Phyſical Hyle be not conceived to have been of a Monadical conſiſtence 
at firſt, this Interpretation which, upon that Hypotheſis, is ſo plauſible, 
or rather unexceptionable, will without it be found intolerable. For 
this Hyle will then be neceſſarily. devolved to the Binary, or elſe the 
Pythagorict Numbers will ſignify nothing at all. But admitting it to 
have been of ſuch a conſiſtence at firſt, all IgE will follow ſmoothly 
| and eaſily, and either Expoſition prove fit and rational to any indit- 
ferent judgment; * but which to prefer, I leave to the liberty of the 
peruſer. And yet I cannot abſtain from caſting in thus much in the 
behalf of this latter, That Generation is out of that which is more li- 
quid than what is generated; and that there is nothing more liqui 
than the Heavens, unleſs this Primordial Water of Monadical conſiſtence, 
this ancient Szyx, the ſolemn Oath of the Gods, as you heard out of 


Ariſtotle. s 
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„ 
In CAP. IX. Sect. 5. 


TRA vero alteri praferenda ſit, Lectoris arbitrio determinandum per- 
mitto, &c. Heic ovare videtur Andreades & de me Triumphum Era Geer. 


affectare, quaſi omnino flactuarem neſciremque ipſe quid tandem ſtatue- P. 141. 
rem, ſed undique conſtrictus difficaltatibus & al urditatibis rem quaſi in medio 
relinquere vellem. Sed enimvero fingit difficultates & anguſtias quas 

mihi optat, cum reverà nimis amplum potius fit ſpacium, * 
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valdè concinnarum wor eng” . opinionum mihi detur optio, 


quam & Lectori humaniter offero. Quinimo utramque illi permittitur 


amplecti. Neque enim inſolens eſt apud Cabbaliſtas ſub uno Symbolo 
plures Notiones recondere, nec ulla eſt neceſſitas ut altera alteram ex- 
cludat. Quodſi alterutra tantum retinenda eſſet, ut ingenuè fatear 


quod ſentio, & à fluctuationis labe omni ac ſuſpicione apud S. 4. me li- 


berem, Materia Phyſica iſti Hyle Metaphyſice, meo quidem judicio eſt 


præferenda. Sed pro more Cabbaliſtico utra mque rectiùs retinendam 


cenſeo, & idem Symbolo Moſaico, Numeroque Pythagorico ſubjiciendam. 


—_— 


CHAP. X. 


1. The Fourth Objections taken from the prepoſterous placing the Suns in the 
Fourth Day, and the Earths in the Third, 2. The Anſwers ; Firſt, That 
the inflexible Order of thoſe Six myſtical Numbers of the Creation was 
intended only as a Repoſitory for memory and concealment, not for a 
book of accurately-digeſted Method. 3. Secondly, That the Method is not 

fo reprehenſible as is pretended, the Earth rightly following the Æther 
(which is the Second day's work) as the immediate effe thereof; 4. As 
does the garniſhing of the Earth alſo, (as the firſt aſſured effect of the 

conjunction of the Active Principle with the Æther in the Second Day)) 
but rightly precedes the Fonrth day's work, as the End or Object thereof. 
5. That it was not needful, nor it may be poſſible, that one and the ſame 
ſeries of Text ſhould bear a threefold ſenſe with the ſame exattneſs of order 
in things belonging to each of them. 


* —— 
1 


I, HE Fourth Objection is, That the Order of thoſe things com- 
priſed in the Six day's creation, according to the Philoſophick 


Cabbala, is harſh and prepoſterous ; the work of the Fourth day be- 

ing more naturally to be placed in the Third, Suns being before Pla- 
nets, and Planets before there can be Earths to be garniſhed with 
Rivers, Plants, and Flowers. And therefore, according to the Prio- 


rity of Nature, the Creation of Sans and Planets ſhould have been 
placed before the garniſhing of the Earth with Sea, Rivers, and Plants. 
2. But I anſwer, That the Objection is made upon this miſtake, as 


if the external Cortex of the Text of Moſes in the order of the Six days 


Creation, were a Covering of limber ſilk, not a Cabinet made of hard 
Materials, and ſo figured and framed, that every part car. not be alike 
capable of receiving of every thing into it. Wherefore the rule of 
placing things muſt be the Cabinet it ſelf, not our deſire or phancy 
that would place them. Juſt ſo the caſe ſtands in this myſtical Repoſi- 


| tory made up of the ſix firſt Numbers, whoſe natures are immatable 


and —_— and their order not* to be tranſpoſed or inverted. And 
therefore thoſe noble Truths of Philoſophy that are to be couched or 
concealed under them, are to be laid in ſuch as are moſt ſignificative | 


of them, and in ſach order as the Numbers themſelves ſtand. From 


whence it was neceſſary that the garniſhing of the Earth ſhould pre- 


cede the adorning of the Univerſe with Suns and Planets, becauſe the 


Num- 


A. n 


Car. of the e 


Number Three precedes the Number Fur; and theſe were the fitteſt 
Numeral Boxes, as I may ſo ſpeak, for the receiving thoſe great Truths 
hid in the Third and Fourth Day's Creation into this myſterious Ca- 


binet ; which is only the Repoſitory of Memory, and myſtical concealment, 


not a Book of natural and accurately- digeſted Method; but yet not 
the leſs ſerviceable for the occaſional imparting theſe Myſteries ro 
them that were thought worthy of them : which could not be with- 
out fuller Converſe, wherein all things would be orderly and metho- 
dically unfolded. | | 

3. And this Anſwer J hold ſo ſubſtantial, that J account it ſuperflu- 
ous to add any thing more, though I might alſo contend that the order 
of the things themſelves is not ſo unnatural as is pretended. * For the 
Second day's work is the Ether or Heaven, which conſiſts of the firſt 
and ſecond Element of Des-Cartes, whoſe third Element, which yet is 
the effect of the firſt, is all that of which the Earths conſiſt, In what 
a natural order therefore does the conſideration of the Earth ſucceed 
that of the Firmament or Heaven as the effect thereof, and fo take 
place in the Third Day ? For though, by reaſon of ſome circumſtance, 
as, namely, of the gathering together of the ſubtiler part of the 
Ather, by the receſſion of the Vortex into the form of a Sun, the Earth 
may be look*d upon as the Third from the ther in order of pro- 
duction, and for this cauſe the Ternary be fitly called Trepe in Py- 
thagoras his School; yet it is alſo really an immediate product of that 
ſubtile principle in the Æther, and which is as much Ather as the other 
Principle therein. Wherefore the placing the Earth immediately 
after the Athey is, in this reſpect, according to natural Order, and 
may paſs for tolerable Method. 


4. The Garniſhing alſo thereof with Land and Sea, Trees, Graſs, 


and Flowers, is the firſt aſſured effect of that Active Principle united 
with Matter, mentioned in the Second Day's work. So that the 
Earth, with its vegetative Garniſhings, does orderly enough ſucceed 
the Making of the Heaven or Ather, * but needs not be ſaid to be 
created the Third day, becauſe an Earth and Primary Planet being all 
one, it is compriſed in the Creation of the Fourth. Wherefore the 


Earths with their Furniture ſucceed the Second Day's creation, as an'Ffect- 


thereof; but precede the Fourth Day's Creation, as being an Object of 
thoſe things that are there ſaid to be created. For the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, are made to ſhine upon the Earth, and fend down their influ 
ences thereon, for the ſeaſonable reſuſcitations of the Seminal Powers of 
Plants and Herbs. So that the Earth ſeems to be the Fins Cai of the 


Creation of the Luminaries of Heaven as Luminaries, and therefore, ac- 
| cording to the Priority of Nature, rightly enough precedes, whether 


as the Final Cauſe or Object of their Influence: As both the Furniture 
of the Earths and the Luminaries of Heaven precede in order, as Objects 
of the Senſes of Man, and other Apimals that are ſaid to be created on 
the Fifth and Sixth days. r 


And thus the Order of the whole Six days Creation in the Philoſo- 


phical ſenſe is natural enough and Logically coherent, though not e- 


very where under the notion of Cauſality, nor this Cauſality every where 


that of the Eſicient. 


5. And 


Py i. 


CAP. X. 

5. And it had been a needleſs Miracle, and it may be impoſſible, 
to contrive one and the ſame Text to anſwer in accurate Order to the 
popular Appearances of things, to the ſeverity of Philoſophick Truth, 
and the Moral Allegory at once. With all which this Text of Moſes 
is charged, and does to admiration make good the deſign as to all 
conſiderable intents and purpoſes : but an exact concatenation of the 
Series of things throughout is more than ought to be expected, no 
ſuch Accuracy being igduſtriouſly intended, but only that the Order of 
Numbers according to their ſegnificancy ſhould be a Repoſitory of Notes 
and Remembrances; but the management of the Cabbala it ſelf, (that is, 
of the ancient Philoſophy of the Jews) left to the skill of the Myſtagog us, 


when he was conſulted, who would not fail to declare all things in a 
due and natural Method. 
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SCHOLTA 
In CAP. X. St. 2. 


IAM ſecundi diei opus eſt Ather ſive Cælum quod ex primo ſecundoque 
elemento Carteſii conſiſtit, &c. Quod S. A. hic objicit, non mag- 
F. 43 ni profectò eſt momenti. Dicit enim me præter Carteſii mentem aſſerere 
Calum ex primo & ſecundo Elemento componi cum ex ſecundo tantùm con- 
ſtet. Ego vero per Cælum intelligo Ætherem. Atherem vero ex glo- 
bulis & Materia ſubtiliſſima conſtare nemo qui vel primoribus labiis 
Philoſophiam Carteſianam delibaverit unquam inficiabitur. Intervalla 
enim illa triangularia inter globulos ſatis magnam -Materiz ſubtiliſſi - 
mz partem neceſſariò retinent, cum vacuum nuſquam in rerum uni- 
verſitate reperiatur. Et ex hac mixtura reverà fit ο, ſive Ew, id 
eſt, Liquidum quoddam igneum, quemadmodum alibi notamus. 
Sect. 4. Sed nihil opus eſt ut dicatur creari die tertio, quoniam Terra & 
Planeta primarius unum idemque ſunt, & quarti proinde dies creatione 
Exam.Gener, comprehenditur. Quid ad hæc S. A. Quis hanc impiam, ait, audaciam fe- 
5. 142. rat, Moſi in faciem contradicere ut tua commenta ſtabilias ? cum is diſtin- 
ctionem & ornatum Terre ad diem tertium referat, ad quartum nihilominus 
revocare tantum quia primarius Planeta videtur ? &c. Mitte contumelias & 
maledicta, bone Andreade! & rem ſeriò placideque mecum perpende. 
Philoſophiam tuam imploro, ut qui Philoſophiæ Profeſſor es, ſi non 
Terra el Planeta primarius, perinde atque Luna, ſecundarius. Theolo- 
giz verd peritiam, cùm ſis Theologiæ Doctor, fi non plerique omnes 
ſanioris judicii Interpretes, Lwuthero Calvinoque non exceptis, per 
Terram, confuſam aliquam inanemque ac vacuam molem intelligunt, 
uam tanquam Materiam primam, ex qua Mundus formandus eſſet, 
$a a Deo creatam, conſiderant ? Quis igitur non doleat tam precipi- 
tem in Juvene Theologo cavillandi ac maledicendi pruriginem, qui ne 
eis quidem, quæ tam ſolido innituntur fundamento, parcere noverit, 
_ eaque non ſolum ut falſa ſed impia proculcare auſus fit & execrari ? 
Quæ tamen non modd vera ſed. neceſſaria ſunt mentique Moſaicæ ap- 
primè conſentanea. Terra enim, ſuppoſito quod ea, quæ in principio 
e 
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memoratur, Materia Mundana fit adhuc confuſa & informis, nullo 
die creatur quatenus Terra, ornatur tamen die tertio ; quatenus verò 
Planeta primar ius neceſſarid Die quarto creatur, inter reliqua Luminaria. 
Quis igitur magis Moſi in faciem contradicit, iſne qui Terram, quam- 
vis Planeta fit, die *. creatam negat, immo vero ullo die creatam; 
an ille qui aliquo die creatam affirmat, & eo ipſo inſuper Die quo 
Moſes? Unde Impietas perinde ac Falſitas in ipſum Andreaden meritd 
recorquetur. Qui cum Terram Materiam quidem Phyſicam, licet non 
Metaphyſicam ſignificare concedit perinde ac Calum Luctmve, Spiritus 
Anzeloſve, eo ipſo Moſt in faciem contradicit, nullum diem Terre crea- 
tions relinquens, nedum quem ipſe Moſes, putt quartum. Tertium 
enim Moſes non Creationi Telluris aſſignat, ſed illius ornatui. Aded 
ut Andreadæ in Moſen temeritas multiplici audaciæ cortice incruſtetur, 
dum Cabbalas imperitè confundit & Philoſophicam miſcet cum Literali. 
Creari vero Luminaria die quarto quid ſecundum Cabbalam Philoſophi« 
cam fignificet, ſatis in ipſa Cabbala explicavi, Numeris naturam rerum 
creatarum non temporis ordinem ſignificantibus. Quod optime con- 
venit cum Dicto illo apud Lutherum in Geneſ. cap. 1. Hilarius & Au- 
ſtinus quaſi duo maxima Eccleſiæ Lumina ſentiunt Mundum creatum ſu. 
bitd & ſimul, non ſucceſſive per ſex dies. Quomodo autem ſenſus Crea- 
tionis Literalis & Hiſtoricus verus etiam fit, in Apologia ſatls diligenter 
aperui. » * 
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CHAP. XL. 


1. The Fifth Objection anſwered, concerning the en Trivialnefi of the 

Fifth Day's Work: 2. As alſo of the' work of the Sixth day. 3. An 
Anſwer to the Sixth Objection, againſt that Te, implied in our In- 
terpretation of Paradiſe ; Finſt, in reference to Grammar and Criticiſm : 
4. Secondly, in reference to the nature of things themſelves. 5. An 

Anſwer to the laſt Objeition, made againſt the interpreting the Cherubim 
andFlaming Sword 0 be a ſtate that Adam muſt paff through, or into, 
before he can become immortal. G. That there was a-ngeſſity of ſo pun- 
ttually and continuedly fitting a Philoſophical ſenſe to Moſes his Text, 
becauſe of the Interruption of the Tradition of the Mofaick Philoſophy. 


1. A S for the pretended Trivialzeff of the Fifth and Sixth Days 
1 work; I think it is apparent from what we have noted on 

the Fifth Day, that Moſes his ranging of Fiſh and Fowl together, is a 
conſideration not vulgar and trivial, but Philoſophical. * And his Di- 
ſtinctly alotting them a Morning and Evening, that is, an Active and 
Paſſive principle, is the pointing at a Truth very weighty, and uſeful 
for the giving a timely ſtop to that dangerous miſtake of making mere 
Matter capable of ſenſe and cogitation; which would be a great pre- 

judice to rhe belief of the Exiſtence of humane Souls themſelves. 

2. And for the Sixth day's work, there is yer leſs reaſon for ſucti 

a Detraction. For, firſt, he is Philoſophically judicious in * reckoning 
Man amongſt the Mediterraneous Animals; becauſe the Ana" of 
os e | their 
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their inward parts eſpecially, is nearer one another than to either that 
of Birds or Fiſhes: And the external ſimilitude of Mankind with Apes 
(whoſe ſpecies are many) is ſo near alſo, and goes off fo by degrees 
to thoſe that are more throughly Quadrupedal, that it is evident that 

men and they are held'together naturally in one ſubordinate rank and 
Series, And then again, that is of very great moment, there being 
this nearneſs and affinity in outward and inward conformation of 


parts betwixt Men and Beaſts, eſpecially ſome kind of Apes, fo diſtinct- 


ly and expreſly to declare, that Man notwithſtanding is of a condition 
highly raiſed above them, and of a nature plainiy Divine, being, in re- 
ſpect of his Soul, the Image and Likeneſs of God; and (which is re- 
markable) not leſs ſuch for her aCtuating this Terreſtrial body as God 
does the World: as is inſinuated in the Cabbala it ſelf, and is fo weigh- 
ty a Philoſophical truth, that it is not fit for every man's conſidera- 
tion. a N 

Nor is the mention of their multiplication, which refers to the con- 
trivance of the genital Organs in all Creatures, both in the Fifth and 
Sixth day, as alſo of the proviſion of food, low and trivial, but noble 
ſpeculations, and the grand pledges of a Divine Providence. So 
widely are they miſtaken, that think thus meanly of what is mention- 
ed in the Fifth and Sixth days Creation. 

3. The Sixth Objection is againſt our going back into our Expoſiti- 
on of the eighth verſe of the ſecond chapter, and fetching things high- 
er than from the Efformation of Adam out of the ground; whenas, 
according to the order of the Narration, after Adam was made, God 


mages him a Garden to ſolace himſelf in, &c. But I anſwer, that I 


ave done no violence to Grammar at all, in this my Expoſition that 
ſeems thus prepoſterous. For Vatablus himſelf reads it, Plantaverat au- 
tem Deus, & c. And Ionly adjoin, & poſuerat illic hominem quem forma- 
vit, for his & poſuit quem formaverat : For the Prein 0, Preter- 


perfect, and Preterpluperfect Tenſes, are expreſſed all alike in the Hebrew. 


And that I have in the Cabbala interſerted poſtea, [which afterward he 
formed into a terreſtrial Animal] both the mention immediately pre- 
ceding of that kind of Efformation, and the propriety of the word g- 
warrants me to it. For this Terreſtrial efformation of Adam, was after 
the planting of Paradiſe, according to the wiſer ſort of them that un- 
derſtand the Text only literally, who acknowledge that Paradiſe was 


made on the Third Day, when God cauſed the Trees to germinate 


out of the Earth. And therefore it is not harſh to take the ſame liberty 
in our Philoſophick Cabbala. Pe . : 

4. But now if we reſpe& the things themſelves, and the ſtrict Phi- 
loſophical ſenſe of them, the order of the Narration, according to our 


Expoſition, is admirably natural and eaſy : This Hiſtory of Paradiſe, 


and Adam's fall from that Happineſs, being immediately ſubjoined to 
the repetition of his Terreſtrial Effor mation, as containing the cauſe and 


reaſon why ſo noble a Creature as Man ſhould ever appear in this 
| Terreſtrial body, whereby he is ranked amongſt Brutes. It inſinuates 


therefore, that it was not ſo at firſt with him, but that God had 
placed him in a more Heavenly condition, and that by the temptation 
of the Devil, he fell from that ſtate, and ſinking by degrees, was at 

. lat 
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laſt; abſorpt into Terreſtrial generation, and was cla$in the Skins f 
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8 285 there are of the Jews that interpret this very Paradiſe of a ſtate 
beſore the World was created, reckoning it amongſt the ſeven things 
that were created before the World. From whence it does plainly 
follow, that if Adam was placed in this Paradiſe, he was before 
che appeared in an Earthiy Body. Which is expreſly the Opinion of 8 
the Jews, as appears from what || Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael cites out of Ge- || be creat. 
mara Hagnige : In clo Empyreo eſſe domicilia vitæ, & pacis, & animarum Proble 13. 
juftorum & Spiritaum, atque etiam animarum iſi arum que in Mundum Ice. 3. 
venture ſunt. And out of Bereſhith Rabba he faith, That the wiſe men 
of his Nation interpret that of the Pſalms, Poſt & ante me formaſti, of Pfal. 139. a: 
the creating Adam, that is, mankind, firſt in the Firſt day, and after 
JC ͤ A hes (Sony 
„ Adam was therefore created amongſt the Angelical Orders, part of 
the Firſt Day's Creation, when God made Heaven or Light. All which 
Intellectual Orders of Beings then created are called Heaven and 
Light, becauſe, as I have intimated “ before, their firſt and immedi- * Chap. 7. 
ate. veſtment or vehicle is lucid or ethereal, in which they ſtood Proba- ſect. 8. 
tioners. And it would be no leſs than a Demonſtration that this was 
their firſt ſtate, if, after the diſcuſſion of the darkneſs of the Chaos, 
ſpeaking Phyſically, all the World was either light or diaphanous, I mean 
either Suns ot Ather; as it would naturally be, if the Original of all 
Planets were the Incruſtation of Stars or Suns. But this is an Excurſion 
ſo wild, or ſo wide, that I am awakened, as it were with a fright 
out: of; this Redierie or Dre. bas 0) 
5. Theoſeventh and laſt Objection is againſt: our interpreting the 
Cherubim and flaming Sword, (in the cloſe of our Cabbala) to be a State 
that Adam, or Terreſtnial Mankind, is to enter into, before they can be 
repoſſeſſed of the celeſtial Paradiſe, and become capable of Eternal 
Life; whenas the Text ſeems to import, that the Cherubim and flam- 
ing Sword are not to let in, but to keep Adam out of Paradiſe. 
But to this I anſwer, That after God had driven Adam out of Eden 
to till the ground, od NpÞP9 WR, from whence the terreſtrial Adam # 
talen, or, if you will, was taten, according as was mentioned before, 
(for the Argument of the Narration was the Terreſtrial Adam, what 
he had been, and how he came to fall) after, I ſay, that Adam was 
turned out of Paradiſe, and that he became Terreſtrial and Mortal, 
God according to the Text) is andy ſaid to place Cherubims and a flam- 
ing ſword to keep the way of the Tree of Life. Which does not imply an 
utter prohibition of all paſſage but through this Fiery Guard. And it 
is as proper for a Porter or Guard, to let in, as to keep out. So little 
| incongruity is there in the ſenſe we have given in that reſpect, 
And that theſe Fiery flaming Cherubims are an Hieroglyphick of a 
certain State that the Terreſtrial man muſt paſs into, before he can 
come to the enjoyment of a bleſſed Immortality, this is no private 
conceit of mine, but has the ſuffrage of no leſs than Five ſeveral In- 
terpreters on the place; namely, St. Ambroſe, Origen, Lactantins, Baſil, 
and Rapertus, as Cornelius a Lapide affirms: who fays, it is the joint 
Opinion of them all, grounded * this Text, to wit, That there 18641 
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is a Fire ſet before the entrance into Heaven, which all Souls muſt 
paſs, St. Peter and St. Paul not excepted, that they may be tried and 
purged thereby, if there be any impurity in them. So warrantable 
is it to make theſe Fiery Cherubims an Emblem of ſome ſtate or condi- 
tion of the Soul, that muſt fit it for the taſting of the Frazer of the 
Tree of Immortality. But the phancying of this to be the paſſin 
through an external Flame, or Fire, I muſt confeſs I rhink has too muc 
of the Mud and Nafeeudds; in it, to be admitted for the ſenſe of the 
Philoſophick Cabbala. | 
Wherefore I interpreted it of the Fiery or Athereal Vehicle, or of the 
condition of the flaming Cherubims; namely, That we cannot attain to 
the ſtate of Immortality before we paſs into this order af Beings,” and 
become like unto them. £ 80 os 
Whereas therefore it is ſaid, that theſe Flaming Cherubims keep the 
way to the Tree of Life, being placed before the Garden of Eden, it 


1 


is but in ſuch a ſenſe as when Heſiod ſays, 


Tis q e&giThIs iSpoms rol me Enagy, 


That God has made Labour the porter of the Gate of Vertue; and in ſuch 
as Virgil places Grief, and Care, and Sickneff, and Old Age, at the en- 
trance of Orcas, Os 0 | | 


„ 


Vieſtibulum ante ipſum primiſque in faucibus Orci 


Luctus & ultrices poſuere cubilia Cure, & c. 


Of which certainly there is no other ſenſe in either place, than that 
by being laborious a man ſhall attain unto YVertae,.and no otherwiſe; 
and that by being overcharged with Care, Grief, Sicknef, or Old age, a 
man ſhall be ſent packing into the ſtate of the dead. So Spencer, to 
omit ſeveral other inſtances in him, in making thoſe two grave per- 
ſonages, Humilta and Ignaro, the one the Porter of the Houſe of Ho- 
lines the other of the Caſtle of Dueſſa, can underſtand nothing elſe 
thereby but this, That he that would enter into the Houſe of Holi- 
neſs, muſt be like Hamilta, an humble man; and he that can conſci- 
entiouſly paſs into the communialty of the impoſturous Daeſſa, muſt 
be a very Ignaro. C tl W 
In like manner, the ſenſe of the placing theſe flaming Cherubims be- 
ſore Paradiſe and the gate to the Tree of Life, is only that they may 
be for an Hieroglyphical Repreſentation, to ſhew what a one a man 
muſt be, or what ſtate or condition he muſt partake of, or paſs into, 
before he can arrive to a bleſſed Immortality; namely, that he muſt 
recover his fiery Vehicles, be made Angelical, layſra&, and enter as it 
were into the order and condition of the Celeſtial Angels. Which 1 
think is ſo eaſie and unexceptionable a ſenſe, that nothing can be 
more. | 


Ualeſs peradventure it may ſeem ſtill eaſter, if we ſuperadd alſo, 
That the being aſſimilated to theſe Cherabick Orders, is not without 
conſiderable Colluctation and Conflict, the Soul not being able to 
approach the Argelical nature in her :zward advances but with pain and 

10 33.14,13. 4890y» (Who ſhall dwell with devouring fire? who ſhall dwell with ever- 
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laſling hurnings! He that walketh righteouſly, | be | ſhall dwell on high, &c.) | 


Which Colluctation, or, if you will, Digladiation, may be repreſent- 
ed by the: fluning ſword "turning every may: As if the meaning were, 
That he that would recover the capacity of eating of the frazt of the 
Tree of Life, mult firſt undergo tlie combir With. the fiery Angelical 
nature, through which ſtate lie is ro! paſs befare he can come to be 
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made partaker of life and immottalſty. For that external Things and 


Perſons are the Symbols and Hieroplyphicks of internal Diſpenſations in 
Holy Scripture, is fo trite and obvious, tbat'T need not take notice 
thereof. 5 
6. J have by this time, I hope, made all ſmooth and plain in my 
Philoſophical Cabbala, and taken away every, imaginable {cruple con- 
cerning the fitneſs and concinnity of things, and clearneſs of thoſe 
grounds I go on, and have fo expreſly and articulately in every pun- 
tlie fitted a Philoſophical ſenſe to the Letter of the Text, that I muſt 
confeſs I do not hold it probable, that either Pythagoras or any one 
elſe had ſo particular and minute an account of the Cabbala thereof 
from any Jemiſh Prieſt or Prophet, ſuppoſing they had any at all, as 
my ſelf have given. Not that J am ſo vain as to imagine with my 
ſelf, that J have a certainer knowledge of the meaning of the Moſaical 
Text in this Philoſophical way than they had; but becauſe it was not 
needful for them to infiſt upon ſo curiouſly fitting a ſenſe to every 
clauſe thereof as I have done: they being able to perſwade their in- 
quiſitive Mya upon the faith of'a continued Tradition, that this or 
that was the Philoſophical meaning of Moſes ; whenas this Tradition be- 
ing interrupted ſo many Ages, I was neceſſitated to find a rational ac- 
count or meaning of every thing, leſt the probability of truth ſhould 
be doubted in all ; * 
Which if any one think too great a curioſity, as it may he it is, 
(and yet why ſhould a man eonceit he has found any thing fit that 
was not intended by that Wiſdom that prevents all thoughts?) he 


may content himſelf with thoſe more plain and eneral ſtrokes of the 


Cabbala, not expecting to find every paſſage of the Text concerned in 


ſuch a Philoſophical ſenſe: For thus the whole Contexture will be as 


an Apple of Gold with pictures of Silver, as J have already noted out of 
Maimonides. But if I have fitted a Philsſophical ſenſe to every clauſe 
with that unexceptionableneſs, that he can hardly refrain his aſſent, 
I hope he has no caufe to complain, that the Cabbaliſt has put into his 
hand a Ball of pure and continued Gold. : la 


SCH OO Et A 
| In CAP. XI. Sect. 1. 
e eis Mane & V. eſperam, hoc eſt, Ackivum & Paſivum Princi- 
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ium, Cc. Nihilne, hic, inquit S. A. inter opera quinte diei reperire Exam. Gener, 
porutt Cabbaliſta obſervatione dignum preter iſtam fictitlam de Principiob. 145» 146. 
AQivo & Paſſivo Speculationem, que tamen ſecundiim ipſum omnibus die- 
bus communis eſt? Annon ſaltem Cetos magnos vominatim in Textu ſacro 
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CAA. XI. 
& ab ipſo quoque in Cabbala Philoſophica expreſſos ceu argumentum eximii 


Piſciumque conjunctionem ſub opere ejuſdem diei ranquam conſider: 
tionis Phileſophicæ noto ? Sed non quo animo, fert Audreades 7 Cer 


tos iſtos magnas prætereo, quales deſcribere, fateor, potuerim, ſi libuiſſer, 

ex Dionyſio Afro, Erythreum mare frequentantes, , omni v1ef 
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En tibi Cetos, Andreade,. montium inſtar, fi ,magnitudinem: admiraris. 
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Sec. 2. In recenſendo Hominem inter Animalia mediterranea, &c. Cum 
Exam. Gener. Monſtris ſe congreſſurum fingit S. A. in hoc Paragrapho. Primum eſt, quod 


EH  Hominem inter Animalia mediterranca referam contra Scripturam & Cab- 
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diſtinguant. Alterum, quod errore gemino Imaginem Dei velim in animo 
relucere etiam quatenus corpus attuat. Nam &. falſum eſt, ait ille, Deum 
eſſe Animam Mundi, & errontum quoque Animam corpus informantem eg 
ipſo Imaginem Dei referre. In primo autem monſtro nihil monſtroſi in- 
elle palam eſt, quippe quod nec contra Scripturam nec contra pro- 
priam C-5balam arietat,: utræque enim Operi ſextæ diei tum Animalia 
ceterz Mediterranea, tum Hominem accenſent. Et appello tuos ipſius 
oculos, n Azdreade, videturne tibi homo Animal Mediterraneum an 
Avis Piſciſve? Qualis eſt profeQd ({i Animal Mediterraneum non fit) 
nemp2 aut '0er:8d1$por&- aut Ie . Videſne qualia monſtra ipſe 
alis, dum monſtra meis ſcriptis immeritò affingis? Et quod ad alte- 
rum monſtrum attinet, Noli tibi ab ipſo metuere. Magnum quiddam 
eſt. (& ipſe magna admiraris ut qui Cetorum præteritionem tam incle- 
menter ferebas) nequaquam autem monſtroſum, ſi rectè rem accipias. 
Annon omnes fere Philoſophi Hominem tanquam MZicrocoſmum, ani- 


actuat, dico Auimum hominis Imaginem Dei reſerre, fed quatenus in- 
tellectuales ſuas ac Divinas operationes etiam dum corpus aQuart, libere 


exercet wir wpoerrdiy paſt oapr3dy A gd, ut loquuntur Platonici, qui 


ſtatus erat illius Adami qui in Textu dicitur ad imaginem Dei creatus. 
Animi vera in. corpus per ſœdas libidines immerſi illiùſque Cupidita- 
tibus dediti, Divinam hanc imaginem perdunt & in brutorum ferè cen- 
ſum ordinemve tranſeunt. Animus igitur hominis in eo ſtatu creatus 
genuina erat Dei imago, quam Platonici fie propric vocant. In aliis 
_ vero animabus concedo, cum Platonicis, Dei quædam quaſi «ae five 
i Rm elucere. Dei verd Imaginem eas neutiquam referre certiſſi- 
mum eſt, ut nec Deum eſſe Avimam Mundi, ſed Animarum omnium 


FRI 
. 


mumque humanum tanquam Microcoſmi hujus (ut Deum Macrocoſmi) 
moderatorem confiderant ? Nec tamen ſimpliciter quatenus corpus hoc 


Animam quemadmodum eum appellat Syneſius in Hymnis, Yuzg#y e, 


vA eue · Nec ipſe Nature Spiritus ſine eo vivere poteſt aut ſubſiſterꝭ 
qui Anima Mundi aliquo ſenſu dici poteſt. Deus autem nequaquam fic 
poteſt dici, ſed Creator illius quod Materiam Mundanam actuat. 
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I. The Cabbaliſt's Apologie whereby he would clear himſelf of the imputation 
f either trifling Curioſity, 2. Raſhneſs in divulging ſuch hidden Myſte- 
ſteries, 3. Or of Inconſtancy in judgment. 4. The main Aim of his 


+ Philoſophick Cabbala. 5. The reaſon of placing it before the Moral. 


1. HUS much in Defence of my Philoſophick Cabbala. It will 


not be unſea ſonable to ſubjoin ſomething by way of Apology 
ſor the Cabbaliſt: For I find my ſelf liable to no leſs than three ſeve- 


ral imputations, viz. of triſling Curioſity, of Raſbne ß, and of Inconſtancy 


Jud t. ä r 
i A425 Toe the firſt, I know that men that are more ſeverly Philo- 


ſophical and rational will condemn me of too much curious pains 1n 


applying Natural and Metaphyſical Truths to an uncertain and lubricous 
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Text or Letter; whenas they are better known, and more fitly con- 
vey'd by their proper proof and arguments, than by fancying they 
are aimed at in ſuch obſcure and Xnigmatical W ritings. 
But I anſwer, There is that fit and full congruity of the Cabbala 
with the Text, beſides the backing of it with advantages from the 
Hiſtory of the firſt riſe of the Pythagorical or Platonical Philoſophy, that 
it ought not to be deemed a fancy, but a very high probability, That 
there is ſuch a Cabbala as this belonging to the Moſaical Letter: eſpeci- 
ally if you call but to mind how luckily the nature of Numbers ſets 
off the work of every day, according to the ſenſe of the Cabbala. 

And then again, for mine own part, I account no pains either cu- 
rious or tedious that tend to a common good; And I conceive no 
ſmaller a part of mankind concerned in my labours, than the whole 
Nation of the Jews and Chriſtendom; to ſay 0 4 of the ingenious 
Perſian, nor to deſpair of the Tark, though he be for the preſent no 
friend to Allegories. N 7 

Wherefore we have not placed our pains inconſiderately, having 
recommended ſo weighty and uſeful Truths in fo religious a manner 
to ſo great a part of the world. n 455 

2. But for the imputation of Raſhneß, in making it my buſineſs zo 
divulge thoſe ſecrets or myſteries that Moſes had fo ſedulouſly covered 


7 


in his obſcure Text; I fay, it is the privilege of Chriſtianity, the times 


now more than ever requiring it, to pull off the veil from Moſes his 
face: And that though they be grand Truths that I have diſcovered, 
yet they are as uſeful as ſublime, and cannot but highly gratify every 
good and holy man that can competently judge of them. | 


3. Laſtly, for Inconſlancy of Judgment, which men may ſuſpect me 


of, having heretofore declared the Scripture does not teach men Phi- 


loſophy; I fay, the change of a man's judgment for the better is no 


part of Inconſtancy, but a Vertue; nay, part of that Vertue which 
is Conſtancy, it being the conſtant purpoſe of a good man to embrace 
that which is beſt and trueſt; whenas to perſiſt in What we find 
falſe, is nothing but perverſeneſs and pride. And it will prove no 
ſmall argument for the truth of this preſent Cabbala, in that the evi- 
dence thereof has fetch'd me out of my former opinion wherein I 
{cemed engaged. . „„ „ 
But to ſay the truth, I am not at all inconſiſtent with my ſelf; for 


T am ſtil] of opinion, That the Letter of the Scripture teaches not any 


precept of Philoſophy concerning which there can be any controverſy 
amongſt men. * And when you venture beyond the Literal ſenſe, 
you are not taught by the Scripture ; but what you have learned 
ſome other way, you apply thereto. And they ought to be no traſh, 
nor trivial Not ions, nor confutable by Reaſon or more ſolid Principles 


of Philoſophy, that a man ſhould dare to caft upon fo ſatred a Text; 


but ſuch as one is well aſſured will bear the ſtricteſt examination, 
and that lead to the more full knowledge of God, and do more 
clearly fit rhe Phenomena of Nature and external Providence to his 
moſt precious Attributes, and tend to the furthering of the holy Life, 
which I do again profeſs is the ſole end of the Scripture. And he 

SET e l e that 
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CAP. XII. of the Þhilojophick Cabbala. 
that ventures beyond the Letter without that guide will ſoon be be- 
wilder'd, and loſe himſelf in his own fancies.” EL. 

4. Wherefore if this Philoſophick Cabbala of mine, amongſt thoſe 
many other advantages I have recited, had not this alſo added unto 
it, the aim of advancing the divine Life in the world, I ſhould book 
upon it as both falſe and unprofitable, and ſhould have reſted ſatisfied 
with the Moral Cabbala. For the divine Life is above all Natural and 
Metaphyſical knowledge whatſoever, And that man is a perfet man 
that is truly righteous and prudent, whom I know I cannot but gra- 
tify with my Moral Cabbala that follows. But if any more zealous 
pretender to prudence and righteouſneſs, wanting either leiſure or a- 
bility to examine my Philoſophical Cabbala to the bottom, ſhall notwith-' | 
ſtanding either condemn or admire it; he has unbecomingly and in- | 
diſcreetly ventured out of his own Sphere, and I cannot acquit him of | 


* 


Injuſtice or Folly. | 
F. Nor did I place my Calbala's in this order, out of more affection | 
and eſteem of Philoſophy than of true holineff, but have ranked them ih 
thus according to the order of Nature : the holy and divine Life be- | 
ing not at all, or elſe being loſt in man, if it be not produc'd and 
oonſerv'd by a radicated acknowledgement of thoſe grand Truths in 1 
the Philoſophick Cabbala, viz. The exiſtence of the Eternal God, and a cer- 1 
tain expectation of more conſummate happine i npon the diſſolution of this e 
mortal Body. For to pretend to Vertue and Holineſs without reference F 
to God, and a Life to come, is but to fall into a more dull and flat | il 
kind of Stoiciſm, or to be content to feed our Cattel on this fide Jordan, 1 
in a more diſcreet and religious way of Epicuriſm, or at leaſt of dege- 4 
nerate Familiſm, * . 5 g 


, 
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quando quicquam audes ultra ſenſum literalem, ex Scriptara non do- i 
ceris, ſea quod aliunde edoctus es, & c. In hunc locum fic animad- | 6 
vertit S. A. Quod perinde eſt, ait ille, ac ſi ſcripſiſſet, Expoſittonem ſuam 3 | 
ex earum numero'eſſe que ſenſum non eruunt ex Seripturis, ſed in eaſlewi p. 52, 
inferunt. Quam temeritatem quomodio cum Hilatii not iſſimo monito de dis 
Morum ſententia epeltanda potius em dictis quam imponenda, & referenda > UN | 
mags quam afferenda (ut! libr. 1. de Trinitate Joquitur) conciliatarns ſir ' 
ipſe viderit. Reſpondeo ver, de hoc noſt ro Expoſitionis genere /eſt I 
enim ut quando Oedipus quis Anizma ſolvit, quod facere non poteſt niſt | 
ex rebus przcognitis quas ad Æauigma applicet) inſeire & intempeſtive 
hoc Hiarii monitum afferri. Quippe quum perinde hic {e'res habeat ; 
atque in exponendis Vaticiniis Dzzzelis puta aut Apocalypſeos, ubi ne- | 
celle eſt Hiſtoriam aliande accer ſitam Vaticiniis explicandis applicare, 
quam niſi priùs noverit, Vaticiniis applicare non poteſt Interpres. | 
Quemadmodum igitur Vaticinia Apocalyptica non docent nos Hiſtoriam, 
ſd vers -aptaque Hiſtoria aliunde hauſtd rectè illuſtrantur vereque ex- 0 
e . ponuntur: 0 
| 
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ponuntur: ità Bereſhith Moſaicum cum ſtylo Prophetico Myſticbve ſcrip- 
tum fit, quanquam in Litera, Philoſophiam non ' magis nos doceat, 
quam Vaticinia Apocalyptica Hiſtoriam; Theorematis tamen Philoſo- 


phbicis, ſublimibus pariter atque ſolidis, Textuùſque Moſaici majeſtate 


dignis, illique apte congruentibus, quanquam aliunde accerſitis, citra 
omnem errorem aut temeritatem poteft explicari. Atque hoc quidem 
in loco ſatis opportunum fore ſpero, fi eis quæ habet vir eruditus, 
(pag. 11.) reſpondeam : ubi, Ponamus, inquit, vera efſe que 4 viro do- 
ctiſſimo in Cabbala ſua Philoſophica traduntur; nullam dubium eſſe quin 
Philoſophi iſti ita ſenſerint, a judæis eadem hauſerint æquè ac veterum 
nonnulli ab utriſque, quin quadrent ſapientiæ Moſis, Phznomenis Nature 
& Attributis Divinis; annon ergo ſaltem ſenſus iſte quatenus ex primo Ca- 
pite Geneſeos hauritur, vel eidem potiùs infertur, in authoritatem Traditio- 
nis Judaicæ, & conſentientem Gentilium quorundam ſapientiam vel veter um 
quorundam opinionem penitus refunditur? Reſp. Nequaquam, Tantum 
abeſt ut penitus in authoritatem Traditions Judaicæ ſapientiàmve Genti- 
liam, opinionemve quorundam veterum reſundatur, ut potiſſimum 
fundamentum in eo pofitum fit, quod tam ſublimes ſolidæque veritates 


& ad explicandam tuendamque Divinam Providentiam apprimè uti- 


les, tam apta tamque perpetua tum rum tum numerorum cum Textu 


Moſaico congruitate conveniant, quemadmodum certiſſimæ notiſſimæque 
Hiſtorie cum Vaticiniis. Sicut verò in Vaticiniis interpretandis, quan- 
quam ex certa facti notitia ad ſatis certum Vaticinii ſenſum perveni- 
mus, (in Vaticinniis puta de adventu Chriſti; ).ad majorem tamen or- 
natum, antiquiorum Rabbizoram interpretationes ante Chriſti adven- 
tum ad fidem apud Jadæos præſertim faciendam, adhibemus: ita, tam- 
etſi ex firmitudine ac ſoliditate rerum, perſpicuaque tum rerum tum 
numerorum aptitudine, & Quaternarii præter cæteros (ut taceam Nume- 
rorum nomina) ſatls conſtare poteſt verum nos ſenſum Myſticam 
Textùs Moſaici aperuiſſe; non exiguum tamen ornatum & plauſibili- 


tatem addit conſtans illa apud veteres fama Fythagoreos ſa pientiam ſu- 


am à Judæis accepiſſe, ipſoique Judæos Myſticum Textus Moſaici ſenſum 
ſemper agnoviſſe, & ſimilia. Et ſicut denique, ea præſertim Vaticinia 
quæ certis quibuſdam temporum rationibus ac ſynchroniſmis circum- 


ſcribuntur, non ſolùm certò intelliguntur ab Eventis, fed aliquo f 
t 


Exam. Gener. 
p. 160, 


gruitatem tota res refundatur, ut Vaticiniorum Interpretationes in ac- 


{i opus eſſet, fidem facerent Eventis apud Hiſtoricos mempratis; 1 

ſane non inficior, quin Textus Moſaicus, Numeris etiam iſtis Myſticis 
tam pulchre limitatus, non ſolùm intelligat ur ex maximè ſolidis ma xi- 
mèque utilibus veræ Philoſophiæ dogmatis, qualia nos expi:cavimus, 
ſed eiſdem viciſſim non exiguam dignitatem conciliet atque fidem. 


Tantum abeſt, quod dixi, ut penitus in Authoritatem Traditionis Ju- 


daice ullorumve ſapientum, ſed potius in mirabilem Texttis Aeſaici cum 
ſolidiſſimis quibuſque ac ſublimiſſimis Philoſophiæ Theorematis con- 


curatam congruitatem cum Eventis. 


85 7 
Atque hxc ad ſingula loca pracipua quæ impugnare conatus eſt Sa- 
muel Andree, quzque ſi enervaſſet, noxam aliquam & damaum- tirmi- 
tudini Cabbale illaturus ſuiſſet, reſpondenda cenſuji. Quod: reliquum, 
eſt, & ad totam fere Cabbalam ſpectat, minimi-omnjum et4,momeatiz 
nempe quod non unam Sectam unümve Philolaphum per omnia ſeq 
quor, 
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quor, in Cabb1/« concinnanda applicandique Textui Acre, ed quaſi 


7h aipiaos ewnex]exiis Seftator, ex diverſis Philoſophis, Sectiſve que mihi 
viſum fic, ſeligo, & Pythagora, & Judeæis, & Carteſio, & e. hoo eſt, quod 
-precipua quæque tanquam flores & ſingulis decerpo, quibus ſacro Ca- 
piti Moſis eoronam contexam. Quis verb rerum ſatis gnarus & inge- 
nuus h93 mihi vitio verterit, modò veritates iſtæ ſatls dignæ ſint Scrip- 
ture maj tue, & tum inter fe. tum Textui Moſaico conſentiant? Quodl 
quidem heri abund- demonſtravimus.  Immb verò pleraque unius 
eſſe fili vel ab una Secta derivari, Pythagorica puta. Cui tamen affini- 
tatis gratia ac ornatus alia magna nomina ſæpius adjungo. Atque hæc 
ad omnia quæ illius momenti apud S. A. videri poſſunt, dicta ſunto. 
Reliquas leviores argumentorum vellicationes, Mimicaſve cavillatio- 
nes & falſa & indecora convitia, nee Philoſophiæ nec Theotogie mult6que 
minus Chriftianitatis profeſſore digna, tanquam Reſponſo indigna præ- 
tereo. Neque tamen hoc celabo, tantam in nonnullis locis apud eum 
fuiſſe vim veritatis, ut multa quæ ad cauſam noſtram non medioctiter 
faciant aut-ultro conceſſa aut c-veteribus recitata non qdubitarit depro- 
mere, Qalia ſunti!ß , n 0 i ene eee 
Pag. 7. duguſtizum cum Ambroſio aſſerere Platonem noſtris literis per 


Hieremiam fuiſſe imbutum, ut illa poſſet docere & ſcribere quæ jure 


daudantur. Lactantium mirari Pythagoram & Platonem Religionem Ja- 
Aeoram'amplexos non eſſe, quandoquidem utrique cum Judæis conver- 
ſati ſunt. Et conſtantem denique de Philoſophorum Gentilium ad Ja- 
dæds adventu traditionem fuiſſmaa 
Pag. 27. Magnum meæ Cabbalæ ab authoritate præſtò eſſe præſidium, 
conſtare de Platonis ad Judæos adventu, reſerente Cyrillo Alexandrina. 
Immd Aaguſtinum pænè aſſentiri illis qui credunt Platonem ſacrorum 
Lübrorum non expertem fuiſſe. Favere meæ Expoſitioni totam Cabba- 


Jiſtarum Nationem, cum Philone Originem, Baſilium, eundem Aug uſti- 


num, & quotquot allegorias in Scripturis interpretandis ſequuntur; & 
Pag. 28. Aperte fatetur, cum de Litera Moſis idem cum quibuſdam 
magni nominis Eccleſiæ doctoribus ſentiam, cum iſtis æquè controver- 
ſiam ipſi intercidere atque mecum.  Eximiamque ac ſatis laxam pro- 


ſecto Aug uſtini ſententiam profert, Confeſſ. lib. 12. cap. 17. Dam quiſ- 
que conatur id ſentire in Scripturis ſanctis, quod in eis ſenſit ille qui ſcripſit, 


quid mali eft ſi hoc ſentiat, quod tu Lux omnium veridicarum mentium o- 


ſlendis verum eſſe, et iamſi hoc non ſentit quod ille quem leg it, cum & alle 


verum nec tamen hoc ſenſerit ? & 


Pag. 54. Extra Controverſiam eſt multa quæ in V. J. potiſſimum 


narrantur, eſſe arnyogimve & aliorſum reſpicere, ſeu habere ſenſum 
compoſitum ex Hy/toria & Typo, prout illa docent quæ in N. T. expli- 
cata ſunt. Porro, | 115 e eee 

Pag. 57. Ubi me reprehendit qudd multiplicem fingam ſenſum & 
Cabbalam, fatetur interm me habere quos ſequar. Et r 
nem Picum Mirandulanum magnum illud [ale lumen, qui ante duo ſe- 
cula ſeptemplici ſenſu Hiſtoriam Creationis expoſuit in Heptaplo ſuo, 


Baſilium & Auguſtinum imitatus. Auguſtinum quadruplicem poſuiſſe 
modum Scripturam V. 7. interpretandi, ſecundum #Heforiam, ſecun- 


dum Etymolog iam, ſecundum Analog iam, ſecundum Allegoriam. Alios 


triplicem ſtatuere Scripturz ſenſum, Literalem, Myſticum & Moralem, 


quos 


r 
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Pag. 83, 84. Philonem Judæum Alexandrie in Ag ypto nutum, virum 


— 


vos inter familiam ducere Origenem. Eumque ſequi Hieronymum, qui 
— ſuam confirmat ex Prov. 22. 20. Ii autem ſcribe ea triplicitey, 
Pag. 63. In tribus prioribus Capitibus Geneſeos, variam eſſe inter- 
texturam Theoſophicarum & Philoſophicarum veritatum, plurima The- 
oremata Phyſica & Metaphy ſica eiſdem verbis objici quæ primo aſpe- 
Qu ordinarium tantum & craſſum ſenſum terre videntur: Quantum 
ad hoc, de Theſi nullam ultrd concedit eſſe quæſtionem, ſed omnem 
controverſiam in Hpotheſi verſari- ee ner e 
Pag. 67. Haud dubitandum eſſe Pythaporam & Platonem in notitiam 


— 


eorum, quæ apud Jadeos Myſteria erant, veniſſe. 


Pag. 81. Admodum frequens eſſe ut in Propheticis & Eniomaticis 


. 


ſcriptis Myſteria ſub: Nameris occultentur. Et paulò pbſt, Multa Ve- 
terum plurimos in iſtis Numerorum Myſteriis explicandis ſibi indulſiſſe. 


Pag. 82, Veteres non ſolum Judæos ſed & Chriſtianos Numerorum 
My ſteriis multùm fuiſſe deditos, ſed alios aliis cautiùs ea in re fe gel. 


11 / 


magna eruditione celebrem, magno apud Chriſtianos in pretio, pri- 
mum hac in re reliquis facem prætuliſſe. Eundemque à Clemente Py- 


thagorcum vocari, ejuſque libros cum laude ab Eaſebio memorari. 


Pag. 87. Priſcos Eccleſie Doctores Arithmetice Myſticæ ſtudio mirum in 


modum abreptos fuiſſe, & inter alios præſertim Origenem & Clementem 
Alexandrinum, utrumque autem Philonis Judæi cum laude meminiſſe. 


Pag. 92. Hieronymum etiam & Aug uſtinum magna illa Eocleſiæ Lu- 


mina Numerorum Myſteriis inſtitiſſe. Nec ſe quidem denique ait 


iſtud ſtudium averſari, aut damnare iſtiuſmodi Myſteriorum inveſtiga- 
tionem, parc modd id fit atque coactè. Neque enim ſe ex illorum 


numero eſſe o vu of ales mt poguonyuncy T ,. F EXAnẽ ,v Q1Acoo- 


eiay oo wh araydyn ard, quos Clemens Alexandrinus magnus Sa pi- 
entiæ Gentilium admirator eo nomine corripit. 
Quod equidem lubens fateor ; non eſſe utique Samuelem Andreæ ta- 


lem, qui ſibi à Philoſophia Grecanira vel potius Judaica, tanquam A 
Mormolyceo metuat, fed qui ſe e Mormolyceum ſiſtat quo alii (ille 
ſub 


magls alatæ ſcilicet Animæ & ſublimes) ab iſta Phifoſophia, tanquam 
Aves a bono Tritico abſterreantur, dum illius Inſtauratorem tam ſœdis 
convitiis inceſſit, dum illi Melancholici humoris fictiones affingit, au- 
daciæ & temeritatis crimen impingit, inimo profanitatis ſubinde & im- 
pietatis, cum tamen venerandæ Antiquitatis veſtigia ubique tam di- 
ligenter premit, nec ullam ſibi aſſumit libertatem quæ non ei confir- 


mata ſit præſtantiſſimorum Scriptorum exemplo & authoritate, eorum 


utique ipſorum quos ipſe Anareades laudat: nec eas Ahſticte Inter preta- 
tionis Leges limiteſve exceſſit, quos ille ultro cuivis Interpreti concedit. 

Quam intempeſtivo igitur furore ac rabie in Cabbaliſtam involaverit, 
exemplo fit illa Contumelia quæ occurrit p. 127. Itaque profamm C 
intolerandam audaciam prodit quando aliquoties ſcribit (quod interim de 


ſenſu Textiis Philoſophico omnino intelligit) Moſen per ſeæ Dies non 


ſucceſſionem Temporis fed naturam rerum indicare, quaſi Dies pro opere Diet 
poneretur. Ubi tamen non tam Cabbaliſtam, ut! nec in pleriſque aliis 
quæ in Expoſitione illius carpit, quam doctam ac venerandam Antigui- 
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of the Philoſophick, Cabbala-. 


ta:em fanAofque Eccleſiæ Patres, interque alios multos duo maxima illa 
Eccleſiæ Lumina, quemadmodum 7128 2 Lutherus, Hilarium & Au- 
uſtinuen, qui oimnnia ſimul creata ſenſerunt, per Cabbaliſtæ latera furiosè 
impetit confodicque. 5 

Sed quid eſt quod non audeat multifaria Lectione & eruditione 
turgida & praxfervida Juventa ? Quas dotes profe&td juveni noſtro Phi- 
loſophiæ & Theologiæ Profeſſori ac Doctori nequaquam invideo, qui- 
nimd animitus congratulor; Judicium ſolummodoò ſanum in eo deſi- 


dero, & linguam bene moratam. 
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What is meant h Moral, explained out of Philo. 3. That the Light in 
the Firſt day improv'd to the height, is Adam; in the Sixth, Chriſt, 
according to the Spirit. 4. In what ſenſe we our ſelves may be ſaid to 
do what God does in us. $5. Why qm and n are rendred Ignorance 
and Inquiry. 18. Plato's * danv$is & Bexxs x6aw, The Pythagoreans 
anc ceuliy applied to the Fourth day's progrefl, 22. That Vertue is 
not an extirpation, but regulation of the Paſſions, according to the mind 
of the Pythagoreans. 24. Plotinus his ¼ Hneradss Y N,, es, applied 
to the Sixth day's progreſi. 26. What the Image of God is, plainly ſet 

down out of S. Paul and Plato. The divine Principle in us, 5 c dv- 
Sf, out of Plotinus. 28. The diſtinition of the Heavenly and 

_Earthly Man, out of Philo. 31. The Impoſtare of ſill and fixed Me- 

. lanchaly, and that it is not the true divine Reſt and precious Sabbath 
of the Soul, A compendious rehearſal of the whole Allegory of the Six 

days Creation. 


„ 


NE are now come to tlie Moral Cabbala, which 
| = _ - I do not call Moral in that low ſenſe the 
2&4 & generality of men underſtand Morality : 


1 — 2 


breathing into Am the breath of Life, 


Leg. Allegor, eic 79 edge, ſaith he, *kTr# e- Y Uẽ,ms, God breathes into Adam's 
Face Phyſically and Morally : Phyſically, by placing there the Senſes, v1z. in the 

Head; Morally, by inſpiring his Intellect with divine krowledge, which is the 
higheſt Faculty of the Soul, as the Head is the chirfeſt part of the Bod). 
: Wuaere- 
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107A, ſuch, as is in- 
Spirit, that inwar 
all be the,. more hri 


tq any that das the experience of the life I deſcribe; but to them that 
Raye 4f, e will | then 


trivial, dance eke to 55 niverſe, and make hint a little 
Compendious World of himſelf. Wh 


: ; L 


. 
TY * - 


3 5 


4 the = wen iadb, The ſalject Matter, a thing made already, viz. The 


f ade Soul vf Allan in this; aiforder that (is deſeribeib; fad | Melgnehdly like 
he drown'd Earth lies at: the bottom, whence Care, and Grief; and 
Piſeontent, torturous Suſpicion, and horrid Fear, are waſhed up 


Verſ. 3. The day-light appears. To this alludes St. Paul, when he ſays, 


he 


plain Image and Character ot the Lord from Heaven, Chtiſt according 
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' di. + 
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# Chriſt,. the Heavenly Adam, fully compleated in the | Sixth day. 
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Vierſ. 4. And God hath framed the Nature of Man ſo, that he cannot but 
ſay, &c. God working in ſecond cauſes, there is nothing more ordina- 
ry than to aſcribe that to him that is done by men, even then when 
the aQtions ſeem leſs competible to the Nature of God. Wherefore it 
cannot feem harſh, if in this Moral Cabbala we admit, that man does 
that by the power of God working in the Soul, that the Text ſays 
God does; as the „ . of the Light as goon, and the diſtinguiſhin 
berni Light and Darknef, and the like; which things, in the M01; 
fenſe, are competible'both to God and Man. And we ſpeaking, in a 
Moral of Myſtical ſenſe, of God acting in us, . the nature of the thing re- 
quires'that what he is faid to do there, we ſhould be underſtood alſo 
to do the fame through his affifktance. M4 
For the Soul of man is not merely paſſive as a piece of wood or 
ſtone, but is forthwith made active by being acted upon: and there- 
.-. foreif God in us rules, we rule with him; if he contend againſt ſin in 
us, we alſo contend together with him againſt the ſame ; if he ſee in 
us what is good or evil, we, 25% fatto, ſee by him; In his light we ſee 
light : and ſo in the reſt Wherefore the ſuppoſition is very eaſy in 
this Moral Cabbala, to take the liberty, where either the ſenſe or mort 
compendious expreſſion requires it, to attribute that to man, though 
not to man alone, which God alone does, when we recur to the T. de- 
ral meaning of the Text. And this is but conſonant to the Ar He, 
T live, and yet not I. For if the life of God or Chrift was him, 
furely he did live, or elſe what did that life there? Only F< did no 
proudly attribute that life to himſelf, as his own, but ab wiedgs 
it to be from Goc. ene 3 
Verſ. 5. As betwixt the 1Vatural Day and Night. Tt + very frequent 
with the Apoſtles to ſet out by Day and Might, the ritual and Natu- 
Rom: 13-12. ral condition of man. As in ſuch phraſes as , :; The night is fas 
| ſpent, the day is at hand Walk as chilaren of the Abt. And elſewhere, 
1 Theff 5. 8. Let us who are of the day; and in the fame p' de, Tow are all the ſons of 
1 Js light, and ſons of the day. We are not of the night, nor of darkneſ9. But 
this is too obvious to inſiſt upon. TEE we 
And thus Ignorance and Inquiry. The Soul of man is never quiet, 
but in perpetual ſearch till ſhe has found out her own Happineſs, 
which is the Heavenly Adam, Chrift, the Image of God; into which I. 
mage and likeneſs when we are throughly awakened, we are faly ſatiſ- 
fied therewith : till then we are in Ignorance and Confuſion, as the Hebrew 
word 3 does fitly ſignify. This Ig norance, Confuſion, and Diſ-ſatisfa- 
ction, puts us upon ſeekixg, according to that meaſure of the Morniy 
Pal. 24: 6. Light that hath already. viſited us. And p12 is from Wy, to ſeek, to 
Gen, 32. 30. conſider, and inquire. This is the Generation of thoſe that ſeek thy face, O 
3 Jacob, that is, the face of Jeſus Chriſt, the reſult of the Sixth day's 
work, as I have intimated before. N 5 WI 
Vierſ. 6. Of ſavoury and affettionate diſcernment. Wherefore he will 
Prov. 9. 17: not aſſent to Solomon's whore, who ſays, Stolen water is fweet ; but will 
nather uſe the words of the Samaritan woman to Chriſt, when he had 
told her of thoſe waters of the Spirit, though ſhe did not perfectly 
Jokn 41 15; reach his meaning, Sir, give me this water, that I thirſt not, neither come 
8 hither to draw. For who would ſeek. to ſatisfy himſelf with oe ou: 
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fome pleaſures of the World, when he may quench his Deſires with. 
the delicious Drauglits of that true, and yet eaſy-flowing, Nectar of 
the Spirit of Gd? e e, e ee, e 
Verſ. 10. To compare to the Earth. Origes compares this condition to 
the Earth for Fruilfulneſ; but I thought it not impertinent to take 
notice of the ſteadineſs of the Earth alſo. But the condition of the, ungodly 
ts like the raging waves of the Sea; or, as the Prophet ſpeaks, The 
wicked are as the troubled Sea that cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire 
and dirt. . Zn 8 * 8 
Hierſ. 11. He is a fruitful field. This Interpretation is Origen 's, as ] 
intimated: before. + „„ ie ee 
Vierſ. 14. According to the difference of theſe lights. What this diffe- 
2 is, you will underſtand out of the ſixteenth and eighteenth 
verſes. xs | 
Vierſ. 18. To this one ſingle, but vigorous and effettual, Light. For in- 
deed a true and ſincere ſenſe of this one comprehends all. For all 
the Law is fulfilled in one Word; to wit, in this, Thow ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all thy ſoul; and thy neighbour as 
' thy ſelf ; and, to da ſo to others, as we our ſelves would be done to. 
Wherefore for men to make nothing of this R Law of Chriſt, 
and yet to pretend to be more accurate Indagators into matters of 
Reijzion, and more affectionate Lovers of Piety than ordinary, is ei- 
ther > be abominably hypocritical, or groſly ignorant in the moſt 
precious and neceſſary parts of Chriſtianity; and they walk by 
Star- light and Moon-light, not under the clear and warm enlivening 
rays of the * of , 6 e kae 3 
It is an excellent ſaying of Plato's, in an Epiſtle of his to Dionyſius, 
T3 danSts & Bexxe αν,à That Truth lies in a little room: and aſſuredly 
that which is beſt and moſt precious does; whenas the folly of every 
man notwithſtanding fo miſguides him, that his toil and ſtudy is but 
to adorn himſelf atter the mode of the moſt ridiculous Fellow in 
all the Grecian Army, Therſites, of whom the Poet gives this teſti- 


mony, that he was, 


* 


dxoTus e mod Tr alas, 


That he had a rabble of diſordered Notions, and fruitleſs Obſervations ; but. 
that neither he, nor any body elſe, could make either head or foot 
of them, nor himfelt became either more wiſe or more honeſt by 
having them. 3 „ 

That Precept of the Pythagoreans, dnανν creuÞer, Simplify your e 
Reduce jour ſelf to One, how wiſe, how holy, how true is it? What 
a ſure Foundation is it of life, liberty, and eaſy ſagacity, in things 
belonging to Vertue, Religion, and Juſtice ? T think no man is born 
naturally ſo ſtupid; but that he will keep cloſe to this ſingle Light of 
divine Love, in due time; nay, in a fhort time he Will be no more 
to ſeek what is to be done in the carriage of his Life to God or 
man, than an unblemiſhed Eye will be at a Joſs to diſtinguiſh co- 
lours. But if he forfake this Cue Light, he will neceſſarily be benight- 
ed, and his mind diſtracted with a multitude of needleſs and uncom- 
fortable ſcrupuloſities, and faint and ineffectual Notions, and every 
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James 2. 8. 


— 


body will be ready to take him up for a night-wanderer, and. to chaſtiſe 
him for being out of his way; and after, it may be, as friendly 
offer himfelf a guide to another path that. will prove as little to the 


purpoſe, unleſs he bring him into this Via Regia, or N Bags, as 


St. James calls it, this Royal Law, of the ſincere Love of God, and a 
man”s neighbour. 33 e eee . 
Verſ. 26. That is, that the Concupiſcible in man. That the Waters 
are an Emblem of this Concupiſcible, Venus her being born of the Sea 
does intimate; which were not fo much to the purpoſe, did not 
Natural Philoſophy and Experience certify, that Concupiſcence is lodg- 
ed in moiſture, Whence is that of Heraclitzs, Znes do copanim, (in 
Porplyrius his De antro Nympharum) i. e. Anima ſicca ſapientiſſima. And 
without all queſtion the inordinate uſe of the Concupiſcible does migh- 
tily beſot the Soul, and makes her very uncapable of divine Senſe and 
Knowledge. And yet to endeavour after an utter inſenſibility of the 
pleaſures of the body, is as groundleſs and unwarrantable. But con- 


oerning this, I ſhall ſpeak more fully on the 22 and 31 verſes of this 


Chapter. Ws | SE Z 
V. 72 21. Winged Ejaculations. Whether Mental or Vocal, they are 
not unfitly reſembled to Fowls, according to that of Homer, 


rm Ae Teva, aegonvds. 


And if Vocal words have wings, the inward Deſires of the Soul may 
well be ſaid to have wings alſo, they being the words of the Mind, as 
the other are of the Mouth, and fly further for the moſt part, and 
get ſooner to Heaven than the other. | 1 
Note alſo, that Origen likewiſe makes a difference here betwixt the 
Fiſb and the Fowl, and makes the Fon to be good cogitations, the 


Fiſh evil. But I account them rather both indifferent, and to be re- 


gulated, not extirpated, by the Myſtical Adam, Chriſt, the Image of 
God in Man. And theſe ſtrong Heats and Ejaculations are the effects 
of Melancholy, wherein the divine Principle in man, when it actuates 


it, works very fiercely and ſharply, and is a great waſter of the de- 


lightful moiſture of the Concupiſcible, and weakens much the pleaſures 


of the Body, to the great advantage of the Mind, if it be done 


with diſcretion and due moderation; otherwiſe if this Paſſion be o- 
vermuch indulged to, it may lead to Hecticks, Phrenſies, and Diſtra- 


Ciions. 


The contrivance of the Text mentioning only ſuch Fowls as fre- 
quent the waters, naturally points to this ſenſe we have given it; 


but if our imagination ſtrike out further to other winged creatures, 


as the Fowls of the Mountains, and ſundry forts of Birds, they may 
alſo have their proper meanings, and are a part of thoſe Animal F;- 
gurations that are to be ſubdued and regulated by the Myſtical Adam, 
the Spirit of Chriſt in us. ED 
Verſ. 22. Might have ſomething to order. But if you take away all 
the Paſſions from the Soul, the Mind of man will be as a General 
without an Army, or an Army without an Enemy. The Pythagoreans 
define Rrghteouſneſf, pins mis nas Juyes ws! wpulules, Ihe peace of the 
whole Soul, the parts thereof being in geod tune or harmony; according 
| | Wn to 
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to that other Definition of theirs, deſcribing Righteonſneſf to be Af Y 
md dniyp wipe , Je Tort 78 Abyor tx00, That it is the Harmony or | 
Agreement af the Irrational parts of the Soul with the Rational. But quite 
to take away, all the Paſſions of the Mind, inſtead of compoſing them to 
the right rule of Reaſon and the divine Light, is as if a man ſhould ; 
cut away all the ſtrings of an Inftrument, inſtead of tuning it. vx 
.. Verſ. 24. And makes,the Iraſcible fruitful: Religious devotions, help'd 
on by Melancholy, dry the Body very much, and heat it, and make 
it very ſubject to wrath: which, if it be placed upon holy matters, 
men call it Tal; but if it be inordinate and hypocritical, the Apoſtle 
will teach us to call it bitter Zeal. This more fierce and fiery affe- 
crion in man is Plotinus his w Sneades Y Nu, the Lion-like nature in Eunead. 1. 
4, which if Adam keep in ſubjection, there is no hurt in it, but good. . 1. 
And it is evident in the Goſpel, that our Saviour Chriſt was one 
while deeply impaſſionated with Sorrow, another while very ſtrongly 
carried away with Lal and Anger, as you may obſerve in the ſtories 
of his raiſing up Lazarws, and whipping the Money-changers out of 
the Temple. And this is no Imperfection, but rather a Perfection; 
the divine Life, when it has reached the Paſſions and Body of a man, 
becoming thereby more palpable, full, and ſenſible. But all the 
danger is of being impotently paſſionate; and whenas the Body is 
carried away by its own diſtemper, or by the hypocriſy of the Mind, 
notwithſtanding to imagine or pretend that it is the Impulſe of the 
divine Spirit. This is too frequent a miſtake, God knows, but ſuch as 
was impoſſible to happen in our Saviour; and therefore the Paſſions 
df his Mind were rather Perfections than Imperfections, as they are 
to all them that are cloſe and ſincere followers of him, eſpecially 
when they have reached the Six day's progreſs. Wa 3 
Vierſ. 26. By the name of his own Image. What this Image of God is, 
Plato, who was acquainted with theſe Moſaical Writings, as the ho- || In his Thee: 
ly Fathers of the Church fo generally have told us, plainly expreſſes 
in theſe words; *Oweioors Y, de X Jixater yerioms w3 pence, To be like 
unto God, is to be Juſt, and Holy, and Wiſe. Like that of the Apoſtle 
to the Coloſſians; And have put on the new Man, which is renewed in Chap. 3. 10; 
Kyowleage, after the Image of him that created him: and that more full 
paſſage in the fourth of the Epheſians, And that you pat on the new 
Man, which after God is created in Righteouſneſs and true Holineff, There 
are all the three members of that Sing Image, Kyomwledge, Riphteouſ- 
neſß, and Holinef, which are mentioned in that foregoing deſcription 
of Plato's, as if Plato had been pre-inſtructed by men of the ſame 
Spirit with the Apoſtle. 7 5 
The true and perfect Man. Plotinus calls that divine Principle in us, Emezs. : ; 
r d) av3porry, the true Man. The reſt is the brutiſh Nature, the cap - 1. 
4 2 Atoy}adss x, Snewd'is, AS I ſaid before. : . | 
; But has full Power. Wherefore if this Definition of the Image or 
| Likensff of God, which Plato has made, does not involve this Power in | 
it in the word Ji, according to the Deſcription of Juſtice by the : 
Pythagoreans above recited, (which implies, that the rational and di- 
vine part of the ſoul has the Paſſions at its Command) I ſhould add 
to & geritoios this one word more, 4 June,, that the Deſcription _ 
= cr WSN ©. "Ny 
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In his de 


may run thus; to be like anto God, is to be Holy and Taft, together with 


Wiſdom and Power. But I rather think, that this Power is comnre. 


hended in Holineff and Juſtice : For unleſs we have arrived to thirt 


Power as to be able. conſtantly to act according to theſe Vertuts 
* we are rather well-willers to Holineſs and Righreouſne(s, than pto- 
perly and formally righteous and holy; rt. 

Verſ. 27. In his little World. They are the words of |} Philo; Bez% 


: P 129512 « # 14 IT | took / a 
Plant at. Noe, lr xte, my dd fr, * piyay 5 av3yumoy mv Kim d, Tha? Man if 


iib, 2. and 
elſcwhere. 


. 
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Leg. Alegor. 


lib. 1. 


Leg. Allegor. 


lib, I's * 


John 3. 34. 


little World, and that the World is one great. Man; which“ Analogy 18 
ſuppoſed, as I faid at firſt, in the Moral Cabbala of tliis preſent 
Chapter; and Origen, upon this Chapter, calls Man, Mtnorem Mu 
dum, a Microcoſm. CT Ol Er ne 00 0008 Hf ; PIG 
Verſ. 28. The Heavenly Adam, Chriſt, Dy een mention of 50 
Heavenly and Earthly man, in theſe words; a1! ar3gdnray . Ul, 
denn dn. g vt. Man is of two ſorts, the one Heavenly, "the 6. 
ther Earthly. And St. Paul calls Chriſt the Heavenly Adam, Ad Philly's 
Heavenly Adam is dr euhya 348 yeyords, Created after the Image 7 Got 
as St. Paul, in the forecited places to the Colofizns and Epheſizns, alſc 
—. fp ̃ĩͤ . ed re, 
Verſ. 29. The Heavenly Adam to feed upon, fulfilling the Will of Go. 
As Chriſt proſeſſes of himſelf, IE is n meat and drink to do the will of 
him that ſent me. 5 80 5 
Verſ. 30. Nor is the Animal Life quite to be ſtarved. For a good 
man is merciful to his beaſt. See Origen upon the place. 2 
Verſ. 31. Approves all things which God hath created in as to be vey 
good. Not only the divine Principle, but alſo the Fiſhes, Beaſts, ang 
Birds. Vault enim Deus ut infignis iſta Dei factura, Homo, non folum 
immaculatus fit ab ml & dominetur eis: For it is the Will of God, 
faith Origen, not only that we ſhould be free from any ſoil of theſe, (which 
would be more certainly effected if we were utterly rid of them, 
and they quite extirpated out of our nature) hat that we ſhould rule 
over them, without being any thing at all blemiſhed or diſcompoſed by them. 
And for mine own part, I do not underſtand how that the King- 
dom of Heaven, which is to be within us, can be any Kingdom at 
all, if there be no Subjects at all there to be ruled over, and to o- 
bey. Wherefore the Paſſions of the Body are not to be quite ex- 
tinguiſhed, but regulated, that there may be the greater plenitude 
of life in the whole man. | 7 . 
And thoſe that endeavour after fo ſtill, fo ſilent, and demure a 
condition of Mind, that they would have the ſenſe of nothing there 
but peace and reſt, ſtriving to make their whole nature deſolate of 
all Animal Figurations whatſoever, what do they effect but a clear 
Day ſhining upon a barren Heath, that feeds neither Cow nor Horſe? 
neither Sheep nor Shepherd is to be ſeen there, but only a waſt, 
ſilent Solitude, and one uniform parchedneſs and vacuity. And yet 


while a man fancies himſelf thus wholly divine, he is not aware how 


he is even then held down by his Animal Nature; and that it is 
nothing but the ſtilneſs and fixedneſs of Melancholy that thus abuſes 


him, and, inſtead of the true Divine Principle, would take the Go- 
vernment to it ſelf, and in this uſurped Tyranny, cruelly deſtroy all 


the 


Ty... 
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the reſt. of the Animal Frgurations But the true Divine Life would Y 
deſtroy nothing that is in Nature, but only regulate things, and or- i 
der them for the more full and fincere enjoyment of man; reproach - 
ing nothing but ſinſulneſs and enormity, entituling Sanguine and Choler 
to as much Vertue and Religion as either Phlegm or Melancholyii 
For the Divine Lite, as it is to take into it ſelf the humane nature 
in general, ſo it is not abhorrent from any of the complexions there- 
of.” But the ſquabbles in the world are ordinarily not: about true 
Piety and Vertue, but which of. the. Complexions, or what Humour 
ſhall aſcend the Thronez and fit there inſtead of Chriſt himſelf. But 
Iwill not expatiate too much upon one Theme; I ſhall rather take 
a ſhort view of the whole Allegory of the Chapter. ENT. NN 
In the Hrſt day there is Earth, Water, and Wind, over which, and 
through which, there is nothing but diſconſolate darkneff ànd tumul- 
tuous agiration; the Winds ruffling up the Waters into - mighty 
waves, che waves waſhing up the mire and dirt into the Water; 
all becoming but a [rude heap of confuſion and deſolation. This'is' 
the ſtate of the vis 5043s, Or Earthly Adam, as Philo calls him; till God 
<mmand the Light-ro'ſhine out of Darkneſs, offering him a guide 
to a better cοnditiont! TU n ee 
Ia the Second day is the Firmament created, dividing the upper and 
the lower Waters, that it may ſeel the ſtrong implies; or taſte the 
different reliſhes of either. Thus is the Will of man touctiꝰd from 
above and beneath, and this is the day wherein is /t before him Life 
aud Death, Good and Evil, and he may put out his hand and take 
Its chace; 3 JC ͥ V ctr ve TIBOR ̃ͤ d ĩ ͤ CE PINA | Ge 
In the Third day is the Earth uncovered: of the Waters, for the 
planting of the ſruit-bearing tree, y their fruits you ſhall know them, Marta, 7. 20. 
{aith our Saviour, that is, by their works. 1 
In the Fourth day there appears a more fall acceſſion of Divine 
Light, and the Sun of Righteouſneſs warms the Soul with a ſincere 
love both of God and manununn . OA. 
In the Ffth day, that this light of Righteouſneſs, and bright Eye 
of divine Reaſon, may not bründiſh its rays in the empty field, 
here there is nothing either to ſubdue or guide and order; God 
ſends gut whole ſhoſes of Fiſhes in the Waters, and numerous flights 
of Fowls' in the Air, beſide part of the Siath day's work,” wherein 
all kind of Beaſts are etedt dw... m be 
5 In theſe are ee the ſundry Suggeſtions and Cogitations of 
the Mind, ſprung ſtom theſe lower Elements of the Humane nature; 
viz. Earth and Mater, Fleſh and Blood; all theſe man beholds in the 


Light of the San of Nighieouſus ; diſcovers what they are, knows of il 
what to call them, can rule over them, and is not wrought to he fi 
over-raled by them. This is Adam, the Maſterpiece of God's Creation, 1 


and Lord'of all the creatures, framed after the Image of God, Chrift 9 
according to the Spirit; under Whoſe Feet is ſubdued the whole Ani. {il 
mal Life, with its ſundry Motions, Forms, and Shapes. He will call | 
every thing by its proper name, and ſet every creature in its proper ik 
place: The wile Perſon ſhall be no longer called liberal, nor the churl Eſay 32. 3 i 


bountiful. Wo be unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 5 5 Flay 5. 25. 
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lia ht darkneſs, and the idarkneſs light, He will nor call bitter Paſſion, 


| holy Zeal; nor plauſible, meretricious Courteſie, Friendſhip ; nor a 


falſe, ſoft: abhorrency from puniſhing the ill-deſerving, Pity; nor 
Cruelty, Juſtice; nor Revenge, Magnanimity; nor ' Unfaithtulneſs, 
Policy; nor Verboſity, either Wiſdom. or Piety. But I have run my 
{elf into the ſecond Chapter before T am aware. apt PEE 
In this firſt, Adam is id only to have dominion over all the living 
creatures, and to feed upon the fruit of the Plants. And what is 


Pride but a mighty Mountanous Whale; Luſt, a: Goat; the Lion, Eagle, 


and Bear, wilful Dominion; Craft, a Fox; and. worlaly"Toil, an Ox ? 
Over theſe; and a thouſand more, is the rule of Man, I mean of A+ 
dam, the Image of God. But his Meat and Drink is to do the will of 
his Maker; this is the fruit he feeds ussn ß. 

Behold therefore, O Man, what thou art, and whereunto thou art 
called, even to be a mighty Prince amongſt the creatures of God, 
and to bear Rule in that Province he has aſſigned thee, to diſcern 
the Motions of thine own heart, and to be Lord over the ſuggeſtions 
of thine own natural fpirit: Not to hſten to the counſel of the 


fleſh, nor conſpire with the Serpent againſt thy Creator; but to keep 


thy heart free and faithful to thy God: ſo mayſt thou, with innocen- 
cy and unblameableneſs, ſee all the . Motions: of Life, and bear rule 


with God over the whole Creation committed to thee. This ſhall 


be thy Paradiſe and harmleſs ſport on Earth, till God ſhall tranſplant 
thee to an higher condition of Happineſs in Heaven. | 
OED? F ery | N ; 375 1 | 
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A Ffeftatores potius ſumus Sanititatis & Juſtitiæ quam revert & pro- 
; prie jaſti atque Jus. Juſtitia ' enim & Sanctitas Virtutes ſunt; 
Virtus vero Intellectgalis vis Anime & qua facile proſequitur, ac proinde 

conſtanter quod abſolute & ſimpliciter optimum eſt. Hoc ni fiar, 


Virtus propriè non eſt, ſed diſpoſitio potius ad virtutem, vel dpi] in- 


r, ſemiperfecta Virtus, quemadmodum appellat Theages Pythagorens. 
Vide Exchiridium Ethicum, lib. 1. cap. 3. ſect. 1, 3. 5 

Verſ. 27. M 5 arFgwnron Tov x4 ,ov dra, &c, Hoc autem fieri-non 
poteſt, niſi cvvacd)pruirns I Joins Joe, ut loquitur Plotinus, quo & Mun» 


dum Deum rectè appellari poſſe vult innuere. Ego verb Mandan nec 


Hominem nec Deum rectè nominari poſſe contendo, ſed Zyophyton potius 
quoddam ingens, ex Materia Mundana & Spiritu Nature compoſitum. Spi- 


ritus enim Nature quamvls: Rationibus Seminalibus abunde affluat, om · 


ni tamen Ratione Intellectuali atque libers penitus deſtituitur. Unde 


manifeſtum eft magnum Hominem à Philone non rectè appellari, mul- 


toque minus, a Plotino, Deum. 
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CHAP. Il. 


The full ſenſe of that "Amivus that keeps men from coming into the true 
Sabbath, 4. The great neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing the innocent motions 
of Nature from the Suggeſtions of Sin. F. That the growth of a true 
Chriſtian indeed doth not adequately depend upon the lips of the Prieſt. 

7. The meaning of, This is he that comes by Water and Blood. 
8. The meaning of, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
The Seventh thoaſand years, the great Sabbatiſm of the Church of 

God. That there will be then frequent Converſe betwixt Men and Angels. 
9. The Tree of Life, how fitly in the Myſtical ſenſe ſaid to be in the midſt 
of the Garden. 17. A twofold death contracted by Adam's diſobedience: 
The Maſculine and Feminine Faculties in man, what they are? Actuating 
a Body an Eſſential operation of the Soul ; and the reaſon of that ſo joy- 
ful appearance of Eve to the Humane Nature. | 


Ho the Fifth verſe there is nothing but a recapitulation of what 
Went before in the firſt Chapter; and therefore wants no fur- 
ther proof than what has already been alledged out of St. Paul, and 
Origen, and other Writers. Only there is mention of a Sabbath in the 
Second verſe of this Chapter, of which there were no words before. 
And this is that Sabbatiſm or Reſt, that the Author to the Hebrews 
exhorts them to ſtrive to enter into through faith and obedience. 
For thoſe that were faint-hearted, and unbelieving, and pretended 
that the children of Axak, the off- ſpring of the Giants, would be too 
hard for them; they could not enter into the promiſed Land, where- 
in they were to ſet up their reſt, under the conduct of Joſhua, a 
Type of Jeſus. And the ſame Author, in the ſame place, makes 
mention of this very Sabbath'that enſued the accompliſhment of the 
Creation, concluding thus; There remaineth therefore a Sabbatiſm or Reſt Hebr. 4, 9 
to the people of God: For he that has entred into his Reſt, he alſo has ceaſed 10, 1. 
from his own works, as God did from this. Let us labour therefore to enter 
into that Reſt, leſt any man fall after that example of diſobedience and un- 
belief. For the Greek Work *Aa7d9ga; may well include both Senſes, 
viz. Diſobedience, or the not doing the Will of God according to that 
meaſure of Power and Knowledge he has already, given us; and Un- 
belief, that the divine Life and Spirit in us is not able to ſubdue the 
whole Creation of the little World under us, that is, all the Animal 
Motions and Hg urations, be they Lions, Bears, Goats, Whales, be they 
what they Will be, as well as to caſt Out the children of Anal before 
the 1/raelites, as it is in that other Type of Chriſt, and of his Kingdom 
in the Souls of Men. = ipÞcnay el. -4; 9 | 
Verſ. 4. The Generations of the Animal Life when God created them. 
For theſe are as truly the works of God as the Divine Life it ſelt, 
though they are nothing comparable unto it. Nay, indeed, they 
are but an heap of contuſion without it. Wherefore the great ac- 


compliſhment is to have theſe in due order and ſubjection unto the 
Spirit or Heavenly Life in us, which is Chriſt: and that you may have 
a more particular apprehenſion of theſe generations of the 7255 
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| Life, I ſhall give you a Catalogue of ſome of them, though confu- 


ſedly, ſo as they come firſt to my memory. 

Such therefore are Anger, Zeal, Indignation, Sorrow, Deriſion, Mirth, 
Gravity, ' Open-heartedneſs, Reſervedneſ, StoutnefS, Hexibility, Boldneſs, 
Fearfulnefs, Mildneſs, TJartneſß, Candour, Suſpicion, Peremptorineſs, Deſpon- 
dency, Triumph, or Gloriation: All the Propenſions to the exerciſe of 


Strength, or activity of Body; as Running, Leaping, Swimming, Mreſt- 


line, Juſting, Courſing, or the like: . Beſides all the Courtly Pream- 
bles, neceſſary Concomitants, and delightful Conſequences of Marriage, 
which ſpring up from the Love of Women, and the Pleaſure of 


Children. To ſay nothing of thoſe Enjoyments that ariſe from cor- 


reſpondent affections, and mere natural friendſhip betwixt man and 
man, or fuller companies of acquaintance : their Friexdly Feaſtings, 
Sportings, * Muſick, and Dancings. All theſe, and many more that 
Jam not at leiſure to reckon up, be but the genuine pullulations of 
the Animal Life, and in themſelves they have neither good nor hurt in 
them. Nay, indeed, to ſpeak more truly and impartially, they are 
good, according to the Approbation of him that made them; but 
they become bad only to them that are bad, and act either without 
meaſure, or for unwarrantable ends, or with undue circumſtances; 
otherwiſe they are very good in their kind, they being regulated 
and moderated by the divine Principle in us. 15 | 

And I think it is of great moment for men to take notice of this 
Truth, for theſe three reaſons : Firſt, becauſe the bounds of Sin, and 


of the innocent Motions of Nature, being not plainly and apertly ſet 


out and defined, men counting the ſeveral Animal Figarations and na- 


tural Motions for Sins, they heap. to themſelves ſuch a task, to wit, 


the quite extirpating that which it were neither good, nor it may 
be . poſſible, utterly to extirpate, that they ſeem in truth hereby to 
inſinuate, that it is impoſſible to enter into that Reſt or Sabbath of the 
people of God. Wherefore promiſcuouſly ſheltring themſelves under 


this confuſed cloud of fins and infirmities, where they aggravate all, 


ſo as if every thing were in the ſame meaſure-finful ; if they be but 
realous and punctual in ſome, they account it paſſing well, and an 
high teſtimony of their ſanQtimony. And their hypocriſy will be ſure 
to pitch upon that which is leaſt of all to the purpoſe ; that is, a man 
will fpend his zeal in the behalf of ſome natural Temper he himſelf 
is of, and againſt the oppoſite Complexion. But for the indiſpenſable 
dictates of the divine Light, he will be ſure to neglect them, as 
being more hard to perform, though of more concernment both for 
himſelf and the common good. But if it were more plainly defined 
What is Sin, and what is not Sin, a man might with more heart and 
courage, fight againſt his enemy, he appearing not ſo numerous and 
formidable; and he would have the leſs opportunity for perverſe ex- 
cuſes and hypocritical tergiverſations. %%FF TFC. 701 
The ſecond reaſon is, That men may not think better of them- 


ſelves than they are, for their abhorrency from thoſe things that have 

no hurt in them; nor think worſe of others than they deterve, when 

they do but ſuch things as are approvable BY God and the divine 
10 


Light. And this is of very great moment the maintaining of 


Chriſtian Love and Union amongſt men. The 


«4, ** 
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The third and laſt is, That they may 3 the madneſs and 
bypocrify of the world, whoſe religious conteſtations or ſecret cen- 
ſures are commonly but the confſict and antipathy of the oppoſite 
Figarations of the Animal Life, who, like the wid beaſts, without a 
Maſter to Keep good quarter amongft them, are very eagerly. ſet to 
devour one another. But by this ſhall my man know whether it 
be Complexion or Religion that reigns in Him, if he love God with 
all his Heart, and all his ſoul, and his neighbour as himfelf; and can 
give a ſufficient reaſon: for all his actions and opinions from that 
Erernal Liglu, the Love of God ſhed abroad in his heart: If not, *tis 
but a faction of the Animal Life, fed up and foſtered by either natu- 
ral Temper or Cuſtom ; and he is far from being arrived to the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, and entring into that true Ref of the people of 

God. 4 E LE Ths TE | _ FIT: 

. Verſe 5. Where there is no external Doctrine. Pulpits, and Preachin 7s, 
and external ordinances, there is no ſuch noiſe of them amongſt the 

holy Patriarchs, whoſe lives Moſes deſcribes ; and therefore I conceive 
this ſenſe I have here given the Text, more genuine and Warranta- 
ble. But beſides, Moſes unveil'd being Chriſtianity it ſelf, the man- 
ner of the growth of the true Chriſtian is here prefigured. That he , Cor z. 6. 
is || rather taught of God than of Men, he having the Spirit of Life joke 5. 27. 
in him, and needs no man to teach him: For he has the Unction in 
himſelf, which will teach him all things neceſſary to Life and Godli- See hen 
ness. * Which Uniion notwithſtanding does never flight external B rg. 
helps to the holy Ordinances of Chriſt, as T have abundantly proved 12. Book 10. 
in its due place. n ö W 1 0 | & | 3 | ch. 12, ſect, 
Vierſ. b. Which is Repentante from dead werks. In this verſe in the * 7 
Philoſophick Cabbuli ſignified a Vapor, but here I tranſlate it a Fun. 
tain of Water, which I am warranted to do by the Seventy, who ren- 
der it u · but that Mater is an Emblem of Repentance, it is ſo oh- 
vious that I need ſay nothing of it: John's Baptizing with Water to 
Repenrance, is frequenly repeated in the Goſpels. ee 
Verſ. 7. And breaths into him the Spirit of Life. In alluſion to this 

paſſage of Moſes in all likelihood is that of the P/almift, Thy hands Pplalqm 119. 
have made me, and faſhioned me: O give me unterſtanding, and I ſhall 

live; as if, like Adam, he were but a Statue of Earth, eil God breath- 
ed into him the Spirit of Life and Holineſs © 

Of the Water and of the Spirit. The Water and the Spirit are the 

two extremes; the firſt and the laſt that makes up the Creation of 
the Spiritual Adam, or Chiiſt, compleated in us, Fs includes the mid- 
dle, which is Blood. Firſt therefore is Repentance from what we de- 
lighted in before: then the killing of that evil and corrupt Life in us, 
which is reſiſting to blood, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks; And the 1 Epiſtt 
of John, Whatever is born of God, overcomes the world: Who is he that o- Heb, 12, 4. 
 wercomes the world, but he that believes that Jeſus Chriſt (the divine Light i John 5. 4; 
and Life in us) #s the Son of God; and therefore indued with power 
from on high to overcome all ſin and wickedneſs in us? This is he 
that comes by Water and Blood, by Repentance and perſeverance till the 
death of the body of fin; not y Repentance only and diſlike of our 

former life, but by the mortification alſo of it. Then the * 

| . 57 
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1 John 4˙ 13, he underigod, /pectaly' That no man can ſay, that "Jeſus: Chriſt is the 
14, 159 Son of God, but by the Spirit of God, as the Apoſtle. elſewhere affirms. 


1 Cor. 12. 3» 


In his Leg. Philo upon the place. Far hom ſhould the Soul of * ſays he, know 
Allegor. lib. r. God, if he did not inſpire her, and tate hold of her by his power? 
Verſ. 8. To the Ringdom of Heaven. And the end of the doctrine 
of John, which was Repentance, was for this purpoſe, that men might 
arrive to that comfortable condition here deſcribed; and therefore it 
was a motive for them to repent. For though ſorrow. thdgre for 4 
Revel. 21. 3. Aight, yet joy will come in the morning. For the new YJeraſalem is to be 
built, and God is to pitch his Tabernacle: amongſt men, and to rule 
by his Spirit here upon Earth; which, if I would ventute upon an 
Hiſtorical Cabbala of Moſes, I ſhould preſage would happen in the 
Seventh thouſand years, according to the Chronology of Seripture; 
when the world will be fo ſpiritualiz*d, that the work of Salvation 
ſhall be finiſhed, and the great Sabbath and Feſtival ſhall:be: then ce- 
lebrated in the height : A thouſand years are but as one day, ſaith the 
Apoſtle Peter; and therefore the Seventh thouſand years may well be 
the Seventh day. Wherefore in the end of the Sixth thouſavdiycars the 
Kingdoms of the Earth will be the ſecond Adam's, the Lord Chriſt's, 
as Adam in the Sixth day. was created the Lord of the world and all 
the creatures therein; and this conqueſt of his will bring in the Se- 
venth day of reſt, and peace, and joy, upon the face of the whole 
Earth. Which preſage will ſeem more credible, when I ſhall have 
unfolded unto FOR, out of Philo Judæus, the myſtery of, the: number 
Seven: but before I fall upon that, let me a little prepare your be- 
lief, by ſhewing the truth of the ſame thing in another Figure. 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahaleel, Jared, they died, not enjoying 
the richneſs of God's goodneſs in their bodies. But Enoch, who was. 
the Seventh from Adam, was taken up alive into Heaven, and 
ſeems to enjoy that great bliſs in the body. The world then in the; 
Seventh Chiliad will be aſſumed up into God, ſnatch'd up by his 
. , Spirit, inacted by his Power. The Jeruſalem that comes down from 
Heaven will then, in a moſt glorious and eminent manner, flouriſn 
upon the Earth. God will, as I ſaid, pitch his Tabernacle amongſt 
men. And for God to be in us, and with us, is as much as for us 
to be lifted up into Gd. Ne log: ot tofu 
But to come now to the myſtery of the Septenary, or number Seven; 
it is of two kinds: the one is s e Se - iBSoue;, the other & lbs. 
The Septenary within the Decad is merely ſever unites; the other is a 
Seventh Number, beginning at an Unite, and holding on in a continued 
Geometrical Proportion, till you have gone through Seven Proportional 
[! In bis Co Terms. For the Seventh Term there is this Septenary of the ſecond 
fl. kind, whoſe nature || Philo fully expreſſes in theſe words; Ale? 38 © . 
- | | 7 | | Cove d 
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Unite, and holding on in double, or triple, or wha proportion you wil, the 
ſeventh number of this rant is both Square and Cube, tomprehtuding both 
kinds, as well the Corporeal as Incbrporeal Subſtance : the Incorporeal, 
according to the Superficies which the Squares exhibit ; but the C or poreal, 
according to the ſolid dimenſions which are ſet out by the Cubes. | 
As for example, 64, or 729, theſe are Numbers that ariſe after 
this manner; each of them are a Seventh from an Unite, the one a- 


riſing from double Proportion, the other from triple; and if the 


Proportion were Quadruple, Quintuple, or any elſe, there is the ſame 
reaſon, ſome. other Seventh Number would ariſe which would prove 
of the ſame nature with theſe, they would prove both Cubes and 
Squares, that is, Corporeal and Intorporeal : For ſuch is ſixty four, either 
made by multiplying four Cabical); for four times four times ſour is 
again ſixty four, but then it is a C And fo ſeven hundred twent 
nine is made either by Squaring of twenty ſeven, or Cabicall multiply- 
ing of Nine, for either way will ſeven hundred twenty nine be made; 
and fo is both Cabe and Square, Corporeal and Incorporeal. Whereby 
is intimated, that the World ſhall not be reduced in the Seventh day 
to a mere Spiritual conſiſtence, to an Incorporeal condition, but that 
there {hall be a co-habitation of the Spirit with Fleſh in a Myſtical or 
Moral ſenſe, and that God will pitch his Tent amongſt us. Then 


ſhall be ſettled everlaſting Righteouſneſs, and rooted in the Earth, ſo 


* 
- 


long as mankind ſhall inhabit upon the face thereof, 
And this Truth of the Reign of Righteouſneſs. in this Seventh thouſand 
years, is ſtill more clearly ſet out to us in the Septenary within Ten, 
Th Us q, Q. Hoyer, as Philo calls it, the naked number Seven. 
For the parts it conſiſts of, and * into which it is the moſt equally 
diviſible, or rather only diviſible as into different numbers, are 3 and 
4, Which put together make 7. And theſe parts be the ſides of the 
firſt Orthogonion in Numbers, the very ſides that include the right 
angle thereof. And the Orthogonion what a foundation it is of Trigo- 
nometry, and of meaſuring the altitudes, latitudes, and longitudes of 
things, every body knows that knows any thing at all in Mathematicks. 
And this prefigures the Uprzghtzefs of that holy Generation, who will 
ſtand and walk xar ed, inclining neither this way nor that way, 


but they will approve themſelves of an upright and ſincere heart. 


And by this Spirit of Righteouſneſs will theſe Saints be enabled to 


find out the depth, and breadth, and height of the Wiſdom and Good- 


neſs of God, as ſomewhere the Apoſtle himſelf phraſeth it, | 

But then again, in the ſecond place, this Three and Four comprehend 
alſo the conjunction of the Corporeal and Incorporeal nature; Three 
being the firſt Superficies, and Four the firlt Body: and in the Seventh 


thouſand years I do verily conceive, that there will be fo great Union 
betwixt God and Man, that they ſhall not only partake of his Spirit, 
but that the Inhabitants of the Athereal Region will openly converfe 
with theſe of the Terreſtrial; and ſuch frequent converſation and or- 
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dinary viſits of our cordial friends of that other world, will take a- 
way all the toil of life, and the .fear of death amongſt men, they 
being very cheerful and pleaſant, here in the body, and being well 
aſſured they ſhall be better when they are out of it: For Heaven 
and Earth ſhall then ſhake hands together, or become as one houſe ; 
and to die, ſhall be accounted but to aſcend into an higher room. 
And though this diſpenſation for the preſent be but very ſparingly 
fet a-foot, yet I ſuppoſe there may ſome ſew have a glimple of it; 
concerning whom accompliſh'd Poſterity may haply utter-ſamethin 
2 to that of our Saviour's concerning Abraham, who tat ed 
of Chriſtianity before Chriſt himſelf was come in the Fleſh ; Abra. 
ham ſaw my day, aud reoiced at it. And without all queſtion, that 
plenitude of happineſs that has been. referved for future times, the 
preſage and preſenſation of it, has, in all ages, been a very great Joy 
and triumph to all holy men and Prophets. 30007; 75 
The Morning Light of the Sun of Rigbteouſue . This is very ſuit- 
able to the Text, Paradiſe being faid to be placed Eaſmard in Eden, 
Rev. 22. 16, and our Saviour Chriſt to be the bright Merning-Srar, and the Light that 
lightens every one that comes into the world; though too many are diſ- 
obedient to the dictates of this Light, that ſo early viſits them in 
their minds and conſciences ; but they that follow it, it is their peace 


\ 


and happineſs in the concluſion, Ming 
Verſ. 9. Which is a ſincere Obedience to the Will of God. The Tree of 
Life is very rightly faid to be in the midſt of the Garden, that is, in 
the midſt of the Soul of man; and this is the Will or Difire of man, 
which is the moſt inward of all the Faculties of his Soul, and is as it 
were the . anpwarirns, Or vital Center of the reſt, from whence the 
| ſtream or grow. That therefore is the Tree f Life, if it be touch'd 
truly with the divine Life, and a man be heartily obedient to the 
Will of God. For the whole Image of divine Perfection will grow 
from hence, and receive nouriſhment, ſtrength, and continuance from 
it. But if this Will and Deſire be broke off from God, and become 
actuated by the creature, or be a Self-will and a y_ of diſobedience, 
it breeds moſt deadly fruit, which kills the divine Life in us, and puts 
man into a neceſſity of dying to that diſorder and corruption he has 
thus contracted. 3 | 
Whatever others would inſinuate to the contrary. For there is nothin 
ſo ſafe, if a man be heartily ſincere, as not to be led by the noſe by 
others: For we ſee the fad event of it in Eve's liſtening to the out- 
ward ſuggeſtions of the Serpent. 
In his Leg. Verſ. 10. The four Cardinal Vertues. It is the Expoſition of Philo. 
Allegor. lib. 1. Till verſe 17, there is no need of adding any thing more than what 
has already been ſaid in the Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. | 
Verſ. 17. Dead to all Righteouſneſs and Truth, The mortality that A- 
dam contracted by his Dyſobedience in the Moral or Myſtical ſenſe is 
twofold ; The one, a death to righteouſneſs, and it is the ſenſe of Philo 
upon the place, 0 5 dduyis Tart] i, de wir egy hr, xatias 5 d han · Lis, 
he death of the Soul is the extinction of Vertue in her, and the reſuſcita« 
tion of Vice: and he adds, that this muſt be the death here meant, it 
being a real puniſhment indeed to forfeit the life of Vertue. The other 
AG * 
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mortality is a neceſſity of dying to unrighteouſneſs, if he ever would 
be happy. Both theſe notions of Death are more frequent in St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, than that I need to give any other inſtance. Ms ds 
His more noble and Maſculine Faculties. What the Maſculine part 
in man is, Philo plainly declares in theſe words, E, 1uir dre, u- In his cœ 
NY E, © vis, yuounds A ij al See, In us, ſaith he, the Man is the Intellect, — Me. 
the Woman the Senſe of the Body). Whence you will eaſily underſtand,/*ic. 
that the Maſculine Faculties are thoſe that are more Spiritual and In- 
tellectual. | „ | | 
Verſ. 18. That the whole Humane Nature may be accompliſhed with the 
Divine, Which is agreeable to that pious ejaculation of the Apoſtle, 
1 Theſſ. 5. And the God of Peace ſanttify you wholly, or throughly ; and I 1 Thel. 5. 23. 
pray God your whole Spirit, Soul, and Body, may be kept blameleſf, & 5 
Tapeoig, by the preſence or abode of Jeſus Chriſt, the divine Life: or hea- 
venly Adam in you, This is the moſt eaſy and natural ſenſe of * that 
place of Scripture myſtically underſtood, as it will appear to any 
man, whoſe mind is as much ſet on Holineſs as hard Theories. And 
it is very agreeable to the Myſtical ſenſe of the ſecond Pſalm, where 
the Kingdom of Chriſt reaches to the utmoſt ends of the Earth, that 
is, as far as Soul and Life can animate, fo that our very fleſh and 
body is brought under the Scepter of Chriſt's Kingdom. 3 
Verſ. 19. The Fig urations of the Animal Life. That the Motions of 
the Mind, as they are ſuggeſted from the Animal Life of the Body, are 
ſet forth by Fiſhes, Beaſts, and Birds, T have already made good from 
the authority of Origen, 3 5 
Verſ. 20. In a capacity of taking delight in them, For Melancholy had 
ſo depraved the complexion of his Body, that there was no grateful 
ſenſe of any thing that belong'd to nature, and the life of the Vehicle. 
Verſ. 22. The greateſt part of that Paradiſe” a man is capable of upon 
Earth. This is a Truth of Senſe and Experience, and is no more to 
be proved by Reaſon, than that White is White, or Black is Black. 
Verſ. 23. Eſſential operation of the Soul, The very nature of the 
Soul, as it is a Soul, is an aptitude of informing. or attuating a Body; 
but that it ſhould be always an organiz'd Body, it is but Ariftotle”s 
faying of it, he does not prove it. But for mine own part, Tam ve- 
ry prone to think that the Soul is never deſtitute of ſome Vehicle or Seermmertat. 
other, though Plotinus be of another mind, and conceives that the of the Soul, 
Soul at the height is join'd with- God and nothing elſe, nakedly 3 
lodged in his arms. And I am the more bold to diſſent from him in 
this exaltation of the ſoul, I being ſo ſecure, in my own conceit, of 
that other ſuſpected extravagancy of his, in the debaſement of them, 
that at laſt they become ſo drowſy aud ſenſeleſs, that they grow up 
out of the ground in that dull function of life, the efformation of 
Trees and Plants. And J am not alone in this liberty of diſſentin 
from Plotinus; For belides my own conceit this way, (for I mul 
confeſs I have no demonſtrative reaſons againſt his opinion) I am em- | 
boldened by the example of || Hicinus, who is no ſmall admirer of Comment. 
the forenamed Author. j | n fein. En- 


That which I was about to ſay is this; The izforming or atuating cap. B. and 
of a Body, being ſo indiſpenſable and Eſſential an act of the Soul, the elſewbeie. 
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temper and condition of the Body that it thus actuates, cannot but 
be of mighty conſequence unto the Soul that is conſcious of the plight 
thereof, and reaps the joy of it, or ſorrow, by an univerſal touch 


and inward ſenſe ſpringing up into her cognoſcence and animadver- 


ſion. And we may eaſily imagine of what moment the health and 
r00d plight of the Bod is to the Mind that lodges there, if we do 
ut conſider the condition of Plants, whofe bodies we cannot but 
conceive in a more grateful temper, while they flouriſh and are 
ſweet and pleaſing to the eye, than when they are withered by 
age or drought, or born down to the Earth by iramoderate ſtorms of 


rain. And ſo it is with the body of man, (where there is a Soul to 


1 Tims 4. 8. 


take notice of its condition) far better when it is in health by mode- 
ration in diet and exerciſe, than when it is either parched up by ſu- 
perſtitious melancholy, or {locken and drowned in ſenſuality and in- 
temperance; for they are both abaters of the joys of life, and leſſen 
that plenitude of happineſs that man is capable of by his Myftical 
Eve, the woman that God has given every one to delight himſelf 
with. 2 5 | | 

| Verſ. 24. So far forth as they are incompetible with the health of the body. 
This is an undeniable truth, elſe how could that hold good that the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks, That Goalinefs is profitable for all things, having the pro- 
miſe of this world, and that which 1s to come ; whenas without the health 
of the Body, there is nothing at all to be enjoy'd in this preſent 
world? And certainly God doth not tie us to the Law of Angels or 
ſuperiour Creatures, but to precepts ſuitable to the nature of man. 
Obedience to the Precepts of that ſuperiour Light. For if the Life of the 
Body grow upon us fo as to extinguiſh or hinder the ſenſe of divine 
things, of our dependence on God, and of the joyful hope of the life 
to come ; it is then become diſorderly, and is to be caſtigated and 
kept down, that it pull not us down into an averfation from all 


Piety, and fink us into an utter oblivion of God and the divine Life, 


Verſ. 25. Without any ſhame or bluſhing. See what has been faid up- 
on the Philoſophick C abbal . + 


* 
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Oncentibus muſicis ac chores. Sunt & ſeverioribus Theologis qui 

Choreas omnind illicitas putant. Et facile concedo, res in fe li- 
citas multis propter naturæ ſux pravitatem illicitas evadere. Heic 
igitur ingenium ſuum, animique propenſiones quiſque explorare debet, 
& fic ſe gerere ut nec ſibi noxam nec proximo ſcandalum pariat. Ut 
vero nemo fere eſt, ex elegantiori ſaltem hominum genere, quin li- 
cët rem commodam arbitretur ſaltationem, à ſaltando tamen abſtine- 
ret, niſi in loco commodo, nolletque in conclavi non bene emundato 
pulverem circa fe aliòſque excitare ; ita certe debet quiſque vir bonus 
ante perpendere an domum ſuam, hoc eft, ſuum corpus fatis expur- 
de e ee 5 gatum 
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gatum habeat ab omnibus ſordibus, nec excitaturus fit pulverem in 
domicilio ſuo luteo & pulvereo, liberiori hoc ludierorum genere. Quod 
ſi ſuſpicetur fore, conſultius erit abſtinere, donec corpus ab his ſor- 
dibus ac pulvere, aut anima ab hoc corpore pulveris liberata fuerit. 
Verſ. 8. Nam ſeptimus Terminus illic eſt ſeptenarius, &c. *E6Sou@- ded ud 
appellatur apud Philonem. Sed ipſa Unitas hic pro Numero æſtimatur: 
Septimuſque ab unitate intelligitur incluſive, itz ut unitas tanquam 
primus Terminus comprehendatur. | 
In quas maxime equaliter eſt diviſibilis, &c. Quanquam enim ſeptem 
in duo & quinque dividere etiam licet, manifeſtum tamen eſt Diviſio» 
nem multò eſſe inæqualiorem. 
Verſ. 18. Hujus loci Scripture myſticè intellefti, &c. h. e. in ſenſu 
Morali. Quodſi interpreteris ſenſu magis Phyſico five Philoſophico, 
tunc & , 7apsois idem ſignificabit quod «©: Y raprotay, prout Beza, Gro- 
tins, & alli plerique omnes exponunt. An verd Grotius genuinum 
hujus loci ſenſum reddiderit dum , ad cundta tria referri vult, 
ad Spiritum, An imam & Corpus, meritò poteſt dubitari. Videtur enim 
apprecatio paulo alienior, ut corpus terrenum, poſtquam Terræ com- 
miſſum fit, «£4715 inculpatum & immaculatum conſervetur in adven- 
tum Domini. Videndum 1gitur annon minis coactus foret ſenſus in 
[ 2AGKAne@3y Uuay m8 TV pa) ninneey reſtringere ad tri0ua, & per Sprritum in- 
tegrum totum intelligere, debitis ſuis partibus conſtantem, /uti & Gro- 
tius agnoſcit exponi poſſe) totum vero hunc Spiritum eſſe hominem 
Spiritualem, quem & lade arJ;orey, Apoſtolus 2 Cor. 4. appellat: atque 
heic innuit duabus partibus conſtare, 4 75 4dvxj 95 mn αEẽʒ ., & animd 
& corpore, nempe corpore tenui & ſbirituali. Platonici nunc 7 ain] νννęj˖, 
nunc 7 4 cous, NUNC tenue vehiculum, nunc corpus immateriale vocant. 
Ut hæc quidem fine macula & culpa conſerventur uſque ad adventum 
Domini, ſatis appoſita eſt apprecatio. Corpus verd terrenum ante Re- 
ſurrectionem, putreſcere in ſepulchro & putreſcere notiſſimum eſt, ut 
minus rectè de eo intelligi poſſit oratio. Corpus verò Jerrenum vi- 
vum, in [dyidow vugs norerds, ſanttificet vos totos] includi facile conce- 
do, qub minus neceſſarium fit in reliqua parte versus intelligi, ſed 
corpus potius da Platonicorum. Pens 
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A ſtory of a diſpute betwixt a Prelate and a Black-Smith, concerning A- 
dam's eating of the Apple. What is meant by the ſubtilty or deceit of | 
the Serpent. That Religion wrought to its due height is a wery cheerful i} 


ſtate ;, and it is only the halting and hypocriſy of men that generally have i 
put fo ſoure and ſad a wizard upon it. 5, 6. That worldly Wiſdom, | 
not Philoſophy, is perſtringed in the Myſtery of the Tree of Knowledge 4 


of good and evil. 10. The meaning of Adam's flying after he found 
himſelf naked, 20. Adam, the Earthly-minded Man, according to || 
Philo. 21. What is meant by God's cloathing Adam and Eve with hairy [| 
Coats, in the Myſtical ſenſe. 33. Haeideig . points, or the Paradiſe of ll 
Luxury. That Hiſtory in Scripture is wrote very conciſely, and there- | 
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ore admits of modeſt and judicious Supplements for clearing the ſenſe. 
2 What is A. 5 the Cherubim and flaming Sword. Pato =* 
nition of Philoſophy, Mexire dann. A more large deſcription of dying to 
Sin, and of the life of Righteouſneſs That Chriſtian Religion, even as 
it refers to the external Perſon of Chriſt, is upon no pretence to be annull d 
till the Conflagration of the world. 


N this Third Chapter is the ſad Cataſtrophe of the Story, the Fall 
of Adam, and the Original of all that miſery and calamity that 
hath befallen mankind ſince the beginning of the World. Of ſo hor- 
rid conſequence was it, that our Mother Eve could no better ſuppreſs 
her longing, but, upon the eaſy perſwaſion of the Serpent, ate the 
forbidden Fruit; as a famous Prelate in France once very tragically in- 
N ſiſted upon the point to his attentive Auditory. 
See Jo. Bo: But it ſhould ſeem, a certain Smith in the Church, as Bodinus re- 
din. Mag. De- lIates, when he had heard from this venerable Preacher, that Univer- 
Lb. 2. cap.2, fal Mankind, ſaving a ſmall hand of Chriſtiazs, were irrevocably laps'd 
p47.123,124, into eternal damnation by Adam's eating of an Apple, and he having 
125 the boldneſs to argue the matter with the Prelate, and receiving no 
ſatisfaction from his managing the Literal ſenſe of the Text, (and his 
Skill, it would ſeem, went no further,) the Suith at laſt broke out 
into theſe words, Tam multas rixas pro re tantilla inepte excitari; as if 
he ſhould have ſaid in plain Engliſh, What a deal of doe has there been 
about the eating of an Apple? Which blaſphemous ſaying, as Bodinus 
writes, had no ſooner come to the ears of the Court of France, but it 
became a Proverb amongſt the Courtiers. So dangerous a thing is 
an ignorant and indiſcreet Preacher, and a bold, immodeſt Auditor. 
Bodinus in the ſame place does profeſs it is his Judgment, that the un- 
Skilful inſiſting of our Divines upon the Literal ſenſe of Moſes, has 
| bred * many hundred thouſand of Atheiſts. For which reaſon, I 
hope that men that are not very ignorant and humourous, but fincere 
lovers of God and the divine Truth, will receive theſe my Cabbala's 
with more favour and acceptance, eſpecially this Moral one, it being 
not of too big a ſenſe to ſtop the mouth of any hoaeſt, free, inqui- 
ſitive Chriſtians, But whatever it is, we ſhall further endeavour to 
make it good in the ſeveral paſſages thereof. | 
In bis Cſs Verſe 1. Inordinate deſire of pleaſure. It is Philo's, n b fon; Gros - 
mopeia Me- gy yConcy, That the Serpent is 4 Symbole or repreſentation of Pleaſure ; which 
* he compares to that creature for three reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe a Serpent is an Animal without feet, and crawls a- 
long on the Earth upon his belly. „„ 
Secondly, becauſe it is ſaid to feed upon the duſt of the Earth. 
Thirdly, becauſe it has poiſonous teeth, that kill thoſe that it bites, 
And fo he aſſimilates Pleaſure to it, being a baſe affection, and bear- 
ing it ſelf upon the belly, the ſeat of luſt and intemperance, feeding 
Philon. C ON earthly things, pi orTepim 5 F E reed iv s Tols c EE d 
mope'ia Me. v xy Soywdtuy gie, but never nouriſhing her ſelf with that heavenly food 
* which Wiſdom offers to the Contemplative by her precepts and diſcourſes, 
It is much that Philo ſhould take & no notice of that which is par- 
ticularly ſet down in the Text, the ſubtilty of the Serpent, me” me 
8 thinks 
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thinks is notorious in Pleaſure, it looking ſo ſmoothly and innocently 


on it, and inſinuating it ſelf very eaſily into the minds of men upon 


that conſideration, and fo deceiving them; whenas other Paſhons 


cannot fo {lily ſurpriſe us, they bidding open war to the quiet and 
happineſs of man's life, as that judicious Poet Spencer has well ob- 
ſerved in his Legend of Sir Guyon, or Temperance. 


A harder leſſon to learn continence 
In joyous pleaſure than in grievous pain: 
For ſweetneſs doth allure the weaker ſenſe 
So ſtrongly, that uneathes it can refrain 
From that which feeble Nature covets fain; 
But grief and wrath that be our enemies, 
And foes of life, ſhe better can reſtrain : 
Tet Vertue vaunts in both her Victories, 
Aud Guyon in them all ſhews goodly Maſteries. 


What a rigid and ſevere thing, & c. This is the conceit of ſuch as are 
either utter ſtrangers to Religion, or have not yet arrived to that 
comfortable reſult of it that may be expected. For God takes no 


In his Fazery 
Queen, Book 
2. Cant, 6. 


delight in the perpetual rack of thoſe Souls he came to redeem, but 


came to redeem us from that pain and torture which the love of our 
ſelves, and our untamed luſts, and pride of ſpirit, makes us obnoxi- 
ous to; which men being loth to part with, and not having the 
heart to let them be ſtruck to the very quick, and pulled up by the 
roots, the work not accompliſhed according to the full mind and 
purpoſe of God, there are ſtill the feeds of perpetual anxiety, ſadneſs, 
and inevitable pain. For to be dead, is eaſement ; but to be till 


dying, is pain: and it is moſt ordinarily but the due puniſhment of 


halting and hypocriſy. And mens ſpirits being long ſowred thus 


and made fad, their profeſſion and behaviour is ſuch, that they fright 


all inexperienced young men from any tolerable, compliance in mat- 
ters of Religion, thinking that when they are once engaged there, 
they are condemned a4 Fodizas tor ever, and that they can never e- 
merge out of this work and drudgery in thoſe dark Caverns, till they 


die there like the poor Americans, inſlaved and over-wrought by the 


mercileſs Spaniard. „ | £ 
haut verily if we have but the patience to be laid low enough, the 
ſame hand that depreſſed us will exalt us above all hope and expe- 
fration. For if we be ſufficiently baptized into the Death of Chriſt, 
we ſhall aſſuredly be made partakers of his Reſurrection to Liſe, and 
that glorious liberty of the Sons of God, according as it is written, 
IF the Sen make you free, then are you free indeed; free from Sin, and 
ſecure from the power of any Temptation. But if Mortification has 
not had is per {-£ work, too mature a return of the ſweetneſs of the 
Animal Life iy prove like the Countryman's cheriſhing the Snake 
by the fire-HGde, which he had, as he thought, taken up dead in rhe 
Snow ; it will move, and hiſs, and bite, and fting. The ſtrong pre- 
ſages of the manifold corporcal delights and ſatisfactions of the fleſh, 
may grow ſo big and boiſterous in the mind, that the foul. andy 

= „ 1 deem 


John 8. 36, 
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deem her ſelf too ſtreightly girt up, and begin to liſten to ſuch whiſ- 
pers of the Serpent as this, What a rigid and ſevere thing is this buſineſs 
of Religion, &c? and account her ſelf, it ſhe be not free to every 
thing, that ſhe is as good as free to nothing. 

Verſ. 2, 3. But the Womaniſh part in Adam. Tis but one and the 


ſame Soul in man, entertaining a dialogue with her ſelf that is ſet out 


by theſe Three parts, the Serpent, Adam, and the Woman. And here 
the Soul recollecting her ſelf, cannot but confeſs that Religion denies 
her no honeſt nor fitting pleaſure that is not hazardous to her great- 
er happineſs, and bethinks her ſelf in what peril ſhe is of loſing the 
divine Life and due ſenſe of God, if ſhe venture thus promiſcuouſly 
to follow her own will, and not meaſure all her actions and purpo- 
ſes by the divine Light that for the preſent is at hand to direct her. 

Verſ. q. But the Serpent, & c. The ſenſe of this verſe is, that the ea- 
ger deſire of Pleaſure had wrought it {elf ſo far into the ſweetneſs of 
the Animal Life, that it clouded the man's judgment, and made him 
fondly hope, that the being ſo freely alive to his own Will was no 
prejudice to the Will of the Spirit, and the life of God which was in 


2 Cor. 6. 14. him; whenas yet notwithſtanding the Apoſtle expreſly writes, What 


Epheſ. 5; 17 


fellowſhip is there betwixt righteouſneſs and unrighteouſneſS? what communi- 
on betwixt light and darkneſs? what agreement betwixt Chriſt and Belial ? 
And he elſewhere tells us, 'That Chriſt gave himſelf for his Church, that 
he might ſo throughly purge it, and ſanttify it, that it ſhould have neither 


ſpot nor wrinkle; but that it ſhould be holy and anblameable, a true Vir- 


gin-Bride clothed with his divine Life and Glory. And thoſe men 
that are ſo willing to halt betwixt two, the Fleſh and the Spirit, and 
have houſe-room enough to entertain them both, (as if there could 
be any friendſhip and communion betwixt them) let them ſeriouſly 
conſider whether this opinion be not the fame that deceived Adam 


was of, and let them ſuſpe& the ſame ſad event, and acknowledge 


it to ariſe from the ſelf. ſame Principle, the inordinate deſire of pleaſ- 
ing their own wills, without the allowance of the divine Light, and 


_ conſulting with the Will of God. 


Verſe 5. Skill and Experience in things. And ſome men make it no 
ſin, but warrantable knowledge, to know the world, and account 
others fools that are ignorant of that wicked myſtery. For man would 
be no Slave or Idiot, but know his own liberty, and gain experience, 
as he pretends, by the making uſe of it. „5 ole 

But that the accurate exerciſe of Reaſon in the knowledge of God's 
marvellous works in Nature, or thoſe innocent delightful Concluſi- 
ons in Geometry and Arithmetick, and the like, and theſe parts of 


Knowledge ſhould be perſtringed by Moſes in this Hiſtory, it ſcems 


to me not to have the leaſt probability in it; for there are ſo very 
few in the world, whoſe mind: are carried any thing ſeriouſly to ſuch 
Objects, that it had not been worth the taking notice of, And then 
again, it is plain that the miſcarriage is from the affectation of tuch 
kind of Knowledge as the Woman, the flomring life of the Body, occa- 


ſioned Adam to tranſgreſs in. Wherefore it is the fulfilling of the 


various deſires of the fleſh, not an high aſpire after Intellectual 


Contemplations ; for they reſpect the Maſcalize Faculties, not the Femze 


nine, that made way to the tranſgreſſion. Where- 
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Wherefore, I ſay, the Wiſdom that the Serpent here promiſed was 
not Natural Philoſophy or Mathematicks, or any of thoſe innocuous and 
noble accompliſhments of the Underſtanding of man, but it was the 
ANG of the world, and the Wiſdom of the fleſh. For the Life of the. 
Body is full of deſires and preſages of ſatisfaction in the obtaining of 
this or the other external thing, whether it be in Honour, Riches, or 
Pleaſure; and if they ſhake off the divine Guide within them, they 
will have it by hook or by crook. And this worldly Wiſdom is: fo 
plauſible in the world, and fo ſweetly reliſhed by the mere natural 
man, that it were temptation enough for a Novice, if it were but 
to be eſteemed Miſe, to adventure upon ſuch things as would initiate 
him therein. cs 

Verſ. 6. But the Wiſdom of the fleſh. The Apoſtle calls it cemua capes. Rom, 83 7. 
Which wiſdom of the fleſh, he faith, is enmity with God. But the free 
and cautious uſe of Reaſon, the Knowledge of the fabrick of the world 
and the courſe of Natural cauſes, to underſtand the Rudiments o 
Geometry, and the Principles of Mechaxicks, and the like; what man, 
that is not a Fool or a Fanatick, will ever aſſert that God bears any 
enmity to theſe things ? For again, theſe kinds of Contemplations are 
not ſo properly the Knowledge of Good and Evil, as of Truth and 
Falſhood ; the Knowledge of Good and Evil referring to that experience 
we gather up in Moral or Political encounters. 3 

But thoſe men that from this Text of Scripture would perſtringe 
Philoſophy, and an honeſt and generous Enquiry into the true know- 
ledge of God in Nature, I ſuſpect them partly of gnorance, and partly 
of a fly and partial kind of countenancing of thoſe pleaſures that Beaſts have 
as well as Men, and I think in as high a degree, eſpecially Baboons 
and Satyrs, and ſuch like lecherous Animals. ' And I fear there are no 
men fo ſubject to ſuch miſ-interpretations of Scripture as the boldeſt 
Religioniſts and Mock-Prophets, who are very full of heat and ſpirits, Entbu/iaſm: 
and have their Imagination too often infected with the fumes of „ f 
lower parts, the full ſenſe and pleaſure whereof they prefer before © ©" 
all the ſubtile delights of Regſon and generous Contemplatian. of 
Hut leaving theſe Sanguine-inſpired Seers to the ſweet deception and 
gullery of their own corrupted Fancy, let us liſten and keep cloſe to 
him chat can neither deceive nor be deceived, I mean Chriſt and his 
holy Apoſties ; and now in particular, let us conſider that grave and | 
pious Monition of St. Peter, Beloved, I beſeech you, as Strangers and Pil- 1 Pet. 2. 1*. 
grin, abſtain from fleſbly luſts that war againſt the Soul, Wherein this | 
huly man, inſtructed of- God, plainly intimates, that the Soul in this 
world is as a traveller in a ſtrange Country, and that ſhe is jour- 
neying on to a condition more ſuitable to her than this in the Body. 

W hence it follows, that the tender patronizing of thoſe pleaſures that 
are mortal, and die with the Body, is a badge of a poor, baſe, de- 
generate Mind, and unacquainted with her own nature and dignity. 

Verſ. 7. How aaked nom he was, and bare of all ſtrength and power to 
divine aud holy things. This was Adam's miſtake, that he thought he 
could ſerve two Maſters, The Mill of God, and, The dictates of the fleſh. 

But thus he became eſtranged to the divine Life and Power, which will | 
not awell iz a body that is ſubject unto ſin; For the holy Spirit of 1 Wiſdom 1.5. 
o will 
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it not do? 


will fly deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without underſtanding, 
(viz, ſuch as are ſuggeſted and purſued at randome) and will not abide 
when E cometh in. 

Verſ. 8. Could not endure the preſence of it. For the divine Light now 
was only a convincer of his miſcarriages, but adminiſtred nothing of 
the divine Love and power, as it does to them that are obedient and 
ſincere followers of its Precepts ; and therefore Adam could no more 
endure the preſence of it, than ſore eyes the Sun or Candle-light. 

Verſ. 9. Perſiſted and came up cloſer to him. This divine Light is 
God, as he is manifeſted in the Conſcience of man, but his Love and 
Power are not fit to be communicated to Adam in this diſſolute and 
diſobedient condition he is in, but merely Conviction, to bring him 
to repentance. And after the hurry of his inordinate pleaſures and 
paſſion, when he was for a time left in the ſuds, as they call it, 
this light of Cones did more ſtrictly and particularly fift and ex- 
amine him, and he might well wonder with himſelf, that he found 
himſelf ſo much afraid to commune with his own Heart. 

Verſ. 10. Irigenuoſly confeſſed. For he preſently found out the rea- 
ſon why he was thus eſtranged from the divine Light, becauſe he 
found himſelf naked of that power and good affection he had in di- 
vine things before; having loſt thoſe by promiſcuouſly following 
the wild ſuggeſtions of his own inordinate will, as you ſee in the 
following verſe. Wherefore he had no mind to be convinced of any 
obligation to ſuch things as he felt in himſelf no power left to 
perform, nor any inclination unto. $ 

Verſ. 11. The [ad event upon his diſobedience. Adam's Conſcience re- 
ſolved all this confuſion of mind into his diſobedience, and following 


his own will, without any rule or guidance from the will of God. 


Verſ. 12. His rational Faculties, and ſaid. Like that in the Come- 
dian, 3 „ 
FE Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


And ſo commonly men reaſon themſelves into an allowance of ſin, 

by pretending humane infirmities or natural frailties. 
Verſ. 13. That he kept his Feminine faculties in no better order. That 

is, the fooliſh and miſchievous Sophiſt ry amongſt men, whereby they 


impoſe upon themſelves, that becauſe ſuch and ſuch things may 


be done, and that they are but the ſuggeſtions of nature, which is the 
work of God in the world, that therefore they may do them, how | 


and in what meaſure they pleaſe. But here the divize Light does 


not chaſtiſe Adam for the exerciſe of his Feminine faculties, but that in 


the exerciſe of them they were not regulated by an mM and more 


holy Rule, and that he kept them in no more ſubjection unto the 


Maſcaline. Net eee arts 
To which he had nothing to ſay, but, &c. The meaning is, that Adam's 
temptations were very ſtrong, and fo accommodate to the vigorous 


life of the body, that as he thought, he could not reſiſt. But the 


will of man aſſiſted by God, as Adam was, if it be ſincere, what can 


Verſ. 
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Verſ. 14. Then the divine Light began to chaſtiſe the Serpent. From 
this 145% verſe to the 2074 there ſeems to be a deſcription of the Con- 
' ſcience of a man, plainly convincing him of all the uglineſs and in- 
conveniencies of thoſe ſinful courſes he is engaged in, with ſome hints 


alfo of the advantages of the Better life, if he be converted to it, which 


is like a preſent flame kindled in his mind for a time: but the true 
love of the divine Life and the power of Grace being not alſo com- 
municated unto his Soul, and his Body being unpurg'd of the filth it 
has contracted by former evil courſes, this flame is preſently extinct, 
and all thoſe monitions and repreſentations of what ſo nearly con- 


cerned him are drowned in oblivion, and he preſently ſettles to his 


old ill ways again. 

That it crept baſely upon the belly. See what has been ſaid out of Philo 
upon verle 1. 

Verſ. 15. But might T once deſcend ſo far. This the divine Light might 
be very well ſaid to ſpeak in Adam. For his Conſcience might well 
remind him how grateful a ſenſe of the harmleff joys of the Body he 
had in his ſtate of obedience and ſincerity : and if the divine Tubs 


had wrought it ſelf into a more full and univerſal poſſeſſion of all 


his Faculties, the regulated joys of the Body, which had been the off- 
ſpring of the woman, had ſo far exceeded the tumultuous pleaſures 
of inordinate deſires, that they would, like the Sun- beams playing 
upon a fire, extinguiſh the heat thereof, as is already ſaid in this 
15 verſe. | 55 | 
Verſe 16. So that the kindly Joy of the health of the Body (hall be much 
depraved, The divine Light in the Conſcience of Adam might very 
well fay all this, he having had already a good. taſte of it in all like- 
lihood, having found himſelf after inordinate ſatiating his furious de- 
fires of pleaſure, in 4 dull, languid, nauſeating condition, though new 
recruits ſpurred him up to new follies. For the Moral Cabbala does 
not ſuppoſe it was one ſingle miſtaken act that brought Adam to this 
confuſion of mind, but diſobedience at large, and leading a Life un- 
guided by the Light and Law of God. | 5 
Earthlj- minded Adam. Philo calls him 3» yiivor , the earthly mind, 
„72. hs 
ay 4, 17, 18, 19. Adam's Conſcience was ſo awakened by the divine 
Light and Reaſon, and Experience jo inſtructed him for the preſent, 
that he could eaſily read his own doom, if he perſiſted in theſe cour- 
ſes of diſobedience, that he ſhould be prick'd and vex'd in his wild 
rangings after inordinate pleaſure all the while the Earthly mind was 
his light and guide. But after all this conviction, what way Adam 
would ſettle in, did not God vifit him with an higher pitch of ſu- 
peradvenient Grace that would conveigh Faith, Power, and Affection 
unto him, you ſee in the verſe immediately following. 5 
Verſ. 20. Adam was not ſufficiently, For mere conviction of Light 


disjoin'd from Faith, Power, and Affection, muy indeed diſturb the 


Mind, and confound it; but is not able of it ſelf to compoſe it and 
| ſettle it to good, in men that have contracted a cuſtom of evil. 

Called her, My Life. So ſoon as this reproof and caſtigation of the 

divine Light manifeſted in Adam's Conſcience was over, he — 
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falls into the ſame ſenſe of things, and purſues the ſame reſolutions 
that he had in deſign before; and very feelingly concludes with him- 
ſelf, that be that as true as it will that his Conſcience diftated unto 


him, yet nothing can be more true than this, That the Joy of his Body 


was 4 neceſſary ſolace of Life, and therefore he would ſet up his happineſs in 


the improvement thereof. And ſo adhering; in his affection to it, count- 


In his Qu 
rerum di vi- 
narum heres, 


Pſal. 35. 26. 
& 109. 29. 


ed it his ver) Uſe, and that there was no living at all withour it. 
They are almoſt the words of || Philo, ſpeaking of the'ſenſe of the 
Body, in which was this corporeal Joy; uh. 9, & yiirG vis, rohe Add, 
ior Sramadacar, mw Z Tuvany, Coll Weiyly ov party, i. e. which corporeal 
ſenſe the earthly mind in man, properly therefore called Adam, when he ſaw 
efformed, though it was really the death of the man, yet he called it his Life. 
This is Philo's Expoſition of this preſent verſe. F 

 Verſ. 21. Put hairy Coats. The Philoſophick Cabbala and the Text 
have a marvellous fit and ay congruency in this place. And this 
Moral ſenſe will not ſeem hard, if you conſider ſuch phraſes as theſe 
in Scripture; Bat as for his enemies, let them be clothed with ſbame; and 
elſewhcre, Let them be clothed with rebuke and diſhonoar, beſides other 
places to that purpoſe. And to cloth men according to their condi- 
tions and quality, what is more ordinary, or more fit and natural? 


As thoſe that are Fools, they ordinarily cloth them in a FoolPs coat. 
And fo Adam's will and affection being carried fo reſolvedly to the 


brutiſh life, it is not incongruous to conceive that the divine Light judg- 
ing them very Brutes, the reproach ſhe gives them is ſet out in this 
paſſage of clothing them with the skins of beaſts. 


i * 


The meaning thereſore of this Verſe is, that the divine Light in 


the Conſcience of Adam had another bout with him, and that Adam 


was convinced that he ſhould grow a kind of a Brute by the courſes 
he meant to follow. And indeed he was content ſo to be, as a man 
may well conceive, the pleaſure of ſin having ſo weakened all the 
power of that higher life in him, that there was little or nothing, 
eſpecially for the preſent, able to carry him at all upwards towards 


Heaven and Holineſs. 


And of a truth, vile Epicuriſm and Senſuality will make the Soul 


of man ſo degenerate and blind, that he will not only be con- 


tent to ſlide into Brutiſh immorality, but pleaſe himſelf in this very 


opinion, that he is a real Brute already, an Ape, Satyre, or Baboon; and 
that the beſt of men are no better, ſaving that civilizing of them 


and induſtrious education have made them appear in a more refined 
ſhape, and long inculcated Precepts have been miſtaken for connate 
Principles of Honeſtly and Natural Knowledge ; otherwiſe there be no 
indiſpenſable grounds of Religion and Vertue, but what have happen- 
ed by over-ruling Cuſtom, Which things, I dare fay, are as eaſily 
confutable, as any Concluſion in Mathematicks is demonſtrable. But 
as many as are thus ſottiſh, let them enjoy their own wildneſs and 


| ignorance; it is ſufficient for a good man, that he is conſcious unto 


himſelf that he is more nobly deſcended, better bred and born, and 
more skiltully taught by the purged Faculties of his own Mind, 


Va. 


F 94.4 
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Verſ. 22. Deſigns the contrary. The mercy of the Almighty is ſuch 
to poor man, that his weak and dark ſpirit cannot be always ſo re- 
ſolvedly wicked as he is contented to be;  wherefore it, is a. ſound 
ſurmiſe of deſperate men, that do all the violence they .can to the 
remainders of that Light and Principle of Religion and. Honeſty left 
in them, hoping thereby to come to reſt and tranquillity. of mind, 
by laying dead, or quite obliterating all the Rules of Godlineſs and 
Morality out of their Souls; For it is not in their power fo to do, nor 
have they any reaſon to promiſe themſelves they are hereby ſecure 
from the pangs of Conſcience. : For ſome paſſages of Providence or 
other may ſo awaken them, that they ſhall be forced to acknowledge 
their error and rebellion with inexpreſſible bitterneſs and confuſion of 
ſpirit: And the longer they have run wrong, the more tedious jour- 
ney they have to reinen back... ue: 4/08 
| Wherefore it is more ſafe to cloſe with that life betimes, that 
when it is attained to, neither, deſerves nor is obnoxious to any charge 
or death; I mean, when we have arrived to the due meaſure of it 

For this is the natural accompliſhment of the Soul, all elfe but ruſt 
and dirt that lies upon it. 78 9 8 


Verſ. 23. Out of this Paradiſe of Laxury. The Engliſh Tranſlation 


takes no notice of any more Paradiſes than one, calling it always the 


Garden of Eden. But the Seventy, more favourable to our Mora! Cabs. 
bala, that which they call a Garden in Eden at firſt, they after name 
Sehens Tpogis, Which may ſignify, the Garden of Luxury, But whether 
there be any force at all in this or no, that Supplement I have made 
in the foregoing verſe will make good the ſenſe of our Cabbala. And 
in the very Letter and Hiſtory of the Scripture, if a man take no- 
tice, he muſt of neceſſity make a ſupply of ſomething or other to 
paſs to what follows with due coheſion and clearneſs of ſenſe. 

So in the very next Chapter, where God dooms Cain to be a Va- 


gabond, and he cries out, that every man that meets him will kill him, 


according to the conciſe (tory of the Text, there was none but Adam 
and Eve in the world to meet him; and yet there is a mark ſet upon 

him by God, as if there had been ſeveral people in the world into 
whoſe hands he might fall, and loſe his life by them. And then a- 
gain at verſ. 17. Cain had no ſooner got into the Land of Nod, but 
Re has a wife and a child by. her, and he is forthwith ſaid ro build 


a City; whenas there is no mention of any but himſelf, his wife, 


and his child, to be Artiſicers; but any ingenious Reader will eaſily, 
make to himſelf fitting ſupplements, ever ſuppoſing due diſtances of 
time, and right preparations to all that is ſaid to be ated. And fo 
in the ſtory of Samſon, where he is ſaid to take three hundred 
Foxes, it may be rationally ſuppoſed that Country was full of ſuch 
creatures; that he had a competency of time, a ſufficient number to 
help him, and the like. That the Hiſtory of Scripture is very con- 
ciſe, no body can deny; and therefore where eaſy, natural, and a- 
greeable ſupplements will clear the ſenſe, I conceive it is very war- 


rantable to ſuppoſe ſome {ach ſupplies, and for a Paraphraſt judiciouſly 


o interweave them. 
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ceĩve way on underſtood by the Cherabim and flaming Sword. Fot 


ment of the Idea's of things, whereby the Mind is able to fever what 
will not ſuit, and lay together what will. But if any body will like 
better of Philo's interpretation here of the Cherubim and flaming Sword, 
who makes the Cherubim to fignify the Goodneſf and Power of God; 
the flaming Sword, mw 360 abyoy, the Hfectual and operative Wiſdom or 
Word of God ; it does not at all claſh with what we have already ſer 
down. For my ſelf alfo ſuppoſe, that God, by his Son, the Eternal 
Word, works upon the Reaſon and Conſcience of man : For that Word 
is living and powerful, ſharper than any two-edged Sword, piercing even to 
the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is the diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart; neither is there 
any creature that is not manifeſt in his ſight ; but all things are naked and 
open unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do. 

That he could not ſet up his reſt for ever. Aſſuredly a man's heart 
is not ſo in his own hand, that he can do himſelf all the miſchief he 
is contented to do. For we are more God's than our own, and his 
Goodneſs and Power has dominion over us. And therefore let not a 
man vainly fancy, that by violently running into all enormity of life, 
and extinguiſhing all the Principles of Piety and Vertue in him, that 
he ſhall be able thus to hide himſelf from God, and never to be re- 
minded of him again for ever. For though a man may happen thus 
to forget God for a time, yet he can never forget us, fith all things lie 
open to his ſight. And the power of his ever-living Word will eaſily 
cut through all that thickneſs and darkneſs which we ſhrowd our 
ſelves in, and wound us ſo as to make us look back with ſhame and 
ſorrow at a time that we leaſt thought of. OE: 

But that our pain may be the leſs, and our happineſs commence the 
ſooner, it will be our wiſdom to comply with the divine Light be- 
times; for the ſooner we begin, the work is the eaſier, and will be 
the more timely diſpatch'd through the power of God working in us. 
But this I muſt confeſs (and I think my felf bound to bear witneſs to 
ſo true and uſeful a myſtery wrapt up in this Moſaical covering,) That 
there is no other paſſage nor return into happineſs than by death. Whence 
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Plato alſo, that had been acquainted with theſe Holy writings, has 

defined Philoſophy Miairn der4T%, The meditation of death, viz. the dying 

to the Juſt of the fleſh, and inordinate deſires of the Body; which 
Purgatory if we had once paſſed through, there would ſoon ſpring up 

that Morning 95 the Reſurrection from the dead, and our arrival to 
everlaſting life and glory. And there is no other way than this that 

is unte s either by Scripture, Reaſon, or Experience. ; 


But thoſe that through the grace of God, and a vehement thirſt 
aſter the divine Righteouſneſs, have born the Croſs till the perfect 
death of the body of ſin, and make it their buſineſs to have no more 
ſenſe nor reliſh oi themſelves, or their own particular perſons, than if 
they were not at all, they being thus demoliſhed as to themſelves, 
and turned into a Chaos, or dark Nothing ne, as J may ſo ſpeak, they 


become thereby fitted for the zew Creation. | 

And this perſonal life being thus deſtroyed, God calls unto them in 
the dead of the Night, when all things are ſilent about them, awakes 
them, and raiſes them up, and breathes into them the breath of ever- 
laſting life, and ever actuates them by his own Spirit, and takes all 
the humane Faculties unto himſelf, guiding or allowing all their o- 
perations, always holding up the ſpirit of man ſo that he will never 
fink into fin; and from henceforth death and ſorrow is ſwaliowed up 
for ever, for the ſting of Death is Sin. 

But whatever liberty and joy men take to themſelves that is not 
founded in this new lite, is falſe and frivolous, and will end but in 
ſadneſs, bitterneſs, and intolerable thraldom. For the Corporeal life 
and ſenſe will ſo deeply have ſunk into the Soul, that it will be be- 
yond all meaſure hard and painful to diſintangle her. | bY. 

But as many as have paſſed the Death, have arrived to that Life 
that abides for ever and ever. | 

And this Life is pare and immaculate Love, and this Love is God, 
as he is communicable unto man, and is the ſole Lite and Eſſence of 
Vertue truly fo called ; or rather, as all colours are but the reflexion 
of the Rays of the Sun, ſo all Vertue is but this One variouſly colour- 
ed and figured from the diverſity of Objects and Circumſtances, But 
when ſhe plays with eaſe within her own pure and undiſturbed _ 
Light, ſhe is moſt lovely and amiable; and it ſhe ſtep out into zeal, 
Satyrical rebuke, and conteſtation, it is a condeſcent and debaſement for | 
the preſent; but the deſign is, a more enlarged exaltation of her own 
nature, and the getting more univerſal foot-hold in other perſons, by 
diſlodging her deformed enemy. — . — — 5 

For the divine Love is the love of the divine Beauty, and that Beauty 
is the divine Life which would gladly inſinuate it ſelf, and become 
one with that particular Principle of Natural life, the Soul of man. 
And whatever man ſhe has taken hold upon, and won Him to her 
ſelf, ſhe does ſo actuate and guide, as that whatever he has, ihe gets 
the ufe of, and improves it to her own Intereſt, that is, the advance- 
ment of her ſelf. Ss 33; 8 
But ſhe obſerving that her progreſs and ſpeed is not fo faſt as ſhe 

could wiſh, (that is, that mankind 1s not ſo fully and fo generally 
happy by her as ſhe could deſire, and as they are capable of) ſhe 
OY j 4 4 #3 raiſes 
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raiſes in a man his Anger and Indignation againſt thoſe. things that 
are obſtacles and impediments in her way, beating down by. ſolid Rea- 
ſon ſuch things as pretend to Reaſon, and ſuch things as are neither 
the genuine off-ſpring of the humane faculties, nor the effects of her 
own union with them, diſcountenancing them, and deriding them as 


Monſters: and Mongrel things, they being no-accompliſhment of the 
humane nature, nor any gift of the divine. She obſerving alſo, that 


' mankind is very giddily buſy to improve their Natural faculties with- 


cout her, and promiſe themſelves very rare effects of their art and 


induſtry, which if they could bring to paſs, would be in the end but 


a ſcourge and plague to them, and make them more deſperately 


bold, ſenſual, Atheiſtical, and wicked; (for no fire but that of God's 
Spirit in a man can clear up the true knowledge of himſelf unto 
us,) ſhe therefore taketh courage (though ſhe ſee her ſelf ſlighted, 
or unknown) and deſervedly magnifies her felt above all the effects 
of Art and humane induſtry, and boldly tells the world what petty 
and poor _ they are if compared unto her. 


Nor doth ſhe at all ftick to pour out her Scorn and Deriſion unto 


the full upon thoſe gariſh effects of fanatical Fancy, where Melancholy 


dictates ſtrange and uncouth dreams, out of a dark hole, like the 
whiſpers of the Heathen Oracles. For it is not only an injury to her 
ſelf, that ſuch Antic Phantaſms are preferred before the pure ſimpli- 
city of her own beauty; but a great miſchief to her darling, the 
Soul of man, that he ſhould forſake thoſe Faculties ſhe has a mind 
to ſanctify and to take into her ſelf, and ſhould give himſelf up to 
mere inconſiderate Imaginations and caſual impreſſes, chuling them 
for his guide, becaufe they are ſtrongeſt, not trueſt, and he will not 


Jo much as examine them. 


Such like as theſe and ſeveral other occaſions there are that ofren- 
times figure the divine life in good men, and ſharpen it into an high 
degree of Zeal and Anger. But whom in wrath ſhe then wounds, 
ſhe pities, as being an affectionate Lover of univerſal mankind, though 
an unreconcileable diſliker of their vices. 


F Have now gone through my Threefold Cabbala, which I hope all 
ſincere and judicious Chriſtians will entertain with unprejudic'd 


Fandour and kind acceptance. For as I have lively ſet out the myſte- 


See Myſtery 
of Godlineſi, 


Book 6. chap. 


| 16 and 17. 


Ties of the holy and precious life of a Chriſtian, even in the Meſaical 
Letter; ſo J have carefully and on purpoſe cleared and aſſerted the 
grand eſſential Principles of Chriſtianity it ſelf, as it is a particular Re- 
ligion ; avoiding that rock of ſcandal that ſome, who are taken for no 
ſmal! Lights of the Chriſtian world, have caſt before men, who atte- 
nuate all ſo into Allegories, that they leave the very Fundamentals of 
Religion ſuſpected, eſpecially themſelves not vouchſafing to take no- 
tice, that there is any ſuch thing as the Perſon of Chriſt nom exijieat, 
much leſs that he is a Mediatour with God for us, or that he was a /a- 
crifice for ſin when he hung at Jeraſalem upon the Croſs, or that there 
ſhall be again any appearance of him in the Heavens, as it was promiſed 
by the two Angels to his Apoſtles that ſaw him aſcend ; or that 


there is any Life to come, after the diſſolution of the natural body, 


though 
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though our Saviour ſays expreſly, That after the Reſurrection they nei- Matth. 22. 30. 
ther marry, nor are given in marriage, but are like the Angels of God. 
But to be ſo ſpiritual as to interpret this of a myſterious reſurrection of See Myſery 
a man in this life, is in effect to be ſo truly carnal, as to inſinuate there d e 
is no ſuch thing at all as the Life to come, and to add to Sadduciſm, 17. ra, * : 
Epicariſm alſo, or worſe, that is, a religious liberty of filling one a- 
nothers houſes with Brats of the adulterous bed, under pretence that 
they are now riſen to that ſtate that they may without blame com- {| 
mit that which in other mortals is down-right Adultery, Such un- | 
lawtul ſporting with the Letter as this, is to me no ſign of a ſpiritual 
man, but of one at leaſt indiſcreet and light-minded, more — my 
conceit than Mymeneus and Philetus, who yet affirmed that the reſur- [| 
rection was paſt, and ſo allegoriz'd away the faith of the people. 
For mine own part, I cannot admire any man's Fancies, but only his 
__ Modeſty, Diſcretion, and Miracles, the main thing being preſup- 
poſed (which yet is the birth-right of the meaneſt Chriſtian) zo be 
truly and ſincerely Pious. But if his Imagination grow rampant, and 
he aſpire to appear ſome ſtrange thing in the world, ſuch as was ne- 
ver yet heard of; that man ſeems to me thereby plainly to bewray 
his own Carzality and Ig norance. For there are no better Truths 
than what are plainly ſet down in the Scripture already, and the beſt, 
the plaineſt of all. 80 that if any one will ſtep out to be ſo ve— 
nera ble an Iaſtructer of the World, that no man may appear to have 
ſaid any thing like unto him, either in his own age or foregoing ge- 
nerations; verily J am fo blunt a Fool as to make bold to pronounce, 
that I ſuſpect the party not a little ſeaſon'd with fpiritual Pride and 
Melancholy: For, God be thanked, the Goſpel is ſo plain a Rule of Life 
and Belief to the ſincere and obedient Soul, that no man can add any 
thing to it. | = 
But then for compariſon of perſons, what dotage is it for any man, 
becauſe he can read the common Alphabet of Honeſty and a Pious life in 
the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, finely allegorizing, as is 
conceiv'd, thoſe external Tranſactions to a myſterious application of what | 
concerns the zzward man; to either place himſelf, or for others to place 
him in the ſame level with Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, the Saviour of See Myſtery | 
men, and Prince of the higheſt Augelical Orders, who roſe out of the 4 Godlmneſi, 
grave by the omnipotent hand of his Father, and was ſeen to aſcend cs ©. 
into Heaven by his A poſtles that gazed upon him as he paſſed through 
the Clouds, and whom all true Chriſtians expect viſibly to appear 
there again, and reviſit the world according to the promiſe? I ſay, 
it ſeems to me a very unreaſonable thing, if not impious and blaſphe- 
mous, to acknowledge any man whatſoever comparable to ſo ſacred 4 
Perſon as he every way approved himſelf, and was approved by a 
voice from Heaven, ſaying, Ihis is my beloved Son, hear him. ns 
If any man therefore having none of theſe Teſtimonies from a- 
bove, nor being able to do any thing more than other men, ſhall be 
ſo unmannerly as to place himſelf in the ſame rank with Chriſt the 
don of God, becauſe he has got ſome fine fancies and phraſes, and 1100 
ſpecial and peculiar interpretations of Scripture, which he will have 
immediately ſuggeſted from the Spirit; I cannot forbear again to pro- | 
bd YE nounce, 
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nounce, that this man is overtaken with an high degree of either 


Pride or Madneff ; and if he can perſwade any others to Took upon him 
as ſo ſacred a Prophet, that it muſt be in them at leaſt Iaadvertency or 
Tonorance ; nay, 1 think I ſhall not fay'amiſs, if I attribute their mi- 
ſtake to a kind of Pride alſo. For Pride affects nothing more than 
Singularity; and therefore undervaluing the plain Simplicity of ordi- 
nary Chriſtianity, ſuch as at firſt ſight is held forth in the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, they think it no ſmall privilege to have a Prophet of their 
own; eſpecially they getting this advantage thereby, that they can 
very preſently, as they fancy, cenſure and difcern the Truth or 
Falſhood of all that venture to. ſpeak out of the Rode of their own 
Sect; as if every body were bound to conn their leſſons according to 
their Book. And it is a fine thing to become ſo accuratly wiſe at ſo 
cheap a rate, and diſcover who is Spiritual, or who is the Carnal, or 
mere Moral man. This is indeed the folly of all Seas, and there is 
no way better that I know to be freed irom ſuch inveiglements, than 
by earneſtly endeavouring after that which they all pretend to, and 
to become truly more holy and ſincere than other men; for the 
throughly-purified man is certainly delivered from all theſe follics. 
Theſe things I could not forbear to ſpeak in zeal to the honour 
of my Saviour, and the good and ſafety of his Church. For if men 
once get a trick to call the world Chriſtian, where the death of Chri 
on the Croſs at Jeruſalem is not acknowledged a ſacrifice for ſin, nor him- 
ſelf now in his humane Perſon a Mediatour with God the Father, and the 
Head of his Church Militant and Triumphant ;, nor that there is 22 Eter- 
nal Life nor Reſurrection, but that in the Moral or Myſtical ſenſe: aſſu- 


_ redly this will prove the moſt dangerous way imaginable quite to 
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take away that in time, which is moſt properly called Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, out of the world, and to leave merely the name thereof behind. 
But a Religion ſo maniteſtly eſtabliſhed by God in a moſt miracyu- 
lous manner, and being ſo perfect, that the wit of man cannot ima- 
gine any thing more compleat, and better fitted for winning ſouls to 
God: It can be nothing but giddineſs or light-mindednefs, to think 
that this Religion can be ever ſuperannuated in the world, but that 
it ſhall laſt til Chriſt's Corporeal appearance in the Clouds. For there is 
no reaſon at all that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould be thought to come in 
the fleſh of ſome particular man, no more than God the Father did 
under the Law. For what can he tell us more or hetter than Chriſt 
has already told us, or what himſelf may tell us without any perſonal 
ſhape ? And there is no Prophecy of any ſuch thing, but only of that 
which is better; that Chriſt will procure for all thoſe that are his 
faithful and obedient followers, the Spirit of Truth and Righteouſneſs, 
and indue them with the divine Lite; and that it ſhall fo at length 
come to paſs, that Juſtice, Peace, and Equity ſhall more univerſally 
and fully flouriſh in the world than ever yer they have done; and 
that Faith in God, and of the Life to come, ſhall be more vigorouſly 


| ſealed upon the hearts of men; and that there ſhall be a nearer union 


and conjunction betwixt the humane and divine nature in us than e- 
ver, and more frequent and ſenſible commerce betwixt the Inhabi— 


tants of the Afhereal and Terreſtrial Region, according as I have al. 


ready 


— 
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realy declared concerning the Seventh day in this Defence of the Moral 
Cathala. 
But in the mean time, though that full Sabbatiſin be ſo far off, yet 
T doubt not but there have been and are very ſweet and joyful præliba- 
tions of it in ſundry perſons, which quicken their hopes and deſires 
of the compleatment thereof: and that of the holy Apoſtle, naca 5 an- Rom. 8. 12; 
015 Tvctra% x, Twodive d e my wi is not leſs true now than in his own 
times. * But thoſe that would abuſe that Text to a Political ſenſe 
and tumultuous miſpractice, are the Birth of Vipers, not the revealed 
Sons of God. For the wrath of man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God. Jam. 1. 20. 
Nor are the weapons of our warfare carnal, but Spiritual. Which may be 2 Cor. 10. 4. 
a ſafe key to the unlocking of the Myſtery. of all thoſe Prophecies 
concerning the Reign of the Saints, and their Victories, which fana- 
tical perſons, and of a groſs temper, ſo eaſily err in, to the great di- 
ſturbance of the World. And I muſt confeſs that even learned men, 
and of a more polite judgment and peaceable Spirit, have been ver 
rone to miſtake in this point, the phraſe of Scripture ſeeming Few 
y to ſound that way: which if I could believe to be the right ſenſe 
thereof, I ſhould not be able to read the Predictions without horrour 
and affrightment ; there being greater reaſon to be impaſſion'd for 
miſeries to come, than thoſe thar are long ſince paſſed, and for ſuch 
as are ſome time to fall upon the Church of Chriſt, than for thoſe | 
that concern mere Pagans. Pour out thy wrath upon the Heathen that Pial, 79. 6: 
have not known thee, and upon the Kjnodoms that have not called upon 
thy name, would be the more natural wiſh of every well-willer to 
Chriſtendom in this caſe; amongſt the number of whom I cannot 
but profeſs my ſelf. Mg : 70 
And therefore peceiving the order of things ſo demonſtrable, that 
of neceſſity the judgment of the little Horn, the deſtruction of the man of 
ſin, the burning of the Whore of Babylon, and the like, are yet to come, 
and alſo concern the Chriſtian World; and that upon this deſtruction 
all the Kingdoms of the Earth are to be the Kingdoms of Chriſt and 
of his Saints: I am infinitely relieved and refreſhed in my own ſpirit, 
in that I am ſufficiently fatisfied in my ſelf, that this DeftruQtion is 
not to be underſtood neceſſarily of any carnal warfare and effuſion 
of blood, but of that warfare which is not carnal, as St. Paul ſpeaks ; 
and that the reign of the Saints will not be by the invaſion of the 
rights of Princes upon the want of Saintſhip, but by the converſion 
of Prince and people every where into the condition of Saints; and 
that the burning of Rome by fire is no more meant by that Tragical 
Prediction in the Apocalyps, than the aching of Corinth by St. Paul's chap. 17, 
Weapons of warfare, which he boaſts to be lo mighty through God and 18. 
for pulling down of ſtrong holds. Nay, I will add further, that it ener 
not only not neceſſary that theſe Predictions ſhould be underſtood in 
ſo groſs a ſenſe, bur that there is far greater reaſon to conclude, that 
they are not ſo to be underſtood, whether we conſider the things 
themſelves that are predicted, or the phraſes and prefigurations of 
them in the Prophecies. And it would male much for the peace and 
happineſs of Chriſtendom, if any able Pen were employ'd in a more 
particularly making our fo concerning a Truth: Beſides the gratify- 
l ns ing 
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ing of the more ingenuous Spirits, whoſe underſtandings cannot be 
well at reſt in any ſuppoſition that claſhes with that demonſtrable 
order of Viſions, Syzchronal and ſucceſſive, which Mr. Meade has fo 
happily light upon, and out of the rode of. which all Expoſitions are 
found ſo groundleſs and inept, ſo rack'd and confuſed ; nor their 
hearts at eaſe, if thoſe menaces and encouragements to revenge, 
wars and bloodſhed, ſhould be the real ſcope and meaning of theſe 
Apocalyptick viſions, and ſhould not be figuratively and ſpiritually to 
be underſtood : which undoubtedly is the chief and primary, if not the 


only, ſenſe of them. An Hypotheſis which once received would pre- 


vent all the ill uſe that might be made of theſe clear and wonder- 
ful Predictions, and would remove all occaſion of prejudice and diſ- 
guſt of the moſt rational and coherent interpretations of them. 

But out of my love of the Peace and Tranquillity of the Chureli, 


not to lull her aſleep into a falſe ſecurity ; It does not at all follow, 


That, becauſe this ſtorm of deſtruction is not literally meant againſt 
her, therefore ſhe ſhall never fall into any ſuch. For aſſuredly there 


may be ſuch a conſtitution of things, as if the Church ſhould fall 


God had never threatne 


thereinto, would Ay ks down divine vengeance, though 
1 8 


. for example, If the Generality 
of the Guides of Chriſtendom ſhould be groſs Idolaters, bold Nul- 


lers or Abrogators of the indiſpenſable Laws of Chriſt, by 


their corrupt Inſtitutes, and bloody and barbarous Perſecutors, and 


Murderers of thoſe that, out of conſcience towards God, will not 
commit Idolatry with them, nor forſake the commands of Chriſt ; 
and to arm and occruſtate themſelves in this deviliſh Apoſtaſy, ſhould 


ſecretly foment in their own breaſts, and endeavour to conveigh unto 


others that hideous monſter of Atheiſm and Infidelity ; taking it for 
their deepeſt foundation, That all things are alike true in Religion, 
only ey muſt have the wit to dictate what is molt for the power 
and profit of the Prieſt, and make his Intereſt the meaſure of all, 


not the honour of God, nor Salvation of the people: I fay, if they 
| ſhould lapſe into ſuch a dreadful Apoſtaſy as this, it is unimaginable 
how Vengeance could be kept off from overtaking them at the lon 

run, or what hope they could have to ſpeed better than the Jem, 
thoſe Murderers of the Prophets of old, of whom Chriſt declares, that 
for perſecuting and killing his innocent ſervants, all the righteous 


Matth. 23.35. 


blood ſhed upon Earth ſhould come upon them, from the blood cf 
Zacharias the Son of Barachias, whom they ſlew betwixt the Temple 
and the Altar. And what a ſad vengeance it was that did at laſt o- 
vertake them, though they were the peculiar people of God, is over- 
well known, unleſs it were better conſidered. 

It any ſuch thing ſhould ever come to paſs, which God avert, the 
very external Cortex then of the Prophetick Viſions would ex accident? 
ſeem Prophetical, and the contexture of Phraſes and Prefigurations 


ſuch, as 15 they were intended to be in ſome ſort Hiagut wihaen A two- = 


eaged Sword, ſtriking both ways, and fo deſtroying them in the groſs 
ſenſe that had hardened themſelves againſt the ſpiritual edge thereof, 


and would not fuffer their foul abominations to be cut off, and that 
bloody and Idolatrous Beaſtlineſs that had ruled fo long, to be ſlain 


there- 


— 
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thereby. To as many as ſo modeſt a ſenſe of this can ſeem intole- 
rable, they cannot but ſeem to me either Atheiſtically ſottiſh, and 
utterly unbelieving of any truth of either Prophecies or Providence, 
and to think that humane wit and force will carry all before it: or 
elſe they are in a ſleepy ſelf. condemned condition, and hate the light, 
becauſe their deeds are evil; ſuch as ſay azto God, Depart from us, we Job at. 
deſire not the Rnomledge of thy ways ; or ſuch as give the Nazarites wine to Amos 2. 
drink, and command the Prophets, ſaying, Propheſy not; that ſay to the Seers,Eſay 30. 
See not; and to the Prophets, Propheſy not unto us right things ; ſpeak unto 
us ſmooth things, propheſy deceits. „ 
But unleſs I would my ſelf be a falſe and deceitful Interpreter of 
the Prophets, I cannot but profeſs, that I think that more Eximious and 
aſtrious Ring dom of Chriſt upon Earth is yet to come, and that it will 
in due time be accompliſhed one way or other, according as Daniel has 
predicted, That the Kjngdom, and Dominion, and the preatneff of the Dan. 7. 29 
Kingdom under the whole Heaven, ſhall be given to the people of the Saints 
of the moſt High: Which is not yet come to paſs, foraſmuch as that 
little Horn that ſpeaks ſuch great things is not yet put to ſilence. 
Which little Horn cannot be Ant iochus Epiphanes, he plainly belong- 
ing to the Leopard with Four Heads, or to the Goat with four horns; Dan. 7,6. 
which Beafs denote the Greek Kingdom, of which the great Horn, or 
Alexander, is accounted the firſt King, and the other fo as his ſucceſ- 
ſors,- (elſe how could he be fir? ) and Antiochus reckoned in the lat- 
ter time of the Kingdom of the Four Horns: which further ſhews, 
that the ſucceſſors of Alexander's ſucceſſors belong all to that one king. 
dom that is ſtyled Greet, and repreſented by the entire bodies of thoſe 
Beaſts, the Leopard and He. goat, the one with four heads and four wings, 
and the other with four horns after the breaking of that firſt great 
one. From whence it is neceſſary, that the * Fourth beaſt be the Ro- 
man Empire, according to what has been alſo the conſtant opinion of 
the Church and of the Fathers: 
At the ſame Times and Events does St. John point with theſe of 
Daniel, in the blaſt of the ſeventh Trumpet. And the ſeventh Angel Rev. 11. 15, 
ſcunded, and there were great voices in Heaven, ſaying, The Kjngdoms of 
the World are become the Kjngdoms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt, and he 
ſhall reign for ever and ever. | I 

And laſtly, the Apoſtle Paul alſo witneſſeth, that before Chriſt deli- 1 Cor. 13. 
ver up the Kingdom to his Father, he is to. put down || all Rule, and all 24, 25, 26. 
Authority and Power ; For he muſt reign till he have put all his enemies | +I 145 
under his feet: Ihe laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtoyed is Death, which (as I 
have already ſignified unto you) though he be now with the King of 
Terrors, will in that great Feſtival and Salbatiſim, by reaſon of ſo ſen- 
fible and palpable union berwixt the Heavenly and Earthly nature, 
be but a pleaſant paſſage into an higher room, or, to uſe that more 
myſterious expreſſion of the Rabbins concerning Moſes, in whoſe Wri- 
tings this Sabbatiſn is adumbrated, God will draw up a man's Soul R. Maimon. 
to himſelf by an Amorous kiff; For ſuch was the death of that hol 2 
man Moſes, Who is faid to have died in Moab, Mm 3 , in the kiſſes” © OY 
and embracements of God. 
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This ſhall be the condition of the Church of Chriſt for many kun- 
dred years; till the Wheel of Providence driving on further, and the 
Stage of things drawing on to their laſt Period, men ſhall not onl 
be freed from the fear and pain of death, but there ſhall be no ca- 
pacity of dying at all. For then ſhall the day of the Lord come, wherein 
the Heavens ſhall paſſ away with a noiſe, and the Elements melt with fer- 
vent heat, and the Earth with all the things in it ſhall be bart up. Thus 
Chriſt having done vengeance upon the obſtinately wicked and dif- 
obedient, and fully triumphed over all his enemies, he will give up 
his Kingdom to his Father, whoſe Vicegerent hitherto he hath been 
in the affairs of both men and Angels. But till then, whoſoever by 
pretending to be more Spiritual and Myſtical than other Men, would 
{mother thoſe Eſſential Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, that have 
reference to the external Perſon of Chriſt, let him phraſe it as well as 
he will, or ſpeak as magnificently of himſelf as he can, we are never 
to let go the plain and warrantable Faith of the Word for ungrounded 
fancies and fine ſayings. 5 | 
Wherefore let every man ſeek God apart, and ſearch out the Truth 
in the holy Scripture, preparing himſelf for a right underſtanding 
thereof, by ſtedfaſtly and ſincerely practiſing ſuch things as are plain- 


ly and uncontrovertedly contained therein, and expect illumination 


according to the beſt communication thereof, that is, anſwerably to 
our own Faculties; otherwiſe if we bid all Reaſon, and Hiſtory, and 
Humane helps, and Acquifitions, quite adieu, the world will never be 
rid of Religious Lunacies and Fancies. - DT | 
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| In CAP. III. Verſ. o. 


V LTA centena Atheorum millia pepererit. Idem Bodinus eodem 
ferè loco vel paulo poſt, de Porphyrio etiam fic ſcribit. Eodem 


errore Porphyrius in libris quos adversus Chriſtianos ſcripſit, ex literali 


ſenſu illud exagitans quod de Arbore ſcientie Boni & Mali, & de Arbore 
vite in Moſe legimus, innumeros homines à Religione vera avocavit 


propter ea 4wm que naſci videantur ex Literali ſenſu. Quamobrem 
- meritd quis heic mirari poteſt præpoſterum eorum hominum ſtudium, 


qui pro unico paſſim ſacræ Scripturz ſenſu tam acriter contendunt. 
Quod tametſi apud quoſdam, ex ſuperſtitioſa quadam ſimplicitate fieri 
poteſt, apud alios tamen veriſimillimum eſt, quippe aut Atheiſmum 
aut Infidelitatem clam in ſinu foventes, ex maligno Religionis contemptu 
fieri, cui vultum quam deformatiſſimum diſtortiſſimumque exoptant, 
ut eam liberiori diductiorique rictu derideant. | 
Verſ. 1. Philonem illud notaſſe, cc. Quod tamen alibi facit #eronlo: 
6 opts maivTwy nel, A 5 miymoy mare yorary adorn, Ferarum ommum ſapientiſſi- 


mus eff Serpens, omnium vero vaferrimum voluptas, Leg. Allegor, lib. 3. 


Verſ. 24. Qui vero Textu hoc ad ſenſum Politicum, & c. Quin tamen 
ſenſus fir hujus Textus etiam Politicus, nullus dubito, quemadmodum 
. & 


pr 4 » 29 2 2 
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& illius apud eundem Paulum, 1 Cor. 15. ubi de Chriſti Politiã omnia 
ſibi ſubjugante loquitur, Deinde erit finis cum tradiderit regnum Deo ac 


* 


Patri, quum aboleverit rar ab- 5 sig. aur; i pdſtrema 
vox idem qubd r HgchHeare poteſt; dune erer Sz Imperium 
& omnem Poteſtatem cum ſuis copits ſive exercitibus, Poſtquam hæc facta 


fuerint, tandem ed deventum exit ut aliimus hoſtis morsaboleatur. Quæ 


7 


victoria ny Wayrpgs: 75 & * jn ſe 7 r. Quæ poſtrema 
pars eſt hujus Paragrapfi ad Rom,, reſpondetque abolitioni mortis illo 
loco ad Corinthios memoratæ. xxieis verò ſignificationem habet & Phy- 
ſicam & Politicam, ac perinde, ut locus requirit, exponi poteſt alter- 
utro ſenſu vel utroque. Quodſi 5 amxegaSorje gh; xricus & mien xlicts 
ouoJive, etiam ad Phyſicam ſignificationem extendantur, vide annon id 
innuere poſſint, omnia in hac Regione Mortalitatis, quæ ſenſu non ca- 
rent; placidiori rerum ſenſu perfuſum iri ae fœliciori, cirò ea temipora 
uibus glotioſa libertas obtigerit Filiis Dei, nempe poſi 'ExTYpoory. 
Vide Grotium in locum. Mixtum verd ſenſum eſſe poſſe in hoc loco 
ad"Romanos & tum de rebus Politicis tum de Phyficis agi, ille loeus ad 
Corinthios ſatls confirmare poteſt. 6 e | 
" "Ozartam Beſtiam eſſe Imperium Romanum. Vide Syno ſun Propheticam 
ubi quæſtio hæc contra Grotium ſatls accurate copioſeque diſcutitur. 
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| | 8 The. PRE E * N 7 L SITE #017 | 2 CHAP: IAI. IIe! GK 1 
51 111 a] eee A GE 38. The Original of the Fewifh Sabbaths, 
=" HAT i meant by the om God's reſting fumſelf from: his 
tern Cabbala, and i days labvurs. - 5. Herbs and Plants 
0 hom warrantably the he ore eithet Rain, Gardwng, or Hu | 
VVV. Literal:Expoſition of bandiy; and the rex/on;why,it was ſp. 
the Text may be ſo called. . 2. That J. Adam made of the duſt of the ground, 


diſpenſable Speculations are beſt pro- and his Soul breathed in, get his noſtrils, 


. 
1 


N 7 8 . 


pounded in a Sceptical manner. 3. A 8. The Planting e, Faradiſe. 9. 4 


clear deſcription of the nature and wonderful Tree i ere, that would conti- 
_ © dionity of Reaſon, and what the Di- nus youth; -and' make- a man immortal 
vine Logos is. 4. The general proba- upon earth: Another ſtrange Tree, 


bilities of the truth of this preſent Cab- VIZ the Tree of knowledge of Good and 
bala. 5- The deſign of the Author in Evil. 11. The Rivers of Paradiſe, 


publiſhing of 3t. page 1. Phaſis, Gihon, Tigris, Euphrates. 
N „ OY 18. The high . f Matri- 
e mony. 19. Adam gives names to all 
2. HE Earth at firſt a deep miry kind of creatures except Fiſhes. 21. 
| Abyſs, covered over with Wa- Woman is made of a rib of Adam, a 
ters, over which was a fierce Wind, and deep ſleep falling upon him, his Mind 
through all Darkneſs. 3. Day made then alſo being in a trance. 24. The 
at firſt without a Sun. 6. The Earth firſt Inſtitution of Marriage. 10 


a floor, the Heavens à tranſparent Ca- "CH AP;#h 
nopy, or ſtrong Tent over it, to keep off 1. A ſubtile Serpent in Paradiſe, indued 


the Upper waters or blue conſpicuous mit» both Reaſon and the power of 
Sea from drowning the World. 8. Why Speech, deceives the Woman. 2. The 
this Tent or Canopy was not ſaid tobe Dialogue betwixt the Woman and the 
good. 9. The Lower waters command- Serpent. 7. How the ſhame of naked- 
ed into one place. 11. Herbs, Flowers, _ came into the world. 8. God walks 
and Fruits of Trees, before either Sun in the Garden, and calls to Adam. 
or Seaſons of the year to ripen them. Io. The Dialogue betwixt Adam and 
14. The Sun created and added to the God. 14. The reaſon why Serpents 
» Day, as a peculiar Ornament thereof, want feet, and creep upon the ground. 


as the Moon and Stars to the Night. 15. The reaſon of the Antipathy bet wiæt 
20. The Creation of Fiſh and Fowl. Men and Serpents. 16. As alſo of 
24. The Creation of Beaſts and creep= Womens pangs in childbearing, and of 


ing things. 27. Man created in the their being bound in ſubjection to their 
very ſhape and figure of God, but yet Husbands. 18. Alſo of the barrenneſs 
ſo, that there were made females as of the, Earth, and of man's toil and 


well as males. 38. How Man came to drudgery. 21. God teacheth Adam 
be Lord over the reſt of living crea= and Rye the uſe of leathern clothing. 


tures. 30. How it came to paſs that 24. Paradiſe haunted with Apparitions 
Man feeds on the better ſort of the Adam frighted from daring to taſte of 
Earth, and the beaſts on the worſe. the Tree of Lite, whence his poſterity 

e bs 6 became mortal to this very day. 12 
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235 CHAP. I. 
I. H E World of Life or Forms, 
and the Potentiality of the vi- 
ſible Univerſe created by the Tri-une 
God, and referr'd to a Monad or Ullite. 
6. The Univerſal immenſe Matter of 
the viſible World, created out of no- 
thing, and referr'd to the number Two. 
7. Why it was not ſaid of this matter, 
that it was good. 9. The ordering of 


an Earth or Planet for making it con- 


venientlyhabitable,referr'd to the num- 
ber Three, 14. The immenſe Xrhe- 
real matter, or Heaven, contriv'd into 
Suns or Planets, as well Primary as Se- 
condary, Viz. as well Earths as Moons, 
and referr'd to the number Four. 
20. The repleniſhing of an Earth with 
Fiſh and Fowl, referr'd to the number 
Five. 24. The Creation of Beaſts and 
Cattle, but more chiefly of Man him- 
ſelf, referr'd to the number Six. 16 
O H A FP. . 
. God's full and abſolute Reſt from crea- 
ting any thing of anew, adumbrated by 
the number Seven. 4. Suns and Pla- 
ets not only the furniture but effects 
of the Ethereal Matter or Heaven. 
6. The manner of Man and other A- 
. nimals riſing out of the Earth by the 
power of God in Nature. 8. How it 
was with Adam before he deſcended in- 
to fleſh, and became a Terreſtrial Ani- 
mal. 10. That the four Cardinal 
Vertues were in Adam in his Xthereal 
or Paradifiacal condition. 17. Adam 
in Paradiſe forbidden to taſt or reliſh 
his own Will under pain of deſcending 
into the Region of Death. 18. The 


* 


Animal. 24. 


The Philoſophick Cabbala. ſh 


Maſculine and Feminine faculties in 
Adam. 20. The great Pleaſure. and 
Solace of the Feminine faculties. 
21. The Maſculine faculties. laid a- 


ſleep, the Feminine abe and att, viz. 


the grateful ſenſe of the Life of the 
Vehicle. 25. That this ſenſe and joy 
of the Life of the Vehicle 5: in it ſelf 


wit hout either blame or ſhame. 21 


CHAP. III. 


. Satan tempts Adam, taking advantage 


upon the Invigoration of the Life of his 

ehicle, 2. The Dialogue betwixt 
Adam and Satan. 6. The Maſculine 
faculties in Adam, ſwayed by the Fe- 
minine, aſſent ro ſin againſt God. 
7. Adam excuſes the uſe of that wild 
Liberty he gave himſelf, diſcerning 
the Plaſtick Power ſomewhat awakened 
in him. 8. A diſpute betwixt Adam 
and the Divine Light; arraigning him 
at the Tribunal of his own Conſcience. 
I 4. Satan ſtrucken down into the lower 
Regions of the Air. 15, A Prophecy 
of the Incarnation of the Soul of the 
Meſſias, and of his Triumph over the 
head and higheſt Powers of the rebelli- 
ous Angels. 16. A decree of God to 


ſowre and diſturb all the pleaſures and 


contentments of the Terreſtrial Life. 
20. Adam again excuſes his Fall, from 
the uſefulneſs of his Preſence and Go- 
vernment upon Earth. 21. Adam i- 
fully incorporated into Fleſh, and ap- 
pears in the 2 of a Terreſtrial 

hat Immortality is in- 
competible to the Earthly Adam, nor 


can his Soul reach it, till ſhe return in- 


to her Ethereal Vehicle. 25 


The Moral 


CHAPEL 
11 AN a Microcoſm or Little 
World, in whom there are two 


Principles, Spirit and Fleſh, 2. The 
Earthly or Fleſhly Nature appears 

firſt. 4. The Light of Conſcience un- 
liſtned to. 6. The Spirit of Savoury | 
and Affectionate diſcernment betwixt 
good and evil. 10. The inordinate 
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Cabbala. 


deſires of the fleſh driven aſide and li- 
mited. 11. Hereupon the plants of 
Righiteouſneſs bear fruit ad 

16. The hearty and fincere Love of 


| God, and a man's neighbour, 16 as the 


Sun in the Soul of man: Notionality 


and Opinions, the weak and faint 


Lights of the diſperſed Stars. 18. Thoſc 
that walk in ſincere Love, walk in the 


L441 Day: 
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Day : They that are guided by Notio- 


nality, travel in the Night. 22. The 


Natural Concupiſcible brings forth by 
the command of God, and is corrected by 
Devot ion. 24. The Iraſcible alſo brings 
forth. 26. Chriſt the Image of God 15 
created, being a perfect Ruler over all 
the motions 57 the Iraſcible and Concu- 
piſcible. 29. The food of the Divine 


Life. 30. The food of the Animal 
Life. 31. The Divine Wiſdam ap- 


proves of whatſoever is ſumply natural, 
as good. | 8 29 
CHAP. II. 


3. The true Sabbatiſm of the Sons of 


God. F. A Deſcription of men taught 
by God. 7. The myſtery of that A- 

am that comes by Water and the Spi- 
rit. 9. Obedience the Tree of Life. 
Diſobedience the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of good and evil. 10. The 
Rivers of Paradiſe, the four Cardinal 
Vertues in the Soul of man. 17. The 


Life of Righteouſneſs loſt by Diſobedi- 


ence. 19. The mere Contemplative 
and Spiritual Man ſees the motions of 
the Animal Life, and rigidly enough 
cenſures them. 21, That it is incom- 
petible to Man perpetually to dwell in 
Spiritual Contemplations, 22. That 
upon the ſlaking of thoſe, the kindly 
Joy of the Life of the Body ſprings 
out, which is our Eve. 23. That this 


Adam is: 


kindly Joy of the Body is more grate- 


ful to Man in Innocenty than any 
thing. 


: 25. Nor is man miſtaken in 
is judgment thereof. | 34 
C HAP. III. - 

ted by inordinate plea- 
ſure from the ſpringing up of the Joy 
of the invigorated Life of his Body. 
2. A dialogue or diſpute in the Mind 
of Adam betwixt The inordinate 


Deſire of Pleaſure, and The natural 
Joy of the Body. 6. The Will of 
Ada 


mis drawn amay to aſſent to In- 
ordinate Pleaſure, 8. Adam having 
tranſgreſſed, is impatient of the Pre- 
ſence of the divine Light. 10. A 
long conflift of Conſcience, or diſpute 


bet wixt Adam's earthly mind and 


the divine Light, examining him, and 
ſetting before him both his preſent and 


future condition, if he perſiſted in re- 


bellion. 20. He adheres to'the Joy of 
his Body without reaſon or meaſure, 
notwithſtanding all the caſtigations and 
monitions of the divine Light. 21. 
The divine Light takes leave of A- 
dam therefore for the preſent, with de- 
ſerved ſcorn and reproach. 22. The 


doom of the Eternal God concerning 
laps d Man, that will not ſuffer them 


to... ſettle in wickedneſs, according to 


their own depraved wills and deſires. 
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The Defence of the Threefold Cabbala. 


The Introduction. 


1. Nlodorus his miſtake concerning 


Moſes, and other Law-givers, 
that have profeſſed themſelves to have 


received their Laws from either God 


or ſome good Angel. 2. Reaſons why 
Moſes began his Hiſtory with the Crea- 
tion of the World. 3. The Sun and 


Moon the ſame with the gyptians 
Oſiris and Iſis, and how they came to be 


worſhipped for Gods. 4. The Apo- 


r 


theoſis of mortal men, ſuch as Bacchus 


and Ceres, how it firſt came into the 


world. 5. That the Letter of the Scri- 
pture ſpeaks ordinarily in e EA 


things according to the ſenſe and ima- 
gmation of the Vulgar. 6. That there 
ig a Philoſophical ſenſe that lies hid in 


the Letter of the Three firſt Chapters of 


Geneſis. 7. That there is a Moral 
or Myſtical ſenſe not only in theſe three 
Chapters, but in ſeveral other Places of 
the Scripture. ROY 1 OT 


The Defence of the Literal Cabbala. 


HE genuine ſenſe of In the Be- 
ginning. The difference of Ng, 
"Wy, 17, neglected by the Seventy, 


— — 


who tranſlate RAI only tnoingey. 2. The 
ground of their miſtake diſcovered, who 
conceive Moles to intimate that the 

Matter 
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Matter is wpcreated. That D198 N 
is no more than ventus magnus. 4, 5. 
That the firſt darkneſs was not properly 
Night. 6. Why the Seventy tranſlate 
v Firmamentum, and that it is 
in alluſion to a firmly-pitch'd Tent. 
I 1. That the ſenſible Effects of the Sun 
invited the Heathen to Idolatry, and 
that their Oracles taught them to call 
him by the name of Jao. 14. That the 
Prophet Jeremy dwvides the day from 
the Sun, ſpeaking according to the vul- 
gar Capacity. 15. The reaſon why 
the Stars appear on this ſide the upper 
ceruleous Sea. 27. The Opinion of 
the Anthropomorphites, and of what 
great conſequence it is for the Vulgar 
to imagine God in the ſhape of a Man. 
Ariſtophanes his ſtory in Plato of Men 
and Womens growing together at firſt, 
as if they made both but one Animal. 

57 

| CHAP. Il. 

7. The notation of «uy anſmerable to 
the breathing of Adam's Soul into 
his noſtrils. 8. The exact ſituation 
of Paradiſe. That Gihon is part of 
Euphrates; Piſon, Phaſis, or Phaſi- 
tigris. That the Madianites are called 
Ethiopians. That Paradiſe was ſea- 
ted about Meſopotamia, argued by ſix 


Reaſons. That it was more particu- 


larly ſeated where now Apamia ſtands 
in Ptolemy's Maps. 18. The Pru- 
dence of Moſes in the commendation of 
Matrimony. 19.Why Adam is not re- 
corded to have given name to the Fiſhes. 
24. Abraham Ben Ezra's conceit of 
the names of Adam and Eve as they are 


called e and N . 25. Moſes his 
wiſe Anthypophora concerning the na- 


taral ſhame of nakedneſs. , 64 
G HAP. . 


. How much it ſaves the credit of our 


firſt Parents, that the Serpent was 
found the prime Author of the Tranſ- 
greſſion. That, according to St. Baſil, 
all the living creatures of Paradiſe could 
fpeak: undeniable reaſons that the Ser- 
pent could, according to the Literal 
Cabbala. 9. The opinion of the An- 
thropomorphites true, according to the 


Literal Cabbala. 14. That the Ser- 


pent went apright 3 the Fall, was 
the opinion of St. Baſil. 16. A ſtory of 


the eaſy delivery of a certain poor wo- 


man of Liguria. 19. That the gene- 


ral calamities that lie upon mankind 


came by the tranſgreſſion of a Poſitive 
Law, how well accommodate it is to the 


ſcope of Moſes. 23. That Paradiſe 
was not the whole Earth, 24. The 


ee in Paradiſe called by The- 
oret Meogwuoaux{as 68 


The Defence of the Philoſophick Cabbala. 


FRY OD OD 
1. Hr Heaven and Light are 
both made Symbols of the 


ſame thing, viz. The World of 


Life. That EIN N intimate 
24 Trinity. That PWR? is a Title 
of the Eternal Wiſdom, the Son of 
God who is called alſo Op, "Apxi and 
Acro and Ab-, as well in Philo 
as the New Teſtament. T hat obe 
is the Holy Ghoſt. 2. The fit 
agreement of Plato's Triad with the 
Trinity of the preſent Cabbala. 5. 
The Pythagorick names or nature of 
a Monad or Unite applied to the Firſt 
day's work. 6. What are the Upper 
waters: and that Souls that deſcend 
ez deen, are the Naiades or water- 
Nymphs in Porphyrius. 8. That 
Matter of it ſelf is unmoveable. R. Be- 

| Chai bis notatios of DYRY very hap- 


pily explained out of Des-Cartes his 
Philoſophy. T hat Univerſal Matter is 


the Second day's Creation, fully made 


good by the names and property of the 
number TWO. 13. The nature of the 
Third day's work ſet off by the number 


Three. 16. That the moſt learned do 


agree, that the Creation was perfect ed 


at once. The notation of 99 ftrangely 


agreeing with the moſt notorious Con- 
cluſions of the Carteſian Philoſophy. 
19. That the Corporeal world was u- 
niverſally eretted into Form and Mo- 
tion on the Fourth day, is moſt notably 
confirmed by the Titles and Property of 
the number Four. The true meanin 


5 7 the Pythagorick Oath, wherein they 


wore by him that taught them the we 


ſtery of the Tetractys. That the Te- 


tractys was a Symbole of the whole 


_ Philoſophick Cabbala, chat lay conch'd 


L112 under 
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under the Text of Moſes. 20. Why 


Eiſh and Fowl created in the ſame day. 
23. Why living creatures were ſaid to 
be made in the Fifth and Sixth days. 
31. And why the whole Creation was 
comprehended within the numberSIX. 71 
CHAP. II. 


. The number Seven à fit Symbole of the 


Sabbath or Reſt of God. 7. Of Adam's 
riſing out of the ground, as other crea- 
tures did. 11. That Piſon is from 
WH or Vid, and denotes Prudence. 


The myſtical meaning of Havilah. 


13. That Gihon is the ſame that 


Nilus, Sihor, or Siris, and that Piſon 


is Ganges. The Juſtice of the Æthio- 
pians. That Gihon is from IMI, and 
denotes that Vertue. 14. As Hiddekel 
denotes Fortitude. 17. That thoſe 
expreſſions of the Soul's ſleep, and 
death in the Body, ſo frequent amongſt 
the Platoniſts, were borrowed from the 
Moſaical Cabbala. 1 9. Fallen Angels 
aſſimilated to the Beaſts of the field. 
The meaning of thoſe Platonical phraſes 
Me op u Texuer, un M apo aro- 
geh, as Ths νs Alpha, and the Likes 
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That Otel in Platoniſm is the ſame that 
con in Moſes, that ſignifies Angels 
as well as God. 22. T hat there are 
T bree Principles in Man, according to 
Plato' School, Nes, Þuyn, edoxcy u- 
As, and that thislaſt is Eve. 94 

C HAP. III. 


The Serpent Opto in Pherecydes 


Syrus. one, DVYY, DIY, UN. 
and 0, names of Spirits haunt ing 
Fields and deſolate places. The right 
Notation of O. 13. That Satan, 
_ his tempting Adam, was caſt 
own lower towards the Earth, with 


all his Accomplices. 15. Plato's 
Prophecy of Chriſt. The reaſonable- 


neſs of Divine Providence in exalting 
Chriſt above the higheſt Angels. 20. 
T hat Adam's deſcenſion into his Ter- 
reſtrial Body was a kind of Death. 
22. How incongruous it is to the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, Sarcaſtically to inſult 
over frail Man fallen into Tragical 
miſery. 24. That it is 4 great mercy 
of God that we are not immortal upon 
Earth. That Azipoy, u, and Ay- 


O-, are all one. 102 
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Mur ſtrength of the Philoſophick = 


Cabbala, argued from the nature 
of the Truths therein contain d. 2. The 
dignity of Pythagoras. 3. That he 
was acquainted with the Moſaick Phi- 
loſophy. 4. Pythagoras his Miracles. 
5. Of Plato, that he was acquainted 
with the Jewiſh Learning; and what 
miraculous of him, 6. Of Plotinus, 
his retorting of Qlymplus his Magical 
practice againſt him upon himſelf; his 


great eſteem of Origen. 7. The folly 


of men in their adhering to ſome pri- 
vate judgment more than to Fathers, 
Churches, Workers of Miracles, and 
to Reaſon it ſelf. 8. The Carteſian 
Philoſophy a reſtauration of the Phyſi- 
cal part of the Moſaick, and of Des- 
Cartes his being inſpired. 109 
CH AP. II. 
An Enumeration of Objeftions againſt 


the Philoſophick Cabbala. 2. The 
Objection from the Inadequateneſs of the 


Pythagorick Numbers to the Six days 
Creation, anſwered. 3. T hat Tetra- 
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ctys in the Pythagorick Oath, is nei- 
ther the four Elements, nor Mens, A- 
nima, Opinio, Corpus, zor yet the 
Tetragrammaton. 4. That the ex- 


quiſite fitneſs of the Pythagorick Num- 


bers to the Days of Creation argue his 
Philoſophy the ſame with the Moſaical. 
5. That the Myſtical uſe of Numbers 


through the whole Denary, is Judaica} 


as well as Pythagorical. 6. And that 
neither the Jews nor Pythagoreans 


_ Confine themſelves to Ten: Whence 


this Objection from Inadequateneſs is 
found very invalid. — 117 


The Invalidity of the Objection fm 


the Inadequateneſs of the Pythagorick 
Names of Numbers, the reaſon of the 
accumulation of them being ſo eaſily 
diſcoverable. 2, T hat the genuine Py- 
thagorick Names are diſcernible from 
the ſpurious, as the ſincere Doftrines of 
Chriſtianity are from after-Corruptions. 


3. Ten more Names added that are ſig- 


nificative of the nature of Mundus vi- 


tz in the Firſt Day's Creation. 4. 


Ter 
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Ten others ſignificative of the Meta- 
phyſical Hyle created on that day. 
5. *Apitia and Zrieea n#p%v0- how ac- 
curately ſignificant of what is in this 
Firſt Day's Creation. 6. A plain ac- 
count of thoſe Pythagorick Names of 
an Unite that make nothing to the 
Firſt Day's work. 7. Six more names 


_ of the Binary ſignificatiue of the Second 
Day's work, with an account of ſuch as 
are impertinent thereto. 8. An account 

of the impertinent Names of the Ter- 


nary. 9. Of Oris, Ayubrega, and 


| Kegnmuiss The fit ſignificancy of Able 
in reference to the Third Day's work. 
10. The Notations of FN, Wnt, 
and 1219, how Philoſophical they are, 


and how ſignificant of the grand Phyſi- 

cal Truths of the Pythagorick or Ju- 

daick Cabbala. 131 
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1. Four Names more of the Tetrad that 
are Pertinent. 2. An account of thoſe 
that are Impertinent. 3. That ſuch 

Trifles, either Numeral or Nominal, 


could not win that reverence from Py- 


thagoras, as to induce him to ſwear by 
the firſt Imparter of the Tetractys. 


4. Tah, a Name proper to the Qui- 


nary and Senary, and how the Binary 
and Ternary came by that Title. 


5. Two more pertinent names of the 


Quinary, with an account of the Im- 


pertinent ones. . That if the nature 


of Numbers, and not. of Things, bad 


been intended by the Tetrattys, the 


Pentad had rather merited the Religion 


of an Oath. 7. The impertinent Names 
of the Senary. 8. Names thereof re- 


| ferrable to Tan and kb . 9. Six 


other Names of the Senary moſt fitly 
interpretable from the Text of Moſes. 
10. Eight Names of the Septenary 


referring to the ſame Text. 11. Of 
the Impertinent Names of the Septena- 


ry, and why that number is called Pal- 


las, and why Apollo i&Sopayuns. 140 


HAP. V. 


1. The trivial Names of the Denary. 


2. Nine ſignificant Names of the De- 
nary relating to the Univerſe, or the 


Fourth Day's work. 3. Aaron's Veſt- 


ments an emblem of the Univerſe 3 
4. And an Indication of the Divinity 


N of Chriſt. 5. Three more names, H- 


AO, bavns, and ⁊ęeea, and in what 
regard given to the Denary. 6. The 


| Decad, or rather the Tetractys, called | 


Wy 


Kand2y zi becauſe the, myff 
up in the 


Creation is chiefly lock 


* 


Fourth day. 7. As alſo"becauſe of its 


punctual and expreſs ſignificancy of the 


nature of that Day's creation.. 8.Why 
it was called Knead, ds ede. 
9. Why the Decad or Denary called 


Had. 10. And why Nigs with 


a fuller inference of the true ground why 
the Tetractys was mentioned in the 
Pythagorick Oath, rather than the 
Pentad, or any other Number. 146 
C HAP. VI. | 


. The Second Objettion, from the Unſu- 


tableneſs of the Pythagorick Philoſophy 
to the Judaick Cabbala, which makes 


no mention of the Motion of the 


Earth; with the firſt Anſwer thereto. 


2. A ſecond Anſwer, wherein is ſhown 


hom eaſy, if not neceſſary, it was, that 
the Motion of the Earth ſhould be loſt 
out of the Judaick Cabbala. 3. But 


that there is notwithſtanding that in the 
. Jewiſh Cabbala which will neceſſarily 


infer the Motion of the Earth. 4. 
That the Ancient Wiſe men of the 
Jews did hold the Motion of the 
Earth, as appears from Pythagoras 
his having drawn his doctrine from that 


Fountain. F. That Numa Pompilius 
was deſcended from the Jews. 6. And 


that the Temple he built to Veſta is 4 
Demonſtration he held the Earth's 


Motion. 155 


Fiir 


The "third Objection, taken from the 


Heterogeneouſneſs of the Expoſation 
of the Firſt Days Creation to all the 


reſt, it alone being Symbolical. 2. The 
Anſmer to the Object ion. 3. That the 
Deſcription of the Earth in the Firſt 
Day intimates a Symbolical ſenſe there- 


ery. of the 
7 


of; And hom there is the ſame Idea in 


vulgar phancies of Light or Day, and 
of Heaven. 4. That Heaven in the 
Firſt Day ſpgnifies the Immaterial Or- 


ders of Beings, expreſly proved aut of 


Origen. - 5, The ſame further con- 
firmed out of Parmenides the diſciple 
of Diochætes the Pythagorean, hom 


it is probable. to haue been acquainted 


with the Text of Moſes. 6. That the 
Jewiſh Rabbips alſo give their ſuffrage 
thereto. 7. Teſtimony of Scripture that 
the Creation of Angels and f the Souls 


of men is ſignified by the Light created 


in the Firſt day. 8. That Heaven 
and Light underſtood of the . 
| | Vit# 
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Vitz do not ſignify merely Symbolical- 
ly. 9. A 7 — conſideration evin- 
cing the ſame * 
whether Heaven and Light ſignify 
Symbolically or no, the Firſt Day's 
work will not be ſo heterogeneous to 
the reſt, an Evening and Morning be- 
ing fetched from thence to every Day's 
Creation. 11. That the Metaphylical 
Hyle in the Firſt day's creation is 
not called Earth merely Symbolically, 
a thing not hard to prove, but need- 
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CHAP. VIII. 
That Hyle or firſt Matter, is mere 
Poſſibility of being, according to Ari- 
ſtotle. 2. That the ſame is but Empty 


Space, or Capacity of Body, according 


to Plato and Plotinus, and hom fitly the 
Deſcription of Hyle in them agrees 
with Moſes his Terra inanis & vacua. 
3. What in Plotinus his deſcription an- 
ſwers to Abyſs, Darkneſs, and Waters 
in Moſes, 4. That Plotinus ſeems to 
make Hyle a mere Non. Entity. 5. 
But that his more expreſs Opinion is, 
that it is the Potentiality of Corporeal 
Beings, and Entity in reverſion. 6. 
How this Hyle may be ſaid to be cre- 


ated. 7. V by Moſes would take no- 


tice of ſo lank and evanid a buſineſs as 
this Hyle ſeems to be, in his Six Days 
Creation. 8. That Incompoſſibility is 
— in the notion of the Moſaick 

yle, with a ſpecial reaſon why the 
Pythagoreans might call the Decad 


*Apdſun» | 

C H A P. IX. | 
. A new Suppoſition concerning Hyle, 
as if it were an actual material Sub- 
ſtance, and how applicable Moſes his 
deſcription is thereunto. 2. How it 
can be referred to the Firſt Day's Crea- 


tion, of which an Unite is the Chara- 
cter. 3. How it will be found to be 


the Inferior Waters in the Philoſophi- 
cal ſenſe. 4. What coagulated the Mo- 
nadical conſiſtence of this Phyſical 


 Hyle into 4 Ly of becoming K- 


ther or the Second day's work. 5. 
That the Suppoſition of this Phyfical 
Hyle is very paſſable, if of Monadi- 
cal conſiſtence; otherwi ſe RR. 


10, That 


169 


182 


CHAP. x. 


1. The Fourth Objection, taken from the 


prepoſterous placing the Suns in the Fourth 
Day, and the Earths in the Third. 
2. The Anſwers ;, Firſt, That the inflex- 
ible Order of thoſe Six myſtical numbers 
of the Creation was intended only as a 
Repoſitory for — and conceal- 
ment, not for a book of accurately- 


digeſted Method. 3. Secondly, That 


the Method is not jo reprehenſible as is 


pretended, the Earth rightly following 


the Fther, (which is the Second day's 


work) as the immediate effect thereof; 
4. As does the garniſhing of the Earth 
alſo, (as the firſt aſſured effect of the 
conjunttion of the Active Principle with 
the Ether in the Second Day) but 
rightly precedes the Fourth day's work, 
as the End or Object thereof. 5. That 
it was not needful,nor it may be poſſible, 


"that one and the ſame ſeries of Text 


ſhould bear a threefold ſenſe with the 

ſame exactneſs of order in things be- 

longing to each of them. I92 
CHAP. XL. 


I. The Fifth Objection anſwered, concern- 


ing the pretended Trivialneſs of the 
Fifth Day's Work: 2. As alſo of the 
work of the Sixth day. 3. An Anſwer 


to the Sixth Objection, againſt that r- 


Srghoyia implied in our Interpretation 
of Paradiſe; Firſt,in reference toGram- 
mar and Criticiſm : 4. Secondly, in re- 


' ference to the nature of things them- 


ſelves. 5. An Anſwer to the Laſt Ob- 


jection made againſt the interpreting the 


Cherubim and Flaming Sword to be 
a ſtate that Adam muſt paſs through 


or into, before he can become immortal, 


6. That there was à neceſſity of ſo pun- 
ctually and continued! fitting a Philo. 


ſophical ſenſe ro Moſes his Text, be- 
cauſe of the Interruption of the Tradi- 


rien of the Moſaick Philoſophy. 195 


CHAP. XII. 


1. The Cabbaliſtꝰ⸗ Apology whereby he 


would clear himſelf of the imputation of 
either trifling Curioſity, 2. Raſhneſs in 
divulging ſuch hidden Myſteries, 3. Or 
of Inconſtancy in judgment. 4. The main 


Aim of his Philoſophick Cabbala. 


5. The reaſon of placing it before the 
Moral. ” 5" "CT 
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Ihe Defence of the Moral Cabbala. 


HAP. 1. 


the Light in the Firſt day improv d to 
the height, is Adam; in the Sixth, 
Chriſt, according to the Spirit. 4. In 
what ſenſe we our ſelves may be ſaid 
to do what God does in us. 5. Why 
and WI are rendred Ignorance 
and Inquiry. 18. Plato's v dan3% e 
Berge n&idm. The Pythagoreans #- 
FAT TELMTD, apply'd to the Fourth 
day's progreſs. 22. That Vertue is 
not an extirpation, but regulation of the 
Paſſions, according to tbe mind of the 


Pythagoreans. 24. Plotinus his 


\ 


SneraSes x Atorrodes applyd to the 
Sixth day's progreſs. 26. What the 
Image of God is, plainly ſet down out 
of St. Paul and Plato. The divine 
Principle in us, 6 de A, out 
of Plotinus. 28. The diſtinction of the 
Heavenly and Earthly Man, out of 
Philo. 31. The Impoſture of ſtill and 


fixed Melancholy, and that it is not the - 


true divine Reſt and precious Sabbath 
of the Soul. A compendious rehearſal 


of the whole Allegory of the Six" days 
9 6 


Creation. Ji 
reve HAF. II. OR 
The full ſenſe of that Aral ei that keeps 


men from entring into the true Sabbath. 


4. The great neceſſity. of diſtinguiſhing 
the innocent motions of Nature from the 
ſuggeſtions of Sin. 5. That the gromth 
of a true Chriſtian indeed doth not ade- 
quately depend upon the lips of the 
Prieſt. 7. The meaning of This is he 
that comes by Water and Blood. 
8. The meaning of Repent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven ts at hand. The 
Seventh thouſand years, the great Sab- 
batiſm of the Church of God. That 


HAT is meant by Moral, ex- | 
'Y Pplaincd out of Philo. 3. That 


there will be then frequent converſe be- 
twixt Men and Angels. 9. The Tree 
of Lite, how fitly in the Myſtical ſenſe 
ſaid to be in the midſt of the Gar- 
den. 17. A twofold death contrafted 


| by Adam's diſobedience. The Maſcu- 


line and Feminine Faculties in Man 
wat they are? Altuating 4 Body an 
Eſſential operation of the Soul; and the 


reaſon of that ſo joyful appearance of 


Eve to the Humane Nature. 217 
CHAP. III. 


A ſtory of a diſpute betwixt a Prelate and 


a Black-Smith, concerning Adam's 
eating of the Apple. 1. What is meant 
by the ſubtilty or deceit of the Serpent. 
That Religion wrought to its due height 


is a very cheerful ſtate; and it is only 


the halting and hypocriſy of men that 
ale e han * fo 1 and ſad 4 
vizard upon it, 5, 6. That worldly 
Wiſdom, not Philoſophy, is perſtringed 
in the Myſtery of the Tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil. 10. The 
meaning of Adam's flying, after he had 
found himſelf naked. 20. Adam, the 
Earthly-minded Man, according to 


Philo. 21. What is meant by God's 


clothing Adam and Eve with hairy 
Coats in the Myſtical ſenſe. 23. Nagg- 


Jie G Tpupns, or the Paradiſe of Luxu- 
ry. That Hiftory in Scripture is written 
very conciſely, and therefore admits of 


modeſt and judicious Supplements for 
clearing the ſenſe. 24. What is meant 


by the Cherubim and flaming Sword. 


Plato's definition of Philoſophy, Menn 
Sarars. A more large deſcription of dy- 


ing ta Sin, and of the life of Righte- 


ouſneſs. That Chriſtian Religion, even 
as it refers to the external Perſon of 


Chriſt, is upon no pretence to be annu ld 


till the Conflagration of the world. 2.26 
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HE Theological Works of the moſt pious and learned Dr. Hen- 
| ry More, D.D. ſometime Fellow of Criſt's College in Cambridge. 

Containing an Explanation of the Grand Mykery of Godlineſs. An 
Enquiry into the Myſtery of Iniquity. In "Two Parts. A Propheti- 
cal Expoſition of the Seven Churches in A. A Diſcourſe of the 
Grounds of Faith in points of Religion. An Antidote againſt Ido- 
larry. The Second Edit. 6h | 

The Life of the pious and learned Dr. Henry More, late Fellow of 
Chriſt's College in Cambridge. To which are annex'd divers of his uſe- 
ful and excellent Letters. By Richard Ward, A. M. Rector of In- 
goldsby in Lincoluſhire, NE: | 1 

Divine Dialogues, containing ſundry Diſquiſitions and Inſtructions 
concerning the Attributes of God, and his Providence in the World. 
Collected and compiled by the Care and Induſtry of Fanciſcus Palæo- 
politanus. Whereunto is annex'd a brief Diſcourſe of the true Grounds 
of the Certainty of Faith in Points of Religion, together with ſome 
ſew plain Songs or Divine Hymns on the chief Holy-days in the Vear. 
The Second Edit. ; | 

Enchiridion Ethicum, præcipua Moralis Philoſophiz Rudimenta 
complectens, illuſtrata ut plurimum Veterum Monumentis, & ad 
Probitatem Vitz perpetuo accommodata. Per Henricum Morum Can- 
tabrigienſem. Editio quarta. Cui acceſſerunt Scholia, una cum Au- 
toris Epiſtola ad J. C. 3 


Joachimi Langii, S. Theol. in Academ. Hallenſ. Profeſſ. Ordin. Me- 

dicina Mentis, qua, præmiſſa Hiſtoria mentis medica, ſeu philoſophica, 
detectaque ac rejecta philomoria; genuina philoſophandi ac literarum 
ſtudia tractandi, Methodus, tanquam recta ad eruditionem ac fapienti- 
am via, oſtenditur. Editio tertia, prioribus emendatio. 
The Principles and Duties of the Chriſtian Religion, conſider'd and 
explain d; in order to retrieve and promote the Chriſtian Life, or 
that Holineſs, without which no Man ſhall ſee the Lord. Divided 
into XXVI Chapters. One whereof being read every Lord's-Day and 
Holy-Day, the whole will be read over thrice in the Year. With a 
Collection of ſuitable Devotions, cc. for ſeveral Occaſions. By J. 
Mapletoft, D. D. The Second Edition corrected and enlarged. 
A Compleat Syſtem of true and genuine Chriſtianity; as it was 
reform'd from Popery by Dr. Luther, and is now taught and profeſſed 
in the Proteſtant Churches of Germany calPd Evangelical. Writcen 
with a Deſign for reconciling all Difference among Proteſtants, and 
for reviving the true Life and Spirit of the Chriſtian Religion, By an 
eminent Lutheran Divine in the Electorate of Brunſwick. Being a Work 
very expedient, and fit to be at this Time conſider'd. 

The Hiftory of Churches in England: W herein is ſhewn, the Time, 
Means, and Manner of Founding, Building, and Endowing of 
Churches, both Cathedral and Rural, with their Furniture and Ap- 
pendages. By Thomas Stavely, Eſq; late of the Inner-Temple. 
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